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Thv namfs uj thnsc living at th^ liutv of the vmiiinunus puhlicafion of thn ^ Ilnglish Cgclojitedia of liiogtuiphg* are prrccthf/ hg an asierUli, 


GADDI. 


GAERTNEU, JOHANN ANDUEAS. 


/ < A DDL Tlio Dfittie of a celebrated old Floroiitiiio family of artisLa 
of the IBth and 14th ceutuiiea. 

Gadpo Gaddi, the coutcinporary nnd friend of Audrea Tufi and 
Ciiiiabue, whh burn at Klorcncc in 12411, nccordiiif; to Vasari. Guddu 
wsiB a painter and inotjaic- worker, and a^nirited Tafi in the moRaica of 
San (liovauiii. He cxiciited idunc*^ tlie mosaic of the ‘Coronation of 
the Jlladouua,* in Santa Maria del h^iore, which ia still extant. Thia 
work obtained him a reputation all orei* Italy, and he was ordered in 
HHJiS by CJoiiieiit V. to Home, to execute Home nior^uics in the new 
church and palace of San Giovanno in Latcrniio, wdiich was rebuilt 
after the lire of lliOT. lie executed oUkt vvoiks in St, I'eterV, and in 
Sae.la JSlaria Muf^^dorc, wLiich last hUII exist. Tlierti jh also a ^ladonna 
)>y liiiii in mosaic in tlie calhedra] of ^i^a. He executed some paint- 
lull's ill *teiiipera/ but they have nil perished, lie died in 1J12, and 


Taddeo Gaddi ariiassod great wealth, by means of which he esta- 
blished his family, and the Gaddi have been for many centuries one of 
the TuoHt distinguislicd families of Florence. It is not known wlieii 
Taildeo died, but llumnbr has shown that he was still living in IthiG. 
He was buried noiir bis father in Santa Croce. 

His Tiiost distinguished scholars were Giovanni da Milano and Jacopo 
da Cascntiiio, to whom he intrusted the care of his sous Giovanni and 
Aiigtdo. Giovanni died young, after giving great protniso as a painter. 

Angi:lo Gaddi wuh horn about 132G, died iu 13S9, according to 
Vasari and Baldiniicci. He excelled in colour, and generally in the 
technical practice of the period, which appears to have been thoroughly 
established in his time. He executed several great works, especially 
in 8autii Croce, where he painted the history of the Discovery of tho 


. ^ Cross ; but they are all iu imittition of Giotto and his father, though 

was buried in Simtu LIrocc, whore his son 1'addco fiainU-d his portrait j ho was inferior to both in expression aud to his father iu design. He 

be.<ule that of Audrea Tali, iu a ' Marriage of the Virgin ' iu the Capulla . executed many works in Florence iu various churclics ; and lie visitod 

riaroiuv’lJi. j Venice not only iu tho capacity of a painter but as a merchant also, 

'rADDRo Gaddi, born in IBOO, was a inncb more able man than bis ; He ostablisliod a ODinmerclal house tborc, together with his sons, and 
t'aUicr, after wIkmc dcatli he lived twciitydbiir years wilh Gi<»t.t.o. who rcalist'd a great forMine : his sous devoted themselves exclusively to 


was Ids g<jdfiitlier. 11c was the most dlstinguu.hcil of Giotto's scholars 
and iiidtuiuiv. 

V'fisari nicniiiins ilic paiuiiiigs of the sricrisiy of Santa Croce in 
l''lori:nct;, ns 'I'addeu's first, works ; tho altar piece, however, of this 
ehajK;! is altogether sinijlar to the other ]iaiutiiigH, ami it bears the 
dale of Jri7^‘, W'bich was some years after the death of 'I’addco : the 
]iorIioii which Vasari attributes to 'J'juhlco are the five subjects from 
the life of the Magdalen. The frescoes of the Uaroiicelli (now* Giiigni) 
chapel in the Hanie church, representing the life of the Virgin, also by 
'1 addeo, according to Viisaii, are hi a diUVrent style, and in one which 
assiinihitiiB mont with tho characteristic stylo of the ]u*rio(l. Taddeo 
enlarged Honiewhat upon tho style of Giotto ; lie gave more hulk and 


uitTcautile ftiirsuits. 

Angelo left two disduguishod scholars— Stefano da Venmri, and 
Ccuuiuo (*euuiui, who is the author of tho earliest known treatise on 
painting — ‘Trattato dclli Pitturii/ lUiiiie, 1821: it was written in 
1437. 

(Vasari, Vi/e dc Piitori, <fr<'. / Stieth, Kansi in ItaLicn ; ilumohr, 
italicninrhc Fontckwtgen , ) 

GADEBUSCII, FKFDEKK^ CONUAD, a h ariied German, born in 
1719, ill tho island of llugvu. Aitcr having studied at difierent 
universities of Germany, ho went, in 17i»0, to Livonia, where ho 
remained till his death iu 1788. He was a very laborious writer, and 
left several works iu German, which throw considerable light on tho 


motion to his figures. The frescoes of Ibis chapel are perhaps the best i history of the Baltic provinces of Russia. His principal works are — 


of his works that remain : they have been engraved by Lasiuio. 
Taddio painted also in Santa Maria Novella aud other churches nt 
Florence, and at Arc/.zo, nxul in 1312 nt I’isa ; but little remains of his 
works besides those mentioned above, aud a few small altar-pieces iu 
tempera, iu the gallery of thaacadomy at Florence and at Berlin. 

Ill Santa Maria Novella, Rddeo j>aiiiied iu fresco a W'all aud the 


Memoir on the Historians of Livonia,' Riga, 1772 ; ‘ Livonian Biblio- 
theca,' Riga, 1779 ; ‘ Essays on the History and Jjaws of Livonia,’ Riga, 
1777-85 ; ‘Annuls of Livonia, from 1030 to 1701,* 8 vols. iu Uvo, Riga, 
178083. 

GAERTNKR, or GARTNER, JOHANN ANDREAS. Descended 
himsrlf from a family of architects, Johann Giirtuer claims nothio both 
ceiling of tho Capella degli Si>aguuoli, formerly the chapter-hoiiBO. | on account of his own profeseional tolt?ut«, and us being the father of tjio 

TLo coiling represonts the Rcsiirrectiun and the Ascension of Christ, \ celebrated Fuikduigii von Gaertnkr, noticed b low. Joliaun Andreas 

" ’ I was the son of a former Andreas, a Dresden architect and artist of 

^ considerable reputation iu the early part of* tho last century; aud 

i wuB the nephew of Johauu Giirtuer, a clever architect of the same 
• period and tho same place. Ho w*u3 born at Dresden in 1743, and w*aii 
I at first more inclined towards the military prufeesion ; but going to 
j Poland ho was induced by Count MiuitBzek not to give up ai'chiti ctiiro 
j entiredy, but luther to apply himself to engineering aLo, and he was 
j oinpluyed by that uoblemau to erect various buildings upon his estates. 

I A ..1 . ^7- 


the * Descent of the Holy Ghost,* and ‘ Peter saved from Shipwreck : ’ 
iu the * ReKurrectioii ' light jirocecds from the body of Christ. The 
painting of tho w*all is apparently an allegory to the glory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, coinnicmorating his extensive kui^wledgo and his 
great services to tho church. The other W'lills of tho chapel were 
]iaiiited by Mctnuii at the huiiic time as tho works of Tutldeo were 
i'xecuted, but are much inferior to them ; on one of tho walls are the 
reputed portraits of Petrarch and Laursu Tad don’s works in this 
chapel are the most considerable eflbrU iu }>aiiit.iug of the Hth century ; 
but they are not in a suiiicionl stato of presciTuliou to judge adequately 
of their merits, though suflicieut to justify his reputatiou as the best j 
craftsmau of his age or century, in com position he was symmetrical ' 
and crude, iu character iintural, and in exprcssii ii not suponor but 
equal to Giotto. Taddeo was likewise a distinguished architect; he 
built the ]>rcseut Ponte Vccehio in 1345, and the Ponte della Triiiitk, 


After that he visited Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, iu which last capital 
ho remained nine years, when ho was invited to Coblenz, to iiiiisli 
tho Rcsideuz or electoral palace there. He next ent' red the scrvii-o 
of the Prince-bishop of Wiir/ihurg, being glad to quit Coblenz (\vhei*a 
his sou Friedrich wa -4 born), the disLurlmnccs arising out of the French 
Revolution having both rendered that city an insecure place of abode, 
and cut oft* all prospect of professional oiiiploymout. He erected seve- 


which was destroyed by the flood of ]557| and wnu rtqdnoeii by the j ral buildings at Wiirzbui g aud iu its neighbourhood, all of which display 
pivseut bridge by Ammauati. i superior talent and taste; among others the theatre, the r^rstorutions 
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QAEUTNKR, FUlEDRirilT VON. 


OAILLAUD, GABRIEL ITENRT. 


of tho cburuli of SU Micbuel at 'VViirabiirg, niul Count ScLuubom*H 
oh/ltoau at Oaibacli ; and lie coniinned to ro;-ide at Wiirzbtirg after 
political obangeB bad annexed it to Baviiria, and after he biinaclf bad 
been iiomirialed as a BavarJaii areliitect, he did not remove to 
Munich till 18(11, when lie bad boon appointed Hofbanintendaut 
there. He did not bowover find opened to him in that eiyiital the 
enlarged koojio for the diapbiy of bis abilities which ho had promined 
biiiiHeir, for of the variouB designs which he produced, scarcely any 
— none of tho more important oncs^were adopted ibr exeotttion. 
Towards ihe close of bin lile he felt the disappointment so bitterly, 
that insload of Relecting Ina brst deRigns and publishing them as a 
memorial of bis talents, lie destroyed them with bis own hfUids, as if 
to prevent others from availing themselves of the ideas wliiob be had 
been able to work out only upon paper, ('oiild he have foreseen how 
much more prosperous a career was reserved for his son, he would 
ptxibably have borne his own disappointments with less impatience of 
toinpcr. He died in 1S2G, aged cighty-thref?. 

UAEUTNER, or (iAR'I’MCIJ. FlUEDRICH VON. architect, was 
born nt Coblenz in and wsls the son of Johann Andreas Onertner. 

Brought to Munich at an early age, he rcc'.eived a general scientific 
education, and in IWOJ) entered the Aciidfiiiiy of Arts in order to devote 
hiuiHolf 8]iecially to arehitocturo. After three years ho went to IVxris, 
to enter ilio Academy there; and hero he enlarged his knowledge 
under the guidance of Vercicr. France liad been dui'ing many years 
regarded as the school of Gorniaiiy in art — for German art was then 
only about t(> re-aRt-ort iiidopeuduut cliiiracter, such os under Giirtucr and 
other artists it soon acquired. In 1814 Giirtucr went to Italy, wliei-e 
ho remained four years. Tie visited Rome, Niiplos, and other platjcs «»f 
general interest, but would a]ipear to have devoted hiinsidf to tlic 
antique inonunicntB as much as to later works, although it is the 
chiirautor of tho Byzantine and early Italian stjdc.s to which the designs 
in JjJs own buildings are nearest allie<l. lie especially studied the 
ruins in Sicily, inehidiug those at Girgciiti, Segesta, and 'J'aoroiniiia, 
wiiich he drew and published in lithography, in 18111, in a work eiiti- 
tied ‘ Views of tho beat preserved Greek Monuments of Sicily, witli 
KxjilaTialory Text.' In 1819 also he came to England, and was induced 
to think of residing here ; but in 1 820, being made professor of archi- 
tecture in the Munich Academy, he ivoa from that time engaged in 
Bavaria. AVcll qualiiied by hie studios and taste to co-ojierate in tliti 
gruuil revival fostered by the Crown IVince (afterwnrds Louis of 
Bavaria), Giirtuer became connected with several important branches 
of inuuufacturo. The superiority in forms and charnct* r attaine<l 
in the works of tho porcelain factory, of wiiich. he became director 
in 1822, was duo to him, as also in great part was the revival of 
glasH-paintiug. in 1829 the sphere of his influence was cnlaiged. 
King Louis, appreciating his talent, instructed him to design the 
Ludwigs-Kirchc, which eventually was maguificcutly decorated iiiL r- 
iially with tho aid of tho jiainter Cornelius. Near the church is the 
girat library and roeord-oflue, by the same architect. In he 

coiiimexiccd the Bliuileii-lnstitut. Amongst his other buildings about 
the same time, or subsequently, were tho University, the l^rzichnngH- 
lubtitut, the ijaniciistil't, the Priester-Seniiiiur, the Salzamt, the Lud- 
wigs- thor, and the FchUiornnshalle, all at Alunich. Besides these he 
built the palace at Wittehsbnch, the pump-room at Kissiugei), and the 
Befrciiiiigshalie at Kclheim — a gr»*at monument in the form of a 
rotunda, designed to commemorate the liberation of Germany. 

In 1S3G Giirtucr ucconipanied the king to Athens to study the Greek 
mouiiments, and theru he Avas directed to design a new Resideuz, or 
palace, for King Otho. At Atliens ho re-opened the, quarricB of 
l*eutelic marble, said to have been forgotten since the time of 
Hadrian. (In his return, he was ujipoiTited oherbanrath, or architect 
to tho court, and received the onier of Civil Merit of tlio Crown of 
Bavaria; and uu the dcpuriiire uf Coruilius for Berlin in 1841, he was 
made Director of the Academy of Arts, in addition to tho Avorks 
above uientioneil, Giirtucr was architect of the I^uinpeian IJoum« at 
ABchallenburg — one of those eilbrt.s to collect a scries of examples 
of xliflaty through Avhich, in coiiHcqnoiicc of tiiat aim, the value of 
King Louis’s still great services to art is reduced. Giirtner nL-o 
ri'Stored the Tsar-thor, and portions of the catiieilrals at Regensburg 
Bamberg. He died on the 21 st of April 1 847, aged iifty-five years. 

Gartner’s htyle, us described by Raezynski (‘Histoiro de I’Art 
Moderiio eu Ailumagne '), is one which ** recalls” the idea of tho 
Byzantine ; Avliieh, as a general statenient, is correct. Tho University 
and tliO Bibliiithck have however a marked Florentine character. 
Tho architect constantly uhcb the areh-headed window, divided into 
two lights by a ceiitre-coliiniu, and avoids the churocteristicH uf the 
late Italian styles, — whilst oniainciit of original c:haractcr is freely 
iutraduced. Much of the fame of Munich for iutcrior decoration in 
builiiiiigB, and the influence uf which has spread even to this country, 
is due to (hiriuor. A. publication of his dcHigus was commenced about 
1844 or 184r). 

GAFFUUIUS. [GAronius.] 

GAFO’ttlUS, FBANOHrNUS,or FRANCllINO GAFORI, a very 
liarucd writer on music, was born of humble pareiiia at Lodi in 14lfl. 
In his boyhood be Ai^as devoted to the service of the church, and 
among other branches of knowledge to which he api»lied himself with 
inarkt-d diligence, he studied mll^io under a Cai'iiielite friar named 
Gudeudach, of Avhich science, both tlieorctically and practically, he 


I 


1 


bpcatne a complete master. It does not seem certain that the sacer- 
Motal dignity was ever conferrod on him, though it has been coufldently 
stated tiiat he entered into holy orders. Ifo first went to Verona, 
publicly taught music tliero during some few j’oars, and also wrote liis 
work, LM uHicie InstitutioneH (.’oHocutionirs.' Tho reputation ho thereby 
acquire!] ])rocnred him an invitation from the Doge to visit Genoa, 
which he acG- pted, hut soon after proceeded to Naples, where ho met 
Tiiictor, Garncriiis, llycart, and other celebrated musicians, and, 
according to the usage of the time, held public disputations wdth them. 
At Napb B ho also ]iroducrd hU ‘ Tlicoricum Opus Harmonicai Dla- 
cipliinu.’ But the Turks having brought Avar and the plague into the 
Neapolitan territory, he Avas driven from that part of Italy, and by 
the persuasion of I’alhivicini, biaho}) of Montioello, returned to Loili, 
g:ive lecfiires on iiiiisic, and began his * I’raetica Musicic utriiirqiio 
Cantus,' his greatest Avork, wliicli avus first printed at Milan in 119:1, 
Of this, Sir J. Hawkins has given a copious abstract, an honour to 
which it was ciitiilcd, not only on account of its intrinsic merit, but 
b'lrause it is the first treatise on the art that ever appeared in print. 
It is full of that kind of iiifoi'inatiou Avhich Avas called for, and proved 
eminently useful at the period in which it Avas imblished, quickly 
sprmding the author's fame tlii'ougliout Europe ; hut, touched by tho 
pedantic spirit of thet age, he iuveiittul terms that must have cost him 
vast labour to compound, and which doubtless exacted no less from 
his roiwlors to understand. His work Ij'ing bi’fjre us, we a.re tempted 
to give a »pociincn of the language of art adoptcsl in tiit^ loth century, 
as it appears in tho headini; of one of his chapters ; ‘ ]>e I'roportioiic 
SubqnadruplaRUfiertriparticiitiqnnrhi.* 

Qaforius (erroneously called Gaffurlus ]>y Hawkins, Burney, Ate.) 
w^roto otlier works, Avhioli Averc lieM in high c.-^tiiiuilicm. It is supposed 
tiiat ho <lied in t»r about the year L‘>29. 

GAGERN, HANS GHRISTGBir ERNST, T'^IiEll lEIiU (Baren) 
V<.)N, Avas horn January 25, 17()(), nt Klcin-Nicdesheim, near \Voriim, 
in the German diicliy of H esse- 1 hirmstadt. He completed his studies 
at the universities ot‘ Leipzig and Utittiugon. At uu early age he 
entered tho service of tho rrinco of Oraiigc-Nassau, and was employed 
UR a iniiiisier, and sent as an nnibaRsador to I'aris. AVInm the Briuen 
of Orangi* in 1814 bi-eamc tho Bove|;pign of Hulland, Baron von G«g'*rn 
hecanie Ids iirime-miriistcr. and in 1815 was his simliasHador to tho 
Congress of Vienna. The i’riiico of Orungt^ having become King of the 
Netherlands, Baron A'on Oagern coiitiiiiied to be his princifuil luinirter, 
and was employed on inq^ortant occasions us his amluissador. in 
1820 tlie King of the Netherhinds rewanled his servictrs by u peusion, 
and lie then retired to reside upon his cstite at I Ionian in the ducJiy 
of Hesso-I )ax'instadt, Avhore ho died Oc.t. 22. 1852, at the age of ninety. 
He is tho author of .several valuable Avorks on subjects of history, 
]>olitiC'«, and national law. 

♦GAGERN, IJKINKICIl WILHELM AL’GHST, FKETHERR 
VON, Avas bom August 20, 1799, sit Baircuth, iti the kingdom of 
Bavaria, and is a son of the prectrllug huron. lie Htmiifd in the 
universities of Gr>ttingen, .leim, and iloidelberg. Hu entered tim 
service of tho Grand 1 >uko of Hushc- D armstadt, and in 1829 becuiini 
a member of the government-council. In INJ’J ho Avas uppoiubed 
Controller of the Ministry of the Interior and of .rustice. W iaii the 
German parliament Avas ns.sembled at Frank fiirt fiir the purpose of 
Ibriniijg a confederation of the sixialler Hlates under a eeiitr.'i] govern- 
ment, Hiinrich von Gagern wu.s ap}>oiuted ]U'csident, May J 9, 1 8-18 ; 

on the ;](»th of June, when his first term of ollice cxj»ired, he AA*as 
re elected. On Iho 18ihof Dccembi-r he resqjpicd the presidency of 
the liBsumhly, and l^kliiard Simson of Kiiuigsberg AVas tdceteil as his 
successor, the Baron von Gagern being iioniiiiatcd by the iiegont of the 
Empire to tho offices of Minister uf h'oringu AiVairs and Bresidont of 
the Ctuincil of IBinistors. After many discussions it Avas resolved, 
March 28, 1849, that the German stales shouUl he constituted an 
empire, and that the imperial dignity should bo oflered to the King 
of i^riissia. The oiler was accsordingly made, and iiegociatious between 
the parliament and the king continued for some time ; but the king 
ultimately rcfiiHud to accept the dignity, under tho conditions jiro- 
posed, and the asscnibly was dissolved without producing any result. 

GAIL, JEAN BABTISTE, horn at Baris in 1758, distinguished 
himself in iho study of Greek, and Avas made, in 1791, Brofessor of 
Greek TJtcruturo in tho College do T^'rance. In 1794 he married 
MademoiHellu Sophie Garre, who afterwards acquired celebrity as a 
iiiusiciil composer. Jean Buplisto Gad wrote numerous works, chiefly 
tranulations from the Greek; a Greek grammar, 1799, Avitii a siipplo- 
meut, or M^lssai sur les Frdpositioua Grecques considerdus sous lo 
rapport Gdographique,' 1821; and Cours de Laiigiie Gi'eeqiie, ou 
Extruits de difi‘6remt Autniira,’ in four parts, 1797-99. Tie wrote also 
* ObservatiouH sur leu Idylles de Thdocrito et les Eclogues de Virgile,’ 
1805; and lastly he furiiiihed the materials for the ^ Atlas coutuuaut 
}iar ordre de tempa, les Cartes relatives h la Gdographie d’Jierodote, 
Thucydido, Xenophon, les plans de batoillc,’ &c., 4to, Baris; to which 
are added ‘ Observations Br^UminaircH,’ and an Index, by Gail. Gail 
was made Knight of the Legion of Honour by Louis XVlIl., uud 
Knight of St. VVdadiinir by tho Emperor Aluxantlor, 

GAILLARD, GABRIEL HlONUl, a celebrated modern hrench 
birtiurian, was born in 172(>. After receiving a good education, ho 
was admitted advocate at on early ago, but ho soon left tho bar in order 
to devote himself entirely to literature. In 1745, when he was only 


QAINSBOUOUaU, THOMAS. 

ninetccu years ol<1, ho wroto a ti*eatLso on rhetoric for the viiio of young 
ladies. In 1757 he puMished the * History of Mary of Burgundy/ 
(laughter of Charles the Bold and wife of tho emperor Maximilian I., 
a work wldch had great success. In 176G was publislied his * History 
of Francis 1. of Franco.' Tho subject is well treated^ though Gaillard 
presented it in a ratlier uninviting form fur the generality of readers, 
having divided the Idstory of that celebrated redgu into separate parts, 
such a.s civil, political, militiiry, eeclcBiasticiil, and literary history, the 
private life of tiic king, ^.c. ite adopted the same plan in liis * History 
of Charlemagne/ 17^)2, in 4 vols. 4to. Besides the objection to his 
mod»f of dividing the subjrct-matter, it was further objected to the 
* liistcjry of Charlemagne’ tliat Caillard liad sunk tlie bio^'rajdiy of 
his Ihtu between two long dissertations on the first and s«;coud races 
of tbe Frcncli kings. The best work of Gailhird is bis * History of tho 
llivalry betwcim France and England,' of which the first three volumes 
u 2 )pearod in 1771, the four fullowiiig in 1774, and the four concluding 
volumes in 1777. This work embraces nut only the political and 
militiiry relations between the two countries, but also the internal 
history of both, so urraiigoil as to ])resi.‘iit a constant parallelism. 
His ‘History of tho llivalry between France and Spain,’ 8 vols. 12iuo, 
a work highly appreciated in France, is written on the same plan. 
Oaillard was the author of the ‘ Historical Dictionary* in tho *Kucy- 
clop(idi(i Mcthodiqiic/ (> voL«. 4 to, niid many other minor works, the 
1 uo^t valuable of which are a *Life of Malesberbcs,' Lis personal 
friend, 18Uo, 1 vol. 8vo; and ‘Observations on tlio History of f'Vance/ 
by Velly, A'ilhiret, and Gamier, 4 vols. 12iiio, 1800. Gaillard died in 
1 SOO, in conHoqueiico of his severe application. His moral character 
stood very high. 

GAlNSBOliulJGIT, TiluMAS, borji in 1727, at Hmlbury in SiiUblk, 
was one of the nio.st cm incut ICuglisli laudscapo-jiaiiitors of the lust 
century. His father bring n person in uaiTow' circumsbinces, tlie 
ediicutiou which his sou received was very scanty ; and it is probables 
i‘noU!;lL that, ill bis boyish <l:iys ho pastsed much less time at Fciiool 
than in the woods of Sull'nlk, where he acijulrod that rcli.-»li for the 
beauties of qnitit nature and tiiat intimate ac<]uulntanco with them fur 
which liis early jiiclures arc so pcculiarl 3 ^ distiiigidshed. Having 
almost I'roiji his childhood amused blmHelf wiili sketching any object, 
that sti'uck his fanc}^, an old tier, a groii]* of cattle, u shepherd and 
his (h)g, &c., he vemtured ou colouring, aud hud ]>aintcd several land- 
scapes h‘ for<s he was iourtciui years of age, when he was sent to ijondtiU. 
There ho was for some time with Mr. Oravelot, the engraver, and 
Maytmin, tlui ]>idiiter, with whom ho did not rrmaiti long, Irnt. setting 
up us a portraitqiai liter, supported himself, till at the age of nineteen 
he inarrird a young la iy who had a fortune of 200/. per annum. On 
his uiarriagc lie went tt> Ipswich, where lie resided till 1700, when lie 
removed to Bath. Having practised portrait-painting with increasing 
HiiccosR, ho removed in 1774 to London; and having painted portraits 
of some of tlic royal fainil}’, wliieh were much admired, ho soon 
a(‘qiilrcd cxtciisivc jinLCticc and proportionate emolument. But though 
his ]iortrails wcti* much valued at the time as striking likenesses, this 
was too frequently tlicir chief merit: they w(?re often painted in a 
rough careless maiiiuir, in a style of hatching and scumViling entirely hi.-4 
own, ])roducing indeed an ellV ct at a distance, but uiidctcruiiiicd aud 
indisiiin-t when viewed near. At times ht; would take more jiains, and 
allow what lui could do. But Gaiiishorougli in fact considered tids 
louse manner ns so peculiarly characteristic, if not excellent, that he 
was do.siriius tliat his j ictunis in the oxhibitinii might be so Ining as 
to be within roach of close insjiectioxi. (biiushorougli was one of the 
tliirty six meinhers chosen at the foundation of the Iloyal Academy, 
and at the first exliiVntion of the academy’ in the following year he 
. contributed two iioriraits, a boy's head and a large landscape. 

The fame of Gainsborougii now rests ou his laudscaxius, to tho 
}>aiutiug of which ho more and more devoted Ixiiiisolf from tho time 
of Ids removal to Loudon ; and what might be called fauc^’^pieces, 
such as the celebrated ‘ Cottage-Door/ now in the collection of the 
Marquis of Westminster. But in speaking of his laudscaj)CH, there 
must be remark^Ml a striking differenca! betweeu his early and his later 
j>orformauc:'S. In tUo former every featuri^ is copied from nature? in 
gi’iiat detail, and yet without stilliieHs; so that they, in a measure, look 
like nature itself rcHect«Ml iu a convex mirror. In his latter works 
striking eflect, great breadth aud judicious distribution of light and 
shade, and depth, glow, and richness of colour, produce a grand and 
even a solemn impression. Both styles have their admirers ; but in 
the ju'eseut fusbioiiablo tendency to minute imitation, GuiiisburougU's 
most highl^'-detailod early landscape w'ould bo probably regarded as 
coarse and uiifiuishod. Gainsborough may not deserve to be ranked, 
as some would have 1dm, with Vandyck, Rubens, aud Claude, iu 
portrait and in lands(iap«, yot all will assent to il)o opinion of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds — “ That if ever this nation should produce genius 
Biithcicnt to acquire to us the liouourable distinction of an English 
school, tho name of Gainsborough will bo transmitted to posterity as 
one of tbe very first of that rising name.” He was iu fact the first 
really original English laudscapeqiainter. Every work of his pencil 
bears upon it a marked impress. A laudscape by GaLUsborougb--<evou 
tbougli one of his earlier works — is never a mere view of a particular 
spot, but a poetic rendering of the scene as coloured by the imagination 
of the artist, aud a realisation, as far as may bo, of the idea it has 
assumed in Lis mind. 


GAJ, LJUDKVIT. 

i Gainsborough died of a cauccr iu the neck, August 2nd, 1788, in tbe 
! sixty -first year of his age. 

(Cunuingbam, Lives of British Painters; Fulcher, Life of Oaiiu^ 
’ borough, 1856.) 

GAIUS, or CAIUS, one of the Roman classical jurists whoso works 
! entitle him to a place among the great writers on law, such as Papiuian, 
Paulus, aud Ulpian. Nothing is kuowu of the personal liistnry of 
I Gaius beyond the? probable fact that be wrote under Antoninus Pius 
and Aurelius. His works were largely used in the compilation of the 
; ‘ Digest,’ or * Pandect,’ which contains extracts from the writings of 
I Gaius under the following titles: — ‘Res (.'ottidiaunc sive Aiircnrum.' 

• (Dig. xl. 9, 10, &c.); ‘Do Caf-ihiis,' (xii. 6, (»:5, Ac.); ‘Ad Edictuui 
' uEdilium Curulium,’ (xxi. 1, IS, &c.); * LiVier ad Edictum Prsntoris 
Urbani,’ (xl. 12, 6, Ac.) ; * Ad Edictum Provincialc,* (xiv. 4, 9, Ac.), 

I which consisted of thirty books at least ; ‘ l«'idtii Gommisporum,* 

I (xxxii. 1, 14, Ac.) ; ' Formula Hypolhocaria,* (xx. 1, 4, Ac.) ; * Institu- 
iiunes/ (i. 6, 1, Ac.); ‘Do Verbonim ObligatiouibuM,’ (xlvi, 1, 70). 
There are also extracts from several other works of Gaius in the 
* Pandect/ 

The ‘ lustitutioiiH ’ of Gaius were jirobably tlio earliest tittem]xt to 
proaont a sketch of the Roman law in the form of an elementary text- 
book. This work continued in general use till the compilation of the 
‘ Institutions ’ which boar the iianio of Justinian, and which were not 
only mainly hasod on the * Institutions ’ of Gaius, hut, like this earlier 
work, were divided into four books, with the same geueml distribution 
of the subject-matter a» that adopted by Gaius. 

The ‘ IiiBtitutioiiH ’ of Qaius iL 2 )pear to have been neglected after the 
promulgation of Justinian's compilation, and wera finally lost. Tho 
detached pieces collected in the ‘ Digc'st,’ aud what (amid he gathered 
from the *Breviariiim Alaricianum,' the code of the Visigotiis is 
souictiiiies called, wore all that remained. But in 1816, Niebuiir dis- 
covered a manuscript in the library of the chapter of Verona, which 
ho ascertained t(» be a treatise on Uoiuau hiw, and Avhich Savigii}^, 
founding Jiis opinion on the specimen 2 )ublished by Niebuhr, con- 
jectured to bo the ‘ Institutions’ of Gains. 

This conjecture of Suvigny was soon fully confirmed, though tho 
manuscript has no author's name ou it. Goeacheii, Bckker, aud 
Hollwcg undertook to examine and copy this manuscript, an edition 
of which atipcared at Berlin iu 182(1, edited by Qoesclien. To form 
some itlea of the labour necessary to decipher this uianusirript, and of 
the j>atieiit perseverance of the scholars who undertook this I’ormidablo 
task, the reader must refer to the I'eport of GoescLcn to tho Academy 
of Berlin, November 0, LSI 7. Tho inaiiuscri))t consists of one huu- 
dn«l and twcuty-sevoii sheets of ])archmcnt, Ihel original writing ou 
which was (ho four books of the ‘ Jnstitulious ' of Gaius. This 
original writing had on sumo iiages been washed out, so fur as w*um 
practicable, aud on others bcraLched out; and tlic whole, with the 
exci'ption of two sheets, hntl been ro-writtiiii with the episth's of »St. 
Jerome. Tiie lines of tho original aud of tho substilutod writing run 
ill the same direction, and often cover one anotber ; a cireuui.stuiice 
which coii.siilcrabl 3 ’ increased the difficult 3 ' of deciphering the text of 
Gaiu.s. Ill addition to this, sixty-three images Lad been written on 
three times : the first writing was tho t(?xt of Gaius, which had hi^en 
erased ; and tbe second, which was a theological work, had shared the 
sauu? fate, to make room for the (?pistles of St. Jerome. 

A second examination of this manuscript was made by Blulmic 
(‘Pi'acfatio Novm Editiouis*), aud a new edition of the ‘ luslitutioiis ’ 
was juiblislied by Goesclu-ii, at Berlin, iu 1824, which presents us 
with an exairt co])y of tho manuscript with all its dcficiencic.s, aud 
contains a most copious list of tho abbreviations used by the copyist 
of Gaius. 

The discovery of a work, tho loss of which liad so long been 
regretted, produced a most liv(?ly sensation among ooiitliieutal jurists, 
aud called furtli a great uuiiibcr of e.sHays. lu hhigland it attracted 
comparatively little attention, though it is undoubtedly one of tho 
most valuable additions that have been made in modern times to uiir 
knowledge of Ritiiian Ijaw. The? fourth book of tho ‘ Institutions’ is 
l»articuhii'ly useful for tliu inforinatiou which it couttiiiis on actions 
aud the forms of procedure. The st 3 ’lc of Gaius, like that of all tho 
classical Boman jurists, is jierspicuous and yot concise. 

Among the most useful editions of Gaius is that by Klenzo and 
Bucking (Berlin, 1S29), which cuutaius the ‘Institutions' of Gaius 
and Justinian, so anauged as to present a parallelism, and to furnish 
a proof, if any were yet wanting, that tho manuscript of Verona is the 
genuino work of Gaius; and Ikicking’s subscciueut edition, 12uio, 
Bonn, 1841. 

in addition to tho references already made, tho reader may consult 
an ingenious essay b 3 ' Goeschen on the ‘ Res Quotidiaiiic, of Gaius, 
Zcifschrift fur Ueschichlliche Bvchtswisscnschafi, Berlin, 1815; Hugo, 
Lthrbadt tier (ieschichtc ties BOtnischeu Rechts ; Dupont, DisquisU. in 
Ctjiuuhentariani iv. Instil, (laii, tOc., Lugd. Bat- 1822; 1 1 uachke, i/ ar 
L’ritik und Inttrji, von Gaius Instil,, in liis SLuditn des Horn, Rechts, 
8vo, Bres. 1880. The Institutes of Gains have been translated into 
FreucU by Buulet, 1826 ; Doiaengct, 1818; aud Pdlat, 1844, Ac.; 
aud the first book into German by I’ou Brockdorfi', 1824. 

♦GAJ, LJUDEVIT, the founder of modern Illyrian literature, was 
born about 1810, at ivropiua in Croatia, whore his father was au 
apothecary. Gaj studied law at Peath, and there came under tho 
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influence of Kollar^ tho Slovakian po<!t, who, born in Hungary,^ but 
of a Slavonic atock, bad adopted the kinflred language of Bohemia as 
the vehicle of his genius. Gaj, who afterwards studied^ in some of 
tbo German univeraities, returned to Croatia about 1835, where he 
proposed to establish a periodical publication in tho Croatian language. 
To do this, as Croatia was an Hungariau province, it was necessary to 
apply to the Hungarian authorities for permission, and it was refused. 
Oaj then applied to the Austrian governineut direct, and the permission 
is said by some to have been grunted at a personal audience by tho 
Emperor FraiiciH, with the purpose of baflliiig the views of the Hun- 
garians for the extension of their language, which they had already 
Bucceoded in introducing into tho schools of Croatia. The Cilroatian 
newspiijier was successful, and its editor’s views began to enlarge. He 
perceived, that as bis friend Kollar in the nortli of Ifutigary had 
abandoned Slovakian to write in Bohemian for a largcT public, so the 
Slavonic dialects of the south of Hungary — Croatian included — would 
be intelligible to a large circle of readers if their provincial pecu- 
liarities were kr])t in tlie background, and their general rcsc^tublance 
more carefully attended to and made promiueiit. This Servians, the 
lJulmatians, the Bosnians, the Cmatians — all speak what is radically 
the same language, but so disfigured by clilTereiit alphiiVicts, and 
different systems of orthography, that the great faci has been kept 
out of view. Scattered under the Austrian anil the Turkinii gevoru- 
ment, and in one case independent, as iu Montenegro — divided 
between the Greek and the lloinaii church, anil in one case perverted 
to Mohammedanism, as in Bosnia — the great race of tho South Slavo- 
nians is still CBt'cntially one, and if ns much ])ains were taken to unite 
it os to keep it dividoil, a South Slavonic language and literature 
might extend from Turkey to within sight of Venice. Gaj's purpose 
wan to further this end by ohiiteratiug provincial poctiliaritics 
from his Croatian, axid writing wliat he proposed to call ^Tllyriaii,* 
which was to form a common standard for nil tbo dialects, 
lie gave to his newspaper the name of ’Ilirska Novina,' or ‘The 
Illyrian News,’ and to a liteniry supplement, published iu coniuMrtifin 
with it, that of ‘ Danica Ilirsku,’ or ‘ The Illyrian Morning Star.’ The 
movement met with much success, as a bevy of young authors appeared, 
who followed iu the jiath which Gaj liad pointed out. The opi>usiliDD 
of tho Hungarians furuished him with tho exclamation, “ You Magyars 
are but an ii^lniid in the mblst of a Slavonic ocean ; if you stand too 
much iu the way the waves will overwhelm you.” In 1837 he pnb- 
lishi d an Illyrian grammar, and booii after an Illyrian and German 
dictionary. He prepared a settled system of orthocrraidiy, which wa*-; 
ndojited by a cousidcrahlo lumiber of writurs. His efforts were of 
course already distasteful to the Hungarians, and not. thought to be 
entirely acceptable to the Austrians, whose attention was frequoiiily 
called by his o[»pouentj to the danger of exciting a common feeling of | 
Slavonic enthusiasm among populations not Huhjeet to a Slavonic 
government. The Servians were also found unwilling to call the 
language they spoke Illyrian, or to resign their llu8.siaii alphabet in 
favour of a lloman one, over which indeed their own presents many 
advantages. Tho great outbreak of 1818, in which Jellacliicli, the 
Ban of Croatia, was the champion at once of the national hinguago, and 
of the Austrian govern inenl, seemed likely to decide the triumph of 
the Illyrian cause, but though the result of the struggle was tlie over- 
throw of Hungary, Hlyrianism Keems to have made less progress since 
than before. Giij, who had taken an active part in the struggle, has 
been little heard of of late ; it is certain tliat he is now looked on 
with suspicion by the Austrians, and it is said that he had been suh- 
jecteil to imprisonment for carrying too far Lis Slavonic tendencies. 
He is of some eminence us a poet, aud a national ballad by him, in 
imitation of the popular rolish national song, * Tepzcze Polska nicz- 
ginela,’ or ’ Poland has not iinished yet,’ with the seutimout applied 
to Croatia, was a few years back on tlie lips of every Croat. 

G ALAN PNG, the name by wliieh Baldassare Alois! is generally 
known. He was horn at Bologna in IfiTH, was educated in the school 
of the Carracci, aud became one of the most distil igui^^lied of the 
Italian portrait-paiuti^rs : ho is sometimes called tlio Italian Vnndyck. 
He practised chiefly at Home. Qalaiiiiio was also a very able historical 
jiainter and a skilful etcher : ho died in 1838. 

GALBA, SE'RVIUS SULPITHUS, born under the reign of Augustus, 
of a jiairician family, served with distinction iu Germany, was after- 
wards proconsul, first in Africa, and afterwards iu the Tarraconensis 
province of Spain, in which offiioo he acquired a reputation for justice 
aud moderation. He was still iu Spain when Julius Viiidex, tho pro- 
consul of Celtic Gaul, rose against Nero; Galba joined Yiiidex, and 
Otho, governor of Lusitania, followed his example. Th*^ assembled 
mtiliitudes saluted Galba as emperor and Augustus, but he declared 
that he was only acting as tho lieutenant of the senate and people of 
Home, in order to put an end to tho disgraceful tyranny of Nero. 
The iVa^torian guards at Rome soon after having revolted against 
Kero, proclaimed Galba, and the senate acknowledged him as emperor. 
Galba hastened from Spain to Rome, where he began by cralliug to 
account those favoiirites of Nero who had enriched themselves by pro- 
Bcriptions and confiscations, and by the senseless prodigality of that 
prince ; but it was found that most of them had already dissipated 
their ill-gotten wealth. Galba, or rather his confidants who governed 
him, then proceeded against the purchasers of their property, and 
confiscations became again tbo order of tlie day. At the same time 


Galba exercised great parsimony iu the administration, and endea- 
voured to enforce a strict discipline among the soldiers, who had 
been used to the prodigality and licence of the previous reign. The 
emperor, who was past seventy years of age, soon became tlie object 
of popular dislike and ridicule, his favourites were hated, and revolts 
against him broke out iu various quarters, several of which wera put 
down and punished severely. Galba thought of strengthening himself 
by adopting I’isu Liciniauus, a young patrician of cousiderahlo personal 
merit, as Cacsai’ and his successor ; upon which Otho, who had expected 
to be tho object of his choice, formed a conspiracy among the guards, 
who proclaimed him emperor. Galba, unable to walk, caused himself 
to be carried iu a litter, hoping to suppress the mutiny ; hut at tho 
appearance of Otho’s armed partisans his followers left him ; and even 
the litter-bearers threw the old man down and ran away. Some of 
the legionaries came up and put Galba to death, after ii reign of only 
seven months, counting from the time of Nero’s death, A.o. 6S. 
Galba w'as seventy-two years of ago at the time of his death. He was 
succeeded by Otho, hut only for a short time, as VitolliuK superseded 
him, and V espasianu;! soon after superseded Vitelliii.^*. (Taeitu.-', 
Jliator, i. — iv.) 


Cniii of Galba. 

lUitisli MuF^ouni. Actual size, llrass. Wcijrlit graiiiK. 



GALK'XUS, ( ’LATT'DIIJS, one of the most celebrated ainl valuable 
of theiinciont medical writt^rs, was b<.»ru at TVrgamum, .v.n. 131. 'rho 
exact time of his death is nut known, hut as he speaks of l^crtinax 
and Severus ns emperors, we may conclude thnt Suidas (v. VaKnv&s) is 
not far from tho truth in stating that he lived to the aE^o of soveut3\ 
Ho was early instructed In the doctrines of the Arii^totcdian and Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and appears also to iiave devoted some time to tlie 
study of the }>6culiar toiic-ts of the other sects ; for while yet very 
young, ho wrote commentaries on the Dialectics of the Stoic 
ChrysLppus. 

His anatomical aii'l medical stuillus were coinmcnccil under Satyrus, 
a celebrated anatomist; Stratonlcus, a disciple of tho Hippocratic 
school; and .t'E-ichrion, a follower of tho Empirics. After the death 
of hD father he travelled to Alexandria, at tliat time the nmst famous 
school of medicine iu tho world. His studies were so zealously and 
successfully pursued, that he was publicly iuvited to retiii'u to liis 
native country. At the age of thirty-four he settled himself iu Rome, 
wiieii his celebrity became so great from the sucjcess of his i)racticn, 
and more especially from his great knowledge of anatomy, that he 
quickly drew upon himself the jealousy of all the J toman physicians. 
At the solicitation of many pbiloaophors and men of rank, he com- 
menced a course of lectures on anatomy ; hut by the jealousy of Ids 
rivals he was <|uick1y compelled to discontinue them, and eventually 
; to leave Romo entirely. 

The instruction which Galen had received iu the principles of the 
various sects of medical pliilosojdiy, had given him an acquaintnnee 
with the peculiar errors of each, and lie speaks of them all at times 
in the lauguiigo of no measured contempt. I'lie school which was 
founded by himself may justly merit tho title of Eclectic, for its 
dootriues were a mixture of the philosojihy of Plato, of the physics 
and logic of Aristotle, and of the practical knowledge of Hippocrates. 
On many occasions ho expresses himself strongly on the superiority of 
theory to mere ein]uricism ; but upon those matters which do not 
admit of being objects of experience, such as the nature of tlie 
soul, he confesBoa his ignorance and inability to give any plausible 
explanation. 
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But in order to form a correct cHiiinalc of the merits of this physi- 
cian, it is necessary for us to iiieniiou particularly souio of his contri- 
butions to medical Hcicnce. Anatomy was at all times the favourite 
pursuit of Galen, but it does not appear that he had many oppor* 
tuTiities of dissecting tho human subject. This we may infer with 
certainty from the gratification he cx)iresses at having discovered a 
human skeleton at Alexandria, and having bet^n enabled to make 
observations on the body of a criminal which had remained without 
buriaL liis dissections were principally confined to the apes and 
lower animals ; and it is to this circuuisbuice that many of the errors 
in his description are n^ferrihle ; for from tho examination of tht*se 
iinimals he attoin]>ted to infer analogically the structure of the 
human body, lie (iesciibes tho sternum as consiHtiiig of seven places 
instead of eight. Ho supposes tho sacrum to consist of three pit'ces 
iiistoail of five, and looks upon tho coccyx as a fourth, whereas it is 
a (ll-^tinct boiio in men till twenty or twenty-five, and in women as l.it(> 
as forty-five. 

His descri}ilionH of the musdrs appear to bo more gcncrsdly coiTcct. 
lie described for the first time two of the mnsdes of the Jaws, iind 
two wiiidi move the KhoiildiU'. In addiLinu to theso ho tliscovorud tho 
popliteal inusdo4 and tho platysoia myoidus. Ho douind tiic muscular 
ioxtiire of the heart on acf^ciuiit ef the complicated nature of its 
i'uii(;tions, but he gave a good do.-uri]>tiou of its transverse fibres and 
its goiici'ul htructure. Tho knowledge of the vascular s^stoiu which 
Galen possessed does not appear to have bei'n greater or more accurate 
than that of his predecessors. Tlis Bnjtposed tlie veins to originate in 
llie Jiv(T, and the arteries to Lake thidr rise from the heart. He like- 
wise rdiowiul by* experiment, in opposition to Erasistratus, that the 
arteries contaiiicil Idoud, and not tuerdy the animal sjtirits, as that 
jihyt:i<-iaii ijiaintaiucd. Ho laid observed tlie structure and use of tbe 
valves of the heart, aiiil, arguing from tlieir evident intention, (‘un- 
chided that a portion (if the blood pansed with tlie animal spirits from 
the piiltiiunary artiTy into tho piiltuonary vein, and so to the left side 
of the heart. iJo was also aware of tho cuiiuectiou betwi.eii ttiii veins 
and arteries by im aiis of the capillary vessels, ^fhe exiMtinice of the 
ductus arteriasns and foramen ovale during the stage of ffchal life was 
not unknown to him, and he had also noticed the change:^ which they 
undergo after birth. 

Galen uii lor. tood gOMC!rally the dwtiiicLion betwcc'n nerves of 
sensalion and nerves of incdiou; but his knowle lgo upon this point 
(hies not ap}>(-ar to have been great, for ho snppo.xed that tlie former 
proceod(‘d only from tho brain, and that tho latter had their origin 
ttxdusivdy in the sjiiiia) marrow. 'I'liis o])iiii>'ii is the nioro voiuark- 
nbl(», as lie himself dexcriU^s tho third i>air of cerebral iiervo'^, or 
principal motor nerve of the eye. In his description of tho cerebral 
n>‘rvus he notices the olfactory, tliough somewhat indistinctly, the 
optic, the Ihird [fair, two branches of the fif(.h, tho tw*o divisions of 
the seventh [Kiir, and some braiiclii^s of the par vagum and hypoglossal 
nerves; but In*, appears to have coiifuiiiideil those together very much 
in his di Hcriptiou. He detected the mistake of tliuso aiialomisis who 
thought there was an entire crossing of the o])tie nerves, but fell 
himself into the error of supposing that no decussation at all takes 
place. 

In ordi^r lo form correct jiliysiological views, it is m'oe.H.^ary to 
empli.»y many and varied experiments, and to modify^ them in diiihrcut 
W'ays, that we may be able to satisfy the iinuierous conditions which 
every jirobh-m iu physiology presents. To this mode of impiiry 
Galon b(mji-tiiiie.s liad ri'couive, and it were to bo w'islicd tliat lie 
had muri: fn\pienily made use of It. To prove the dejioiideiiee of 
mu.-^cnlar motion u;)oii nervous Intlueiico, lie divided the nerves which 
supply tlie mu.selos of tlie sboubb r, and found that after the division 
all ])o\ver of moLion eeas.-d. I hit he do.3.s not seem to have noticed 
that the nervous iullneiico is only one of the many stimuli which call 
the muscles into action. As he eorisideivd the luNirt to be devoid of 
nerves, lie might have avoub-d this error, had ho not fortified himself 
agalii.^t the truth by as.suiniiig that its i^trllcturo is not muscular. Ho 
also ilc[»rivr.d animals of tlndr voice byr dividing the iatei-eostul inus- 
clc;i, by tying tiie recurrent nerve, or by^ injuring tbe spinal cord. 
In theondicnl pliysiology his arrangfunout of the vital jiiieiionjeua 
doRorves to be particularly rceonled, im it forms the groundwork of 
all the cla8.si (1 cations which have since been propoi>ed. It U founded 
upon the essential differoneos observed in the functions themselves. 
Obs(Tving tJiat some of them cannot be interrupted without the 
destruction of life, and for the most part are uncuiiseiously performed, 
whilst another class may be suspended without injury, are aceotn- 
paxiied by scusation, aud subject to tho power of the will, he divuled 
tho fiinclioiis iuto three great classes. The vital furictions are those 
whose continuance is essential to life ; the nuimul arc those which arc 
perceived, and for the most part are subject to the will ; whilst tbe 
natural are performed without consciousness or control. He then 
assumed certain abstract }>rincipleH upon which these functions w*ere 
supposed to depend. He conceived tlie first to have their scat in tho 
heart, the second in the brain, aud the third iu the liver. Thus tho 
|iiilsatioiiB of tho In -art 01*0 produced by the vital forces, and those are 
oomiiiuuieated to tho arteries by the intervention of tho pneumaj 
this is the more subtle part of tbe air, wbicli is taken in by respiration, 
and convoyed from the lungs to the left side of the heart, and thence 
to tho difiereut parts of the body. In the brain the piieuma forma I 


the medium by which impressions from external objects arc conveyed 
to the common sensoriitm. The same principle is applied to tho 
explanation of the natural functions aUo. Observing that these forces 
are not BufUciont for the explanation of the different vital phonomoua, 
Galon had recourse** to the doctrine of elements, of which, after the 
example of Aristotle, and before him LUato in the * Timoous,’ ha admits 
four, aud from the mixture of these deduces the secondary qualities. 
It may he worth while to observe how he employs this hypothesis in 
his treatise * De tuendd Valetudino* (Ed. Johan. Caii, Basil, ap. Eroben. 
1549), in the explanation of the plicuomeua of health and disease. 
The injurious influences to which animal bodies arc liable are of two 
kinds : innate or necessary, and acquired. The former depend upon 
their original constitution. They are formed of two Hub.Rtances ; tho 
blood, whicli is the material ; and the semen, the formative 

principle. Those arc composed of tho same general elements — “ hot, 
cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce,’' or, to express them iu 
their esHencos iust.'ad of their (.pialitics, tiro, air, water, and eaHh. 
Their difierencos depend upon tho proporlicuis in which theRe elctiieuts 
enter into the:r corapoRitiou. Thus in the semen the fiery and aeriform 
osseiices prodoiuinato ; iu tlie blood, the watery and earthy ; and iu 
the blood tho hot is miperior to tho cold, and the moist to dry. Thu 
setiK^n again is drier than tho blood, but yet upon the whole is of a 
moist nature ; so that iu the original formation of the body tiiere is a 
predorniimixco of the moist principle. After birth therefore thrre is 
a necessity fur an increase of the dry principle. This is obtaiuod not 
from the earth itself, but through the medium of fire. From tho 
increasing influence of this principhs tho cUuogn.'j which take place 
in the body during life are to b::> explained : as, for iiiutaner, the soft- 
ness aud flexibility of the limbs in childhood compared with their 
rigidity in old age. By eating and drinking wo obtain a fresh supply 
of the dry and moist principles. By respiration and tho pulsatiuiis of 
the he.*irt a due supply of the Cold and hot principles is kojit up ; but 
as they cannot be obtained in a fit state for the different uses of tho 
nnitnai oconomy, organs are uceeasary to digest, Be]>arate, and remove 
the uii.siiitiiblo x>orlioiis. 

Health consists in the perfect and harmonious admixture of these 
various elenieuts ; but wu must assume, in addition, that the body is 
freo from pain, and that there is no obstacle to tho due performance of 
the fiinctions. From this idea of health wo may easily form tho con- 
cojitiou of di^iMLse. It is that statu of body in which the fuiietioiis are 
iu any way interrupted, it depends upon some dispropoi*tioii iu the 
constituent idements, or some unnatural condition of the organs. The 
cauHes of disease are divided by Galon into occtasional and predisposing, 
'i'lio predisposing causes are supposed to dejieud upon some degene- 
ration of the humours. This d<'geuerati(m was called by him a putre- 
faction. Thus the quotidian fever is referred to putrefaction of the 
mucus; tertian, to that of the yellow bile; and quartan, to that of 
the black bib— this last humour being slow of motion, and requiring 
a greater time for tho completion of the ^laroxysm. It was upon this 
theory of toe putrefaction of the humours that the practiccr of 
X»hysiciao3 was founded for centuries after tho death of Galen, and 
tJieir remedies were directed to the expulsion of tho supposed oirending 
mritter. Tnflaiutnatiou dtq>cuds, according to Galen, ii|Km the passage 
of the blood iuto those parts which in their uurinal condition do not 
contain it. If tho hlood bo accompanied by the spirits, the iiiflatn- 
matiou is spirituous ; if the blood [umetrates alone, it is phleguioijous. 
Krysipulatims inflammation is caused by the adiriixtiiro of bile; 
oc.lematoiiH, by that of nxiicus; and schirrous, by the addition of black 
bile. The saino divisions of iiitlamiriatioii arc still retained by syste- 
matic writers, but we are content to abstain from referring them to 
these assumed causes. 

The reputation of Galen was established upon tho g>meral reoeptioii 
which his theories mot with, and his xmssiou for theorising was so 
great that ho has loft us but few good descriptions of disonse. In those 
his xu'incipal object seems tu have been to display his own talent fur 
Xirogiiosis. From a ch tractor like this we are not to expect much 
information iu the application of particular remedies, but tho general 
principles wlxieh he lays down in resxioct to iudiculiuus of treatment 
are worthy of notice. He directs us to draw our indications especially 
from the nature of the disease; but if this bo undiscovered, from the 
iniltioDce of tlie soosous and the state of tlio atmosx’hero, from the 
constitution of the patient, his manner of living, 09 his streugtli, and 
in some few instances from the accession of the disease, lie is said 
to have occasionally performed surgical operations, but during his 
stay iu Jtomo he commonly refused to do so, in comx>liauce with tho 
custom of tho J toman physicians. 

The unbounded influence whicli iho authority of this great and 
learned x>hyriiGiaii exercised over the minds of his .successors, uiiquos- 
tionably cjiitributod to retard tlie progress of medicine ; for while 
physicians were occupied in the study of his works, and iu vain 
attempts to reconcile the phononiona of nature with the dicta of their 
master, they had little time and loss inclination to interrogate Nature 
herdclf, and pursue the study of medicine iu those fields iu which alone 
it can be followed with succesa 

Galen was a most volumiuoua writer. Though many of his works 
are said to have been burnt in his house at Borne, and others in the 
course of time have been lost, there ore still extant 1 37 treatises and 
fragments of treatises, of which 82 are oonsideiHid undoubtedly genuine. 
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From 30 to £»0 treatiaoB arc still in iiiuuuscri 2 »t, and 1C8 aro mentioned 
as the ascertained number of those that are lost ^ Tho writings of 
Galen aro valuable, not only for the histoiy of medicinei but the great 
variety of miscellaneous matter which thoy ooutain. 

Numerous editions of his works have been published, and several 
lattin translations, since the discovery of printing. Five Latin editions 
of the collected works of Quleu were published before the Greek text : 
the first Latin edition is that by Bonardus, Venice, 1490, 2 vols. foL 
His ^Historiu Plulosofihica * was printed by Aldus in 1497, together 
with some treatises of Aristotle and Theophrastus ; and in 1525 the 
same printer published the first complete edition of the Greek text at 
Venice in 5 vols. fob, which was edited by And. and Fr. AsiilauiiH, 
and was dedicated to (3emcut VI T. The text of this edition was by 
no means correct, but the impressions on largo ])aj)cr are scarce and 
viduablc. An edition was published at Basel, 1562, in 4 vols. fob, 
with prolegomena, by the naturalist Gesner. His treatises, * De 
Methodo Medendi/ * Do Nuturali Facultate,' * De Sanitato TiiendV 
were translated by our countryman Linacro; and an edition of his 
treatise, ' He Sanitate Tueudu,' and of some oilier works, was published 
by CaiuB. More recently an edition in Greek and Latin has been pub- 
lished by C. Q. Kiihu (20 vols. 8vu, Lipshe, 1821-33). Most of tho 
wiitingB of Galen exist also in Arabic, and some in Hebrew traiislations. 
The reputation of this great writer was for a long time as unbounded 
and his authoiity as absolute among the Ai-abs as among the physicians 
of Ftiropo. 

(Harvey, ExercU. Anatom,; Sprcngel, //tsZory of Medicine; Clark, 
Re^fiort of Animal Phyniulogift from the Trans, of Brit. Assoc.^ 1834 ; 
Fabricius, Bi//, Grac. ; Choulaut, Jlandhach dev BiidairJcinde far die 
Aelterc Atedicin.) 

G ALFttI US. 1 Maximianus.] 

GALIA/Nl, FFRT)I NANDO, was beru at Chieii, in tho Abruzzo, 
in 1728, and studied at Naples, wliere lie first attracted attt'iiiiou by 
some htimoroiiK compositions which he [lublished under an assumed 
name, to ridicule certain ]>edanti(; academicians (* Coniponimenti varii 
}ier la rnurlo di Domenico tJunnacicoue carnciice della Gran Corte 
della Vicariii,* 1749). In the following year Ids important work, 

* Della Moucta,’ on the * coin,’ or ^ currency,’ was aLo published under 
an assiuiied name, lii this work he established th(t princi[do, which 
was then fur from being acknowledged, that money is a merchandise, 
and that its value and interest ought to be left free like other gooils. 
This work ]n'oduced a great scuMiiliou on the Continent, and espe- 
cially at Naples, where tlie government adopted its principles, and hfft 
the trade in bullion free. It is generally bidieved that Bartolommeo 
lutieri and the Marquis Uiuucciui, two Tuscan economists of that 
time, i'uruialied Qaliaui, who was then a young muri scarcely twenty- 
one 3XMirs of age, with their ideas on tho subject, which Galiaiii 
cxteiiilcd and produced in a I'eaduble shape. He published a st^coud 
oditioii of this work, thirty years after, in 1780, with additions, lu 
the first book he examines the intrinsic value uf tho precious metals, 
indepeudout of tlioir use as currency ; in tho second he treats of tho 
Use of a metallic currency as a medium of exchange ; and in the third 
he diPGusses the relative value of the three metals used for coin, the 
couvcutional value of the coined currency of a country in relation to 
the prices of goods, aud the occasional expedient adopted by some 
governnieuts to raise the value of the currency. 

lu 1 759 Galiarii was sent to I'aris as secretary of legation, and his 
vivacity, wit, and repartee rendered him a favourite among the 
fashionable and literary coteries uf that capital. He remained in 
Paris several years, visited Fnglnnd and Holland, and on his return 
to France wrote his ‘ ])ialoguos sur le Commerce dcs Blus,’ which was 
his second work on politicad economy. He did not fuiblish this essay 
biinaelf, but left the manuscript in the hands of Diderot, who hud it 
printed in 1770. The French economists were then divided into two 
parties, one of which advocated a free trade in corn, and the other 
was opposed to it. An edict, published in 17(*4, permitting the froo 
exportation of corn, was followed by a rise of ]iriccs and a scarcity, 
which by some were consiilcrcd as tho ifiects of that measure, whilst 
others denied the iufci'ciice. Galiuui suj’ported neithor of the two 
systems absolutely : he contended that the laws couceruiug the corn- 
trade must vary according to the situation of various states, the 
nature aud cultivation of the resiiective soils, th(f relative 
their corn districts or provinces, and also tlie form of their govern- 
meuts. In a letter to SSuard, dated 1770, he explains himself more 
clearly on this last to 2 iic, saying, ** that under a despotic govcsriiment 
a free exportation of corn might prove dangerous, as it might bo 
followed by a famine, which would rouse the 2 >eople against its rulers ; 
that in a democracy the same freedom is a natur^ result uf the 
politicul institutions; whilst in mixed aud lumpci'ate governineuts 
the freodoTii of the corn-trade must be modified by circumstauocs.” 

On bis return to Naples, Galiaui was ap}ioinicd by the king to the 
Board of Trade, aud afterwards to the Board of Fiuauces, aud to tho 
superintondeiice of the crown domains. His health, naturally weak, 
Buflered from cunslaut application, aud ho died in October 1787, at 
the age of fifty-nine years. Ho left in manuscript a commentary or 
aeri^ of disquisitions on the life aud character of Horace aud the 
spirit of his poems, extracts from which are found in the ' Corre- 
spondence deGaliani avcoMadume d’Epinay,’ Paris, 1818 ; in the notes 
to the < TraduEione d’Ornsio di T, Gor^llo/ Naples, 1820 ; in the 
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* Vita doir abate Fordinaiido Qaliaui, scritbi da Luigi Diodati,' Naples, 
1788; and in the ‘M(Slangos de I’abbd Suard, tirds de la Oazotto 
littdi'aire d*Euro 2 )e;* see also Ugoni, ‘Della Lotteratura Italiuua,* 
vol. ii., art- * (laliani.’ 

♦GALIANO, ANTONIO ALCALA, one of the most eminent of 
modern Spanish authors aud politicians, was born at Cadiz on the 22Dd 
of July 1789. His father, Don Diouisio Alcalh Galiauo, a distiuguiabed 
naval officer, was sent in 1792 in command of an ex 2 >editioii from 
Lima to discover a northern i>aBBago from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
luid ))ublislied tin account of the voyage, ‘iielacion del Viaje hecho jior 
las golctas Sutil y I^lcxicaua,' which has been often referred to since 
rect^nt events have drawn attention to tho coasts of CMifortiia and 
Oi egoii. Antonio, who at the ai*c of seven was made a cadet of tho 
royal 8p:iuisli guards, accoiiipaTiicd Jiis father on a voyage to Najdes 
to fetch the Neapolitan bride of the Prince of tho Asturias, afterwards 
Ferdinauil VII., ami became im'^sionately fond of tho sea, but his father 
would not listen to his desire to enter the service, Don Diouisio fell 
by a cannon-ball at the battle of ’Frafalgar, when bis son was of tho 
age of sixteen. The boy hai from his earliest yi-ars been remarkably 
liberal in his opinions, but thmi years after, when the iuvasion of 
Spain by Napoleon took place, ho joined with ardour the cause of 
iutle 2 >endence, and took n fiigc in CJudiz, where he soon began to show 
his talents as a writtn* on 2 ><>litical subjects, ilis maternal iinelo was 
at that time one of the regoney, but Galiauo, thinking thtt regency too 
deferential to the Duke of Wellington and the English, assailed thorn 
in an article whicli, among other consequences, soeius to have had that 
of causing him to lose his iqqioiiitnu'nt to a p^tst in the embassy at 
Loudon. lie wont to Sweden instead, from which he returned in ISl t, 
and w'as so indignant at the turn affairs had taken in the ro-establish- 
meiit of Ferdinand Vil., that he became an active conspirator again t 
the govorumeut, and had a large sliarc in the revolt of the Isle of Leon, 
which established the coustitutiou of 1820. Elected a member of the 
Cortes, he became tho 2 >i'iucipal orator of tho libund party, and dis- 
played extniordinary yjowers of fervid eloipieiif'*. It was he wlio 
2 iropused the answer returned by the Spanish ministry tt> the Congress 
of Verona, and the suspension of tho king from his authority. On tho 
triumph of the J'reuch invasion uud.r the Duke of Angmileme, he 
was of course coitipelh:d to soitk safety in (light, and Un^k n^rugc in 
England, where he resided for this seven yeai'S from 1823 to l83u. 
He learned to speak the English hingiinge well, and to write it still 
belter; ami was indebted I'oi' iniieh of liis Hiii>port to tho articles be 
wrote in the English reviews, particularly tho ‘ W^e-dmiriKter * and tlio 
’Foreign Quarterly.’ On the establislimont of the Loudon University 
he was a)>pointed the first 2 *i'niessor of the Spanish laiiguago ami 
literature, and his introductory leebuiv, didivered on the lath of 
November 1828, was admired for its matter, its composition, and its 
delivery. 

His most important production in English is however his ‘ History 
of Sjmuish Literature ill the 19th Century,’ published iu the ’Atlie- 
meum' for 1834, whit;li is dfasideiily superior iu luiuy respects i.o 
f^verythiiig else that has Iksmi written on the subject, ami which it is 
to be much regretted li:is not made its a]>pearanoe iu a siqiaratc form. 
Before its publLeation, Galiami had left Kiiglaud, having, on the 
occurrence of the J’rench Kevolulioji of ISJKt, thrown iq) his 
s}ii2», aud gone first to I'aris aud then to Tours, iu the hope tliat new 
2 >rojeets were opening for S2>aiu. He was disap 2 K)iiited iu his lii>pi>s 
of an outbreak, aud v-hile iviug FerdinamL lived his name was 
ex 2 )rossly cxce2>ted from every amnesty, lu 1834 he was at last, iu 
the minisLry of Martinez do la Bosa, allowed to enter Spain. He soon 
resumed his former eminence us a 2 >olitlcal writer and a speaker iu 
the Cortes, and in 1835 was tliruwu into ]irisoii by the then iiiiiiister, 
Toreno, because an insurrection of the forcu called tho urban militia 
iiad taken 2 dace, wdth which ho stood in no kind of connection, but 
which was lu support of the 2 n'iuci 2 des lie advanced iu the Cortes. He 
hurt his intliicnce soon after by forsaking the Memlizabal miiiUti-y 
which he had sii 2 q>ortcd, aud allying liiiiiSLdf with Moiidizabars o2>2ni- 
ucut, Isturi/., iu conjunction with whom he came into jiower, and iu 
ccmjunctiou with wiiom be was overthrown by tlio titrauge revolution 
of La Graiija. Two years ami three mouths after he had eiittu’ed 
Sjiain from hVauce as an exile who had siifiercd for liberal opinions, 
he made his escape into J'Vauco from Spain, with his life threatened 
as tho member of an anti-liberal ministry. The now goveriimeut of 
Madrid, by 114 extra-judicial 2 *roceediug, eondemued him with Torciio 
and others to the loss of his emxdoymeuts and the sequustrution of his 
2 >ro 2 ierty, but iu the same year he, withToreiio, returned to the Curtes 
aud agitiu took 2 >art iu pohtieal ufluirs. lii 1840 he had once more to 
ily for his life in cousoqueuce of an insurrection at Barcelona, and in 
1842 he was again iu J.ondou, where lie i>ublished a pam2)hlot iu 
English, entitled ‘ An A 2 >i)eal to tho Good Sense of the British Nation 
iu iavour of the moderate S 2 iauish liberals, by a Spsuiiard.' By this 
time however he had fallen into discredit as a 2 ’uliticiaii, from doubts 
both os to his cunsisteiicy aud his courage, and his friends wera not 
displeased to see him devote himself mure clusely to a literary career. 
One of his most important literary i^roductious was a trhualatiuii into 
Spanish of Dr. Dunham’s ' History of Spain,’ originally published in 
* Larduer's Cabinet Cyclopsodia,* in which Galiauo was assisted with 
iutroduotory and other matter by his fneiids Douoso Cortes atid 
IdartincE de la Rosa. He has also translated Thiers’ ’History of tho 
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ConBulate and the Empire/ and of late yearH liii4 naino has been Utile 
beard of in connection with politioa. Galiauo iia-^ been twice married. 
Ilia firafc marriage, which took place at the ngti of nineteen, was very 
unfortunate, and exerciaed a prejudicial inlluouce on part of his early 
career. 

GATjILET VIN(U^NTI0, a noblo FJorentino, and father of the 
illustrious Galileo Galilei, was born in the early half of the sixteenth 
century, and studied uiusic undtu* Zarliun, though he did not hesitate 
to attack the opinioxiK of his master, iu a ' Discurso iutomo all* Opere 
del Zarlino/ and afterwards iu his groat w'ork, the ^Dialogo della 
Musica autica c iiiuderua/ a folio volume, printed at Florence in 1581. 
This work, which diRjilays vast erudition and laborious research, has 
nfTordetl much asRistnnee to the musical historiaiis of later days ; but 
the author oecasionally betrays a hardiness in assertion, of which his 
more idiilusophic son was never guilty. Ho was an exquisite ])er- 
foriuer on the lute, an iiiHtriimout, ho tells us, that Wiis better 
xiianufactured in England than in any otlu r inu-t of ICuropo. He was 
a ri>^id Aristoxcuian, and his prejudices in favour of tiie ancients wore 
strong; ncvcrtliclcss his ‘Dialogo* is well worth the notice of the 
curious inquiior into musical history. 

GAULE'l, GALHjE'C), who is most commonly known under the 
latter, winch was his Christian uainc, was the sou of Vincexiiio Galilei. 
He was bum at I'isa, iu Tuscany, on the l.'ith of February 150 1. 

Having acquired, during his boyhood, and inn lor adverse circiim- 
st.aiice.s, the ruditiiciit.s of cla'^sical and ]iolito lituiMtnrtS ho was placed 
1)3^ his father at the University of Fisa in his niiiete nth yt-ai*. Galilei 
was designed for the itiedicid itrofcssiou, luit that genius for experi- 
ment. and doiiioiisiration, of wliich ho exliibito.; the syiupLoins iu his 
e irlicr youth, having found a more ample scope iu the iiuivorsity under 
the kind auspices of Guido Uhaldi, wutli whom he had bocoiue 
acquiiiisted tlirough his first essay on the Hydrostatic; llalunce, ho 
di'tcriiiLuod to reiiouijuo tho siiid.v of medicine and pursue gc.;uiuetry 
and ox])ei‘imental philuHopli3’. I'liis resolution, to which his father 
r< liic*.aiitl3» agrocil, was highly approved by those who had witnessed 
his extraordinary talents, and was perseveiingly followed up by him 
through tho irst of his life. 

His first important <liscovery was the isoclironi<«ni of tho vibrations 
of a simple! poiiduluiii susuiiiied by a fixed point. I'liis property is i 
not rigorously true whcias the arcs of oscillation arc ooiisiclerablo and 
nnecjiial, uoi* doe.s Galilei over seeiii to have adopted ani' c;ontrivaucc 
siniilar to a liy wherl, by which these arcs ma3’ be icuderod equal. 
His knowledge loo of the force of gravit3', (»f tho docoiiipusition of 
foives, and (»f atinosphcric ra'^istaiice, was too imperfect to conduct 
him to any valuable iui[)ruvoinent of the 'instrument, and hence the 
fair claims of Ids successor, lIuyglieDs,so wcdl supported by his treatise 
' ])e iiurulogio Osciliuloric*,’ cannot with any justice bo transferrod to 
Galilei, whose merits arc sulliehuitly abundant and cronspicuous to need 
ijo borrowed altributos. d'his equality or near equality of the time of 
vibrations (jaltlf!! recognised by counting tlie corresponding number 
of Ids own ]iulsatioiis, and having thus perceived that the pendulum 
oscillated inure slowly or ra|d(lly aeeonling to its less or greater length, 
he iiiiniodiatel3’ applied it to the uicdical purpose of discovering the 
state of the pulse; and practice was adepteil by many Italian 
pby'siciaiis for a considerable time. 

Thi’ougli the good ofljc(‘s of ITbaldi, who adinlrcil his talents and 
foresaw their future duvclopincut, CaliU-i became introduced to the 
grand-duke Ferdinand T. de' Meilici, wdio apjYuiutcil him iijathniiialica] 
loctuivr at Fisa (15^y), though at an incoii.'-iderable .salary. Here he 
coninit'iicfal a series of expcriinenl.^ on motion, wiiieli however wer<; 
not published until long after, and then only a scanty portion. Tins 
circumstance is probably not iniicli to bo rcgretteil, since his infer- 
ences on the relation of velocity to spa«!e were iiicairrect at first ; but 
ho had learned enough from his experimtuital 00111*80 to perceive that 
most of sclxolusLic assumed laws of inotion were nntouulde. 

The iiiitid of Galiltd becoming thus uiifettcrc<l from the chain of 
authority, he resolved to examine tho rival systonis of aHtrouoiiiy — 
the I'Lulcmaic, with its cumbrous inachiiicry of cycles and epicycles, 
eccentrics and primum mobile, and tlie Cuperniciin, which, from its 
simplicity and gradually -discovered accordance with pliscnomena, w'as 
silently gaining proselytes amongst the ablest observers and mathe- 
rnaticiaus. He soon discovered and proved the futile nature of tho 
ohjectious then usually made against it, which were foiiuded on a com- 
plete ignoriiuce of the laws of luechanies, or on some misapplied quota- 
tions truia Aristotle, the 1>ible, and tho Fathers; and having also 
observed, that many who had at first believed the former system, had 
changed in favour of tho latter, while none of those attached to the 
latter changed to the Ptolemaic hypothesis —that tho former required 
almost daily sornc^ new emendation, some additional ciystalliue splivre, 
to occommodato itself to the varying aspects of the celestial pliasuo- 
moua — that the appearance and disappearance of new stars con trudicted 
the pretended incorruptibility of the heavenly bodies, together ivith 
other relloctions which ho Inis collected in his dialogues, — he bccaiiio 
a convert to the Cf>pex*uican system, ami in hi.s old ago its must con- 
spicuous martyr. So strong however were the religious pr<*judices on 
the subject of the quicsceueo of the earth, that Galilei thought it 
prudent to continue to lecture on the h.vpolheaiH of Ptolemy, until 
time should ullbrd a favourable opporliiiiilx* to destroy tho viHiouary 
fabric by iucuiitestablu facts. 
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One of the false dooU'iues which he first combated was that bodies 
of unequal weights would fall through tho same altitude in unequal 
times : thus, if one body were ten times as heavy as another, it should 
fall through 100 yards while the lighter had only fallen through ten. 
Hut though tho experiment was performed from the leaning tower 
at Pisa, and both bodies reached the ground at almost the same 
instant (the small difference, as Galilei rightly observed, being attri- 
butable to the unequal resistances of tlio air), tho witnesses of this 
experiment were not convincod, so invoterately were tlicy prejudiced 
in favour of the doctrines in which they had been taught to place 
implicit belief. 

Instead of making converts by his experiments, Galilei discovered 
that ho had made many secret and some open enemies ; he therefora 
left Pisa and removed to the university of Padua (1592), where he 
was appointed to a professor's chair for the limited period of six 
years. JlHre he invented an imperfect species of thermometer, 
dtqmuding on the expanRiou (}f the air which remained after a |)ortiou 
was expelled by lieat from a naiTow glass tube, which was then 
inverted and immersed ixi water. TIis correspoudonce with Kepler 
commenced about tlie same period, and coiitiuiied w'ith tho greatest 
mutual friendship and rtgard iiutil his death. A treatise on the 
* Sphere,' after the Ptoleinaic system, which is attrilnitoil to Galilei, 
appeared about the same time. (Afterwards xmbli.'^hed at Rome, 1(105.) 

On his reappointment to the professorship at I'a-lua his salary was 
doubled, bis lame increased, and his leuture.r4 were Growd(!d; but these 
flattering events were ovcrb.iluuced by a dUagrooable intermittent 
disease to which he then first became subject, and which pursued him 
for tho i*emuinder of liis life. A new star, almost os bi*iliiant as that 
which directed Tycho Brahd's mind to the study of astronomy, having 
appeared iu H>04, iu the coustelJatiou of OphiuchiiH, lie made it tho 
subject of liis lectures, which it may be presumed wci'o loss explana- 
tory of its cause, than intended as an attack upon the Ptolemaic 
system. The conjecture now most generally adopted relative to 
these remarkable phLcnonieua is, that luminosity is not essential to 
the central body or sun of a planetary system, consequently the star 
may be quite opaque or partially luminous, and thurt:foro would bo 
I citlier absolutely invisible or only se^m when the luminous portion 
was ill the lino joining the earth and star: this explaiiatiun is 
Ruificieiit for those which appear and disappear with regularity ; iu 
other cases tliis transitory phienomcuou m:iy merely indicate an 
epoch of change in the cosmogony of tho peculiar system of the star. 

Astronomy' clld not however engross all the attention of Galilei. 
Tie read and admired Gilbert's work, ‘On tho Nature of Bodies/ 
and adopted his views on the subjttct of terrestrial gravit}*, and con- 
structed nuignets after bis example; about the same time he attacked 
with some bitterness one Cajirti, who ascribed to himself tho invention 
of a species of compass which Galilei had made; and he wrote also 
on practiiud methods for the measurement of heights and distances. 
Shortly afterwards he states iu a letter, that “lie intended heioafter 
to write three books on tho system of the universe; three books 
on local motion ; three books of mechanics ; also on sound, speech, 
light, the tides, continuous quantity, animal riiotiou, and castrameta- 
tion; many of which, it is supposed, were destroyed by his relatives 
after his death, at the iustanca of tho family confessor. 

The 3^cur 1 609 was signalii^cd by the construction of the QaliUcan 
tclcv^cope, which consisted of a plano-convex object-glass, and a plano- 
concave eye-glass, and tim.s ho laid the ibuudatiou of tho brilliant 
discoveries iu the solar syslezn, wliicli have rondcroil that science 
tho mo.>t perfect of which tlie objects fire the most remote. It is 
true that Jansen, a Dutch optician, and some others previous to him, 
had c:oiistr acted microscopes, and perhaps imperfect telescopes, but 
they cannot claim the invention of the astronomical telescope, their 
articles having been more intended for toys and puerile amusement 
than any valuable practical purpose ; and as tliey had no notion of 
applying them to the lieiiveuly bodies, it is obvious that their random 
cuiifttructions would be total]\' inapplicable to such a purpose. How- 
ever the long-mooted iiuestioii of the invention of this noble instru- 
ment of science may be decided, its application by Galilei to 
astronomy, fur the first time, is indisputable. His first telescope 
was presented to tho Doge of Venice, by whom the professorship at 
Padua was contij*rned to him for life, Avith the greatest Sfdary which 
had ever been there given to the mathematical profesior, namely 
about 1000 florins. 

Galilei, impatient to obtain ocular evidence of what lie called the 
“ struct lire of tho universe," soon provided himself with a second 
instrument, and on directing it towards the moon, this luminary 
became immediately stripped of the character of geometrical pex> 
fection, absurdly attributed to all tho celestial bodies by the aohool- 
tnen, according to whom they were all perfectly round, solf-luminous, 
and uncorrupted by an}*^ terrestrial tarnish. 

Tho ii\ore obscure parts of the lunar surface, which they imagined 
had arisen fx*om some earthly taint cousoqueut on the proximit3' of 
tho moon, being now I'cndeivd distinctly visible, taught Galilei that 
the surface of the moon was irregular and uueven, having mountains 
and valleys of much greater extent, in proportion, than those on our 
glolai ; the faint light on the darkened portion of tho moon's surfaeo 
ho I'ccognised to be the reflection of the sun's rays from the earth ; 
tho luminous isolated })oiuta near her inner border, and tho jagged 
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outline of that border, showed the preat inequalities on her surface, 
since ibB mountain-tops would ho ilhiminated by the Bun, while the 
sides and bane would lie in obscurity, in consequence of tlie con- 
vexity *)f the surface. In pursuing those observations, ho found that 
the moon tiirns towards tbo earth the same face constantly, so that 
nearly a hemisphero of her surface cun never be visible to us. From 
this remarkable fact he docs not appear to have drawn the iueyitabln 
consequence, that tbo time of her rotation round her own axis, and 
the time of a revolution round the earth, must be exactly equal. 
Lagruugo afterwards suggested that ibis effect was ])rimitivc]y caused 
by the detei'niinution of tlie lunar figure, in which the lioavier part 
being originally accumulated towards the attracting ]3riiiiaiy, the 
moon, in its revolution, would always have a tendency to fall towards 
the heavier side so determined. Galilei subsequently observed the 
librations of the moon, by which small jinrtions of her more distant 
hemisphere are alternately brought in view ; but he was not in a 
situation to give a satisfactory explanation of the cause, from the 
ixri perfection of theoretical astronomy. The idea wbicli was BuggcHted 
from the apx>earancc of ocriiTis and c:outineiits, inountaiiiH and valleys, 
on tlio moon, that sbo might he liabit4Lblc, overwhelmed the school- 
men with horror, and struck the religious with alarm. 

On examining the nebulsc, and particularly the Milky Way, with 
his glats, he ]terccived that they were composed of myriads of stars, 
or, in the language of Milton, “powdi-red with stars.*' It may be 
remarked in jms-dug, that Milton visited Galilei, and ontertaitied the 
highest opinion of biB philosophy, to which he makc.s several boautiful 
alliisioDB in bis * Paradise Tioat.' 

Tlie planet Juiuter furnished matter fur still greater wonder. 
Galilei jicrceived three very small stars eastward of the planet, and 
close to its disc; two of them, on a subsequent obsorviition, had 
distinctly changed position to the w'c^stward : he soon perceived that 
they were satellites ; and shortly afterwards he dtscoveroil the fourth. 
The strength whicli this discovery gave to the Gopcu-nican systi-m, 
from the aiiiilogy with our moon, however gratifying to Galilei in a 
Bjiccuhitivo point of view, did not prevent his ever active mind from 
pereeiving its great jiriictical importance in the question of deter- 
ininiiig longitudes at sea; but it was reserved for a futur#s age to 
bring this and other moUiods to a degree 4)f pcrfeetiou thou impracti- 
cable. The theory of astronomy and the construction of chroiio- 
irieters were, at that tiiiu!, in a most imperfect state ; and though 
Galilei ofiered his services to Spain, then a great maritime power, it 
is doubtful whether ho would not have had eaiise for rcjret if the 
wished-for arraugement had taken place. Tbo mauuer in which ho 
was assailed after this discovery must have caused him amusement 
rather thau chagrin : some would not look through his glusa to be 
convinced ; one iJorky asserted that he hud iiaed the tci<'S(rope, and 
tJiat hu saw nothing of the kind ; ouo thought it odd that riatiiro 
should give Hutellites to Jupiter for no ]»urj>oso but to iuimortaliKO 
the Medici family (for Galilei had denominated them Modiia'an stars, 
ill honour of his ]iatrou). Some time after, liis opfuiMeuts found out 
live satellites for Jupiter iustead of four; while one had tbo impudence 
to say that he actually saw nine Hatellitos. (Ifilb.) 

On cxaiJiiumg Saturu with the telescope he perceived hi.^ ring, or 
rather rings (a-i SSir W. IlcrschL-l has since shown), but viewing it in 
pei'spcctive, ho took the lateral portions for two small star.^. which 
induced him to announce in tiausposed li^ttera the folio w'ing 
senteiico — 

** Allisriimum Planetaiii tcrf^cmirium observuvi.** 

(The muHl distiiiit |ilanet I huvr obatrvua to be lliicrroUl.} 

Huygheus was the first who corrected this error; though it is 
remarkable that the occasional disappearance of the Bup]in:iRd lateral 
planets, wliicli arose from the relative change of the ])usitioTi of the 
ring, which so much astonished Galilei, had not suggested to him the 
correct nature of the phciiumeuou : wc must however remember the 
great imperfections of tbo first-coustrucied tclescojies. 

His next discovery he also concealed in the same enigmatical manner : 
the trauS|»osGd letters signify, in their proper order — 

** (73*iitbiie tiffuruN irmulatiir iiiator :iiiifiriiiii ; 

(VciiUK riviilH the iiiuoirs jiIiuscm;) 

alluding to the crescent form of this planet when in or near coiij unc- 
tion. His discovery of spots on the sun’s disc, which were evideutly 
attached to that luminary, was a severe blow to the imaginary perfection 
of tlie schoolriien. 

The Jesuits had always entertained a cordial hatred f.ir Galilei, ns 
he had joined the party by whom they had been expelled from Paidna; 
the progress of his discoverieB was therefore reported to the Inquisition 
at Home as dangerous to religiuu, aud he was openly denounced from 
the pulpit by Caccini, a friar. In his own justificatiou he wrote letters, 
oue to Ins pupil Cartel li, and another to the Archduchess Christina, 
in which he reiuidiates any attack upon ivligiou, and states that the 
object of the Scriptures was to teach men the way of salvalion, and 
not to instruct them in astronomy, for the acquiring of which they 
wore endowed with sufficient natural faculties. Nevertheless the 
Inquisitioij ww implacable, and ordered Caccini to draw up ilcpositions 
against Galilei ; but his appeoi'ance in person at Homo in 1615, and bis 
able detence oi his conduct, for a moment silenced his persecutors. 

Jn 31arch 16 J 6 the pope (Paul V.) granted Galilei an imd^ 


assured him of his personal safety, but positively required him not to 
teach the Coponiican doctrine of the motion of the earth: Galilei 
compliofl, and left Uoino in disgust. He had soon occasion to turn liis 
attention again to astronomy, for in 1618 there appeared no less than 
throe comets, on which occurrence Galilei advised his friends not to 
conceive too hastily that comets are like planets, moving throiurii the 
immensity of space, but that they raoy bo atmos|ihcric ; his reasoiiH for 
this, though ingenious, are fallacious, as are those which ho afterwards 
gave for the causes which produce tides, which he attributes to tbo 
unccxual vclucities of dilTereut parts of the sea by reason of the com- 
bination of tlie rotat<3ry and ]>pogreasive motions of the earth, which 
at some points conspire together and at others are opposed. Wallis 
afterwards seems to have adopted the same opinion, which could never 
have been ciitertiiineil hod either of them reflecticd on the complete 
indcpciulenco of the rotatory and pi-ogrcasivo motions of bodies. The 
motion of the winkle solar system too would, on their supposition, have 
affected the tides: but dynamics had as yet no existence, and Galilei 
often frankly confes -es that ho is more a philosopher than a iiiathe- 
matician. He afterwards went to Uonie, and was received with groat 
kinduo^H by the next pope (Urban VllL): his enetiiics wore sileucod 
for awhile, and he was sent home to Tuscany loaded with favourd and 
presents; and though his patrou, Cosmo JI. do* Medici, was d«a(l, his 
Hui'.eessor, Ferdinand II., showed liim strong marks of osteoui and 
attachment. 

In 168(1 ho finished, and in 1632 completed, his celebnatcd v.^3rk, 
‘Dialogue on the Ptolcni.aic aud (kipcriiican Systems,' which ho dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand Tl. Jly giving the work this form, his object sBcins 
tr) have hfMUi to evade his prouusc not to teach the(7opornican doctrines. 
Three fictitious jtersons conduct the dialogue : Salviati, a Copernicati ; 
Sagi'i^do, a bantcrer on the same side ; and Sirnjdicio, a Ftoleuiaist, 
who gets much the worst both by joki s and argument.^ In ids dia- 
logue Galiloi was thought to have aimed at the prohibition in r'Ome of 
liiM sareast.ic remarks ; and the popi*, who had bi^eu personally friendly 
with Galilei, fancied, apparently witli some reason, that ho was the 
person held up to ridiuiile in tlie lust character, as some argimiiuita 
which he had used had been put into Simplicio's mouth ; he was 
therefore mortally nffendod, aiul the Inquisition resolved not to allow 
the attemptcfl evasion of Galilei’s solemti promise. Galilei was 
accordingly t^ummoncil to lloiae, though he was sev'iity years of ago 
and overwliehiird with iiilirmities ; he had however all the protection 
aii'l comforts whieii the grand duke couM confer on him, being kept 
at tho T uscan uiubassiulor's houwe; and tliis spirited luau (Nieoliiii) 
oven wished to maintain him at his own e.\p(>nso when he pcrceivt.d a 
penuriems disposition in Ferdinauirs ministi-r. 

After sonic mouths residence in Itome he was again siiunnoned 
before the Inquisition, and on the 20th of June a]q>eared b fore the 
assembled iii(|ui.sitors in the convent of Miuerva. The wdiole of his 
sentence is too long to be transcribed here, but a portion of it is too 
curious tii bo omitted — 

“J5y the de.siiv. of his ifoliricss, mid of tlie moat cuiiiiuiit Lords 
(kirdiiml'i of tliL aupr.-nie and uuiversnl Inquisition, the two projio- 
si'.ious, of the stahility of the huh and motion of the earth, were 
qwdijiud by the T'hcological t^iiulifiers as foll<Mv:s : — 

“Ist. TTi'i proposition that the sun is the centre of the w'orl.l and 
imraf>veabb; from its ]il;use, is absurd, philosopliieally false, and foruially 
heretical ; because it is exfiressly csintrary to Holy Seriptiire. 

2 udl 3 ^. The proposition that the earth is not the centre of the 
world, iior immoveable, Init that it moves, and akso with a diurnal 
motion, is absurd, philoRophicully false, aud theologically cou.sidricd 
at least errtmeoan iu faitii.” 

After a long and declamatory cxjiosc, from one passage in which it 
has bcou suspected that Galilei was put to tho torture, it coucludes 
thus : — 

“ Wo decree that tho book of tho • Dialogues* of Galihu) Galilei bo 
])rohibited by edict ; we condemn you to the prison of this ollice 
during pleasure ; we order you, for the next three weeks, to recite 
once a wc(?k the seven penitential p.salms, &c. &c." 

T'o obtain so mild a seutence Galilei was obliged to abjure, on tho 
Gospels, his belief iu tho Gopertiiean doctrine. We quote u part of 
his abjuration : — 

a siucera heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, curse, and 
detent the Raid errors and heresies (viz. that the cortli moves, ikc.); 1 
swear that 1 will never in futui*o Riiy or nRserb anything, verbally or in 
writing, which may give rise to a Bituilar suspicion against me. . • . 

“I Gidileu Galiloi have abjured as above 
with my own ^ud.'* 

Iliring from his knees after this solemnity, he whispered to a friend, 
“E pur se muove” (“It moves, for all tbat”). 

This sentence and abjuration having been generally promulg.atod, 
the disciples of Qulilei found it nocensai'y to act with prudence ; but 
their cRteom for their master was not diminished by this compulsory 
abjuration. 

Affiictioiis followed quickly the old age of Galilei. In April 1034 
he lost a beloved daughter, who was his only stay. lie was allowf^d 
to return to Arectri, where she breathed her last, but ho was still 
kept in strict confinement. AftiT two years spent in this unhappy 
condition, his coiifincinent became more rigorous through some new 
BUBx>ioioi\^3 putertaiueci . by so that, after having been allowed 
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to remove to Florence for tbo benefit of liia declining liealthp be was 
ordered to return to Arcetri. In Ifiofi bo became totally blind, about 
'which time ho finished his * Dialogues on Motion,’ which were remark- 
able enough for the tiiuo or for iitiy other man, though not perhaps 
commeiibiirate with the high ideas associated with the name of (ialilci; 
and though he believed tliis work could not annoy the holy office, yet 
the terror was so great and universal that be could not got it published 
until some years after, 'when it was undertaken at Amsterdam. 

Amongst the most celebrated ]iii])ils of (lalilei are Viviani and 
Torrieelli, the fori nor of whom in particular bore a strong attachment 
for his master. While Torricelli was arranging a continuation for the 
* Dialogues on Motion,' Galilei Wfui suddenly taken ill with a palpitation 
of the heart, and, having lingered two mouths, lie died on the 8th of 
January 1042. 

Galilei appears to hove been of a sprightly tem])crauient, ciinily 
crossed and easily reconciled ; his kindness to Ids relatives, wLicli 
liistiuguished him from his childhood to old ago, and which went 
fri^qucntly to sucli au extent us to embarrass himself, forms a noble 
trait ill Ids domestic chanuder; he was somewhat attached to the 
bottle, and was consideretd a good judge of wine ; he coiiLrivod to have 
his sou Vincentio legitimised, but afterwards had the misfortune to find 
Ids hopes ill this lad rather disapjioiut.ed. Galilei was also acknow- 
ledged to have an excolh^nt taste for music, ])aiiitiiig, au^l ]» 0 (‘try, and 
the style of his * Dialugites* is still much praiseLi by liis cotiniryiiieti. 

Galilei’s works liave been collected in 1:5 vols. 8vo, Milan, 1811; 
there iiave been also several other collections of the same, and they 
have been published in separate tracts. 

Viviani, his disciple, wrote liis life, and left a legacy to raise a 
inoiiumeut to his memory. Newton was born one year after Galilei's 
diMith. 

One of the bcst-w’ritten biographies of Galilei that has yet appeared 
is by Mr. Drinkwatcr, in the ‘Library of Useful Kiiowh clgc?.’ A learned 
and elaborate, thougli not vt?ry temperate, tlefenco of the proceedings 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was imblislied in the ‘Dublin Review’ 
for July ls:5S. 

GALL, DR. FRANZ JOSEPH, the founder of the system of phreu- 
ology, wus born at Tiefeiibrunn, in Suabia, on the ilth of March 1757. 
If the story told of him bo true, ho, at a very early age, evinced habits 
of accurate observation ; for it is said that, when a boy at school, ho 
amused himself with roniarking the dilfercnces of charactiT and talent 
among his brothers and sisttu's. his idayuiatcs and Bchnolfellows ; and 
he soon arrived at the concliisicm that tliesc characters and talents 
seldom changed by cdiK^itiou. He observed, it is said, that tliti hoys 
who were his most formi<lahIc competitors were all distiiiiruishahle by 
a peculiar expression of countenance, the result of unusual protrusion 
of the eyeball, which H‘'emod to him a (certain sign of talriit On his 
removal to another school he still found liiins'.’if invariably beaten by 
his ‘‘ bulbeyed ** companions, us ho called them, and making the same 
observations as U'fore, ho found all Jus playmabis still distinguished 
for some peculiar talent or temper. Jiti next went to the uiuvctBity 
of Yieniia to pursue lii»< studies for the medical profession, and at once 
began to search for i>romiiieiit eyes among his feilow-stiidouts ; all 
that he met with were, as he found, well known for their attainments 
in classics, or languages generally, or for ])uwcrs of recitation ; in 
short, for talent in language ; and hence the prominent eye, whicii ho 
had first thought imlicated tsilcnt generally, ho beeanu; convinetd 
marked a facility for acquiring a knowledge in words, wdiich was the 
principal study in the schools of his boyhood. 'I’his coineich iice of a 
peculiar talent with un external physiognoiiiic sign, led him to Kuspoet 
that there might he found some ulhir murk for each talent, and 
reineiubering that at seltool there were a number of boys wdio had a 
singular facility in finding birds’ nests, and recollecting where they 
had been placed, while others, and o.^])L>cial1y himseli', 'would forget 
the spot in u day or two, ho began to search among his fellow- 
students for all who indicated a Biinilar knowledge anil memory of 
places, that ho might see in what ft ature that would he indicated, 
and ht^ soon thought he frmtiil them all marked by a pi'culiar form of 
the eye-brow. He now felt convinced that by accurate observation 
of the shape of the licad in ditferent persons, lui should find a mark 
for every kind of talent, and he lost no opportunity of examining the 
forms of the head in ])oeis, painters, xncchauicH, musicians, anil all 
di-tinguishcd in art or science. He found, us he fancied, external 
signs in each class that separated them from the rest, aiul he thonglit 
he could now clearly discern the character of each by their cranial 
formation beforo he iinpiired into their pursuits or reputation, lie 
had observed that persons remarkable for deiormination of character 
had one part of their heads unusually large, and ho was therefore led 
to seek wlu^thcr .there wero not signs of the moral afi'ectious similar 
to those which lie believed ho had discovered to indicate the intollcc- 
tnal powers. After some time ho imagined that these alfoctions al o 
might bit aHcortaiiied by discerning how far one portion of the head 
surpassed the others in si/.e. His mind was now completely engrossed 
with the pursuit of facts to support his belief that ho should find a 
complete key to the human character, and his academic career w'as 
marked by no particular hucccsh. 

To further his pursuit, lie resorted to tlic works of the most esteemed 
mntaphysicianB of ancient and modern days, but here he found iiolhiug 
that ut all favoured the view which he had been led to take of the 
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human mind. He therefore gave them up, and resorted again to 
observation alone, and he now extended his field. Being on tome of 
intimacy with Dr. Nord, physician to a lunatic asylum in Vienna, he 
carefully examined all the insane there, observing the peculiar character 
of tho insanity in each, and tbo corresponding forms of their heads : 
he frequented prisons and courts of justice, and made notes of the 
crimes and ap])earaiice of all tho prisoners. In short, wherever there 
w'as any person made remarkable by good or bad qualities, by ignorance, 
or by talent, Dr. Gall lost no^ opportunity of making him a subject of 
his study. With tho samo views ho was constant iu Lis study of the 
heads and characters of both wild and domesticated animals. He had 
always felt sure, that the form of tho skuil iu itself alone could stand 
iu no relation to tho intellect or disposition, but it was not till late in 
his pursuit that he resorted to anatomy to confirm his views. Having 
ohtainod his diploma, he made it hU care, as far as possible, to ask for 
leave to examine the brains of all whose characters and heads he had 
^^Liidiod during life, and satisficil himself that, as a general rule, the 
exterior of the skull corresponds in form with the brain contained 
within it. 

At leiiglh, after upwards of twenty years exertion and study, T>r. 
Gall delivered his first eourse of lectures, in 1 7fii>, at his house in 
X'ionna. Supported b 3 ' a vast accumulation of facts, he eudeavoureit 
to prove that the brain was the organ on which all external manifesta- 
tioiiH of tliK iriiiid depended ; that different portions of the brain were 
devoted to p.'irtieiilar intcdlectnal faculties or moral uffcctioiis ; that, 
emteris paribus, these were developed in a degree proportioned to tho 
size of the part on which they depended ; and that, tho external surface 
of the skull eorrcspoiidiiig in form with the surface of the brain, the 
character of each individual was clearly discernible by an examination 
of his head. 

A doctrine so new, and so subversive of all that had been previously 
taught ill psychology, prod maul no little excitement. To some the 
number of simple facts, the afipai-ently clear and iieccsiiary deductions 
from thcin, and the ea.so with which tho new system seemed to lead 
to the kuowh^dge of a science hitherto so obscure, wero sufficient to 
secure at once l.hcir assent, while others said that Gall, beginning with 
a theory, had found at will facts to support it; that a plurality of 
powers iu the same organ was too absurd to be imagined, and that 
the doctrine, leading on the one hand to fatalism, on the other to 
materialism, would, if received, be subver.sLve of all the bonds of 
society, and opposed to tint truths of religion. It was argued with all 
I the ardour with which in*w doctrines arc ho generally usaailed and 
; defended, but Gall took little part in these dUputes, and still continued 
I to lecture and ccdlect more lauts. 

I He gained disciples daily, and in ISOO Di*. Spurzheim became hia 
' pupQ. hi 1801 this gentleman was associated with him in tho study 
of his theory^ |knd to this event ]ihreiiology ]>roljably owes much of 
its present oleariicss and popularit}". Spiirzheim xiossesso i a iiuml 
peculiarly adapted for generulising facts, of which phrciii>l'>gy at that 
time almost eutircly coiiHistod, and hedlilcs being most ardent iiiid 
industrious in the pursuit of additional support for the doctrines, ho 
hail much suavity of manner anil power of couversation. 

Soon after their asHociaiion, Drs. Gail and S)Mirzliciiii commenced 
a liiur through the priiici|>al towns iu Ucrniaiiy and Switzerland, 
diffusing their docliiiios, and collecting everywhere with assiduous 
industry fresh evidence in ilu ir favour. In 1807 lhf*y arrived at I’aris, 

• which biH-amo at once tho fit.ld of their priiicijial labours, and of the 
; most vclieiiiout di.sciissitiu. It attraotod tho attention of Napoleon, 

I who at first is said fo have spoken in no incaHured terms of tho savaiis 
: of his country for “ sullcring tbeni'elvea to bo taught chemistry by an 
I Ihii/lishmaii (Sir II. Dav^*), and anatomy by a German.” He after- 
I wards howcviT expressed his disbelief in it, and hence tlic reason (aay 
j tho most ardent supporters of the doctrine), why in 1S09 tho coni> 
i mission ax>poiiited by the Justitnte on the ‘ Me moire ’ presentod by 
Gall and Spurzheim, in March 1 808, returned a report highly unfa- 
vourable both to i)hrctiolo"y and its autlior. Undaunted however by 
this Bcvero check to their rising popularity, they continued to study 
and to teach both by lectures and by volumiuous publications till 181:5, 
when a dispute arising, partly as to the degree of credit which each 
moritiMl for the condition at which phrenology had then arrived, partly 
from x)rivate motives, they sejiaratod. Dr. Gall i^maincd iu Faris; 
Dr. Spiir/licim soon after }u*occcdeil to England. 

Dr. Gall continued in Paris till his di^ath, which occurred on tho 
22Dd of August I S2S. He had Buffered for nearly two years previously 
from enlargement of the heart, which prevented liim, except at intervals, 
from xiursuiug ids lectures, and at length iiroduced a slight attack of 
paralysis, from which ho never recovered. At the post mortem exami- 
nation his skull was found to be of at least twice the ii.sual thickness, 
and there was a small tumour in the cerebellum : a fact of some 
interest, from that being the portion of the brain in which he bad 
placed the organ of amsitivencss, a propen-sity wliicli had alwa^'S been 
very strongly marked in him. 

Whatever may be tho nuu'its of the phrenological system, Dr. Gall 
must always bo looked upon as one of the remarkable men of hia age. 
I'he loading fcaf ures of his miutl were originality and iiidepcndeuce of 
thought, a habit of oli.-^ervation, and invincible per.'fevcrance nnd 
industry. Nothirig perhaps but a character like this in its founder, 
and the very pox>ul:ir and fascLuatlug manners of his chief supporter, 

u 
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couLl have upheld the doetrino of phrenology agiunat the strong tide 
of rational oppositjon and ridicule with which it was assailed.^ Whether 
the ayatem bo received or not, it will he granted that both in the col- 
lection of psychological facta which they had formed, and have pub- 
lished, and by the contributions which they have made to the study of 
the structure of the brain, to which their later labours had been par- 
ticularly directed, they have conferred very great benefits on medical 
science. The character of Dr. Gairs writings is vivid and powerful ; 
his doBcriptioDH, though slight, are accurato and Rtriking; hut his 
works are too voluminous to bo acceptable to the majority of readers, 
and have therefore in this country been almost ontirely superseded by 
those of .Dr. Spurzheim, to which however in substantial value they 
are far superior. They comprise — ^riiilosophisch-Medicinischc IJntcr- 
Buchiingen liber Natur iind Kunst im Krankeu, und Gesunden Ziistiinde 
des Menschen/ 8vo, Ijeipzig, 1800; ^Auatomio et Fitysiologio du 
Systeme Nerveux cn gdndral, et du Cerveau cu particiilior : Memoire 
presents a Tlnstitut, Mara, 1803 ; * and under the same title his great 
work in 4 vols. 4to, and atlas folio, published in Paris, from 1810 to 
1819, of which the first and half the second volume were written in con- 
junction with Dr. Spiirzhoirn ; and * Sur TOrigine dos (pialitt^s morales 
ot dcs Facultds iiitellectuelles dc Homme,’ fi vols. 8vo, Paris, 182i>. 

GALLAUDltlT, REV. THOMAS HOPKINS, to whom America is i 
indebted fur the introductiou of instruction for tliu deaf and dumb, 
was born at Philadelphia, December 10, 1787. Having passed through 
Yale College, he commenced the study of the law, lint bring forced 
to abandon it, in consequence of illhealih, engaged for awhile in 
commercial pursuits; then, in 1814, entered the theological seminary 
at Andover, and upon being licensed to preach, was chosen psistor of 
a congregational church at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. While 
thus oi:cupied ho becamo much interested in a little deaf and dumb 
girl, Alice Cogswell, the daughter of a friend, and ho was induced to 
attempt to instruct her. In this lio was by great patience vciy suc- 
cessful, and her father. Dr. Cogswell of Hartford, was incited by tlie 
great benefit which his child had derived, to earnest i;flbrts to extend 
the blessings of education toother children suflering under a similar 
deprivation. An association was formed, and funds being provided, 
a requisition was made to Mr. Gallaudot to resign his ministry, and 
Itroceed to Europe for the purpose of learning tlie system and 
organisation of the existing deaf and dumb institutions. 

After some hesitation, caused by a reluctance to separate from his 
Hock, ho accojrted the offor, and in May 1815 embarked cm his misHion. 
Tie first addressed liimsilf to the Tiondon Dejif and 1 >unib Asylum, 
but. after considerable correspondence ho was refused admission to 
the nsyluni, except as ordinary junior Jiasistant, and to perform the 
usual drudgery of that class of assistants. As iliis he found would 
have obliged him to spend at least three years in the scliool, without 
any corrosjiouding gain, he proccreded to Edinburgh, where tliere was 
an asylum in coiisid(;rai)1o reputaiiou. Piiib there, wliilo the c*.otn- 
znittee and master showed every syini»;ithy with hirn, and would liavc 
been glad to assii^t Iriin in his c'.xcolleut object, ilu-ro was an obstacle 
which it was found iinix'ssiblo to Furmount. The tracher bad learnt 
bis system from tlie Messrs. Braidwood [Bkaiuwood, I’iioaias'I, and 
Ladbof n compelled by them to sign an engageincnt nut to impart the 
method to any other person intending to hecotne a teacher. 

Thus biiillcd, Gallaudet was cumpi lled to try Paris. Hero lio met 
from the Abbd Sicard a warm w'clcoino. hbery thing was laid freely 
open to him, und every means that could be devised was used to 
accelerate his acquisition of the debired knowledge, lie was able tu 
return to America before the close of 181(1, and the Abbd Micard 
cheerfully eonsented to Tjawreiicc TjC Ci<rc, himself a deaf-inuto, 
who bad been one of the pupils, and was tlien one of tlie most 
valuta! teachers of the institution (he bad indeed been already desig- 
nated its ‘glory and su]>port '), accompanying him to America. 
During his absence in Europe, the society had been incorporated; 
Mr. Gallaudet was now appointed its principal, Le Clerc bt-iug his 
bead assistant, and on the 1.5th of April 1817, ‘The American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb,’ at Hartford, C'onncoticut, was foniially 
opened. 

Mr. Gallaudet remained the active liead of the asylum until 18^0, 
when he resigned from failing health. His devotion to liis duties 
bad been most exemplary, and bis success us a teacher we are told 
was “ imiformand pre-eminent.” The system which ho in conjunction 
with Mr. Le Clerc ultimately established, and which has been adoiit(?d 
in the other asyluuiB (of which there arc now fourteen) in the Uuitrd 
States, was founded on that of the Abbe Sicard, but with very 
considerable modifications. It is known as the American system. 
Tho main principle with Mr. Gallaudet was to call out the intelligence 
of the pupil as much as possible, by exorcising him in describing 
ibiugs for himself, and to disconrsigc the mere learning by rote ; and 
the resuli was to stimulate the mind of tho teacher, as well as of 
the pupil, in no ordinary degree. 

Mr. Gullaudet's exertions were by no means confined to the dciif 
and dumb asylum. He took an ardent and active interest in the 
improvement and extension of comiiion tchools, and in the raising up 
of a superior body of teachers, and wrote several pamjdilets on the 
subject. Ho also zealously advocated the adoption of means of 
imparting moral and religious training to prisoners ; and he was an 
earnest promoter of the movement for improving the management of 


the insano. So strongly did he feel on this matter that, though in 
bat feeble health, he acoeiited in 1838 tho office of chaplain of tho 
State ‘ Retreat for the Insane,* at Hartford ; whore, it i-^ stated, “ the 
experience of each succossive year furnished uccutnulatiiig evidence 
of the usefulness of liia labours, and tho efficacy of kind moral treat- 
ment, and a wise religious irifluenco in the melioration and caro of 
the insane.” 

He died on the 10th of Soptembor 1851. About twelve montlia 
befoi*o his death, the g«»od old man, and his collcagiio Mr. Tjo (.Herc, 
had the gratiiieation of recuiviug from tho deaf-niittcs iix America, as 
a testimoni.al of their gratitude, a service of ]ilato each ; and on tho 
death of Gallaudet, his fellow-citizens proposed to oroct a moimmeut 
to his memory, as a mark of their sense of his services ; hut soon 
as their intention becamo known, the deaf und dumb ur;];od their 
Biif>erior claim to tho i>erformance of that duty, and accordingly a 
handsome and costly monument was ei-ccbed to his memory at llari- 
ford, at tho “solo expense of the deaf-mutes of tlie United States; ” 
the designer and tho architect of the monument being both deaf and 
dumb persons. 

I The publications of Mr. Oallaiiilct are iminorous, but chit^fly 
pamphlets on tins cilucation of tho dtsif and dumb, and on othrr oilu- 
cationnl matters ; lesson b xiks; ;ind articles in edncatioual journals. 
But he also published a voIujiu? of Rcjrnioiis, and st»mo hooks for th-* 
young, ones of which, ‘ The (Child’s Hook of the Soul,’ had an cxteiide.l 
popularity both in America and England, and was translated into 
French, 8]>aniBli, Italian, and German. 

(narnard, Tnbute to OaUamlct, I'^vo, Hartford, IJ.S., 185*2.) 

GALLIE'NUS, PUHLIUS LKTNIUS, son of ilio Emperor Vale- 
riauus, was made Cicsar and colleague to his fatlfr .v.n. 2.5o. In a 
great battle near Milan he defeated the Aleiiiaiini and other uorlherii 
tribes which had made an irrufition into North Italy, and gave 
evidence of hi.s ]>crsoiial bravciry and abilities. He was also well 
informed in literature, and was butli an uiutor and a ]K>et. When 
Valerianus was taken prisoner by the L’ersians, in 2du, Gallietius took 
the reitj.s of government, and was .'ickuowleilged as Aiignstii.s. Ho 
appears to have given himself up to debauchery and the company of 
Xirofligatc persons, neglecting the interests of tho empire, ami taking 
no ste]>s to efibet the nlcase of his father fioni his hanl captivity, hi 
which he died. The liarbarians attacked the empire on every side ; 
revolts broke out in various jirovim^es, where several couuuanderri 
assumed the title of tunperor, whilst Gallicnus w*aH loitering at Rome 
with ills favourit(\s and mi stress* ‘S. Yet now and then he Hocined to 
awaken from his torpor at the news of the. advance of the invaders, 
ami, i>iitting himself at the head of the legions, he defeated Ingeiius, 
who had usurped tho imperial title in lllyricnni. But he disgi aevd liis 
victory by horrible cruelties. ]\Ieantiiii« Ih’ohus, A undianus, and 
other able comniaiider.^, were strenuously supporting the honour of 
the Roman lu'ms in the east, where Odcuatiis, pnnee of Palmyra, 
acted as a iisofiil ally of the Romans .against the Persians. Usurpers 
arose in Egypt, in the Gauls, in Thraee, in almost every province of 
tho emj»iiv, from which circuiiistaiiee this period has been styled ‘ the 
reign of tlie thirty t>rant.s.' At last Amvolus, a man of obscure 
birtli (s«ime say a Jhieian Hhei*herd c>rigiiially ), hut a brave soldier, 
was proclaimed emperor by the troops in lll^\rii\uii, eiitereil Italy, 
took pos8e.ssiou of Milan, and even marched against Rome wliile 
Gallicnus was absent. Gallicims returned quickly, nqiiilsod Aurnoiu.^, 
and defeated liiin in a groat battle near tlie Adda, after wliieh the 
u.surpcr shut himself up ni Milan, where he was be.sit?ged by Gallicnus ; 
but during the siege the emperor was luurdiuad by some ef»iispjrators, 
ill 208. He was succeeded by Claudius 11. I’lebcdliuH Pollio hns 
written a iiistory of the reign of Gullienus. J>ee i\Uu Zoiiaras, 
Aurelius Victor, and Eiitropiiis. 
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QALLUiS, AELIUS, a contemporary of Cicero, ami a learned jurist, 
wrote a treatise on the signification of terms (Gellius, x. 22), from 
which a single exeerpt Is given in the ‘Digest’ (50, tit. 10, s. 157). 

GAIJATS, C. AQUILIUS, was a Roman cques ami a friend of 
Cicero. He was })ru:tor Jt.c. G6. Callus was a pupil of Q. Mucins 
Scscvola, the Pontifex, and obtained a groat i'opntatiou as a jurist, 
lie was both a skilful adv<iGute and a leuriiod expounder of the law. 
Tho distinguished jurist jSui'vius Sulpicius was u pupil of Callus, ami 
cither editt^d Ids works or incorporated them in his own writings. 
Callus was pnetor in tho same yqar that Cicero was, and presided ou 
the trials ou ‘ ambitus ’ (bribery at elections) ; and accordingly Cicero 
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oalls him his colleague (| Topioa,’ 7), and in another pasAage he has 
preserved the legal definition of Littus which Gallns on sotne ocoasion 
gave. ('To}iicH/ 12.) 0 alius was the author of an edictil rule or 

formula as to dolus inalus (fraud) in matters of buying and selling, 
which hu promulgated us praetor. (Cic., ‘De Ofilciis,' iii. 14 ; ‘ Dig.* 9, 
tit. 2.) The Lex Aquilia, which gave the actio dauiini injuria (*Dig.’ 9, 
tit. 2; Guius, iii. 210), was not proposed by this Aquilins, but by a 
tribiiiio Aqiiilius. The high opinion which Cicero entertained of his 
friend Qullus is expressed in his oration Pro A. Cscuiiia (c. 27). where 
he pronounces upou him a culoginm which few lawyers have merited : 

The authority of such a man can never have too much weighty 
whose judgment the Itoinnii people have seen tried in providing 
B'^curity against irand, not in showing Low fraud may be practised ; a 
mail who never sc^paratud the principles of law (jus civile) from those 
of equity', who for so many years dedicatcil his genius, liis industry, 
and his integrity to the Uonum people, which integrity was over 
ready and ever at coinumiid ; who is so great and gou(l a man that he 
Ki-cins to have been formed a lawyer by nature, and not by education; 
BO skilful and so Uarued that not knowledge only but goodness too 
appears to bo the product of the law; whose geniun is bo pow'erfiil, 
whoso integrity H<i manifest, that whatever you draw from that source 
you will lliid to be pure and clear.*' Cicero's oration Pro 1\ Quintio 
was made before Galius as jinlex. Galius is cited several times in the 
‘Digest * (oO, tit. Ih, H. 77; 4d, tit. 4, s. LS, Ac.), hut there is no excerpt 
fniui Ills writings. Galius devised or expounded some clauses of the 
lormuhi of Accepitalio. ("Ihg.* -IG, til. 4, s. 18.) 

(LVLLLJ2S, JULliriS AC^DIIjA, or Julius Galius Aquila, a jurist 
iimler the empire, of uneei'taiii date. There are two excerpts iu the 
‘Digest' from his ‘Liber Itcspousurum ' (20, tit. 7, s. 34; and 20, 
tiL iu, s. 12). 

GALT, JGirX, was born at Irvine in A^^rshire, on the 2nd of May 
1 77‘J. His father, a Kea-cuptaiii in the AVeat India trade, removed to 
Groeiifick, wiioii J(jhii was about eleven years of ago; and iu that 
busy town he rectnved an education for comuierciai pursuits. He 
spent some time us a clerk iu the Greenock custom-house ; whence he 
was transferred, in the same cliarai^ter, to the countingdiouse of a 
mercantile firm in the place. Wlvoii lie was between twenty and 
twenty-five yeaivs of age he left Scotland for Loudon, where he 
intended to e^iahlish himself as a merchant. His literary propensities 
however which had ])reviously hni him into fro^.jneiit eouipositiuos, 
were furtlier iiouiishrd by a few months of inaction in the metro- 
]ioli.s. 'I'lie n^snlt wa^, tlie }iroductioij of a ])oem in octo-syllabic 
verse calh d ‘ The IJatile of l.iaigs,* portions of which were printed in 
tlie ‘Scots' Magazine,’ 1 8U3 and 1804 ; and on the ongiiiality of which 
(us having ]ire(;eded Sir Waltn- Scott's metrical romances) lie prided 
liiinself not a little in after-life. (Jtlier .studies, chiefly iu history suid 
political ecuijoiny, win*e ]»ro.seciitcd occasionally after lie had embarked 
in comniercc. This he lia<l d<iiie in partnership with another young 
Scotchiiiaii ; but tin? partners disagreed, their affairs became entangled, 
and in about three 3^iar.s the firm was bankrupt. After a short 
attempt to reestahliBh liimsclf iu business ahnig with a brother, 
Mr. Galt entered liiinself at iiiiieolii's Inn; hut dt-tcriiiiuiug (partly 
for the sake of his liealth) to spiiud abroad some part of the time before 
his being ealh d to the bar, he left J'higluud in 18UU. 

liis travels lasted for nearly three years. Ho afterwards described 
them ill two \v<n‘ks : - ‘ Vo> ages and 'J’ravel.s iu the years 1 SOU, 1810, 
and 1811, couluining Statistical. Commercial, and Miscellaneous Ob- 
scrvatimis on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicii.v, Malta, and Turkey’,' LSI 2, 
4 to; and ‘ liotters from the Levant, eoutaiiiiug Views of the State 
of Society, Mi«iiUcrs, i.)piiiioijs, and Coniuieree, iu Greece and several 
of the Principal Islands of the Archipohigo,' 18Di, 8vo. Soon after his 
return lie married Llizaboth, daughter of iJr. Tilloch, the editor of 
the ‘ Philosophical Mai;a/.i!ie,' and also pro[>rietor of the ‘ Star ’ uews- 
]ia]>er, on wliLch Mr. Galt was fur Home time employed. 1*3’ this lady 
he left two sons. He now wrote the following works : — ‘ The I-#if« 
and Adiiiinisti'ation of ('ardiual Wtdsey,* 1812, 4t.o, lfcl8, 8vo; ‘Uellec- 
tioiis on i’olitieal and (^mimei ohd Subjects,’ 1812, 8 yu; a volume of 
‘ Trageilies* (Maddalcn, Agaiiieniuou, Lad3' Macbeth, Antonia, and CI3'- 
teiiiiiestra), 1812, 4 to; ‘ Tlie Life and SLuilies of IJcu jainiii West, Hsii./ 
181 ti, 8 VO, 1M8, 8 VO. He lalitcii also, during its short career, ‘The 
^ew P»ritisli Theatre,' which was at first intondod tn euiitain a Heries 
of dramas rejected by the managers; and in which, besides other coii- 
tribulioua of the eiiitor, was ]>rin ted a vigorous ti*agedy called ‘The 
AVitness.* 'J’he.'^o prodiiclioiis however wore coiiipo.sed iu the intervals 
left by iiinhu'iakiijg.s of other kind.'^, chioily commercial. Ju this course 
of his travels he had devi>^ed u sclienie for importing liritish goods 
lulu the (.'ontineiiL by way' of Turkey, notwithstanding A^apoleon’s 
decrees of exclusion ; and ho sjietil hoiuo time in vain endeavours to 
obtain Biipport for this plan. Dn another occasion ho actotl us a par- 
liuiui'Utary agent for a Scottish canal bill. lie luul given up the 
fitu* ly of the law, but he was desir<iiiH to obtain a footing in some 
department of aieiivu business, entertaining a strong reluctance to 
making literature the main einployiueiit of his life. 

Down to this time, indeed, his literary success had by no iiieanu 
been groat. His wiu'ks had not generally obtained credit oven for the 
ahrewdness and coiuprehensiveiiess of thinking, and the acute obser- 
vatioii of life, which they really evinced : while his tendency to 
paradox in opinion, his oddity and clumbiiiesH of language, and the 


ooarseueHs with which hia vigour was alloyed, had furnmhed topics of 
ridicule to some who thought his works worth criticising. 

He was hardly more sucoessful iu his next literary attempt, ‘ The 
Earthquake/ 8 vols. 12mo, 1820, a serious novel, marked by that 
clumsy and gloomy strenii^h of feeling which pervaded his dramas. 
But he now hit upon the ground in which lay his strength, the delinea- 
tion of familiar Scottish life, in his own admirable vein of quaint, 
shrewd, homely, observant humour. In 1820 and 1821 his * Ayrshire 
Legatees' appeared in successive numbers of ‘ Blackwood's Magazine;' 
and the work was immediately publ'ished separately. Its popularity 
encouraged him to a Beries of sketches similar in character. Tlie next 
of these was ‘ The Annals of the Parish,* 1821 ; which however had 
been written several years before. Then cauio the ‘ Provost,' ‘ The 
Steamboat,’ and 'Sir Andrew AVyllie' (3 vols.), all in 1822; 'The 
Gathmng of the AVest,’ iu 1823 ; and then in a Boiiiewhat different 
style, 'The Mutail,’ 3 vols. 1823; and two historical novels, 'Uiughau 
Gilhaizo ' and 'The Spau-wife,' iu 1823. 

Tlie reputation which Mr. Galt had acquired for activity iu busiueas, 
and for ac([uaintanco with the principles and practice of commerce, 
now opened up for him the most brilliant prospects of his life. 
Gertaiu inhabitants of Canada gave him a comiiiission as their agent, 
to prosecute their claims on the homo government for Iosaub wliiidi 
they had sufferorl during the ocoupalion of the province by the forces 
of the United States. The negociatioiiB arising out of this affair 
issued iu the adoption by tho government of a proposal made by 
Mr. Galt, to sell crown lands iu Ujiper Canada, for tbe [»urpoao of 
defraying tho claims of his constituouts. The Canada Company, incor- 
]iorated in 1S2(>, undertook to purchase those lands and to colonise 
them. Before the company obtained its cliartor, Mr. Galt had gone 
out as one of the goverumeut commissiouers for valuing the lands, and 
had returned to England in the siimuier of 1825. lu the autumn of 
1S2G, when the sales had taken idace, he was sent out by the Company, 
being at first employed iu making iu<piiries for them and in arranging 
their si'steiii of management ; but afterwards as the superintendent 
of their operations. Under his direction were founded tho earliest 
of the settlements whie.h have since risen into importance : Guelph 
was entirely a place of his making ; and the village of Galt received 
its name from him. Uis conduct however, although distinguished by 
great intelligence, energy, and enterpriBe, appears to have been deficient 
nut only in commercial caution, but iu deference both to tlie pro- 
vincial government and to his employers at home, and ho hiiiistdf 
maintained that the colonial authorities were prejudiced against him 
as a democrat, by miHreprosentatious of tho tenor of his books of 
trsivels. Tho governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, sent home complaints 
against him; alarm was excited about tbe Company's fifi'airs; and the 
directors superseded him. Ho returned to England in tho spring of 
1 829, after a residence of about two years and a half. Soon after- 
wanis, being presHod by* some of his creditors, ho took the benefit of 
the Insolvent 1 >ebtorH* Act. 

After this unfortunate catastrophe, Mr. Galt, now fifty years old, 
did not again make any sustained attempt at obtaining mercautilo 
occupation. The embarra^Hment of his affairs forced him upon 
authorship for the subsistence of himself and his family, and although 
he was not able to firuduce any work comiiarable to tho few which had 
guiucil for him his literary celebrity, tho circumstances iu which his 
exertions wiU’o made were such as to render his active industry at oiico 
iiieriturious and touching. His earliest works iu this period were Lis 
novels of ‘ Lawrie Todd ’ and ‘ ISoiithexiiiau,' and the caustic 'Life of 
Lord Byron,’ 183U. AVhile writing the hist of those he undertook the 
editorship of tho ‘ Courier' newspaper, which howi-vor he very Bpccdily 
rci-igiied. His health now broke up rapidly. He had already had a 
slight shock of paralysis ; a Hccoiid occurred soon after his withdrawal 
from tho newspaper. But his literary exertions were never relaxed, 
unless for a short time, when ho attempted the formation of a new 
American Laud Company. 

About inidsiimmer 1832 par.'ilysis recuAed with iucrcaHcd violence ; 
and from that time he was a confirmed invalid. He retired to Scot- 
land, where I'epeatod attacks of palsy made his body an utter wreck, 
but with surprisingly little efiect on his courage or 011 the vigour of 
Ills iutollect. His memory failed much, but his iiivciitioii was active 
to the last. Ho continued to dictate his eoDijnisitious long after ho 
had lost the use of every limb. Afoluiae after volume, so composed, 
and committed to the press, as he himself said, “ to wrench life from 
famine," ought to receive, not the unfavourable judgment meritod by 
unavoidable defects, but tho compassionate forbearance due to the 
manly fortitude ol the ill-fated author. Among these fruits of decay, 
there were, besidcH several novels ami tales, and contributions to 
periodicals, two works which givo, iu a very incomplete and disjointeil 
shite, mucli information about his life and writings : ‘ The Auto- 
biography of John Galt/ 2 vols. 8vo, 1833; and ‘The Literary Life 
anti Miscellanies of .)ohu Gait,' 3 vols. 12mo, 1834. 

Mr. Galt died at Greenock on the lltli of Ajiril 1839, when he had 
almost completed his sixtieth year, and a few days alter he hud 
siillurf3d his fourteenth sti'oke of ptilsy. The list of his writings, as 
given by himself (perhaps incoijipletel3% and omitting many pupera 
furuish«*d to periodicals), is very large. His novels alone are twenty- 
four in number, tiiukiiig about fifty volumes ; his dramas are hardly less 
numerous ; his biographical and iniscellimcous works are even more so. 
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GALUPPI, BALDASSAllE. 

GALUPl'I, BALDASSAllE, born 1703. died ]80.>, a oomposer of { 
fi^at reputiitiun in liiA day, very commonly known hy the naino of I 
Buranello, from liis birth-place, Buniuo, near Vonico. Ho wiis a 
diBciple of Lotti, and his first opera was iiruduced at Venice in 1722. 
In the middlo of the last century Utiliippi’s worka were highly esteemed, 
and soTfie of Ids compositions would now, if properly arranged, find 
admirei's among the lovers of good dramatic music. 

GALVA'Nl, ALOYSinS (Lewis), was descended from a respectablo 
family of Bologna, which had produced several distinguished men of 
letters. Ho was born in that town in 1737, and in coiisoquencc of a 
religious turn of mind which ho strongly displayed during his child- 
hood, WHS at first designed for holy orders and to take the monastic 
vows. He afterwards changed his intentions while studying at the 
university of Bologna, and married the daughtf^r of his tutor (hdoazzi, 
who was a professor at that uuivi rsiiy, and with wiioin ho liad for 
some timo lived on terms of close intiniiioy. Ilis degroo of M.D. wan 
conferred in 1702, and lus fame had no far iuereased that he received 
the appointment of Lecturer on Medicine at the Institute of his 
native town. In the * Memoirs ’ of this body we find contributions on 
various medical subjecsts by Galvaiii. Ho also published sepaiiitely 
* Observations on the Urinary Organs,' mid ‘ On the Organs of Honriiig 
in Birds;’ but an accidental circuinstauco, of which ho availed himsidf 
with ucuteiieris and much judgment, introduced him to a novel subject, 
the anuouiicement of which at that time excite<l deep attention 
throughout Kiiru])c, and gave birth to a new and fruitful branch of 
physics, which yet retains in all couutiios the name of Us first 
observer. 

During his temporary absence from his house, his wife, who ivas 
about to prepare some soup from frogs. Laving taktm oil* their skins, 
laid tliein on a table in the studio near the conductor of an electrical 
inuchiuo which had been recently charged. She was much surpriHod, 
upon touching them with the seal pel (which must have received a 
spark from the machine), to observe the mnscles of the frogs strongly 
convulsed. She acquainted him with the facts iifiou liis ri-tuni. 
Galvaui repeated the experimout, and found that it vras necessary to 
puss a spark or communicate electricity through the metallic subsi-aucc 
with which the frogs were touched. After having varied the expe- 
riment iu several ways, he was led to conclude that there OKiHied an 
animal electricity both in iicrvc.s and muscles, and some future expe- 
riments appearing favourable to that erroiieous inference, he scimis to 
Lave clung to that opinion during the remainder of liis lift', notwith- 
Htandiiig the experimorilH of Volta and others, which sliovved at lea-.t 
that the moisture on the surface of t.lio frog acted as a eoiuluetor. 

The following circumstance was that on which Galvaui iimst r<‘lied 
for the accuracy of his opinion : — Having seen ilie elfcls of the direct 
electricity of the iriachiiie on the iriiisclcs of frogs, and that by 
exposiug only the spiiii-, h gs, and connecting nerves to the electrical 
action a very small charge wjus Kulliciiuit to produce tlm convulsive 
motions; he imagined that the al.inosjihiTic elecrricity, though of feeble 
tension, might be sudicient to pnaluco like r«*8ults. Jbs therefore 
suspended some frogs thus prepared by metallic hooks to iron railings, 
when he observed that the convulsed iiiotiniis depended on tho 
position of tho frog relatives to tlie metals. The same pheuomonou 
led Volta to an oppanite conclusicin, and a war of opinion for some 
timo divided fshilosophei s. Tiito thi-^ dispute it w'ill not be. iieccHsary 
now to enter; ultimately Volta triumjthe I over (xalvaui, but failed to 
convince him. 

Tho work in whieli Galvani devolopcsd his views relative to this new 
class of phenomena was ])ublished iu ITill, under llic title * Aloysii 
Galvaui de viribus Elocbricitatis in Mutu Miisculari Common tiiri us,’ in 
which he infitrs that the bodicn of animals }}os.=*css u peculiar kind of 
electricity, by vrhich niution is communicated by nerve to muscle, 
and iu these cxperimoiits he regarded the iiietals acting only as con- 
duolors betwecu these substances, which he thought accounted for the 
observed contractions of the muscle, in tlie same manner that the 
dissimilar electricities cm ^he interior and exterior surfaces of a 
Leyden jar rouiiito with exidosiou tlirough a metallic conductor. If 
the reader is desirous to make au experiment of this kind, let him 
separate the Lead and upi>er parts of tlie body of a frog, remove tbo 
skin from the legs, clear out tbo abdomen, separate the spine below 
the origin of tho sciatic nerves, that tlii^y alone may form the cou- 
necUou with the legs ; then envelop the spine an<l nerves with tinfoil, 
and, placing the legs on silver, complete the circuit by making the two 
metals touch : the convulsive motions will be instantly produced. 

Philosophers in other countries hastened to repeat and vary these 
experiments. Fowler found that when the circuit was comideted by 
the eye, the contact of the m«;tals produced the sozisatiou of a ih-ish of 
light; and Robinson remarked tbo acid taste when the tongue was 
used between the metals, to which he also attributed tho peculiar 
taste of porter when drank from a pewter vessel. It may be added 
that Sulzer, as early as 17(>7> described ihet infiiieucc upon taste caused 
by tlie contact of different metals with each other and with the tongue; 
results of this kind wore pursued with more eagerness thiui nature 
seemed willing to gratify, and the infiiieucc of Galvanism on the 
senses of sm 'lling and bearing, whicli ('uvullo thought ho had observed, 
have not been verified, or rather have been disproved. 

The interesting I'esearciie.s of Galvani having acquired such extensive 
notoriety (See ‘Phil, Trans./ 1793), introduced liirn to the pleasures 
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and the troubles of an extensive correspondence. In 1797 Galvaui 
made a voyage along tbo shores of the Adriatic for the purpose of 
confirming bis notioiis on animal electricity by experiments on the 
Gymnotus, from which bo concluded that the brain contributed to 
produco tho obsiTVcd edects. His wife, who had proved herself a 
sensible and au afibetionato w'onian, died soon after hU return, a loss 
which he seems to liave felt very severely. His affiictioiia wero 
increasod during the French occiqiation of Italy; he was expelled 
from tho ofiiees which he hold, bocause ho refused the prescribed 
oaths wdicn Bologna formtnl a part of the Cisalpine republic. His 
jiecuniary circunistances at this time, as well as his health, were in a 
very low state, and shortly after his restoration to his former oilices 
he died, in 170S. Galvaui gave his name to tho department of elec- 
tricity which originated from these cxjieriments, though its cjarly 
progress was duo in a much greater degree to hi-* contemporary, Volta, 
by whom piles were first constructed for iiicreasiug the intensity of tho 
elcctricdt.y produced by a single pair of plates. 

GAMA, VASCO DE, the first Europeim navigator who found his 
wiiy to India by doubling the Ca{»e of Good lio])o, was born at tho 
small sca-port town of Sines in Portugal. The date of liis birth, and 
the circiimslanres of his early life, are not mentioned, ll appears that 
he was ill the liouschold of Etuannel king of Portugal, and having 
devoted birnself to navigation and discovery, was appointed to tho 
command of au expedition which was to seek its way to the Iiidiau 
Oci*aii by sailing round the southern cxtreinity oL* Afri('.a. Thu notion 
of this passage was b}' no means a ni^w one, and wrheii it was taken 
up hy the Portuguese sovei*cigii its i»racticaliility had been pretty well 
cistablished. In 1487 IVdro do Covilhaiii sot out for India l>y way of 
the Mediterranean, the Isthmus of 8uo/, and the Red Sea, and lie was 
accompaiiiui.1 as fur as I*3gyj>t by Alfonso do I'ayva, vvliu lliuii left him 
to go in search of ‘Prestor John,* a groat (‘hrihtiau king, who, after 
being sought for in various countries, w'lis now reportcil to bo living 
in a high state of civilisation in the eastern parts of Africa. Before 
their clepartiire from Portugal, Calsadilla, bishop of Viscu, gave these 
travellers a map of Africa, in wdiich that contiueiit w'as correctly des- 
cribed as being bounded on the south by a navigable sea. This map, 
or the materials for it, liad probably been procured from the trailing 
Moors of Korlh Africa, to whom tlie I’ortnguese had long before bcuu 
indebted for much infonuaLioii coiiceriiitig ttiat coiitiuent. 

Payva adtleii little to geugiMphical knowlotlge ; but Govilham cros-^ed 
the Indian Ocean, visited Goa. Calicut, and other places on the coast 
of Hitiduslan, acquirt^d au exaltoil notion of tlie trade and w. alth of 
those parts, and on his return towards the Red Sea he obtained from 
Arabian mariners some iiifonuatiou concerning tlie ea-t ‘I'u coast of 
Africa as far as Sofala on the Mozambique Ghaiiucl. Soon after his 
ivturn he visiteil A byssinia, whore he w.is detained by the govern- 
ment for some thirty years. Shortly iifi. r arriving in tliat country 
he fimiwl me ins of forwarding letters to the king of I'ortui'.al, in whieli 
he. elated that no doubt (^xisU d as to the possibility ef hidiing from 
Lurope to India by doubling Clio Hoiitbern point of Africi, and lie 
added that tiiat soutbern cape was well known to Arabian and Indian 
navi gate rs. Tho reports of Oovilhani, and the well-known iiintoriaiicu 
of theti'udo with Imliit, greatly excited the Portiugiiose, wlm moreover 
had long bf-eu pursuing discovery on the wi^'torii coast of AfriciU At 
the end of Ductnuber ILST, Hartlioloniew hiaz liiul returned to Lisbuii 
al'tiT dwcoveriug IhM) leagues of coast, and eoxTCCtly biyuig down thu 
Great Cape, which he doubled iu a storm without knowing it, but which 
he had properly recogiii'-^ed on liis i\:tui n. 

Va'^co de Gama sailed from Jjisbun on the 8tli of July 14 'j 7, riveyiiiU'.s 
after tho di-^covery of tlie Acw World by Coluniljiis. The royal 
squadron which he couimunded consisted only of three kiumH ves els, 
with sixty men iu all. Tlie Capo of Good Hope sueiucd to merit tho 
name which hud been given to it by Diaz- Cabo Tormeiitoso. Dread- 
ful teiiipests were eucouutei'i'd before reaching it, the winds were con- 
trary, and their fears niid their sull'iTings caused a mutiny among the 
Railors, wlio tried to induce Gama to put back. But thu lirinuuss of 
the commander quieted the apprcheusioiis of his men, and on the Ifith 
of November, with a stormy sea, ho doubled tin? Capo and tiiriieil 
along the casterii shore. On reaching the African town of Melinda, 
which belonged to a commercial and civilised people, a branch of the 
great raco of Moors, or Arabian JVlohammcdans, he found several 
Christian merchants from India, and ho also procured the valuable 
services of Malemo (Jana, a ]>ilot from Guzeraiw This man was a skil- 
ful navigator : lie was not surprised at the sight of tho astrolabe, or 
at their method of taking tho meridian altitude of the sun. He told 
them that both the iastruincnt and its usos wero familiar to the 
mariners of tho Eastern seas. Under tho guidance of this pilot Oauia 
made the coast of Malabar in twenty-three days, and anchored before 
Calicut on the 20th of May l -iOS, tiieu u place of considerable manu- 
factures and foreign trade, which was chiefly iu the hands of Moors or 
Arabs. Gamu cr|)enod communications with tho zuinarin or sovereign 
prince of Calicut, who, after some negociatiou, agreed to receive him 
with the honours usually {Kiid to an ambassador. 

The sailors, who were well acquainted with tho character of tho 
Moors, feared that if their commander jmt himself in their i>ower ho 
woiiM fall a victim to their treachery and jealousy. The officers also 
and his brother Paul strongly dissuaded liim from landing. But Gama 
was resolved. Arming twelve of his bravest men, ho went into his 
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boat, strictly charging his ofhccrs, in cafie he should be murdered, to 
return immediately to Portugal and there anno unco to the king the 
discoveries made and his late. On lauding ho was received with great 
pomp and ceremony by the natives, wlio conducted him tlirough the 
town to a housn in the country, whero on the following day the 
xamurin granted him an audience. At first his reception was very 
favourable, but the tone of tho prince soon changed — a circumstance 
which tho Portuguese attribute to the intrigues of the Moors and 
Arabs, who wore jealous of the new comei*B. The ill-humour of the 
zamarin was not soothed by an unliickly omission. Gama had not 
brought any suiteblo presents, and the few paltry things ho oflercd 
wens rejected with contempt by tho officer appointed to iusjiect them. 
Whatever may have been tho designs of the zamarin against the Portu- 
guese, Qanm, it is said, at last succeeded in convincing him of the great 
advantages he might derive from a commercial and friendly inter- 
course with the i’ortuguoKcs ; and lie certainly was allowed to get bacsk | 
to his ships^ in ssifety. As soon os he was on board ho made sail, and 
alter repairing his ships at tho Angesdive Isles, on tho coast a little 
to the north of Calicut, he again steod across tho Iiidiiin Ocean, lie 
toiK^hod at Magadoxa, or Mukdeesba, on the eastern coast of Africa 
and nearer to tlui Straits of Ihib-el-Maudeb than he had gone on his 
outer voyage, ilo next anchored at Melinda, and took on board an 
ambassador from the Mohammedan prince of that place. He arrived 
at Li>bou in Scpteinbcr 1499, huviug been absent about two years and 
two moniha. His suvei'cigu received him with high honours, and cou- 
ferrod on him tho sounding title of Admiral of tho Indian, Persian, 
and Arabian seas. 

This voyage of Gaunt is a great epoch in commercial history: it 
showed the nations of the West the soa-ruad to the remote East ; it 
diverted the trade of tho h^ist from tlie Persian Gulf, the lied Sea, 
Asia Miiirii', Egypt, and Italy, the routes in which it ha<l run for 1400 
years; and it led ultimately to the establishmeut in India of a vast 
empire of European merchants. 'J'he ellect it had upon Italy was 
most disad van tigeous, and though tliere were other causes at work, 
the decline of the givat trading repiihlics of Venice nn<l Genoa may 
bit traced to the disco vci*y of the pasHago to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Soon after Gama’s return Emanuel t:cut out a second licet to 
India, under the command of ]*rdro Alvaros dc Cabral. The most 
rrmsrhablu iueident of this voyage was the ueeideuial discovery of 
r>razii. From Pirjizil ijowt ver the little fleet got to India, and (]!abral 
I'st.aidished a factory at Calicut — the lirst humble settlement made by 
the Europeans in that part of the world. Ihit (Aibral hud scarcely 
departed when all the Portngucso he loft behind were massacred by 
the imtivi rj or Moors, or by both, 'i'hc Purlugiiesu government now 
jv.:'o1v(ul to emjduy forci*. Twenty ships wire prepare<l and distributed 
into three SI) uadi'ons ; ilaina set sail with the largest tli vision, of ten 
Khipi.i — Iht! others were to Join lilui in tht: Indian sl'us. After doubling 
ilie he ran ilowni the eastern c<Kvst of Africa, taking vengeance 

upon those towns \vliii;h had hceii iiii friendly to him during bis former 
viiyage. He sidtled a factory at Sofala, and another at Mozaiiibhpie. 
On ai)])roachiug the coast of India lie captured a rich shij) belonging 
lo the Suldiiu of Egypt, and after removing what suited him he set lire 
lo III - vessel ; all the crow were burned or drowned, or stabbed by the 
Portuguese. He then went to Cauanore, and forced the jiriiiee of that 
country to enter into an alliance with him ; on arriving at Calicut, the 
iiinin object of Ids voyage, he seized all the bhi[is in that port. Alarmed 
at Ids ili-iplay of force' for Gama hiul been joined by some of the 
other ten ships —the zamarin condescended to treat; but the Portu- 
guese admiral wouM listen to no propositions unless a full and san- 
guinary satisfaction were givtm for the murder of Jiis countryineii in 
the I'actory. Gama waited thi'ee days, and thru barbarously hanged at 
his y Ml charms fifty Mal ihar sailors w'lioin he had taken in the port. 
Uu the next day he camioiiaded the town, and having destroyed the 
greater part of it, he left some of tho ships to blockade the port, and 
Sidled away with the rest to Cochin, the ueighbonriug stite to ('alicut. 
These neighbours being old enemies, it was easy for Gama to make a 
treaty with the sovereign of Cuchiii, whom he promised to assist in 
Ills wars with (JalicnU It is nob ijuite clear whclhor a war existed jit 
tho tirnt!, or whetlior (’ocldu was driven into one by tho inaiKxnivres of 
the Portuguese ; ami siccording to some accounts, Gama only renewed 
a treaty which liud bt^eii made by Cabral two years earlier. It was 
i hima however who first estubli^^hcd a factory in Cochin, at the end of 
1.002. Ill the following year, the Albuquenjues obtained )iermishion 
to build a fort ou the huuio spot ; the PoVtuguiise then became masters 
of the port and the sea-csoast, and Cochin was thus the cradle of their 
future ])Ower in Imiia. Gama loft the zamarin of Calicut with a war with 
Cochin ou his hands ; and five ships remained ou the coast of Malabar 
to jirotcct tho settlemeui. The admiral arrived at Lisbon with thirteen 
of tho ships in the month of December 1.003. Tho court croatod hiiu 
Count of Videqiieyru. Gama howovttr was not reappointed to the 
conimuud in India, where the cari^er of conquest was prosecuted by 
Albuquerque, Vu^coucellos, and others, lu ln2i, eight years after 
the death of the great Albuquerque, Gamn, who had been living 
quietly at home for nearly twenty years, was ap})oii.ited viceroy of 
Portuguese ludia, being the first man that held that high title. He 
died iu December 1 rrJn, shortly after his arrival at Cochin. Uis body 
was buried at that place, and lay thei*o till lo3$, wheu, by order of 
John ill*, his remains were Ciirried to Portugal. 
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Vasco do Gama was a brave and skilful man, but owing to several 
circumstaiioes his fame has been raised somewhat above his real 
merits. The main cause of this is probably to be found in the great 
uaiiouul poem of the immortal Catiioeus, of a portion of which Guuia 
is the hero, tho adventures of his first voyage to India being described 
with even moro than tl>e usual brilliancy and amplification of poetry. 

(Roitoh, Decades ; Oastanhocla and Lafitau, IlisL Oifiiqu. Portug , ; 
Cooley, IJisL Mar, Diseov, ; Camoena.) 

GANDON, JAMES, an eminent architect, was born about 1741-2. 
Ho studied under Sir William Cbambers, and was the first who 
obtained the gold medal for architecture at the Royal Academy, on 
which occasiou Reynolds is aaid to have complimented him, and to 
have predicted his luturo fame. Ho began to make himself known 
in his prolessiou by undertaking a coutiuuatiou of Campbell’s ' Vitru- 
vius Britanuioiis,’ the first volume of which, or fourth of the series^ 
appefU'cd in 17C7, and the t^econd iu 1771. Though he had John 
Wuolfe ibr his coadjutor iu the work, (iandon appears to have taken 
the chief share of the management and editorship upon himself. The 
work is however a very poor one, being sadly deficient in regard to 
Bectioiis; and while many buildings of cousirlerablo interest are 
omitted, several arc given which possess very little interest or merit ; 
neither docs the letter-press ailbrd that information — easily given at 
the time — ai^ to dates, architects, and other particulars, which would 
now be valuable. So far from being descriptive and explanatory of 
the resjiective buildings, the letter-press, which appears to have been 
written by Gaudou himself, and wliich certainly does not say much 
fur his literary abilities, tells us very little moro than what may be 
made out from the plates thexuselves. Even as an architect Gaudon 
dues not appear to any particular udvatilago in the * Vitruvius,' his 
' C<»urt-Hall ’ at Nottingham (vuL v.) being of little and that negative 
merit Gundon however tclD us that ho made five diH'ereiit designs 
for that buihling, and that he Wiis obliged to pare down liis idciis to 
suit tho notions and the frugality of his euiployi-rs. Still his building 
at Nottingham obtained ibr him the notice of 8ir George Saville, 
Mason the pot}t,and other persons of distinction, and probably bi*uught 
him jirofessioual employment, os he discontinued tho * Vitruvius ’ 
after the second suppiemeutury volume. 

Gandou’s architoetural tulunts however found their triio field 
o{>ened to them in Ireland. Gn preuiiiims being oiFered by advertise- 
iiieiit for the beat dcbign for a Jioyul ICxchaugc at Dublin, Gundon's 
obtaineil the second, and those by Cooley |Coolkv] and Thomas 
Sundby tho first and second prizes. What Gaiulou’s dcaigu was is 
nut known, but its merits attracted the attention of the ii^rl of 
Churiemont, Colonel Rurtou Conyiigham, and other admirers and 
patrons of arL Nor was it long before an opportunity presented 
itself in tho 1 risli crupital very fiu* exceeding the J'jxchungc both in 
magnitude and iiuportauec. The C'ustoui-1 louse of Duhliu, a luag- 
iiiliceut pile of 37o by 2i)i) feet (begun iu 1731 and tiulBhed 1791), is 
one of tho noblest structures of the kind iu tho world — perhaps tho 
noblest of all— and would of iteelf alone Huffiee for the I'aino of any 
arcbitect. Dublin is also mduhted to him for several others i»f its 
line.st buildings, — the eastern front and Corinthiau portico of tlie 
Htmse of Lords, now the Dank of Ireland ; the Four Courts (begun 
by Cooluy, but completed by him, with great alteratious from tho 
original design), and the King's Inns. He also built the (Jourt-House 
at Waterford, and ])robably many other edifices be.-ides, although 
they have not obtained dLtiuct uutioo. It is to bo regretted that 
Gaudon did not perform for himself and his own works the same 
ollice os he hud ill the earlier piU't of his life doue for tliose of other 
architects ; and that he did nob bequeath us such au autobiography 
of his profcBsioiial career, (.bmdou died at Cauuoubrook, near Lucan, 
Ireland, at tbo boginxiiug of 1824. 

GANGANELLl. XIV.] 

GANS, EDWARD, Wfis burn at RorJin on tho 22ud of March 179S, 
and descended from Jewish ]>areuts of great respectability. Ills 
father was a wealthy man, uotoil for his sarcastic wit, and highly 
esteemed for his patriotism : ho enjoyed the particular confidence of 
the I'rusBiau slate chancellor, the Rorou (afterwords Rriucc) Jiardcu- 
berg. After having boon educated at the gyiniiusium called *Das 
Grauo Klostcr' ^the Grey Cloister), in bis native town, Gaua entered 
the University of Rcrllu, in 131(>, as a btudunt of law. In tho 
following year ho went to Ciiittiiigeu, and there, at the age of nine- 
teen, obtained the pri/.e for ihe best answer to the quoatiuii proposed 
by tlie faculty of law ou the history and the civil and ]iolitical laws 
of the island of ICbodes : the dissertation which he wrote ou the 
Bubject was printed at the ex])eu.sc of the faculty. In 1813 he left 
G('>tliugi:ii, and went to Heidelberg, where he enjoyed tbo friendship 
and eateem id' I'hibaiit tho jurist and Hegel tlio filiilosopher, and 
his interciiurae with these celebrated men Jiad a lasting iutliience on 
his iittrary pursuits. At Jieiilelbrrg he wrote s-overal articles for the 
* Civilislibidies Arebiv,’ edited by Geiisler, Thibaiit, and Mittermaier ; 
and the ' Zeitechrift fiir die Wisseuschafl des J udenbliiims,' in whicii 
he gave eminent proofs of his talents and learning. He took tho 
degree of doctor in law iu 1819, in the same university, and there 
also publiahed a little work ' Ueber RbmischcB Obligutioneii'Recht.' 

lu 1820 Gaxis returned to Rerliu, was admitted by tho uuiveinity 
as public lecturer ou law, and iu the Butue year published a work 
which created general sensation, namely, ‘IScholiou zuui GaJuB.* Tho 
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first complote edition of Gaiu.^, by Gdsclieu^ only came out in the 
following yf*ar, 1821, but the printing was begun as etirly as 1811): 
the printed sheets were fllstribuio<1 among tlic fneuds of the editor, 
and parts of the ^ Institutes of Gaiiis ’ had already appeared, and 
\rere committed upon in sevenii li^arned reviews in Geruiuuy. The 
first in rank among tho eerlicr coiiniieiitators werii iSaviL*iiy autl 
Gdsuheutaud it was priiici]>iLlly against their ojunioiis tliat (iaiis took 
the field in hi.s ‘Seholien.* He was rather raHh in publishing his 
' Observations * at so early a period, and on the 'wliole tlio work is 
superficial ; but it contains some profuiind remarks, and shows the 
solid knowledge which tho youthful author had acquired of the his- 
torical j)art ol tho Roman Law. I'lie learned ]uiblic in general uoii- 
siilejod it a most valuable work, and they W'ere certainly not wrong 
in judging it favourably. Qaiis met of e<mrso with many distinguished 
oppoiieuts ; and those who could nob defeat him on tho field of science 
traduced his character In* styling liis work the attomjit of an insolent 
and scll-C(*uceited youth to ovcrt]iri»w the authority of hie masters. 
Gaus was not discouraged : he entered into a chaser alliance with 
ilegei and Thibuut, who, with Feuerbach, Groliuianii, anil other dis- 
tinguished jurists, were the originators uf the school of philosophical 
jurisjirudeuco, of which young Qans soon became ouo of the must 
eminent leaders. Their principal aim was, iind still is, to explain tho 
nature of law and its bearing upon the past us w ell as the future, 
through the medium of pliihisophical ideas, ami to show its connection 
with tho moral, social, and political progress of mankind ; and it 
cannot be denied that they exercised a beneficial iiifiucncc iipou 
legislation, thr bar, ami the judicature. Many of their fullowcrs how- 
ever were misled by the iufiuciice of some favourite syKtcni of luoLi- 
physics; forgetting that every law is. or at least might to be, the 
]>roduct of some national want, they published legal commentaries 
iit to j»uzz]e at once the most plain and straightforw'aril judge and 
tho most sophistical advocate ; and it was appiiiheuded that if they 
shouiil ever obtain a complete ascendancy over legislation, Germany 
would ho blessed with a new edition of Plato's 'Ri public.* rather than 
with a new code and a constitution aiiawcriug tho w'isbes and the 
wants of tho people. Tho historical scliool, on the contrary, carted 
little for the political or social jirogress of the people. Their attention 
was chiufiy directed to tho past ; and, salislled with having discovered 
the historical devclo[)iuent of laws, they were prouder of having 
added to tho knowledge of obsolete, forgoLton, or obscure thiugs 
than to the knowledge of modern law, however groat might be its 
pructicai importance. It was apprehended that, if tlio historical 
tiiclioul shouhl become the direi^tor of legihlution, they 'wouhl reduce 
Germany to slavery, since tlie feudal tiystem, though ojijiresi-iive, and 
the JuBlinian law, tiioiigh tho re-ulc of absolutisiii, wore both regarded 
with favour by thoni as being completely developed ‘ bi^torical’ 
productions. On tho whole, the philosophical sclmol found more 
adlierents among practical lawyers, ;iiid the historical school among 
learned lawyers, scholars, and untiipiarians. 

Between the philosophical and the historical schools stood and still 
fitands tho School oi positive jurisprudence, which comprehends all 
such jurists, mostly jiractical lawyers, as wi ite on law with a i>r:ictical 
view, the labonis of the other two schools being rather of a tlit;or«!tical 
character. Unc of the most ^listlnguished po.'^itive juiist-? is »^olonjoii 
I*hilip Gaiis, an advocate of tlie suprr.nie court at GcJle in Jlaiiover, 
and the author of several excclliuit works and triMliyes on law, and 
wJio ought not to be t onfonnded with his late kinsman, Edward Gans. 
In the scientific struggle between tho jdiilosophical anil the finborical 
school Edward Gaus was better enabled to take a leading pari, as lie 
liail a protouuii knowledge of the history of theRoimm law, combined 
the qualities o* a scholar with those of an eloquent and acute advocate, 
and could oonsequoutiy attack his opponents with success on tho vi ry 
field wlici-e they tliimght theiiiHulvos invineibli?. His first attack, as 
already said, was contained in the * Scludia ' to Gains. TJie secoml was 
‘Das I'^brccht in woltgoschlcbtliclier Eiitwickeluiig,' Berlin, Stuttgart, 
mul Tiibiiigen, 1 vols. 8vo, (the Law of Succession, its histo- 

ricid dcvelopiufut, and its importance for tins history of ilic worhl), 
by which lie placed himself among the first jurists of Germany. Jn 
this splendid work tho iiuthor li'eats on the Liw of succession of tho 
most eminent nations of the world, ancient and iijo<li:rn, Kur.jpeau. 
Anieticun, and Asiatic, even those of the Chinese, and shows liow tins 
alterations whicli tho law has gradually undoi'g<»iie arc eoinbineit with 
tho history uf tho nations, and their advance toward.-; souial and 
poiitioal perfection. In IXiSo Gaiis wa.s appointed professor extraurdi* 
uarius, and some years afterwards prufeKssur ordiuarins at the iinivorsity 
ot Berlin. Tho latter dignity is not bestowed upon Jews in Prussia, 
but Guns liiid adopted the ('hrl'^tian religion at Hamburg some time 
previous to his appointment. In 182fi ho published ‘System dcs 
Ruuiischen Civil Rechts’ (‘System of tins Koniaii Civil Law’), and 
founded a new review, of which Berlin stood in great nce<l, tho 
* Jahi'biicher fiir wissenscliaftliciio Critik* (‘ Veur-R loks for Scii ntitic 
Criticism '). After tho outbreak of the Froneh rovrilution in 188U he 
went to France, a eoiiiitry w'hich he had already visited ))n:viou}-ly, as 
well as England; and his fame being already established in France, ho 
was well rcceivoil by the niost eminent men in J^iris, among whom 
lie prol'eiTod those who stood at the head of the great political iiiove- 
zneut. From Franco he went to England. Tho Prussian govonimeui 
now became suspicious, and set spies upon him, W'lio reported every 


word they could catch. On his return to Berlin lie began a course of 
lectures ou modern history in tho university, and his loariiing, 
eloquence, wit, imd liberal principles attracted an immense crowd not 
only of students, who alone arc entitled by law to attend the lectures 
delivorcfl in the Gorman uuivor.'^ities, bub of public functionaries, 
advocatc.s, oilicers in the army, and others wlin oiideavoiirod to gut 
and actually got admission. He lectured in the ]argc.st room of tho 
university, which was not only full to sullocatifui, but huiuUvds uf 
gentlemen were seen standing outside, in the hull and in ihi! great 
court, ill spite of a veiy severe winter (18fi2-;53), and all oagyr iii leai'u 
from their friends iusidu the subject of tlie lecture, or the sjiirir.od 
observations of the lecturer. This was a capital opportunity for tho 
enemies of Qans to deuoiiiico him to the PrusMinii govcrnuient as a 
demagogue; and after some time the goverumeiit compelled him to 
give up liis lectures, on the pretext that he, being a professor of law, 
had no right to deliver lectures on history. Id LtJe discouraged by this 
clieck, Gaus introduced snbjectts connected with modern hi-itory into 
his lecLures on law ; and the Prussian government, dreading his sharp 
tongue as wtdl us his principles, now commciutcd a nystem of auuoy- 
aiico ami petty persecution against him, in whic.li it was well assisted 
by the numerous enemies of tho professor, and which eiiibitlered his 
life, and uudoubtcdly contributed to bis untimely dealli. lu tho 
following years Guns published ‘ Vorlesuugeii lihcr die (.Icschichte der 
leLzten fiiiif/ig Jahre ' (‘ Lectures ou tho History of the Last Fifty 
Y«ars'), in RaumeFs ‘ Historisehes Tasclumbiich * for and LS;M ; 

‘ Vermischto Schriften juristischen, historischeii, staatswissensciiaft- 
lichen imd iisthetiHcheii liihalts ' (‘ Miscclhiuooiis Writing'; i»ii .Juris- 
priidenec, History,’ &«.), Berlin, 1881, 2 vols. 8vo ; ‘ Ruekblieke luif 
Per-oiieii und Zustiindo* (‘ Rctro.si»ectivc Vie v of ln«livii]iials and 
EveiitN ’), Berlin, l88fi; * Grundlage ;lcs Be-dt/cs ’ (‘The Basis of 
J*os.session ’), Berlin, 1889, an attack upon .^^avigny's celebrated work 
*>n the * liaw of Po.-i.ses.sioii among the Rumaus.' Mu'.! of his time 
ho devoted to a complete edition of the works of llcgid, those that 
were publishcil alre.idy, and those which Hogel left pai lly uiifiui:;hed 
in maunscL'ipt, especially on llego.rs * I'liilosophy of History;’ and 
without Uans the world would perhapH never have si eii a coiiqilcto 
edition of Hegel, lie being, according to Hegors own words, the only 
mail who thi»roiighly understood ills great but ol>^ciire master. On 
the 1st of May 18:59, while dining with a friend, Gans fell suddenly 
spiiechless Iroiii his chair, being struck by iipople.vy; after lingering u 
few days, ho died on the :‘>th of the same mouth. 

Gunn w’as one of the most learned, luost witty, and most eloquent 
men of ChTiuany; distingiii.r,hcd iw an author and misurjia'i.'icd as a 
lecturer. His lame would have be.’ii still greater had ho iiad an 
opportunily of ilisphiyiug his ialeiiU on the political stage. No man 
was his equal in coutroyej sy ; he eonfoumh cl the most skilful of ids 
SiilviTsaries by his sarcastic replies, 'riioso whom ho wounded doept'st 
and spare.l least were mea of acknowledged autlnirity, or of high ratik 
or birth, and among them he had Ids bitterest enemies. He belonged 
tirthose Idghly-gifievl Jews, his eontcmiioraries, who Judd, or still ln7ld, 
such au eminent rank among the learned, tho ]»oets, ainl the artists of 
German^', as Heine the j>oet, B'iriiu tJie- political writei*, Mendelssohn 
the eumpo-ser, Michaid Behr the jioet, his brother Meier Bi hr. com- 
monly called Meyorbeor tlie composer, and many more. Gaus’s suc- 
cessor as pri»fos.ior <if law in tlie I •idver.sitv of Berlin was Dr. Stahl, a 
man of ultra-monr.rehical principles, ami a disciple of Haller, tho 
auLlifir of tins ‘ Ri;.stoi'ation of iVilitical Scioucu,*.' 

(.\cUi:r J\t./crofo;/ {fi:r Dciitschfui ; Alhjvuiv.inv X' ifuiif/ (Sup])lement) of 
1889, No. 182; ih r Hoji invarf.) 

GARAY, •) A'NGS, a }>opiilar mof lei'll Hungarian jioet, was born in 
1812, at JS/.egftZanl, in tlie county of 'ruliia; first attracted iittention in 
1884 by hi.s heroic [a>em of MJsalar,' written iu imitation of \'<>roH- 
marty s ofdc.s ; and coutinucil rising in reputation for some yeans, 
during which he was one of tho favoui'ite coiitrilaitors to three or 
lour ol the Hungarian annuals, and gained several prizes from tho 
bociolies which i>lfer promiuiiis for successful oontributiuiis to the 
Magyar (Irama. He gained a Beauty siibsistoiice by literary labours of 
le.-s amtiitioii — by a ‘ Handbook of Hiiiigariuii and Geriiiiiii Dialogues,' 
and by ediling a sorb ot alniauac, and at one time a ucwsjiaper. in 
LaB hiler years, when his health was bad and ho hud almost lost his 
eyesight, he and his family were pitMerved from positive want by his 
appointment to a siibordinato ])laee in tiio university library of i^estii, 
where he died, alter a long iiliies.s, on tJio 6lh of November 1808. Ho 
WiM a member of tlie Hungarian Academy. Hi.s last producbioiiH are 
‘ Elizabeth Batori,* a ]ilay in o acts; ‘GhrLsthia Fiaiigepau,' a poetie.il 
tale; a series ol historical higeuds entitled ‘The Arpacls;' acoLlcctiou 
ot poems called ‘ The Pearls of the Balaton Lake and ‘ Saint Ladis- 
laiiH,’ an hiistorjciil poem. Ho was euthusiasticaily patriotic, and took 
a warm interest in the progress of Hungary during what is now almost 
looked hack upon ns its gohlen age, irom 181(1 to 1848. In his lyric 
poems he takes by preference national subjects, uiid those connected 
with moiiern impruvumont, Huch as the power of steam, and the 
wonders of railways. 

GARVAO, PEDRO ANTONIO CORREA, tho best lyric poet of 
Piirtiigal, was born at Lisbon in 178,5. After labouring sti'ouuously to 
correct tho bad taste of Jiis couiifcryinou, his somewhat ju'omature 
death at forty prevented the further success of his talents and exem- 
plary pcrseveraiice. If is attoiiipt to Bux^ersedo rliyme by (xuautity 
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proved however a failure; not indeed from any lack of ingenuity on 
hi» part, but owing to tlie Bimilarity and alight difference between long 
and abort Byllnblea, and the want of a dactyl io copiouBueBs which 
charactcriHe modem languages, in even aouthern Europe. Oar^ao’s 
odes, which are clothed in the diction of tho 1 dth century, soar above 
the wearisome eameneKs of tho souncL and the eclogue of many a 
diatingiiiahed poet. Uis Batirea and epistles may be reckone<1 among 
the best in modem literature, and are decidedly more lloratiaii than 
Ferreira Mis Riinplo drama in iambics, the ^Tlieatro Novo,’ was 
fjvidcuily intended to counteract the passion for the operatic pomp of 
the rortiigiiese Hbige. Tho ‘ Assemblea, on I’artida,’ another sp^^ch 
men of his plays, in tbo manner of Terence, is of the same kiiul as 
the ‘Cocile’ of J’oiusinet, a sat're on tlie laBhionahlc world, not 
merely a picture of fashioimble manners, as Ronterwek calls it. The 
‘ Ohras ]) 0 €dic:is dc 1\ A. (1, Gar^-ao/ in 8vf>, were first published at 
Lisbon in 1 778. G ar^rfio died about 1 77i>. ( I’outerwek ; and Sismondi, 
Litfvrahirc du Midi dc VEaropr^ or its translation by Roscoc.) 

GAUCILA'SO J^l'i LA VKGA, tho intimate friend and associate 
of liOHoaii in tho radical and sncues^ful roi'ormatioii of Spanish poetry, 
wsis born at 1'oledo in 1500, or, according to some biographers, in 
His family tMijoyed great consideration and military reputation; 
and Garcil.'iso Limst lf from tlu? age of eighteem followed Cliarles V. 
over lOuropo and in liis expeditious to Africa till this disastrous retreat 
of tho Iinperialists from Marseille in when, being tlui first to 

mount the breach of a tower, which ho was ordered to carry by 
assault, be lost bis life in the attempt. 

l) 0 Byii:-ing the clamour raised against iutrodueiiig into a brave nation 
tins eli'eminate taste (as Lis opponents called it) of the coiujucrcd 
Italians, (biroila.-o, witli equal boldiK’SS but greater skill than Roseau, 
substitiiti'd till! tiioderii Sapphic or Ttaliau hfudecasYllabic verse, bi>tli 
for the short metro of tin? ancient romances and roi loud ilia s, and for 
the heroic Alexamliino and all the verses of urtv maifor, 'I’lie swot-t- 
ness of innny of his thirty-seven Moiiiiets captivates the car, while the 
contrast of fear and desire, of sorrtjw ami love, which they express, 
loiicht's the H^unpathifis of his readers. Jlis odes are still more iini> 
fortiily excellent; and his hist is much iiraised hy Miiratori, as his 
‘ Flor do Oiiido’ is hy 1 'aid Jovius and Sir William .Tones. Ihit his 
masterpiece is tho lirst of his three eclogues, which has never boon 
eipialled hy any of tho iiuineroits imitations of it, ihircilaso wrot*! it 
at Naples uihUt tho inspiration of Virgil’s tomb, and stimulated 
by Saiiaz/.ar</s roputatioii. Jt is to he regretled that in this piece, as 
ill utlicrs, his facility and cupiousiioss of expression betrayed him into 
liilliiseiicBs and ovcrTidinemeiit. Nevortindess Jic is at tho head of 
tlio paNtural poets of iSpain, and he would perhaps Jiavo been the first 
of her lyric poets if In? had liviul longer, or if ileiTcra in the following 
oeiitury had not gaiiic*! tliat title for liimself. 

Garoihiso's poems have bi cn ]>rinte(l very often, and commented 
upon liy Herrora, S.-inclm de las llrozsis, Tamaio \'arga'«. and A/.ara, 
the elegant translator of Middietoirs * Tjifo of (?ic. io/ and they have 
lic eii exc- llciitly translated into Knglish hy the hile Ci. M. WinVn. 

G A h’( -I LA 'SO, tho inca, as he styled himself, w’as horn at Cuzco, in 
l*«ru, towards the miiUlle of the IfJtl) century, after the conquest of 
that coiiLit.ry by the Spaniards. His father, ({arcilaso do la, Vega, 
allied hy blood to tlio iiuhle Ijoiis^'s of Ftria and liifautado, si rved 
iimloi* tho I'izarros in tluit expedition. Ho maiTio<l, at Cuzco, 
hnizabclli Pal la of Ibc r.sct! of tiii! Jncas, who is stutisl in Lor son’s 
epit.;i.ph at Cordova to jjavo Ik-cii t-istcr to lluayna Cajisic, the last 
emperor of J’erii. Young (larcil.'tso j»roceedod to .Spain at an earl jr 
age, about lofiU; lie obtained the rank of captain in th<‘ 8]iaiiish 
serviiro, but lie .scoins to have lived the greater part of his life at I 
CoimIovh, where ho died iii April UJiG. His coiih-mporary. Father ! 
Heiiaventura do Salinas, in Jiis ' Memorial de la Historia del Nuevo 
Muiid'i,’ chapter ii., mys “that ho W'as much esteemed by tho (.‘atholic 
kings for the talents ho displayct] in writing his historical works; that 
lie Jived piously, aucl liequeatln d by w'ill his jirojiorty, -which was 
iiioderab^ to tho souls in pnrg itoi^'.” Uo was buried in tJie cathedral 
of Cordova, in a chapel wliicli has been called in eonsetjuence 
‘ tjiarciliipo’s ChajicL* (See the Introduction to (larcilaso's ‘ liistoiy 
of Floridii,’ Mailrid, ]7'2.'5.) Carcilaso wrote a history of Peru: 
H-oTneiitavioH Uoales quo trataii del Origeii dc los liicas, dc; siis 
lieycB y Cobiorno,’ ^'o., foL, ra.sboii, loOi). (hircihiBo's history lias 
boeu much jiraiBod for its impartiality, but its im?rLtB have been 
fixnggoratcd from the Biippositiou that tlie author, in coiisequoneo of 
his I'eruvian counootions, lind peculiar sonrce.s of iiiforinatiou. This 
bfiwcvor ReetriK not to have been the case. One advantage ho had, 
that of undifrstamling well liis maternal language; and ho says in his 
liitrofluctioii that lie -was able io con'oe.t the misinterprutations of 
Peruvian words hy Spanish writers. His style i.s reckoned inelegant 
and difinse. He wrote an aecount of tho eonqiieHt of Florida by*^ 
Fernando dc Soto : * La Floriila del Ynca,’ Lisbon. 1605. llotii 
Garcila.so*H ‘History of the liicji',* and bis ‘History of Florida,’ were 
transluted and published iu Freuch,’ 2 vols. 4 to, Amsterdam, 1727. 

(lAJlCZYN'SKl, STKPHJiN, Palatine of Poziiania, died in 17.55, 
at an advanced age. He spent all bis life in public einploymeuts, 
which gave him tho opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the affairs of his country. Ho puhlished in Polish r. political work 
on Poland, ontitlod ' Tho Anatomy of the Republic of Poland/ Warsaw, 
1761, and Berlin, 1754. 
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GARCZYN'SKI, a young man of the same family, who died in 
1S32, in consequence of tho fatigues of tbo Polish war of 1831, left 
behind him several poems, which are characterised by great beauties. 

OARDINKU, STEPHEN, Bishop of Winchester and Lord Ch.'in- 
cellor of Kngland, although he was cidlod by another name, was 
believed to be the illegitimate son of Dr. Woodvil, bishop of Salisbury, 
who being bi*otbcr to Elizabeth, Edward IVth'a queen, was also 
related to Henry VIII. He was born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1 483. 
His studies at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, weio directed not only to 
Latin aud Greek, but also to civil and canon law, aud it was partly 
his skill in this latter branch of learning that led to his future great- 
ness. AYlien master of Trinity H.all, through his intimacy with the 
Duke of Norfolk, ho became acquainted with Wolisey, who afterwards 
mado him his secretary, aud in this capacity bo was brought under the 
notice of the king, with whom ho rapidly ingratiated hiiiiHelf. An 
office of trust was soou committed to his charge. Dr. Stephens (as 
Gardiner at this time w:ls usually called) was sent to Italy iu 1527, to 
procure the ]>ope*s coiiseut to the divorce of Catherine of Ariigun, and 
no better ju'oof can bo given of Lis high favour with Henry than the 
fact that from Rome he wrote a letter to tho king so private that even 
Cardiuiil Wolscy wjia not to see it (Burnet’s ‘ KcforimatLou,’ where the 
letter is giv^eii). ’riiough he failed in the object for which he was 
sent to Rome, he rendered Bt?rvicc.s at this court both to the bisho[> of 
Norwich (who afterwiirds rewanlcd him with tlie archdeaconry of 
Norfolk), and to 'Wolscy by promoting his interests as a candiilatu for 
tho ]»apal throne. He was recalled from Rome to manage the process 
for the divorce in England ; and because be was esteemed the greatest 
cniionist of iiis time, the king would comiiioiico no proceedings until 
be returned. After bis arrival be was made si'crotury of Btate, uiiil 
having iu the spring of 1531 been furtlier advaiieed to the arch- 
deaconry of Ijoiccstiu’, w*a.s installed bishop of Winchester in the 
following November. We pass over his cmbassiis to France and 
Germany in order to speak more fully of bis opposition to all such 
mc?asnreH as were iiiteiideil to procure a rtdigiuus reformation iu 
England. Gariiiucr w.as attaL-hed to the doctrines and forms of tho 
Roman Catholic church ; he was brlirved to have alreaily reconciled 
hitiiKclf to the }>ope, with whom he Lad Inul diiliTcuces while urging 
the divorce ; and he had no sooner returned io England than he urged 
the king to punish the Bucramentaries (pei’Bons who denied the cor- 
poral presence of Christ in the cucharist) aud to turn a deaf ear io 
till! proposals of the reformers. It was impolitic, ho said, to offend 
the liojie, not only on account of the fmwor of tho holy S(?c itself, but 
because tlu? emperor would bn^ik oil’ all comuierco with him if ho 
went to oxtremilics against the Roman Catliolie religion. 

His advice was j>artia]ly taken, the innovations of the reformers 
were obatructccl, and Ijambcrt ami others were eoudcniucd and exe- 
cuirti for their lieretical opiiiiuns. "Ho was opposed,' says Bumei, 
" to reformation : ” both the free use of tho Scrij)tur<-s anil their 
trauhlatitiii into English he cousidoi'ed to bo highly objecticiiiable ; to 
tlie disUBo of confession and the omission of certain aacrameuts be was 
equally avcri^o ; and Lc W'us altogether o]>puscd to the niciisures of 
Oaiimer aud his associates. He inul ceitaiiily eudcavouroii to di.s- 
suade the king from listening to Craniner’a jiropusals for furthering 
the Rcfori nation. In the proiuotiuii of the act of the Bi.x articles 
(15-{^), and in the subseqncut cufor<*emciit of its provisions, the extent 
of his JiostiJity ii> iljo reformation was most evidently dis/iiaycil. Tho 
decline of Groniweirs j>owcr tended greatly to iiicreii-e his authority 
and inflneijcc. 1>oth these crafty sLatesmeu iia'i at the same time 
been servants to Gardiiial Wolscy, the one as his secretary, the other 
.as his solicitor; aud both had risen tlirough Wolsey’s patronage : but 
as they bad espouH. il opposite? parties, their frieudsbip was at an end, 
ami Gardiner’s jealousy of the vicar-gi'imral was without bounds. 
Wlieu circumstances [Cuomwkli., '’J’iiomasJ weakened the king's con- 
fidence in tho bishop's unpopular rival, he craftily assisted in his 
downfall, and prepared to occujty his place iu the good graces of tho 
king: the fate of GroniwcJI was soon sealed; a fallen favourite 1ms 
few friends, aud crimes were soon proved whicli ensiireil his execiitiou 
(151u). it now Local 111 ! Gardiner's object to use all means to obtain 
the favour of the king. The disgust of Ileury at his new queen, 
Aunc of Cleves, W'as so rapidly conceived that he had Hcarcely niurriod 
her before lie began to talk of a divorce. There was no jiiat ground 
whatsoever for such a Boparatioii ; nevertlieless Gardiner, though ati 
accurate lawyer, promoted the king’s suit. The divorce was pro- 
cure.!, blit Heuiy, though, well aware of the nBBistaaco that Gardiner 
had rendered to liis cause, did not wholly trust liim. A perciqition 
of bis i^xccssivo ciiuniug a}ipoais to have estranged his eoiifidi?iJce. 
The abilities of Gardiner were uuilcuiablc; be had also a powerful 
party at Ins side : nevertheless he couM only obstruct ami hinder, 
not wholly set aside, the measures of bis o]>poneiit.s. The king 
befriended Gardiner,. but he never ceased to befriend Crauiuer also. 

All evirlcncc of his friendship fur (.’raiimor is shown by his conduct 
to the archbishop on an occasion in wdiich his life was in danger. Tho 
Uoiiiuu Catholic party, with the bisiiop of Wiiicheatcr at their head, 
atteuipteil to attach the crime of licrt^sy to Crunuier ; but the king 
himself deliveml a message to him to prepare htiii for the threatened 
attack, taking care sifterwards to appoint such a tribunal to investigate 
tho charges as should defeat the object of his accusers. The popularity 
of Gardiner indeed was not injured by the failure of this cons 2 >iracy 
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Ilia reafteBS apirit however was aoou employed in another acheme, the 
coneec\\iencea o? which were i\ot equally harmless to him. The queen 
(Catherine Parrh who was secretly a great favourer of the reformers, 
and had adniittcd their preachers into her apartments, in conversation 
with the king, whose illness added to his ordinary impatience, main- 
tained the now doctrines, discoursing very warmly upon the subject. 
This vexed the king, who communicated his displeasure to Gardiher, 
who to please his master (as ho thought), now began to plot against 
the queen, going fo far as to write articles of impeachnient against 
her. In this attack the chancellor was associated with him : and 
through nil accident occasioned by him, the queen discovered the con- 
spiracy, and by her good sense and charnetter, which gave her groat 
influence over the king's mind, coupled with considerable sKlroitness 
of iiiauagoment, she escaped the accusation. Gardiner was never able 
to regain the favour or couiiteuance of the king. (Uuruct.) 

At Henry’s death Gardiner experienced a still greater reverse. The 
young king and his government proceeded to make further rcdigioiis 
changes; the use of lioly water was decried, and liomilics wore coin- 
po'ied which tho clorgj’, who liad abused their powei’ of preaching, wore 
ordered to substitute for sermons ; a general visitation also was ordert^d, 
at w'hicli the new articles and injunctions were to bo circulated. These 
things ohended Gardiner, and he tobdly eoudemned them iu no mea- 
sured terms. If this behaviour was rash, it was also liigh-spiriteil and 
consistent. The coiiHequcuccs followed, as might liave been foroseeii. 
The council, on his refusal to comply with their injunctions, com- 
mitted him to the Fletit. Here he was confined iiutll the act c»r general 
amnesty, w^hich passed in the December after the accefsiou of Kdward, 
released him. As soon as he was free he went down to his diocese, 
and while there ho remained unmolested ; but on his return to Lon- 
don, on account of a certain st^niou which he ]irc.ao]KMl on St. Peter's 
Day, ho was seized and committed to the Tower (1548). Various cuu- 
fereuces wore held with him, and his release was promised him on 
condition that he would express his contrition for the past, promise 
obedience for tho future, suhscribo tlin now settlement in religiou, 
acknowledge the royal FU|ireinacy, and the abrogation of the six articles. 
With the first of these conditions alone did lie absolutely refuse to 
comply. The terms of libtu'atlou were afterwards rendered still tuoro 
dillicult. The u umber of articles that he was called upon to subscribe 
WHS considerably increased. On his refusal to sign them, his bishujiriu 
was sequestered, and he was soon afterwards deprived. 

For more than five 3 ’<?ai*» Gardiner suftrrod close inipnsoiimeiit, and 
it was not until the beginning of the reign of Mary that his liberty 
was restored (ir>5tl). If his fall from power at tho concliisiou of 
Henry's reign had been great and suddeu, still greater and more 
sudden was the rapidity of his rc-instatemciit. A Roman Catholic 
qu( on was on the throne, and he who had been over the f(}i*ciiiost of 
her pai'tisans must necessarily be raised to he one of her first advisesrs. 
The chancellorship was conferred upon him. His bishopric was 
restored, and the conduct of uiTairs placed in his hands. The manago- 
meul of the queen's marriage- treaty was intrusted to him. He was 
chosen to oHiciiite at her marriage, as he had also done at her 
coronation, and bec 4 iine her most conficlcntial adviser, ^'o matters, 
whatever they might be, cuuld bo proceeded in without his privity 
and concurrence ; and he ha<l his fidl share iu the xiersecuticiiis of this 
reign. The horrors whicli were nut committed by his actual orders 
must at least have ohlaiucd his sanetioii, for he had readied a heiglit 
of pow'er, botli civil and ecchsiastical, }ierLups uueqiiallcd in this 
kingdom c'xcept by his master Wciisey alone. ]Jti die<l on the 12th 
of iiovember 1555. His funeral W'as conducted witli groat pomp and 
magnificence. A list of his wriliiigs is given in Tanner's * Libl. 
Britannico-llibcriiica,’ ]i. 3uS. 

Tim churacter of Gardiner may be stated in a few words. He W'as 
a man of great ability ; his general kuowliulge was more Teiimrkablc 
than his learning as a divine. He was ambitious and revengeful, and 
wholly unscrupulous. His first object was his own preservation and 
ndvaucouient, and his next tlie promotion of his party interest, lie 
saw deeply into the characters of those with whom lie dealt, dealt 
wuth them with remarkable tact, and liad an accurate foresight of 
affairs. 

GARNET, HENRY, superior of the Jesuits in England, was the 
son of a RchoolmastiT at Nottingham, and was horn about the year 
1.554. He was educated in the Protestant religion at AVinchester 
College, whence it was intended that he should go to New College, 
Oxford, and his not having done ao has been assigned to dilferont causes 
by Protestant and Roman Catholic writers. He removed from Winches- 
ter to London, where ho became itorrector of the press to a celebrated 
law-xirinter ; and, having turncul Roman Catholic, travelled first to 
Spain and tlionce to Rome, whore he entered the society of Jesuits in 
1.575. In tho Jesuits' College, at Rome, he studied with great 
industry, became professor of Hebrew and teacher nf the matho- 
maticH. and obtained such credit that in 1 58 G he was axqiointcd to the 
English iiiissiou. Two years afterwards lie was Tiaiiicd Superior of 
tho Euglish Jesuit B, the duties of which olficc ho discharged with 
2 tal and x>unctuality. For several years previously to the Powder 
Plot he romaiued iu tho neighbourhood of Imndon, following various 
ocoux^ationB in order to disguise bis real calling. Ho was well known 
to have been implicated in the treasouable intrigue with the King of 
Spain immediately before the death of (Juceu IClizabcth, aud was | 


BtiBpectod of other seditious x^i'actioes. In order to jirotect himself 
from penal consequences, lie purchased a general pardon upon the 
accGFsiou of James I. His association with disaffected recusants 
exposed him to tho continued suspicion of the government, who did 
not regard him more favoumbly for that ho was intimate with niimy 
of tho Roman Catholic nobility, more especially with Lord Vaux, 
whose eldest daughter, Anne Vaux, after her father's death followed 
tho fortunes of Garnet with singular attnehmont. In September 1605 
a xulgr image to St. Winifred's Well, in Flintshire, was undertaken by 
Garnet, in company with persons who were actively concerned at that 
time in tho x>romotiou of tho Gunpowder Plot ; and it is suspected 
that this unusual x*i^nceeding must have had some reference to tho 
great blow that in two months afterwai^s it was intended to strike for 
the Roman Catholic Church. When tho Powder Plot was discovered 
Garnet was in the neighbourhood of Coughton, the general rendezvous 
of the conspirators; but he removed for greater Bafety to JTeiidlip 
Hall, near Woreesb*r, at the request of one Hall, otherwise called 
Oldcoriie, a Jesuit, who was domestic priest to Mr. Abington, the 
brothcr-indaw of Lord Mounteaglc, and proprietor of that house. In 
Heiicllip were many secret imsaagcs and hidiug-x>hines which served for 
conciuilmeni, and to one of these Gaimct and Oldcornc were soon 
fcjrced to retn^at ; for Sir Henry Rromley, commissioned by tho lonls 
of tluj council, invested the house, aud vigorously seiu'ched every 
room. A hill of attainder was introduced into parliament, whiuli 
recited that Garnet, Greonway, Gerard, (h-eawell, Raldwiti, ilaiiiTiiond, 
Hall (Oldcornc), and Westmorland, all .Tesuits, had hcen guilty of 
troasonahle eorreaxioudonco with Sjiain, after and before tho death of 
Queen Elizabeth. Father Gerard fled to tho coiitiiieiit ; Father 
Green way alao, after very narrowly eseaiiing an arrest, landed in 
Flanders; but Garnet aud Oldcornc woni not so fortunate. Reiiig 
cramped for want of space within their hidiug-])hu:o at Heudlip, they 
were comptdiod to leave it aft(^r a conflnemeut of stweii days aud as 
many nights, and wore seized and conveyed to Loudon, ]''cbriiary 1 2, 
lUOG. 

Tho lords had now determined to x^roceod agaiusi them as conspira- 
tors ill the Powder J'lot. Evidence siifllciout for their conviction had 
not yet been obtained, but every method was used to procure it, aud 
these methods soon proved to bo cflcetuul. Oldeornc was tortured; 
(larnet's letters worts intereopied : couvtTsationa wore promottsii 
between the two prisoners, who, while they thought theuiselvos in 
private, were in fact aecrctly listimed to by spies, wdio wrote down 
their words, and other unfair practices w'pre also used ; but for tliese, 
iLH for Garnet's view of etjuivocation (x>< 315), wc must refer to 
Mr. Jardiue's curious account of G.^.rnct's trial. (' Critiiiiial Trials,' 
vol. ii.) The guilt of both ]^ri8oucrs was proved : Garin t was hanged in 
May 1G06, in the city of Loudon ; OMeorne had been exttentod at 
Worcester in the mouth. They wura both cuiisiderod 

martyrs by the Roman Gath«>litiH. 

It ia certain that more Euclish Jesuits than we have named wen? at 
least aware, if they did not take a x>art in tiie conspiracy of the Powder 
Plot. Tl ia iddo probable that there were x^t^rsons upon the (Joutiuent 
who, thrungli Fawkes, J>ayhani, or other conspirators, had beeoinu 
acquainted with llie intended treason. Rut it dties not iLjipear that 
any body of Jesuits, either at homo or abroad, were formally leil to 
expect that an attempt was to be m:ulc to restore the Roman (Jatliolics 
to power; much less by what nicaus the attempt would he made. 

GAUNTKIt, JE.kN JA(iL-l'^» was horn iu I72fl, in the jiroviiice of 
Maine, of poor parenis, wlio gave him lio waver a superior education. 
At the age of eighteen he left his home aud travelhid on foot to i'aris, 
where a haiq^y chance made him iicrjiiainted with the Rub‘princix>al of 
the colh'go of llareoiirt, who perceiving his uncommon taients and 
ucquiremeulH, took him under his patronage, ami xu'oeured him a 
situation at the college. About 1700 he was appointed professor 
of li(}brew at the College d(t Franco, of whicli he afterwards hecaitic 
iosxiector. On tho death of Villaret iu 1700 ho w'as appointed histo- 
riografihcr of France, iu which capacity ho x>uhlishGd iu 1770 tho 
ninth Volume, in 4 to, of Velly and Villaret’s ‘History of France,* 
beginning with the year 1400. Continuing his labours mi this work, 
he ju-oduced tho thirteenth voliiine, which brings the history of 
France down to the middle of the reign of Charles IX. He was also 
the iiuihor of tho following works : * L’ Homme des Lettres,’ Paris, 
1704, 2 vols., in 12mo, in which he' lays down an ingenious method 
for forming a man of letters ; ' TraitO de I’Grigino du Gouvernemeut 
FriUK^ois,' Paris, 1705, 12iuo; * Le Commerce retuis h. sa Place,' 1757, 
]2mo ; ‘ Le Ratard Ldgitimo, on le Triompho duCoinique Larmoyiint,’ 
1757, 12nio. lie likewise wrote several x*n>P<?rs in the ‘Memoirs of 
tho Aciademy of inscriptions;’ aud among other subjects, on tlio 
}>hilosop}iy of the ancients, and especially ou that of IHato, of which 
he was a great admirer. Garuier died in 1805, at the age of seven ty- 
live. 

GAROFA'LO, the name by which Renvenuto Tiaio ia commonly 
known, iqiparently from his .ado])tion of a gilliflow'cr (garofalo) for his 
monogram. Garofalo is the must distinguished of the Eerrareso* 
XHuiitors : he heloiiga however to the Roman school. Ho was born in 
the !Eerrarcae in 1481, and w'oa iirat instructed in design by Domenico 
Puiiiictti, from whom he went to his uncle Niccolo Soriuni at Cremona. 
After tho deutli of his undo in 1499, ho left Cremona and repaired in 
1500 to Romo, where ho remained fifteen months with Giovanni 
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Haldini, nnd after viaiting several other cities, lio spent two years with 
Lorenzo Costa at Mantnii; he then dwelt for a period of four years in 
Ferrara, and finally engaged himself with Uall'aello iu Bnnio in 
1508 (1505 in Vasari is a misprint, as the stated intervals evidently 
show). 

Jlnffaelln’s groat powers and personal qualities excited in (larofalo, 
ns iu other painters, a species of enthusiastic veneration for hiin ; and 
Garofulo ever afterwards \raH a studious itnitator of Ills atyle, oven in 
his small works. ITo remained some years with Raffaelle in Homo, 
when he was called by domestic alluirs to Ferrara, lie intended to 
return to Bailaelle, but circuni stances kept him iu Ferrara. JTe was 
employed at llelriguardo and clsowhero on extensive works, together 
with the twoT)ossi, by the Duke Alfonso 1. Ho cxccntfsd many excel- 
lent frescoes iu Ferrara — tlio principal of which were those of * San 
Francesco/ the 'Slaughter of the Innocents/ the Mlesurrection of 
Lazarus/ and othfTS, painted uhuut 1 51 i>-24 : they still exist. There 
are also sonic excellent frescoes by him still preserved in the Palazzo 
del Magistrato. Garofalo's oihpaintings arc frequent iu picture- 
galleries ; there are many at Rome iu the Jlorgheso gallery and in the 
Clhigi and Duria palaces; there are also some good B]ieciinous of his 
style ill the galleries of 1 ^rcsdcii and St. Pctershiirg, and there are two 
small pictures of average merit in the National Gallery — a * Yisioii 
of St. Augustine' and a ‘ TToly Family.’ Hi.s small pictures are very 
numerous : he appears to have had a predilection for small proportions; 
and with rt'gard to these works, Avhat ^Kliau (‘ V'^ar. >list.,*iv. 3) says 
of 1 >ionyHiiis of Colophon respecting Polygiiotus may be said of Garofalo 
rc.^jiectiug Itallaclle — he imitated Lis art iu every I'cspect except size. 
Garofalo liowever, though he imitated, did not equal llaifacllo even in 
technical practice, exetq^t perhaps in colour. JIo is more intense and 
more true in local tints than 11anjielle--his red and green draperies 
arti remarkably pure, and are quite fresh even to this day — but in 
execution generally lu* is tlry ; Lis works are crude in eftbet, and have 
much of the * (juattrocenlisiiio/ or that crudity and dryness of design 
which clutractcrise the majority of the works of the loth century. 
Though ho was very successful in the execution of the distinct objects 
or features of his works iiidopcndontly, he failed in uniting the jiarts — 
in harmonising the whole : lie wants aerial }icrspeGtivc and tone. ITe 
diet I in 1559, having been for tbo last few years of his life quite 
blind. 

(Vasari, r<7*’ fZt’ Pifiori, rf.r.y I/<inzi, Stovia Pillar iraf cO/:.) 

GAUUICK, DAVID, descended from a French Protestant family of 
the name of Garrie, or GaiTicpio, was born on the 20th of February 
1710, at the Angel Inn, Hereford. His father was (Japtiiiu I’cter 
Garrick, <»f the Old Dulls, then recruiting in that cit}*, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Arabella (slough, was the daughter of one of 
the vicars of Liclificld Ciithodral. At ten years of age he was plactMl 
under the care of Mr. Hunter, master of tlie gram mar •school of Lich- 
field ; and in 1727 sliowcd liis predilection for the stage by performing 
Serjeant Kite, in Farqnbar’s comedy of the ' Keeruiiing Uflicer.* 
SliorLly ul'terwards be w< ut to liisboii on a visit to his uncle, a wiiio- 
niercluiiit there, and by his agreeable manners became a great favourite 
not only with the Knglish residents, but amongst the. young Portu- 
guefio nobility. In the follow'iiig year be returned to school at 
Lichfield, and during occasional visits to London emrouraged his 
growing passion for theatrii^als. In 1735 ho becaino the piijiil of 
Dr. (then Mr.) Snuim-I floliiihon, with wdiom, on the 2ud of March 
17->d, he set out for the niftropolis, and on tlic 9lh of the same 
moiitli ciitcnrd himself in the Society of Limiolifs Tnii. In 1737 he 
commoiuuMl a course of studies under Mr. Colsou, tlio niatheiuatician, 
at Kochester. 

Shortly altijrw'aids, on the death of bis father, he commenced 
business sis a wine-mercLaut, in pai'tncrship with lii.s elder brother, 
PetiT Garrick. This partnership was liowcvcr socui dissolved, and in 
1741 David Garrick finally resolved upon the }>rol'o8Bion of the stage, 
and made his first a])pearance at Ipswich under the iiaiiie of Lyddal, 
and in the part of Aboaii, in the tragedy of * Oi*ooiioko.* His sncces-s 
was undoubted, aiul lie soon became a great favuurllo iu that town, I 
playing nob only tragedy and comedy, but exhibiting liis grace, 
humour, and ability as iiai lequin. Iu the autumn he n turned to 
Lonrloii with the manager of Iho Ipswiih eompiuiy, who was also 
proprietor of the tliratro in Goodman’s Fields; and on tho boards 
of that establishment Mr. Garrick made his first appearance) as 
Biobard 111., Octuber 19th, 1741. The lame of the young actor, then 
only ill his tweuty^sixth year, spread in a few weeks throughout the 
metropolis ; and from the time of his first bciiciit, December 2ud, on 
which occasion he performed Lothario, in *U'ho Fair Penitent/ peraoiis 
of every condition flocked from all parts of tho town to see him, and 
entirely deserted tho theatres at the West-end. At the close of tho 
season. May 20, 17 12, Mr. Gamck )i1ayod three nights at Drury Tauic 
Theatre, as Bayes, Lear, and Richard, ami then set off for Dublin, 
accompanied by Mrs. W'otiiugtoii. In Ireland ho sustained Lis repu- 
tation, and the theatre was crowded to such a degree as, in conjunction 
with the heat of the weather, to produce an epidemic, which was 
Galled the iiarrivk fiver. He returned to Loudon for tlio winter 
seasou, and comuieiicod an eugagemeut at Drury Laue on the 5th of 
October, as Ghamout, in Otway's tragedy of ‘The Orphan.’ In 1745 
ho agaiu visited Dubliu, and became joint tiiauagcr, with Mr.Slu'ridnn, 
of tho Theatre Royal iu 8mock Alloy, lu 1 71 0 he returned to England, 
niou. MV. YUL. 111. 
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and was engaged for the season by Mr. Bioh, tho patontee of Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the close of which he purchased, in cotijunetion 
with Mr. laicy, tlio Theatre Boyal, Drury Lane (Mr. Fleetwood's 
patent having expirad), and opened it on tho 15th of September 1747 
with tho play of ‘The Merclinnt of Venice,' to which he spoke the 
well-known prologue written by Dr. Johnson. 

On tho 22nd of June 1749, Mr. Garrick married Eva-Maria Violette, 
the daughter of a respectable citizen of Vienna, who having been 
educated as a dancer, had mode her first appearance at Drury Lane on 
the .3rd of December 1746. Her real family name was Veigel, which 
in tlu) Viennese patois signifies Violet, and she assumed the name of 
Violette by command of the cm press Maria Theresa. 

On the 7th of Septemher 1769, Garrick ]»ut into execution his 
favoui'itc Bchomc of the Jubilee in honour of Shaks]icre, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and ]iroduced a pageant on the subject at Drury l^aue in 
the following October. On the 10th of Juno 1776, having managed 
Drury Lane Theatre for twenty-nine years (with the exception of two 
pabsoil abroad, 1763 and 1761), Garrick took his leave of the stage in 
the character of Don Felix, in ‘ The Wonder,* tho performances being 
for tho benefit of the fund for decayed actors. In 1777 Mr. Garrick 
was honoured hy the command of their majestios King George HI. and 
Quecii) Charlotte to read a play at Buckingham House. He selected 
his own farce of * Lethe,’ introducing for the occa.siori tho character of 
an ungrateful Jew; but Laving been so long accustomed to the 
thunders of applause in a theatre, the refined approbation of the 
royal party threw, to use his own expression, “a wet blanket” 
over him. Iu tlio same year ho was put into the commission of the 
peace. 

At Cliricjimas 1778, while on a visit to Lord Spencer, at Althorpe, 
1)0 had a severe lit, from which hu only recovered Huflicieutly to 
enable him to return to town, and expired January 20th, 1779, at his 
own house in tho Adelphi, having nearly completed his 63rd year. He 
was buried with great iionq) in Westminster Abbey on tho 1st of 
February. 

As an actor, Mr. Garrick's merits may he considered as summed up 
in the forcible words of Pope to Lord Orrery on witnessing tho per- 
formance of Richard : — Thai young man never had his equal as an 
actor, and will never have a rival.” As yet the prophecy is unshaken. 
Garrick was an excellent husband, a kind uiastor, and a iiiatchloss 
companion. Tho charge of avarice so fre([ueutly made against him is 
disproved by a careful examination of his life. He was one of tho 
most accom])liHhed men of his day; and although his litfmry repu- 
tation is merged in tho splendour of Lis histrionic fame, his rank as a 
writer of prologues and cpiloguc^s, and in tho lighter kinds of verse, 
must be generally acknowledged as considerable. His albemtiona and 
adaptations of po])nlar Englisli and French plays were xjurneroiis and 
succe.'^sful, and, Avitli tho addition of his original coiitributions to tho 
drama, exceed Ibrty. 'J’ho host known to tho present generation of 
play-goers is the fai*co of ‘ The Lying Valet,' and the comedy of ‘ The 
Claiidcsiino Marriage,’ of which latter ho w.as joint author with tho 
elder Col man. 

Mrs. Garrick survived her husband forty-three years, and expired 
suddenly in her chair after a .^liorb indisposition, at her house iu the 
Adelphi, on tho 16th of October 1822, in tho 98th yoar of her age, 
having retained lier faculties to the last. 

Garrick’s private coiTospondeiice, with a new biographical memoir, 
was published in 2 vqIs. •Jto, London, iS'il. 

(i.AU’rir, SAMGKJj, ciuiiicut ns a jdiysician and a wit, during tho 
reigns of AVilliam 111. and Anne, w'as dcscondcd of a good Yorkshire 
family, received his acadeiuiciil education at Petorliouse, Oambridgo, 
and graduattal as M.D. iu 1691. Having settled in Loudon, ho 
rendered himself distinguished by his couveimtioual powers, which 
ivcoiumeuded and set oil' Ids professional skill, an<l soon acquired 
vciy extensive practice. Being a zealous Whig, he became intimate 
with the wits and great men of the Whig party. At tho nccossioii of 
the? huu.-^c of Hanover ho obt.aiui?d his reward iu the honour of knight- 
hood, and in the olfices of ]>bysician in orelinary to Goorgo 1., and 
physician -general to the army. He dii?d January 18, 1718. 

Garth is known iu our literary history as tho author of a mock- 
hercic poem called 'Tho Dispensary .' It arose out of a quari'el 
between the Ch)llt?g6 of rhysicians aud the Corporation of Apotho- 
carles, coiu'oriiing tbo cstablishuieut of a (then) new charity, fur the 
gratuitous distribution of advice and medicine to the poor. To this 
the apothecaries strongly ob jected, as being injurious to their biisineHS, 
Garth, a strong supporter of tho dispensary, wrote his poem to satirise 
its opponents, and recomtneiid iho achemo to tho public. It is written 
with a com)>otont share of spirit and elegauce, aud obtained pojiiilarity. 
But the introduction of the supernatural machinery of tho ancient 
epic, and the imitation of TToiiier's battle-sconcB, are so extravagant 
and iiicoi]gru'>us when pressed into the accouiii of a medical squabble 
of the 17th century, that a poem of near 2000 lines, of which ih-y 
form the staple, could iiol bo oxpcctt?d tj kco}) its ground when the 
t*?iuporai'y interest of its subject passed away : accordingly, it has 
long ocused to find renders. Garth's other original poems consist of 
occasional pieces, prologues, epilogues, aud the like. Uo suporiuteuded 
a tiiiuslation of Ovids 'Metamorphoses/ by various hands, among 
whom were an unusual number of emiiicut men. Drydexi contributecl 
tlio first, twelfth, and many portions of other books; Addison, the 
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second and third ; Gay, Pope, Congreve, Rowe, and other less distin- 
guished men were also concerned. Garth himself contributed the 
fourteenth and port of tho fifteenth book, with a critical preface, 
slightingly noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

GARVE, CHRISTIAN, was born at Rroalau in the year 1742. At 
an early age ho lost liis father, and lie was indebted for bis education 
to the solicitude of his mother. He attended the gymuasiurii at 
Rreslaii, and was designed for the church, which however on account 
of tho rlclicato state of his health, ho never entered. In 1700 he 
attended the high school at Hallo for the purposo of studying iiiathe- 
matif^B and fihilosophy, which studies he continued to pursue at the 
nniverdity of Leipzig, when Qcllcrt. Weiase, and othera were his 
Irion ds. lie returned to his jiiother's house at Breslau in 17(>7, afiil 
studied so hard as to injure his naturally weak constitution, and to 
bring on a hypochondriacal temperaineiit. Gu the death of Gellert in 
17dl>, Garvo was called to Lei[)zig to fill tlio vacant profossorsliip, 
and ho read lectures on pure iiiathematios and logic ns long as 
his declining health would allow, till at hist ho was obliged to 
resign his office, and return to his native town, where he was a 
private teacher for insurly the remainder of liis life. A trans- 
lation of Burke * On tho Sublime and Beautiful,* and of other 
English works, first made him known to the literary world ; and his 
*PhiloBO]ihi(:al Tniatises* (* f'juhmophischo Abhandluiigeii '), ])iiblishe(l 
in 1779, gained him such reputation that Frederick tho Great invited 
liim to (diarlottenburg anti treated him with marked respect. At 
tho BUggehtion of the king he published an edition of Cicero's * OtTLces,’ 
which appeared in 17^)3, and went through four editituiH. Garve's 
last years were i^iHscd in great misery, lie boro his sullcriugs with 
the most cxeniplary fortitude, and died in 179^. 

Garve is one of those writers who were called ]ihiio.snphei*s bt^fore 
Gerinau philosopliy had assumed that peculiar erhuracter which it 
boars at present. His treatises are in a jtopular style, and are on 
Riibjocts of general and practical interest, such as * patb'iice under 
calamity,' the * advantages of a moral life,’ and so on. Garvo trans- 
lated tho 'Politik,* * Ethics,* and ‘Rhetoric ' of Aristotle into (German ; 
these trtinslatioiiR, though not without their merits, by no means 
present a faithful counterpart of the originals. 

GASCOIGNE, G EORGE, was the son of Sir John Gascoigiu*, the 
head of an ancient family in Essex. The date of Lis Viirth is uncertain ; 
hut it was not later, and may have been earlier, than tho year lii37. 
ilo wji8 educated at C/ambridgi', and afterwards entered at Oiviy’s 
Inn US a student of law; but his youthful ])rodigality caused his 
father to disinhiTit him, a^ far as it was possible to ilo so. Upon this, 
having eudeavourod in vain to obtain employment at home, he 
embarked for Holland, and took service as a soldier of fortune under 
AVilliaiii, Prince of Grange, wliose favour he gained in two years of 
iiard W'arfare. At the end of this time he was one of live hundred 
Euglishinen who, being loft to garriHOU tlie indefensible fort of Falkeu- 
burg, fought their way to tho walls of Leyden during its siege, but 
being refused admittance, were compelled to surrender to the ! 
Spaniards. Their Jives were spared ; and they were scut home to 
England after being kept four months as ])riauuers. Here Gascoigne 
roBUEiied the study of the law, but never prosecuted the profession 
seriously or with success ; and he appears to liave possessed means 
sullicicut Jbr liis Hubsistenco, althmigli wo read of his having been at 
one time, towards the close of his life, a prisoner in tlie Compter. He 
married (it is said) a Scottish lady whom he met in France; iuid 
usually resided at Walthamstow in his native county, where garden- 
ing and literary composition were his chief euiiiloymcnts. In l.'iTS, 
having been introduc.CHl to Queen Elizabeth, he attended one of her 
pr< egresses; and at Kenilworth, on that occasion, he recited verses 
before her, and wrote an account of the ]>ageanlries. It will bo 
reeollectcd what use Sir Walter Scott has made of this iiicidoiit. He 
died of some slow disease, at Stamfuni, <in the 7th of October 3577, 
commending his wife and child to tlie bounty of the (ju(.*en. 

I'lie carlu-st of Gascoigne's printed volumes bears date 1572; and 
his works were collected ti-ii ycai*s after his death, in a volume iiearing 
this title : ‘ '^I’he whole Woorkes of George Gsiscoigue, Ji^squyre : newly 
cumpyk'd into one volnUiO : that is to say, IJis Flowers, lii arbes, 
Wtedes; the Fruites of Warre; tlie (kimedie callcMl Suppusos ; the 
Tragedie of locasta; the Steel Glaste; the Complaynt of Phylomeue; 
the jStoric of I'crdiiiaudo lerouimi ; and the Priucelyo Plousures of 
Keuel worth Castle,' Ijoiidou, 1.087, 4 to, black letter. The chief among 
his uou-dramatio iiocms is the satire called * The Steel Qlasse,' 
written in blank verse, and first printed in 1576. This xioem, with 
the ‘ Fruites of Warre' (which gives many particulars of the author's 
life), and several other specimens of his poetry, are reprinted in 
Southey's ‘Select Works of the British Poets, from Chaucer to 
JouHon/ 1831 ; and either from tliose, or from pieces given by 
Campbell and others, a notion may be formed of the serious ethical 
tone of feeling, the frequency of familiar illuHtratiun, and tlie antique 
and half all* goric cast of image.ry, which distinguish tho works of 
this interesting okl poet. His prose ‘ Notes of Instruction concerning 
tho iiiakyuge of verse,' have been reprinted by Mr. Haslewood, in bis 
‘ Ancient Critical Essays upon English Poets and Poesy,’ 1815. Gas- 
coigne holds likewise a ]jlace in the history of the English drama. 
Hit comedy of ‘The Bupposes,’ a free translation from ‘Gli Sup- 
positi/ of Ariosto, was first performed by the gentlemen of Gray's 
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Inn in 1666 ; and is the earliest prose play existing in the language : 
its chief importance arises from tho use supposed to have been made 
of it in ‘ Tho Taming of the Bbrew.' Tho ‘ locaata,' first played at the 
same place and in the same year as ‘ The Supposes,* is founded upon 
tho ‘ Phooni88.x ' of EiiripMes, of which liowcver it is nn alteration, 
rather tlian a translation, 'riiree authors had ]iart in it, Gascoigne, 
Francis Kiiiwelmarsh, and Christopher Yolvertoii, Oaacoiguo working 
on tho second, third, and fifth acts. Some specimens of it, with a 
short critical estimate, will be found in Collier's ‘ History of JCnglisli 
Dramatic Poetry.' It is mainly curious as having been tho second 
drama in blank verso which wros composed in our language. Mr. Collier 
gives also an account of another dramatic piece of Ga.'^colgno, • The 
Glasseof aoverumoiit^* first printed in 1575, which possesses very 
little merit. 

GASCOYGNE, WILLIAM, who was born about 1621, and who was 
killed while fighting for Charles I. at Marstou Moor, duly 2, 16IJ, 
was distinguished by having been the first inventor of the miiTo- 
moter uihout 1611). The instrument ap]H*ars to have originally 
consisted either of two ]uiralli^l wires, or of two plates of metal, placcil 
in tlie focus of tho oyo-ghiss of a telescope : the nearest edges of the 
plates, which were ground fine, were parallel to one another; uinl tho 
plates or the wires were capuhle of being moved, so that the image of au 
object could be exactly coiuprehended betwt^eii them : a scale scrvfid 
for the moasureinent of the angle siibtendeil by the interval, and 
Gaseoygne is said to have used this iustrnuieut for the purpu.se of 
measuring the diameters of the moon and planets, and also for 
defceriiiiiiiiig the niagnitudns or disranctM of terrestrial objects. 

*GASKELL, MRS. ELIZABETH C., authoress, wife' of the Key. 
William Gaskell, Uiiitariau minister, rusidvut at Maiicliester. This 
lady dillbrs from inorst authoresses iii iimtiy rc.'tpeeLs. Slut did not 
corninetiee literary jiiirsuitM, or rather, did not cultivate literatiire 
actively, until com]>arutively late in life. Her works are not eoiii- 
posed of those grave experiences of life at eighteen wliere tlie world, 
in evening dress, is surveyed throiigli au opera-glari.s. Nor <]oe.s 
Mrs. Gaskell iuterforo with the. gravin' descriptinus of fiolitios. In her 
own words, she “understands nothing of Political Eciinoiiiy." Her 
position, as wife of a ininiHter. gave op^iortiiiuiy for the sstudy of all 
claasoH of society ; and especially for the contrasts ImrAveiui the rich 
and the poor. Her observations have formed the bu.sLs of a series of 
fictions ill which tho social character and condition of the iiiaiiii- 
factiiring districts in tho 19t.h century are mosL forcibly ileseritioil ; 
and in which tho necessity for nrform is dramatically inculcaie'l, 
whilst plaii.s for elfcctiiig it arc wisrly left to otlnr hands. Mrs. 
GaskelTs first novel, * Mary Barton,* publislied in 1848, is a striking 
view of a state of society which is already to some i'.xteiit pas-sing away. 
A ‘Tale of Maiiciiostor l.ife,’ it represents the struggles hi'tweeu 
the milbowueiN and the workmen, showing csja eially tho evils that 
re.'^ult from strikes, and the cauHe.s wliicii lead to them. Mrs. Ga:-:koU 
thinks that tlie o[>crativc^\ through extreme ignorance induced by 
poverty and wrolchediUMS, cannot uiider.^taud Jiow a master may 
become more and moi'e wealtliy, ycai* by year, without wronging those 
by who.^o labour their fortunes are made. Tliey do not uiidersUind 
the rights and tlie pains of capital ; but, on the other liand, the 
masters do not always undersLand its dutie.s. ‘ Mary Barton ’ at onco 
placed its autliorc'.ss in a very high position aiiKUigst tlie writers of 
the highest class of fiction. Enur editions have been followed by euo 
in a cheap form, hor several years after this Mr.-^. Gaskell devoted 
herself to p^^^riodical literature. Slie had ])n>vi(msJy contributed to 
‘ ITowitt’s Journal,’ and other rnagaziiies ; and, on the eslablishiuent 
of ‘Household Words,* she became onei of its most constant and 
valued writoj-s. ‘Tlio Moorland Cottage*,' a Cliristma.s story, Avas 
published in the winter of 1850 ; and her second novel, * Rntli,’ early 
ill 185;J, in 1855 Mrs. Gaskell jiubllshed ‘North and South,' a 
novel, reprinted and almost rewritten from ‘lloiischohl Words.’ 
Fimn the. siiriie source have al.su beexi eoliected the series of f)a[>erd 
entitled *’ Cranford,’ and * Jjiz/.ie Leigh,* oic. All have enjoyed great 
])npularity, and, like the novels, are now acces-sible in a cluNqi form. 
‘CranfonJ,* especiaLly is iioticoahle ; depicting the life of a village ^au 
old subject treated in a very novel inaiiner : a village inhabiteil 
exclusively by single ladies or widows, all of limited nicaus; and 
Avhose various characteriuties, idiosyiiLTacics, xiuciiliarities, or eccen- 
tricities, are given witli a quaint, sometimes mclaueholy, humour. 
Mrs. Gaskell has also contributed to the ‘ 1 )aily N ews,' amongst other 
occasional matter, a memoir of her lamented frieml, Miifis Bronte 
(CuiTcr Bell), and this subject, in uu extended work, is now 
occupying her attention. 

QABSE, STEFAN G and LUIf.H, twin brothers, and both arcbilecls, 
wore born ut Naxdes, August 8, 1778, but were of French origin. 
When not abovo sovon years of ago they were sent to Paris, and 
there confided to the care and iiintructioii of their maternal undo 
the Abbate Minotti. Gn their education being Huflicicntly atlvaiiced, 
they made choice of architecture as their xirofessiuti ; and they not 
only obtained many premiums at tho Institute of France, but were 
sent to complete their studies ut Romo, After remaining five years 
at Rome, they wero in 1802 reoalled by their parents to Naples, where 
they settled and practised together. The strong attuohmont between 
the two brothers was interrupted only by the death of Luigi 
(November 11, IbSfi) ; and they appear to have been well suited to 
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n!d each other, no leRR by tlie difference of their talents than by the 
similarity of their dispositions— Duigi possessing greater fertility of 
ideas and readiness in design, whilo Stefano liod more practical akill 
and knowledge of construction. Q'hus, the works executed by Stefano 
during the lit'etime of liiiigi, belong to both brothers in common; and 
Naples owes to them many of its best modern ediCioea, Among the 
the more important of them arc — the Astronomical Observatory ; 
the additions to the Villa Ue:i1e ; tlie Reale Edilizio di San Giacomo, 
an immense pile of building, eri-ctcd at the cost of 1,600,000 ducats, 
and containing the bank, exchange, prefecture, and a groat number of 
other public oUices ; and the Dozana, or now custom-house. Piesides 
these public works Stefano built not a few mansions for private 
individuals: the i'ahizzo Moiitemiletto ; that of the Duca di Ten*a- 
nova, the (^isino Cacaco at Sorrento ; tlie (^uHiuo Dupont, and that 
railed * di Sofia,’ in Ihf^ Strada Nuova di J^OHili]>o. He also designed 
the new streets Santa Jjucia and Mcrgollina, and the entrance to the 
new Ciiimpo Santo or public cemetery, but he did not live to complete 
any of these laBt-meutioned improvements. ARei* a short illness the 
(.’avsiliei'e Stefano Gasse — for ho had been coniplimoiited with the 
cross of the order «)f h’raiic' sco Priiiio— died at Nsijjlcs, February 2lBt, 

GASSENDI, VlERhE (properly GASSEND), one of the most 
distinguished of the niitiiralistH, nifitheirinticians, and philosophers of 
France, was born 22nd of January 1 ;j 92. nt Ciiantci'tiier, a vilingenear 
Digtic, in the department of the Lower Alps, of poor ]iareiits. 
Richer in virtue than in worldly goods', they were content to sacrifice 
their own rnjoyments to tlie cdiicatinii of their cliild, who, before he 
Vf^aclied hi.s iifih year, liad altvad}' givtm man}' ]ireinatiire indications 
of cxtraordiiKiry powers. At a vory early )ieriod Ijc evinced a taste 
for astronomy, wiiicli became .so strong, that lie is sai<l to liave often 
dc]>rivcd liimsclf of sleep in order to enjoy tlio cnntcnii>lation of the 
Jioavens; and the hallowing anecdote bctnkeii.s the precocious ilcvelop- 
incnt of that talent of ubservation and deduction for wiiicIi he was 
in iiftjsr-lifo so ciniiKUitly distinguished. A dispute having arisen one 
evening between sonic children of iiis own ago wliot.lior the moon or 
('loiidK were inovincr, and his conipanions maintaining that the apparent 
]Doti<in was that of the moon, but that the were stationary, 

fb'isseiidi proceeded to undeceive thein hj ocular jiroof : placing his 
playfrllows heiieatli a tree, ho bade them notice that, while the iiic»oii 
AViiiS steadily visible between tlie sami; braiicbe.i, different clouds wore 
constantly ap])cariiig in suoce.'sion. 

Gsissciidi was sent to seliool ut Digne, W'lierc lie made rapi<l progress 
in the l.atin Imgpiage, and soon ar<piir.*d a decideil pn*-euiiaence over 
Jiis sclioollellowB. Upon completing tlie u.^nal course, ho returned to 
rhantersier ill order to prosecute hi.s studies in retirement; but he 
had not been tlierc' long when he was invited, at the early ago of 
sixteen, to teach rhetoiic at Digia?. 'fliis oltice he shortly relinquished, 
and proceeded id Aix to study divinity. In Idl-i he \v.as uppointcMl 
profc.S'ior of tlc'ol'igy at Digue, and two years afterwards he was 
invited to Aix lo jili the chairs of divinity and philosophy, vacant 
the death of Fesac, liis master an<l teaoli'^r. 

The careful jicriisal of the w't'rks of Vivos, Ramus, .and I^itricins, 
had thoroughly coiiviiicetl Giu*seudi of the faults aud ilefects of the 
philosojdiy of tla^ schoolLiieii, or tlte so-callcd followers (ff Aristioilo, 
Imtit n-qiiired no ordinary holdnH^■H to onU it. in question. Aniiriat<^d 
however by the spirit of truth and free inquiry, Gassendi did not 
hesitate to submit the priiicij>lc.s of the Bchooliiien to a rigorous and 
scarcliing criticism, and considered it liis duty, m u jirofessor of 
]»hilosopliy, to exi»ose the errors of the prevailing tluvir^'. TJu.h he 
did indirectly in a work entitled ' l*j\«'rcitntioiies ]>aradoxicic adversus 
Ari.stolcleos.’ The ap])caraucc of tlie Jir.^t volume, which -was pub- 
lished nt. (ii'CMioble in gained for its author a well-ostablishcil 

and wMc-sprcad rcputatioti ; and if on tlie one hand it gave great 
oilciicv to the blind partisans of ostablLshed doctrines, it was on the 
other highly esteemed by several learned and distiiiguisbed iudividu:ds, 
ainl particularly by Nieliolas Peirese, i»rcsidcnt of the I’nivcrsity of 
Aix, by whose Intercast and iuil nonce, assisted by tloseph Walter, prior 
of Valette, GasscMidi was promoted to a eaiimiry in the cathedral of 
1 >igiic, wJuTC he was a«lnnt.tt*d to tin* d«*gree of doctor in divinity, 
ami appointed ])r('vdt of the eliurch. This new situation, which 
«aiabli il him to vacate tlie chair at Aix, allowed to Gassendi the 
uiKlisturbod disposition of his time, which he devoted to the diligent 
ju'osecutioii and advancement of astronomy and anatmny, and to the 
study of claKBiiTfil literature, and of the works of the aueioui philo- 
snphei's. As the result of his anatomical researrdies, he comjiositd a 
treatise to prove that man was intended to live upon vegetables, and 
i bat animal food, as contrary to the Iniiiian cnnstitutioii, is baneful 
and unwholesome. In 1 02'.) a second volume of his ' lOxercitiilionrs * 
appeared, the cdijcct of which was to expose the futility of the 
Aristotelian scholastic logic. At the same time five more volumes, in 
further coiisideration of the same subject, -were announced ; hut in 
couirequciice of the bitter hostility which bis attacks upon the favourito 
system Lad awakened in its advocates, Gasseiiili deemed it prudent to 
abandon the design. 

Ill l(i2S Gassendi visited TTolland wdlh a view to ciiUivato 
an acquaintance with the jihilosophcrs of that cotiurry. During 
his residence there he composed, at the instance <>f his frioiitl 
Mersenne, the work entitled ‘ Exameu ])hilosophicuTn Rob**- Fhidd,* 
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in answer to the dissertation of our countryman on the subject of the 
Mosaic philosophy. Upon hU return to Digne, Gassendr applied 
himself with groat diligence to astronomical studies, for wliioh his 
fondness had growti with his years, and be had the good fortune, on 
the 7th of November 1631, to be the first to observe a transit of the 
planet Mercury over the sun’s disc which had been previously calculated 
by Kepler. 

In the year lOil, being called to Paris by a law>Buit aiising out of 
the affairs of the chapter, his amiable disposition and brilliant talents 
obtained for Gassendi the regard and esteem of the most distinguished 
liersons of the metropolis of France, and the friendship of the Cardinal 
liicliclieu and of liis brother the Cardinal du l*lessis, archbishop of 
l^you. At this period Des Cartes, with whom Gassendi had long 
maintained a close and friendly intercourse, was working a reform in 
philosophy, aud by the publication of his ‘ M.editatioueB ’ had opened 
for it a new and more usofiil career. In this work however Gassendi 
discovered much that was objectionablo, and forthwith attacked the 
philosophical system of his friend in a work entitled ^Disquisitio 
Metaphysica, aeu Dubitatioiies ad Mediiatioues Curtesii,* which was 
put into the hands of Des Cartes by their mutual friend Mcrsenuc. 
Des (Tartes wrotn nn answer, which ho published together with the 
* J >oubtB/ under the heu'l, * Sixth Objection to tbe Meditation^.’ In 
1043 Gassendi composed the * lu.stauiise * in re])ly, aud circulated 
them in manuscript in Paris before he sent them to M. Sorbiore to 
be printed at Amsterdam. I'ho latter circum^binco temded to confirm 
and widen the difference which, in the course of the controversy, liad 
grown up between tint two friends, who however eulcrtained a sincere 
n^Hpect for each other, anil were eventually reconciled by the kindly 
olllces of a common friend, the Abbe d'Estrdes. Ikiillet, the bio- 
grapher of D<‘S CurtcK, ascribes tlie publication of the Mloubts* to 
secret jealousy of tJie growing fame of the author of the ‘Medita- 
tions,* and to chagrin on the part of GasHciidi at the omission in 
Des ('Urtes’s Treatise of Mcteiirsof liis l>is-iiert;i.tioii upon the Biugulur 
])hcuomeiion of two parhelia wiiich had been observed at Rome. Rut 
the mind of Gassendi seems iu have b’^en superior to the iiiilueiice of 
such paltry motives, and the oi igiii of the work in que.-^tiou may more 
justly bi^ referred to the lovci of truth, which to (jrasseudi was dearer 
than fricmdsliip itself. Mortiover, there was much iu thi-ir respejvive 
chametors that wiis calculated to load to differimcc of npiiiioii upon 
speculative matters. C.)arried away by a lively imagination, Dus Cartes 
thought it Butlicieiit to draw from his own mind iiud hi.'i in Vividual 
conBcioiisnes.H the materials for coiiBiriictiug u new systeui of philo- 
sophy ; wlieivas GusBeudi, a man of iinuicnse learning, ami the 
declared enemy of whatever liad the appearance of novelty, wae 
strongly biassed iu favour of antiquity. i;iiiiiia!ra for chimH^m, he 
preferred that wiiich had at least the preseriptioii of 2000 years in 
its favour. From Dimioeritus and EpicuriiB, whose oiuuions were 
above all otluTB most easily reconcileablc with his owui Hcieiitirii: 
information, Gassendi drew wh iti.v’- r was w cll-fonndod and rational 
in their system to form the basis of his owu physiology. Having 
restored tlie doctrine of Atoms and u V’oid with such slight modifica- 
tion, that at most perliaps he did but lend to it a modern stylo and 
language, Jiis j>liilo.'«of»hy had the glory of dividing with Dos (’arles 
the empire of the French pliihMO]>liic}d world. 

Ill 164o Gas.sendi was ajqioiutcd professor of maili'rmatieM in tin? 
College Royal of Paris, upon the nomination aud by the iullucnce of 
Cardinal tin 1'lo.s.ds. An this in.stitLiliuu was intentled principally for 
the advancement of astronomy', he rcMid lectures upon that science iti 
iL crowtled and distinguished audience, hy which he increased the 
nq^utiitiun he hatl jirevitmsly acquireil, and quickly became the focus 
of the literary activity i>f France, so lar as it was directed to hiM 
favourite seiciices of mathematics and astronomy. 

But the intensity of hi.s studies had uudormined the constitution of 
Gassendi, and a severe cold having occasioned iiifiauiiiiutioii of the 
lungs, lie was forced to i-etire to Digue for the restoration of his 
health. Jn this retiromont however he was fur from idle, in 1G47 
he published his principal work, VDo Vita ct MoriiniH Epiciiri,' in 
whicli ho clears the character of this philo.so]>her from the mist of 
]>rcjudice with which it had been invested and unfairly handed down 
to posterity. The ‘iSyntaguia Philosopbia? Epicureas,’ which followed 
in J 641), is an attempt to reconstruct the system of Epicurus out of 
the extant fnigincnts, and to give a complete and connected exposition 
of his theory. Notwithstanding the express refutation, which Gjissendi 
subjoined, of the errors, both physical and moral, of this philoso})her, 
and despite the purity of his own moral character aud the exactitude 
of his religious ul«servaiices, the siuceiity of his religious belief was 
doubted by^ thoKO who were constrained to admit the learning ami 
critical acuteness which the work ^lisplayed ; eventually liowever the 
injustice of the calumny redouuded to the disgrace of his ouvious 
tradiicers. 

Ilia native air having produced a considerable amelioration in his 
strengtli, Gassendi was able to return to i’aiis in 1663, aud the next 
year he published ‘ Tj'chonis Bruhaei, Copornici, Feurbachii, Ac. Vitas,' 
u work which w«as not confined to ttie biogra{)iiy of these groat men, 
but also contained a brief sketch of ancient and modern astronomy 
di>wn to bis own day. 'riio resumption of his litemry labours quickly 
brought on a return of his former disorder, and he died on tiie 14 th 
of i^ctoher 1656, in tlie sixty-third year of his age. His valuable 
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colleotion of books and his astronomical and philosophical apparatus 
wero purchased by the ISmperor Kurdiuand I and deposited in the 
Impeiiai Library at Vieimo. 

The philosophical rosonro and moderation of Gassendi have led 
Baylo to dosiguato him ns a sceptic, whicdi hoivever, to judge at least 
from his writings, is little in accordance with the spirit of his 
philosophy'; for although he often complains of the weakness of 
human reason, which even in the splipro of physical investigatiouR is 
constantly at fault, and thiToforo admits the iiisulUciency of his own 
diacoverieR to satiRfy either himself or otherK, this circuniRtanco, 
while it rendered him patient in controversy and unwilling to enforce 
his ow'ii conclusions upon others, only proves at modt that his 
dogmatism was not as uue*Rlded and immoderato ns that of other 
dogmatists, and that even while lie insisted upon the possibility of 
establishing positive results, he W'as yet sceptical enough to doubt the 
finality of liis own positions. 

By the philosophical cast of his mind and the variety of his actjuiro- 
inents, as well as by the amiable moderation of his character, Gassendi 
was one of the brightest omanieiiis of his age. ilaylo has justly 
styled him the gre^ntest philosopher among scholars, and the greatest 
scholar among philosophers. He may have been surpassed by some 
of his contemporaries in particiiljn* depai-tmciitR of inquiry, as, for 
instance, by Hes Cartes, in the liigluT lirauchcs of mathematics, yet 
none came near to him in reach and universality of genius. Varied 
ns 'was Ills erudition, it did not overpower the clearnosR of his intellect, 
the too common result of gi'eat learning ; on the oontrai-y, his worka 
are distiuguiBhed for the perR[iicuoiiB arrangement of the ideas, the 
justice of the reasoning, the uciiLeiiess of tlie criticism, and tlie pre- 
eminent lucidness of the style and dictitm. 

The works of Gassendi were collected by Moiitinort and Sui*bi5ro, 
6 voIh. fol., Lyon, 1G5S, and hy Avorraiii, G vols. fob, Kirenze, 1728. 
There is a life of Gassendi by Sorbj^re, prchxeil to the c<illected works, 
and one by liougen;!, I’uris, 1787. 

GATAKEK, THOMAS, horn in London in 1571, studied at 
Cambridge, where ho took his degrees, Avas afterwards chaplain to Sir 
William Cook, and also preacher to the Society of Lincoln r inn. He 
applied himself especially to the study of the Scriptures in the Hebrew 
and Greek text, and wrote Heveral works in illustration of the Old 
Tcst»iment. He also wrote * Of the Nature and Use of Lots,’ a treatise 
historical and theological, in which he diHtiuguislics between innocent 
and lawful games of chance and those which are unlawful or repre- 
hensible. His arguments having been misropreKeuied, he had to sustain 
a polemical correspondence in his own juHtification. in IGll he woh 
appointed rector of llutherhitho. In 1 G2‘l ho wrote a treatise against 
Truiisubstantiation. In 1G 12 be Avas chosen to sit in the AKSotnidy of 
Divines at WeKtminstcr, AAdicro in Heveral instaiiceK lie differed from 
the majority. He afterwards wrote witli others the * Annotations on 
the Bible,* which were ])nbliHhed by the same Assembly; tho Notes 
un iHidali aud Jeremiah are hv him. In 1018 Gutakttr, A^'ith other 
London clergymen, to the number of forty-seven, rcinoustratcd iigiiin^t 
the measures taken by the Long Parliament with rosjiect to King 
Charles, mid he became in eonsequeuco an object of suspicion to tint 
ruling powers, but by liis mild and ojicii conduct he escaj^o l personal 
annoyance. In 1G52 lie published a Latin traiislatioii of M. Aurelius's 
* Meditations,' with valuable iiotus, tables of refeiN'uco, and a prelimi- 
nary diHCourse on tho philostijihy of the Stoics. In the latter part of 
Lis life he had to sustain a controA*c>rsy against the pretended astmloger 
William Lilly. He died above eighty years of age. His sou Charles 
publiHlied liis * Opcr.i Critic ?,' 2 vols. folio, Utrcclit, 1 G!)8, which contain, 
besides the 'Meditations.' his *CiiiiiuH’ aud ' AdverRaria Miscelhinea,* 
l>ciiig diRquisitious on biblical Hubjects, uiid VI >e Novi Tcstuineiiti 
iStylo,* a ])hilulogical treatise on the ancient languages. 

GATES, HOKATIO, uu American general of the Jicvoliitionai'y -war, 
AA'as bom in England in 1 728. Ho received his military traiuiog in 
the English army, served in the West Indies, and aC(!ompauitHl Oeiieral 
Braddock in his disastrous expedition against tlic I'Vench sett] cunei its 
on the Ohio in 1755. [BiiAnuoi'u.] litdiig wouuded in that affair, 
and obliged for a time to retire from active service, ho purchased au 
I state ill Virginia. Jlc took the pojiular side in the JicA'oliitlonary 
troubles, and Avas aj»pointed adjutant-general on the breaking >>ut of 
the war. In 177b he Ava^i Rent to command the aiiii3' on Lake Chaui- 
])lain. Uis conduct at first wnH not approvi'd ol', iusoniuch that lie 
Avas superseded in the spring of 1777 ; but in the following August he 
fvas ajipuiiited to oppose General lUirgoyne, who had forced his Avay 
from the Canadian froiiiii-r to the Hudson. Au indecinive battle took 
place on the l8th of jSeptembor, and a second on the 8t''i of October, 
iu AA’bich the lirilish were defeated. Oeiieral GateM then blockaded 
his adversary at Saratoga, who, being disapj^ointed in his hope of 
luruiiug a junction with the Jto^'alist troofis on tho Hudson, aud cut off 
from all Hupplies, found itutccssary to capitulate with his whole army. 

The convention of Saratoga was one of tlie most important suc- 
cesses gained in the whole war, fur nearly GOoO men surrendered on 
parole not to serve agaiu, aud tlieir arms and artillery were cuuvertud 
to the use of the victors. Gates became the popular hero of tlie day ; 
and attempts were iiiiulc by some intriguing )iurtisanB, or misjudging 
friends, to Faine him over tho head of Washington. Eortuuately for 
America thcRe attempts came to nothing. Jn June 1780 he was 
appointed to command the southern army, which at that time was iu 
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a wretched state of disorgauisaiion. It is no Avonder therefor© that 
on his first meeting with tho British troops [Coiinwallis] he received, 
though greatly superior in numbers, a total defeat. This took place 
on the IGth of August^ at Camden, in South Carolina. By great 
exertion he was again in coudition to take the Geld, when he received 
HOW'S that ho Avas superseded by General Greene, and that Congress 
had resolved to snbinit his conduct to a court of inquiry. The inves- 
tigation lasted until after the close of the war in 1782 : in the end he 
was fully and honourably acquitted of blame. 

General GatcR then retired to iiis Virginia estate, from wliLch in 
1800 he removed to New York, to tho freedom of which city ho was 
immediately admitted. In the Ramo year he was elected a member of 
the state legislature. Before his departure from Virginia he performed 
tho noblest act of his life — tho emancipation of hia slaves, whicli lie 
accoiiipauiod with a provision for those who needed aasistauce. Uc 
died oil the 10th of April 180G. 

GATTEUEil, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, bom in 1727, near iS^irn- 
borg, became professor of history at Gottingen, whore he published 
numerous useful works on auciont history, geograph.y, chronology, 
genealogy, heraldry, and diplomacy, on all which subjects his iufur- 
ination Avas very extensive. His princi})al publications arc — 1. * Ele- 
menta urtis ibplomaticic Universalis/ <tto, Gbttiugoii, 17G5, a work of 
great and curious research, es]}ecialiy concerning the grapliic ]iart, or 
tlie various characters, monograiiiH, and s^^mbolsused iuoUl diplouisc^'. 
2. Handbucli dor Universal Hiatorio/ 2 vols. 8vo, 17G1-G5, in Avhich ho 
gives catalogues of numerous writers ou the history of tho various 
countnes of Europe and Asia, according to tho order of tiiiio. 8. ‘ Stamm- 
tiifclzi zur Welbgoscliichte/ Jto, 17^0. *1. * Eiulcituiig iu die Syiicliro- 

uistisclio Universal lli»torio,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1771, AA'ith chronological 
tables. 5. 'Abriss dor Cliroiiologio/ 1777. G. ' Ilandbnch dor Non- 
esteii Geiiealogie,* 1772. 7. ^ Allgcmcine HisLorischc Bibliothck/ 

16 vo1b.8vo, Halle, 1771. Qattercr ilicd at Guttiiigen in 177D. 

There was auothor conLeinporary professor, Cliuistuph Wilhelm 
Jaoois Gatthrkii, at Heidelberg, Avho wrote several works ou geology 
and mineralogy. 

QA rri, BERNARDINO, called 11 Soiaro from tho occupation of 
his lather, Avas born at Cremona about 14i>5. He is one of tho luuKt. 
distinguished of Corn^ggios pupils and imitators: there are several 
admirable Avorks by him in Parma, I’iai^euza, and CrenioniL Tiu^ 
‘Miracle of the Loaves’ iu the refectory of the Padri Latoraiicnsi at 
Cremona, painted in 1552, is a masterpiece; as is also the ' Aseeusioii 
of Christ* ill the church of San Sigisinoudo. He died in 1575. 11 

Soiara is claimed other cities, but Cremona appears to havo tiie 
best title to him. (Zaist, yotijiv hfonvftn dci J\lion\ tire, Vrcmuni.d ; 
Liiiizi, Sturia Pittorica, chc.) 

CLKUBIL, ANTHUNV, a learned Jesuit, whose labours greatly 
advanced our knowledge of the litiTatiiii’e of eastern Asia, was boru 
ill Languedoc iu 1G8b. He cutercil the society ol' the •li‘suit'} in 1701, 
and Wiis sent iu 1728 t'» Ciiiiia, where he applied liiniseif to tho study 
of tho Chinese and Mant.chuu languages, iu which lie niatle such 
liciciicy that the limt Chinese scliuhirs .souiotiines cuusuitod him about 
ohsciire aud dillicult passages in their authors. Besides tho above- 
mentioned literary ucciipatiuns Gaiibil appliod liiniHclf with great 
success to niathoniatics, anvl ]iui'tiiailai J3' lo astronomy*, Avitlioiit 
neglecting his numerous ecck’.siastical avocatioiis. Gauhil arrived in 
China just after the death of the celchrated emperor Chiiig-Tsoo, 
better known in iCurope under the iiaine of Kaug-iii, w'ho was very 
partial to Europeans, but whosi; successor Avas imbueil Avith a strong 
prejudice against the Christian iiiisHionaries. NotwJbliHtaiidiug this 
uutiiA'ourablo circumstance, Gauhil siiccticded in obtaining the favour 
of the Juuuarcli, ami was iKiiniuated director of the college, Aviiere a 
iiunibur of Mautchoo 3'outliR are instructed in liatiii aud Itussiau, the 
dijduiJiutic corrcs2iundeacc beiug, by the treaty of 172S, carrieil 011 iu 
Jjatiii. H(% Ai'as also employed as iutt:i'preter for the diplumutic cor- 
resjioiuleiice between ('hiua and Russia. Notwithsbaudiug his niulti- 
fiU’iuus occupations, Gaiibil found time to Avritc seviu'ai important 
works in China, the first of Avliieh is au ' ilistorictd aud Critical Trea- 
tke ou the Chinese Aslronoiny,' publishi:d in the ' CL>servatiuus Matho- 
luntiiiiics, A stroll (uniques, (ieugraphiques et I'hysiqiius tinies dcs 
‘Uicietis livres Cliinois, ou Eaites iiouvellemeut aiix liides oil ala Chine, 
par les Mis^ionnaires Jesuites, requeillios par lo P. Soucict (a Jesuit)/ 
Paris, 1721), 1 vol. 4 to. *J'iie same colieeliun contaius tho juirrutivu of 
a ‘ Voyage from Poking to Canton,’ by Gauhil, which Las boen likowi.su 
iuserlod by Prevot in the Ilf th volume of his ‘History of Travels.’ 
But tho work which rellocls tho greatost credit 011 the abilities of 
Gaubil is his translation into Ereucli of the ' Choo-kiug,’ which cou- 
taiij.s tho I'urliest traditions ruspecting the history of China. It Avas 
publishod after his death J lesgiiigiios, iu 1771, at Paris. Gaubil 
published also a ' Hisiury of Genghis Khaii and his Dynasty ’ (i78D, 
Paris), which alone, according to tlie celebrated Chinese scholar Abel 
Romusat, Avould bo sulticioiit to establish tliu rojmtatiou of the author. 
The other works of Gaubil are* -‘A Doscrixitiou of I’oking,' and many 
essays ou China and the adjacent countries, which are iuserlod iu tho 
oolobrated collection published by the Jesuits under tho title of 
' Lottres curiuuses et ediiiautos,' Avhich cuiitaiua tho description of the 
oouutiies Avhoro they exercised their missionary labours. Gaubil died 
at Peking in ]751>, agi;d sevonty-oijo, afiur having resided in China 
thirty 'six years. (licurcs Uuncwscii et iCriijiantcv^ vol. xxxi.) 
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OAUDEN, JOHN, was born in 1605 at Mayland in Esnez, bis father 
being vicar of that parish. Uis school-oducation was received at Bury 
St. Edmunds ; whence he rennovod to St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and took his degree in arts in the ordinary c^ourse. About 1660 ho 
roinovod to Oxford, and became a tutor in Wtidham College ; and at 
a later period he took the degree.^ of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 
In 1660 ho was appointed chaplain lo tho Earl of Warwick, through 
whose patronage be received two ecclesiaHlical preferments, a rectory 
in Berkshire, and a vicarage in tho county of Cambridge. In tho 
earlier part of his history, led ]}erhapB by tho turn of his patron's 
politics, he inclined strongly to tho popular side ; and a sermon which 
ho preached before the House of Commons, iu 1640, was rewarded by 
a public present of a li-ilvcr tankard. Next year tho parliament pru< 
seated him to the lucrative deanery of Bockiiig iu Essex ; to whicli 
however the cautious doctor thought it right to have his title coufirmod 
by Archbishop Laud, then a prisoner in the Towisr. After the break* 
iiig out of the civil war, Gaudeii submitted to the I'resbytorian govcrii* 
mont, but with a hesitation which was suspicious, and which appears 
to have been punished by his oxclusiou from the VVcKtmiuater Assembly 
of Divines after he had been named a membiir of that board, lie gave 
up the use of the liturgy iu the service of the church, but not till the 
last moment that it was ])ossiblu to preserve it : and he subscribed tho 
covenant, but not till he had written a treatise against it. He thus 
retained his preferments, but gradually approached nearer to the 
royalist oh urcli -party, and contracted with some members of it rela- 
tions whicli, by his own account, led to important consequences. 
Upon the Uestorution, Dr. Gauden was appointed chaplain to Charles II. ; 
and before tho cio.se of the'sauie year he \va.s created bishop of Exeter, 
whence in 1664 ho was translated to the see of Worcester. Shortly 
aft'Twards, on tlie t!0th of September iu that year, he died of a dis* 
case which wn.s cither caused or aggravated by his disapjiointmeut 
in being obliged to put U]> with the bishopric of NN’orcester iu place 
of the more valuable one of Winchester, which ho liad very eagerly 
solicited. 

in tho course of this sulicitatiou the assertion wsis made which gives 
interest to Bishop Gaiulen's history and character. He alleged that 
he was tlie real and solo author of tho famous work called ‘ l^iikou llasi- 
liko, the Portraicturo of his Sacrod Majesty iu his iSolitudea and Sufier- 
lugs/ which, purporting to cuutuiii meditations sind prayers com}iosed 
by Charles 1. in his captivity, hud been published in 1616, a few days 
iit'tor his decapitation, aud had excited a very lively sympathy towards 
the supposed author. Tlu; bishop's claim, urged privately iu letters to 
.Lord Cl.ireiidoii and the Karl of Bristol, did not at once become the 
subject oj' open discu.'isiuu ; but tho controversy was commoucod in 
ibll2, by an aHSonioa of Gandoirs authorship, published by a clergy- 
mail who had ntsided in his family. The curious question thus raised 
lias been discussed again and again by our Jiistorical writers. An ela* 
borntt^ history of the controversy is given by Dr. Wordsworth in his 
two works ijfion it: * W'ho wrote bam Baailike (^msidered and 
An.iwereil,’ Hvo, 1624; .'iiid ‘King Cliarlcs tho Kinst the Author of 
Icon Jia^iilike, further proved,' 6vo, 1828. Upon tho merits of the 
oontrovcr.sy, it will be enougli to .^ay, that Warliiirton, in pronouncing 
doubtfully ill favour of tho gcnuiucue.':$s of tho work, had reason to 
declare tht^ iiiatler to bo “ the must iiiicertaiu he ever took pains to 
I'xaiuiue; " that in oiir own day, ami since Dr. Wordsworth entered the 
Held, the elsiini of Gandeii has been .stronuously siip]>orte(l by Mr. Hal* 
lam and by other writers of authority ; aud that tho bahiuco of upiuiuu 
now inclines decidedly iu favour of Gauden as the author. 

Gauden was the acknowledged author of a largo number of sermoii.s 
and tracts, ehiefly bearing upon questions of ecclesiastical polity. A 
list of tbe.so, coutaLuiug nineteen or twenty pieces, is given iu the 
article under his iiiuiie iu the ‘ Biographia Britanuiea.’ 

GAU^iS, CAUL FULEUUICII, one of the most celebrated matbe- 
inaticiuiis of his day, was burn at Brunswick, April 26, 1777. Ho 
displayed early such niiU'kud talent for the abstract sciences, that the 
Duke of Brunswick, Gnarlcs Ferdinand, undertook tho oliargcs of his 
education, in the thesis which he iiiuintaineil iu I7lhi, before obtaining 
Ids degree of Doclor, Jit: i:vinced his talent by iinalysiiig the previous 
methods for proving the truth of the fundamental axioms in algtibra, 
giving one of his own still mure exact, in the same year ho published 
his ‘ DciuoiiHtratio nova tlieoroniati.s oiiiiiem Innetioneui algebraicam 
ratiouulem iutegram uuius variabilis iu faotoros rcah.’s primi vi ] Hccumli 
grad us resvdvi posse : ’ and iu ISol this was followed by his ‘ J)iMquisi- 
iiuxies ArithineticLO,' published at T^eipzig, in Svo. The last-mentioned 
Avork showed his rapid ailvauce iu tho matliciuatioal Hcieiice.s. Tiiere 
was so much of novel speculutiou in this treatise as to excite stnno 
merriinoiit among the French scientific men ; but their ridicule failed 
to atfeet his reputation, in 1807 ho was appoinrod professor of astro- 
uomy in tho University of Ubttiugou ; and in 1816 was named a privy- 
councillor. In the beginning of the present century tho new planets 
Were discovered, and lie propounded a method for calculating their 
courses, in liis ‘ Theuria motiis corporum ctelesliiiiii,’ published at 
i Lumburg, iu 4tu, iu 1 809 ; to which Brofessor i*auckor added, in a 
separate pamphlet, a geometrical formula, tnuro dotiuituly proving the 
truth of tho principle of the curvilinear triaiiguiatiou upon which 
Gauss's comparisons depended. Gauss's work greatly coutributod to 
the suceeudiiig more exact aud iisol'ul upplicatioti of the astronomicul 
observations to which, about this time, the atceiitiou of the scientific 


world began to be directed. His ‘ Theoria oombinationia observa- 
tionum erroribus minimis obnoxizD,' published at Gottingen in 1823, 
in 4to, with tho^upplmneiit, issued in 1828 from the same xdace, was 
a great addition to scieutihe knowledge. 

On tho completion of tho Gbttiii 'eu observatory, Gauss devoted 
himseir to astronomical observations. On tho ap£>ointmoiit of tho 
govommout commission for extending the Danish admeasurement of an 
ai'c of the meridian to tho klugdom of J laiiovor, he invented the means 
of making distant stations visible, by roileoted sun-light, by an instru- 
ment known as the heliotrope. Afterwards ho was zealously occupied 
with investigations us to terrestrial or telluric magnetism, for which pur- 
pose tho government caused a building to be erected fur liis oxperi- 
mimts near tho observatory. By tho labours of himself and W. Weber, 
the science of telluric uiaguetiHiii assumed a new and important phase. 
Tho theory was cxplaiuod by tliem iu conjunction iu tho Triiiidactious 
of the Magnetic Union, under the title of ‘Ueaultato aus dem 
Beobaohtuugen des MagnetischeuYoreins iu Jahro l 86 i), herausg^gebeu 
von C. Gauss imd Wilhelm Weber,' published atGiittiogeu in 1837, 
with another volume for 1S30, published at Leipzig in 1840, with an 
‘Atlas des Erdmagnetisiniis, xiach ileii Kltnuouten des Theorie 
entwaiTon.' In 1841 ho published at Gottingen his ‘ Dioptrischo 
Uiitrr.'iuchuugou ' (* Dioptrical luvesLigatiuiis '). His latest labours 
were directed to tlie theory of geodesy, the first essay of a series upon 
which he published at Gbttiugm in 1844, under the tiUe of* Uiiter- 
Huehungen iibor Gogonstaude dtir hbhern Geodesie.’ In this, Avith a 
modest pride, ho speaks of the ti'igouometidcal admea.suromeut us 
“partly executed by myself, anil partly under my guidance." This was 
contributed to tho * Trausaotioiis * of the lioyal Scientific Society at 
Gfittiugon, aud a]>pearod iu the second volume. Ho died on February 
23, i 800 . 

Wo do not attempt to give a comidote list of Gauss's works ; he 
contributed many papoi*s to scientific publications, but the following 
are among tho more interostiiig that have appeared sejiurately, in 
addition to those already mentioned : — ‘ Meihodum peculiai'cm 
elevatiouem puli iletcrminaadi oxplieut.’ Gdttiiigt u/ 1808, 4to ; ‘Dis- 
quisitloues genendes circa suporllcies enrvus,' Gdttiugou, 1828 , 4to; 

‘ Theoria rosiduorum biquaili'aticorum Gommontatio ]U'imii,*Guttiugou, 
1828, 4 to; ‘Intoiisitas vis magiioticso terrestris ad uieusuraui absolutiiiu 
revuoata,* Gottingen, 1833, 4 to. 

* GAVALtNl, the pseudonym, by AA^hich Haul Ciievalijju, the 
most popular living l<Veiich caricaturist, is known. Hu was born at 
I'luis iu 1801. Originally a mechanical draiighlsmaii, it was not till 
1835 that Gavarni begaxi to ]>iit foi'th his burlesques upon persons and 
xnauutirs. They at once became excessively popular, aud though his 
stylo and class of subjects have in tho course of years varied a good 
ileal, his popularity h is never iedseiietl. Guvurui’s main object has 
been to ilepiet the various phas.-s of i^xisting I'arisian lifo ; aud this 
ho has done Avith a iidolity, varioty, aud force Avhich lias never been 
eqiialivd. His ‘ Gravures du Modes ' have appeared, not only in the 
universally known pages of the ‘ (Uiarivari,* but with equal spirit aud 
freedom ill Kopanite issues. Jfis‘Gciis du Mondes,' ‘ Los Loreites,' 

‘ Los Actriccs,' * Jjos Artistes,’ ‘ Bal Masques,' ‘Carnival h Paris,' ‘ Les 
Infants terriblos,’ ‘Les Fourberies de Feuiiues,' ‘ Baliverues Parisionnos,’ 

* Les Nuances du Soiitimont/ and a thousand others, show his facility 
and racinoss. Yet with all this multiplicatiou of exaggerated aud 
buiiesquo representations of what is most questionable iu the Parisian 
Avorld by night anil by ila^', Gavarni by his cou:3taiit refercxice to 
I’arisian ‘nature' lias kept himself from rejietition, and with his 
iiever-coasing A'ariety, ho Inis maintained constant gaiety, oa^ou when 
depiutiug the most equivocal scenes and circuiuBtaucos. And this 
has largely helped to gain him his immense Parisian &ucceH.s. He 
de.'igiis for the same public fur Avhich Eugene Sue wrote; and with equal 
freedom, uuil with equal clearness, he pourtrays with liis ijcncil much 
the same kiud of loj.se life which Sue describes with his )ieu; and 
suggests whi-re he iloo.s not express the same unrestrained lieeiioe. 
Necessarily to any other thiii a Parisiau ho seems coar.so in his mirth, 
strangely vulgar in liis choice of subjects, and uoedles.'sly gro^.s in his 
method of treating them. But the huuiuruus artist must bj Judged 
by his own countrymen, and by the ]>ublic he addresses aud satirises ; 
aud so regarded (.iavtirni must be lioiuiied to have succeeded, for he 
is in his line the pi line favourite of Parts. A few years back G.ivuriii 
visited England for the imrjiose of sk^^'toUing tho wretched aud the 
prolligatu classes of Loiulon; but he altogetner failed iu catching the 
features of our scuundreJism. His London sketches are always unsatis- 
factory, anil often I'uimlsivo. Besides his original designs of life aud 
maimers, G.ivarui has ili'awu numerous illustrations for the Avorks 
ol' popular autliors. Of these the most successful are those for the 
*Juif I'h'xniit,' i^cc. of Eugene Sue, ami tho ‘Diatiic a Paris' of Balzac, 
in illustrating which he would of eoui'se bj quite at liouio, aud his 
free pencil find thoroughly gouial occupatiou. A selection from his 
sketcUes of Parisian life, under the title of the ‘ Ouvres clioisies do 
ilavarui,' was published in 4 vols. royal 8vo, Paris, 1846, with notes 
by Tlieophiles Gautier and others. 

^•G.VVAZZl, PADllE ALKSSANDilG, was born in 180^>, iu tlia 
city of Bulugmi. At tue age of sixteen he became a Baraabito fri.u', 
and one of the x'cgular clergy of the itomaii Catholic Church. He was 
appointed professor of rhetoric at Naples, and distinguished himself 
by the eloquence of his lectures. His religious opinions were liberal. 
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and his ditsooursos, delivered from the pulpits of variouB cities and 
towns of Italy, attracted 1ri>?o conpreRatioiiB. When Pins IX., after 
his accession to the papal chair in 184«, announced Uie liberal course 
of policy which he intended to adopt, and which for several months 
he perseverod in carrying out, Fatlicr Gavazzi expressed with increased 
freedom his own views of political administration as well as of church 
government. Afberwanls, vrhen the insurrectionists of Milan, in 
March 1848, had driven tlie Austrian troops from the city, and Charles 
Albert, king of 8ardinia, had advanced into Lombardy to support the 
Italian cause. Father Gavazzi harangued the people iu the Pantheon 
and the Colosseum of Home. An army of Roman volunteers was 
formed, and the pope, who thus far appeared to favour the popular 
cause, named Father Gavazzi chaplain-general of the forces, lie 
aricompanied the army in their short and unsuccessful campaign, 
stimulating the Italians to give their aid liy personal services or con- 
tributions, and at the same time attending assiduously to the sick and 
wounded. Karly in the month of August 184!) Marshal Ivadctzky*, the 
Austrian general, retook Milan and defeated (’harlcs Albert. The 
pope now changed his policy, recalled the army, and adopted reprossive 
measures in Rome. Gavazzi in the meaatiuic endeavoured to rouse 
the Italians in Florence and oilier places to i-esist the Austrians, hut 
with no efiective result. ITe repressed an insurrection agaitist the 
papal government in Rologna, whore he was afterwards arrested by 
the pope's general Zucchi, and would have been cast intt* prison iit 
(hirneto if, on passing through Viterbo, the inhabitants had not risen 
and released him. After the flight of the pope from Jtumc to Gueta 
on the2i>th of November, a provisional junta was formed, a re])ublicaii 
government soon afterwards proclaimed, and on the 8th of Tebruary 
1849 the pope was declared to he deprived of all temporal power. 
The pope immediately appealed to the Roman C-atluilic powers for 
nssiatanco. The French goverument sent au army under General 
Oiidinot, and on the 28rd of June 1849 the siege of the city of Romo 
was commenced. The Romans, coiumaudod by Garibaldi and stiinu- 
latod by Gavazzi, defended the (dty with preat bravery, but on the 
;{rd of July they were compelled to surrender. Garibaldi made his 
eseajie, and General Oudinot, in consideration of Qavazzi's attention to 
the sick and wounded duiing the siege, gave him a pass <»f safe-condimt, 
which enabled him to get to England. In the spring of ISfil Father 
Gavazzi delivered a series of ten lectures, in Italian, in the concert-room 
of the Princess's th(*atre, London, on pupal abuses, the impiisition, the 
character of Pius IX., clerical celibacy, and similar subjeets. lie has 
since lectured, in English, on similar tojiics in tlic chief towns of England, 
Wales, and Hcothiiid, the United States of America, and iu Guiiada. 

OAV, tlOHN, a lively poet of the 18th coutur3% horn at or near 
Rarnstaple in .1 )evon&hii*e in 1()88, began the world us a]>pronticc to a 
mcrccr in London. That employ men t iiow^ovcr he soon forsook, anri 
having published bis first piece, * Rural Sports,’ in 1711, he dediciitc*d 
it to Mr. .Pope, and thus established an acquaiiitanco which rij>oricd 
into a lirm and lasting friendship. In 1712 ho became secretary to the 
Tluchess of Moniiionth, whose service he quitted in 171-1 to attend 
the h^arl of ('larendon, ambaf^sador to Hanover, in a similar capacity. 
This was his introduction to a court life, lie sought and obtained tho 
favour of the Prince of AVales, but was neglected after that priiiceV 
nccessiou to the throne ; and the diHappoiiitment of his ambition he 
took HO seriously to heart, tliat it appears to have liad great cll'ect in 
shortening his life. Thi.s was a great weakness, for Gay ought to have 
poHHOsscd in himself every requisite for comfort. His writings had 
been lucrative, and his wit, united with the simplicity and .suavity' of 
his temper, had secured to him a large circle of attiicht'd friends, Ixith 
of the noble aud the witty ; but hi.s spirits were easily elated and 
easily depresned, and an indolent improvident toTn])er prevented him 
from making the best of the adviuilages which he poKsensed. The 
latter years of his life were spent in the household of the Duke of 
Qiieensberry, where he was treated with great kindnesK and resjioct. 
He died iHtcember 4, 1732, and was buried in ^^'estmiustcr Abbey, 
ivhero a monument^ with an aflectioiiate inscription b}^ Pope;, is ei'cctcd 
to him. 

Gay wrote several comedies and farces, of which wc need only 
mention a mock-heroic piece, the ‘ AVhat d'ye call it,' which had a 
great run in 1715, and may still be read with amusenieiit; and the 
celebrated * Beggar s Gpera,’ which was brought on the stage, in 
!NoveUibcr 1727, and was sicted for sixty-three following nights during 
that season, besides obtaining similar fiujtularity iu other places. ’J’lie 
rest of his drarnns have been long forgotten. His * Fables,' written 
with liveliness and elegance, are still popular with the, young. Tiic 
second part of them is of a political turn, and was wrilteii for the 
use of tho infant Duke of Gumb<^rlanrl in 172<i. The ‘ Shepherd’s 
Week' is a series of pastorals, wTitten, it is said, in rivalry of Ambrose 
Philips, and represents ninil life in its true oharacter of poverty and 
mdexies«t, instep of in tho false colours of romance. * Trivia, or the 
Art of Walking the Streets of London,’ hIiowh talent for observation, 
and is a clever and spirited examjdc of the mock-licroic. Of his 
minor pieces, tho favomdto ballad of ‘Black-Eycd Su.«an* is a good 
specimen. 

*GAA'ANGOS, PASUUATj DK, an eminent Spanish and Orientid 
scholar, who has made many valuable contributions, both direct and 
indirect, to English literature, was born in Spain about the cud of the 
18th century. Ho early devoted hitupelf to the study of the Ambic 
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language, without which he saw it was impossible to prosOTuU? sue- 
cessfiilly the study of tho mediaeval history of Spain. When on a 
visit to Algiers he met w’ith an ICuglish lady wiioiii he manned, and 
the most impoHant of his published works are in the English language. 
An article on the * Arabic Manuscripts in Spain,' which appeared iu 
the * Westminster Review ’ for 1834, is, wo believe, the first of the 
series, and it has been followed by numerous articles in the * lOdiii- 
burgh,' and other reviews, in tho ‘I’cnny Cyclopncdia,’ the ‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Society for the DiiTusioTi of Useful Knowledge,’ 
&c. For several years Seiior de Gayangos was resident in Euglaml, 
where his perfect knowledge of tins language and literature of both 
countries enabled him to clischargc in Home sort tho duties of a literary 
ambassador. While hero he issued tlio ‘ Histc»ry oi' the Mohammenan 
Dynasties in Spain, by Ahmed Jbn Mohammed Al-Makkori,' translated 
from the copies in tlie library of the British Museum, and illustrates 1 
with critical notes on the history, geography, and antiquities of Spain 
(London, 1840-43). The history itself is of great interest, but the 
main value of the work consists in the ample critical notes which occupy 
upwards of four hundred closely printed page's of the two qiiarlo 
j volumes, and which throw an entirely new light on much of the early 
I history of Spain. Schor de Gayangos also trauKlated tho Anihic 
j iiisei iptiouB, and wrote the illustrative mattoj* for the inagnifictmt 
work of Goiiry and Owen Jones outlie •Alhambra’ (liomloii, 
folio). Since his return to Spain, where he is rrofessor oi’ Ai ahic at 
the Atheuieum of Madrid, he has made repeated visits to the AtVienn 
coast anil to England. Of late j’l-ars he ha.s remlen^I valuablis 
assistance to the American historians I’rcscott and Ticknor, in the 
cnileetion of materials for their Jiistories oi J'Liiip 1 1., and of Spanisli 
literature. He has also commenced, in eoiijnii.-tion witii V*‘dia, Um) 
publication of a translation of 'rit^kiior's work into Spanish, of whicdi 
the third volume* has (i85G) just appeared. It is eiiriched with c<»i»ious 
notes, containing supplementary information to that given iu tin; 
hmg]i.sh original, and these notes have, wc observe, been tliems Ive.i 
translated in the Gernian edition of tliilin-). 

GAY-LUSSAC, K J( !()LAS-FRAN(;ulS, was born nt St. Leonard, 
iu the department of Haute-Vienne, on J >eceinber r>Mi, i77’'. Ho w:is 
educated at the Polytechnic School, where Ids an.'-idnity and talents 
gained him the fricnclHldf) of Bertboilet. On leaving the school he 
entered into the scieutilic rlopartmeiit of Los I’onts et Cluiiis-^dcs. 
The ex)*ausibility of the gases wns .at that time :i subject. 4 X(‘iting 
much attention : aud Gay LiiH'^ac gave the law of dilatation, uinl 
showed its coiiKtnnt uniformity. His application to tliiH subject led 
M. Cliarlcp, a Hcientine physician, to jvconiiuoud bini the n’t*: of the 
balloon, just previously invented, as an excellent mean.'-', of testing 
some of ids theories, of making fresh ex peril i units, and of at least 
exciting public attention l>y his boldness ami the novelty of the 
attempt. In conjunction with M. Jhot, he made the xmiposal to tin* 
government; Laplace aud Berthollet supporterl it; aiil M. <'haptal, 
then xidiiister of the interior, gave them the balloon wldcli Jen I lieeii 
constructed fur tho ii.se of the war-department, iiaving had it ndltLai 
at the jnihlic expciiKe. Furnished with chronoimiti^rs. therm' uiieler.s, 
barometers, hygrometers, elcctroniet -rs, compasKOs, and paper and 
jumcils, Messrs. iiay-Lussnc and Bitit ascended from the i.'anh-ii of the 
Conservatoire <les Arts et Metiers, on August Lm»I. 'J’iieir higln st 
elevation attained was 3977 nn^tros (Id.O’J.s feet) .above tJio beiin*. 
M. Biot, whh ail'oeti.d with giddiiicHs ; but fIay-Lus.s:n-, by his expe- 
riments, asr^rtsdiied that the iiitluence of teiT0.st]‘ia1 iiiagm*t.i'iti on Lite 
cotiipasH was nearly as great as nn earth ; that the atmospheric eh-e 
trinity increased as they rose, and was always negative; that the 
Jiygromctor Hhowetl inereased «lryness ; .and the the.riiion inter, which 
marked l-l*^ Reaumur piP Fahrcidieit) on earLh, saidc to 8.!, ' (51"). 
The ladd advoiitiirors at lost descended B.afe.ly about 51 miles Jroin 
Paris. On Ke)>1etnber 5, in the same yc.ar, M. (hiy-Lus^ac made .a 
second aseent alone, when iio reached a lieight of A}, miles ; at wliitrh 
height be experieiicied a dilliculty of breathing and an exce.ssive cold, 
the tJieriiiometer being C degrees below <> <»f JCttaiimiir (20 Inihr.). 
He calculated that the air lust 1 degree of heat for e:ich additional 
height of 174 metres (57J feet). On tlii.s oceasioii lie iirought down, 
ill iKitiles carefully jin'parnl for the purpose*, some iiir from the 
highest point reached, Avhich on analysis was foniid to bo com posed 
prcei.-ely the suine as at the surface. After a voyage of six hour.H he 
descended at a village about 21 miles from Rouen. 

M. UliarleH Lad beexi correct in su]){)osiiig these exjie-riincnts would 
diww attention to his friend. It introduced him to honour, tith s, and 
iJluMtrioiis friend. s. Of the society of Arcmdl, institutoil by Jja|>lacc 
and Berthollet in 180-1, consisting at first of only nine mouibcrs, Gay- 
Lussac w'liH one. Hhi'c lie met Alexander von Humboldt, with whom 
he joined in the investigation of the polarisation of light, several 
memoirs on which wt'rc furnished to the society. In euiijuiictioxi also 
with Voii lluxiiboldt lie endeavoured to determine the position of the 
magnetit; equator, and its interscctioTi with tbo terrestrial erpiator. 
Qay-LuRHae*R chief attentioxi howevorwas directed to the Voltaic pile, 
and tho decomposition of acids and alkalies. Ra])olf*on I. hud insti- 
tute^ a inagiiificeiit pri/c for the most important di‘<covcry math* by 
means of tlic pile, hoping that it would bo gained by some one con- 
nected with tho Ecole J’uly technique, hut Bir H. i)avy, by his 
discovery of the metallic basis of soda and putashium, was the siic- 
ccssfnl competitor in 1810. Bonaparte was dissatisfiiid ; he inquired 
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wby the ineuiherB of the iuBtitutc had Butlered the prize to be taken by a 
stranger, and he was told thei-e was uu pile in Franco powerful enough 
to obtain any grand resultti. He ordered a colossal one to be conatructed 
iinniediately, and with it Ciay-Lussac and M, Th6nard commenced 
their experiments in 1808. The result was a work in 2 vola. pub- 
lishtsd in 1811, ^llecherches physico-chimiqueH sur la pile, sur lea 
alculia, aur los acidcs, I’aualyae vegdtalo, et aniiiialo,’ &c. Their dis- 
coveries, and the improvements on methods of Davy, detailed in this 
work, wore of great importance. In 1816 ho was created Ih-ofessor of 
OhemiKtry in the Polytechnic school. 

Qfiy-Liisaac'rt life waa one of constant activity. Though ho has only 
]ULbliMhod two works, and those little more than pamphlets, ' Memoire 
Mir riode,* and ‘ Mdmoire siir le Cyanogcuo,* both highly esteemed, 
ho has written more than a hundred papers cm various subjects, and 
all of great ability. PoMides th(% Hubjocts already ineiitiouecl, he wrote 
oil hygroinetry, on capillary attraction, on the distinction between 
oxydes and hydratidea ; and to him ia duo the discovery of the 
hydro-Hiilphiiric and oxy-clilorido acids. A cour-^e of cliemiciil 
Ifc.tuies delivered by bim at the Sorbuiiue, taken down in sliort-haud, 
Jims been also piiblishcM] in two volumes. 

Tiie iiicu'its of Ciay-Lussac wore not unrewarded by his counti*y. 
After ISiJd, he was repeatedly elioseri a iiiombor of tho (Chamber 
of DepiiLitvs ; and in 18:il» he was created a poor of France, lie waa a 
Tnt'inl)cr of tbo Academy of Sciences, honorary )»rofeasor of natural 
philosophy at the SorboniK!, ]irofesaur of cheniiatry at the Jardin du 
Itoi, vei'ificator at the uiLiit of worka in gold and silver, editor, with 
IVr. Ar;igo, of tho ' Aiiiiales do J^hysiqiie at de Chitnie,’ with several 
other oilioiiil einjiloyiiieiits conncictHd with tlio manufactiiriug industry 
of !''rance. After a long life of useful labours, and in the enjoyment of 
f^xocllont hoaltli till within a short ])eriod of his dccoaBo, he died on 
May U. at the handsome! nianaiou ju'ovidod for hiiu in the Jurdiu 

dll Itoi. 

(lAZ.V, Tlll’iOl XillK, a learned Greek scholar, born at Thessahmica 
ill the early ]>fLrt of the Ifith century, emigrated to Italy, lik<! others 
of Ilia count ryrxicii, at the time of the faill of the. Kastern empire. He 
found liberal patrons in his couiitryniaii Cardinal liessarioii. Pope 
Nicholas and King Alfonso of Naples. Gaza translated into Latin 
Aristotle’s ‘History of Animals:* tlie*Hiatory of Plants,’ by Thio- 
piiraatus; tlie * Apliorisuis ’ of llippocratea, and other Greek works. 
He alsr> wrote a Greek Uraiiiniar, which was published at Home in 
and was oft>'ji repriiited. lie w'as oik! of those wlio contributed 
])Ow*‘rfuIJy to the nivival of classical sturlies lu Italy, in tho then 
pending i. oiitroversy concmiing tin! comparative merits of Aristfitle 
ami Plato, iio wrote In jiraiso of Aristotle’s opinions; but his mildness 
and mo.h'sty kept hirii within the bounds of decorum. Hu wrote also 
a book on ihe Mtiii^lii of tiie Turks,’ and a treatise Mie Mensibus 
Atticis.’ Gaza died at Pome, or, as some sa}', in Calabria, at an 
advanced ag«'. 

GI'.IUIAIH H, a German author, born in Itlixj at iSriinswiek, died at 
Liiiiebiirg in 1 7l»L His most iiu)iorlunb work i.s a * Universal Qoucalogy,* 
published in 17'’*0 81, in German. It is divided into three volumes, 
each witli a particular title : the lirst coutaiiis the pedigree of tho 
sovereign liouses of I'hiropo which existed in 1781 ; the second, the 
p«!<ligrct‘s of till! extinct dynasties; tlio third, tho genealogy of 
.Mohamiiiedaii and heathen iiioiiarchs. This production served os a 
basis to all thi‘ gcuealogicral works publisheil by tlio Germans during 
the IMli iv.iitury. Gebhanli also wrote MI istorieal and Genealogical 
Memoirs,' 8 vols. 8vo. His son published, after his fathePs death, a 
':;ollectioii of materials for a genealogical history of the reiguiug families 
t)f Germany, wliioh was left iu nianiiscript by Gebhardi. 

GIM>|)KS, ALKXANDFJt, Jj1j.J.>., was bom in 1 787, at Arradowl, 
in tli(» parish of IkUtbvcu and county of llanfi', Scotland. His parents, 
wlio were in humble circumstances, were enabled, by the kindness of 
tho laird of tho village, to give their son a respectable education. 
After spending seven years at Scalan, a Roman Catholic seminary in 
the .Highlands, ho was removed at tho age of twenty-one to the Scotch 
college in Paris, where he dilii^eutly studied tlieology, and made him- 
self master of most of tho modern Kuropcau languages. On his 
ivtiirn to Scfitland, hi* resided for some time in the house of the Karl 
of 'rraijuairc ; and, after l^ayiiig another visit to i’a!'i.s, ho accepted, iu 
ITh'd, the charge of a Catholic congregation at Aiichinhalrig, in the 
coinP.y of Banff, where ho rtiuiaincd for ten years, beloved by his 
people, and attentive to the dutit^s of his station. He had resolved iu 
the curly yours of his life to make a new IrauHlution of tho Biblo into 
tlie Knglish lunguago, for tho uso of the Homan Catholics, but {hscu- 
iiiary diiliciilties prevented him during his rosidcnco at Auchinluilrig 
from obtaining the iieoessary books. On his removal to London, iu 
1779, ho was introduced to Lord Petre, who warmly approved of his 
purpose, and engaged to allow him 290/. a year for his life, and to pro- 
cure for liim all the works that he considered requisite. Thus 
encouraged, he published in 1780 a pamphlet, under tho title of au 
‘ Idea of u New Version of the Holy Bible, for the uso of the English 
Catholics,' in which ho proposed to make the Vulguto the basis of his 
new iraualation. Tliis plan being afterwards abandoned, bo resolved 
to make an entirely new translation from the Hebrew and Greek. In 
accomplishing this work, his iin-t object waa directed tc obtaining an 
ai curate text, and no labour was spared by this indefatigable scholar 
to rouder the traualatiou os complete m possible. He oonsulted the 
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inosi eminent biblical scholars of the day, among whom wore Dr. 
Kennicott, and Dr. Lowth, the bishop of Loudon, who assisted him 
with their lidvice. The prospectus, which ooutaiued au account of 
his plan, was published iu 1786 ; this was soon followed by a letter to 
the Bishop of Loudon, coiitaiuiug * Queries, doubts, and diiliculties, 
relative Ui a vernacular versiou of the Holy Scriptures,’ by a specimen 
of the work, and by a * General Answer to the queries, counsols, and 
criticisms * which his prospectus uud spooimens had called forth. It 
was not however till 1792 that the first volume of the translation was 
published under the title of * Tiie Holy Bible, or the Books accounted 
Sacred by tho Jews and Christians, otherwise called the Books of the 
Old and New Covenants, faithfully tninshited from corrected texts of 
tho originals, vrith various readings, explanatory notes, and critical 
remarks;* the second, which contained the translation to the end of 
the historical books, ajipeured in 1703; and the third, which contained 
his critical remarks u[ioii the Pentateuch, in ISOO. The remainder of 
the work was never finished ; he was employed at tho time of his 
death on a translation of tho Psalms, which he had hnished as far as 
tho 118th Psalm, uud which was published in 1807. Ho ditil at 
London, on the 26th of February 1802, in the sixty-fifth year of 
Ills age. 

In his commefitury, Dr. Geddos maintained opinions very similar 
to those hold by that cla.^s of divines in Germany denominated 
* Hationalist,’ and of whom Eichhorn and Paul us wore the most cele- 
brated iu his day ; and his translation was made iu accordance with 
those opinioiiH. He oousidered the writers of the Scriptures to have 
had the same degree of inspiration which Las been granted to good 
men iu all ages, and which, according to the common meaning attached 
to the word iuspiraiion, amounts to none at alL He disbelieved the 
divine mission of Moses, and asserted that “Moses only did what all 
other ancient legislators had done, required a greater or less degree of 
implicit obedience to their respective laws, and for that purpose 
foigued au intercourse with the lieity to make that obedieiioo more 
paiaiable to the credulous multitude." He rejected the various 
mirai'.les ascribed to him, or laboured to reduce them to the standard 
of natural phenomena. He explains the account of the creation iu 
the book of Genesis “as a most beautiful mythos or philosophical 
hetiou, eoutriveil with great wisdom, and dressed up in the garb of 
r'eal history." 'I'liese and similur opinions exposed the author to 
severe Censure ; and charges of inddulity, and of u desire to under- 
mine the authority of tho Scriptures, were widely circulated agaiust 
him. His own church waa the first to coudemn him; a pastoral 
letter, signed by three out of four of the apostolical vicars of Eugland, 
forbad the faitliful from reailiiig his translation ; and Dr. Geddea him- 
self was soon afterwards deposed by the apostolical vicar of the 
London district from the exercise of his duties as a priest. To vindi- 
catu his cliaructcr, Dr. Geddes published an * Address to the Public on 
the publication of the first volume of his new translation of tho 
Bible,* iu which he most earnestly repelled the charge of infidelity. 
His translation, which is for the most [lart plain and perspicuous, but 
uiio4|ual, was a valuable help to the scionco of biblioul criticism iu this 
country ; and he hail the consolation, iu tho midst of the virulence 
with which he was assailed in England, to know that such men as 
Paulus aud Eichhorn appivciated his labours. 

Iu addition to liis translation, Dr. Geddos published many other 
works, most of wliich had only a temporary interest, as they were 
written oil tho polities of the day, or on some theological or iiterary 
ilidpiito wliich has long since been settled. A complete catalogue of 
them is given iu the beginning of Dr. Mason Good’s * Memoirs of the 
Life and Writiugs of the Hev. ALoxauder Geddes, LL.D.,* published 
iu 18U8. (Sue Graves * Uu the Pentateuch,' aud the 4 th, 14th, lUth, 
and 20th volumes of the * British Critic,' old series, for a review of his 
theological opinions.) 

GlODIlvK, FHIEDHICH, was born at Boburow, near Lenzen, in 
Brandenburg, iu the year 17ri4. The death of his father, when he 
was but nine years old, plunged him in great distress, mid he was 
taken to the Orphan Asylum at Ziillichau. Jii 1766, Stoinbriri, under 
whom he had studied at tho asylum, founded a school uf his own, 
whei'e Gedike became a pupil. He went to tho university at Frank- 
furt iu 1771, and studied under Tdlliier. On tho death of Tbllnor, 
Stcinbart, who succeeded him, once more became bis instructor. In 
1775 Spalding appointed Gedike private teacher to his two suns, uud 
ill 1776 he was made sub-rector of the Friedrich werder Gy in nasi um 
at Berlin, of which iu a few years he became diractor. Ho now 
showed himself to bo one of the most eminent teachers in Germany. 
Indefatigable iu devising new methods of instruction, and constantly 
aiming at improvements, he animated both pupils and tutors, hud 
raised the almost sinking establishment to a high eminence. He 
became in 1705 director of tlie Berlin Gymnasium, liaviug previously 
received tho degree of Doctor of Theology. He died in 1803. 

The works of Gedike are chiefly school books aud works on edu- 
cation ; but he also published on edition of the ‘ Philoctetea ’ of 
Sophocles, aud of select dialogues from Pluto, as well as some trans- 
lations of i’iudai*. 

GEK, JOSHUA, was an eminent London merchant of the earlier 
part of tho ISth century, but we liave not been able to discover any 
particulars of his personal history. He was one of the authora of 
tho work called ‘The British Merchant,’ originally published iu 
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uuiTiberd twice :i week in 1713, aiul aftcrwanlH collected and reprinted ITi« wife. Fanny Okkks, formerly Corr, is a clover painter of genre 
in 3 voIb. 8vo, 1721, and again in 1/13. It was act up in opposition , and portriiitM. ^ ■ 

to tlie commercial treaty with Finnee which was proposed by | *Joskimi (iKFrs, younger brother of Ouillaiime, is likewise a sculptor 
ministers after tins peace of I'lreolit, and to Defoe's thrice a week i of conHiderabh} ability. ITis earliest work, ‘Adonia partant jiour la 
paper, entitled ‘Mercator, or (.’ommcrce Retrieved, ' in which the . Ohasse,' was exhibited at Briissols Academy in 1833. Ho excels in 
treaty was defended. ‘ The Jh itisli Merchant * contains perhaj s the | female figures, and ho has executed several very clever bassi rilievi 
most comidflte exposition tliat hiis been given of what is called ! and inediillions. 

the Mercantile or Bjilance of Trade theory; but, independently of i GEfJER, EltlK OITSTAF, said by a Swedish critic to be equally 
their systematic notions, many of the facts collected by the writci’s ' eminent ns a poet, a tbiukcr, and an historian, was bom at the iron- 
are curious and valuable, and their publication forma a record of the | foundry of Ihinsater, in llnnsiLter chapelry, province of Wermeland, 
state of many branches of our commerce at tlic period when it ; Sweden, on the 12th of January 17*^3. llis father, tho proprietor of 
af)pcared. (See a full account of it in the ‘ Pictorial History of I thf! foundry, was the descimdant of a family whhsb had emigrated to 
England,' vol. iv. pp. 207-13.) In the preface to the repnhlication it ' Sweden from Austria in the time of Uustavus Adolphus, and by esta- 
is stated by the editor, Mr. Charles King, that “Mr. Joshua Gee, ' hlishing foiiiidries had peopled the district Geijer, iu his ‘ Miimen,* 
merchant, was a very great assistant, and laboured with much indus- j or ‘ lleininiscenceH,' has given a vivid description of the wild country 
try in these papers/* Gee however is best known by his sejiarato ; of his hirtli and the hearty patriarchal manners which prevailed in it, 
w'ork, entitled ‘ The Trade and Navigation of Groat Ihitaiii con- : to both of which he Avns strongly attached. At twelve years old lie 
sidered,' which originally appeared at Loudon in Svo, in 1720 or 1730 j "was sent to the school of Carlst^, five Swedish miles south of his 
(for copies of the first edition seem to have sometimes one, Bometiines birthplace, and at sixteen to the University of Upsal; during his 
the other of these dates). It was rciirinted at Ijondon in 8vo in 1731, ' residenco at wliich however, lie enjoyed notin'iig so much as his fro- 
and in 12uio in 1738 ; and there is a Glasgow edition of 1700, called i qiicnt visits homo, where ho used to declare his convifd.ion that the 
on the titlo'page the sixth, and another in 12mo of 1707, professing solemn academical disputations of Upsal would be the laughing-stock 
to contain “many interesting Notes and Additions, by a Merchant." j of future ages. At iho ago of twenty he was still without a degi*co. 
The hook is divided into thirty-four chapters, and, besides the general ! and wlieii his fricndH, who ivere anxious to see some fruits ul his 
principles of trade, discii^Bes the particular commeix'C ciari’ied on by ■ studies, iijqdied to a fiiniily of consideruiiou to secure him the place 
England witli every part of the world. Tho two main proi)OKitions c»f tutor, tlicy received for answer that inquiries had been iiiado at the 
which tho author attempts to make out are, “ That the surest way university as to his character, and that ho was found to be a “ youth 
for a nation to incrca.se in ricliCH is to prevent the importation of such without steadiness.** The rejection, and the motive ussigiicd tor it, 
foreign commodities as may be raised at homo,*’ and “ That this king- stung Gcijcr to the soul. He rc.solved to do something to raise hia 
dom is capable of raising within itself and its colonies materials for reputation from so low a point, and 'without inlormiiig^ any of his 
employing all our poor in those manufactures which we now import design, w'tuit to the parsonage, begged to look over a file of olil news- 
froiii such of our neigh hours who refuse the admission of <»ura.** In papers, and asccrtJiined that the subject of the great prize oilerod that 
his advertisement Gc«! informs us that tln^ poverty and ncceK.'^ity in y«*ar by the Sweilisli Academy was the ‘ Areminuet,* or <uiIogy of 
which he had seen the poor in several parts of tlie kingdoTn had Sten Sture, the administrator of the kingdom before the time of 
touched him very seiisilily, and he had spent a great deal of time Giistaviis Vasa. There was an imperfect copy f»f Dalin's ‘ History of 
from the service of his family “ to find out methods for promoting so Sweden’ at the foundry-house ; this he studied in secret, found ineaiis 
public a blessing as tnining tho eujjiloymcnt "we give the poor of to possess himself of souie paper, which was scarce in those quarters, 
foreign nations to our own.** His scheme however is merely to put aiul ns fast as he wrote his essay, cotioealcd tho shissts in the iiiisus- 
dovm begging in the stn^ets, and to employ the poor in workhouses, pceted hidingqilaco of an old clock-cuHc. It needed some conlrivafici* 
On the whole, the book, tliougVi it was formerly popular, is not one to get the essay H(»nt oil* by post without taking any one into his con- 
of any romarkabhi ability or value, except ns giving a clear account fulcnce, but this too was duiio. Some months after his sister asked 
in HUiidl spnee of what the trade of the c()uiitry then wo-s. him wdiat made Jiitn turn so red on a sudden as he w'as reading 

♦GEEFS, GUILLAUME, the most eminent living Belgian sculptor, tho newsy^aprr. He had come on an advertisement requesting the 
was the son of a baker at Antwerp, where he w’as horn about 1805, author of the c.ssay on Sturc, with a certain motto —the same which 
Having studied ill his native j)lacc, he went for improvement to Paris, he had sehfcted — to make himself known to the academy. He had 
where lie was for a time in the atelier of M, Bauiaye, and under whom won the prize, and from that day was looked on in a diflcreut liglit by 
he acquired a decidedly French maTiner, which however he has since his family and all his friend.-i. In tho next year, when he visited Stock- 
ton great extent thrown ofl*. It was at I*aris tJiat ho exhibited in helm, he? was introduced to many of the leading literary men, and 
1830 his hist work — *A Young Herdsman of the Earlj' Christian iiiiiversally regarded as a youth of high promise. In the same year 
Times strewing Flowers on a Tomb;’ but, though clever, it scarcely (1804), on a visit to Ins native Wertnehiud, ho became acquainted, on 
gave promise of the exi^e lienee which the sculptor has since attained, a hunting excursion, with another young Wermclander, a student of 
Almost at tho outset of his career he wns fortunate in having an the Univei-sity of Lund, and they took a long ramble together, ^■lce]ling 
opfiortunity aflorded for putting forth Jiis powers, such as does not occasionally in barns, and keeping up a cuiitiiiiiii] dispulatioii. This 
often full to the lot of so young a sculptor: this was to obtain, in an studeiif, who became a friend for life, was Estiias Tegner, afterward.'^ 
Open comiictition, cominisHioiiH from the Belgian govoriunont to exe- bishop of Wixio, now iiiiivoi*.Hally regarded as tho greatt^st poet wlioni 
cute a iiionument, w'hich stands in the I’lace tUss Martyrs, Brussels, to Sweden has produced. “ We never talki^d togetner, then or after- 
thc memory of the victiuis who fell in the stingirlt^ for Belgian inde- wards," Gcijrr said in l.-itcr iile in liis eulogy on 3'cigiicr, “ without dis- 
jteiideucc, in September 1830; a momiTneiit to Count Frederick de puling; and as we never came to figree, perhap.s the solution may be, 
Mcrode, in the church of St. Gndule, and a Btutiie of General Bclliard, that wc never understood one auotlur. How this might be wilh 
both of wliotn fell in the same strugrle. The.se works showed Togner I know not, but I .at least bclit‘ved that I under.‘>*tood biiii 

decided genius for munumcutal sculpture, and at once placed Geefs In 1800 Geijer took bis degree, uiid soon after obtained a post in 
at the Lead of bis professioii in Belgium. They still rank anioiig his j the National Archives ; but he was arixiou.s to travel in foreign 
most famous w'orks ; but he has won a high ]>lacc as a poetic 8<;ulptor j countru s, uud in 1800 obtained his wish by visiting England as 
by his ‘Genevieve do Brabant, with her Child and a Doer;' ‘Franceswi travelling tutor to a youth of the name of Von Schiiike]. He staid 
de llimiui,’ a lc:idiiig attraction at the Exhihition of the National about a twclvexiiontli in this country, two mouths of which wore 
AcHdetiiy, Brussels, in 1836; ‘ Mclanclioly ;* * La Filh- dii IVieheiir;’ Bi>cut in studying Engli^fh at Stoko Newington. Bevoral of Geijer s 
‘l*rayi r ;* ‘ The Jniaut St. John;’ ‘Sleeping Children,' a very jilesising letters from England were printed by himself in his ‘Minncii’ in 1834 ; 
group, now in thcj possession of her Majesty at Osborne ; and his others have njqieared since his iloath in the collected edition of his 
* Lion in Love,’ one (»f the most admired pii^ccs of Bcul[iturc in tlie : writings now imlili.shiiig. in one of them, dated from Bath in 1810, 
Great Exhibition of 1851, though not in the purest taste or liighest ! ami first printed in 1855, ho Hays, “ I esnie to Kiiglaiid with strong 
style of art. In the same exhibition were also a ‘I’aul and Virginia' I jn-ejudiccs against the pco})lu. It is aviation, 1 thought to niy.self, in 
and a 'Cupid* by him. Besides tho monuments and monumental ; which a love for gain and a narrow 8eltishnc.sH has (lueuclied all that 
statues mentioned above, M. Geefs liu.s executed a noble stutuo of ' is beautiful uud noble. Mine was a Swedish notion of selfishiieKs, 
Itubeus, which now stands in the Place Vert at Antwerp, where tho dr:iW'n from an imperfect stato of Kociety, wherc^ the coiinoctioii 
great painter long resided ; a staf iie of GnHry ; one of Malihrari, for . between tlie public and private advantage is often far from obvious, 
her monument at Lueken, near BmH.sel8 ; a col ossal marble statue of i Here every man knows that connection; and there is no honester 
KhTg Leopold, for the ve.stibiile of the Palais National ; and the grand \ man in the world than tho selfish industrious EngliHliman, from the 
monumental statue of Charlemagne, for tho church of St. Servais at ; merchant to the day-labourer. This result may be owing to prudence 
Muestrichtk He has also executed a Reiies of eight very striking has- '• as well as to priiicijilc, but such is tho ca>*o. No foreigner can come 
reliefs, representing leading cvints in the life of St. Hubert, for tho hero without admiring tho honour and tho mutual cuuiideiioe that 
shrine of the saint, presented to the old eliurch of St. Hubert at prevail in eommeioe and in life." On his return to Sweden, Geijer 
Ai'denncs by tbe King of the Belgians. Gnilluiime Geefs was tho first j was soon engaged in the editorship of a magoziiio having tho iiamo of 
Belgian sculptor to break away from tho shackles imposed by a rigid , ‘ Jduiia,' set up by a society of twelve, of whom be was ouo, and Jiis 
odherence to Greek models. Working in tho spirit rather than, brother nnothiT, who chriHtenod themselves * tlie Goths.' The main 
imitating the forms of the great Greek scnlpiurs, Geefs preserved, idea of their union was that of reviving the mannors nutl spirit of thidr 
originality of conception ; and, wliile exhibiting national character, ho j Gothic ariccfstors, and some of their rules aud ceremonies were sulli- 
unites largoness of stylo with much grace and poetic feeling. Several ! ciciitly childish; but for these the founder, one of their friends named 
casts from tho works of Goefs are in the Crystal Palace ut Sydenham. Adlcrbeth, was chiefly responsible. Tho ‘Idunu’ contained in its 
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earliest uumbers pooms by Goijer — ‘ Tlio Vikiug/ ' The Lost Cham- 
pion/ &a — which wore full of vigour and spirit, which became imme- 
diately popular, were translated into Danish and Gorman, and still 
retain their place in all B(.dectioiis of Swedish poetry. In subsequent 
numbers the early cantos of * Tccrndra Frithiof * appeared for the first 
time. Ah in the case of many other Swediuh periodicals, there seems 
ti> have been no intention of continuing the ^ Jduua/ however success- 
ful, for au indefinite space of time : it was brought to an end after 
ton numbers, and the society of the Goth^, which was painfully kept 
lip by the exertions of Adlerbeth for many years after the other 
members had grown tired of it, was finally burieil in his grave on his 
death ill 18-1^. Geijer put forth, in ISIU, a translation of * Macbeth ;* 
and between 1814 and 181G was associated with Af/elius in the publi- 
cation of a collection of Swedish popular ballads, * Sveiisku Folkvisor/ 
ill o vols., to which however Geijer contributed little more than 
introductory matter. Ho had held fixim ISlU, when he was elected 
during his absence in England, a Hubordinate post in the University of 
Upnal, and for some years was in searcli of a position that W'ould 
onablo him to marry. In 181G ho was appointed adjunct or assistant 
to Faut [Fant), the professor of history at the University of Upsal, 
on his ridiremeut; he then married a lady to whom lie had been 
engaged before liis journey to l^lnghind, and in the next year, on tbe 
di'ath of Faut, he succeeded to tlie full profesKorshi}). His first 
lecture.^ had an unexampled popularity, and tlie lecture-rooui was 
crowded, not only with btudentH, but with the best soeiet 3 ' of UpHal, 
including ladies. These early lectures were diilerent both in matter 
and manner from those which his more matured knowledge and taste 
afterivanlH approved : oh he grew more profound he became less 
popular, but lie still continued the ]»rido of the university and the 
favourite of the studonts. His success with the eulogy of Stcu 
Mture had proved his genius, but had not proved the Bteudiness he was 
charged with wanting, and as a professor ho Avas ii(»t rentarkahle for 
I'egiil.irity in the discharge of his duties. His niusicnl tastes iiitorforod 
a good deal with his other pursuits, and it was remarked that 
when he liad once got to a pianoforte, it wuh not easy to get liiiii 
away' from it. lie had also freijueiit leave of absence for the purpoHc 
of ]»roBccuting historical rcsearcdies. One of the most prominent 
incidents in Ids academical life was an academical trial to Avliicli ho 
waH Hubjoeted on account of Ids theological opinions. In au edition 
wliich he f)ublished about 18^0, of the works of d'horlld, a Swedish 
])]dloPophica1 speculator, some jiassages in the introduction by Geijer, 
Avhieh Avas entitled, *A PhiloscMihical or Un philosophical Confo-ssioii 
of Faith,' were r«.*garded by some of his coU*'agucs uh liostile to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and tlie author Avas deiiouuced to the univer- 
sity autiioritios, but a long examination teniiiiiated in an acquittal, 
which Avas celebrated as an important trium]»h of liberty of thought 
and liberty of the ])ri'ss in Sweden. Goijer mvak, in a pn.ssiigo in one of 
his AATitiiig.^ T am not a (diiirch (diristiaii ; I am nut a Ifible’C^hriHllaii, 
1 am, BO to speak, a Christian on my own account," and he coiiclndtrs a 
htateuieiit of his way of lliiiikiug in theology Avith the declaration, '^If 
this is ('hristiaiiity, T am a (dirislian." The trial to Avliiuh lie iiad 
bco.n subjected did not pn'AMiiit hU being twice oHered a bi,dio[»ric, that 
on the second ooeasiou being in his native diocese of Oarlstad, a dis- 
tinction the more ilattoriug that in Sweden a bishoj> must iu tiie first 
instance be nominated by the clergy. He declliied on liuth occasions. 
“ iVrhaps if I accepted,” he Avrote to a friend, “ they might have a 
blaiiiclcss iidtUlIiug bi.shop, but there Avuuld be an end of Krik Gu.’^taf 
Geijer. It is not ])ridc that speaks, but humility and conscicnco. 1 
am afraid of this dignity, this ncAV patli, these ncAV duties, llottor 
kco]) oil Avorkiijg in the circle where 1 am at liotiie, and know that I 

ork to some purpose. For the Univeivity of Ujisal I am somebody, 
'riiat AA'ould lose more than AVermelaiid gained.” Geijer avuh in fact 
for many years in a distinguished position os the head of Swedish 
Jii.^toi'icai literature, lie planned a great hist<iry of the country to 
.^upersedo that of Dalin and Lagcrbring, avIio liavu been for Sweden 
Avliat Hume and Smollett have been for England ; and it was uiiiver- 
KiilJy acknowledged tliat his inuculuctiott to the great work, the fii'Ht 
vohiiiie of ' Svea Hikes lliifder,* or * Uecords of SAA'odeii/ promised a 
masterpiece. Unfortunately the great work was never carried further, 
llcfore proceeding Avith it tho author uudertook another history of 
Swtdeii on a smaller scale, the'Sveuska Folkets llistoria/ for the 
general colleotioii of the histories of JOurope, set on foot by Leo and 
iickert; and this was carried before 184 G, in three volumes, to tho 
death of C^ueen Christina, but there it stopped. The professor, in 
]>laee of continuing it, Avas occupied in examining the papers of 
Gustavus HI., which the king Lad bequeathed to tho Univeroity of 
Upsal, in a chest not to be opened till fifty years after his death. Tho 
AA;ork founded on these, * Ivonung Gustaf lll.’s efierlemiiadc I'apper 
Ofversikt, Utdrag och Jeinnfiirelse uf E. G. Geijer' vols., 8vo, 
I^psal, 1843), disappointed tho iinblic expeciatiun, but more owing to 
tlie insignificance of the royal legacy than to any deficiency' on the 
part of the editor. 

Geijer was also occupied Avitli speculations iu politics and political 
economy. Twii'.e lie was the re}iresoutativo of the University of (Jpsal 
at tlu*. rliet, and while on the first oucuhiou he Avas a Avarm defender 
of monarchical power, in tho second (iu 1 838) he saw cause to modify 
liis views, and lost the approbation of several of his former supporters 
by a change of opinion in favour of progress and liberalism, Avhicli he 
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avoAved niid defended iu a periodical called * Litteraturbladet,’ written 
by himself. His views of pauperism Avoro developed in * Tho Poor 
Laws and their Hearing on Society, a Series of Political and Historical 
Essays/^ which were published in English (Stockholm, 1840) as avcII 
OH Swi^disli, and of which tho English version, as it bears no translator's 
name, and has marks of a foreign hand, may possibly’ be from his own 
pen. A dissorlation on the history of Sweden during the * l^Yihetstideii/ 
or ‘ Frcedom-Tiiiie/ as it is called, Avhich extended from tbe death of 
(fiiarlsH XIl. to tho revolution in favour of regal power which was 
forcibly i Heeled by Gustavus HI., is the last of Geijor's works of 
much importance. His opinions of the superiority of regal to aristo- 
cratical govertirneut did not pass unquestioned, and were the subject 
of a controversy AAith Fryxell. [Fiiyxlll.] ])uviug alanit thirty years 
Geijer cuntiuued one of the literary uiagnatos of Sweden, in constant 
iiitercunrso Avith all that AA*aa distinguished. Ho was tlio iutimato 
friend of Tegucr and Atterbom, had a correspcndcnce Avith Fn derika 
Hremer, and wrote both verses and music for Jenny Lind. In 1816 
his health began to break, ho was obliged to pay a visit to the 
Schlangouba'l of Xuu.'^ati, and resigned bis profosMirship. He died 
at Stockholm on the tl3rd of April 1817 — a year Avhich was fatal to 
many of the literary celebrities of Sweden. 

A collected edition of Geijur’s works Avas coinmeuced soon after his 
death, but is still iiiciMiiplet'-s thougb advanced (in J8.'>0) to thirteen 
Octavo voliinie.s. A life by’ his son, Knut Geijer, Is prefixed to tho 
first volume, hut befoie thu f-ei:ond slr-ct had been printed the Avritor 
suddenly died. Most of the works of Goij<.T have been already 
mentioned. The mo^t important is undoubtedly his * Sveuska Folkets 
llistoria,’ of which an Eindish translation by J. II. Turner aams pub- 
lished at Loudon, and the first volume! uf a continuation of Aviiich by 
Carlson was J'Siitid in German, in L'.'o and Uckert's collection in 
l8fio. Many’ of the volumes of his works are occiij>ied with shorter 
}}ic!ccs, articles in periudicaLs and pa]>ci‘S read before the Swedish 
Academy, of which Geijer became * One uf the Eighteen ’ iu 18lil, 
and was afterwards for some years President. The academical dis'ter- 
tiitions of wliich he Avas the auilior arc as yet not repiiiitrd, but 
several of them one iu fiarticiiliir on the Swedish culouit-s in America 
— arc of consiilerablo int rust, ills letters and his miiiutos of coti- 
versatiouH with Lernadotte, Avith Avhoni he seems to have been a 
favourite, Avere first printed in this collcotion, and embrace xuucli that 
is worthy of notice and pre-ervatiou, cs|iccially when taken iu cuii- 
junctioii Avith his ^Miimen,' or * Ueminiscoucc.V perhaps hU must 
attractive proiluction, but one Avhich like so many others Avas L^ft 
unfinished. It should be observed that Geijer had not only a taste 
but a talent for mnsii!, and enjoyed some reputation as a miihiciil 
composer, a volume of music having been 2 >ubiishcd iu conjunction 
by himself and Liudblad. 

GELA'SHJS J. succeeded I<'e1ix 11. as Jiishop of Koine in 4'Jl!, and 
carried on the controversy with tho Greek Church Avhich had begun 
under his piitdeccssor, but witliout bringing it to any conclusion. Ho 
di<?d in 4i)fi, uiul was siiccccded by Auastasius II. f^ela-ius wrote 
several theological works, sucli as ’ be Diiabus Maturis in Chriato,' in 
Avliich he expresses sentiments Avhidi are considered as op|iu:.^cd to 
transubsiantiatiou. Jt i.s found iu tho Lyou Mfibliutheea Muxima 
J’atruiii,' 

CiEbA'SlUS II., a Hencdietluc monk, succeeded raschul II. in 1118. 
The popes were ihiMi at uj>eu Avar Avith the emperors of Germany, and 
tlie partisaiiH of the latter at Komc, headed by the powcrliil family of 
hVaiigijiani, op]>OHod the ideetioii uf Gelosius, and iifterwanls seized 
him uud porsou.dly ill-treated him, uutd he Avas rescued from their 
bauds by tho pra^foct of Homo. Soon after, the Emperor Henry V. 
came himself with troops, and tho pope having run away to Gaiitu, 
au anti-pope was elected by the imperial party, who styled himself 
Grogoiy Vlll. Gclasius after many wanderings repaired to l^'rauce, 
Avhere he held a council at Kheims. 1T(! died at the convent of Cfiiiuy 
ill January 1 11 11, after a short but stormy pontificate, and Avas succeeded 
by ('oiixtuB 11. 

GKLL, SIK WILLIAM, was born in 1777, and was a younger son 
of Philii> Gull, Esq., of Hoptou, Derbyshire. He was o iucated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree of 11. A. in 171)8 and of M.A. 
ill 1804. He Avas for some time a FelloAV of Emanuel College. He is 
stated to have received his knighthood on tho 14th of May 1S03, on 
his return from a mission to tiic Ionian Islands ; but of the nature of 
this xui.'-sion aa'c are not informed, and he certainly Avas not knighted 
at so early a date. He had already spent much of his time abroad, 
when on thuPriucess of Wales leaving England in 1814, she appointed 
him one of her cliainbcrlaiiis. Ho uttcnded the princess in various 
parts of Italy, especially at Naples and Komc, as appears from the 
evidence he gave at the bar of the 1 louse of Lords iu tho course of 
the proceedings taken against her alter she became queen and had 
returned to England in 382(1. After this Gell returned to Italy, and 
ho resided mostly sit Naples till his deatii, Avliich took place there ou 
the 4tli of February 1836. He had iib.o hoAvever a house at Rome, iu 
which ho occasionally resided. He hud long sullered severely from 
gout and rheuinutisni, and for some years before Ids death he had 
nearly altogether lost the use of his limbs. 

Gull first appeared as an author iu 1864, when ho published hisAVork 
entitled ‘The Topography of Troy and its Vicinity, illustrated and 
explained by DraAyings and Descriptions/ folio. This was followed by 
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^Tlie Geography ami Antiquities of Ithaca,' 4to, 1808 The Itinerary j 
of Greece, with a Commentary on TiiuHaiiiofl anti Strabo, and an . 
Account of the MonnmeutK of Antiquity at preseiit existing in that i 
Country,’ 4lo, ISIO; ‘Tlie Itinerary of the Morea, being a Particular 
Description of that I'cninMulii, with a Map of tlie lloutes,’ 8vo, 1817; ; 
* romptdana, or OljecTvatioiiH iipoii the Topography, l^difices, and • 
Ornaments of Pompeii’ (in conjunction with.!. P. Gaudy, Esq.), 2 yoIb. . 
8vo, 1817-19; * Attica/ folio, 1817; ‘Narrative of a Joumoy in the . 
Morea,’ Svo, 1823 (the jfuirney having been performed in 1804) ; ‘ The 
Toiiogniph3'of Rome and its Vicinity/ 2 vols. 8vo, isyl (an important 
work in reference to the cities anciently existing in tlic Cauipagua di 
Konia); ‘Romo and its Environs’ (a map), 1834.' Cell was a good j 
draftsman, and he baa the merit of Laving carefully examined and 
delineated many moniiTnents of iinti(]uity. Some of his ivorks are 
hurried perform atices, but they have all a certain value as being the ■ 
results of actual observation. The oiio that brought the author moHl j 
into notice was his ' Pumpeiaiia / of this a continuation, ur second ! 
series, in 2 vols. 8vo, was ]Hihlished hi 1S3 j. j 

( fycwfteT/i aw « Il/<i7rts/wc, June, 1838 ; ({ell, llorZ*#.) 

GELLICUT, CHRISTIAN FUK( ^HTEGOTT, bom near (nmmnitK ! 
in Saxony, July 4, 1715, acquired a great reputation as a writer of ' 
fables and as a moralist. 1'he simplicity uf his manners, his t‘.:iiidoiir 
and goodness of heart, contributed to render him popular with all , 
classes. Frederick IT. and I’riuco Henry were very ]iart.ial to him, ; 
notwithstanding his habitual sh^mess. His'Fsihelii uud Krziihhmgcii* | 
had a ju'udieiuus success iii ( hirmaiiy. He also wrote ‘ Sjierod (.Idea and 
Songs,* which are much c.st.< eined. His ‘Letters' havci also betm 
published. The collection of his works, ‘ Sii.in in tliche Werke,’ forms 
part of the ‘ Kuiisruiier Deiitaelier Classiker,’ 1823-2(i. His fables ; 
an*l lettiMs w’t:re iranslati^d into French, vols. 8vo, with a biographical , 
notice of tho author. Gellert tlied :it Jicipzig, whiTo he was jirotesscir 
of philosophy', Docemlier .5, JTtili, and a monuiiiout was raised to him • 
in tho cliiireh of St. Jolin, w'ith a cast of hi'* lira*! in bronze. 

GE'LLIITS, A l.’LUS (or, according lo eorno writers, A< i ELI d ITS), * 
the author of tho ‘ Xoctes Attica*,’ was horn at Rome in llie early 
of the 2n*l century, ami die*l at tho beginning of the? reign of th«i | 
Ernpeioi’ -Marcii-H Aurelius. Wo have few pirticnlarn of Jiis life : we ; 
know that he sludifd rlictoric under (.’onieliuH Froiito at Rome, and ■ 
philoi-ophy^ umicr Pluivorinus at Athens, ami tliat he w.as appointed at i 
an ( arly ago to a judhdal oHice. (‘ N«*ct. Att.,' xiv. 2.) Tim ‘ Nout^s 
Atticie * was wiittou, as ho informs us in tho iiroface lo ilu*. work, 
duri ig the winter ovouings in Attica, to ammsi! his chihireu in their . 
hours of relaxation. It ajipoarfj from his own account that he had 
been accusiomctl to keep a common] dace bmdc, in which ho eutere<l . 
whatever he heard in conversation, or mol with in his pi'ivato r**ading, i 
that appiarcd w'orthy of mcmoiy. In i:oiJi])osing his ‘ Nodes Alticie,’ . 
lie seeiiiH iiieidy to have coided tho coutontsof his cominoii-plaeo hook j 
witli a little alleraliou iu the languago, but without any attempt at j 
clatriflcatiou or nri-augeiuciit. 'I'iiis work contains anecdotes and | 
arguments, scra])» of history and ])ieccs of p*jelrv, and dissertaluuis on 
various points in ]>biloAophy, geometry, and grammar. Amidst iiiiicli 
tliat is trilling ami puerile, wo obtain inforuiatioii on many .subjects 
relating to antiquity of which w*: must otlierwiso have boon ignorant. 
Jt is divide* I into twenty books, which are still I'Xtant, with tho 
exception of the eighth and tho bi'giniiiiig of the sovi-nth. Ho mentions 
iu tho conclu^^^oll of his preface liis iiiteiitioii of «'.oii tinning the work 
which ho probably never carried into effect, The'Noctos Atticm* j 
was pL'iutod for the lirsL time at Rome in 14G9, and has been frequently' i 
reprinted; the mo.-t valiiablu editions ans the Ripout., 2 vols- 8vo, j 
1781 ; one by Groiiovius, 4 to, l7U<i (reiiriiited by' Couradi, T.eips., 1 
17G2) ; and one by Lion, 2 vols. 8vo, G.ittingeii, 18*21. The work j 
has boon tiaiislati d into English by I5eh>t*, 3 vols, 8vo, London, 
1795; and into French by Doiizo do Vortcuil, 3 vols. 12 mo, Paris, 
177li-77. 

GELON, a native c»f Gda, rose fi-om the station of a private citizen I 
to be supremo ruloi* of Gcla and Sy racu-e. He was tl* sccudi«l from ! 
an ancient family, which originally came from Telus, an island oil the | 
coai-t of Caria, and settled at Gcla when it was lirst colonised by the \ 
Rhodians; at which place liis amrostors held tho uUico of hereditary ! 
laiiiifiter of tho inftnial gods Herodotus, vii. 153), ' 

During the time that Hippocrates roigiiod at Gelii (n.*:, 498-91), Golon 
was ap]>oitited comuiaudor of the cavalry', ami greatly distinguished : 
himself ill the various wars that iiip[>ocrates carried on against tho 
Grcciau cities in iSi oily*. On the death of Hippocrates, w'ho foil in a 
battle against the 8icdi, Geloii seized tho Biipreme ]»owcr (n.u. 191). . 
Soon afterwards a more splendid prize fell in his way'. The nobles 
and landholders {yafjLopoi) uf Syracust*, who had been expelled from . 
tlic city by an insuiTeotioii of their slaves supported by' the rest of 
the people, aj»iilied to Gtdoii for assistance. I’his crafty juince gladly ; 
availing himself of tho opportunity of extending his dominions, marched j 
to Syracuso, into which he W'as a-iuiitte*l by the popular i»arty' (n.c. ^ 
•iS.'i), who had not the means of re.^isting s*> foriniduble an opponent, j 
(Herodotus, vii. 151, 155.) Having thus become luastiM' of {Syracuse, 1 
ijo a]i]»ointed his bruilier JTierou governor of Gcla, and excrtcil all his i 
cmUavourH to ]jroiiioUf the prosperity of his new acquisition, in • 
onler to incrcasi; tho ]iO]iul:itiun of Syracuse, ho destroyed Gamurina, ; 
and retnovod all its inhabitants, together with u great number of tho I 
clti/cuu of Gcla, to In'* fa vo mi to city. As lui was indebted for his j 


power in Syracuse to the nristocratical party, h© took care to strengthen 
it against the people. Thus when he conquered tho Megarians and 
Eubenuns of Sicily, he transplanted to Syracuso all those who were 
possessed of wealth, but sold the remainder as slaves. (Herod, vii. 
156.) l’*y his various conquests and his great abilitic^s he had become 
a very powerful monarch ; and therefore when the Greeks exjiectod 
the inviisiou uf Xerxes, ambasMadors wore sent to Syracuse to secure 
if possiblo his assistance iu tho war. Gelon promised to send lo their 
aid 200 triremes, 20,000 heavy-armed troops, 2000 cavalry, and 0000 
light-armed troops, provided th<i supi'emo coiiimand wore given t*» 
him. This offer being iiidiguautly rejected by the Lacedaiinoiiian and 
Athenian amhassadorH, Gelon sent, according to Herodotus, an indi- 
vidual namod Cadraiis to Delphi with great treasures, with ordern l<i 
present them to Xerxes if he jiroved victorious in the coming war. 
(Herod, vii. 157-f>4.) This stateiuent however wa.s denied by' the 
Synuaisans, who said that Gelon would have BssistoJ the Greeks if lie 
had not been ])revented by an iiivaHioii of the Garthagiuiaus witli a 
force amoiiiitiiig to 300,900 men under tlm coTuuiand of namilcitr. 
This groat army was entirely defeutuil near Himera by Gelon, and 
Theron, monarr.h of Agrigeutum, on the same day on which the battle 
of Salatnis was fought. (Herod, vii. 105-07.) An account of this 
expedition is also given by Diodorus (b. xi. ]>. 254, Steph.), wlio state., 
that tho battle between Gelon and the Carthaginians was fought on 
tho saime dny as that of Thermopyhe. 



Gidon iqqio'Lrs to have used with mo*lorjition the fiowor which hi* 
h.'ul acquired by' violemte, and to have endeared himself to the Fyr;.i 
cus.ins by tht* eijuity of his g*>veniim*nt and tho rjii oiiragem<*nti iio 
gave to commerec and the lino arts, 'rin rc arc still exi.'^ting many 
coins of Gelon and lii.s Hiic(;(.*.‘^''or Jli*Ton, of heaiitiful woi-kmansliii t, 
of which a description is given in Miomiet, vol. i. j». 328. Jt is siip- 
po.Hotl by Home that these coins w’*t<? not Htriick in thii time of Gelon, 
iuit by order of lii»^roii IJ. (li.u. 2V5-2 1 0), asii)>po.-:ilion Homewhat incon- 
sistent \viih the number of coin.s still remaining ; tlsough it is])r<ib:ible 
that Home at least of them may hilong to Gelon II., the son of 
Hieron. We are informed by I’lntarch, iluit posterify reriieinberi*:! 
with gratitude the\irtii>s ainl abilities of Gelon. tnid that the Ryiji- 
ciisaiis would not allow liis .statue to b.* de.stroyed, togetln 
tlio.-ie of tho fithfi* tyrants, when Timoieoii \va.s ma.'^ter of the eil v. 
(‘Life of Tiinoleon,’ p. 2 17 ) He di-d n.c. 1/8, and was .*^ue*'eetli il 
l>y his brother Hieron. (Ari^itotle, h. v., c. .1*2, p, (17.-, 

Elzevir.) 

GEMINTA'NI, FRANC1'^S(>'< », a distinguisliod com]>f).-^(*r .'ind violin- 
ist, was born at Lucca about 1089. Tiie foundation of ills prore.s.siiMi-il 
knowledge was hill by Alessaudro iScurlatli, but h*? eoiiipleticd h; 
studies under Gorelli. England was then, as now, tin* place <d’ attrac- 
tion for foreign minsicul talent, and GominiaiiL arrived in London in 
1714, where liis porfurmance speedily gave him ei lcbrity. Jb^ 
became acquainted with Jkiroii K il mansegge, chamberlain t** Georges J. 
as I’Uector of Hanover, thrmigli whose tiieaiis Iks was intrixluccd to the 
king, and had tho honour to ]serfortji before that sovereign souks tif hi-; 
r«:centiy publi.shed Sonatas, for ‘ Violjiio, Violono, e Ociiibalo/in whieh 
Handel accoiiqruiied him on tho lnii'}>r*ichoi'd. Succe.s.'iful as ho was 
IH'ofessionally, liis linauces were c-.»ntiuually in a disordere*! st:ile, 
hikI to relievo Jii.s etiil>arra.s.-.ed circuinstiinccs ho applied for tlic^ 
appoiiitmeiil of (.'omiio.'ier of State Music iu irelaiiil, and through the 
interest of the Earl of l<.]s.sex was nominated to that good situation ; 
but iiudiiig a difliimlty in taking the necessary oaths, tho otllco was 
given to his pupil, Matthew Du bourg. He now set down industrioiiHly 
to comyjoH**, and jiublished niimoroiis works. Six of (.kjrelli'.s solos anil 
us iiiuiiy of that great musician's sonat'as ho couvorteil into coucertoi 
for a baud, uud iu so ellioicut a manner, that soiiie of them have 
retained their vitality almo.st to the present day. These were folio wed 
by his own Mx oi*Gliestral concertos, ‘ 0]»era Terza,’ and twelve sonatas 
fur violin and bate, ail of which abound iu beautiful melody, and 
evince his skill in harmony. His deep kiiowledgo of Jiarmoiiy was 
furtlicr exhibited soon after, iu iiis ‘ Guida Armouica/ a work which 
met witli strong oytjiuHitiou among muHiciaus of the old school, but 
w'as filially triunijdiaiit. Liit us the emoluments arising from his many 
publications were by no nican.s comiiieijsiirate to tlie thought and tiuic 
necessarily bestowed 011 them, or to his experi'^ive habits, ]ii.s neccs- 
sities Htill jiursiied him, and ho had recourse t<i :i kind of hcuclit-coii- 
cert at Drury Lane Theatre, by which ho made a (toiisiderahle sum. 
He then went to I’aris, and there printed two sets of eoiicertos. On 
his n»turu to England he continued coinjiosiug and jiuldishiiig. In 
1701 he ])aid a visit to his friend Dubourg iu Dublin; but soon after 
his arrival in that city lie lo:«t, through tho trcachory of a s'^rvaiit, a 
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iiianuflcript trentiao on imiaic, on which ho liacl bcatowod much tiui« 
and labour, and on the succeas of which hia hopes of future independ- 
ence were ibuiHied. Thia he never recovered ; and the circii instance 
so jtre^jed on Ida ndnd, that wo are told it ahortenod his life, though 
pi*ubub1y not by any long period, for lie reached hia eighty-third year. 
He died in Dublin in 
OENDUE LE. [LEaiiNDiiK.] 

G KNOTS K11AN was the son of a Mogul chief named Piaoucay 
or Yitaoucay, who ruled over 30,000 or 40,000 i'aniilieR. He was born 
A.u. r>r)i) (A.n. IDG), at a place called Blun Yulduck. Hia original name 
was 'I'emiigin, which he exchanged for that of Gengia Khan, that is, 
‘Khan of Khans,* when he became the auprome ruler of the Moguls 
and I'ariars. 

Gcngia Khan was early trained to the art of war. Ilis father died 
when he was in his fourteenth year ; and the neighbouring princes 
took advantage of his youth to invade Ids dominions. At this early 
age lie marched in person agidiiat his enemies, but w*as obligcid to 
retn at, and fled for protection to Ouugh, the jiowerful Khan of the 
Kendtes. [Pkkstku John.] Gengis Khaii remained for many years 
in the court of Ouugh Khan, who gave liim Ids daughter in niarriuge, 
and advan(i(‘d him to the iiighoat dignities in his kingdom. Gengis 
Khan at length iiieurred the suspicions of his patron, and orders 
were given for his arrest. He escaped this riangor, and returned to 
his own dominions, where he defeated the troops that wore sent 
agairi'st liiiii, and persuaded many of Liie Mogul hordes that were 
subject to Oiiiigli Khan, to rchel against his authority. Ouugh Khan 
inarched in person against them, but wa.s entirely defeated by Gengis 
Khan, a. it. oiJl) I'JOli), who olituined the doudnioiis of his father- 
iu-l;iw ill cousoqucnce of this victory. He next conquered the 
Kuimaijs, and compelled the moat celebrated of the Mogul and Tartar 
chiefs to submit to bis authority. Having tluis united the various 
Inn-tUrs that wander over the Htt*p])es of Central Asia, he suninione^ 
a great eonncil consisting of Mogul and Tartar chiefs, in which lie 
was proclaimed Khan of tlie whole nation, A.ii. G02 (a.d. 1205). in 
tlie same assembly ho disclosed his intention of invading China and 
Sontlieru Asia, and pretended to have received from heaven u com- 
mis.'-iuii for the conquest of the Avorhl. AVitli this object in view, 
ho {iiihlisheil a code of laws, and introduced stricter diacipline into 
the ui my, \\hich he divided into bodies of tens, hundreds, thousands, 
and tens of thousands; called respectively in the Mogul language 
JkhCf t^tdr, Iiizan\ aiul Toman. Hefore lie could carry Ids projet tts 
into cUect, In* was obliged to defend himself against thoae Mogul 
child's who i« fiiaeil to suhmit to liis sovereiguly. These chiefs were 
Hubtlued in the course of live years; and Gengis Khan was at length 
able to coinmoiice his <^iirt;er of eunquest. China first experiemred the 
devusLaticiuB of the Moguls, A.ii. (>07 (A.u. 1210); but a temporary 
peace w^as concluded between the two countries, and the daughter of 
the king of China was married to Gengis Khun. Tlirec years after- 
wards auotlier Mogul army invaded the country, and after defeating 
the Chinese, took the city of Peking. The northern proviucea of 
China were from this period annexed to tlio Mogul empire. 

*l'he most ]iowerful monarch in iSoiitheru Asia at thia time was 
Mohammed Kuthbeddiu, king of Carizme, whose aiicestons had 
established an independent monarchy on the decline of the power of 
tlie Scljuke Sultans. He ruh»d over almost all the countries of 
Southora Asia from Syria to the Indus, and had demanded of the 
Abbaside Kalif to bo allowed to reside at Baghdad as Kmtr al Omara, 
a dignity which Lad formerly belonged to the Seljuke Sultans. This 
demand was refused ; and the kalif fearing the power of Mohammed, 
s^-nt an ambassador to Gengis Ivhan to im]dore his assistance. Gengis 
Khan did not immediately comply with the kalif’s request; but 
anxiously waited for some act of hostility on the part of Mohammed 
to justify him in breaking the ]icaco which then subsisted between 
them. This was soon given him by the murder of some Mogul 
ambassadors and merchants at Otrar. a town on the Jaxiu'tes, in the 
dominions of Mohammed. Gengis Kbuu collected all his forces, and 
with an army of 7uU,000 men, uccurtliiig to Oriental historiaii.s, 
advanced to the Jaxartus, a.u. lil5 (A.D. 1213). Near thU river he 
was met by Mobamuiod with an army of 400,000 men, and though 
the issue of the battle was iloubtful, Muhatiimed dai-ed not hazard a 
second contest, but retreated to the south after placing strong 
garrisons in all the fortified towns. The conquest of Trausoxiaua 
was completed in two years, and all its cities taken, after an obstinate 
resistance. A body of 3o,000 men was sent into Khurasan to pursue 
Mohammed, wdio csoaxicd to an island in the Caspian jSea, where he 
died shortly afterwards. 

Ill A. 11. G13 (a.u. 1221) Gengis Khan odvauced castwaixl and entered 
the city of Bulkh, whose inhabitants he massacred on account of the 
assistance they had rendered to Gelal-Eddiii, the sou of Mohammed. 
While he was engaged in tiie conquest of the neigh bouriug countries, 
he sent part of his forces to subdue Kliorasaii, jiart to conquer the 
wustorn provinces of Persia^ and au army of 80,000 men to 
Gelul-Eddiii, who had fiod into the countries west fif the Indies. 
I'hese expeditious were successful, with the exception of the last. 
Gelal Eddiu, who appears to have been a brave and outorprisiug prince, 
d^efeated the Moguls, but was soon afterwards conquered by Gengis 
Khan, who had marched in person against iiim. lu the two following 
years the lieutenants of Gengis Khan conquered Azerbijan and all 


the «>tluT provinces of the Persian empire. In A.Tf. 620 (a.d. 1224), 
he again cro-^ised the Jaxartes, and returned to his capital, Cara-Coroin, 
after an ubsmico of seven years, during which period he had laid waste 
the most fertile regions of Asia, plundered the cities of Caiizmo, 
Herat, Balkh, Caudubar, Bukhara, Bamarcand, and many oMjcrs of less 
note, and destroyed, according to the calculation of Orieut&d historians, 
five inillions of huniuti beings. Ills empire now extended from the 
Volga to the I^acilic, and from Sibena to the Persian Gulf; bub he 
still meditated new conquests, and iu the following year led his 
victorious Moguls through the deisert of Gobi against the King of 
Tangut, wlioxn lie defeated and subdued. He then continued his 
march towards the southern provinces of China, but died on the 
borders of that country on the 10th of Uainadhan, a ii. 624 (24th of 
August 1 227), in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was succeeded 
by his son Octal. His two other sous had the provinces of Transoxiana 
and Khorasan assigned to them. Thu Mogul princes have always 
claimed descent from the family of flcugis Khan ; hut his descendants 
lost all real power, tiiough tht}y still retained the title of khan, iu the 
time of Tamerlane. [Tiaittu.] 

The code of laws ]>ublished by Gengis Khan is still knowm in Asia 
under the title of 'Isa Gengis Khani ' (*The Laws of Gengis Khan*). 
An interesting account of them is given by M. Luiiglcs iu the fifth 
volume of * Notices et lOxtraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliath^que du 

GENUS, STEPHANIE-PELl(*iTE-i)LTCKEST DE ST. AUBIN, 
COUNTESS DE, was born near Autun, iu 1716, of a respectable but 
not rich family. She became at an early ago a proficient in music, 
and her skill as a player introduced her to some persons of distinction, 
in wliose company she had an opportunity of studying the manners 
and ado]>tiug the language of refined society. Her first writings 
exhibited an clogani^e and fluency of diction, which attracted attention, 
and excited the interest of the Count tie Oeiilis, who married Ik.t. 
She was soon after entrusted with the education of the children of 
the Duke of Orb ans, and one of her pupils, Louis Philippe, was after- 
wards king of the Kreuch. In the course of her task, to which she 
brought great as.KiduLty ainl zeal, she wrote several works for the use 
of htT puinls, which were afterwards published, namely, ‘ Lea Veillt'e.s 
du Chateau,’ * Lcs Anniiles clc la Vertu,' * Lc Theiitrt3 do rEduoatiuu,* 

* AdMe et Tlioodore,’ &c. These rank aiuoug hei- most useful works, 
and they have had and pcrhiqm still have an extensive popularity. 
After the French revolution broke out, Madame de Genlis, who had 
been at first its partisan, was obliged to seek safety in flight ; she 
went successively to England, Belgium, Swilzorland, and lastly to 
TTarnburg, followed everywhere by the suspicions which her avowed 
sentiments, her coiincctioiiH with several leading revolutionists (among 
other.s with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who iiiarriod her adopted 
daughter, Pamela), and the slander of the royalist emigrants, raised 
against her. At Hamburg she wrote a kind of x»olitical work styled 
‘ Los C^lievaliers du Cygno,’ which did not add to her reputation either 
as an autlior or a moralist. She aftcrwanls attempted a justification 
of her own conduct and sentiments — ' Precis de la Cunduite de 
Madame de Genlis.’ Slie returru'd to Franco under tlie consulship of 
Bonaparte, who had a favourable opinion of her tideiits, and she 
became one of bis admirers and panegyrists. After her return to 
Paris she wrote ‘De rinfluence des Femmes sur la Littdrature,* iu 
which she replied to the attacks of some of the principal literary men 
of Paris, and Giuguene among the rest ; and she also assailed some 
authors of her own sex, among others, Madame Cottiu. 

The pen of Madame de Genlis seemed inexhaustible. After the 
restoration she wrote in defence of monarchy and of religion; her 
work, ' Tjos Diners du Baron cVTlolbach,’ which is iu a great measure 
historical, and in which she exposes the weaknesses and the intrigues 
oT the so-Ciilled iihilosophers of the I3th century, made a great sensa- 
tion, and roused the anger of the freethiiiking {larty in France. It is 
a work that contains some curious information. She also wrote 

* Dictioiiiiaire (.'ritiiiuo ot KaUoiiiio des Eti(juettcs de la Cour,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1818, When she was past eighty years of age slio wri*to her 
memoirs. She lived to seo the events of July 183U, and her former 
pupil raised to the tliroue. She died on the 31st of Decoxuber 183U, 
aged eighty-four. 

Besides the w'orks meiitlouod above, Madame de Genlis wrote 
iiuiuerouB novels, of which those styled *La Duchosse de la Vallifcre,’ 
‘Les Battuecas et Zuma,* ‘on la Decouverte du Quinquina,’ are the 
best. Her works have been published together iu 84 vols. 12iiio. 

OENOVK'Sl, ANTO'NIO, born near Salerno in 1712, was ordained 
priest ill 1736, and was made professor of eloquence in tlio clerical 
seminary of Salerno. He afterwards repaired to Naples, where he 
was allowed, through the influence of Moiisiguor Galiani, archbishop 
of Taranto, to open a class of metapliysics in that university in 1^1. 
He there wrote his ‘ h^lemi^uts of Motaphysios,' in Latin, which he 
afterwards recast into two Italian works, ‘ Logica per i giovonetti,’ 
and ‘Delle Suieuze Metafisiclio,’ which had groat success, and are 
still mucli esteemed. His ‘ Logica ’ is perhaps the best elementary 
book of that science iu the Italian language. His * Meditazioui 
iiloHufiche sulla lieligioiio e sulla Morale,* are roxdete with sound 
iudguieut| though written iu a defective style, lu hia ‘ Diceosiua, 
u la J'liosofia deli’ Ouesto e del Giusto,’ he proceeds on the principle 
that ** every thesis iu morality is susceptible of logical demonstration.” 
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OEN.SKKTO. 

Those aro the jirincipal works of Clonovofti on tlio moral sciences. We 
must now consider him as a pi>liticai ocononiiftt, Tu J7ii4, llarto- 
lomtiieo Inticri, a wealthy Vloruiilino iiieruliaut Kuttleil at Kaiilee, 
foiiiidod a chair ‘ of oorninerce and mccliiinics,' and, with the appro- 
bation of the kin^, appointed (Jenovesi to fill it. This was the first 
chair of political ccotioiny, taken as a distinct Buiencu, cstablishod in 
ICurupt*. Ill tho course of hia profesBorship Goiiovo&i wrote his 
'Lezioni di Conirnercio, o di Economia civile/ 2 vols. 8vo. His book 
is full of sound principles, which w'cro quite new at Maples in liU 
time, nltliougli in Rome instances he Rtill adhered to the Colbert 
Hchool. His IccturcR excited a prodigious sensation among tlio Ni;apo- 
litaus; public attention was at once turned to questions of commerce, 
arts, and agriculture ; and political economy, tho very name of which 
was liitlicrto unknown, became quite a fashion ablo study. 

When in 17G7 tho Jesuits were exiled from the kingdom, tho 
niiniRter Tanucci consulted Gonovesi os to a now plan for tlio organi- 
sation of the schools and colleges of tho kingdom, which he drew u]> 
accordingly. lie continued to Lcturo and to write, although his 
health was greatly impaired for several years, almost to the day of his 
death, ivliich occurred in September 1760. A selection of Geiiovesrs 
familiar letters was published after his death, in two small volumes. 
He edited iu his lifetime the ‘Course of Agriculture’ of Cosimo 
Trinci, to which he added notes and a preliminary discourne on the 
state of 'N'uapolitan agriculture in his time, (ialauti, one of Gonovosi’H 
best (liKciplos, wrote au * Elogio Storico,* or biographical notice of his 
inaster, and Fabrotii wrote another in Latin. Ugoni, in his ‘Leltera- 
tura Italiana,’ flevote.s a long article to Genovosi. 

GENSERIC, King of the Vandals, was Lhe liastard brother of Gon- 
deric, wliom he succeeded A.n. 420. In tlie same year he left Spain, 
which hud been partly conquered by the Vandals, and crossed over 
into Africa at tlie solicitation oi‘ I’ouiface, governor of that province, 
who had been inducod, by tho arts of his rival ^i^tius, to rebel against 
Valentinian HI., emjteror of the West. Houlface soon repented of 
the step he had taken, and advancofl to iiiecit the invader. But his 
rcpentjince came too late. The Moors joined the standard of Gonsoric, 
and tlio powerful sect of the Jlonatists, who had been cruelly ]ierse- 
euted b}' the Catholics, assisted him against their op^tressors. Boniface 
wiis defeated, and obliged to retire into l(i[»po Uugiiis, where ho remained 
till he obtained a fresh siipxdy of trooiis. Having ventured upon a 
second battle, and being again defeated, he abandoned the provinee to 
the harhariaiiH, ami sailed away to Italy. A {icaeo was concliided 
tween Gonsoric and tho emperor of tlio West, by which all Afric;i, to 
tho west of Carthage, was ceded to tho Vandals. This hoivever did 
not long continue; and the city of Carthage was taken by the Vaii- 
dals by surjirise in 4 ill). The eirqicrors of tins West and blast made 
great xirepanitions for tho recovery of tho iirovince ; but an alliance 
which CiGuseric formed with Attila, king of the Huiib, eneetually 
secured him against their attempts. 

Genseric’s next object was directed to the fortnalloii of a naviil 
power; au immeuse number of ships was built, and liis flciets ravaged 
the shores of Sicily and Italy. Invited by the empress Eudoxia, he 
sailed iip the Tiber (456), and ])ormitted his soldiers, for the sjiuce of 
fourteen days, to pillage Rome. In 460 he destroyed tlie fleet wliich 
tho emperor Majoriati had collected for tlic invasion of Afi'ica ; and as 
his power ii]ci*ca8ed his ravages became more extensive ; the island of 
Sardinia was conquei'ed, and Spain, Italy, Sicily, Gi-eece, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor, were plundered every year by tho Vandal pirates. Loon, 
tho emperor of Co]i.stantiiioplc, at last resolved to make a vigoroii.s 
effort for the recovery of Africa. A great army was uHseiuhled, and 
the comiuuud was given to Busilicus. Ho landed at Bona, and at iirst 
met with coiiHiderahlo success, but was at length obliged to retire from 
the province. After tliis victory Geiiseric met with no further oppo- 
Ritioii, but roniaiiied uiidisturhod master of the sea till his death, whi(*1i 
liappeued iu 477. He was sucoedod by his son Huuncrlc. (Tcnscric 
was an Arlan, and is said to have persecuted the Cathidics with great 
cruelty. 

(Procopius, Dii Bell. Vandal ; Gibbon, Decline and FuJ\ c. xxxiii. 
— xxxvi.) 

GENSONNE, ARMAN D, a member of tho National Convention, 
Sind one of the leaders of the Girondist party, was born at Bordeaux, 
August 10, 1758, and was practising as a lawyer in his native town 
when tho revolution broke out. Alihoiigh more endowed with 
decision and firmness of character than with eloquence, ho was chosen 
deputy to tho legislative assembly iu Sexitemher 1791, and was one of 
the iirst to attach hims'rlf to the new i>arty of the Gironde, whii:h 
included (faudet, Yergiiiaud, Isiiard, and Brissot among its leaders. 
He had better habits of business than any of these distiuguishod men, 
and was consequently more frequently em|doyed than tliey were on 
the parliamentary committees, iu which he obtained much influcnco. 
He^as the iirst to enunciate tho atrocious maxim, That in timeH of 
revolution, suspicion alone is sulhcicnt to warrant a conviction.” It 
was likewise GeusoiiTiti who carried tho luoasuro which Hcquostratcd 
tho x>roi>orty of the emigrants; and in conjunction with liis colleague 
Biissot be induced the chamber to declare war agaiust Austria, in 
Rjiitc of the strenuous efforts of Robespierre to prevent them, lu 
Sejtteinber 1792 he was elected a incinbcr of the (hmvoiilioii, and 
proxioscd that the kiii^’H trial Rhouhl bo referred to tlio AHKomblt^es 
Primaire.j. Ilia vif'wa about tliis time aj>i»i*.ar to liavo changed coii- 


feidorably. Ho advocatod a more moderate cotirao; denounced tho 
aystum of domiciliary visits ; and loudly called for the punishment of 
tho Scpbuub'.T iwsassina. It was only in compliance with hi« party 
that ho voted for the king’s death, lii tho atruggle which immediately 
followed for power between the Jacobin and Girondist parties tho 
Jacobins wore triumphant, and Geusonnii having been arroBtod on tho 
2ud of Juno 1796, with twcuty-oiic of his colleuguoSi was guillotined 
on tho Slat of October in the same year. 

GEOFFREY OF AlONMOUTII, otherwise named ARTHUR, the 
well-known British historian, was born in tho town from which ho 
took his name, and is Rup posed to have received his education at the 
Benedictine monastery iu its vicinity. Tradition still xioints out a 
smiill ajiartment in tho rcmniiia of that monastery which is designated 
as his study. IIo was made archdeacou of Monmouth, ami on the 
24th of f’ebruary 1152 coiisecratfd bidiop of St. Asaph. Robert, carl 
of Gloucester, natural sou of llonry L, aud Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln, wore his chief {lutrous. 

Walti'i* Mapes, at that time archdeacon of Oxford, a diligent inquirer 
for his day after the works of ancient authors, is said, whilst journcy- 
iug in Armorica, to have met with a history of Britaiu written in the 
British tongue, tlio trauslatiou of which, iifion his return to England, 
ho recommended to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who undertook the task 
and completed it with great fidelity. At first he divided it into four, 
but afterwards into eight books, to which ho added tho hook of 
Merlin's ‘ Prophecies,* which ho had also translated from British verso 
into Latin prose. Numerous fabulous and trilling stories aro inserted 
in the history, to an extent which lias induced some authors, and 
among them Buchanan, to c;onsidor tho whole os iictiou ; but others, 
among whom are Arclibis1in]> Usher, Lelaud, Jt'c., consider that x^irts 
of his history are true, and that the work is not to he rejected in the 
gross. Welsh critics assert that Geoffrey's work was u vitiatitd tnuisla- 
tioii of tho * ni 8 tor 3 ^ Uio British Kings,’ written by ’I’yssilio or 
St. Talian, bishop of St. Aflaph, who lived iu the 7th century, and 
translated by the Itcv. P. Roberts in JSll ; but it is by no lucaiis 
certain that the Welsh History, of which tho manuscripts are stated l-o 
bo all comparatively iiiodcm, was not Itself translated or eoriqiiled 
from Geoflrey’s work. Tho besit modern writers incline to tho opinion 
that the book is iu the inaiii a fabrication, and tho ]ireleuded liiKtury, 
from whicli Gei»llrey states that ho translated his work, a myth; the 
book being really a kind of romance, founded u}»(.m ])opular legends, 
to which he gave cohesion by borrowing largidy from Gilders and other 
early writers. 

Several editions of Geoffrey’s history aro c.'ctant in Latin : lhe 
earliest is in 4 to, x)riutcd by Ascensius at I’aris iu i50s ; reprinted in 
4to, 1517. It WHS also ]>rinted by ComTiieliiiu at Heidelberg, in folio, 
1587, among tho ‘Renini Britaniiicariuii Srsriptorcs vctiistiureH ot 
pmscipuL* A translation of it into English, by Aaron Tbonipsun, of 
Ciueeii’e College, Oxford, was published iu London in 1718, in ^vo, 
and reprinted by Hr. Giles in 1 84 2, and again in llohu'.s * Autiuuariau 
Libmry,’ ISIS. 

(Jollies of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history, in inanusciipt, arc not 
uiifrcqucut in our great libraries ; several, <if an ago very near his 
time, are preserved among the raannscripts of the old Royal Library 
in the British Museum; one formerly belonging to tho library ot 
Margan Abbey is lirMievcd to be the best, Gcolfre^^ of Monmoiitb died 
about the year 1 1 54 

GEOFFROY, ST. HILAIRE. [St. Hir.Aiitr:, Gfokfrot.] 

GEORG ST., Hiirnaujed of CAPrAiiociA, was a native of Epi- 
phaiieia in Cilicia, and i.s said to have been liorn in a fuller's shop. 
J'Voni this obscure and Horvile origin lie raised himself the talents 
of a parasite, and tho jmtroiis whom he flattered prooitred for him a 
lucrative couiiniHsiou or contract to Bup^dy tho army with bacon. He 
accumulated wealth in this employment by fraud, and his dcpiv- 
daiious on the public x>iirHe at last became so notorious, that he was 
comx>elled to lly from tho pursuit of jiislicn to Alexandria, wlu-ro ho 
embraced, with real or affocted zeal, the prolbssion of AriaiiiHin. Here 
ho formed a valuable library of history, rhetoric, philosophy, aud 
theology, which the emperor Julian, after St. George’s death, appro- 
priated to himself. So great Inul the iuflucuce of George of Cappa- 
dreia become aniongst the disci]>1es aud followers of Arius, that wlicii 
Athanasius was driven from Alexandria the prevailing faction elevated 
him to the vacant episcopal throne. Gibbon has enlarged upon tho 
avarice and tyranny’ of his character whilst primate of Egypt. Tho 
I’agauB, who hail boon flattered with tho hopcH of freedom aud tolera- 
tion, excited his avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by tho haughty prclato, who exclaimed in 
a loud aud threatening tone, “ How long will these sepulchres bo per- 
mitted to stand ? ” Under the reign of Conatautius he was expelled 
by the peox»le ; and it was not without a violent stnigglo that tho 
eivil and military powers of tho state could restore his authority. 
The messeuger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accossiou of Julian, 
in 3G1, aiinouiicod the dowiifal of the arcJibishop. George, with two 
of his niiiiistors, l^oiiut Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the iiiiiii, 
were dragged in chains to the public prison. At tlio cud of twenty- 
four days tho prison was forced (qiaii by the r.igc of a superstitious 
multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial proceodiiigM. 
The archbislioj) and his minister wore murdered by the populace, ami 
their Ufeless boilios were carried in triiimxdi througli the streets on tho 
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back of siciimcjl. Their romaina woro thrown into the aoa ; tlie popular 
loaders of the tumult declaring tlieir resolution to dissippoint the devo- 
tion of the Christiana, and to intercept ilm future honours of those 
martyrs, who had been punished, like their pre^lecessors, by the enemies 
of their religion. The dato of the canonisutiou of St. Qeorgo is un- 
certain ; but ho 'waa recognised n .4 a saint by Pope (.ielasius in 4iM. 
Some Koman Catlioiic and Anglican writers however deny, or doubt, 
the identity of the St. George of the calendar with George of 
Cappadocia. 

The reader who would onter into the history of St. George of Cappa- 
docia as the patron aaiut of England nniy consult * TJio Historio of that 
most faniouB Saint and Souidior of Christ Jesus, St. George of Cappa- 
docia, assorted from the iictions of the middle ages of the Church and 
ojiposition of tlio present,’ by Dr. Peter TToylyn, 4to, Lond., 1(131 and 
] (133 ; * A Dissertation on the Original of the lil(]uostrinii Figure of the 
( ioorge and of the Garter, ensigns of the most noble order of that name,’ 
by John Pettingall, 4to, Lond., 1753; and Dr. Pegge s ‘ Observ.itions 
on the History of St. George, the Patron Saint of England, ' in tho 
‘ Archicologia,’ vol. v., p. 1-3*2. 

When the English Crusaders went to the East in they found 
St. George received among the Christiana as a warrior-saint, with tho 
])cculiar appellation of * Tropseophoros {Tfioiraiotffopos) tho victorious.’ 
'I'liey had somo knowledge of him before as a saint and martyr, having 
read of him in that capacity in their Calendars and Martyrologics ; 
and, after the succour which lie was supposed to havo afforded them 
at the siege of Antiouli, they adopted him as the patron of soldiers. 
As such, Edward JIL made him patron of tho Order of tho Garter; 
and be thus gradually bi^camo considered as the patron of chivalry, 
ill id the tiitelai* saint of England. 

(Morcri, /JicL Jlist., tom. v., folio, i*aris, I?;*!!!: G., pp, 153 ; 
Gibbon, JJiiclinc and Fall, chap, xxiii. ; ami the Acta Sanclonua of 
tUv Bollandiatit^ Montkof Aprils toiii. iii., p. 100-1 (>3; Jh K ikorgio 
JZ/v/tt/o-il/rtr/y/ c', .f;c.) 

(lEOUGE (IjOULS) T., King of ( beat llri tain. After the exclusion 
oi’ James 11. and his sou in Ki^P, tlie iicarost heirs to the throne in 
the lineal order of succesHinii were — 1, 'J’bo Princess Mary of Graiign, 
eldest daughter of James IJ.; 2, the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
yourigor daughter of .Tames II. ; 3, Williiiiii prince of Orange, sou of 
Mary, eldest daughter of (Hilaries 1, Ky the declaration of both houses 
of tho coiivontiuu on tlie 12th of February 1089, it was resolved that 
after tlio dcceaso of tlie yiriuce and princess of Orange, the crown 
should descend, lirst, “to the licirs of the body of the said princess; 
and for dcfiinlt of Hiicli issue, t<» the I’riiicoss Anno of l)eumark, and 
tln» heir.'! of her body ; and for default of such issue, to the heirs of 
t ill* body of the said Prince of Orange.” This settbunent was con- 
firmed ill the second session of the first jiarliiimcnt of William and 
Mary, by tho slatuto 1 \\, and M., s. 2, c. 2, commonly csilled tho 
Hill of Uiglits. In the preceding session bow even*, when tho Bill 
of Itiglits was first brought forward, tlie king hail instructed 
bis ministers to pro[)o.se a clause for a further limitation of the suc- 
cefsioii, failing heirs of Ids own body, to tho Electress Sophia of 
Jhmover. The electress of Hanover (or, as appears to be tho more 
correct electoral style, of Brunswick and Liiiieburg), being the youngest 
of the ton children of Elizabeth, queen of ISohemia, the daughter of 
James J., stood in tho regular order of iiiheritaiice, not only after the 
deM:i-iulaiits of Jlciirietta, tho yoiirigiT daughter of ('harles I., from 
whom sprung Hki royal liouaes of Savoy, Franco, and Sjiaiu, but also 
niter tho (.leHceudauts of her own cider brothers, Gbarles Louis, elector 
pal.LLino, tlie ancestor of tho houses of Orleans and Tjorruine, and 
i-ii wal’d, tlirougli whom th<5 houses of Salm, Frsel, Bourbon, Conty, 
Miiine, Modciui, and tho Imperial family were brougiit into tho line of 
succession. AlltbeHo families however were Homan Catholics; that of 
Hanover was tho nearest Protestaut family after the house of Orange. 
The pi*opoBitioii for the insertion of the name of the Princess Sophia 
in the bill respecting tho settlement of tlie suocessioii was made, 
acGordiug to tlie king's desire, in the Houao of Lords, and adopted 
there ; but when tho bill was sent down to the Coiiitnons, tho clause 
was opposed both by the Tory and by the lle[)ublicau parties, though 
on opposite principles, and was thrown out in spite of .all tlie exertions 
of the court. Tho cousequcucc was, that after the bill h:ul Vienn under 
discussion for about two mouths, it was for the present allowed to drop 
altogether, on the birili (21th of July) to the I’riuces^ Aiiiie of a sou, 
VV illiurn, afterwards proposed to be croatod Duke of Gloucester (bo 
died before tho patent jiassed tho groat seal), by which it scorned to 
bo rendered of less pressing importance. \\'heii it was brought in 
u^gain ill tho following session, the pro[iusition respecting the Princess 
Sophia was not roue wed; but by a clause excluding Papists, tho suc- 
cession, as King William himself expressed it in writing to her on the 
subject, was “ ill a manner brought to her tloor.” The death of 
tjuucu Mary however (January 1, 1095), and that of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the last of seventeen children that liad been born to tho Princess 
ot Denmark (30th of July, 1700), mado it extremely desirable that 
the matter of the succession should no longer remain unsettled. The 
Bubject acci>rdingly was strongly recomincndod to the attention of 
])arii:iTnent in the royal speech doliverod February 10, 1701. The 
recommendation was coldly received by the majority of tho House of 
Lomnioiis; but at length, by tho contrivance, it i.^ raid, of the parties 
opposefl to the schoine, tlio further limitation of tli«^ crown to the 


Electress Sophia and her heirs was formally proposed by Sir John 
Bowles, “ who,” says I'iiidal, “ was thon disordered in his senses, and 
soon after ({uite lost tliern.” It is aiflriiied that a proposition was 
now made by scvoral infiuential members of the Ujipcr House to tho 
amhiissiidor of tho Duke of Savoy, that that prince should send one of 
his sons to be educated as a I’rotestant in lOugland, in which Ciise they 
gave their assurance that tho ]>lan of tho Hanoverian succession should 
bo defeated; but the duko would not coustmt. Meanwhile a bill, 
founded on the iriotiou of Sir John Bowlos, was introduced into the 
House of Commons ; and although it remained in suspense for many 
weeks, it was eventually carried through both houses. Tliis is tho 
12tli and 13th Will. 1 11., c. 2, which declares that the crown of England, 
l^'rance, and Ireland, “ after his majesty and tiio Priucess Anne of 
Denmark, and in default of issue of the Buid Princess Anno and of 
his majesty respectively,** should descend to tho most excellent 
Princess Sophia, eloctrc.ss and diioheB.s-do wager of Hanover, and tho 
heirs of her body, being Protestants.” Tho settlement tlius made was 
further confirmed the next session by the 13th Will. TIT., n. G, called 
tho Abjuration Act, from the oath abjuring allogiauce to tlio pretender 
therein enjoined to be taken ami F>ubscribed. The clause imposing 
this oath was carried in the House of Goiiiinons by only one vote; tho 
Tories, by whom It was opposed, endeavouring to strongtlieii their 
causo by iusiiiuatinns (which were most probably entirely without 
foundation) that tho court now meditated the bringing in of the 
Hanover family oven before the Princess Anue. Several attempts 
were made after this to prevail upon the piirliauiont of Scotland to 
arlopt the same settlement for the crown of that kingdom which had 
thu.s bren established for tlio English crown ; but tiiey woro all in- 
effectual, till the object was at last accomplished in 170G by the Treaty 
of Union, the tecond article of which declared ** that the succossiou 
to the monarchy of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain, and of the 
dominions thereunto belonging, after her most sacred majesty, and in 
default of issue of lier majesty, be, remain, and continue to the most 
excellent PrincosB Sophia, electress and duchess-dowager of Uuuovcr, 
and the li^cirs of her body, being Protestauts, upon whom tbo crown 
of England D settled” by tho act already niciitionod. Before this, 
by the 4th Anno, c. 1 and 4, tho Princess Sophia, “and the issue of her 
body, and all per«(ons liuoally descending from hor, born or hereafter 
to be born,'’ wcroiiattiralisod, so long as they should not bt^come Papists. 
By tho 4tlL Anne, c. 8, also, tin; next Protestiint suceessor to the tUronn 
was empowered to name any orblitioual number of persons to act witli 
seven lords justices appointed in the statute to administer tbo govern- 
ment botwcon tho doath of tho (piucn and tbo arrival of the saiil 
successor in the kingdom. Most of those arrangements woro coiiGrmed 
by various clauses in tho (ilh Anne, c. 7, eiititliKl SVii Act for tbo 
iSociirity of Tier Majesty’s Person and Government, and of the Suociih- 
fiion to the Crown of Great Britain in the Protestant Line.* Finally, 
by the loth Auiic, c. •!, passed in 1711, ])rfCe(lenco was givou to tho 
I'rincess Sophia, to “ tbo most serene elector of Brunswick Lunon- 
burg, lior son uud heir-ap parent, the most noble George Augustus, 
electoral prince of Hanover ami duko of Cambridge, only son of tho 
said most soroiio elector, and also the heirs of tho body of tho said 
most excellent princess, being Protestants, before the ArchbLhop of 
Canterbury, and all gn.^at ofileers, and the dukes, and all other peers 
of these realms.” The H.inovoi iaii succession was giniranteed by the 
treaty coiicludod with tho United Provinces of Holland iu 170G, by tho 
Barrier Treaty betweeu Great Britain and Holland iu 1709, and by the 
Treaty of (.luaranteo between the same powers in 1713 ; and the vali- 
dity of the setileincnt was acknowledged by the Treaties of Peace con- 
cludeil in the last-mentioned yoar, at Utrecht, between Great Britain 
and Franco, and between Great Britain and Spain. (* General Collec- 
tion of Truaties,’ voL i. p. 434 ; vol, ii. p. 479 ; and vol, iii. pp. 3G4, 
398, and 470.) 

After the accession of Anne, no party afioctod so great a zeal for the 
Hanoverian Huccessioii as the extreme section of tho Tories, or 
Jacobites, wbo.se object, of course, was anything rather than really to 
support tho parliamentary sett lenient. In 1705, Lord Kochester, one 
of the heads of this i'uction, first intimated obscurely in the House of 
Lords, aud iiioro ojieiily among his friends, his intention of proposing 
that tlie Electress Sophia should bo invited to come over to reside iu 
England. The real object was to irritate tho queen, who Avas 
known to bo strongly averse to tlui pre.seuco of the electress, or indeed 
of auy monilK^r of the electoral family in England, and to embarma^i tbe 
Whigs, who if they assented to it would probably cut themselves oil' 
from all chance of fr.voiir with the court, of which they were at this 
time ill ex]iectatiou, while by resisting it they would endanger both 
their popularity v.itlitlie nation and also perhaps the coufideiice of 
tho Hanoverian family. The next session a motion that the heiress 
presiimptivo to the throne should be invited over was formally made 
in tbo House of Lords by Lor*l HaYor.shaui, but after a warm debate 
(at which tho (pieeu was prescuib it was rejected by a great majority. 
Boiiio years after, in altered circuuistauccs, nearly the same game was 
attempted to bo p]ay<;d by the Whigs, at whose instigation, in April 
1713, tho Hatiovoriau rc^^ident, Baron Scluitz, suddenly made appliea- 
tion to the Lord Cliancdior Hareuurt for a writ of summons to the 
lloiiKo of Lords to the Electoral Prince (afterwards George IT.), who 
bad hecii made a British l*i*er iu 170G, by tho title of Duko of Cam- 
bridge. This sqiplication, and a report whicli was at the same time 
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Bproad that the Duke of Cambridge would in any circumetanceB 
immediately come to England, threw the ministry into no email per- 
plexity, and HO greatly annoyed and irritated the queen that she forlmde 
Baron Schiita to appear at court. The following year however another 
report was spread, that the I’rinocsB Sophia intended to solicit per- 
mission from her niajenty fur the Electoral Prince to come to England. 
On this the queen wrote both to the princess, to her son the elector, 
and to the Electoral Prince himself, expressing her disapprobation of 
the project in the strougoat terms. These letters may bo said to have 
killed the hoiress presumptive ; she was so much liilectod by them, 
tbat on tho day after their receipt, the 28th of May, she was struck 
with apoplexy as she was walking in the gardens of Hereuhausen, and 
cx[>ired in the ariris of her daughter. Tho Princess Sophia, wdio was 
one of the most accomplished women of her time, was in her eighty- 
routlh year when her life was thus ieniiitmted. Qiieoti Anne died on 
the 1st of August following, on which George, Elector of Brunswick, 
the sou of the Electresa Sophia, became kiui? of Great Britain. 

George I. WHS born the 28tli of May 1660 (tho day before that on 
which (.Charles II. made his entry into London at the Kestoratiou). 
In 1681 he came over to England witli tlie intention of paying his 
addro.'^'sos to the Friuci^iiB (afterwards Queen) Anno ; but immediately 
after landing he received his father’s orders not to proceed in the 
business, on which lie returned home, and in the following year 
married his cousin Sophia Dorothea, the daughter of the Duke of 
Zell. He afterwards served in the armies of the J*]mpire both agaiiist 
the Turks mid the French. He succeeded to the electorate on the 
death of his father in 1698. In 1700 he led a foi*ce to the aHsistauco 
of tho Duke of Holstein, who was attacked by Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark, and ill conjunction with tho Swedes under Geiieral llaiiior, 
curiqielled King Frederick to raiso the siege of Tonningen. Hanover 
had been creatcnl a ninth electorate by the Emperor Leopold in 1602, 
but in consetjudico of the opposition of other electoral hou.«ies it was 
not til) 1708 that the duke was admitted into the college of electors. 
l)uke Ernest, the father of George 1., hiul originally attached himself 
to the French interest, but liis adbesioii to England was of course 
secured by the settlement of the auccessiou to the crown on his family, 
althongli it is probable that neither he nor c^ven his son regarded that 
arriiiigciiicnt iis very secure until the latter actually found himself 
Heatt'il on tho throne. The elector George remained steady to the 
English alliance throughout the general war wliicli began in 1702, and 
both ill 17U7 and the two following years he coiiiinaiided the Tnqierial 
forces against the French. All the endeavours of the English ministry 
however could not ])revail upon liim to go along with them in the 
original propositions for the peace of Utrecht. In fact, lie stood out 
till the Conclusion of tiie treaty of jieace between tho French King 
and the Emperor, at Uastadt, 6t.h March 1714. 

The accession of George i. took place as <juietly, and as much like 
a thing of course, as any siitdi change has ever done in the most 
setth d times. The new king, with tho prince his son, arrived at 
Greenwich on the 28th of September 171*1. Before this tho Tories, 
who had been in power at the death of Queen Anne, had all been 
dismissi'd by the Lords-Justices ; aud now a new ministry was formed, 
CiiDhistiug, with tho single exception of the b^arl of iNottingham (who 
was removed within a year), wholly of Whigs, Viscouut Towushend 
aud the celebrate<l Mr. (afterwards Sir Kobert) 'W'alpolo being its 
iiiust influentitd members. A new parliament, which gave miuistei'H 
a great majority in the Goniiuons, having assembled in January 1715, 
imiutdiiitely proceeded to the impeachment of Bolingbroko, Oxford, 
and their associates, all of whom were compelled for the present to 
bend to tho storm. These determined (ui, as some called them, 
vindictive) measures however probably did not do uiucli to strengthen 
the position of the nc^w dynasty. Tho rebellion in Scotland broke out 
before the end of the year, and was not completely put down till 
February 1716. One of the consequences by which it was followed 
was tlie repeal of the Triennial Act by the 1st George I. stat. 2, c. «*18, 
entitled * An Act for eulargiug the time of coutiiiuanco of parliaments,' 
by which it was declared tbat not only all future purlianioiits, 
but even tbc ]>arliaincut thou sitting, might be continued for seven 
years, — certainly one of the most daring assumptions of power 
upon which an English parliament has over ventured. The yeai* 1717 
was ushered in with the rumour of an intended invasion of tho 
country by Charles Xil. of iSwedcn, who had been irritated by the 
recent purchase by the King of England, from the Danes, of the two 
duchies of Bremen and Ycideu, which tbc Danes Lad taken from 
Sweden in 1712. To counteract the designs of Sweden, to which 
tho Czar Peter of liussiu had been induced to become a party, 
George 1. lost no time in arranging what was called the Treaty of Triple ^ 
Alliance (concluded at the Hague 4th January 1717) with !l^ancc aud 
Holland. This war however wan not marked by any operations of 
importiinee, and it was put an end to by the death of Charles XII. 
befori! the e nd of the following year. Meanwhile, in April 1717f the 
ministry of Towushend and Walpole was broken up by the dismissal 
of Towushend aud tho immediate resignation of Walpole — the result 
of internal di8sen^ious which had been for some time growing, and of 
tile intrigues of a section of the Whig pariy. The heads of new 
cabinet were Mr. (afterwards Lord) Stanhope, who became hrst lord of I 
the treasury aud chancellor of the exchequer in the room of Walpole, ; 
aud the 1^*1 of Sunderland, who took the office of one of the principal j 
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secretaries of state, Mr. Addison being taken in as tho other. Tho 
intrigues of Cardinal Alberoni, which had also been at the bottom of 
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Spain. Here England was again cordially assisted by France, the 
Spanish minister’s ambitious designs euibrjicing at once tho expulsion 
of the ITtiuovertaii family from the government of England, and of tho 
liogcut Duke of Orleaus from that of France. The Quadruple 
Alliance between Great Britain, France, tho Emperor, and Holland 
was now arranged, and various iriilitary operations took place, the 
most distinguished of which was the victory obtained by Admiral Sir 
George Byug (afterwards Lord Torringtou) over the Spanish fleet oif 
tho coast of Sicily (.*51 July, 1718), in which about iifteen of the 
enemy's ships wore captured or destroyed. In Juno 1719, also, a 
Spanish force that had landed in Scotland, and had been joined by a 
body of llighhindors under the coiiiuiand of the Karl Murischal and 
Lord Scafortb, wilh defcatesd by General Wightman iii an ac^tion 
fought at Qlcnshield, in Invorncss-shiro, and compelled to surrender 
at discretion — a cheek by which ii second Jacobite rebellion was at 
once put down. The diflereiices with Sweden liowever were finally 
accommodated by the tnaity of Stockholm, signed tho 20tli of Novem- 
ber 1719; and before the close of the same year C'ardinal Alberoni 
Wiis dismi«r'8od by the King of Spain, aud ]ieuce was soou«aftcr made 
also with that power. 

A COUCH rrence of evonta now brought about a change of ministry. 
In April 1720 a reconcilement was eflected between the king and iht* 
Prince of Wales, with whom he had been for some yi'iirs at variance ; 
this re-introduced Walpole, who had altuclied himself to the ]>rince, 
into the ministry in Llie subordinate ciipaeity of payiiiastor of the 
forces; aud soon after the terrihht explosiou of the Sciuth-Sca scheme 
at once overthrow the administration of Stanhope .and Sunderland by 
the extent to which several incmbcrs of the cabinet wtire pia'sonally 
involved, and a eiisis in whicli Walj>oli>, with ids great 

iiiiaiicinl skill aud reputation, found everything thrown int(» his own 
liauds. He became first lord of the tivasury and cliancellor of the 
exchequer ill April 1721, commencing from that date a jiniiniership 
which lasted for twenty-one years, being the loiige.st. period that any 
English ininistor has continued in power since the time of Lord 
Btirleigli. Of the transactioiis in domestic politics uiiihit* the late 
aduiiuistratioii, the most remarkable wtM’c the repeal in I7J8 of Llio 
Schism Act, passed in the last year of Queen Anne — a ivpeal which, 
to his discretlit, Walpole, actuated by considerations of party, ojiposeil 
to the utmost, though ha[ipily witlii>ut Hiiccirss ; and the attempt- of 
the iniiiistcii's in 1718 and 17 1 9 to carry their celebrated bill for the 
limitiitiou of tlie peerage, in which they were defeated by the juuetion 
of \\'al]>ule with the lories. 

The jiaeitic dispo-^ition f>f Walpole, .and the continued friendship of 
Franco, both under the governuieiit ol‘ the I hike of Orleans and aft-er- 
wards under tliat of (/iirdinal Flcniry, tended to preserve tlie rep'O^e of 
Europe during the latter years of the reign of George 1.; but it was, 
on the other Land, constantly enduiigeivd by the persevering intrigues 
of the adherents of the family that had been ejeeUsd from the British 
throne, and still more by the apprehensions of tho king for the safety 
of his German dominions, and the entanglement of the country iii 
continental polities through that eonueetion. ’fhe most memorable 
event of 1722 was the dotcotion of the eonsjiiracy for bringing in tho 
Pretender, in whicli tho celebraU^l Atterbury, bishop ol JtochcHter, 
was involved. War war at length rekindled by tho alliance foj'med 
between the king of Spain and tho emperor by the ti eaty tif Vienna, 
signed the 80th of April 1725, aud tho treaty of Hanover, concluded 
tho 3rd of Soplomber following, between hhighind, France, and iViissia, 
to which Sweden afterwards auceded. 'J’lic siege ( wibrallur was begun 
by Spain in February 1726, and a British llect was about the same time 
scut to tho West Judies under command of Admiral Hosier, where 
in consequence of contradictory or indecisive orders it iv.inaiuod 
iiiaetive till tho admiral and nearly all his crow perished of disease — 
a calamity which at tho time occasioned a vehement outcry against 
the administration. IVeliniinary articles for a general jiai-ilieatiou 
however were signed at Paris, .3181 of May, 1727. Uu tho 3i-d of June 
following, King George embarked at Greenwich for Hanover, but bad 
only readied Osuabiirg wheu he was struck with apoplexy, and died 
there ill the night between the 10th and 11th of June, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, aud the thirteenth of his reign. 

By his unfortunate queen, who died on the 2ud of November 1726 
at the castle of Ahleu in J lanover, in which she hud been immured 
riiico 1694 on a charge, never ]iroved aud generally disbelieved, of an 
intrigue with Count Kouiugsmark, George J. had one sou, George, by 
whom he was succeeded, and a daughter, Sophia Dorothea, boni 1 6th 
of March 1687, and married in 1706 to King Frederick II. of Prussia. 
George 1. has the credit of not having allowed himself to be influenced 
in aifairB of state by the female favourites with whose society he solaced 
himself. Of these, the one who enjoyed his chief favour after he came 
to the English throne was Ermengard Melusiue de Sehulouberg, who in 
1716 was created Duchess of Munster in the Irish peerage, aud iu 1719 
Duchess of Kendal in the English peerage, for life ; iier niece, Melusino 
de Schulenberg (afterwards married to Philip, euii of Chosturfleid) 
being also made Countess of Walsingham for life in 1722. This woman, 
who survived till 1743, the king is believed to have married with tlie 
left hand. Ills other chief mistress in Lis latter days was Charlotte 
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Sophia^ wife of Baron Eilmanaegg, countess of Platen in Germany* 
and created Countess of Leinster in Ireland, 1721, and Countess of 
Dai'lington in England, 1722, who died in 1730. 

A fair share of the coiirngo and obstinacy of his race, steadinesa to 
his eugagemeuts and his friendships, and considerable sagacity iu the 
iinmaK<^iueut of ailiiirn, wero the marked qualities in the character of 
this king. lie was to the end of his lire however, in all his views 
and notions, and in his conduct, much more elector of Hanover than 
king of England ; and Lis excessive anxiety about not merely the 
safety but the extension of his hereditary dominions, undoubtedly 
helped to involve this country iu the net of continental politics to an 
extent not before known. Other circumstances of the time however 
also contributed to this result. George 1. was a coarse-minded man, 
with little taste for literature, science, or the line arts ; but the country 
is indebted to him for the foundation in 1724 of a professorship of 
modem liistory in each of the universities. 

It is iiii possible within the limits to which we nm coiifiiied to attempt 
oven the most genei iil siceoimt of the changes made iu tlic law by the 
many hnndml pages of legislation whic^b were uilded to the Statute- 
Book in the course of this reign. Among the Tnost remarkable of the 
new laws iniiy he imuitioiied the 1 (Ico. 1. st. 2, c. fi, commonly called 
the Biot Act; the (> Geo. I. c. r», which declared that the “kingdom 
of Ireland Lath been, is, and of right ought to be subordinate unto and 
dependent upon the imperial crown of Gi'oat Britiin ; and that the 
liritish parliament had, liath, and of right ought to have, p(»wer and 
authority to make laws and statutes of siiHicieiit force and validity to 
bind the kingdom and jieople of Ireland,’* but which was repealed by 
the 22 ( ieo. TIL c. Cta; the 9 Geo. 1. c. 22, commonly called the Black 
Act (frum the name of the 'Blacks’ taken by one of the descriptions 
of depredators against which it is directed); and the 11 Geo. I. c. 
2d, entitled * An Act for the more rfleetual disarming the llighhinds 
in iSeoMand, and for the bctt« r aeeiiriiig the peace and quiet of that 
part of the kingdom.' Tlie coiiimenceineiit of this reign also forms 
an inqiortant era in the history of the national fniaiices, from the 
e'ltahlishuieiit in ITld, under the government of Walpole, of the first 
sinking fund on :i great scale, by the 3 Geo. L c. 7. The national 
debt, which ainouiittid to about h2,00U,0()0/. at the cummencomeDt of 
this reiL;u, underwent no reduelion in the course of it; but the interest 
w;is reduced frtnii about 3,3ri().(KKV. to 2,217,00(1/. The power of 
etl'ecting this reduction v as principally obtained through the efte(;ts of 
an aei. ]ia.ss(‘d in the hi.st year of the ]irecediiig reign (the 12 Anne, st. 
2, c. JO), by which the legal interest of money was reduced from six to 
live per cent. 

GBoUGl^ ^AITGITSTU.S) 11., King of Great Britain, the only son 
of (h^orge 1. HMcl Ids queen iSophia Dorothea, was horn at Hanover, 

( )»lober 30, 1083. Gii the 22fid uf August I70ii he married Wilhelmina 
( 'aniline, daughter of .luhn h'rederick, margrave of Brautleiiburg Auspiich. 
On the t)tli of Moveiiilivr 170(» he was created a British peer by the 
liili* of .1 >uke of Gaiiibi'idge ; but he. iMW*er nu'cived a writ of sumiiioiis 
to the House of Jjurd.s, nor iiiiJeed did ho vi.dt Kuglaud till his father 
t;iiceeeded to the throne. The project that was at one time entertaiued 
of hriiigiii** him over has been notieed in tlio preceding article. In the 
war with I’rance he serverl wdtli hia futlier iu the army of the allies, 
anil distinguished himself at the battle of Giideiianle, gained 11th of 
July 17(»'^ hy the Duke of Marlhoroiigh over the Breueh forces 
f'ommanded liy the Duke of Burgundy. 

On th(' death of t^neeii Anne ho accompanied his father to England, 
and was ileelared I’rincc of Walc.-i at the lirat privy council held by 
George 1., 22ik1 of September 1711. Thti heir-apparent was iiiimedi- 
ately seized upon as an instrument of political iutrigu:?. In the debates 
on the civil list in May 17ir», one of the ]iro]i 08 iLioLjB of the Tories was 
to FfUlc an iudepeiKleiit revenue of 100,000/. per annum on the I’riuce 
of Wales, but the. irK'tion to that effect was negatived iu the House of 
Goiumons by a great majority. The same sum Jiowcver was allow^od 
to the prince by the king out of the income of 700,0OOZ. voted to bis 
majesty by parliament. Dn the filli of May 1715 the prince received 
tliu appointment of (kiptain-Gouorai cf the Artillery (yotuiiauy, and on 
the Otii of July 1710 ho was constituted guardian tif the realm and 
lieutenant of the king during the king's absence in ilaiiovor. B’hilo 
tiius left to administer the goveruuicut, be w'as jiresont on the 0th of 
J)cccmber at Iirury Jjauc Theatre, whim a liiuatie of the name of 
Erceiiiau, a man of property iu Surrey, suddenly rushed towards tho 
box where lie was, lired at the seutiuel who euileavoured to stop him, 
anil severedy woiiuiled liim in tho shoulder, and Avas not seciirod 
without gn-iit ilillieiiUy, when three other loaded pistols wore found 
about his jierson. In the general coniusiou ami alarm tho prince is 
said to have shown jaiiTect presence of mind and self-possession. A 
quarrel betwoou the king and tlui jiriiice broke out on tlie 2iSth of 
Kovombci- 1717, on occasion of the baptism of a son of which the 
I'rincesR of Wales had been delivered ou the 3rd of that mouth: the 
immediate cause of tho rui>tiiro was the displeasure expressed by the 
priuee at the Duke of Newcastle standing godfather with the king, 
in. stead of the king’s brother, the Duke of York, whom ho wished to | 
Jiave been a]ipoiuti'd. The prince, as soon as the baptismal ceremony 
was oyer, aiidreascd some vi‘ry strong language to the duke ; aud tho 
king, iuceuHcd at this puhlie want of respect to himself, ordered the 
prinoo to keep his own apaHment till his pleasure should bo further 
known. Soon after the prince was desired to quit St. James's, ou 


whioh his royal highness and the princess went to the house of the 
Earl of Grantham iu Albemarle-street. The children however, by the 
king's order, remained at St. James's; and shortly after the judges 
being consulted, decided, by a majority of ten to two, that the care of 
the eduoatioii of the royal family belonged of right to the kiug. (Se'e 
an account of the proceedings in Hargrave's ' State Trials,* xi. 295-302.) 
At this time the family of the Prince of Wales consisted of a sou, 
Frederick Lewis, born iu 1707, and three princesses, Anno, born 1709, 
Amelia, born 1711, and Caroline, born 1713, besides the infant prince 
George WilUam, who died in tho beginning of the following year. On 
the 21th of December his majesty’s pleasure was formally siguliied 
to all the peers and peeresses, and to all privy-councillors and their 
wives, that all persons who should go to see the Priuee and Princess 
of Wales should forbear coming into his majesty's presence ; such 
])erson8 also as had employments both under the king aud prince wore 
obliged to quit the service of one of them. Tho priuee, on his part, 
took up his residence in Leicester-House, where he kept his own court, 
and lived iu open resistance to bis father. The kiug formed a house- 
hold for tho young princossos, and ou tho lOth of January 1713 he 
created iiis grandson. Prince Frederick Lewis, duko of Gloucester. 

The king paid another visit to Hanover iu May 1719. On this 
occasion “ the Prince and Princess of Wales,” says Tiiidal, “ not bMiig 
appointed regents, retired into the country, aud appeared no mure 
till the king’s departure, a few days after which they came to 8t. 
James’s to see the young priuces.^es, who kept a levee twice a week ; 
and to them it was that the lords -justice.^ and a uuixierous ajipear- 
aiico of foreign ministers, nobility, and gentry, made their couipli- 
inents ou the king's birthday.*' It is believed that the famous I’euriige 
Bill of this year [Georuk L] was brought forward chiefly in conse- 
quence of the quarrel between the kiug and Jiis son, ami with the 
view of limiting the powers of the latter when ho should come to the 
throne. In the final discussion which it underwent in the lioiise of 
Commons in A'ovembcr, Sir John I'ackington observed that soiiio 
pci-sous had thi*uugh iiidiseretiou occasioned an unhappy difi'crouce 
in the royal family, and ho was apprehensive if that bill, so prejudicial 
to the rights of the next heir, sbouhl pass into a law, it might render 
that difference irreconcilable. The allusiou hero wa^^ understood to 
be to the Karl of Sunderland, then first lord of the treasury aud 
prime minister, tbo mover aud must zealoii.H promoter of the bill. 

The reconciliation of the king and the {iriuce was at last eifectod 
in A]iril 1 720, chielly by tho endeavours of tho Duke of Devonshire 
mid .Mr. M'alpolo, who had for some time past attached themselves to 
tho court of his royal highness. Gu the 23rtl of timt mouth an 
interview took place between the father and Hon ; aud tho termination 
of their differeiic.i was immodiatedy announced to the public by tho 
prince, ou his return to Leicester-Uouse, being attoudod by a jiarty 
of the yeomen of the guard and of the horse-guards, uuiL by the foot- 
guards begiiiuing to iiiouut guard ut his house. 'J'he recoiicili:ition 
however was ]irubably never very cordial. It may bo ob:jerved that 
when the king immediately after this set out to pay another visit to 
hU continental dominions, he left the govcruineiit iu the hands of the 
lortls-justices, as on the hist occasion. A story is told by Horace 
Walpole whioh appears to show tliat the king's animosity lasted to 
the end of )iis life. After iiaving dostro^^od two wills which lie had 
made iu favour of his sou, he had iutrustud a third, supposed to have 
been of an opposite character, to the keeping of Wake, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who on tlie accession of (Teurge li. presented it to the 
new king. To tlie surprise of every one present, his majesty, putting 
it into Ins jiockot, stalked out of the room, and the will was never 
hoard of more. Lord John Russell, iu relating this story (‘Memoirs 
of Aii'airs of Europe,* ii. 390), observes that “ by the law of England 
the will would not have been valid ; all property^ real as well as 
peraonal, of the kiug, descends with the crown." It does not appear 
to be now understood that this is law. Walpole stales that aiiochor 
copy of the will, which is believed to have bequeathed largo legacies 
to the J.luehcss of Kendal and her niece Lady Walsiugham [Georok I ], 
hud been deposited \vith the Duke of Brunswick, but that the silence 
of the duke was secured by a subsidy, aud that the acquiescence of 
Lord Chesterfield (the husband of I^udy' Walsiugham, who threatened 
a suit iu uhaiieery), was obtained by a payment of 20,090/. (Wal- 
pole's ‘Memoirs,* ii., 4.09, aud see Mahon’s ‘England,’ close of 
chap, xiv.) 

George II. succeeded his father, June 10, 1727. It was at first his 
intention to place^t the head of the government Sir Spencer (kiiiqi- 
ton (afterwards Earl of Wilmington), who was then the Kpo.'iker of the 
House of Commons ; but when that porsou received the I'oyal coin- 
luauils to draw up tho declaratioii to the privy-comieil, he was obliged 
to call in Walpole to assist him. (jucou Caroline, whose iiillueuce 
with her Juisbaiid was very great, now interposed ; aiitl the result was 
that Wulpolo was continued in ollice. The war with Spain was 
finally terminated by the treaty of Seville, eouclutled 9th of Roveiiiber 
1729; and for ton years from this time Walpole contrived to preserve 
peace. New causes however of dissatisfaction with Spain arose, 
liriueipully out of alleged iulerfereuees of that power with tho froe- 
doin of Euglish commerce ; and the minister at last found it impos- 
bible to resist the cry of the country for a new war. Hostilities were 
coiumeuced iu the close of 1739; and the reductiou of Bortobcllo, 
on the isthmus of Darien, by Admiral YernoD, iu tho bogiuuiiig of 
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tho following year, fctill furt.hor plmrpencd tho eagenicps with which 
the popular feeling had ruHhed into the contest. The opciiitioua that 
were Buhsequeiitly attempted however were not equally successful; 
repcaU'd attacks upon Caiilingona, iii particular, all signally failed. 
The death of the emperor Charles Yl. in October 1740, speedily pro- 
duced a genenil Kuropcaii war ; Great llritain supjiortiug the settle- 
xnoiit called the rrugmaticr S^anction, by which the succession to the 
Auhtriaii dominions devolved upon the late emperor's eldest daughter, 
hinria Tlieresa, queen of Hungary; France and Spain uniting to 
maintain the claims of Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria (elected 
emperor in 1742 under the title of Oharh^s Vll.) Meanwhile various 
caur^es had been co-operatiug to shake Walpole’s power. The mere 
length of his tenure of office had tired the country and created 
impatience for a change. The pacific policy in w*hich he had so 
oWtiiiately persevered had disgusted the general eagerness for a war 
excited by a feeling that the national interest and honour alike 
demanded recourse to arms, and the course be had taken in this 
respect had impaired his reputation as much as his popularity. Uis 
scheme for tho extension of the excise, introduced in 1733, had, 
although abandoued, produced an unfavourable impression that sunk 
deep into the ])opu1ar mind, and an outcry against him that never 
Biibaided. I'hc loss of Lis steady and infliieiitial proteetrens. Queen 
Caroline, w’ho died 20tli of November 1732, deprived him of one of 
his strongest sup))ortH in tho favour of tho king. Just bcibro that 
event also a violent quarrel had broken out between the king and the 
iViuee of Wales, who now headed the op})usilioii, and collected around 
him at Loicestor-l louse a court and party, one of tho chief of whoso 
avowed objects was the removal of the premier. In these circtini- 
htunees a new purliamont met 4th of Deuetuber ]7i1* in which Walpole 
Kcioii found himself so jdaced as to make it necessary to retire. Jfc 
resigned all his ]>liiceH in tho end of January' 1712, and was imme- 
diately created Karl of Orford. So long as ho lived however, wrhich 
was nut mure than three years, Walpole continued really the king's 
chief adviser. The ministry that immediately succeeded w’as noiniiially 
appointed by his great rival Pulteney, but it wa<i in reality tho result 
of a compromise, and I’ulteney himself was by AValpole's contrivance | 
iinuiliilated in the very moment, of his apparent triumph, b}^ being ! 
oompfdled to leave the House of Commons and to tHk<! a peerage ; as ! 
Earl of Bath he became at once uobr>dy. A reconciliation at the 
same time took placo between tho king and the prince ; but neither 
this nor any of tin; other arrangements hiated long. In a few months 
the prince was again in ojiposition, and tho new ministry was assailed 
by an adverse force, coLU[)OBcd in part of their ancient allies, as • 
forriiidablc) as that which had driven Walpole from power. 

Meauwhilo tho war against the Bavarians and their allies the French 
had begun to bo jirosecuted with great vigour ; the kings of Dciiiiiurk 
and Sweden (the lattor in his capacity of landgrave of llesHo Cassid) 
having boon subsidised, and a treaty of alliance eoueludcd with 
Frederick 111. of Prussia, George II. joined his army on the ('uiifineiit 
in person in the beginniiig of Juno 1743, and on the 2fitli of that 
month shared in the great victory gained ovt;r the h’reiich at ].)ct- 
tingen. On this occasion the J'higlisli kingbeliavcd with distinguished 
cioiiragc. Tliis iiistauce of success however was only i'uilowed by 
iuaetivity and reverses; one cousequeuco of wiiich was the exjuilsiun 
from the ministry, in November 1744, of Lord Griinvillc (formerly 
Lord (*arterct), the; great promoter of tho war, and as such the 
member of the cabinet who had the greatest influence witli the king. 
The ministry that was now formed was callt^d tho Bjoad-BoUom 
ministry : it contained a few Tories, but coupriste»l priuciiKilly of tlic 
Newcastle and Grenville Wliigs, tho only paities wholly excluded 
being the eonnections of lords Grauvillo and Bnth. Mr. l*elhani, 
lirotber of the Duke of Newcastle, was lirst lord of tho treasury ami 
chniioellor of the exchequer, and Mr. i*itt (afterwards so distiuguislied 
both under tliat name and as Karl of CLialham) being jiroiuised a 
place as soon £is the king could be induced to admit him, gave his 
support in the meantime to the admin istratiou. This change of men 
however brought no change of measures. Tiic king’s German ]iolitics 
continued to receive the saiiie support from the new ministry us tliey 
had from the old. Nor was the w'ar carried on with better fortune. 
Tho defeat of the allies at Fontenoy, 30tli of Aju'il 1745, Wiis the 
great event of the iie.xt campaign. 

In August of tho same year another .Jacohito rebellion, instigated 
by Franco and Spain, broke out in Scotland ; the towns of Duukeld, 
Perth, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Carlisle rapidly feU into the hunds of 
the insurgents; the king's troops were routed at Prestou-paiis and 
Falkirk ; aud the Pretender, Charles jr,dwiird, had already atlvauced 
us far as Derby in his bold march upon the metropolis of the empire 
before any successful attempt was nnido to resist him. Tlie rising 
liowevor which had wore so threatening an aspect w.'is completely pul 
down by the victory of Cullodon, gained b}' the king's second sou, the 
Duke of Cumberland, on the Ifith of Apiil 174fi. In tlie preceding 
February, in tbe very midst of the public alarm, thu king had inado 
Si sudden attempt to raustate lords Granville aud Bath as the heads 
of the ministry ; but after being three days in office they saw that 
the project was hopeless, on which Mr. Pelham, who had resigned, 
was taken back, and continued at the head of affairs till his death in 
1754. 

TJie treaty of Aix-la-Uhapellc, the prolimiu.ary articles of wlii«;h 


were signed on tho 30th of April 1748, at last put an end to tho war, 
the latter years of which were distinguished by some brilliant naval 
Biiccosses on tiio part of Gi'oat Britain. The conditions of this peuco 
on the whole excited great disnatisfaction in liluglaud, especially the 
rt^storation of C.ipe Breton, which had been taken from the Freiiuh in 
1745, and had bceu accounted the great acquisition of the war. On 
tho other hand, Madras, which a French fleet had reduced in 174(3, 
was recovered. Tlie power of the ministry however was not shaken 
by tho vigorous aud persevering assaults upon the treaty by the oppo- 
sition in parliament; and Mr. Pelham niirl Ids friends also triumphed 
in a division that broke out in the cabinet after the death of tho 
Prince of AVales (20tli of March 1751}, on tho subjoeb of the Uogcucy 
Bill, rendered necessary by that event, when the Pelhams, to whom 
klr. I*itt attached himself, wore opposed by the party of the dukes of 
Cumberland aud Bedford, .and their protege, Mr. Fox — the origin of a 
long and in its issues wry important rivalry. But tho death of 
Mr. Pelham (Gtli of March 1754) produced a suceossion of new coii- 
tontions, iutrigues, and changes. At last, in November 1755, Pitt idmI 
Lis friends wc;ro dismissed, and l'\ix, os secretary of state aud managfu' 
of the IJouso of Commons, became, under the Duke of Newc.istiu, 
who since his brother's death had held his ollices and iioiiiiual ^jtatioii, 
the moving spirit of the ministry. 

Meanwhile however war hatl again broken out with Franco in ihe 
preceding June. In one quarter of tho world iudood, in India, tho 
French and English, as allies of the conflicting native iiowf.rs, ciui 
P(xirct'ly ho said to have ever laid down Llnur arms. But tin; iiciv 
quarrel of the two governnients took its rise from a disrigrcerncub 
about tho boundaries of their l espeetivc posso.-sions in North Ainerien, 
which had been left unsettled by the latu treaty. This war, in whi«‘li 
all the principal Kuro])ean powers were eventually involved, is known 
by the name of the Seven A’^ears* \\'ar. Its coumiouccmeiit was 
extremely disastrous to the English — Alinorca and Gah-utta havin'; 
both fallen to the French in ihe suniiiier of 175G. Tho popular indi g- 
nation excited by these nsvorscs over.’'rt the adnLiuistr.itinn of tho 
Duke of Newcastle. Deserted by Air. Fox, his grace resigned in lies 
beginuiug of November; and by tho end of Doceinbor, Pitt, whf> bad 
for some .time past attacliod Inmsclf to tho court of the young i’liiicc 
of Wales at Leicestcr-Huuso. was secretary of state, with a eabiiu’t 
composed of his own friends and tlin.-:e ol Jiord Biilo. The antipathies 
of tho king however, and the intrigues of the Duke of Newcii'^tle, 
overthrew this arraugcrncut in a tow mouths, lu April 1757, Ku l 
Temple, who held tlie oflice cd’ liivt lord t»f the adiniraUy, hnvifig 
been dismissed, Air. Pitt imincdiaifdy gave in his resignation. It wa- 
some time before anybody c:ould bi‘ iiifiiiced to accejd. the taA of con- 
striicliiig a new cabinet; at last, in tho beginning of June, after tlu'. 
country had been for nearly two months without a gitvcrnuiont, tin; 
Karl of Waldegravo was appointed lirst lord of tho treasury, with 
Air. Fox as se(?retary of state. This admiui.^tration ]ast(;d only for 
few days; tho king was then informed that ho must Hec:k for either 
aid. After some furthi.r iiegoeiation, Air. Pitt was before the ciul of 
ilio month nu'alied ami ap]»oiuU'd ]iremier, with the oiliee of seeiv-tary 
of slate, ihe J^ukc of NewcaLiile biing made first lord of llie ircMKiirv, 
and Air. ]''ox paymaster of the forces. This arrangement subsisted to 
ihe end of the reii'n. From the moment in w'hieh the chief direetlon 
of aifairs was thus jilaced in the hands of Mr. Pitt liu; war wms iirifse- 
cuted with extraui dinary vigour and success. In Jauiiary 175ti a. 
treaty of alliance had bemi contracb-d witli I'nissia, aud an tillianci*. 
l)<*twecii Austria and Franco was eniiclucied in ALay <d’ the same ye;M*. 
The commencemeui of aetive hnslilititw between Austria and 
Britain signali.-^ed Air. T'itt’s acces^don t<» power. In (iorm:iny tho 
enemy were early in 1753 driven out of Bremon ami Verden, whi(di 
they had overrun the preceding ^ear ; soon idler, Seiiegiil, Goree, nnd 
other possessions of thu Freiicli on tlie coast of Africa, wero red need; 
in 1751) tlie great victory of Alinden, gained (August 1st) by Ferdinand, 
ihe herediliiry jirince of Brunswick, drove back tho French to the. 
Uhine ; by a sucee^sion of brilliant successes at sea the French navy 
was almost anniliilatud ; the victory on tlie lieiglits of Abraham, in 
which AVolfe fell (Scptcunber lotli) all but coiupletud the couqiiesb of 
Canada; Cape Breton, in the same quartur of iliu globe, luul bcfiii 
already recovered; in the east, (3ive liad rtxovered Calcutta (2 iid of 
JiLiiuary 1757), taken Chandernagore (March 14th), overthrown ihe 
Subahdur of Bengal at the great battle of Plassy (June 23rd), and 
was now engaged in driving tlie French from every remaining pos- 
session they had held in Indio, lu the midst of these bueceHses 
George 11. expired suddenly at Kousiugiou, from the extraordiniiry 
circumstance of a rupture of the right ventricle of the licart, on the 
25th of October 17(i(), in the seventy- seventh year of his age and the 
tliirty-foiirtli of his reign. His children by his queen, bc.sides tho.-c. 
that have bceu already mentioned, were, AVilliain Augustus, born 
1721, created in 172(i duke of Curnborlaiid; Mary, burn 1723, murried 
174U to Frederick, landgrave of llessu Cassel ; and Louisa, born 1721, 
married 1743 to Frederick A''., king of Denmark. Hu was succeeded 
by bis grandson, George 111. 

In his Beuiiineiits and politics George 11. was as much a German as 
Ids father, and he pcrsovciv.d tlirougbout his reign in thu saiue sybiem 
of iuterfereuce in the ullairs of the continent, professedly with the 
object of Tiiaiutaiiiiiig the balance of ]>owo!', but really with an 
csi>ecial view to the preservation of the liereditiiry poseeasious of his 
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family. Though his Hnnoverian i>artin1itirH however occasioiieil cou- 
siderablo outcry when the wars in which the country was engaged 
woro unfortunate, all this was forgotten in tho splendid successes 
which at the close of his reign crowned the Britisli arms both by sea 
and land, and at tho moment of his death Qeoi^e II. perhaps enjoyed 
more popularity than any prince that had for a long period sat on the 
English throne. Jloth morally and iutollectually his character seems 
to have very much rosenibh^d that of his father; ho is said to have 
been somewhat pa:?siouato, but open, straightforward, and placable, 
though apt to entertain antipathies of considerable obstinac^^ as well 
as steady in his attnchiiient to those who had once attracted his 
regard. The only study to which ho had any partiality was the art of 
war, in which he conceived himself to be a great adopt. JTis queen 
Caroline was a woman of considerable strength of character as well os 
of cultivated mind, and as long as slie lived she exercised great 
influence over her husband. There was a Hticcessiou of rayal mis- 
tresses however in this reign, os well us in tlie preceding. When 
George II. was prince of Wales ho full or professed to fall violently in 
lovo with the reigning beauty of the day, Mary, daughter of John, 
lord Ecllcnden, wlio was one of tho princeHs's maids of luinoiir ; she 
howover nj*'fjtiid liis proposals, and married Colonel Camidiell, one of 
the grr>ums of his bedchamber, who many years after became Duke of 
Argyll. On this the priiicct attnehcid himself to Mrs. Howard, who 
Huceooded to lier place in tlio housclioUl of liis wife, mid sho long con- 
tiiinect to hold notoriously the situation of the king's first female 
favourite, though her iiilliituico, It is said, was never equal to that of 
the queen. Another of tho king’s mistresses was Amelia Sofliia do 
Wulniodcn, who in was created countess of Varniouiii for life — 
the last instance of this scandalouH abuse of the royal prerogative, 
and ])i'oHtitution of the honours of the state. 

Of the mass of legislation added to the Statue-book during this 
reign no very largo portion retiuns any importance at tho present djiy. 
Among the measures most deserving of notice may be mentioned, the 
Act 4 Geo. II., c. ordering that all proceedings in courts of jiistice 
ill Jhiglaiid, and in the (Joint of Exchequer in Scotland, shoiihi ho in 
the hiiiglish laugu.'igc (two years afterwards extended to Wales); the 
8 Cfi'o. 11., c. (1, uhtiiblisliiiig a Registry of Conveyances, Wills, &c., in 
tho North Riding of Yorkshire; the 8 Ceo. 11., c. 13, which Ci^tal dished 
a copyright in engravings; the Ceo. 11., c. 5, repealing the old 
statute?! against witchcraft; the 10 Geo. IT, c. 28, prrdiibitiiig the 
acting of any new stage play "witliont pormisshiii of tlio lortl ehamber- 
litiii (tiiis was oecasionod by sonic theatrical ridicule directed against 
Walpjdc) ; the 18 Geo. 11., c. ITi, separating the surgeons of Loiidoii 
from the l)nrbcrs; the JO Geo. II., c. 30, eiitithul mi Act fur the more 
cirectiial diftariuing of the 1 1 iglilands iu Scotland, and for res trail ling 
the use of the Highland dross, &c. ; the 20 Geo. IF., c. 30, allowing 
))ersc)ns im]>cached of high treason to make tlnir full defence b^*^ 
couiiMi-l; the 20 Geo. IT., c. 43, abidishing huritablo jurisdictions in 
Scotland; the 20 Geo. .11,, c. .00, taking aw'ay tho tenure of Ward- 
holiliiig in Scotland, and converting it into Jflancli- and I'Vu- holdings ; 
the 2J Geo. II., c. 23, f-stablishing the use of the New Style; the 
20 Gi‘o. II., c. 2, for ]nirclia.siiig the museum of Sir Hans Sloanu and 
the llarluiuii iimiiu.scri 2 >ts, the tbuiidation of the Drilish Museum; the 
2G Geo. II., c. 2U, being an act periiiittiiig .Tews to be naturalised by 
)iarlianient without taking the saerainriit, wdiich however W'as repealed 
the following year; and the 20 Goo. 11., o. 33, commonly called the 
AliU'riagu Act. 

The iiaiional debt w-as considerably more than doubled in tho 
course, of this ivigii ; its uinoitut at tln^ conclusion of the Seven Years’ 
War, ill 1703, was nearly 1 3y,n00, 000/., paying an interest of above 
4,S;'‘)0.OO0/. Tliti annual jiarliaiiieniary grants, which at the beginniiig 
of the reign iixually amounted to about three niillions, or three 
millions and a half, rose at its close to IavuIvo, lifted), and at last to 
iiintitucii millions. The country neverthele.ss undoubtedly made great 
progress in W'c.alth and general iniproviment during tho ivign of 
George TT. (\iiinijerce and maiiufactureH were greatly extended; 
both the useful arts and those that enib(>lli.sh life found u demand 
aud ciicourageineiit ihul was constiintly increasing ; and various 
branuhuK both of literature aud sciouco were cultivated with consider- 
able 111 dour and success. 

GEORGE (WILLLIAM FREDERICK) III., the eldest sou of 
Frederick Lewis, ])riiiee of Wales, was born on the 4th of June 1738. 
His mother was Augusta, daughter of Frederick II., duke of Saxo 
Gotha, born in 1710, married tt) tho IViucc of Wales on tho 25th of 
April 1730. Their other children were — 1, Augusta, born 1737, 
iiiurried iu 1701 to Charles William Ferdinand, duke of Rriiuswiek 
WuirenbiitLel, died 1813; 3, Edward Augu.stus, born 1730, created 
Ihike of York 1700, died 1707 ; 4, Eliz.abeth Caroline, born 17-il, died 
175‘J; .5, AVilliam Henry, born 17 13, created Duke of Gloucester 1704, 
died JS05 ; C, Henry Frederick, born 1745, cre:itoil Duke of Cumber- 
land 1700, died 17110 ; 7, Louisa Auiic, born 174S), died 1708 ; 8, Fifdo- 
rick William, born 1750, died 1705 ; 9, Ciiroliiiu Matilda, born 1751 
(four mouths after her father’s death), married to Christian VII., king 
of Denmark. 1700, died 1771. 

On Llio death of his fatlior on tlie 20lh of March 1751, Vriuec George 
Biieeccdcd to the title of the Duke of Gloucester, but he was created 
Prince of Wales on tho 20th of April. His mother, under w*boBo care 
he then remained, soon disengaged herself from, or was deseiied by, 
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the leaders of the jiarliamentaiy opposition which had gathcrorl around 
and made a tool of her husband ; but tho king's habitual dislike to 
her appears never to have been overcome. It has boon asserted that, 
encouraged by the manner in which the princess was treated by the 
rest of the royal family, the prince’s governor, Lord Harcourt, and his 
preceptor, Di*. Hay ter, bishop of Norwich, exerted their influence to 
prejudice liim both against the old, friends of his father and against his 
mother herself. Another account is that the princess was prejudiced 
against the governor and the preceptor hy I.ord Ruto, who now became 
her confidential adviser. [liUTK, Haul ok] From whatever cause, 
Lord Harcourt and tho bishop resigned thoir places in Docomber 1752 ; 
tho ground which they assigned was that Mr. Stone, tlie ]irince’s sub- 
governor (placed in that situation by the ministry), Mr. Scott, another 
tutor (who hud been recommended to tho lato prince by Lord iSoling- 
hroke), and Mr. Cresset (who had been appointed treasurer of the 
prince's household on the recommendation of his mother), were all 
concealed Jacobites. Stone, it was affirmed, )iad about twemty years 
before actually drunk the I’rateiider’s ho;dt.h in public. This charge, 
in which Dr. Johnson, bisliop of Gloucester, and Mr. Murray, afier- 
wards the celebrated Ijord Mansfield, were also involved, was in.ado 
the subject not only of .an iiiipiisitioii by the cabinet, but aftiTward.s 
of a debate in the House of Lords. It appears to have rested on 
little or no evidence, and the charge, In itself an abundantly ridicidous 
one, wholly broke down under judicial invo.stigatioii. Lord Waldogravc 
was soon after appointed the prince's governor, and Dr. John Thomas, 
bLihop of Peterborough (iifburwardsof Salishury, finally of Winchestia*), 
Ills preceptor ; and under their nianagcmcnt and the more influential 
Bupcriutendt-nce of Lord Huti', matters })roccoded without further 
diaseiisioii. The prince was kept hy his motlior iu great privacy, and 
permitted to associate only with a very small and select circle. Her 
royal highness seems to have been actuated hy good intentions ; she 
was anxion.M to ])roBcrvc her sou from the contamination of the fasliion- 
ablo profligacy of the day; ami in this resi>ecL her nictliod may be 
allowed to liave been successful. Rut in regard to anything beyond 
thi.s, both ber owfl notions and those of the jiersons in whose hands 
she placed herself were narrow in thooxtrome. Due of her c:ouiphiint4 
to Dodington against the Rishop of Norwich was that he insistt-d 
upon toaeiiiiig the prince and his brothers logic, whieh, as she was 
told, was a very odd study for children of their age, not to say of 
their condition." Rute indeed appears to have felt the pnipricty of 
some political instruction being given to the heir-apparent ; but his 
lorflship, .although lie soon iifttu- adventurfd upon the office of priino- 
iiiinister, had himself scarcely any practical a(!([naiiitanco with political 
matters, and had never made that department of knowledge his study. 
Independently therefore of Ids parly projudiceM, wdiich gave him a 
general bias towards wluit would now be called by most people anti- 
quated and illiberal opinions, he was from mere ignorance of tho 
Rubjoct a very unfit director of tho political studies of the prince ; nor 
were any of his coarljntors or .subordinates much more coin]n'tciit. 
Their ]>npil accordingly can scarcely be said to the cud of liis life to 
Lave mastered even the details and convciitional forms of political 
science, in 1759, when ho had attained his majority, the priuco took 
his seat in tho Houso of Peers; but there is no record of his having 
taken any part in the business of tlie House. 

George HI. Hiiccuedod to the tlironc on tlie death of In's grand- 
father, October 25, 1709. Of his eventful reign of nearly si. 'itty years 
wc can hero attirmi>t only a very rajiid sketch. On tho 8tli of .ful^' 
1701 the young king surprised his council by the unexpected .auuoiiuce- 
iiient of his intention to marry the I’riiiue.-’R Charlotte Sojihia, second 
daughter of Charles Lewis Frederick, duke of Alefikleiihurg-Strclii/.. 
’I’he marriage took place on tho 8th of Sepieniher following. It is 
understood that iu dutcrniiuing uiion this union tho king had the 
merit of hacrificiiig a private attachment to what were dttt uiod con- 
siderations of political expediency. Throughout his roign indeed he 
never showed himself dulicieut in the strength of character necessary 
to make everything else bend to what ho held to be the dcniaud i of 
his public position. Tho youth aud unblemi.slied moral ch:iracti*r of 
George 111., and the circiimslauce of his Laving been born in tho 
country, excited niiieh popular regard and expectation on his accc.-sion 
to tho throne. From tbi; first however he did net conceal his anxiety 
for an end of the war which was then urged with so much national 
oiithusiasm. Lord Rute, who had immediately on the commencement 
of the reign been admitted into the privy council, and made groom of 
the stole, was in a few months brought into the ministry, with tlie 
design probably of eilecting that object. He was made secretary i f 
stale in M.arcli 1701. In the beginning of tho following Getuher .Mr. 
Pitt resigned, on finding himself opposeil by a majority of tin' cabinet 
when ho ])roposed to anticipate the (h^sigiKs of Spain by declaring war 
iig iiu-;t that [lower. The w'.ir with Spam, which he liad preiliuteil us 
inevitable, broke out in January 1702 : but in the beginning of .Tiiuo 
Riito became premier on the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle; 
and on the 3rd of Novouihcr the jirulimiiiaries of peace between 
kViinco and England were piguoil at Funtaiuohloau. Ry the treaty of 
Paris, coucl ml ed lOth of February 17t»3, between Great Rritaiii, France, 
Sjmin, and Portugal, this country retained possession of Canada, 
acquired Florida by ooppioii from Spain, and recovered Alinorca, but 
gnve up Rollcislo, tho llavaiinah, and all tho settle in cuts taken from 
France in the Euit Indies, An attempt was iiuido by the ojipoi^itioji 
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to excite diBsatieifaction with this treaty, but it wna not very euccea^ 
fuL Bute however resigned on tho i^th of April, ^ not^ ho much, it 
would appear, in coDBeqiieiice either of any opposition in parliament 
or any unpopularity out of door»s aa from want of support in the 
cabinet. He was succeeded by Mr. George Grenville, who was for 
some tiino however generally looked upon oh merely tho lieutenant, of 
the retired minister. Mr. Grenville's administration comTtiencad 
ominou.s1y with the famous contest with Wilkes, arising out of tho 
publication of tho forty ‘fifth number of his ‘ North Briton/ on tho 
19tli of April. TIuh Imsiuesa, and the question of general warrants 
which was involved in it, occupied much of tho curly part of tho 
following session of parlinnient. 1'ho close ^of the same session in 
April 17f>4, was made luemorablo by tho passing of the first rosolu- 
Jutions asserting the expediency of imposing certain stamp-duties upon 
tho colonies in America. A bill actually imposing sucli duties was 
brought forward the next session, and received the royal assent 
March 22, 170.0. 

In the inoantimo however various ciren instances had concurred to 
shake tho ministry. In tlio jnvi^eding April the king had been 
attacked by an illness generally Biip]ioscd to have been tlu^ same 
m(3nt;il malady with whirli he was afterwards visited <»neiier than 
once in amoro hitiohb I'nrin. On his rcccivery, which took jdace in a 
few weeks, lie proposed that a bill slionld be biiuight into parlininent 
oinpoworing him to appoint the qnren or any other member of the 
royal family to act, in case of his demise, ns rogenl. during tin* 
minority of his successor. The real anihov of this proposition was, 
no doubt, Lord Bute. The ininisierH had of late attempted to throw 
off his lordship, hut on this oeension they did not venture openly to 
oppose the king's wish ; they only attempted, when tho bill was on 
its way thruiigli parliament, to oxclndo from it the name of the 
Princess Iiowager of Walc'^. In this however they were, siginilly 
clefoiited; a motion liaving been made in the (kunmons that the name 
of the jirincess should be inserted, ibt? inlluence of tho court and of 
Lord Bute wtTc suilicient to carry it ai^ainnt iniiiisterH by tint large 
:;iajority of l(i7 to .*17. The rising disconlents in America came soon 
after, still further to eniharmss Mr. Grenville .and his colleagues. It 
was not however till after a great deal of ncgociation that the kinp 
foiiiul himself strong enough to give tliem tlicir di^mis^^al. 

At last, on the Kith of .July 17 ^ 0 , a new ministry w'sis fonned, with 
the iMarquis of Jlockinghnm at its head. This ministry, though not. 
without Gonslderublo hesitation, repealed the American Stam]> Act; 
the bill to that ctlect received the royal assent on Mnndi 2(ith 17()^*, 
and for the prestMii this nio.asiire etrectually allayed the ili?itnrbaiices 
Jn the colonies. 'J'hc Kockiiigliam ministry however soon canic to an 
cud, partly from inadcipiato su]>port in parliament, paitly from the 
liikewarinn(.oH of the court, but chiefly from internal dissonsifuis, if 
not treachery in some of its members. Soon after the prorogation of 
parlianient in the beginning i*f .Imic, Mr. Pitt, was ^ent for by the 
king; and by the beginning of August tliat gcntleiiian, transfeiTed to 
the House of Lords with the title of llarl of (.'liathani, was at tin? bend 
of a new cabinet. Jt was during tins administration that on the 2nd 
of June 1767 Mr. C. Townshcinl, the nliancellor of the exclnqncr, 
brought forward t.l:nt renewed measure of American taxation w'hicli 
event iiiilly h‘d to the independiuice of tlie colonies. This is believed 
to have been Mr. 'rown.-- bend's own scheme, Lord (Miatliani, tlnuigli 
still the ijoujinij] head of tho cabinet, being now in sneli a f^tate of 
health, and so much ait variance with tlic majority of Lis eolleagnes, 
that it is said ho w’.as never even consulted in the mattci'. Mr. 
Townshend fiicd suddenly on tins 4tli of September, on which Lord 
North w'H8 appointed chancellor of the cxchiajnev, and tho mini>lry 
from this time camo to be generfdly known as that of tho 1 )uke of 
Grafton, who Lehl the office of first lord of the treasury. Lord Chatham 
at last resigned, October l.^^th, 176S. Witli I he meeting of ]»arli:iuieiit 
in the jircceding .Tniio commenced the second and much more pro- 
trncteil struggle of the government with Wilk< fl, occasioned by his return 
for Middlesex, his expulsion by the lioupc, and liia repeated re-elcction. 
Mean \vbilc3, tho new plan of colonial taxation had thrown all Ktiglish 
America into commotion as soon as it was announced. Tho beginning 
of the next year, 1769, was distinguishrd by the appearance of the fir .t 
of the celebrated * i^elters of jiiTiitiH,' the most effectivo series of 
political attacks ever diroctcfl against a ministry. The Duke c»f 
Gr.aftoii, tho object of the most enveiioiricd sbafts of tliis invisible 
sissaihmt, ruddenly resigned, .laniiary 2.Sth 1770. On this Lord North 
bccamo premier, and began his admini.-str.'itioii with a bill, brought in 
March .0, for the repeal of all the lately- impoper I American duties, 

I xcept the duty on lea, which was retained avowedly merely to assert 
the right of taxation. This cxoej»tion however produced tho war with 
the colonics, and their ovcuitiial separation. A dis[nite with Spain 
about tho po3SC.4^ion of tin* Kill k land Jslund.s occupied attention for a 
short time in the liitter part of this yc.ar, but was eventually ndjusted 
without h ading to liostilities. The ^esHiorl of piirlianient which termi- 
uated on May ^^tll 1771 is memorabic lor the Buec»*SHl‘ul assertion by 
tho iii'wspaper press of the right of reptuting tlm debates, after a 
contest with the linune of CoinmoiiH which lasted from the heginxiiiig 
of I'Vibniary to tho end of April, and for two months <•£ that time 
almost wholly occupied the hous4\ I'liis and the following year wore 
also mnrkcfl by some iinp<»rtniit events in the royal family. In the 
Rurnmesr of 1771 the king's third brother, the Duke of Cumberland, 


married Mra. Horton, doubter of Lord Iruham (afterwwde Karl of 
Carhampton), and widow of Chrietopbor Horton, Eeq. H« majesty 
aa Boon ns tho afllvir was publicly announced, forbade the duke and 
dnchcBB to appear at court; but this did not doter his second brother, 
the Duke of Oloucestor, from avowing, a month or two tfterwanis, 
his marriage with tlis (Jountosa-Dowagor of Waldegrave (daughter of 
Sir Kdwnrd Walpole), which had taken place six j^ears Ijofore. The 
Itoyal Marriage Bill was in coneeqnenoo brought into the House of 
Lords, and, notwitliatanding a strenuous opposition, passed into a law. 
By thia statute (12 (leo. III. c. 1 1 ) all doseeiidants of Qoorge 1 1. (except 
the issue of princesses innrried into foreign faniilies) are prohibited, 
while under the age of twenty-five, from contracting mamago without 
the consent of the king, and without the coiiBcntof parliament if^abovo 
that age. The king a mother, the PrincesB-Dowiiger of Wales, died on 
the Sth of February 1772. Only a few days before bad occurred at 
Copenhagen the catastn^phe of the king b youngest Bister, tho Queen 
of Denmark, who was suddenly thrown into confinement^ by order of 
lier imbecile and disRolute husband, on a charge of adultery with his 
jibysician Struensoo- No pro«»f of the criminality of the parties ever 
was produced, though both Struensco and his friend Brandt "wero put 
to death without trial. The queen was sent in the first instance tf» 
tho castle of I'ronsbiirg; hut alter being confined there for about four 
moiiiiis the interposition of lior brothtT procun'd her ivlcasc, and she 
was conveyed fir-^t to Stado and afterwards to Zell in Hanover, where 
she lived in retirement till her death, May lOtli 1774. 

The disturbances in America, excited by the tea duty, broke out in 
the summer of 177^1. Tho Guape schooner w’as attack eil and liurm d 
at Provhlence, in Ithodc island, in June ; the destruction of tho tea 
by tlio mob at Buston took place in December. Another year however 
woH sptmt before the qu.arrcl at^umod the cli.-iracter of a legiilar eonteid. 
of arms. ilfmtililieB coniniem ed with the battle of Lexington, April 
Jfith 1775; that of Bunker's Hill followed on tho Kith of June. Still 
the resistance of tho colon iste had not taken the form of an avowed 
deterinination to throw off the rlominion of the motlicr-coniitry. It 
was nt)t till the ever-nieniorablo 4tli of tliily 1776 that the contest was 
brought to tins point by tlic Dnclaratimi of Indopcudencc. In the 
course of tbo next year many French ollicers joined the Americans, 
and it became evident that the governments both of France and of 
Spain were about to take ]>nrt j>ubliely with tlie revolted coloiiioR. 
Meanwhile, on tho Kith <»f Detober, the convention of Saratoga, an«l 
the surrender of Burgoyno, inflicti'd the first great blow npoTi the 
British irause. On the’ 6th of kVbruavy 177i> a treaty w'as signed 
b(jtwe(?n the Americfins and hVance, in which tlicir iiidopondcm.*e was 
acknowledged. War between lOiiglsind and Kranec of conrst! immedi- 
ately followed this act. In June 1779 Spain too at last openly joined 
the hostile confederacy ; ami before the end of another year Hiighind 
had found still anotiicr enemy in Holland. Tho convention of the 
northern pnwers of Bussia. Denmark, and Sweiieii (soon after joim-d 
hy Hnllaml, IVussia, anti the Kniperor), lor the maintenance ol wlmt 
was calleil the armed iituitrality — being in fact a delisinct^ tif the power 
of Great Britain to enforce the comiiionly-recogniHed rights of lu lii- 
gcrcuts — wiis also established in the course of the year 17?'ll. At home 
this was the year f»f the IToti^stant riots, when Bondfui wa.'-* for nearly 
a w'et*k in the hands of a dcva.'tatiiig inoh, which was not ]>ut dtuvn 
till after a great (dlusion of blootl, as well as destruction of j»ro]ierty. 
The popular mintl in Jrehunl moreover was in a state which oceasiuiied 
the greatest alarm : the inhabitants wtu’c t'mbodieil as volunteers to 
the number fifty or .sixty Ihonsaiid, and the British parliament h id 
already in the beginning of this year heen compidlod to yield to some, 
and wa.s soon t«» l>c forceil to concede more, of tho demands of these 
])etitioners with arms in their ham Is. 

Mianwhilo the nation was becoming lioartily tired of the war; and 
the ministry, snrrouiidcd by so many einbarnifl^meiits, stood at the 
lowest jioiiit of unpopularity. Those feelings continued ti» increase in 
the public mind as new failures and calamities further deiuoiistrateil 
tho incapacity, or the ill fortune, with which tho afl'airs of the country 
were conducted. Kvon in tho Fast, whero the French had at the 
eornmenenmont of the war boon again driven from all their .«*ettlemente, 
the successeH of Jlydor Ali now Heerned to bo fast changing tho face of 
affairs. In America the surrcmlor of Lord t’ornwallis at Yorktown, on 
the 19th of ( ictober 1 781, in effect ieriniiiatcd tho struggle. Loitl North 
and his cnllcagiics resigned on tho 20th of March 1782, on which the 
Marquis of Jiockingliani was once more placed at the liead of a new 
ministry ; but his death about three months after his acceptance of 
oflitre again overthrow nil the arrangements that had been made. Lord 
Sholbunic having sticceoded to the place of first lonl of tiio treasury 
and premier, Mr. k’ox and iill his friends immediately resigned. 
Among the new appoiiittiionts was that of Mr. Pitt to tlic ollice of 
chnnccllor of the exchefpior, in the room of Lord George Cavendish. 
It is said, to liave been by the perrtti.'isiuiiH of Lord Shelburne that tho 
king was at lost, after extreme reluctance, pivvaileil iijaiii to con.sont 
to acknowledge the independence of tlie (roloxiies. The preliiniiiaries 
of a peace were signed at Paris on tho basis of that ockiiowledgmoiit 
on the JfOtli of November, and on the 3nl of September 1783 the war, 
wliich had risulted iu ho large a curtailment of the dumiiiionR of tho 
British crown, was formally brought to a close by tho signature of 
definitive treaties with America, Franco, and Spain. Peace witii 
Holland was nlso concluded itt Paris, Juno 20tli, 1784. 
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Intho meaDtime however the famous coalition between the followers 
of Mr. Fox and of Lord Norths parties which had been so long and 
BO bitterly opposed, had succeeded iu the beginniug of April 1783 in 
driving Lord iShelbunie and his. friends from power. Lord North and 
Mr. Kox now bcoauie secretaries of state together, with the Duke of 
Portland as first lord of the treasury aud uoiniual preuiier. This 
arrangement however was soon'overthroum. The new cabinet was 
exposed from the first to a storm of public outcry, aud this greatly 
aided the determined efforts of the crown to shake itself free from a 
ministry that had been forced upon it. The only strength of the 
coalition indeed lay iu the existing House of Oommous. IMie defeat 
of Mr. Fox's India Bill iu the House of Lords by tim private exertion 
of the influence of the crown, 17th of December, on the question of 
going into oommittee, was followed the next day by tlic dismissal of 
both Fox aud North, aud the immediate appointment of a now ministry 
with Mr. P4tt at its head. The contest of parties which ensued is the 
most memorable in the annals of parliuinciit. It was only terminated 
by the dissolutifiii of the parliament, 24th of March 1784, and the 
oviTwlioluiiug majority of supporters which the result of the elections 
gave to the court and the miuisLi'y iu the new House of Coiuiiious. 
Throughout this long aud violent struggle, Mr. Pitt's own firiiiiiesH 
ami rt'HilutioD wt^re seeuiided hy the steady suppoi't of the king, who 
is said to have openly dt'ohired his deturiiiiiiation, rather than recedve 
buck Mr. Fox as minister, to resign his 01 * 0 wu and retire to Hanover. 

The formidable front presented by tho Irish volunteers in the season 
of the national difiiculties aud disorders had extorted from the British 
]mrliiinient, ill 1782 aud 1783, the repeal of tho restiictive statute of 
1720 [(Jkoiujk 1.], and tlie ackiiowledguient (by tho 23 Geo. 111., c. 28) 
of the complete indcpeudoucc of tho parliaiiie::!. of Ircdaiid. Both iu 
Ireland and in Hugliind the agitation of the quesLi.^u of parliamentary 
reform occiii>ied public utteniiun fur some time after the couelusion of 
the war; but it was ])roductive of no results. On tho 2nd of August 
178(), an attempt was made upon tho king's life by a mailwomaii iiaimul 
Margaret Nicolsoii, who struck at him with a knife as he was alighting 
from his carriage at St. .1 allies' h, but missed lier aim. In Noveiiibt^r 
1788, his maji-sty was visitt'd with a second aud more serious attack 
of illness; which was adiiiittod to Im delirium, ami from wdiich he did 
not recover till the following Mai‘ch. On this occasion Mr. Fox and 
his friends coutciuleil that the powers of the gciveriimeiil devolved us 
of right ui»oii the Prince of Wales ; hut parliament stood hy Mr. l*itl 
ill his opposition to that doctrine, and a bill conferring tiui regency 
upon the prince with certain resti ietions had nearly passed both houses 
when tho king ivcoverod. Tho jiarliameut of Indaml lu the mean time 
liad made use of their lately aequiivd jiidoj)eij(lenco to oiler Uie prince 
the government of tliat kingdom, without any restrictions. As tlio 
prince hml attached Jdms<df to tiio |»arty <if which Mr. Fox was tho 
Jieiid, expectations of important ]>oliticul chan.^es wore excited hy the 
jirospeci of his ro^'al highiie.ss becuuiiug tlic liead of the state. 

The quiet which had for some years reigned in Ihirojie was broken 
ill 1 781.1, hy wliat soon became the all ali.surbiug subject of iiitei'ost, the 
Jbwiilutiou in l^'raiict?. The history of the rcioaiiider of the i-eigii is 
chiefly that of the share borne by KngJaud iu the. wars wliich gi’ew 
out of that great convulsion. WliatevtT may liave been the iuciina- 
tioji of the court, there can he no doubt that Mr. Pitt was reluctantly 
drawn into the tvar with b'rance. 'The iloiound liowever that the 
country should take up arms was loudly made hy the large s<*etion of 
the Whig body, which, with Mr. Burko for its soul, went over to the 
ministry in 3 71^2 and 17fl3 ; and this was also dt^cidedly the general 
voice of the countiy. lu point of fact, war was at last (leclared, not 
hy ICiiglaud, but hy France, on the l^t of I’ehruary 17113, a lew days 
after the execution of the French king. 

The geiHTul course of the -war, almo.st from its eoinmenciMiieiit to its 
close, lias already been sketclu'il in the article BoKAi’AUTii — N aj*c>- 
i.EoM I. We .shall here merely eiiuiiuTate ill their chronological 
order the principal events more immediulely belonging to English 
liistory. 

C -onveutioiiH were, immediately on the dechiratiun of war, made fur 
carrying on iqieratious against France with Niqiles, Sardinia, Prussia, 
thfi ICnqicror, liesse-CaH.sel, Baden, lieHse-J.)ariiistadt, Brunswick, and 
by George 111. wilb himself in hiHcaj)acity of Elector of Hanover. A 
treaty of mutual alliance with llullaud already subsisted. Bpaiii au<l 
Portugal also immediately became parties to the wai*. Finally Itussia 
still ]>rofe.’«Ked to adhere to tho coiiihiiiatioii against France, though 
tho real object of the l^'inpress Catharine was merely tho partition of 
J'uluud, which she soon after efi'ected in ussociittiou witii Austria and 
Prussia. The first military measure of the British governmeut was 
to send a force to Holland under the command of the i^ukc of V ork. 
lu the campaign of 1793 tho French Avere expelled from h'landers by 
the Austrians ; and the allied army under tho Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and tho Duke of York took Valeiicieiiues aud C^>udd. The duke how- 
ever was afterwards repulsed Avith great less in an atteiiijjt iqion Dun- 
kirk. Toulon was taken possession of by ].iord Hood, but speedily 
recovered by tho Fre^uch. In 1794 tho French fleet was signally 
defeated by Lord Howe iu the Chaiiiud 011 the 1st of June ; tlie English 
also became inasterH of Corsica. In l79o the islands of Martinique, 
St. Lucia, unci Guadaloupo in the West indies, were taken from the | 
French ; Quadaloupe however was soon after retaken. The people of ; 
Holland now drove out the studtholder, and with the assibttuice of the j 
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Frenoh established what was called the Batavian Republic ; on this the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and other Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies were seized by England. I’eace was made with Franco by 
PruHsia April fith, and by Spain July 22ud. lu 1796 the English were 
compelled to Avithdraw" from Corsicfa; on the fith of Ootol>er Spain 
declared war against Euglaiul ; in the latter part of the same mouth 
an inoffeotive attempt Avas maile to open negociations for peace by the 
mission of Jiord Malmesbury to Paris ; in December an attempt of the 
French to make a descent upon Ireland was defeated by a storm which 
dispersed tho invading fleet, having a force of 16,000 men on board, 
only two ships reaching the neighbourhood of Bautiy Bay, which they 
loft in a few days. Tho military events iu which tho British arms were 
concerned in 1797 were — the defeat of the Sjiaiiish fleet off Capo St. 
Vincent by Sir John Jervis, 14th of February ; the capture from tho 
Spaniards of Trinidad, Porto liico, and Tcueriilc ; and tho great victory 
obtained by Lord Duncan over tlie lliitcli fleet off Camperdown, llth 
of October. Peace with France having been made by Austria in April, 
another atiempl at uegociatioii avivs made by tlie JOiigliHh governnieut 
ill the coui'HCi of the following Hummer, Lor4l Malmesbury having been 
sent to meet the French plenipoteutiarios at Linle, but it cnde«l in 
nutliiijg. 'i'll is AViiH also tlie year of the susponsiou of cash-payments 
by the Ihink of I'higlaiul, on the 27th of February, and of the mutiny 
in the flei^t at S]/]tiioad in Ajtril, aud at tho Noro in June. The great 
domestic event of J 798 Avas tho rehellioii in Ireland, organised by tho 
Society of United Irishmen, which broke out iu the cud of May, and 
AVusiiot finally .suppressed till the end of September. A Hiiiall French 
force lauded at Killaia on the 22ud of August, and ]ieuetriite(l a con- 
siderable way into ('omiaiight, but Hiirreiidered after a sharp contest 
to a detaehmcmt of the army of Lord C-ornwallis, on the llth of 
September. On tbo Ist of August this year Nelson gained his great 
vicLoiy of the Nile, lu 1799 a new confederacy having bciiii formed 
against Franco, to which Austria, Russia, Na])le.s, and Turkey Avere 
|iarties, an English army was sciiiL to the Netiicrhinds under the eom- 
niaiid of the Duke of York, but it w'lis soon compidled to evacuate the 
country. (.)u the 4 th of Miiy, Tippoo Saib, the sultan of Mysore, AA'ho 
had entered into ulliaiico Avith the ]«Veiich. was defeated aud killed, 
aud his capital of Scriugapatam taken hy Sir David Ikdrd, on Avhicb 
the greater parL of his dotuinious was added to the Eiigli!:>h territory. 
In August Suriiiiim was taken from the Dutch, Avhose nhips of war also 
ill the course of this year ulinusL all fell into tho iiands of the English. 
Minorca ami Malta 'were taken by the English in the cour.se of tho 
year 18(11). 

Xotwithstanding llieBo and oLher partial successes, however, the 
heavy pocuni.iiy exactions of the Avar, together with its evident failure 
in so far as respccte.i an advance towards the attainirn'iit of any iiitcb 
li ible ultimate ohject, and the btisidy progress of the k'reiich arms in 
tho subjugation of tho continent, hud now wearied and worn out the 
enthusiasm even of the greater uuiiii.>or of those who had bee:i 
originally its most ardent sujiporLors. By a cou''idcra\ile part of the 
liution the contest had come to bo regarded A\'ilh feelings of tlie bitterest 
aversion. 'J'lie inflamed temper of the populace, excited iu part by 
the notion Avhich very gonoraliy jios^e-ised them, that tlie real ohjeet 
of the war iu wliioli the country Avas onguged Ai'iis tlu^ iv]»ressioii of 
democracy and liberty bt>th at home and abroad, Lad, among otlier 
execsscH, led to an attack upon tiio king by the mob as he passed 
through the park iu going to and roturning from the JJoii.se of Lords 
at Ihe opening of the sest^ion of parliament on the 29th of Detuber 
179.^. Tho feelings however wliieli A*ented tJiemseh'es in tliis manner 
were never jiurliciputed iu by any considerable purtiuu of tho com- 
munity ; the sentiment of tlie great iiiujority of all classes of the 
uutLuu Avas cortaiuly, throughout the reign, one of kindness and respect 
lowaids his majesty, A\ilh Avliich, in most cases, cweii strung political 
ilis.sont from tho general course of Ills government <lid not much inter- 
fere. 'J’iie an'ection that ayus cntci'tained for the Ling per-uiiuily wa.s 
reiiiarkably shown hy the niimeruus adtlrt'sHcs of congratiilulioii tlial 
were presented froiii all ]>:irt.s of the kiiig<iunj on his csca]>e froai the 
attempt of a maniac named HatiieJd, hy Avhom lie was iirod ai Avith 
a pistol from tlie jut of Drury-i^aue Thcatn?, on the l.^>Lliof May 18U0. 
lu the spring of 1801 his majesty haii another sliglit attack of his 
mental inal.uly. 

The important meusure of the union of Great Britain and Irclauil 
wiiH after ininiy difliculticB at last eflected iu 1800. Tliis cveuL led, iu 
March 1803, to the resignation of Mr. Pitt, avIio now considered him- 
self pledged to tlie removal of the C'atholie dlsaliilitics, to wliich 
lioAA'cver the king (irmly refused his assent. A new ministry’ was iu 
consequence constructed, with the Bight Hon. Ih'iiry Addington 
(afterwards Lord Bidmonth) at its head, luimcdiutely before these 
events a rupture had tidven place witli Bui^sia, and that power had 
united Avith Sweden and Dei nnark in the eslahliahnjcDt of a new armed 
iieuli'aJitiy. The death of tho Emperor Paul liowcA’cr soon led to a 
reconciliation between England and the tlirce northern kiugdomH. 
Meanwhile, on the 2nd of A}iril, (JojuMiliagen ai'us bombarde.l, and (he 
Danish fleet partly taken, jiartly’ *lcslroy cd, by Nelson. In the East 
also, this year, the victory of Alexandria was gained over the French, 
Avith the loss of the galhnit Sir Balph Abcrcroniby, on the 2lBt of 
March ; and on the 2ud of September, Alexaiulria surre.ndored to 
Lord liulcliiiison, and the I'Veiicli were compelled to evacuate Egy [it. 
lu the bt ginning of October it w'aa unexpectedly uiiuounccd that 
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uofrociatioiiB wliicli liad been for eotne time in progress hod tertninated 
i u the Higiialure of tlie prolimiuarieK of a goueriil peace. This news 
was iH'ceivfd with universal satisfaction and rejoicing. The definitive 
treaty of pctico was signed at Aniiciis oii tlio 26th of March 1802. 

^^'ithiu a year how«voi- hostilities were renewed. We need only 
notice as the mobt rcrniirkablo occurrences in the course of this war, in 
so far as this country was concerned, the occupation of Hanover by 
the French, in 1S03; the declaration of war by Spain, in Doceinber 
1801 ; tlie ihrcaleued invasion by France, and Helson's glorious 
victory of Trafalgar, iu 1805 ; the unsuccessful attempt to uogociate 
u })eu(:e, the cni)ture of the Capo of Good Hope by England, and 
Jloiiapartu's Berlin decree of 1806; tbo seizure of the Danish fleet 
and the capture and subsequent evacuation of Buonoa Ayres, in 1806 ; 
the insurrection in S])aiD, the ulliauco entered into with tliat countiy, 
and the cxi>uhion of tlie French from rurbugal, in 1808 ; the long 
contest begun in that year, which eventually achieved the liberation 
of the peninsula ; tbo war with America, in 1812; the treaty with 
Russia, iu that year ; the treaties with Sweden nud Austria, and the 
cx]»ulBion of the French from Hanover, in 1813; the pcaice with 
Demnai k, in January 1814; the surrender of Taris to the allies, in 
March ; the abiUcation of Bonaparte and restoration of the Bourbons ; 
the peace with America, signed at Ghent, in Dfcauiibcr ; the return of 
Boua[)arte from Elba, in March 181.5 ; ami finally, ibe victory of 
Waterloo, in June following, which [lut an end to the war. 

Of the public events which occurred within the kingdom during 
this period the most remarkable were : — the return of tho king's 
iJljM Ss for a few weeks in February 1801 ; the restoration of Mr. J'itt 
to jiowiT, iu May of tliat year; tlie death of Mr. Pitt the 1.3rd 
of January 1.806 ; the accession <»f the ministry of ?.Ir. Fox and 
liord Grenville; the death of Mr. Fox, 13th of September; the disso- 
lution of the Grenville iulmiiiistratioD, iu March 1807, in consequence 
of the king refusing liis assent to their jiropoaed measures for tho 
relief of the Roiiian Catholics ; tho formation of a new cabinet under 
the Duke of Portland and Mr. Perceval; the resignation of the ctmi- 
mand of the army by the Duke of Vork, in March 1 800, in conse- 
*lucuc.o ol tho result of an investigation ou ch.arges of corrupt practices 
(of which however it appeared that the profits were reaped, not hy 
the duke, but by his Tuistress, tho notorious Mrs. Clarke); the cele- 
bration, on tho 25th of October that year, of tho Jubilee, ou the 
occurrence of the fiftieth anniversary of his majesty’s accession ; tlic 
commcnceJiicnt of the final iiisauity of the king, in the end of October 
1810; Uio consequent appoiutim'Ut, by- act of parliament, of the. 
I’rinco of Wales as regent, in February 1811; the assassination of 
31 r. Perceval, 31ay 11, 1S12; and tho ap])oiiitmeut of the ICarl of 
Tjiverpuol as fu*fmh‘r. The niini.'-try of liord Liverpool lastt-d during 
the ruiiiainder of the reign. Tho king continued in tho same stato of 
iiientiil iucapacity into which he liacl fallen, till his death at Windsor 
C.istlc ou tlie night of Saturdays the 2fith of .luiiuiLiy 1820, iu the 
oighty-secMind year of his agi*, and tlio sixtieth of his rcigu. Ho had 
been entirely blind for some years before his death. 

For an enumei athm of the children of Ge^rgo 111. and Queen 
Charlotte (who died at Kew, 17tli of IMoveiiilau- 1818) we refer to any 
of iho Almanacs or J’ccrage.i. They were fifteen in all, namely, nine 
sous (of whom two, George, his successor, and William, reigued os 
kings of England, and ouo, Ernest, as king of Hanover), and six 
daughters, one of whom, Mary, is still living (1856). 

On the subject of the character, moi'al and iiitclloctual, of George II L 
there is probably now not much diilcrence of ojiiiiioii. lie had no 
pi'ct(‘U^iunH to any superior penetration or vigour of understanding, 
but he ]iusseAsed rather more than tho ordinary endowment of prsic- 
tical tact aiuL skill in the mauageincut hoth of afl'airs aud of luou. 
He ^Yus perfectly master of all the pruprieth's of his station, which 
never, at least on important occa>«ions, lost any of it.s respectability 
or authority iluriiig his occupation of it. His firnmeas or tenacity of 
piir]>ose was such as usually io defeat in the cud any attempt that 
was made to thwart his wishes in the nioveiucnts of domestic politics, 
and indeed it was generally believed that the royal s]tirit of determi- 
iiati'ii] or obstinacy had a cousiderabhi bliare iu prolonging more than 
one of the great jiublic conte-ts iu which tlie country avos involved 
<hiring this rejgii, after all reasonable hope of success hud vanished. 
Piut it has generally been aduiitled that the persistency of George HI,, 
howevt-r mistaken or unfortiiiiiitc, was for tho most ]iart couscjuxitiuus 
— iu other words, that he firmly believed him^elf to be in tho right 
even in those cases in which he was jiossilily most in the wrong. Tiie 
credit tliat was given to him U 2 >on this point operated Avith a power- 
fully favourable eii'ect, not only upon the estimation in Aihicji ho avos 
]iersuiia]]y held, but iu obtaining supjiort to iho measui'cs of his govern- 
ment. Tlie decorum oi' his ]»rivute conduct also Avas of much service 
to hiui, as well as probably eflicaciuus iu no rlighu degree iu giving a 
higiier tone to the public luaiiuers and iu making the domestic virtues 
fiiHliioiiahle eveu in the circles where they are most apt to bo treated 
Avith iii'gleet. It ought not moreover io bo omitted, that, with what- 
ever iiurrovviiess of view couHequeiit upon his training and liis position 
George 111. may he chargeable, he was — what iiiaiiy influential 2 >ersGUS 
of his time Avere not — an avowed friend to 'the diii'u.siuu of education, 
aud cortaiuly was not afraid tliat his subjects would bo made either 
more difficult to govern or worse iu any other resjiect, by all classes 
and e\cry individual of them boiug taught to rc.id nud to write. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that over all our Western 
world, and nowhere more than in England, the period forming tho 
reign of Geoi*ge ill. is perhaps to be placed above every other of the 
same h^ngtlx iu modern history for the multitude and vastness both of 
the social changes and of the acces-dons to almost every department 
of human knowledge by wliich it has been signalised. It is worth 
remarking however that oven the political confusion and universal 
wars of the latter half of tho i>ciiod did not prevent tliat space from 
being at least as productive of valuable inventions and discoveries, and 
as distinguished for the busy aud successful cultivation of every 
bi*aiich of science nud literuturo, os the quieter time that preceded.^ 

Very great changes took place in the extent of the British dominions 
during the reign of George III. Ireland ceased to bo a separale king- 
dom-- Hanover was lost and recovered — Canada was added to our 
colonics — our other and much more imporhiiit possessions on the 
Horth American continent were sevei'ed from us-— a now empire, 
iniinoUBo in its extent and population, was acquinxl iu India. On the 
AA'hole, uotwithsianding the loss of the American colonics, tho power 
and iiifliKmce of tbo slate were undoubtedly much greater at the close 
oi* the reign than they were ut it.s coniuienceuicnt. Of the cotnmeroo 
and wealth of tho country it would be more correct to say that they 
wore miillifdiod during this period than simply that they Avere 
increased. Xo financial operations wore t^ver eflected or uiiderhikeri 
or dreamt of iu any other time or country approaching to tlie gigantic 
magnitude of those accouiplished by the Jtritish goveriiiiiciit in the 
closing 3*earci of the late war. Tho revenue rai.sed by taxation at the 
beginning of the j*eigu wha under nine millions; it did not reach ten 
miilioiis till tho year 1773; in 1780 it had increased to soitiewhat 
above 12,000,00/. ; in 1786 it was 15,no0,000/. ; iu J703, at the coni- 
tnencoiiioiit of the Avar Avith France, it was 17,000,000. After this 
new taxes AA'ore imposed io a considerable amount, ko that the entire 
reA'eiiuo raised in 1800 excoedtid 34,000,000/. From this date it 
continued to rise every year, till iu 1815 it amounteil to the immiuiso 
sum of 72,210,512/. Olficinl Tables of the Boaul of Trade,’ )iart ill.) 
iu the seven years from 1810 io 1^16 inclusive, about 472,000,000/. 
were raised by taxes alone, being ou an average above 67,000,000/. 
per annum, iu I8i0, iho last year of tho reign, the siiiii thus raised 
Aviis still nearly 53,000,000/. The sums raised by loans were, to tho 
end of the tScvcii Years’ War in 1763, about 32,000,000/. ; during tho 
Aiiiorieau War (1775-81) above 121,00o,0(»o/. ; and during tlie last av;u: 
Avith France (]7S>3'L^15) above 600,000, oOO/. la tins year 1813, tho 
total amount burrowed Avas 52.0oo,000/. funded, aud above 55,^ 
unfunded, making, Avith the jiroduco uf tho taxes, the total ]iayiiieiits 
into the Exclieijuer for tliat year 107,507,660/., being at the enormous 
rato uf above 2,U0o,uou/. AA'eekly. Tlie national debt, Avhich ut tho 
coitinioucement of the reigu avus about 108,000,000/., on AYhirli was 
paid an aiiuual interest of not ipiite 4.000.000/., had increased by the 
end oftlic reign to above 800,000,000/. of piiiici^ial, bearing an interest 
of more than 3(^,000,000/. 

The colleetion uf the statutes ])assed in the reign of Geurge 111. is 
nearly' four times as large as that of the Avhole mass uf preceding 
English legLlatioii fnmi the Gouquest. Wc can only hero mejitiou, us 
having most uf a 2 >opuhir or JiisLurical iiiten'st, the Act of 1761, cuu- 
liiiuing the couimissiuiis of the judges iiutwithstauding any demise of 
the crown ; the Ruy;>l Marriage Act, already iiotiei:d ; the Grenville 
Act uf I77o (amended in 1788), for the settlement of disputed 
elections uf members of tho House uf Goinmons ; tlie act of 1782, 
disquidifyiug rtwenue ollicors fnaii voting ut elections, and govern- 
xiieiit contractors fruui sitting in the house; tho act uf 1702 (com- 
monly called Fox’s Libel Law), declaring the right of juries to judge 
of the law as wl'II as of the fact in cases of libel; the act of iSOi, 
excluding clergymen from the house of (.'uxnmoiis; the act uf 1867, 
abolishing the slave trade; Sir Saiiiiiel Romilly’s acts of 1811 and 
1818, fur tho iimeli oration of the criminal law; the act of 1813, 
abolishing the penalties aud incapacities to Avliich ITnitariaiis were 
formerly subjected; tho act of 1816, abolishing ilie appeal of battlo 
iu ca^es of murder; the Foreign Enlistment Act, uf the same year; 
aud the acts of that yoar for the suppm':sion of blasphemy and 
sedition, commonly calleil ibe Six Acts. 

GEURGl-: (AUGUSTUS KUEDEUICE) JV., King of Great Britain, 
the eldest sou of George HI., AA*as burn cm the I2tli of August 1762, 
exactly furly-oight years (tuukiug idlowauco for the diflerence of style) 
after the accession of the house of Hanover. On tho 17th he Avas 
created by letters patent iTiiice of Widcs nud Earl of Ghostur, aud 
was Impiised the next day. He was maiie a knight of the Garter 
December 26th, 1765, and a few mouths ufterAA’ards was appointed hy 
a king’s letter, udeh'essed to the lord mayor, captain-general of tho 
Honourable Artillery Company of the city of London. Tho I'riiice of 
Wales was educated along with his next brother, Friueo Frtid crick, 
bishop of Osuaburg (alter wards Duke ol* York), iu great jirivacy, and 
on a system of strict discipline. In April 1771, Lord iluldeniesso 
AA'as ap[>oiutcd governor, Mr. Smelt sub-governor, Dr. Markham, 
bishop of (fln-sten' (afterwards archbishcqi of York), preciqitor, and 
Mr. (aft/rwards Dr.) Cyril Jackson sub-precoptor to the two princes. 
In 1776 however all these persons suddenly resigned their ofiicss, for 
some cause which has never been satisfactorily exidaiucd. The 
common account is, that they found some political works which they 
Gonsidcr'.d objeutiouablo put into tho hands of tho hoys by tho 
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direotious of the king. Their Buccesaors wore, for the first few days, 
Lord Lruco (iiiiiiiediutely ufterwarda created earl of Ayleabui'y), and 
then the Duke of Montague, as governor; Lieutenant-Colonel Hotham 
us bub-governor ; J)r. Hurd, biahop of Lichfield and Coventry (after* 
wards of Worcester), as preceptor; and the Hoy. William Arnold os 
sub-preceptor. 

The prince, notwitliatanding murmurs and remouatrauces, of which 
notice begiui to be taken in tlio public prints, was kept by hia father 
in a state of unmitigated pupilage till he was nearly eighteen, his 
seclusion being divided between Luckiugliarn House, Kow, and 
Windsor. It was not till the year 1780 that the priuces began to 
appear much in public. From this time the life of the Ih'iuce of 
Wales for many years belongs for the most part to the Chrowque 
S^candalcusc ; but among tlie various persons of both sexes with whom 
ho was connected, there are a few names that may bo said to have 
already become historic, and that cannot altogether be posstd over. 
1'he first of his many connections of a similar nature that became 
notorious was with iMrs. Mary Kobiusou, then an tictrcss and the wife 
of an attorm^y. This lady (whose maiden name was Darby, whose 
cui4y years wore superintended by Mrs. llunuah More, who in the 
latter part of her life became the mistress of Colonel Tarleton, and 
die. I at Euglcficld Ci'eeii, at the age of forty-two, in 1800, after having 
made herself well known by her novels and verses, as wtdl as by her 
adventures) has told her own story in her own way in her * Memou's,’ 
published after iier death by her daughter. She was four years older 
than the priuco, mid already of damaged reputation, when she first 
caught his attention, in 17^0, while acting Pordita in the ^Winters 
Tale ; * her iufiueuec lusted lV>r not quite two years. 

in December 1780, on the departure of the Lishop of Osnaburg for 
(htmiaiiy, w'herii he remained for seven years, a separate estiiblLshiiiont 
on a small scido was formed fur the jjrince ; and having now become 
legally his own ma^itor, lie w'os from this time much in the public eye. 
]t was now that he entered u]>ou his intimacy with Charles Fox, 
iShcriilan, and other leaders of tins Whig party, who happened acci- 
dentally to be also among the most disliuguishod patrons of the 
fashiouable gaiety and iLcciico ul the day. One of the persons also 
with whom lie formed the closest friendship about this time was the 
afterwards notorious Duke of Drleaiis, then styled the Due do Chartres, 
wlio paid long visits t(i London in ]78o and several following years. 
Witli these associates thit prince indulged without restraint his pro- 
pensiticis for gambling, horseracing, and other kinds of extravagance 
and dissipation, lie also adopted warmly and openly the politics of 
ills \\'hig comitunious, stud this at onco placed him in direct opposition 
to his iaLlier's govcrnincui. In Ajiril 1783 how'cvor his friends, under 
the name of the Coalition j\Iinir;ary, forced themselves into power, and 
on the opening of parliament, on the Jltli of November following, 
the ITiuce of \\'alcs was introduced w'illi groat ceremony into the 
House of L<jrds jis Duke of Cornwall, and look his place among the 
.siqqMirters of the new ad ministration. They had, immediately alter 
euti;i*iug upon their j daces, laid before the king the claims of the 
prince for iiu augmented eslabli'ihment lUid aiJowauee. The ministers 
demaudi'd J UU,UUU/. a year, but the king would not consent to more 
than ;>U,Ud0/., with an ullovvuuce of as an outfit ; the prince 

iuui besides about J -1,000^. a year as duke of Coruwidl. At the same 
time Cai Iton House was assigiieil to him as a residence. iJo stood by 
his frii-iids on their expulsion a few months afterwards, and took an 
active jiart in the private niovemunts that were eiitenul into without 
success for their reinstatement. In 1780 the subject of the prince's 
pcuuniiiry embarrassments, wdiieh had become extremely pressing, was 
first mentioned in the House of t*umiuous by his friend ^iheridaii, and 
this led to a ueguciatiou w'ith the king, who however, after koopiug 
expectation in suspense fur so!uo time, llually I'i.'fused to Bauctiou any 
measures of relief, in these ciremustanees the prince resolved to 
brisak up his establishment, suid to limit his expenditure to hOUU/. 
a year, reserving the rest of his income for the payment of his debts. 
Jt was a short time beford this that Lo had formctl the most celebrated 
and lasting oi' his female attachments, that namely with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the daiightor of a Komau Catholic gentleman of Shropsiiiri!, 
who liad already been uiarriiid first to Mr. Weld of Lulworth Ca:eile, 
and secondly to Colonel b^itzliorbert. Thu particulars of this marriage 
are sulUcieutly noticed under FiTZiiKRitbUT, Mauia, vol. ii. coL 9:20. 
Iiy the terms of the ICoyal Miurriugo Act. the marriage of the priuco 
with her, in whatuver circumstances it took jdaoe, could not have 
bi'cu legal ; but the point which occasioned the greatest public outcry 
w'as the fact of Mrs. Fitzherbert being a Uomau Catholic, and os such, 
a person by marrying whom the prince by the Act of ^Settlement 
would have become incapacitated to inherit the crown. The statu of 
the prince's pecuniary ufiairs was again brought before parlinnieut in 
April 1787 by Alderman Newidiam, one of the members for Loudon ; 
and on this occasion Mr. l<^ox came down to the house, and, on the 
express authority of the priuco, characterised tlie supposed marriage 
with Mrs. Fjtzhcrbert as a thing which not only hud not happened, 
but which was even iiupossiblo to iiavc happened. To a iurther 
question lie uiisweicd, ** That he ilcuied the calumny as false iu 
ill every sense of fact as well os law^;" he added that he speko from 
direct authority. U'hcre can be no question tliat Mr. Fox hud L>eou 
luudo to believe that not even lUiy ceremony of marriage had ever 
been performed. It is said that Mrs. FiUherbort, upon loaruing what 


bad taken place, insisted, aa the condition on which she would consont 
again to see the prince, that Mr. Fox's declaration should be as publicly 
and authoritatively retracted as it had been made ; but it was found, 
after some attempts, that this could not be managed, and the lady 
soon afterwards yielded the point. She would never however speak 
to Mr. Fox u^n, who also complained strongly of the equivocating 
matiiier in which the prince expressed himself on the subject. 

The further parliamentary agitation of the prince’s iiecuniory diffi- 
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greatly inadequate, but the arrangomeut alforded some relief for tho 
moment, and enabled the prince to resume his former state and habits 
of life. The king's illness, in the close of the year 17S8, and tho pro- 
ceedings that took place in regard to tho proposed regency, have been 
noticed in the preceding article. Dpou this occasion Mr. Fox assorted 
that the ** exercise of the royal power was tho clear right of tho heir 
apxmrcnt, being of full age and capacity, during the king's incapacity ; " 
but he afterwards admitted that the heir apparout had no I'ight to 
asautne tho oxcoutive xiuwer,” aud that, although the right was in tho 
prince, *‘it was subject to the adjudication to him of its xmsBcssion 
aud exercise by tho two houses.” It may be doubted liow far his 
position was strengthened or made more intelligible by this quali- 
fication. On tho king’s recovery both he and tho queen showed 
themselves deeply ulleuded with the conduct of the prince during his 
fathers illness, although no distinct charge of tiudutifulnoss axipeurs 
to have been alleged. A reconciliation however was elFectod about 
the bogiuuiug of the year 1790, through the interposition, it is uudor- 
fitood, of Lord Thurlow, who had his own ends to serve. Tho king 
however would nut consent to relievo tho prince from his fast iucreasiug 
eiubarroBsments by another application to parlhimeut except ux>ou the 
one condition, that he would marry. 

It was in the suiiiinerof 1791 that a transaction occurred which 
made a great noise ut tho time and long aftorwai'ds — the retirement of 
the prince from tho turf, in conse(|ueucu of the decision of tho J ockey 
Club, that he must either take that step or disiuiss a servant whom 
they held to bo guilty of unfair management in relation to a particular 
race with one of his master’s horses. Tho character of the tribunal 
is perhaps hardly such as to entitle us to draw from this decision 
any conclusion unfavourable to the prince, who is said to have had 
only a few hundred guineas depending on the race ; and the circuui- 
Btaiices bocm to make it altogether iizix>robablo that either he or his 
servant was guilty of tho foul play imputed. The prince stood by 
his servant, and settled on him un annuity of 200^. a year. He soon 
after soLl oil' all his horses, to the number of fiOit, and again retrench- 
ing his cxpeii.set^ aud shutting up Carlton House, devoted the greater 
port of his income to the j^aymeut of his creditors. He now also 
Xiuhlicly separated himself from Mr. I'uxand his party by a speech in 
the House uf Lords, tho first he had ever di livered, oil the lllst of May 
1792, in wdiich he declared his adherence to tliat seetiou of his x*‘^>^'ty 
which had gone over to the minister, in the division which liad taken 
place on the subject of the Fiviich revolution. He afterwards took 
a furirial leave ui his old friends in a lutter addressed to the Duke uf 
i*ortJaiid. 

At length, in tho summer of 1 794, the prince, borne down by tho 
heavy and rax'idly augmenting load of his iucuinbraucos, yielded to 
tho demand so lung urged by his father, and cuuscuted to marry. His 
unfortunate marriage with his cousin, Caroline Amelia J'dizabeth, 
second daughter of the Duke of ISruuswick and the Princess Augusta 
[UKOiuiK 111.], took lAiiiio on tho 8th uf April 179r). On thhi his 
iucoiuu was raised to 1 J5,U0l)Z. a year, 2o,0UU^. being deducted from 
that sum lor the payment of his debts, which according to tho state- 
ment made to parliament amounted iu about 850,000^. Disgust and 
alienation, as is well known, soon followed between the uewly-muiTicd 
parties. So early as the beginning of J uiie, tlio 2 >i'incess ileniaudcd 
the removal of Lady Joraej’, who was one of her ladies in waiting; 
this the prince positively refused. The birth of a daughter, ihi; late 
IVincess Charlotte Augusta, on tho 7th of January 1798, x>roduced no 
return of all'ectiou ; they continued to live for some mouths longer 
under the same roof, but without Hx>eakiug to each other ; a complete 
separation then took x)1rc^«>> tho princess retiring with her iufaut first 
to the village of Chariton, near Ureeuwich, and afterwards to 
Llackhcaih. 

There are no events requiring much notice iu the itriuce’s history 
for some years after this. He frequently solicited his father to give 
him a military appointment, and a short time before tho breaking out 
of the I'ebelliun uf 1798 ho requested, it is said, to be allowed to 
uiidei'take the chief government of Ireland; but all these x»ebitiouB 
met with a determined refusal. About thi.'j time also he imrtially 
i-enewed his connection with Mr. Fox and his old friends —but it was 
now mure an association of conviviality than of x>olitics. The prince 
cainc nevertheless to bo popularly considered aa again tho head or 
rally ing-post of tho Whig [>arty ; and on that and other accounts tho 
estrange iLiont between him and his father soon bcoame as c*.om 2 >lole us 
before. His conduct to the Priiict-ss of Wales was viewed by the 
king with the deepest displcasnro. In those circumstances H natu- 
rally happened that tho Tories at this time clung to tho princess, us 
their ox>x»oucuts did to her husband. ISuch was the x>olitical situation 
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of tbe parties wlion the first iuveBtigntion into the conduct of the llie Duke of Cumberland had been married in 1815, but his son, the 
prino«8R to(»k place iu the latter ])iirt of tbe year 1806, by a com- present King of Hanover, liras not bom till 1810. 
mission cniiFt5tut»‘d by royal wairant, and consisting of the late lords The rriiice Regent nsccudcd the throne ns George IV. on the 
Krskiiio, Grenville, Siifiner, and ICllcnborougb, all then members of death of his father, Jiiuuary 29, 1820. I’he first great iniblic event 
the euhiiiot. The allegatinus which led to this investigation pro- of the new rciiui was the dett)ctiou, on the 2f3rd of Fibmary, of the 
ceeded iroiii Sir John and Lady Douglas, who charged her royal ('uto-streei ])lui to assassinato tbe miiiisters. Queen Caroline arrived 
bighiirsH not only ii iib gntat iiii]iropriety and indecency of behaviour, in Ijondon on tlie 6th of .lunc, and on tho evening of the sutue day 
but with having been delivered in 1802 of a wale child, w'hoixi she a messago from the king was delivered to both houses of parliament, 
had ever sin or brought up and retained near her under the name of comniunicuting papers respecting her alleged miscundiiot while abmad. 
S>'illinin Austin. The report of the commissioDcrs decidedly acquitted On the 5th of July, n bill for divorcing and degrading her was iutro- 
hcr roypl highness on the latter and iimin charge ; but added that duced into the House of Lords by the premier, Lord Liverpool ; the 
there were other particulars deposed to by the witiiesHeH examined .tioii of witnesses iu support and refutation of the charges on 

rcspi'ciiiig her conduct, “such us must, especially considering her which this measure professed to ho founded occupied sonic succeeding 
cixaltcd rank and station, necessarily give occasion to very unfavour- mouths. On the 6th of November, the Hecoiid reading of the bill 
hie interpretations.’* The report Imwever, and the. answer of the was carried by a majority of 128 to 95 ; on the 10th tho third reading 
princess (drawn u]) by her coiilldcutial advisers, Lord Eldon, Mr. was only carried by 108 to 99; on this division, which destroyed all 
rorceval, and Sir Thomas riiiiner), together with other papers, having chance of the measure passing the Commons, it was nbaiidoucd. Tho 
been afterwards submitted to the cabinet council (tbe Whigs wem quocn however did uot long survive he.r escape. The corouatiou of 
now out of ofUce), it was declared by a niiiiute dated 22nd of April the king took ]ilacu on the ]9tb of duly 1821, when her majesty, 
I807, to be the unaniiiious opinion of the mcmbcirs not only that tbe having previously claimed it as her legal right to bo crowned at<ihe 
two main chaige>{ of pi-egnaiicy and delivery \vei*e completely di.‘*proved, same time as queen consort, was repulsed in an attempt to obtain 
but “that all other particulars of conduct brought in ucciiHatiou adiiiission at the doors b»>ili of Wcstiiiiustor Hall and the Abbey. A 
against her royal InghiiCHS, to which the character of criiniiiality can few days alter she was taken ill, aud died at lirandeiiburgh House, 
be ascribed, are eatisfactoi iiy contriuiicted, or rest xqion evidexieo Haiuinei'smith, on the Tth of August. Tho king was at this time absent 
undeserving of credit.” With the exception of these decisious, all on a visit to Ireland; in the end of September he set out for Hanover, 
the ]>rocct'dings in this ntlair w'oro kept secret for soinci years; but from which he did not return till tlic beginning of November; and in 
th«? depositions of Uie witnesses and the other pajiers were at length August following lie went to Scotland. Tlic suicide of the Marquis 
surrejfTitiuubly published iu ]81I>, in the well-known volume entitled of Ltuidonderry, si'crotary for foreign nilairs, occurred while the king 
The Rook.’ The liistor>^ of the investigaiioii into the conduct of was absent on this last vi^it, and j)rodmred some change in the foreign 
the ]»riiit;eHH is in all its stages curioii.dy illustrative of tho move- policy of the adiuinistration. |C.\nnino, GiioiMjii.i Tlio year J822 
inents and changes of position of the two L'reat political pai*tioB ; she was marked by severe agricultural distress and iiiiieh dUcuntont in 
Was coiidcuniod or acquitted by the o/licial I'cporters upon her con- Englaml, and by inont serious di'itiirbaiices in Ireland, 
duct, according as the party to wdiich her husband attached hinistdf Of the foreign transactions of the two or three ftillowiiJg years, the 
or their opponents happencil to be iu power, and her cause was taken inosl important were the recognition ot the. new stati-s ol South 
up by eitlier as the prince bestowed his favour upon the other. Ainciricui, by seiiding consuls to them in Uirtober 1S28; the contest 

On the king being taktn ill iu the end of ISIO the ih-iuee of Wale .vitli the Ashaiitees in 1821 : and the comineiiceTneut in April of tliat 

was in the lirst instance ap])oiiited n'geiit, witli restricted powers, aud year of tho Rurinese war, which toriiiinaied in Fcbruaiy 1826, in the 
for only one ytaii'. He entered u]U 3 ii bis ollice by being sworn in treaty of Yaiiduboo, giving the Rritish a considerable atscessioii of 
before the privy council, :Srd of Eifbniaiy 1811. The restrictions territory on the eastern ctiast of the Ray «f Rengal. Of doiu<*stie 

luiwever were removed in the beginning of the following year. On j events during the same periud, the most, memorable is the great com- 

thus becoming king in everything but in name, tbe prince disap- | mereial crisis of l>eoeinb(ir 1>'^25. In l>ecembor 1S2G, a b«»dy of troops 
}»oiiiied the expectations of a great ])art of the ])iiblie by retainiijg j was sent to Poi*tagal ti> support the princess regent and the coiisti- 
Mr. I'erce.val au«l the otlier mini.sltiis whom he hud found in of1i<ie on tution establi.shed by Dun J^eilro against the* ho«Lih* alteiiipts of the 
iussuming the direction of the govrinnieiit. In fact no change in tho Spanish govcriiineiit and of the absolutist faction <»rganised by tliat 

)»ulity of the government was fuocluced by the regency : the prince jiower; the Jiriti-^h force sjieedily pnt down the l•t!belii^Il anti restored 

threw oil* at once liolli Ids former asisticiates ami ilieir ]»riiiciples. It j tranquillity. The death of the Duke of York, .lanuary 22, 1827, 

is impossible, even if it were desirable, here to rtttrouiit, exee]it very transferred the ehuraeteroi Indr presumptive to the Duke of (^ai'oiico ; 
ciir.-'orily, the Hiicceediiig course of events - respecting u largt^ ]iortiou and the oiliee ul eummunder-iu-chief, in which the Duke of \ ork had 
of which indeetl, from their reccntncs,s, every reader must be Biippoited been x’l* placed soon alter llie ctjmmenceinciit ol tlus regtMUJ}’', to the 
to ])ussess a more com]>letc knowledge tliau we can bore attempt to Duke of AVelliugtou. The teririinatidii of the political life of Lord 
sup]>ly. The course of public occurrcuci s down to 1820 ha^^ been Liverpool by a .stroke of aj>oplexy lollow’cd on the 17th of February ; 
hhortly noticed in the ]»recediiig ai ti»;lc. In tlic begiuiiing c»f 1818, the coiiHequeuce of which was a eoinplete cliangc of ministry. In tho 
the- unhappy dillereuct'S between th«! ]jriuce and his wife again bi’caiiio beginning of April Mr. Canning W'as ap])ointed first lord of the 
tlio subject of ]>ai'liaiiif!ntary and ]>ublie discussion, in coiiHei|ueJice of I treasury, and soon after clmiicidlur of Llie excheijii'T, on wldeh tho 
the pubiiciitiou by the princess in the new.'^pfijKTH of a letter wliicii ! ^;reat body of the Whigs became tbe supporters of tbe iifW admiuis- 
hhe had adiiressed to the prince, reinoustratiiig against some steps ^ tration, while it was opj-'osod by the l>uke of WcUiiigtoii, Jiord Eldon, 
that had been taken in relation to the Pj'iucess Charlotte. Upon that Mr. Reel, and others of tin? ]iremier*s former friends aud colleagiios. 
occasion the privy csoiuicil, on tho matt(T being submitted to them [(’akxinu, GEonuK. J I’lic ileath of Mr. Ganiiiug however, on the 8th 
by tbe ]»riuoc, n^ported that under all Hie cireumstaijces of the case of Augnst, made a new arraiigeuient necessary. Viscount Goderich 
it was highly lit aud proper “that the iiilereuiirse between her royal (now Earl of l{i}K)Xi) then becauic j»ri‘iirn:r, tho Duke of Wellington 
liighiiess the IVinccss of Wales and her royal highucHs the ITiiicuss being reappointed to the eomniaud of the fureijs, with a scat in the 
C'liarluUe sliould eoutinne to be .subject to regulation and restraint.” cabiiu;l. Some time after this .'irraiigeuienL had been oiiniplettid, the 
Her former fjicndi', the Torie.-, had now completely :ibaiidoiied the new.s arrivcsl of the destruction of tlie Turkish llect in tho Ray of 
cause of the RrincefiK of ales ; the second name attached to this Navariuo in Greece, by the attack of tho coiiibiiied squadrons of 
nqiort was that of In r recent cimliileiitial adviser, Lord Eldon. The , England, France, and Uu^^sia; an occuiTonce which in liLs majesty's 
publication of ‘The Rook* imnieiliately followed, in ]8l4 the visit | speech, deliverovl at the upeuiiig of 2 »arhament, 2i»tli of January 1828, 
of the Emperor of Jiussia and King of IViisr'ia to Loudon, after tho 1 w'us charaettrrised as “a collision wholly iinexpeincil,” and an “un- 
peace of Turia, Jed to icuc?wed exj»osiuv aud agitsitioii, by the I'egeiii j toward event.” Meanwhile (lilVereiiees, of wiiich various ex|daiiationH 
reliiMiig to meet the princess at the drawing-room held by the queen j were altei w'ard.s given, but wliieli may be suKjiected to liave liati some 
for tbe reciqitiou of tho foreign sovoreigns. In roiieutment for her i-elation to the afiairs of tJ recce and Turkey, as well as to othei- 

exclusion on this occasion, her royal highness left the country iu the j matters both of f jreign and doiiiestii: ]iolicy, had led to the resigua- 

beginning of Augn.-t, having first asked and obtained ]iermi.s8ioii to ' tioii of l-iord Goderieh, and the apjioiutment, on the 25th of January, 
make a tour on tin? Continent It xvas understood that the iiiteutiou of the Duko of Wellington aa first lord of the treiisui*y. Tho now 
now was to marry tho ITiueoss Charlotte to Hie l*rinc«i of Orange, ministry however w'as still composed in part of tho friends of tho 
eldest sun of the King of the Netherlands; but on the 2n(I of May lato Mr. Canuiug, as well as of the meiiiberH of tho Tory paity. This 
lttl6 she W'UH married to rrince Leopold George Frederic of Saxe- state of things lasted till the cud of May, when a buddon misuuder- 
Coburg, tho present king of Relgiuiii. Her melancholy death in standing or diil'eieiice of opinion produced tho ro.'^igniition of Mr. 
childbed followed on the 6th of November 1817, an event which HnskiHsoii, which w'as immediately followed by that of Lord ])udley, 
jdacetl the Duke of York next in snecession to tlie crown. On the Lord ralmeiHton, and Mr. (Jhoi'les Grant. Tho miuLstry now came 
5th f)f «Taiuiary, in this last-mentioned year, when the rrince Regent once more to bo conqsiscd wholly of persons generally considered as 
went to (ip(;ii parliament, he was shot at on liis return through the lieloxigiug to the extreme, which wa^ at the same time tho main 
l>ark ; two balls perforated the glass of the curi iago. This uceurronoo j division of the ’Lory ]iarty. In iiarticulur, every^ mcuiber of tho 
luui the excited state of the country led to the suspension of the j cabinet had iiitherto been resolutely and btcadily o])po.seil to the 

Habeas C'orpus Act, and to various other measurcM euriailiiig tlic | coucessjon of what was called the eiiianf.'.i])atioii of tho Roman 

public liberties. At this time, of seven sons of tlie king no one bad Catht>]ieH, aud indeed to every other proposed nutigatiou, whether iu 
any it^Mie ; iu these ciruum stances, in order to jirovide for the con- substance or even iu form, of the rigid I'l-otestaiitism of the state 
tin nance of the line of hU(;cesK^ioii, the diiku.s of Clarence, of Kent, institutions. Tho must important among the other events of this 
aud of Cambridge were all manied in tlie course of the year 1818. year were, the return, on tho 5th of July, of Mr. O’Cunuell, although a 
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Roman Catholic, as representative to the House of Commons for the 
county of Clare ; tho eonvflntiou concluded tJth of Au|^ut«i, botween 
Ali Piisha, viceroy of K^ypt, and Sir Edward Codringtoii,^ lor the 
evacuation of tho Morca by the Turkish troops* in conformity with 
which the whole K^yptiau nrmnniont sailed for Alexandria on the 
4th of October; the resignation by the J)iiko of Clarence, Atigiist 12, 
of tho ofli(?e of lord-high-adiniml, to which he ha<l been appointed by 
Mr. Canning; tho recai, in Docombor, of tho MiLripiis of Anglesea 
fnun the government of Ireland ; and tho visit to tliis country, in the 
latter part of tho year, of Donna Maria da Gloria, the young Queen 
of Portugal. On the ‘JClth of February, this year, liord John Russell 
had cturied his resolutiou in tlio Hoiiso of Commons for the repeal 
of tho Test and Corporation Acts, against the ojtpositiou of ministers, 
by a majority of 2i\7 to lUo. A bill to etlect the object of tho roso> 
lution was afterwards introduced, and ministers refraining from 
joining the opposition to it in tlus I louse of l^ords, it was passed 
into a law. This mcasur had till now been uniformly resisted by 
both Bcctious of the administration under wliicli it was thus 
conceded. 

The groat measure of domestic policy of the year 1820 was the 
concession at last of Roman (Catholic emancipation. The cousideratinn 
of the laws im]u)Hiiig disabilities on Roman Catholics, with a view to 
the ]uacticahility of tlieir safe removal, was recommended hi the king's 
speech, dclivcTcd at the opening of parliament on theTith of Fohruary. 
The Ri'Iief Rill, and anotiter aholishing the forty shilling freehohlers 
ill Ireland, were hnmglit intt) the House tif Cfunnious t<igether by Mr. 
Secretary Perl, and read a (irst time on the Kith of March. The 
Hccoml reading of the Ih lief Rill was carried on tho I Sth by a majority 
of to 17.‘1 ; on tlic tliinl reailing, J50th <if March, the miinhers were, 
aycK lines 112; the eeeond reading in tlie fjurds wa^t enrried on 
the Ith of April by a majority of 217 to 112; and the thinl rea»ling 
on the loth by a majority of 2l;> to 104. Roth hills received the 
assent on the RUh. Mr. G't'oniifU pi‘csenie<l liimKolf to take his sirit 
for CUarc on the loth of May following; hut after he had bfien heard 
at tli(‘ bar, it was resolved by a majority of 100 to 116, that, he should 
not ho entith d to sit or vote without first, taking t, hr oath of KUprcniacy; 
and nil his refusal to take the saitl oath, a new writ was ordered to he 
issued for ('hire. 

Ill the early part of tho yeai* ls:'0 the king, who had for some time 
past lived in great seclnsion, was attacked by an illness which st»on 
asstiiiKid a serious apiiearance. After all prospi'ct of his r<)Covery had 
bet II for some time lost, ln‘ died at Windsor < .-aHtle on tho morning of 
the 2htli o'. .luiu', in the sixty-eighth year oF his age, and the eleventh 
of his reign. The saJiK! day proclamation was made of tho aceasHioii 
of King William IV. 

Many iirijiurtant altcrali«>iia of tlnj laws were made in tlie reign of 
CJi'orge I V., beside.s the great national me iPuroa tli.it have been already 
noticed. Roth the laws relating to the jniiiishiiH'iit and tho.ic rehiliiig 
to the trial of (dlrnc's were eoii.solidated ainl amended hy .several acts 
introduced by Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, Perl, in which, ami aho in 
the general adminislratioii of tho la>v, eonsidei*:ihle progre.«s was m.-ide 
in the. upplieation of the two great priiieiple.s of diiiiinishing the 
ssuigiiinary character and increasing the certainty of punisliimsils. 
Among the other legislative innovations of the ivigii may he eiiiiiiie 
rated tlie act of 182*5. iihiili.-^hing the ancient custom of burying prr>ons 
who li:id committed iclo-dii-scin crofi-?-rnads, with a ftakc driven through 
their bodies; the Marri.'igo Act AnitMidnient Acts of 1822. I82*‘», aud 
1821 ; the ae.t of 1.S24, fur the restoration in blood of the repreaeiita- 
tives of tlio Scottish peers attainted in l71o and 17 l.*» ; the aet of the 
same year for a.scertainii]g and e.^tablishiiig a unil'ormity of weights 
and inr.'isure.s ; tlio act of the samts year for the repeal of tho coiiiVii- 
uatioTi law’s ; tlic act of 1827 to jireveiit iirnvts upon the uiesue procers 
where the cause oi action is under 20/. ; the act of 1 828 for rendering 
a writtem Tiiemorandiini necessary to the validity' of certain promisc.s 
and engagements; the ue.t of the same year for regulating the 
importation of corn; the Mcti.i)>oli.s Police Act. of 182P; the act of 
18o() rcp€?aUng tho beer duties ; and the act of tho same year substi- 
tuting the puiiishmeiit of t.ran.sportatioii for that of death, in cases of 
forgery. The nKuition of these measnri's is sullielcnt to indicate tho 
progres.s of legislation during the i-cigii. 

OKOKOK OF 1 R'jNM ARK, PIJI has a ])Iaco in English history 
OB the husband of one of our queens, and as having resided many years 
in England, and held a high ]Hihlic ollioe. lie was born April 2l8t 
1G£»8, and was the yonng«*st son of kVcdcrick 111., king of Denmark, 
and the only hrethor of Frederick’s successor, Christiau V. His 
mother was Sophia Amelia, daughter of George, duke of l.iinebuig. 
Ho made his lirst vi>it to Engliind, after a short tour ii. France, in 
July lUOii, when he was iiitroducrd at court, but reiiiniueil only a few 
days. At the battle of Luiideii, fought hetwee.n the Danes and tho 
Swedes, Doceniber Hl.li Ki7»i, Prince (.b.-orgo is staled to have dh^tiu- 
gULshed himself hy Ids bravery ; and the ruscuo of tlio king his brother, 
after ho had boon taken prisoner by tho enemy, is nttributed iiminly 
to him. Tlio ih'iiiccsH Mary of York having Viccii married to the IViiice 
of Orange in 1G77, tho duke her father is said t<> have pressed his 
brother the king to leave to him tho disposal of his other daughter 
Anno ; but Charles tliought it more arlvisahle to comply in this instance 
with tho tiaiional wish, and to havo her also tnurried to a Proteataut. 
Anne's first Huitor was the Prince of Hnnovor (afterwards her successfir. 
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Georgo 1.), who came over to pay his addresses to her in KUU, hut 
hod scarcely landed when he was recalled by his father, who had 
negotiated a marriago for him with the daughter of the Duke of Zell. 
S<ime time iiftorwards overture.^ w'oro made in behalf of his brother hy 
the king of Denmark; and. Prince George having come over, he and 
Anne wi>re married at SL. James's on the evening of tho 28th of 
July 1683. 

On the accession of his fathcr-iii-law as James II., Prince George was 
made a privy councillor ; and he was not nuilerstood over to havo 
made any opposition to the measures of the court till the last moment. 
The truth however appears to be tlmt lie was a mere cypher. 
Charles II. is said to have declared that he had tried him drunk and 
sober, and, he added witli an oath, there wa.-; nothing in him. Nobody 
seems to have thought it worth while at this time even to try to 
mako a tool of him. When the revolution came ho is understood to 
havo acted under tlio direction of his wife. It had been arranged some 
days before by her and Lard Churchill (afterwards the Duke of 
Marlborough), wlio was much in their confidence, that he should go 
over to the IViuco of Orange, and Anne had transmitted to William 
an express promise to that ofl[<*ct. Prince George however continued 
with the king till the night of the 24tli of November (KISS), when, 
being at Andover, on his leaving table after having HU])pod with .lainc.'s 
hy his maje.sty's invitation, he rode off in company with the Duke of 
Ormond, Lord I irumlanrig, and Mr. Royle, and joined Willi.ain at. 
Sherhorne ('astle ; having left behind him a letter to his fatijcr-iii-iaw. 
in whicli ho attributed what he had done to zeal for the Protu-ita:!^ 
religion. What !” said .lames, when ho was told of his flight, “ est-il 
po.ssihle gone too T' This, it eeeni'*, was the prince's commfiii phrasi* 
oil all occti^oiis; and it had. been in gn at requisition dnriiit some 
pri'viniis days, wlien reports of one desertion afler anuther wore 
coii.stantly coming in. 

AfttT the ncccptance of the crown by William, Prince George was 
natiiraliscfl hy act of parliament, and iminediately before the coronation 
of the iiHw king and (]ueeu, in April 1689, ho was created an Engli-h 
pen- hy the titles of R:iroii of Wokingham, Karl of Kendal, and J)ukfr? 
of (jiiuihiTlaiid. He accompanied the king to Ireland in 1690, and 
was jircsoiit at the hatrlo of tho Roytie. lie iisoil to attend ami vote 
in tho House of Lords both in tho reign of William and in that of 
Anne, and he was oven made occasionally to vote against the court in 
the former reign. His name .stands ntUxod to the proto.':! nnule agjiirist 
the rejection of the Place Rill of 1692, which had passed the (- 0111100118 , 
and the defeat of which was only eifoeted in tlui Upper House by the 
great e.Ht exertions of the government. In other l•asl^^, again, they would 
get him to vote against his own eonvictioiM ; as, for in.'st.incc, in that, 
of the bill against Oeca-^ional (lonforniity brought in by the Tory 
iniiiiMlry in tho first yesr of (,hieeii A line. Imiced he wa^ only an 
occasional conforruist himself, being in the habit of atti-nding th<i 
Lutiieran se rvice in a chapel of his own, although ho submitted to 
take tho sacrament aci'ordiiig to the forms of the Church of England 
when it hfcanie necessary to do so 011 his being appoiiiled to otlic>*. 

(>u the accession of Anne, while the actual commaiul of the army 
wa.s left in the liands of Marlliorongh, Prince George was declared 
generalissimo of ail the queen’s force.s by sea and land; and ho wa.-^ 
al.'O luaiie lord high ailmiral, but with tho novelty of a council to 
assi.st or act along with him. The qiireii also sent a iiie.ssjigtj to tlio 
Comiuoiis, (le.siring them to make some .suitable jjrovi.sioii for her 
hiisliaiid in ease ho should outlive her; and it was agreed that he 
should ill tli.it ca.so havo an incuiiic of l(M»,i K)6/. (.b’cat opposition 
however was made in the 1 j 01 'i. 1 .s to a clause in tho act exiMiipting tho 
priiu'c from being oompr. hembd iu an incapacity created by the act 
settling the succcs.'-ion on the house of Hanover, which bail proviiled 
that no foreigner, although naturalised, should hold any enqiUiymcut 
under the crown after that family came to the ilironc. 

The prince's administration of the Admiralty was not gloriou.s. In 
1703, iu 17b4, and again in 17t>7, the loiide.st complaints wore bronghi 
furwaril in p:irliam<. nt both against the proceedings of the lonl liigli 
adiiuriil’.s council and the conduct of alfair.s at sea. Jii i'act ;is Marl- 
borongh, now a duke, governed the army in his own mime, he governed 
the navy also through hU brother. Admiral George ('hiireliill, who was 
all along the ])rinee’s chief adviser. ’I'hc priiici; i.s .said to have soiuotimes 
complained of his iiisignilio.mce or watil of influence, hut bis dissatis- 
faction cvajioratcd iu ihc ijiiietest w.ay. Lord 1 )artmuiit.ii ha.s .some 
curious uotice.s of him iu lii.s si*letictic notes to Riinit‘t's lii.story. Jii 
one place he says ; “ Jli.s beh.aviour at tho rovolnlion showed he could 

be made a tool of uj>oii occasions, but King William treated him with 
the ntmo.'<t contempt. ^\ hen Qiiecii Anno c.iLue to th.: throne she 
showi'il him little respect, but expected everyboiiy cl.-o should giv'e 
him more than wa.s his due; but it was soon fonn i out lii-d liis iuter- 
po.nng was a prejudice in obtaining favour.s at eoiiiL.'* J ^artmoutii 
go«*s on to .state ih it all foreign princes Inid him in very low esteem, 
and ho nicutious some strange .^Ul‘UlIses made :il>i'o:i<l as to the causes 
of his want of iiilliienee which were certain ly aitogctl.er iimigi'iary. 
“After thirty years living in Juigland, ' this note concludes, “ he dictl 
of eating and drinking, without any man's thinking himself obliged to 
him ; but 1 have been tolil that ho would sometimes do ill olUcc.s, 
though he never did a good oin?." (Rurijct, * Own Thiic.H/ i. 643. See 
also note 011 ii. 489.) 

lli.s death took place at lvon.singtip\ Palace, October 2.Sth, 1708. 
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His little capacity for buBineBs was inado still less by bis indolence 
or love of ease, which aj^poars really to have been his strongest pas- 
sion, or the most marked point of his character. Anne boro him 
no fewer than nineteen children, of whom only five lived to be 
baptised, and even of these two died on the day on which they were 
bom. A daughter Mary, bom Juno 2ud 1GS5, lived till Fobmaiy 8th 
1687 ; another. Anno So;)hiu, born May 12th 1686, lived till February 
2nd 1687; only a son, William, born July 24th 1689, and soon after 
created Duke of Oloucestcr (thongli the patent never passed the great 
seal), and in 1696 elected and installed a Knight of tlie Garter, outlived 
his infancy : he died July 30th 1700. Ho was a boy of great promise, 
and i copious account of him is given by Burnet, who was his 
preceptor. 

GKOllGE I. snmamod the Long-handed, grond-duke of Russia, was 
the son of Vladimir Monomaclios, who married Gyda, daughter of 
Harold, the Inst Saxon king of Knglanil. After the death of her 
father at the battle of Hastings, in 1065, Gyda retired to Sweden, 
from which country she mari’ied Vladimir, about 1070. It is how- 
ever impossible to oscertniu whether George was the son of the 
English princess, as his father was married three times ; but it is very 
probable, ns Gcorgo died in 11.57, at an advanced ago. lie was of a 
ver^* aral)iti<»us and gmsping character, a circumstanco from which he 
derived his surname, the Long-handed. Having received for Ids 
appanage the principality of Hoozdal, siluutt d in the north of Russia, 
he tried to establiHli himself on the grand-ducal throne of Kiell' which 
was possessed by his nc]ihcvr Isiaslaf, and he succeeded in driving him 
from that prineijiulity (1149), but he was hoou arterw.<irds expelled 
himself by the JTiingariaus, wlio restored Isiaslaf. After niatiy 
vicissitudes ho attained his object, and became graud-duko of Kielf 
in 1155. lie died two years afterwards. The reign uf George is 
remarkable for the foundation of Moscow in a spot where, as the 
chroniclers relate, there lived a rich man named Koochko, of w*hose 
wife George became enamoured, and where, after causing the hnsb£uid 
to be murdered, and liuving established for some time his residence 
there, he laid the foundation of a future city. Gcoigo was very 
partial to the soiitheru principalities of Russia, and being for a lung 
time unable to posRess any of them, lie built several towns in bis own 
dominions, to which he gave the names of those cities which were 
sittiuted in the south; as for instance, Vladimir, Peryaslay, Ac. His 
own dominions, inhabited originally by several h'innisli tribes, 
living in an almost savage state, and being mostly idulalors, became 
civilised under this reign by the foundation of cities, churches, and 
monasteries. 

George peofded the new towns with settlers of Slavonian and Finnish 
stock, whom ho attracted by granting them jirivilcges and several 
other advantagoa. This is the origin uf the pofiulutioii of Grand 
Russia, generally known under the name of the Muscovite or Souz- 
dalinn, which being a mixture of Slavonians and Fins, exhibits a 
striking contrast in ])byHical ajipcarancc^ language, manners, and 
cbaructer to all the other Slavonian populations. This people ought 
never to bo confounded with the real lluBsiaiis, who inhabit the 
south-western provinces of the present Russian empire, as well as 
Galicia or Austrian Poland, and who, being of a pure Slavonic I'aco, 
much more resemble in every rG8])ect the Poles, the Slovaeks of ITun- 
gaiy, and otlicr people of Slavonic origin, than the population of Grand 
Kussiii. After the reign of Qeorgo I., the northern principalltit'S 
acquired great importance, and liis son Andrew increased his power 
and establiHhed Lis residence at the town of Vladimir, which was 
built by his father on the banks of the Klasma. Instead of aiming at 
the poBsessioii of Kiefl', which conferred the empty title of the Gmud- 
Duke of Russia, and which was captured and sacked by his son and 
a coalition of other princes (11 59), he assumed that title in his own 
dominions. lie strengthened his power by exiling all his brothers, 
who found refuge at the court of the Emperor Manuel ComnenuH. 
Andrew was murdered by some conspirators in 1174. After two 
years of civil war, during which Michel, prince of Rezan, for a short 
time occupied the throne of Vladimir, VKevolod, brother of Andrew 
and son of George I., obtained the grand-due^ dignity, which lie 
preserved till his death in 1212. 

GEORGE IL, son of Vsevolod and grandson of George L, became 
grnnd-duko, not immediately after the death uf liis father, but afUn* 
that of his competitor, the grand-duke Constantine, in 1219. His 
reigu is marked by one of the most important events uf the middle 
ages, wbich bus produced the most decisive iuducnce on the condition 
of Russia; wc mean the invasion of the Moguls, the circumstanceB of 
which cannot be well undtaslood without previously givbig a short 
sketch of the state of Russia at the beginning of the 13th century. 

The dominions of Vladimir tlui Great (who died in 1015) extended 
almost from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and from the frontiers of 
Hungary and Poland to the banks of the Volga, containing several 
tribes of Slavonians in the south and the west, and of Fins in the 
north and the east, who were forcibly united under the dominion of 
tho Varangian or Norman dynasty of Kuric, but divided by that 
monarch between his twelve sons. From that time tho dillerent prin- 
cijialities, ulthougli oceaKionally united, continued to be subdivided by 
Bovernl succesrive sovereigns, so that at the period in question there 
was a great number of minor princes besides tho two great princi- 
jpalities of Vladimir in the north and uf llalich in the south. Tho 


most iin])orbant neighbours of Russia at that time were tho nomadic 
nation of tho Folovtzee, called by the Byzantine writers Gomans, wh(» 
established thom.selve8, about the middle of the 11th century, in the 
countries along the shores of the Black Sea from the banks of the Don 
to those of the Danube. By their inroads they bocamo formidable to 
all their neighbours, but particularly to the Russiiui princes, by whom 
they were also ofUm hired as auxiliaiy troops. In 1224 the Mogul 
expedition sent by Gengis Khan under his son Joodgeo Khan, to extend 
his conquests in the west, attacked the Polovtzco, whose chieftains, 
being defeated by tho Moguls, fled to Russia, and eiitreutod tho 
Russian princes to Ui^^sist them against an enemy, who, as they 
expressed it, has taken our conutry to-day and will take yours 
to-nmiTOw.” 

The Russian princes of the south, influenced by Motislaf, duke of 
Halich, listened t(» the Polovizeo, and having assembled an army of 
about 100,000 men, which was joined by great uumber-s of tho Polovtzco, 
marched agaiiisl tho Moguls. 

TJie coinbined army was entirely defeated by the Moguls on the 
31st of May 1 224, on the banks of the river Kalka(now Kalmius) near 
the town of Mariupol. I'he Moguls after this victory extimdod their 
devastations as far as the banks of the Dnieper, but although no ivsist- 
anco was ollered, they Kuddeiily re tired Jrom the Dnieper into the 
deserts of Central Asia, and their invasion jiriidiiccd on the niind.-t of 
tho inhabitants tlic eflects of a sup^ruatural apparition. George II. 
bad despatclied an auxiliary force against llieMo^mls, but on their way 
they heard of tho fate of the Russian expedition, and returned witlioiit 
meeting the invadera. 'J’he Russian princes roou forgot the invasion 
of the Moguls, and instead of thinking of the possibility of thoii- 
rdturii, abaiifloned tlieinsolves to their usual broils and internal as well 
as external feuds. Nothing was heard of tlic Moguls till 1237, when 
a repoi*t was spread that tliey had in vailed tlie country of the Biilga- 
riauH, situated on the banks of the Vedga, in tho prisent governinent 
of Kasau. It uas Jkitoo Khan, granilsoii of (4engis Khiin, who was 
sent by liis uncle Oktay with 300,000 men in ordi-r to extend his con- 
quests to the west, and with iiistrnctioiis to give ]it‘aco only to the 
coinpiered imtioiiK. Tlie rrpnrt was followed by the appearance of 
the invaders, who entered the principalities of Rezan, and siiniinoned 
its sovereign to submit and to give up the tenlli part of all bis and 
hia subjects' projiert}’. The Duke of Rezan, wRh souie uiiuor priuctts, 
resolving to oj>po.se tho Moguls, sent a iiic.-sago to the graiul diike 
George requesting his assistaiici? ; but George rtdying on his own ibrces 
refused to join them, and decided on awaiting the approach of Llie 
enemy in his own dominions. The Moguls took and de.stroyed Ih'zaii 
after a brave defence, and inassacmi the inliabitants. Aloscow, 

I Kolomna, and many other cities shared the same fate, tleoige t ii- 
trusted the dofouco of his capital Vladimir to his huus, ami rotirod to 
a fortified camp on tlui banks of the river »Sit. The cajiitd was taken 
by storm in February 1238, and evorylhiiig was destroyed with lire 
and sword. 

George IL, whose two sons perished at Vladimir, awaitcjd the 
enemies in his position, and tlmngh attacked by an overwhelming 
force fought bravely till ho was killed, on tho -Itli of March .I23.s. 
I'hc Moguls soon retired beyond the Volga, but in the next year they 
iuvfided Suutliern Russia, and having devastated a part of Jlung: ry 
and Poland, penetrated as far as Liegnitz in Silesia, where tliey 
were repulsed in a battle with the Silesian dukes assisted by tho 
Germans. 

Batoo Klmi returned to the banks of the Volga, whore liosumnionod 
the Russian jirinccs to ])ny him homai^'e. Resistance was hopeless, 
and the grand-duke Yaroslaf, brother to (.Jeorge IL, was the first who 
ackiiowlcdgcrl tho sovereignty of the Grand Khan. This is the begin 
niiig of the Mogul or Tartar iloiuinatiou in Russia, which lasted till 
about 1470. 

GERARD, a celebrated translator of the middle ages, wa^i born at 
Crciiiouu, ill Lombard 3 ', in 1114. Jle early applied himstdf to philo- 
sophical studies, but as they were in a very low condition at that 
time amongst tho Western Christians, he went to Spain, where learn- 
ing was in a flourishing stsito amongst tho A rab.s. Jlo thoiM became 
thoroughly acquainted with tho Arabic, and ajiplicd himself parti- 
cuiuriy to tho translation of difluront works from that language into 
Latin. Gerard returned to his nativo town, where he died iu 1187, 
at tho ago of scvouiy-tiiree. 

liis ])riucipul translations which have reached us are — 1. * Theoria 
Plauctiu'urii.' 2. ' Allukon do Causis Crepiisculoriiiu.' 3. * Gcomantju 
Astronomic:!.,' wliich was translated into l*'reiicli, and published under 
the title of ^Gcoiriantie Astronomhjuc,' in 1669 and 16S2. 4. Tho 

Treatise on Medicine, of Avicetiiiu, known by tho name of the * CanonH.' 

5. An Abridgment of tho Medical Treatise of Uhazis, made byAbouli 
Ben David. 6. A Treatise on Medicine, by tho same Rhazis. 7. 'Prac- 
ticu sive Broviurium Modicum ’ of Sernpion. 8. Tho Book of Albeijg- 
nofit * De Virtute Mediciuurum ot Ciborum.' 9. The ‘ Tberapeutica ’ of 
iSerapion. 10. The work of Jshak, ‘De Defiuitiouibus.’ 11. ‘Albucnsis 
Methodus Medeudi * (libri iii ). 12. ‘ Ars Parva* of Galen. 13. * Com- 
mentaries oil the Prognostics of Jlippucrates.' All these works liave 
been often printed. 

GERARD, FRAN^'OIS, BARON, one of the most distinguished 
painters of France, was born of a French father and Italian mother 
at Rome iu 1770. Ho wont early to Paris, and was iirat phusod wdtli 
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the sculptor rajou, and finally with David, as he found painting better 
suited to his taste than sculpture. Qenird's firat work uf note was 



printo. The next work which attracted notice was ‘ Psyche 
rouciviug the First KiiM from (hipid/ w'hich, though extremely elaborate 
in execution, is an inferior work to the Ijelisariiis : its delicate execu- 
tion and academical drawing arc nearly its only merits ; the figures are 
iiiotioulcBs uud lifeless. Cupid and Psycho look like tinted statues. 
These however were not tho works of the luaturo artist, and they 
were followed by many admirable pictures in history, iioctiy, anti 
portrait. 

Some of Qerard*a works arc among the best and largest oil-paintings 
in existenee. Ilia entrance of JJeury IV, into Paris (his master] liecc), 
painted in 1817, is, in more than one sense, a ]iix}digious work : it is 
tliirty Prciicb feot wide by fifteen high, and is almost one lingo mass 
of life and character; the drawing is correct, vigorous, and varied, the 
colouring vivid, and it is a {jcrfcct i!>c]'.ool*of coaliiiiiu for the period 
it Las beiui engraved by 'roaclii. This picture was painted for 
Louia XVIIT. as a substitute fur the ‘Ikitile of Austerlitz,' painted by 
G(5rard in 1810, and it procured him 1 is title of JUrou. The Mlatlle 
of Austerlitz,’ and the * Coronation of Charles X.,’ painted in 1827, are 
of the same vast proportions as the ‘ IJonry J V^,' but they arc us inferior 
in execution as in subject. The * Rattle of Aasterliiz’ is, like many 
other of tho large paiiiiinga of Xa]>oleon’s battles, little more than a 
dla[}1ay of iiiillLary uiiil'oriu.s, though it is siijieriur to the majority of 
the works of its claa.-', and is equal to its subject : ihore is an engraving 
of it by Godefroy, The ‘ Jloiiry I V.* and the ‘ of A usterlitz ' 

ar<i at VersaillcH. 'I'he * (.'oruiiation of Charle-s X.* wasneai'ly dfstroyed 
in the rev<iliition of 18JUI ; but hud it been enrirely so, (!LU*m*d would 
j < 1 * 0 hahly have rather gained than lost in rejiutatJoii a robe picture 
is lii>wt;\ er a poor subject for any jniiutcr, but i)urticularly for a great 
pamtor. 

Uf Um*ard’s small picture^, the best ia perhaps ‘ Thetis lleai iiig the 
Armour of Achilles,* |t:iinted iu 1822, and purchaseil by Pi'incc Pozzo 
di llorgo, of \vhiv:h Ihcsrc is an engr.a\ing by llicborniiie. Two such 
works as tho * lli:iiry IV.’ and the * 'J’lu Lis* dis|»lay rare powers for the 
same painter ; anil when we consider in addition t!:at lie was coiisiautly 
engaged in ]u)rtrait jniliiting, in >vhich he was unsur|iassod in Franco 
in ills own time, his title to the reputation of one of the great jKiinters 
of reireiiL times is manifest. A list of Gerard's jKjj’braits would alm<ist 
aniu'int to a li^t of the most illustrioiiK personages of his age : Pierre 
Adam Inf (U.ched a collection of eighty fidl-lengtii portraits after him, 
seven inch ‘S and a lialf by five iuelies and a Indf, Fn. iich — M'ullection 
d s I'orLrails Hiutnriijuca dc j\L. le Raroii Gerard, f)remiiT pi'iutro du 
l*oi, graves a rean-lbi (i> jKir M. rierro Adam, preeedeo d'uiic Notice 
sur le I’ortrait llistori<]uo/ 

Udrurd died Jannary 11, 18^17 : ho was a nniiiibor of ilio lird-ituto 
of Fiauee ; a chevrdior of tho niilors of St. i^licliel and the begiou 
d’llonueiir; and menibcr uf the academies of id uiiich, Vienna, J»criiu, 
'J’urin, Mibin, uudJlume. 

'I’herc arc many noticc^s of Gerard in tho hVeneh, and German 
ctuiloinporary pcriotlical press. 

GKKAUD. JE.VN-IG NACI'MSTDultE, but best known by Ids 
ps> ndonyiri, GKANlJ\’^lIJil*j, one of the most eiiiiiieiit I'Voneh carica- 
hiri.->ts and dosigiiors of iilustralious for lj'u>ks, was bom at Nancy iu 
ISUd. llo Aveiit to Paris young, an adventurer witiiout money, and 
without frieuils ; alter awhile got adiiiirrdon to the atelier of Lecointe; 
managed to subsist by de.-iguiiig oostumes, iSlc. ; then advanced to 
making lithographic drawings; and ooutiiiiied improving his artistic 
jiuwers and iucria.dug his stores of (Tlisorviition till 1628, when he 
brought cut his ‘Metamorphosis du Jour,’ by C^randvillo, a series of 
genial, jiiquaiit, arid luirtliful crayon eominentaries and criticisms on 
]i;i.s.^ii)g iVdlies. *i'hc.-o ; ketches ^bad a ]>r>idigiouH success; Grand- 
ville’a po.-itioii wiis ruiv.ned ; and liis peiieil found abundant em- 
ployment. Tbii revolution of 18 JO interfered for a time with his 
occiqiatiou ; but w'hcu fauiibarity bad brought its iuse]>arabli; 
iittendaiit, and the citizen king bad come to be regarded by the 
citizens as u fair mark for the shafts of ridieiile, Grundville made 
liiirself abundantly merry with ilie face and person of his sovereign 
and tho ro^’al advisers. Grandville was the very soul of ‘La Carica- 
ture’ as long as his ])fMicil was periniUed its free excj'cise; but on the 
iu*oniidgation of tlio Jaw re-es Labi Id dug the ‘ eoii.'iiiro ijrealable * for 
designs, ho al>auduiied ])oiitios, and tlirew all his energy into the 
making of drawdngs on wood for illustrated editions of clas.'^ic authoiv, 
i^cc. Here he found a new lit Id of trium]ih. Ills drawings were in 
tluir way almost tho perfeetiou of di.rigns for engraving on W'ood. 
Not meiely wore Lliey admit ably eoueeived, and excellent as exouiplifi- 
catious of the passages they w’cro iuteiidcil to illustrate, but cl *ar, 
correct, and vigorous iu drawing, and brilliant in effect, they exhibited j 
rmiarkablo aptiliide for that {)arti(mlar kind of cmgraviiig. As illus- 
trations — full of fancy, ingenuity, qu.dijt and genuine liiimour, and 
singularly suggestive, — they not only pleased the eye, but really added 
a new ebarrn to the text. Among the works he illustrated were 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ * Kobinsoii Crusne,’ ‘La Fontaine’s Fables,’ 

‘ Berangor,* ‘Jerome Paturot,’ Ac, litderaligablu in labour, he pro- 
duced uu almost infinite iiiiinber of desigm:, a!id yet Ills active fancy 
showed no symptoms of exhaustion or even fatigue. = 
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Rut iu the midst of his bucccsb, aud iu the very prime of his ]iowers, 
his labours were brought to a snd and sudden termination. A man of 
domestic habits, and dcvfitedly fond of Jiis family, he had already had 
the misfortune to lose twm children within a brief sjiacn of time by 
Boino of tlio ordinary maladies of childhood, when his third child in 
attempting to swallow a piece of meat got it so firmly fixed in its 
throat that all attempts to i cmovc it proved unavailing. An incision 
was ]>ro])OBcd iis the only remaining though dangerous remedy ; aud 
while Grandville hesitated whether to cou>eut to the operation, tho 
child died in his arms. Tho shock was more than the unhupi>y father 
could sustain : his intellect gave way, and he survived his child but a 
short pcriocL He clii.d on the 17th of March 1817. aired fortv-throe 

GRUAIID, MAURICE-ETIENNK, COMTE, Marshal of "we 
was a native of Danvilliera, in the dc]>aptmcnt of tho Meiiso. and was 
born Aprd 4, 1773. Ho enttired the army as a voluuti>ur iu i7fi] and 
first saw fire under Jourdaii, at Fleurus. Ho was already a cai>tain in 
1793, and Rernadutte, who was for many years his steadfast friend 
a|»pointed him soon after one of his aides-do-carnp. After the treaty 
of Campu Formio ho attended that general in his cinbassy to Vicmni 
and having saved Jiis life during a riot, stiinulatod by the Austrian 
police, a histing friendship was established between them. In 17l>i] 
ho became a chef-d’escadrou ; and at the battle of Austcrlitz (Dec. 2, 
1805) bis good conduct was so conB]>icuou8 that he received the (..’ross 
of the Legion of Honour on tho field. 

In ISiMi Gerard was appointed to a brigade ; and in 1809, at tho 
buttle of IVagrani, Reruadotte gave him the comiijauil of tho JSaxon 
cavalry. Ho next went to serve iu Spain, where he cajuiinued until 
October 1811, having been ])rcseiil at the battle of Albuera and 
^several others. 

Calli d Uf take part in the cxpi-dition against Ru-sia in 1812, lio 
ooiitrihutrd to the c;iptnx*o of Smohiisko; and during the disastrous 
retreat which followed the burning of Moscow lie wa-j placed as second 
ill command, under Marshal Ney, in the rear of the army. General 
Gerard distiugui.shed him.-elf by many jiroofs of valour at the passage 
of tho Reredna, where, with a lew n giiuents greatly reduced iii num- 
bers, and coiiKistiug of half-famished men, he repeatedly sustaiued the 
shock of ail entire army. In LSI 3 he commanded one of the divisions 
of the 11th corps, under Marahal Macdonald : he was pro.-enl at the 
battle of Rautzeu, and bis exertions, which were made on tho impulse 
of tho moment and without orders, accideratoil tho victory. He 
charged the enemy ngaiu without (or rather contrary to) orders at 
Goldsberg, and routed the Prus-oans with givai bhiughUr, for which 
fi-at of anus tlie em])eror gave liiui th.j com maud of the illh corps, 
GeiuTal Gerard was several times wuumied, and very giiovously at 
the battle of J-eipzie, Oelober J8, 1813. During the lU fence of tho 
Freiitih territory iu 1811, his zeal aud intiv]»idity were freaueiitlv 
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comm'udccl by Napoleon, (specially at the victory of Moirtcrcau. 
A.ttwi his iL'tiiiii li oni Llba, in L..>Li, the emperor gave him the ciiiu- 
iiiuiid of tlie army of tho Moselle. On Llie iMli of .Liuo he was under 
the orders of .Marshal Groucliy at Wavre.-^, aud when tlio rei»orL of tho 
eaimoii was hoard proceeding from the forest of Koignics, Gerard 
recoiinncui led an immediate iidvaaec of Grouchy’s army of reserve iu 
tli.it dircctiou. 

On tlie rintiirii of Louis X\ 111., Gerard retired to Rulgiuin, where 
LSIIj ho miUTied tho daughter of General \ alein:o. Tlio following 
year ho wa^ permitted to return to Franco. Iu Ls30 Louis I’liilijqnj 
created him iiiaivhal of France, and a]ipointL-d him minister of war 
but bis health comjielhd liim to iv.sigii this ollioe a few iiioiith.s later* 
In 1832 ho wius sent to besiege tli-j fortress of Antwer]i, defended by 
tlio Dutch gtuieral (.’hanse, when, liaviiig compelled tho garrLoii to 
capitulate after a gallant defence, he returned to Franco and was 
made a jieer. In 1831 tho citizen king made him pro i« lent of tho 
council, or i>niiie minister; but hi.s declining health obliged him to 
resign this olUoo on the 29th of Uctober, after which he withdrew 
into jiri vale life. I’lio luovLional government of Fi bruary 21, 18 
raised Marshal Gerard to the function of Grand Chan-jclloi* *)f the 
Legion of Honour. Tho marshal lived to t^cj the restoration of the 
llouaparto dynasty: ho died at ParD, August .17, 1852, and was 
interred in tlio chapel uf the riivalidos. 

GKltAUDE, JUllN, a famous lierbalist of tho tiiiio of Queen 
ilizabetli, was horn at Nantwieli in (Cheshire, in tho year 1545 and 
was educated as a surgeon. He r iimved to London, where he obtsiiiicd 
the jiatronage of Lord Rurgldoy, w'lio was him’.elf a luver of j>lanLs, 
aud had the b. .-.t c.uleetion in hi.3 garden of any nobleman iu tho 
kiiigilom. Gerarde had tlie .suj»eriuL.*ndrnco of tiils line gai den, and 
retained his oniployineiit, as lie tells ih himself, for twenty yeaiv.* 

His London nsideucc w.i.s in Ilolboiii, wJiero al o he had a' largo 
hysic-gardeii of his own, which was imibably the first of its kimJ ?ii 
higlaiid tor the uiimb.-r aud variety of its prodiu ti 'us. It ajipears 
that in his younger days he had taken a voyj.ge into tiio Baltic, sinco 
he mentions having seen the wild pines giwiu/ about Narva. Ho 
al.so aay.s of tlio bay or laurci-tree (• Herbal,* ]);». 1177, 1223), “ l' bavo 
not seen any one tree thereof growing Jn Deiiiinrk, JSiiccli, JVdand 
Livonia, or Uus^^ia, or in any of tho.c nild cniiitries where J h'iv« 
travellod.’’ 

Among the Lausduwuio manuscriiit in the RritDh Museum (No. evii. 
art. 92) is a letter uf Gerardo’s own drawdiig uji for Lord Lurghley to 
scud to tho Uuivcivity of Fambrii’gi*, rocoimncndiug tho establi.ih- 



I’lic earliest nulvlicatiou of Gerardo was the catalogue of his own England, and was a retainer «>f the of Bnckiujsham b bm t arlj a« 
cavdeu iu llolburn: *Caiiilogus Arboruin, Fruticum, jur PJantarunj, l(il3. lie accompanied the duke to Spain, and painted a iiiiniatuiis of 
tiiiu qiiiim exoticarum, in Jiorto JoJianuis Qeranli, civis the Infanta for James I,; ho was also (juiployca treaty of 

of. chinirj;;! Ji>>iidiiiensis, niiRcentiuiii/ impeu»iH J. Norton, IfiOG, 4to ; uiarriuge between Prince Charles and the Infanta Muno, tiioiigli 
reprinted in 4to, 1.000. The first edition was dedicated to liord acting ostensibly only oh a painter. Ho was employed also iu Klaiidera 
Burgliley ; the second, after that nublemau’s death, in very flattenng after the acceBsioii of Charles I. to neguciatc a private treaty with 
terms, to Sir Walter Jhileigh. A copy of the first edition (of extreme Spain, the same treaty in which Rubens was couimissioucd on the 
rarity) is preserved in the libroiy of the British Museum, where it part of the liitanta, and about which he c«ime to England. In 1G28 
proved of great use to Mr. Aitou in preparing his * Uortua Keweusis,' ho was knighted by Cliarles at Hampton Court : he W'us iiaturulised 
by enabling him to aBceii;aiii the time when many old plants were first in 1G41, ami died in 1GG7 at Hempstod -Marshall, the seat of Lord 
cultivated. Craven, which was built by Gerbier himself. 


In l.'iOT came out his ‘Herbal, or Qoncral History of Plants,' printed 
by John Norton, in fidio. The wood-cuts with which it was embel- 
lished were procured from Frankfurt, being the same blocks wliich 
had been used for the ‘ Kreuterbucli,' the (lermaii herbal of Taber- 
mcmoutauiia, foL. Krankfurt on-tlic-Muine, lo8S. A second edition of 
(leranle’s * lit?rb!il ’ was publis>bcd by Dr. Tliomus Juliusou, with 
oinendations and corrcictious, fol., Loudon, 1G33 ; ami this work con- 
tinued to Iko one of be-nc sources of butaziiirul intelligeuce, at least 
to tint beginning of the L>tli century. Gerardo died about the yciu* 
1G07. 

iTl'MinERT, afterwards Pope Sylvester 11., was born of jKior parents^ 
at Aurillac in Auvergne. The time of his birth does not appeal* to be 
known ; he died iu 10(>3, at a very advanced age. 

When young he entered the nii»iiJi.stiTy of St. Gerauld at Aurillac, 
and in that school commenced his studies. He afterwards visited 
Catalonia, where lie learned mathematics from a Spani.'‘h bishop. 
Ab -lit yOvS he made a journey to Rome, a circumstance which gave 
him the oppoitunit}^ of still further satisfying his thirst for knowledge. 
Wlieii Gtho 1. eoiifeiTed oil him the aibbry of Uubbiu, Gerbert'& iiidus* 
try was not dimiiiishtd by his promotion. He employed himself 
actividy in teaching, ami for several years, wliile he continued to reside 
:ir. Iiobbio, his fame attracteil studciits from all quarters. Though he 
Kept his abbey till bis elevation to the poutifiuiil chair, he gave up his 
re.-^idcnce in Italy on account of the iiinsisy life wliieh he led thei*e. 
Frttio Italy he is said Ui have gone to Germany, where he became the 
tutor of young Utlm, afterwards the second emperor of that name. 
From Gei’Jiiaiiy lie W'eiit to Rin ims, and Wiis made secretary to the 
Archbishop of Rheiins, and master of the cathedral school. It is a.s a | 
teacher that Gerbii't estahli'hed a nqiutatioii wdiidi few men siiMSC his | 
time hiivo acipiireil. Under his care the school of Rheiuis becatii 
uiiii of Lht' lirst in Fiirope, and it.s high chai auter was maintained for 
nearly a century after his death. Among Gerbert's pupils wc find the 
names of Nithard and li'cnii. In Gcrhcrt was promoted to the 
urchbiHliojtric of liheiiiis, from which howeve r he was deposed a few 
years after lii-^ elevation, lii he received the archiiishi»pric cif 

Ifavcniia fruin the cmjieror Otho 111.; mid in ho wa.s elected to 
til'- j.ontitical chair, which ho filled fur nearly five year.s, under llie 
name of i venter 1 1 . 

'I'hcro is no doubt that Goi bert was a man of great ability and of 
very extensive acquirement. s for his age. lie was nl.so a mo.-^t volu- 
niiiions writer. The Bencdictims of 2St. Maur (‘Jiistuire Litlcraire 
de la France,’ tom. vi., oTT, &.c.) have devoted many jiages to the coii- 
sitleration of his w'ritiiigs; but they have sliown no great discrimi- 
nation ill their erilici.'-m. tleannctry and astronomy were Gtrberl's 
favourite ])ursuits ; there is (or was) extant a manuscript treatise of 
hi.s oil sun-dials, and lie ahso wrote on the astrolabe. He is said to 
have been acquainted with the Greek language. His letters, ]irmicd 
by 1 >u (Jtiesne, i ijfhi, at the end of the second volume of his * Iltstorians 
of France,’ throw some light on the eccksiaBticai intrigues and political 
o\cnts Ilf tbe time. 

GFRI1F.UT, MAR'riN, Prince-Abbot of St-Blaisc, near Frieburg, 
a IcariKsl and laborious writer on music, was born at Horb-.-ur h- 
Ncclvt r, ill 1722. Attached from bi.s ^ouLli to church-music, ho culti- 
ViiU:d it iiri.ddiioiirtly, aud having determined to write a history of it, 
in^ tiavelied ilnriiig Miieo years in l‘'ranc*‘, Italy, and Germany, for the 
]iurpo.-e of colicc.iiug imiteri ik in aid of hi.s work, which was published 
in two quarto voiuiu«-.s, in 177-1, and eiititleii ‘ De Cantu et Aliisica 
Sucr.i, u prima lCccler.iic ..'Ktatc usque ad prui-eu:i Teiupus. lie divides 
his history into tlirec lauls : tlm lir^t fiiii.->hes with the pontificate of 
Hi. Gregory; the second roaches the l^th century; and the third 
comi H down to nearly the date of his own volumes. Though Gorbcit 
directivl his attention almost wholly to the nim^ic of the Roman 
Catholic Cfiiurch, that is, to the Mass, lio notices tliat of the Protestant 
e^tanlii^iiiiirnts, and meiitioUB iu favourable terms Dr. Boyce’s col- 
lection ; but being one cjf tboi^iC who disaiqiruvu tliu use of iugue, and 
all sui:ii labour<^d com position. *>, in ecclesiastical ina^ic, he censures the 
style, vvhilti he adiiiiti the genius and skill of the English composers 
for the fdmrcli. Gerhert published iu 17*^4 another work, of eipial 
iinporiaijoc with th*- foriurr, in two volumes, under the title of 
* fiScriptorcs Ecclcsiastici <le Mmica i^'acru potiB.*=lmum,’ &c., which is a 


Qerbier was the author of several curious works, which aro noticed 
at considerable length by Walpole. One, entitled ‘ Les Efluts jiemicieiix 
des lueBchants Favoris,' &c., he terms iu his ofi-haud way — “ an igno- 
rant, bcrvilc rhapsody, roiitaiiiiiig little urguiiieiit, many lies, and some 
curious facts, if the author is to bo believed." No. 3384 of the 
ITarleiati manuscripts is entitled'- -** Sir Balthasar Gerbier, his admo- 
nitions and disputes with his throe daughters, retiri*d into the English 
iiiiuuery at Paris, 1G4G.* One of those daughters was maid of honour 
to the IVincess Conde, and passed for her mktress wlicii the princess 
made her escape from Chantilly, when the )»nnce was imprisoned by 
Mazarin. There is a portrait of one of Gerbier's daughters, as a 
little girl, by Rubens, in tin* collection of Ijord Sp< ncer ; therts are 
also two ]iiotures of Gerbier's family attributed to Vaudyek ; one 
belonging, in Walpole's time, to the Priiiee of Wales, the other to 
Mr. Eampsuu Gideiiii. ( h-rbier's portrait in one piece with l)obsou 
the painter and Sir C'harles (Aitteivl, painted by Dobson, is in 
Northuiubcrl.'ind House; there is or was also iu the samt! cullei;tion a 
miniature of the Diiko of Buckingham on horseback, ilatt^d IGIS, V>y 
Grrbiiu' hims(ilf. In the Pej»ys Library at Cambritlge there is a mis- 
cellaueou.s collection of robes, Ac., emb]azoin‘<l and illumiiiateil by 
Gerbier. Gerbier appears l.o liavii been a lauirtier, ami to liave had a 
lively caret for hi.s own interests ; and very much of a charlatan though 
a clever one. He kept in ('harles'.i favour after the death of Biieking- 
harij, and he was in favour aho with Charhs IJ. ; he rcturiii d wit.ii 
him to Enghind and de.sigtied the triumphal ai-ches which wore 
erected for his recttplion. He master of the ceremonies to 

Charles 1., and iu 1G28 entertained him and the queen at hi.'i own 
house, at a Mipper, which minst h:ive eost at least luUti/., says a con- 
temporary. Gerbier states iu one of hi.s works that (Jhurles had 
promised him the oilicu of surveyor-general of works, after the death 
of Inigo Jones. From advertisements in tliu ‘ Piirliameiitary Intel- 
ligence,’ ho appears to have given hrctiires in sevt'ral languages at his 
academy in Whitefriars (»n a gnat variety of siilijecLs, with an enter- 
tainment of music ill i(>-iy-r>o. 

(Walpole, J of Puinfinf/, d’e.) 

GERMA'NICUS, C.10.SAR, the elde.'ti son of Drusiis Nero Ger- 
manicus aud of Antonia the younger, the ll(^phew of Tiberius, and 
bi'othc!!' of C'laudiuH, afterw'ardH emperor, was born iu the ye.ir ii.e. 1 I. 
Augustus on adopting Tiberius made the latter ailopt his nephew 
Germaniciis. At the age. of twenty Genjjatiieu.s served with di.stiiic- 
tiou iu Jlalmutia, and afterwards in I'annonia, and on his return 
obtaiiied a triumph. He married Agrippina the ildcr, gruiiil-dangliter 
of Augustus, by w^bom he had nine children ; among others Cains 
Caligula, and Agrippina tlie younger, mother of .Nero. In a.j». 13 
Geriiiauicus was madts consul, aud soon after he wus sent by Augustus 
to eomiiiand the legions on the ithine. On the news of the death of 
Augustus some of the legions on the lower Rhine niLitiziicd, while 
GeriiiuniciiH was absent collecting the revenue iu Gaul; he hustcuod 
back to the camij, aud found it a seeno of tumult aud confusion. 'J'he 
young soldiers demanded an increase of pay, the veterans their dis- 
charge. I’hey had already driven the centurions out of the camp. Some 
uiTerud their assistance to raise Germauicus to the supreme power, 
but h«s rcjoctt;d their ofi'ers with liorror, and lelt his judgixient-heat 
heedless of the clamours aud threats of the tiiuLineers. 1 laving 
retiiN d with a few friends to his Lent, after some cotj»<ult.ition on the 
danger to the emphv, if the ho.-.tiln Germans should take advantage 
of the confusion caused by this sedition of the troops, ho deturuiiued 
upon exhibiting to the soldiers fictitious lotter.-3 of Tiberius, which 
grante<l most of their demands, and the betler to up]>eube them he 
disbursed to them immediately a eousiderable sum by way of bounty. 
He found still greater dillleulty iu quelling a secouii mutiny, which 
broke out on the arrival of the legates from the senate, who brought 
to Germauicus his promotion to tho rank of Broeoiisul. The soldiers 
sus]>ectirig that they came with orilers for their punishment, the 
camp bcL-amu again a scene of conriisiou. Geruiauieus ot'ilered his 
wife Agrippina, with her son Caius Caligula, attended by other ofiicers* 
wives aud ehiidrcii, to leave the camp, us heiug no longer a place of 
safety fur them. 'Plus sight atleeted and mortified the soldiers, who 
begged thi-ir eoinmaiidcr to revoke tho order, to jiunish the guilty, and 
to march against the enemy. They then begun to iufiiut summary 
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execntion on tbo ringlcadera of the mutiny, without waiting for the 
order of their commander. A similar scene took place in the camp 
of two other legions, which were statioued in another ))art of the 
country under the orders of Cniciua. Availing himself of the prec^nt 
state of excitement of the soldiers, Oermanicus crossed the Rhine, 
attacked the Harai, the Bructeri, and oUier German tribes, and routed 
them with great slaughter. In the following year, taking advantage 
of a quarrel between Arminius, the co^ueror of Varua, and Segestea, 
another German chief, ho attacked Arminiua, and penetrated to the 
spot where the h gioiis of Varua had been cut to pieces. The bones 
of the Roman soldiers, whiel^ still lay on the ground, were collected 
ami buried by their countrymen. Arminius however fought bravely, 
and was near defeating a division commanded by Cmciuo. In the 
following campaign Germanicus embarked his troops on board a 
flotilla which he had constmetod or collected for the purpose, and 
sailing from the island of the Batavl, ho landed at the mouth of the 
Ema, from whence he marched towards the V'isurgia, or AVescr, where 
he fuiiiid Arminius cncamiiod. Two obstinate battles were fought in 
HticceNsion, in both of which Arminius was dcleab'd. Goimanicua raised 
a trophy with thia iiipcriptiou : ‘ 'J'ho armj’^ of Tiberius (llaisar, having 
conquered the nations between tbo Rhine and the Kibe, consecrates this 
monuiiient to Mars, Jupiter, and Augustus." After this victoiy ho sent 
part of his legions by land to their winter-quarters on the Rhine, ami 
•with the rest omharked on the Eiiis, to return by sea; but being sur- 
])riHed by a dreatll'ul storm, bis vessels w'orc dispersed, many were lost, 
and ho himself was cast on the csoa^t of the (Jhiiuci, whence lie returned 
to tlni Rhine and placed the logious in winter-quarters. Meantime, 
Tiberius wrote relocated ly to liia nophew, that, lie had earned enough 
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of glory in Germany, and that he ought to rotuni to Rome to enjoy 
the Iriuinph which he had merited, tioriiianicus asked for another 
year to eoiiiplete tho subjugation of Germany, but Tiberius, who felt 
jealous of the glory of his nephew Jind of his pojuilarily with the 
trooj»s, remained and Geriuanicns was obliged to return to 

lioijie, where he trininfilicd ill tho following year a.d. 17. The year 
nrit-r, he was consul for tin* socoiid time with Tibei'ius himself, and 
was sent to the l^ast, where peritms disturbances had broken out, with 
most «‘xt ;iiflive powers. But 'J’ilieriuH took care to have a watch over 
him by ])laciiig in tJio goveriiiiicut of Syria Cuomi.s Tiso, a violent and 
ambitious iiian, who seems to have hern well qualified fur his mission, 
as lie :uiuoy<'d Germanicus iu every iiossible way, and liiswife I'lanciiia 
secoiidi^d iiiin in his purptise. 'riio frank and open nature of Ger- 
nianicus was not a match for the wily intrigues of his enemies. After 
making peace with Artabanus, king of the I’lirthiaus, and calming 
otber disturbances in the East, Germanicus fell ill at Antioch, and 
after lingering soiiio tim<Wie died, plainly expres-sing tt) liis wife and 
friends around him ids e^Riction that he was the victim of the treason 
of l'i.so and Rlanciiia ; whet>ier lie iiii^ant through poison, or through 
their auijoyances, has been a subject of doubt. 11 is wife Agrippina, 
with her son (Jaius and her other ehildren, returned to Rome with the 
ashes of her husband. [Acuummna TUK Kj.df.r.] 

Guriiiaiiieus was generally au.l deeply regretted. Like Ids father 
Driisus he was while living an object of hope to the Romans. 
died A.D. 11», in tho tldrty-Jbiirth year of his age. Jle is praised for 
his biticerit}'^, Ida kind nature, his ilisintercsteduess, and his love of 
information, wldch he exhibited in his travels in Greece imd Egypt. 

(Tacitus, AniialSj lib. i. ii. ; Dion Cassius, lib. Ivii.) 

GEUSON, JOHN CIIARLIKU i)K, chancellor of the University 
of Paris, Burnaracd the Must (Christian Doctor, was born in 1 ilbS, at 
the village! of Gerson, in the diocese of Rheims, whonce ho took his 
name. .1-1 c began his studit s at Paris, where, having risen by degrees, he 
attained the place of chancellnr of tho university, and became canon 
of Notre Dame. Franco wa“» during that period disturbed by civil 
wars, and all bhirope was agitated by the n^ligious contest liotween 
tbo ]>opeH and anti-popes. Gersoii cU>tillgui^<hed himself in his own 
country by loinlly inveighing against the assos'-ination of the Duke 
of Orleans, widish expos'^’d him to a severe persecution from the Duke 
of Burgundy’s party. .Kis liouse w’as pillaged by an infuriated mob, 
and hc'escapcd with his life only by concealing himself for some time 
in the vaults of tho cliurcli of Notre Dame. Dis courage was 
not Rubdiied by this ficc.urriuice. and as sofiti as ho resumed his 
functions ho vigorously attacked, before tho university and the olerg}', 
the doctrines of Jean Petit, a doctor of the University of Paris, whf> 
defended the murder of the Duke of Orleans as a legitimate act in a 


public oration delivered on the 8th of March 1403, where ho main* 
tained that it was permitted, and was even praiseworthy, to kill a 
tyrant ; and that it was allowable to oin]>loy for the attaimiieiit of that 
object nil possible means. Gerson ssealously advocated the con voca- 
tion of the council of Pisa by Ids memoir ^De Unitate Jt^cclc-she.* At 
that council he distini^inshed himself by great firmness united with 
nmcli prudence, when the two conteuding popes, Gregorius XII. and 
Benedict XIll., were disposed, and Alexander V. elected. It was on 
this occasion that he published his ceb^bnitod treatise, * Do Auferibili- 
tate J^ipm.’ Ue appeared at the council of Constance os the ambas- 
sador of Charles IV. king of Franco, and tho representative of the 
French ('huroh and of tho University of l*iiris. In that assembly he 
exorcised an immense inilueiice, ])avtiuiiluvly in the deposition of Pope 
John XXIII., who Lad succeeded Alexander V. lii all his speeches 
and in all his writings he maintained that the church had the right to 
make reforms, nut only with relation to her incuibevs, hut even to her 
chief; that it had tho right of convoking a council without the con- 
Bcut of the pope, whenever ho refused to give it. He also inaintainod 
that it was iiec(‘SHnry to convoke councils general as well its particular, 
to abolish the niiuntes, and to extirpate simony, whicli was then very 
common, i^c. By his inilueiicrii he established as a basis of all the 
decrees of council the ductrine of the supremacy of the church over 
the pope in matters of faith and discijiliiio. Gers m dispute I at tbn 
Council of ('oiista nee with Jlus.s, against W'hom lie deHnrcd liirnself 
with violence. 'J’Jiough Gerson would liave added to his reputation 
b]^Iircveiitiiig the martyrdom of tlie Bohciuiau reformers, it iiinst. bo 
admitted that he was in riiany I'l'spects superior to the superstitiiins 
of his time. He strongly coinleinnt'<l in his treatise * Contra Sectam 
Fhigellatornm ' the solf-torinents inflicted by those fanatics, which 
were zealously promoted by St. ^‘incent Fererius, to wlioin Gurson 
addressed ids friendly remonstrances on that snhjecL In his work 
entitled ‘ De Probatione Spiiiliinm,’ be established the rule.-* by whicli 
a true may be di^tingiiislied from a false revelation ; and ho is far 
from being favourable to the revelations of St. Bridget, which made a 
great noise in his time. 

The persecution of Gerson by the Duke of Burgundy's }iaid.y was 
so violent, that he durst not rtiliirn t<» France, l»ut was obliged to 
take refuge iu Germany. Ho went from CkuistAiice, in the disguiso 
of a pilgrim, to Bavaria, where he wrr»le his work ‘ I)o Consolaiioiie 
Theologia*,’ on the model of thcj orlebrated work of Boiithiiis, ‘ Me 
Consolatione Philosophio;.* It is 'written both in prose and vitrse, and 
passed through many editions. The 'Imitation of Josuk Christ,’ 
generally ascribed to Thomas :i Kern pis, app ‘arod for the first time 
appended to a manuscript of Gcivon's above-mentioned work, ‘Oe 
Consolatione Theologia*,* dated 'wheiir.o arose a supposition 

which has found many supporters, that he ivas the real author of that 
celebrated work, (teison remaim'd si-veral years in Gennaiiy, after 
whicli be rtturiied to J*'rance, and fixed hi-i residence in a eonveiit of 
the CclestiiK! monks at Tyon, of wbicli his brother w;i.s Lhe siqicrior, 
and where he died in I IUD. 

GEliVASK OF CANTKBBl'HV, an historian of the iotli century, 
was a monk of t'hri.st Church in that eity'. Jlis ‘ Chronicle of tlie 
Fvings of Knglainl,’ from to and a ‘ History of the A i\h- 

bishups of Cantorbury,’ from St. Augustim' to Archbishop Hubert, 
who died in ]20.b are liis principal 'works. Jhith arc published by 
JiogtT 'J’wysdeii, in the • Dcceni Scriptoros.' Ihshop Niccdson, in his 
‘English Historical Library,’ -Ito, London, 177G, p. 'bl, ascribes a 
more extciideil history to him, of an entire copy of which he thinks 
Leliind had the perusal. Manuscrijits of Gervase of Caulerbuiy^ an*, ]u c- 
served in the Cottonian Collection, Ve.^pas.. B. xix., and iu the library 
of Corpus Chrirtli (^iillcge, (kimbridge, eod. 'P.ib, both id'good age. 

GEliVASE 1)F TlLlilTRY, also an lii-iorian of the B'»th century, 
received his name from Tilbury iu l-'.ssex, win re he was born. Several 
modern writers state him to have been the nepbow of King Henry II,, 
but it is more certain that througli tin? interest of the J^n.pcrur 
Otho IV. ho was made marshal of the kingdom of Arles in Iraiiee. 
He appeal's to have 'U'ritteu a (Commentary upon (Icutli'cy of Mon 
mouth’s *JIistory of Ih'itain;' a ‘History of the Holy Jiaud;’ a 
treatise, entitled ‘ Originos Burgiiiidluuiini ; ’ and a History uf the 
Kings of England and Franci', comprised in a work entitled ' Otia 
Imperial ia,* a fragment of whiesh is printed, with his name in 
Duchesne’s ‘ TTistoriio Fraucoriiui Scriptoros,’ tom. iii., p. ItGO. IManu- 
Bcripts of tho ‘ Oti.i Iini>erialia’ arc ]»rescrved in the Cottonian 
Collection, Vesp., E. i., and iu the Library of Corpus Ciirisii Cidlcuc, 
Cambridge, cod. -JM; they co^^^prise the treat is's entitled ‘Mimdi 
Descrijitio,’ and ‘ De iMirabilibus Mundi,' ascribed to him ns .separate 
I works. NicolsoTi, ‘Engl. Hist. Lib.' edit. 177'1, f»p. TiO. lal. ascibi's 
to him the ‘ Jflack-Bouk of tlic h'xclie'juei' ; * but M.idox, who pub- 
lishi'd a ve*ry ;!f»rrect evlitiou of that work, give-: it Kich.-ird Nelson, 
bisliop of liondon. 

GKSE'NJUS, FRlEDKHMJ-Hl JNlHt 11 \V HdlEL.B, one of the 
most distiijguishod GriciibilistH of modern timee, was born at Nurd- 
liauKcii, on the ISrd of February 17 >M. He was ed>icat.i*d in tlie 
gymnasium of his native pl.ie *, and afterwards iu tlio universities of 
ilelmsteilt andGbttiugeu. After the coiiipletioii of his studies he was 
for a short time employed as teacher at tho PaHlagogium of lielmstedt ; 
ill IStlfl ho received the post of repetitor in the theological faculty of 
the University of Gi»ttiiigeii. InlSUfl Gesenius, on the recomineinlatioii 
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of tlio celebrated Listorian Jobannefl vou Miiller, was appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient literature in tlie gymnasium of Jlciligeiistadt. Tbis 
ollico liowever was of sljort duriitiun, for in the year fullowiiig ho 
aJGe]>ted the appointuiout of professor extraordinary of theology in 
the University of llnlle, wlicre in 1811 ho w'us rnisud to the rank of 
ordinary professor. During the war of the Liberation the university 
W'as closed, and wlieii it was o])cned again in ISH Gesenius resumed 
his former oHico, and was created Doctor of Divinity. During the 
summer of 182U lie made a journey to I’aris and Dxford, where he 
collouted materials for his great lexicographical works on the Semitic 
languages, lie died on the 23rd of October 1812. Geseuius was 
unqiie.stioiiably the greatest scholar of tiiodern times in his |uu‘Lieular 
departiueiiL of Oriental literature, and the light he linn thrown on the 
Semitic laugtiagesy and especially on the Hebrew, has made a new ora 
in this branch of philology. As a theologian he belonged at fii-st to the 
Jhitionalistic party, but after the appearance of Strauss’s ‘Jafo of 
Jesus* ho joined the philosophical and critical school, in cunsoquoiicu 
of which he was very often sevorcly attackcil by the ortliodox party. 

11 in works on the Hebrew language enjoy a universal reputation, 
and some of them are translated into most European languages. The 
most iinportant among them nr- : — 1. ‘ I.e.\ieou Mannale llobraicum 
ct Ulmkhiiciim in Voter is Test;iuieuti Jiibios/ 2 vols. Svo, Lcip;&i^% iS33. 
This work was originally written in (jSermaii, and went through two 
editions; the third was made in Latin, and a fourth in (iorniaii appeared 
in LS;M. 2. * Jlebrilischi^s JOliMncntarbueh,’ 2 vols. 8vo. The first 
volume of this work is a Hebrew (k'ammar, of wliich the twelfth edition 
appeared at Leipzie in liS.*!P; tlie second is a Hebrew Dtdeclu^, and 
tlic sovouth or last edition was edited after the author’s death hy 'I 
Woite, Loi])zig, LslJ, 'j. ' KriliKcho Oeschiehtu d« r HubrUischeu 
Spruolie und Schrift/ Leipzig, J81o, 8vo, is intended as an introduction 
to the study of Hebrew; a si'cond edidon a])pcare<l in 1827. 1. *De 

Poututeuehi Samaritani Origiiie, Indole ot Auctoritate,’ Halle, 1815. 
5. * Ausfulirliclu's grammatischkrltischo.s Lchrgcbaudo der Hebriiischcn 
Sprache, mit durchg.'ingiger Vcrgleicliuiig der verwaiulttMi Dialeete,* 
Leipzig. 1M7, 8vo. ii. ‘A German translation of the I’rujdiet Isdah, 
willi a ]»hiloiogical, critical, anil JiLturIcal commc.'itaiy,* Leijiizig, 

2L, u vols. bvu: of the ilrsL volume a SL:cand edition appeared in LS2t^ 
7. *Scriptiirie riKcnicia; Moiiumenta quotquot supcrsuiit edita ct 
inedita ad A ulographoriun optimorumque Ex ■m]>lonjin Fidem edidit, 
(’ommezitariis illustravit,* &c., part.s i. to iii., with jilatcs, Ledpzig, 1837, 

4 to. 8. * Virsuch libcr die ^MaJtc;:ischo Sprache, zur Heuiiheilung der 
lieulicli wicderhollun Hehiiu[)tuiig, dass sie ein Uebcu'resb des alt' 
Punisehen sei,’ J^eqizig, 1810, 8vo. 0. * 'J'liesaiiriis ]diilo]ogiciis orithais 
Linguse Jlebraica? ct Cbaldaicie N'eteris Testanieuti,' vol. i. consisting 
of two jiaris, and the second of one, Leijizig, 1820-42, 4to. A few 
copies of ill is work, which is in rcidit}' an eulurgemeut of the one 
ijientioned above under Ko. I, were printed in folio, (lest^iius also 
contributed a great number of articles on Hebrew and other Oriental 
subjects to Ei'sch and Gruber’s givat * Jhicyclopncdia.' Libliuul 
geogra[»ljy is e-pecially indebtiMl to him for the iiote.s which lie added 
to the /German ti-anslation of Hnrckhardt'a ‘ Travels in Syria and 
I'alcbtinc/ ^Vcimal^ 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. 

(iWat-r Sdcroloy ihr iMalschui for 1842 ; Gcscuius, Kinc Erinncruni/ 
fiir acute Frctimic^ Jlcrliu, 1842, 8vo.) 

GESNKK, an einiiieiit scholar and naturalist, who was a 

thiuiijg example of the truth of the remark, that those who have most 
H j do, and arc willing to work, find most time. iScginniug his career j 
under all the disadvantages utteuduut on ]>overty, Rickiies.s, und domestic 
caiuniity, and cut oil' at Liic curly age of forty-eight, Gosuor left behind 
liim, notwithstanding the cares of the mediLul j>rufeHsiun which he 
actively und siurcessfully exercised, such an amount of literary luboiii* 
an would have won for him the title of one of the most learnc l and 
industrious of men, if his useful life had been occupied solely in its 
production. Ziirich was Ids birthqiluco, ivLcro on the 2(Jth of March 
1518 he came into the world to add to tiio dilliciilties of his parents, 
who were struggling to stqqiort a larges family. His father ajipi*ars to 
have been a skiiiuer or worker in liidc'', and his motlier’s name was 
Fricciu<4, or Frick, ’i’o his niateriial uncle, J ohu Friccius, he seems to have 
been indebted for kind a.si-istaiicc and tuition ; but this good ridaiiou 
died — his father was killed at the battle of Zug (1.031), when the son 
was only iifteeu — and the poor lad, after struggling with a ilropsical 
disorder, set out for Strasbourg to seek his fortune. He was among 
strangers, but his Bjiirit bore him up ; and in the stu'vice of tlie well- 
known Lutheran, ^Volfgaug Fubricius Capito, ho resumed the study of 
the Hebrew longnago, which he had li^uii to learn at Ziirlch. On his 
return to Swilzeiluud the academy o^^iirich allowed him a jjcnsiou, 
which enabled him to travel in Franci.^ At ilourges, whore ho stayed 
a year, Greek and Latin j>riucij>aily engaged Jiis attention; and to 
assist in defraying his expenses, he taught in school. From liourgcs 
he proceeded to Paris, wliere ho does nut a])pear to have done much ; 
and after a short stay at ISirnsbourg, whither he was led by the hope 
of employment, the University of Ziirich sent for him, and he became 
a teacher there. He now married, at the ago of twenty, not with the 
approbation of Lis friends, who saw that lii.i income could not be eipisCl 
to his wants. 

The church was his destination, but the strong impulse of his mind 
stiniiiluted him to the study of physic, to which he dciermiued to 
apply liimBclf with a jirofcssioual view ; and, resigning his situation at 
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Zurich, ho went to Basel as a modiofil student, his pension being still 
coutinned. Hero he .seems to have coiiiiiienced his labours ibr the 
public in sn peri u tending the edition of the Greek Dictionaiy of Pha- 
vorinus; and he accepted the Greek professorship in the newly-founded 
university of Lausanne. He afterwards passed a year at Montpellier, 
where he I'oriiied an intimate acqnaiutaiice with Laurent Joubert, the 
celebrated physician, and Kondelctins, the great naturalist. His 
ernoluineiits wei*e now not onl|^ adequate to his expenses, but more- 
over enabled him to prosecute the medical and botanical pursuits so 
dear to him ; and at Hasel in l.'Hl, or as others say in 1540, lie took 
his degree of Doctor in Medicine. Zilricl^was the held of his practice, 
which enabled him to cultivate) his taste for natural history. He 
founded luid HU]>ported a botanic garden, collected a line library, 
made numerous drawings, and gave constant emjdoymeiit to a painter 
and to ail engraver in wood. In tlie midst of his laborious jirofession, 
the astonishing industry of the man found time for the jiriucipal works 
on which his fame rests, lie lived honoured and respected for Ids 
talents and benevolence in his native town, till an attack of the 
pestilence wliich ho had suceeHtiful ly combated in the cases of others, 
and to which hjs professional activity most probably expi>;-cd him, 
carried him off in his forty-ninth year, on the Ditli of Dccoinber 1565. 
His ivmain.s rest in the cloister of the groat chui-ch ut Ziiricli, neni* 
those of his friend Frisius. He was Licwaiied in abum lance of Latin 
and in some G rei k verses. Theodore Ileza wa.s Hinong the most elegant 
of these tributaries; and his funeral oration was pronoiiiiceil by Jo.sia'4 
Simlor, who wrote his life (1560, 4 to), of which Gusner himself had 
given some details in his * ilibliotheca but jicrliaps tlie most, com- 
plete biography is that of Schmiedel, prelixeil to Gc.^iier's botiinieal 
works. Jle must have been much iamunted by his conteinpor irios ; 
for, ill addition to liis other amiable (pialitics, he u]i]iears to have been 
a general jieacainaker- his calm, candid, and eipiabie temper enabling 
him to Kootiic the angry feelings of authors under their real or 
imagined wrong.s ; and he \vn.s always ready to lay a^i«le his own 
labours to assist otli n's. Jlo devoted his iinic to the supervision and 
publi atloii of Moibiin\s work mi Dioscoridos for the oinoluiiieiiL of 
ids deceased friend’s family ; ami the ‘Jlistoria I’laiitai uiji ’ of N'alerius 
CurduH was aftiT the death of the author edited by (le.snrr ; us well 
as the * Lexicon llei Herbaria' ’I’nlinguo* of David Kyber, who died of 
till) j)]ague at Strai^bourg in 155.:.*». 

Ill tlie j’car 1.515 Ge.'-iier joiirneye-l to Veiilc* and Aiig'ilmrg, whei'e 
he made the aeqiiaiiitanee of many learned and iiieriiorious tiien ; and 
this leads us to the literary work.s which have ju'^tly reiideriid Gesner’s 
name famous, for then it was lie emunieiieed the ]>iil)lic itioii of his 
‘Bibliotheca Uuiver.salis,’ a grand design, and the lirst and hirhorto 
the most conqihde bibliogiapliical work upon a large sealtf. <.icsiier’.s 
‘Bibliotheca’ was a catalogue of Greek, J-.atin, and fiebrew works, 
with criticisms, and frequently specimexi.s of the author quoted, and 
appeared in 1 vol. folio (1545, Zurich). The volume ‘ Paiidectar urn, 
sive Partitionuiii Fiiivoivalium ’ (l.‘»4.s) may be eoii-:ith?re<i as the 
Hccotid of tlie ‘ Bibliotheca.’ Gesrier nevei* published the book relating 
to medical works, because he did not consider it to b-; siitlieiuntly 
perfect. An abridgment of the ‘ Bibliotlieca ’ by l^ycostheijes, and 
coiijjduted by Simler and J. .1. Fries, was published in 1583 (fnJio). 
Jlalli r’s ‘ Bibliotheca Botaiiieii,* aiiti ‘ Bibliolhcca Auatoniica,’ were 
probably imagined fi'om Gesuer’s work. 

But the ‘iiisturia; Aniinalium ’ mast be considered the’ gnait work 
of Gcsucr. Those well-hlloiJ folio volumes ajipeared at Ziirioh in the 
following order: — Viviparous (.juadruped.s (1551); Oviparous Quadru- 
peds (1554) ; Birds(i555); Fisiies and other Aquatie*Aniiii:ils (1556) 
— thi.s volume contains the labours of his uMtem]ioraries and friemi.s 
Beluu and Jiondelot, with some additions l^^iiuiself ; Serpents (po.'^t- 
humou;^ and published by •JuinoH C'arroii, a Frankfurt physieiau, 1 587) - 
this is more rare than tlie other volumes, and there i.s usually added 
a tri'atise on the Scor]»iou, posthiiiiioii.i al.'^o, and published in the last- 
mentioned year at Zurich by Ga.spar Wolf. There is also an edition 
in German. Of the JiihccIh, hothc inodited iigiires of butterllios are 
all that are known ; but that Gesiier liad not neglected this ela.s.s of 
animals i.s manifost from Mnuifut’s ‘ liiHcetorum sivo Miiiitiioruirt 
Auimalium ’J’heatruni ; oliiii ab JCdoardo Wottono, Cuurudo Gesnero, 
I'liomaquc I'eniiio, iuchoatum’ (fob, Loud., 1634), which is jiartly maile 
up from Gesner’s fragments. The work does not couqiriso the Molliisks 
and ’i’estaeeauH as a class. 

All agree tiiat this compilation, having for Its object nothing less 
than a general history of animated nature, concf'utrating and criticrally 
revising all that had boon done before the time of the author, enriched 
with his own knowl' clgc, and illustrated by many iiicitlental remarks 
iu the deparliueutH of botany and luedicino, might have been coiisiderod 
as evidence of most ]>erseveriug and praiseworthy industry, if it ha<l 
been the ])i'oducliun of a recluse whu.so long life had been entirely 
spent iu the task : whereas it was only one of many books written by 
a uiaii who gained his Bubsistence by perhaps the most haniHsing ami 
time-consumiug of all professions, and who died iu hiiruess when he 
was uot forty nine years old. 

Gt-Hijor, iu this work, which ho carried out to coni|>1otion as far a 4 
the Vertebrata ore coiicerued, followed tUo method of Aristotle; 
and though there is uot auy establishment of genera, it may be cOii- 
^iilt-rod as the source of more iiioderii zoology, from wliich 

HUGCuediiig writers drew largely, aud of which their publicutious mainly 
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oonsiBted. Thus it ivaa copied in luany parts, almost literally, by 
Aldrovaudus; and Joustou's * iiisloria Naturalis’ is little more than 
au abridgment of it. 

Gosner's 'HistorisM* were compressed and appeared under this 
titles of * leones Auimalium/ &c. This book is much more common 
than tho original. 

rassiug by the varioui4 learned treatises that flowed from Qesner s 
prolific pen, we must notice the complete tnmslation of the works of 
^lian (IfifiO). Gusner's notes also appear in the edition of Grouovius 
(London, 17*14), &e. 

This extraoriliuary man is next presontod to us in another point of 
view ; fur he is said to have designed and painted more than 1500 
plants. A large sliare of the 15U0 figures prepared by Gesner for 
his ‘ History of Plants,’ and left at his death, passed into tho M^'pitomc 
Matthioii/ published by Camerarins in 15S(i; and in tho same year, 
OB also in a scuond edition in 15*.)(^ they were used as illustrations of 
an abridged trunalaiiou uf Mattluoliis, bearing the u.aiiio of the 

* Geriiiau Jlerbal.* Tho same blocks w'crc used by UHeiibach (1000) 
for the ‘ILirbalof Castor l^iiranles/ iirinted at Prankfurt, and com- 
])riHU]g OiiS of Gesiier's. After the death of CaiiiorafiHS, Goerliii, a 
bookseller of Uliii, pnrchta'cd the blocks, and tlu^y euibelllslir^d the 

* Parnassus Mcdicinaiis Jlliistratiis ' of .Meeker (Ulm, J0:S:J). In 1078 
they found a pla (!0 in ilernard \’er/aclia*s 'German Herbal and they 
appeared again in the * Thcatriini Motiiuicum * (ilasel, 1000), and in an 
cditioii of that work so Lite us 1744. 

lii'sides the above, Gesiicr is said to liuvc left five volumes, con 
sisting entirely of figures, which, togcLlier with his botanical works in 
mBLiUHci-ipt, became at last the property of Trow of Nuruberg, and 
were i»ublished umler the care of Hr* Schiniedel, physiciau the 
margrave of Auspueh (NUrnberg, *2 vols. folio, 175 1-7^). 

in closing our notice, of this amiable, learned, and industrious man, 
it may not be iinintcrcsLiiig to state that, according to Haller, it is 
probable that Conrad Gesner was the first hliort-siglited person who 
aiiluiL the defect of his t*yc with concave glasses. Pluinicr dedicated 
to him a gi-mis of jilants of the family ' CainpiinuLacete/ under the 
name of ‘Gosticrju’ 

GK^>NKIt, JOHN ATT 1 HAS, born near Amjpaeli in 1G91, became, 
rector of the scdiool of ami was afterward.s professor of 

cluquem c and ]>ueLry at GulLiiigcn. He clLstinguishcd liiuiaclf as :i 
classiirid scholar. His principal works are; — 1, 'Noviis liugujc ot 
eruditioiiis Itoman^o Thesaurus,’ 4 vois. fol., Leipzig, 1741), a useful 
compilation; 2, ‘ Prim;o liucfc Jsagogca in .Kruditioiicni univorsalem, 
uouiinatiin Mliilologiam, liisiorium et Philosophiaiii, in iisum pnolco- 
tioiiiim duetw,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Leipzig, 1775 ; 8, * Miugrapliia Academieu 
Gottingeiisis,' 8 vols. 8vo, 170U; 4, A good aud handsome e lilion of 
the ancient Uoiiiaii writciM on agriculture: 'Scrijdoivs Itei HusticiO 
vetcrcs Latini, Gato, Varro, Columella, l*alhulius, quibiis accedit Vege- 
tiiiK do Muio-Medieiua, et Gargilii I^lartialis I'Vagimuitum,* 2 vols. 4to, 
Jjoii'zig, 1785, with Notes variorum, and uii Judex, or Lexicon 
jlusliciim. He publislicd also editions of Horace, Quintilian, Chiudian, 
Ac,, and of I'hilopatris * Ihalogus Luciaiieus,* with a dissertation on 
tho authority and age of the same. Gesucr died at Gottingen in 
1701. 

GKSSNJuU, SgLOiMON, born at Zilrich in 1 780, and a painter by 
profession, iliritiuguished himself both as a painter and a poet. His 
first pubiieution was aome pastoral poems, *ldyllen,' which had a eon- 
aiderable hucccss ut tho time, but they are rather tame, aud have the 
fault of all conifKKsitiuus of the same kind, that of representing a 
Htsito of society wiiicli <ioes not exist. His * Tod Abels,’ ' The Heath 
of Abel,’ written in pro^ has ensured to its author a more lasting 
repuiatiou. in his ikutiOivo he has given full scope to his ]mclical 
fancy, without however ovcrstejipiug the bouiuLirics of probability, or 
laying liimsclf ojteii to the charge of prufuncueas. Hut the genuine 
patlios of the sentiments aud the sketcli of the patriarchal maiiiierH 
constitute the gr^at charm of the work. The character of Mehahi, 
Gains wife, is peculiarly iiitercv.' ing. His 'First Navigator’ is also a 
]>leasiiig fiction. Gessuer enjoyed much pojuilanty in his lifetime, 
both among his countrymen and auiong strangers, aud his works were 
translated into various languages. His habits were simjdo mid 
domestic. Madame de GeuliH gives a curious account of a visit that 
ftlio paid to Gessuer at his country-house near Ziirich, and of tlio 
interior of his family. Goiidurcet lias written his biography. Gessner 
died at Zurich in 1787. Mis correspondence and luisctdlime ms poems 
were published after his lieatli. Ge.ssucr engraved sovond of his own 
iaudscaj^es, wliieli are much esteemed. 

GETA, ANTONl'NUS, younger bou of tho cTnpci'or Septimius 
Sever us, born about a.ij. li)U, was made Gmsar and colleague with his 
father aud brother in 2()8. The most reinarkabie circumstance recorded 
of him is the dissiuiilurily of his disposition from that of his father 
and brother, who were both criiel, while Geta was distinguished by 
his mildness aud atlability. Ho is said to have Bcveral times reproved 
Ids brother for his prouencss to shed blood, in cuusequeiico of which 
ho incurred liis mortal hatred. AVhon Severus died at J^Iboracuiu (York) 
ill 211, he named both his sous as his joiut-suocesaora iu tho em|Uiv. 
The soldiers, w’ho were much attached to Geta, withstood all the in- 
eiuuatioiiB of Garacalla, who wished to reign alone, and they insisted 
upon swearing alleginuce to both emperors together. After a short 
and uuBueceBaful campaign aguiubt the Guledouiaus, tlie two bruthers, 


with their mother Julia, proceeded to Rome, where, after ]>flrforrning 
the funeral riles of their father, they divided the imperial palace 
between them, and at ono time thought of dividing tho empire like- 
wise. Geta, who was fond of tranquillity, proposed to take Asia and 
Egypt, and to reside at Antioch or Alexandria; but tho empress 
Julia, with tears, deprecated tVie [MirtitioD, saying that she could not 
bear to p.-irt from either of her sons. After repeated attempts of 
('atricallii to murder Geta, ho feigned a wdsh to bo reconcileil to his 
brother, and invited him to a coiiforeuco in their mother’s apartment. 
Geta unsuspectingly went, and was stabbed by some centurions whom 




llrvoix's oT Cuius (if 


(Jaracalla had comKMlcd for tho piirposo. Mis mother Julia tried to 
screen him, but they murdered him in her arms, and she wa.s stained 
by his blood and woundod in onn of iior hands. This liappeiied in 
212, under the consulship of two brothers of the name of Asper. 
After the murder Garacalla began a fearful pr(i**criptioii of all the 
frionds of Gota, and also of tlmscs who lamented his deadi on publh; 
grounds. 1 C^AKAi'A I.I.A.] (Sj)artiunup, iu JlUtoria A utjusfa ; Herodiaiiu.^, 
book iv. ; Tfion, book Ixxvii.) 

GHTUKLINS, or GUIHKIiTNES. [Gueli's and Grim.iJNES 
JbvxTr..'] 

OlllMI'dlTI, LOHENTZO. Of this sculptor, who makes au epoch 
in tho history of Italian and modern art generally, tho preciscj year of 
liis birth is not known ; for thougli Vasari stjites it to have been 1 880, 
it is 11101*0 probable that it was rather earlier ; and accordingly Homo of 
his later biograjihers have presumed it to bo 1878. He was born at 
Flori iice, wh(*ro ho received his first iustmctioiis in drawing from his 
stepfather Hurtoluccio, who practised ‘ orefieoria,' a branch ot* art at 
that time in high repute, and extending to designing all kinds of 
ornamental work in metals. He also nequirt d some practice ol paint- 
ing in his youth, and executed a fresco in the palace of Fandolfo Mala- 
testa at Rimini, iu 1401, the year following tliat in which he left 
Florence!, on account (as he himself informs us iu tho ni Miuiir relative 
to tho competition for the bronze gates of tho Haptistcry) of a pusti- 
leiict! in the city, and the ilistressed stiite of all'airs. IW* learn from 
tho same source that lie applied himself with great diligence and 
ardour to this task, his mind heing .'ilmost entirely engrossed by paint- 
ing ; but hardly had he compigted it when a circumstance took place 
which proved the means of his signalising himself, not only as the 
greatest sculptor of his own times, but as one whose works have 
excited tho admiration of after-ages. This was no other than tlu! 
competition for a second pair -of bronze doors for tho Maptistery at 
Florence, w^orthy to accompany those executed by Andrea I’isaiio about 
1840. This memorable competition attracted all artists of any einiuouco, 
and from among their iiumh:'r, seven, including Donatello, Hn melloschi, 
and Ghiberti, were chosen to make trial of their skill, the subject given 
them being the Sacrifice of Isaac, to bo executed iu bas-relief as a 
model for one of the panels, (^f the designs produced ou this occa- 
sion only two liavo been preserved, iiiiiiiely those of Ghiberti amL 
Hrimelltischi, both of which are engraved in Gicoguara’s ‘ Storia doIU 
Scultura.* Neither of them is five from a certain stift’uess iu tho 
attitudes, but Ghiberti’s t'xhibits greater elegance in the forms and 
more judicious composition : Hrunellescbi himself not only felt the 
superiority of his rival, but generously avowed it, and refusing totake any 
share in the work, solicited that all tho sculptures might bo outrustc I 
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to Ghiberti alone. Those doors, wbioli contain twenty compartments, 
or panels, filled with rh many consisting of scriptural subjects, 

besides a profusion of oriiaiiietittil work in tlie iuterujediate spaces, 
obtained from Michel Angth) the well-known eulogium, that they were 
worthy to be the gates of Taradisc. Yet a modern critic (Von Kumohr), 
whose discriininatjoii, ns well as his intimate acqunintnuce with early 
Italian art, cutitloH his ojtinion to more than ordinary re spect, says that 
although they disjilny gn at invention and admirable skill, they in some 
respects fall hhort of those by Andrea Pisano, who treating his subjects 
with grf*ater simplicity, and more coufurmably with the principles of 
Hcii1})turc, avoided the confused and crowded :ij>pearaTice which ptcvails 
in tJioseof Oliiberii. The latter, he goes on to say, j?ive us the spirit 
of painting working upon materials belonging to the plastic art ; so 
that in order to be fully a])prceiati'd and eiijoj’cd, tli<‘y ought tri be 
looked upon as pictures ratlier tlinii as mere »culpturc?s — for as such 
th«*ir author evidently eoneeived tiicni, 

Jlciiiai'ks of a hiniilar tendency liuvr been made T 13 ’ <»t]iers, vdio Lave 
objected to the atteiiijit to giv(» the ellecL of jiersjH'ctivi? an«l tlistance 
by means of various degree's of leliof as utterly futile, because the 
parts wliich are nearly in full relief must iiievitjibly tlin)w pIuuIows on 
those next tlieiu, although t.lu?se latter may be intended to repivsciii 
objects at a considerable distance beyond them. On the other hand 
these jiroductiujis of Uhibcrti displaj’ extraor<linaiy genius, an atten- 
tive .'-'tiidy of nature, and a sudden onianeipfition from that f'oniial 
trail it innary style of design jiml composition wiiieli had till then been 
adhered to Iw tlii' Jtalian masters of tliat ]=erjod. An execslleiit cast 
of these remarkable gates is in the lieiiaissance (-'ourt at the t 'ryslal 
I’aiaee, 83 ’dcnliam. 

Ghiberti afterwar.ls executed for the same biiihling anollnu* j»air of 
bronze doors, containing t<.’n reliefs ujioii a larger scale, represtMiting 
various subjects frorii tlie GJil 'restament those of tin* lirst cIof)r t»i;ing 
ciitireJy from the New. IScing tlins ]iniife<l as lo their number, be 
endeavoured to ri'iider caeli history as eompleie as jossible, b\» com- 
bining in each coiiiparliiient four distim^t aetioii-. In the first, for 
instaiiCi’, he has introduceil the creatinii of Adam, that of Kve, tiieir 
disobedience in tasting tlie fiU'iiiddon fruit, and their exjuilsioii from 
Paradise- -amoimtiug iu all to a great number of li.ures. Among liis 
other works may be mentioned the admirable 'nrunzo roliei in tin* 
Duomo at KJorence, representing San Zenobi bringing a dead ebihl to 
life, and the three bronze statues of St. tlohn the St. Matthew, 

and St. Stepln.'ii, at the chutvh of t'r Sui JMicliele in tlie >ame city. 
He also }>Hiiit.ed on glass and ex<a!nte<l some of the windows in tlii' j 
Duomo. iJcw’as even tqipointeHl rirunelhjujhis coadjutor i i the eiv-c- 
ticiii of the eiip(da of the edilioe just iuentione<l ; aiiri was coni-ulted 
by artists and 1 heir juitroiis upon eveiy imi>ortant undei takiiur, 'J'be 
exact time of bis deatb is not known, i>ut it is supjirised to have 
liapficned short IjMifter lie made his will, whicli was dated N’ovcmber 
ll.'jj, when he was about sevcniy-fccven \e:\r.s old. 

Several of the bas-rc'li<d's of the seofuid or larger dotji* of Ui'* llap- 
tUUry, nanu-l}', that lacing till' I )uonio, have, beeu e ngrave 1 bv I*iroli 
fora work on the iiiouiimenls of .Modern I’.ah', previous to th*' time 
of KaHaelle ; and a very interesting kind of artis/ical bitigraphy of 
him, iiieluding notiees of all I i.s IIJOSI celebrated eord-eiupfirarit S, ha..- 
been published by August Mageii, under the title of * l.)je Ginouik 
Heiiier X'aterstadt vom FJoreiitiiier Jjoreaz tjhibe.rti,* 1 

Gif lIiLANJMlO, J»o.MiMi.o called (Jiun: \.\nMo. 

from the profo.ssion of his lather, a inalicr cif a kind of garland wf>rii 
b}' ehihlren, one of the old l''iorentinc j*ainters, wa-* born in ]J:*1, 
and died in lie was iV-rtilo iu invention, and later artists often 

made use <if bis work.'. He was one of tlie lir.-t wlio, witli Home cor- 
rectness of oiitUiu?, gave characti-r to t'le I'at.e ; and was tlie lir.si 
Florentine whose works cviiici? u due knowledge of perspective. Jlis 
greatest works, eonsi.sting of event'' in the Jiv- s of St. I'Yaiicis, Ihe 
Virgin Mary, and St. Jtihii tiie, liaptist, arc in tlri Sa .si^tti e.h.ipel, t!ic 
chill ch of the JI0I3' Triiiit}', and the ciioir of the eljurch of S.iJit;i 
Maria Xovelia. He jiaintcil in tini Si'tine cliapel the * ii’e.suiTeetioii of 
Christ/ wJiicli liaspcri.-lieil, and the ‘ <*allof St. J*ci.iTand St. Andrew,’ 
wliich y*‘t reinaiij.s. Jlo is said by JiUiizi to have also v>.c 11 *. d as a 
worker iu iiiOEaic. His brothers, J.'avid and benedetlo, were not cjual | 
to him. JbuoLLO (iJilj;L.\.NjJATO, Jiis son, born about l died in i 
ioGO, was a piijiil of I'Va Hartolonieo and a fiieini of llafiaelle. Home j 
analogy with who.se gimiu.s, but with infrior jiowers, maybe ti-aced in ■ 
hip picture.^, J lominieo luis iho honour of numbering among J.dH piipil.s | 
Michel Angelo Jbionarotti. \ 

GIANNG'NE, J*1KTII(.), bnin :i,t ]:.cliit,«'lla, in the jirovince of | 
Capitanata, iu IGTd; studied .'it Naples, and apjdied himself to the ‘ 
|>rofcH.'ion of the law. From tlic pr<>lit.s of bi.s pmctice lie umiiagefl j 


monarchy under the Normans, the Swabiaus, the AnjouH, and the 
Aragonese, and in the time of Chiirlc-^ V, and tlie Spaiiisli conquest. 
If© next relates the eveiits of two cciituricB of the Siiaiiish vicc-rogul 
administration down to the year 1700. ^Storia del Keame di Napoli/ 
liia 4 , by Collt-tta, is a continuation of Giaunone's work. 

A principal object of Giaiinone was to draw tlio distiiictioii, Bo long 
left uiidcOned, between the siiiritual and the secular powers, and to 
show by what means and gr.Haual stpps the Church of Home, or rather 
its hierarch}*, had trespassed upon those limits, until at last, '* having 
invaded every civil jurindictioii, it strove to render the empire wlmll}* 
subservient to the priostbooil.” (*Storia (Civile,* b. i. eh.^ i2.) The 
profound ic.-irning i>f the author in the history aiid^ practice ot tlie 
juris] irudeijce of the dark and middle ago.**, and tJio Irequeut eitatiun 
of his autlioritioB, constitute the chief merits of the work. ^ In other 
respects ho has been charged by some and not unfriondl}* ijritics with 
oc(»isioii;d historical and chronological inaccuracies ; with borrowing 
without acknoivledgnieiit from Gost:iuzo, Siiminonte, and other writers 
who h:id preceded him ; .and .also with displa^’ing througlmnt his work 
a spirit ofiixcd hostilit}* to tlu* clergy not iilwiiys restraiiie*! within the 
limits of historical impartiality. Ihit the jirotcnsioiis of the ecclesias- 
ticai power were in (.bauu(>n«fs time so exorbitant, tluur laicroach* 
Tnents so fonnid;il) 1 e. and their interineddliiiir so v»*x.itii»u.s, a-i to sour 
tile Ji.atiirally irritable 1cni]u'r of Giamioiic, ■who felt already, uml waf- 
also ivai'iie i b}* his friend^, tli.at his boldness wouJ i cost Jiim di'.ar. 
Naples w.a'J then iiriih'r the dominion of the Iviiperor Cliarles VI,, 
whoso government was rather favoiirabh* to Giaiiiiomfs views ; thi.^ 
however did not jirevcnt tlm .author from Ir'iiig assailed, after ilu* 
publication of ids work, by tlu' clerical party, and being o]ie.iily 
itiMiitcd ill the streets td' the capital. iJifing oblige I to leav** Naples, 
he weiitti) X'iemia, where the emperor .assigned Jiiiii a small pension 
out of the Nc.'ipolitiin treasury. JVleauiiiire bis book was solemnly 
eoiidcmiii'd by tiie inquisition at 1bonic% aiid a monk wrote a reliitiitioii 
of it, ill which lie iiiidisgiiisedl y asserted the ab'-olute authority «f the 
Jiopo over the tempor.il state- ‘ I )ellji I'oiestii Folitiea tlella ('hiesa : 
Tratt.:i1.i due del Failre G. A. I'iniiehi e>Tjlro Je .\iiovo Upiniuiii lii 
Pietro Gimnmne.,' \ols., Uoiiii', 17 J‘»- .In the year IT'!-! the .Austrians 
lost the kingdom of Naples, ami Giaiinone, who lost lii> pension at 
the .aniiie time, repaired to Venice in >j nest of eni]ilovment, but he 
t:it*re iiicurreil t-lje suspicion of tin* govi'nimeiit, and was ordered awa}* 
ill 17 *>.>. lie tluMi took refuge at Genev.a, where ho c.unpl**ted a work 
which he li:u| Im^.»uti at N’ienna, ealleil ‘ II Trii’egiio, ossia del Jlegiio 
(b'l (hi lo, dt 11.1 'Jerni. c *lel Papa/ in which he no longer eoiitiiies his 
attacks to th<' temporal preteii.'-tiou'* of ihe papal b>ee, but iiiipiigUH 
also severa-l iio'.'m;i.s of tlie. Koman (aitholie (/iiiireh. Tlie itook was 
never printed, I hough manuscript copies of it were circulated, and a 
cojiions extract of it is found in the biography of Gi iiiiioiie by 
Leuihardo J*anzini, Giiimioiie bowever was, or th uiglit liim.si'lf, all 
the while n true me.mb' r of the Ikomish Glmreh ; and as he wished to 
t:iU(^ the suerameiit. at. i'iar^Uu', and taere w:l.s tli'-n no Ibomaii G.itlMtlii; 

[ eUureli at Gmeva, he li-steiied to the a<lviee of a prelcndial frieml 
I from Savof, w ho iuvlii d him to |i.i-j-^ ovi r the boi'der of i.lie Gt'iievrs-^ 
j territory to a neighbouring villag-j, wln-re lie could perform the sacred 
I rite. 'J'lu'. ndviiM^ w'as*trea.-du'roin ; Giatiuoiu, a-; soou as he eiiteiv 1 
I tlie. tt'rriiory of Savoy, was arivst'al, iu j 7 ”i'I, :ind taken to tlui ca^tle 
1 of Miolaiis. win iiCH *u.- wa.s traiisferrcil tn llio fortress of Ci'va, and 
I lastly 1.0 the tritadel of 'rurin, by order of the King of Sardinia, lie 
was treated however with poino Ufgree of attention, but never recovered 
hi-« liberr}’, and he dh-d iu i.he (‘itadel of Turin, in .Mareii 171 *', at t.hi^ 
age of seven ty-iw'o, after twelve years of inijirisonnnmt. Huring hi.-; 
captivity lie Jiad conftU'eiices with a prit'Ht, luid wa.s induced to abjure 
the iqiiiiions which hud been condemned 03' Uome, and W':m coiiso- 
1 ‘jm-Dti}' r.lii-ved from the interdict by t'he I nqui.-'ition. After tlie 
aee.eK'ioii of Don (.'urloH of llourbon tt> the tlirouo of Nujiles, tluit 
Hovereign sent for the surviving sou of Giiinnoiie, and .-issigned to him 
i a liberal ]icmsioii, slating by an edict, ilaled J*orUei, Abi}' S, 17 Gy, 
j “th:i’.. it wais unbecoming tlio inti;re.-t and the digmi}* of Ids goveru- 
I meiit Lo Jeuve in distress the son of the most useful subject and t!ie 
' iiio-^t nnjiistl}* ]>ersccuttul in:iii that iho age had jirodiieed." ((kiriiiaiii, 
I^Secoli ch’ilii JiCtteratura Italiana;' llotta, ‘StorJa d’lt.aliu/ b. xii.) 
i Giaiinoiie's ‘Gjierc J'ostuiiio,’ cliiefly in Ids own defence, were 2>iibli.slied 
at Lausanne after his death. 

GlAJvDPNI, J’'KLK'F, one of the greatest violiiUHtB of the last 
century, who contributed largely to an inqiroved manner of ])orforin- 
iiig ill Fhigl.'iiid, w.-is bom at Turin, in JVlb, and entered as a chorister 
ill the i.*:iihe'lral at Milan, where Iuj receiveil his elem'.mlary eiliieation 
iu Hinging, on the har^iHichord, and in eoiiijxir^ition, and at tlie nuine 
time studied the violin under Lorenzo (buuis, n favourite di.soiple of 


by iLS8i«iuouH labour imd economy to pureliase a small coiiijtr 3 ’-house, 
wbere he spent all tin* time he eouiil sji.m-o from his ]>rofes.'ioii:d oceu- 
patioii.*-, ami where hc^ wrote his gi-i-.it work, (..'ivih- del Ib'giio 


Gor lli. At th(? age of Ki'ventccn he joim-d the orchestra of the 
Opera at Naples; th'.-n, making the usuul tour of the Jiuliaii thcar-rfs, 
visiteil I '.erm.any, and at Jlerliii excited a ftn'urv by Ids iierforimince 011 


di Na])olj/ 4 vols. 41.0, 1724. L'ldike iiio.st other historiuiis who had 


the instrument. wld'‘ii h© early adopted. Giurdiiii, C'omiiig to our 


^ireeeded him, and who.'© narratives were Jm-jely elimidcJes of kings 


sbores in IToU, imiiiediatel}* distinguished himself, and Hp -edily w.is 


and wurB and liatth-H, (daiiijoiie labour'd iiartienbirly to iiivestiguie appointed to almost every situation of iiouour and protit that a great 
the hLlory of civil institutioUH, the laws, the ijiaiiners, and the govern- violinist could obtain in the Jlritisli capitaL Iu JTfni, joining with 
zneut of tlio various countries which were .-iftcirwards united by tlio the fauious cantatrico Mingotii, ho bccjime manager of the King's 
Normans into one sLsitc, called by the various names of tbe dukedom Tiieatre, lui oflico for 'which he WM ho little tpiahlied tliat he soon 
of Fuglia and Calabria, Sicily citra J^harum, aud liiHily the kingdom of abandoned it, having sustained a considerable loss by his inconsiderate 
Naples; aud then to describe the changes in the iustitutiouK of the undertaking, Hut, iiutauglit by ex^ierieuce, he and his former partner, 
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eight yearn afterwards, once more embarked in tho same concern, and ^ 
ill two years were again compelled to retiro from an enterprise so 
ruinous when not understood, ilo now pursued his profeSHiou as a 
leiidor, and also gave lesh^ous in singing. In he went to Naples, 

where he becuino a guest of Sir \V. Hamilton, tho English minister, 
mid a very Buperica* performer on tho violin. In 1789 he returned to 
England, but was coldly received, and failed in establishing a burletta- 
opoi'ii at the little theatre in tho Huyuuirkot. In 17911 ho tu(»k his 
biirletta troupe to St. I'etcrsburg, then to Moscow, but was as unsiic^ 
ccssful in Russia as in London. After experioncing many disajtpoini- 
iiieiits — the result of bad juflgnieiit, singular imprudence, detVated 
cunning, and habits not over scrupulous — lio died at tit. l’etersbui*g, 
in a state of great poverty, in 179(). (liardini possessed much imagi- 
nation and a hue taste. He Guni]>OBcd partly thi'ec Italian operas, and 
one entirely. His English oratorio, ‘ Uuth,' continued to be performed 
many years; and his songs, 'Let not Age,’ ‘’Tis not Wealth* (in 
‘Love in a Village*), with a few others, are still admired by the lovers 
of pure melody; besides which, he published many quintets, quartets, 
trios, for violins, iiud also six liarpsiehurd suiurtas; but his iustiu- 
nieutaJ music is now forgotten, and the probability is that, being 
deheient in depth and vigour, it will never be revivt'd. 

GIllllON, EDWARD, was born at Vutiiey. in tho county of Surrey, 
on th(^ iJ7th of April 17ij7. 11c lias given us in his ‘ Autobiography,* 

whieh W'as published after his death ly Lord SIu lUeJd, copious par- 
ticulars conetiruing his life aiid writings. Enuu his own account we 
learn that in chihlbood his luallh was very delicate, and that his early 
education was prineipallj' conducted by his aunt, I^lrs. J’lji teii. At the 
age of nine lit! was icnf to a board iiig'SchooJ at King-'ton-upon- 
Tlmincs, wliere he rt-in:iincd fur two 3 ’ears, but nuulc little progress, 
in ct»jjse(iui;nee of the fri t|iient iiiternipliuii of his studies by ilincss. 
'J'he s.iTiio cause pn'veiited bis atiteiitioii to study at Westn duster 
Hcliool, wbitlier liewas sent in 17 19,‘Unl “litsriper age was left to acjiiire 
till', beauties of the fjatiii aiul tlie rudiments of tin*. (Jiv ek tongue.*' 
Alter r».«iiling for a tiuie with the Rev. IMiilip Vraiicis, the trans- 

lator of Horace, be was reiilt»vi;d in l7ol! to Oxiurd, where he wac> 
mati ii’ulalt'd as a geiillonuiLi cuiimioiua' uf ]^la; laleii (loLlege iu bis 
lifUenth year. Tliongb bis l'rtM|uriil ab.^eucc from sciiool had prevenLd 
him from ubtainiiig much knowb.'dge of Jjjitin a:id (Ireek, his love of 
reading had lt-.l Idui to pern e li l.--lorieiil and geugraphicai 

works; ami he arrived at C(\f«ird, according to bis <»wn aeeuuut, 
“with a stock of erudition that niiglit have j uz/.Ie.l a duiMur, and a 
lirgii-i* uf i. 'noranee of wldcli a sc) tool -1 m)}' would have b-. c?!i asbaiiietl.'’ 

I i i.-. itiipt. r!« t ednciitiuii was not improvid dining bis rit.^nleiiee at 
Dxfonl ; bio lulor.^ he describes as < a.-y nu n, v. bo ni\ ferrtd receiving 
Hit! fees to attending to lli“ in.‘tru; t ion of ibetr pu]»ii.s; and after 
leading a si mewliafc di.s-i|iated life fur fourteen luonlbs, he was 
compi.'llt. <.1 to lt;:ivo Ox fort I in eon.-e;|uence of i.avit g embraced ilie 
IbiDian Catliolie iailh. ILs tasiveiviun was cllee.ted by flu: perusal uf 
Di*. Mbit lie ton's ‘ Kn;e liajuiiy into the Aliraiuious Hovmt.h j.ossessetl 
by the rbnrch in Lbe ikn ly Ages,* in wbicl* be al tempts to ^b•J\v that, 
all the leading iloctriiics ol Hie Itumaii Cailiolic (Jbureli are siqiported 
ly tlie in i!'ai:b s i>f the early father.-!, and U;at. theivfnie tbe^loetiiiie.- 
of the t'biiich of lloiue innid be true, or flu- jidraele.s fab'C. (.Jibboii.^ 
early cdm-atit-ii had taiigbt him to re » ere the autburily of tbe.se fai.lii:rs; 
be was imliieed to rea I some works in lavour uf the itoinaii (’athulic 
faitli ; and in 17b"*, he, ** soiemnl}', tliough ]>riv;itely, abjuml the 
elTurs of heresy'.” W ith the ubjeet»»f reidaiiidiig him to l*roii?st:inti.siii, 
lii-j lather sent him t.u Laos, nine in tiwilia rlaiid, to resiilu with M. 
I'avillard, a Calvini.-^d iiiini.st.(.r. 'I'lie arguments of i'uvillard and 
hitt own studies Jiad the elfect wbieb hi.s fatlier tle.dred; iu the lolb»w- 
ing 3 ’i'ar In: pM>l'e.-^.sed Ids belief in tin: d'*cirir;c.s of t.bc l*rot« st.iiit 
(Uiiircb, ami, according to bi.^ own .Htateiaeiit, “ suspended bis religious 
iiiqidriiis, aequbiscing with implicit belief in the tiiiets and iiiysteries 
which arc adopted by Hn: gt neral consent of (b-itliulic.s am 1 Trot e.- taut .s.” 
lit! remained in Swiizerbunl for live yeaiv, during which tiinu he paid 
great atlciitiun to stiul^’, and a.*-' iduou»-ly ondcavouivd to rciutcly tlie 
dcftcts of his early edueatioii. 

During his rtsideiiet! at Jjaiisanne, he had become jierfeetly ac 
ipiainled with the Erciicli language, in wldcli be t.oinpeseti liis 
lir.NL wot k, entitied ‘ L’ssai sui* rKt iule do la Lii U'ratiirc,* which was 
]udili'h.d iu 17til. “ It was received with more favour on the Con- 
tinent than in JCngland, where it was little mail and spccdil^^ 
forgotten.” Hi.s studies alter Id.i n tuni to England were much 
interrupted by atUmtiou to his duties in the Haiiipshirc militia, iu 
widch he WiLs aiipoiuted ca]*tain ; ami the knowledge of military 
tactics, whicli iu! aeqitiicd in this service, was not, to use his ow'ii 
worcl.s, “ iiNcloss to till! histoi'ian uf the Roinau Empire." During his 
visit to Ivuine in 17tH, “as he sat musing amuLt iln: ruins ot' the 
(kipitol, widlo the bure-footcil Iriars were singing vespers iu the 
ieiiiplo of .lupiter, the i«lea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
lirst sturteil to his iiiind.*' ^laiiy years however elapsed before he 
began tlie conipositioii of the ‘ Dt cliuu and Fall.’ Du his return to 
England, he comtueuced a work on the Revolutious of Elorenco and 
Switzerland; and in conjunelioii with a tiwiss friend of the name of 
Dry Verdun, ]>ubltshed in 17<i7 and 17118 two voliiiue.N of a work 
entitled * Memoires Litti^r.iires^^ bi Oiande Lictagne.* Hi.s next 
work, which iqipeaivd in 1.77tl, was a * Reply to Ihshop Wai*lnirlon'.s 
luterpx'etatiou of tlio tiixth Rook of the -l-bickb* lu 177i lie wa.s 
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of Liskeard ; and for eight BesBions he Bteadily supported by his vote 
though he never spoke, the ministry of Lord North, for which he was 
rewarded by being uiado one of the coiuiuissioiiers of trade uiid plan- 
tations, with a kalary of 800^. a year, lu tho next piirliiiinont he sat 
for tiio borough of Lyiiniigton, but resigned his scat on the dissolu- 
tion of Lord North’s ministry, when he lost ‘‘hia convenient salary, 
after iiaviug iinjo 3 »*'d it abouL three years.” During the time in which 
ho was a member of piirlianiont, he published, iu the French 
language, at tbe request uf the luimstry, a pamphlet entitled 'M(5moire 
Justilicatif,* in reply to the French nuinifesto and iu vindication of 
the justice of tho Rritish arms. In 177<» the hrst volume uf the 
Mleclitie and Full of the Roiniiii Empire* appeared in >lto, and was 
received by the public in tbo most fav(.»iirable manner ; “ the first 
impression was exhausted iu 11 few ihiys ; a second and third edition 
were scarcity adtquate to Hie deinand." Tln^ necoud and third 
volume.*?, which terminated the history of the full of the Wuhteru 
Etiijiiro, were publUhed in 17S1. 

ill 1783 ho left England, and retired to Lausauue, to reside per- 
maiientljr with bis friend AI. Dcyverduii. From this time to 1787 he 
was engaged in the cumpo'^itioii of the Ja.st three vuluities of his great 
work, which aiqieared in I 18 . 8 . He spent some tinio that year in 
lOiigl'Unl to superintend tho juiblicatitm, and again returiiod* to 
: LaUHanne, where he reinaiiieil till 1793, wlieii tho death of Lady 
tihcllichl recallcil him I 0 his native country to i;onsole liU friend. He * 
dird ill London on the HiHi of .lanuary 1791. 

The * Dei-linc ami I'allof the Ihimaii Empire* c(>mprirtc.s the history 
of iho vv<»rld for nearl}' tbirtccii centuiie.*?, from the reign of tho 
Antoninrs to the taking of Oonstaiitiiuqde by tlie Turks ; for the 
author doe.s not con Hue himself to the hi.story of the princt^H that 
reigned at liomo and ( \>nstantinii)i]c, but givc.s aii aeiroiiiit of all tho 
various naliuiKs of the east and west which at 11113 ' t*oriod iutiuenced 
the ile.stinies of Hie Roman empire. In the ]>roscciiiion of tl.is design 
it was iinf*o.Nsiblo for the hi.'->tori:Lii to neglect tbo history of the 
(.‘hristian (’hnreli, wbich lie ]*ro| »»rl 3 ' con.sidcre.l ;i.i “a viTy oKsciitial 
piirL of tlie hkt()r 3 ' of the Roman iMiqiiiv.’* Dildion aceurdinglv', in 
Hie eour.se of his work, entercii fully into tho history of the Church, 
:ii’.d iu the iirsi. volume deveted two chapters to an account of the 
« arly j»rogress and extension of C'-liristiauity, In relating the causes 
that oeeasione.d the :-pr«:ul of (UiriM iaiiitv, lie was understood to have 
.Ni.iicld. to uuib*rm]iii- ih.r diviiif nuHiority of tlie .'?y site m ; audniime- 
r<*us wio k.f wcTo puMi dit'd in oppo.'^lHoii to bis opinions, to none of 
which did be niiibe :iny rcp] 3 ' till ?i:r. i)avi.s presuimal to altack not 
the fc.illi, but t.lu; iideiity of tbe historian;" when he published Lift 
‘ Vimiicalion « if tbe l•'ifteentl^ and Sixteenth C'lmpt(!r.s of lii.s niHtor 3 '.* 
(jib* oirs .Sketch of i‘i<:cle.Nia.sticai Hi.story is [)erhap.s tbe best work on 
the subject in our l:ingii:ige; but lie wrlttis ratlier an advocate than 
as an hisloiiai-, iind tliongh Im: Mddnm if ever vvilliill 3 ' perverts facts, 
yet be rcizois cveiy oppoitunity of c.u-stliig ridicule upon the faith 
wliieh he dii'lielievoib 

The prineipal faille of Dibboirs history is owing to the extent and 
variety of tbe .'^ubjecL-matti'r. Jleincludtd in hi,s plan the hi.story of 
sei many nations Hint no .'-ingle individual eiiuld do ju,-.tice to every 
piirlicuhir. Tin* reading of Dibbuii w'as veiy extensive, but 3 ’et not 
siiHicieiitly extensive! to give un aecnrate history of the world for 
tliirttrcn centuries. His knowledge of Driental history is often vague 
and iiu.saiisf.ieloiy, and his acijiiainbiTicc with the I *3 zanfcine liistoriuns 
if; sidd by tlio.se who have stmlied tho .subject to be siqicrticial. Rut, 
with all hi.s ilcfccts, the ‘ JK'ciiuo ami l'’alL ’ was a givaL ae.cet^siou to 
literature; Niebuhr iiideod pronounced it “a work never to bo 
i‘X( elicd.’* It connects ancient and iiioderu libtury, and contains 
inforiiiatiou on iiian 3 ' subjects whieh hi.-storiaus generHll 3 ' lu'glcct and 
sometiuies iilisuccei-s fully atti iu|»t. Thus, in the -Jlth cha]iter, he 
gives an historical account of the R ^inaii law, which is ]iorli.ip.s one of 
the best introductions to its .study that we po.s.se.ss, and was aiiisi- 
dered b 3 ' a cidebraU'-d fiuvigii lawyer, I'rofe-if or Hugo, to he worthy 
of a translation. Hugo jniblifihed it at tbiLtingen, in 178!>, under tho 
title of * Gibbon*, s 1 1 i.*^tori.'''obe L’eber.sicht do.s Ib'iini.schcii Rcchts.* 
Tbe 'Decline and Fall* has been traiislitcd into aliuo.st all the 
Europi'an languages. 'J’lie l:i>^t edititni of the I'Vencli translation 
contains notes on the histury of t.eiristian it 3 ', by M. (iuizot; and in a 
biograpb 3 ' of Gibbon, ly the saint! wi'iter, in the * Riogrupbie ITiiiver- 
sclle,* he has cxpre.-^.-iid bis opinion of Hk! cliiof mciit.s and rlcfi-cts 
of tlio * I) ciine and Kali.’ 

The ‘ Decline and Full’ was also published in 1*2 vol.-*. 8 v'u, Loinh-u, 
and has siiiet! boon froqucntly reprinted, lu the most coiivtMiieut 
edition of tin: ‘ ilccline and Kali.' that edited 1 ) 3 ' Dr. William tiniith, 

8 vol.i. 1 '^ 5 - 1 - 05 , arc emboilitrd tin! mon: imporluut notes of 

Guizot, the equall 3 ' valuable ones uf Weuck, the ticriiiaii traualatur, 

; with tliii.Nc by Dean Aliimaii intended tu correct the ecclesiastical 
; bias of the historian, and a jutlieions selection from the coiniueuts 
I of other authoriHes, while ilio refeivnces aro throughout vorilied. 

; liis '.Miscellaneous Works, with iin'inoirs of his life and writings 
! coiijf'osed hy liiiiisolf,' were pul lislied by Lord tiliellield in *2 voD. Ito, 
j 1 79b; to which a Hiird voliiuie was added in 181;'*. Tbo ‘ MiNcel- 
j lain ous Works* were rejniriied in tho same 3 *car in a vols. 8 ve. This 
■ e.t»llvM*tiuii contains :i r>‘piibli-catii)n of suiiic of Iho workiS whieh h;ive 
I bceu alreud 3 *^ mentioned ; and iu aiiditiou to these, a largo * Collection 
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of Letters written by or to Mr. Gibbon;' 'Absti'aots of the Books he discrimination, and the ability to improve upon his modola, is too 
read, with Reflections; ’ ‘ Extracts from his Journal; ’ * Outlines of the plainly attested by nearly all his works. After spending; ten years m 
History of the World ; ’ * A Dissertation on the Subject of L'Homme Italy, during several of which ho studied at Rome undtu* an architect 
au Masque do For;' ‘Antiquities of the House of Brunswick;’ nam^ GArrali, he returned to England, and found his patron, the 
‘Mdmoire tur la Monarchie dcs Medes;’ ‘Nomina Gentosque Antiqusc Earl of Mar, in the ministry. By that nobleman he was rccommouded 
Italifio,’ ‘Remarks on Blackstone’s Commentaries ; ' ‘On the Position to the commissioners for building tlie fifty new chiirche'*, and this 
of the Meridional Line, and the supposed Circumnavigation of Africa circumstance o])eucd to him those opportunities which in the opinion 
by the Ancicutp,' and other pieces of less importance. of his admirers he employed so worthily. Another ton yeara how- 

GIHLONS, GRINLIKG, an artist celebrated for the oxtraonlinary ever elapsed before he was called upon to make trial Of his ability in 
taste and delicacy of execution ho displayed in wood-carving, is any of the moti’opolitauchurclics, for his firat one, namely, St. Martin’s, 
supposed to have been of Dutch origin, though a native of London, was not commenced till 1720-21. In the interim he erected wlmt is 
where ho was bom in Spur Alley, Strand, in 1048. Having been called the new building at King’s College, Cambridge, a d esigii which, 
recommended by Evelyn to Charles II., the king bestowed u])ou him with many palpable faults, is not distinguished by originality or any 
a place in the Board of Works, and employed him in the chapel of other excellence. If this work is little spoken of (St. Martin's), which 
Windsor, where he executed much of the ornamental carving, con- was completed in 1726, it has been liberally extolled not only as its 
sistiug of such emblematic objects as doves, pelicans, paliii-branchcs, author’s c/it/ (l\mvre, but sxs a firot-rale piece of architecture, chiefly 
&c. For the choir of St. Paul’s he likewise did much of the foliage it would seem as an application of a ])ortico upon a siitisfactory sciile 
and festoons belonging to the stall-work, and those in lime-tree which and at a time when such a feature was by no uitrans so coiuinoii as 
decorate the side aisles of the choir. 'J'here is a groiit deal of his it has since become. Certain it is, that, in regard to the exterior at 
work at Chatsworth- - mere ornameiit indeed, such as foliage, flowers, least, few have extended their eulogium to any otht*r part of it; yot 
feathers, &c., but finished with such exceeding delicacy and truth, for tlio ]>ortico — borrowed from the Pantheon at Rome — he found a 
that the workinunshijj not only confers vidue on the material, but model njudy ]>roi>arotl to his hands, requiring only to be adapted to a 
also on the subject. Occasionally he exerted his skill on subjects specific purpose, and if in sulccting it he paid a tribute to the ebissicul 
altogether trivial in themselves, and merely curiosities in art; for grandeur of the original, he scorns to huve looked at it only with tho 
• iustaiice, feathers and pens that might bo mistaken for real ones ; and eye of a copyist. JiiVery other feature of the building is at variance 
such productions as the puint-lacc cravat wrought up in w'ood, which with the portico and the order; luinj>irih, heavy, and iincoutli, willtoui 
he ]>i'escutcd to the ])uko of Devonshire ou conqiletiug his labours at even anything of tliut picturesijuo richness which Kotuelimcs rosiilti^ 
Chatsworth. At Scniihwick, in Hunts, he did the cmhellishmcnts of from exaggerated details and other subordinate forms ; and the intc- 
uii entire gallery; and also a room at Petworth, which la*^t has gene- rior is not at all better. For this church (lilihs submiRed two other 
rally been coiisidered one of his chief performances. All those works de^aigus, which hii himself, he tells us, cousidcriHl pri fcrubli! to the one 
were merely oruaiiientul, and aiialagous to wluit is termed still-life executed. They are both given in the folio volume L>f designs which 
in painting, and it is by them that lie was distinguished ; yet that he published in 1728. Much os iluMe dilfcr from the pi eseiit building 
Gibbons had talents for those of a higher character is proved by ids -- the body of the cliurtfii in both of them being circular in its ))lau 
biatno of dames ]]., behind the Banqm. ting House, AVhitehall. In his (about Po feet in diameter) — so far from displaying itiveiition, they 
own jieculiur walk Gibbons has prnbably never been equalled fur show, oven in the way of aiteration, very little more than wa^ abso- 
exiiberaiit fancy anil exquisite skill in cxccutioii. Uiifortuuatidy the lutely called for by such cliaugo of the general form. 'J’hc taste 
wood in which most of liis works are carved appears to he suflering iininifcbtcd in thmu partakes fur mure of Holland, the country wliere 
from the ravages of insects, but Mr. Rogers, who in our day has Gibbs matle his first sojourn abroad, than of cLissicai Romo, Tlio 
almost rivalled the skill of Gibbons in wood-carving, baa shown that J^amc remark will apply to his next work, the chiinrh t/f St. Mary in 
it is ])OBsibIo to arrest the progress of the evil. Ho died August 3, the Strand, an exceedingly hcLcrogoucous composition, with nothing 
172 ]^ in its ensemblH to rocoiicdc us to its individual solecisms. 

GIBBONS, ORLANDO, who was not only “one of tlic rarest muai- In the churcli of All Siiiuls at Derby, where lie allied a ue.v body 
ciaiiK of his time,'’ as Anthony Wood styles him, bub one of the fim^st to the old iiothic towiT, he di^l little more Lliaii repeat, with suiiie 
geuiuHcB that ever lived, was born at Cambridge in loSo. At the age hliidit variation, w bat he had done for St. Martin’s, lie ahsu built 
of twenty-one he became organist of the Chapel Royal. In 1622 lie MaryJohoiie Chapel, the iippifi* part id‘ the steeple of St. Cloiiii iit’s 
was honoured, at Oxford, with the tiegree of .Doctor, on the rccom- Daiiis, and St. Riirlliolomew’s J fospital. His be d work is tho KadcUflb 
mcndation of his friend C/Uimlen, the learned antiquary. In 162o. Library at Oxford, a rotunda about 140 feet in diameter externally, 
attending ofiicially the cerciiionial of the marriage of Charles I., for covered hy a dome JU.'# Icet in diameter; for, iiolwithstiiuding that the 
which ucciibioii he composed the music, he took tlie Buiall-jiox, and niches and some other parts arc the rc\erM^ of eh^gaut, and tliat. the 
died oil the Whit-iSumlay following, lie was buried in (’aiiterbury building seems very ill adapted to its purpose, there i.s .-omo approach 
Cathedral, where a iiioiiuiucnt, erected to Ids memory by his wife, is to Bimplicity in the general mass and ib!> contour.-*, a:id soniidliing of 
ono of the objects that attract the notice of visitors to that noble graudeu^iu tlio interiur. To this library, which was begun in IToT 
Btriicturc. Aiid completed in about ten years, and the dosigin Jor which lie 

It is observed by tlu! biographer of Gibbons in tlio ‘ Ilarmouicou,' published in a separate volume, Giiiitaining 23 plates, (Rbbs made a 
that “the sacred works of Gibbons arc still fresh and in constant iwc. valiiahle. bequest of books. He died Augii>,t otli, 17o b and having 
His service in F is indeed above all praise for novelty, and for ricbiicKs never been niarrii d, Mt his ])r(qnTty, amouiiliug to ubouL to 

and jmrity of harmony. His three anlhenjs, * Hosanna, to the of diflereiit individuals and public cliaiitics. 

David,’ ‘Almighty and everlasting God!' and ‘O clap your hands The works of Gibbs certainly d«» not ilisplay cither grace or liappi- 
togethcr,’ are masterpicecH of the most ingenious and scientific writing ness of invention. They have for thi' mo.st part all the hcaviijO!s.s of 
in fugue that musical skill ever brought forth. But next to his service, Vanbrugh’s designs, without their other redui ining <juaIitio.s. Tlu-y 
we iiiUftt avow our jireferencc fur his madrigals: ‘ Dainty sweet Bird,’ discover neither an iuiiaLe nor acquired percoptimi of bi^aiity in furiiis 
and ‘ O ! that the learned roots,’ ai'o far above most other things of iiiid of harmony in tlieir c;omhiuatioii. Nt'vertbcl f-;j, in respect of 
the kind; and ‘Tlie Silver Sw'an’ is even Huj>erior to both of these — what lie almost accidentally borrowed on one occasion, he is generally 
superior, not in elaborate coutrivaucs, for it is comparatively simjde, spoken of, nut as a judicious cojiicr, but as an artist of original mind 
but in effect — the great and only true touchstone of art.” and unc|ue.Htionablo genius. 

Dr. Gibbons left a s-un, Christojjher, who at the Restoration, heshlcs GIBSON, DU. FdiMUND, Bislioj) of London, horn Jiiii'.), died J74 S. 
being appointed principal organist to the king, and to \Vcatmins.ter Bh.hop Gibson was the .■ on of Edmund and Jane Gibson, of IIk; parish 
A’ubey, was created Doctor in Music by the Univer.-ity of Oxford, in of Bampton, in Westmorland, lie pursued his studies witli great 
consequence of a letter written by Charks IJ. himself, which is insul ted vigour, first in Lis own county and then in the Hnivei riity of Oxford, 
ill the ‘Fasti Oxon.’ Ho was celebrated fur his organ- playing, and f which pcrhaji.s the bust proof that could he required is given hy his 
said to have instructed Dr. Blow on this instrument. Orlando had having at the age of tw«iii.y-tw«> prepared an edition of the ‘ Saxon 
also two brothers, Edward, organist of Bristol, and Ellis, organist of Ghrouicln,’ with a translation into Latin, mid suitablo indexes and 
Salisbury, 'riic former was sworn in a gcutlumaii of tliu Chapel Royal other assistances in the use of that valuable historical remain. The 
in 1601, and was master to Matt. Lock. During the civil wars he work was printed at Oxford in Hi02 in a -Itu volume. At that early 
assisted Charles 1. with the sum of 1000/., for which ho was afterwards period of his life ho ]>rojucted and accoiu[»lished an enlarged edition 
deprived of a considerable estate, mid, with his three grand children, of tho Eiiglisli traushitioii of Camden's ' Brittuiiiia,’ and he bad already 
thr^t out of his lioiistf, at a very advaiici^d age. In tho ‘ Triumphs of acquired fame and iulei'ost suificieiit to engage in his aosli^taiice many 
Ojniiia’ are two madrigals by Ellis Gibbous. antiquaries in ditfereiit parts of tlio kingdom, by whoso coiitributiuus 

GIBBS, JAMES, an arcliitoci of considerable cmiucnco in his day, the work was enriched, and came forth from the hands of Dr. Gibson 
was born about 1674 at Aberdeen, wlu ro he was educated and took a great iniprovemeut on the old English edition of J*hilomou Holland, 
the degre e of Master of Arts at the Marirclial College. In his twentieth This work appeared in 2 vols. fol. in Killo. it appeared again in an 
year he visited Holland, wdierc he entered into the enqilo^meiit of an enlarged form in 1722, and again in 1772. Richard Gough, an emiiicut 
architect, Avilh whom he continued till 17bo, when, by tiic advice and topographical scholar, enlarged it still moi-er, atid it ajipeared in 3 vols. 
aided by the assistance of his countryman the Earl of Mar, who had fol. in 1781k It Avas still further enlarged to 4 vols. fol. in 18it0. 
himself a taste for architecture, be proceeded to Italy in order to Another early production of Dr. Gibson was an edition of home his- 
improve liiniFclf in Ids art. Diligence lio did not lack, and therefore, toricril reiiiaiiis of tho eminent un^^uary »Sir Henry Sjielmuii, which 
as far as relates to making studies, sketches, and moujorauda, ho may was published at Oxford in 16118, u^Rir the title ‘Reliqiiiu) Sjielmau- 
bc said to liHVc employed his time successfully; yet that be wonted iaiiai.’ Theso works show tho original predisposition of Bisliop Gibson's 
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niind ; but he did not at that period of his life confine himeelf to 
historical literature, for in 1603 he produced an ^ition of * Quintiluin,’ 
whioh is highly ostoemed. 

The proof of industry and learning which these works afforded 
introduced him to the notice and favour of Tenison, who in 1694 
succeeded Tillotaon as archbishop of Canterbury. He was made 
domostic chaplain to the archbishop, and rector of the parish of 
Lambeth. He was also made archdeacon of Surrey. 

In the reigns of King William and Queen Auno there was a warm 
controversy concerning the nature and authority of the convocation 
of tho olorgy. In this controversy T)r. Gibson took a very active part, 
defending the power of that assembly, in which his historical know- 
ledge was made to bear powerfully on the question. This led to the 
publication which is regarded as his groat work, tho * Codex J iiris 
JilccleHiaBtici Aiiglicaiii/ 2 vols. fol., 1713, in which he has collected the 
statutes, constitutions, canons, rubrics, and articles of the Church of 
England, and digested them methodically under proper lioads, with 
suitable commentaries, prefaces, and appetidices, forming together a 
work which is indispeusablo to the studies of those who desire to 
uiiderritand thoroughly the history of tho English Church. It was 
reprinted at Oxford in 1761. 

in 1715 Dr. Gibson was promoted to tho bishopric of Lincoln, and 
jti 1 723 translated to London. Wake, the arclibishop of Canterbury, 
was at tliat time in an infirm state of health, and ho continued fur 
some years, during which period thn Bishop of London was tho person 
chiefly consulted by the court in nlfairH belonging to the Church. 

Binliop (Jibsoii was ever a strenuous defender of the rights of the 
Church, considered as a political community ; but he was of what is 
called the liberal school in rospt^ci of doctrlneft, and he warmly 
approved of the liberty which the law had granted in his time to 
persons not conforming to the Church, to meet together publicly for 
Bodfll worship in whatever way mid on whatever priiiciploH they might 
tbenisnlvos approve. Ho puhlislu’d a largo collection of treatises which 
had boon written by divines in the English Cliurch againHt popery, 
forming three iulio volumes, printed in 1738. Him * PaHtoral Letters * 
is the last of his works wo have occasiou to mention, in whioh lie 
combutK at once unbelief and enthusiasm. 

Ill his private relations Bishop Gibson was greatly beloved and 
respected. Uc died in 17i8, and was burled at Fulham, with many 
of his predecessors. 

* (JTBSUN, ,I0HN, It. a., was born at Conway, North Wales, in 
I7‘.n. When the boy was about nine years old, his father, a landscape 
gardener, finding Ids circiun stances growing less prosperous, removed 
to JjiverpooJ, witli the view of emigrating to AiricriciL He was induced 
liowf.'vcr to settle in Liverpool; and to that change of purpose must 
douhtlcss ho aMcrihed the direction which the studies of our great 
sculfitor ovciitiially took— perhaps the very fact of liis becoming a 
Hculptor. At Liverpool a new world opened before the boy. While 
yet a child at Conway, he had been accustomed to draw on pieces of 
slate the geese, and sheep, and horses he saw about the iiidds and 
roads; and under his mother's fostering care had acf^uired a good 
deal of facility, for his age and circumstances, in drawing any simple 
object that caught his fancy. At Liverpool he for tho lii-st time saw 
in tho shop-windows eugmvings and pictures of a higher order than 
the homely prints which hung ii]ioii the walls of his fatlier's cottage. 
On thoHe he would guze on his way to and from school, till they were 
so thoroughly impressed on liis mind, that on returning home ho 
could draw thf^m from memory — subsequent visits being made to 
correct the en'ors in his first cflbrt, and to fill in tho minor features. 
He thus Htrengthened his memory and increoHed his skill, and among 
his BL'hoolfcllowH, soon coming to be looked upon as a prodigy, he found 
juvenile admirers very willing to exchange ponce and halfpence for his 
drawings. All his ambition now was to bo a painter, but his father 
had neither means nor inclination to indulge his desire. At the .ago 
of fourteen he was apjirenticcd to a cabinet-maker ; but after a time 
turned over to a wood-carver. For this cinploymcnt be conceived a 
growing distaste, and at last, when about sixteen, ho was relieved from 
it by the Messrs. Francis of the marble-works, who, liaving become 
acquainted with his remarkable fondness for art, and skill in drawing, 
purchased his remaining time for 70/., and encouraged his abilities in 
designing, modelling, and the use of the chisel ; giving him every 
facility^ and treating him with great consideration. By Mr. Francis 
he was introduced to Itoscoe, the author of the * Life of Tjorenzo de 
Medici/ who invited him frequently to his elegant scat, Allerton Hull 
^placed the ti'eaaures of art it contained at Lis service, and directed 
him to the purest models in ancient art. Mr. Itoacoe seems to have 
intimated his intention of sending his young protdgd, at his own cx- 
])OU8e, to Rome, to complete his art-education, but the comuicroiol 
losses, which about this time overtook him, put it out of his power 
to fulfil his intention. Ho mentioned the subject however to some of 
his wealthy friends, and a subscription being }irivately set on foot, a 
Rufficient sum was soon raised to carry the young soulptor to the 
metropolis of art, and satisfy his moderate requirementsi there for a 
couple of years. 

An introdiictiou having boon obtained to Canova, then the acknow- 
ledged sovereign of art in Rome, Gibson sot out in 1817 on his pilgrim- 
age. On his way he visited Londofi, where ho mot with a kind recep- 
tion from Flaxman, who praised his works, urged him to renewed 
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oOTorts, and commended his purpose of visiting Ital^. Furnished with 
additional letters to Canova, Gil»on continued his Journey, and in the 
October of 1817 arrived in Rome. The great Italian sculptor gave 
him a cordial welcome ; assured him that with steady iudustij he 
would be certain to achieve greatness ; promised him evei^ aid that 
ho could render, and begged that he would not let any pecuniary wants 
disquiet him. The young man had no need of peenniary aid, and 
told Canova so ; but he entered his studio, and became one of bis most 
diligent and succesHful pupils. 

Gibson set up on his own account in 1S21, and the kindness of his 
old master followed him to bin studio. The first independent work 
he modelled was a gi*oup of ‘ Mara and Cupid,* and Canova carried 
tho Duke of Devonshire to see it The duke, strack by its merits, 
directed the artist to execute it in marble. *]'his, Gibson’s first com- 
mission, now forms one of the loading features of the magnificent 
collection at Chataworth. Another of Gibaon'a earliest works was a 
group of * Psycho and the Zephyrs,* executed in marble fot another 
munificent patron of Kngliah artists, Sir George Beaumont : of this 
work GLbaou was called upon to execute duplicates for Prince Torlonia 
aud the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia. 

His Bucceaa was already assured, but always striving after a higher 
excellence, rr, during Cauova’a lifetime, Gibson had availed himself to 
tho utuiosb of all tho facilities which the great Italian sculptor opened 
to him, so, after the death of that eminent mau, he did not hesitate, 
although now himself a master, to become again for a season a pupil 
of tho great Danish sculptor Thorwnldson. Thus, trained under the 
two most celebrated sculptors in Europe, Gibson entered on his career 
with hand aud mind more thoroughly disciplined than perhaps any 
other English sculptor ; aud ho has proved that this training did not, 
us might have been feared, repress his individuality, or lead him to 
become in any souse an imitator. 

From the comiiieueeinont of his course to the present time Mr. Gib- 
sou has devoted himself almost entiroly to poetic sculpture ; and it is 
by his works of this class that liis ultimate rank will be estimated. 
Nor is there any question that this niuk will be with tho very first 
among the recent sculptors of Europe as well an of J^lngland. Thoroughly 
Greek in spirit, aud for the most |>art turning to the old Grecian myths 
fur his subjects, Gibson has never rested content with tho mere repro- 
duction of Greek forms and proportious. He has on tho contrary 
breathed into the old fables a new life and spirit, giving to his Yen uses 
aud Auroras, his lleleiis and Sapphos and ProKer[»iues — nay, even to 
the oft* repeated Cupids and Psychea, as well as to * Greek Hunters,' 
‘ Bleeping Shepherds/ and * Wouude«l Amazons* — expression, character, 
and personality. Beyond almost tiny other hmglish senlptor, Gibson 
appears to recognise and io appreciate the limits and tho couventiouB 
I of sculpture, and hence his works aro always perfect in pose, exquisite 
; in form, severe yet not cold in style, and free from all approach to 
I fiutter or meretricious elegance. In modelling he is veiy successful, 

I aud in the management of the cb^ol aditiirable. 

Wo have indicated a few only but of liis almost numberless classic 
aud poetic works ; to name even tho greater works he lias produced 
during five-ond-thirty years of almost unreiuitted industry would 
occupy more spiiec than wo can here ailbrd. In portrait statues 
Mr. Gibson is scarcely so hu]»py us in poetic subjects. His principal 
works of this kind have boon u statue of tho Queen for Buckingham 
Palace, a modified repetition of it, aud tho yet unfinished seated 
I statue of her Majesty for the Prince’s Chamber in the jtalaco of \Vest- 
niustor, wliich Gibson hopes to make his gri^atest and most successful 
work of this class ; tlic coIohkiiI marble statues of Iluskiason, for the 
Cemetery, Liverpool (repented in bronze for the front of the Custom 
House in that town), and for Lloyd's Rouius, Loudon; Sir Robert 
Peel, for W^estmiuster Abbey ; Mrs. Murray, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1846; aud George Stephenson, exhibited in 1851. He 
has also executed several monumental taldets and bassi riliovi — the 
latter some of them very beautiful, though inferior to his bas-reliefs 
of classic themes. As a monumental sculptor, Mr. Gibson insists on 
adhering to tho now happily almost exploded principle of habiting his 
figures in classic costume. Thus Uuskisson and Peel are made to 
stand before their countrymen not as members of the English House 
of Commons, but as Roman senators with English faces ; an anach- 
ronism and an incongruity which, with all our respect for Mr. Gibson’s 
great abilities, wo cannot wish to see repeated, oven though forced to 
put up as tho alternative with tho work of an inferior hand. 

\\'ilhia the last few years Mr. Gibson has lout the weight of bis 
high reputation aud example to an innoviition whioh has caused a 
great deal of discussion, — that, namely, of applying colour to the 
marble in sciilptiiro. This he did in his statuo of the Queen, and 
sonic c-f his other works, very cautiously, and, as may be supposed, 
with tho groat^ist taste ; in tho drapery and accessoritis of his groat 
seated statue of bor Majesty il is to bo done tiiuro freely.^ But in 
recent poetic works ho has gono farther. A * Venus* exhibited by 
him in 1854 in a room set apart for tho purpose in his rosidenco at 
Rome, had tho whole of tho undraped figure tinted with colour mixed 
with wax; aud the room was so fitted up as to bring out the full efl'oct 
of the experiment. The statue is tho property of an English gentle- 
man, and Gibson found many eager to have repetitious of it, or others 
executed on a similar principle. Gibson defends the practice by a 
reference to Grecian precedents. But whoever may have originated 
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the ytrftctico, it ia evident that it is ono which makes a decided 
approach to the Bcu8uou^c; and, (*xcept in the hand of an artist who 
knows exactly how far to go and has sullicicut judgment to stop there, 
it may easily into tlie voluptuous and merotricious. Ic is impo9> 
sible here of course to disciiss such a matter with any chance of 
arriving at a satisfaeLoiy conrdiisioii ; hut it was necessary ti> allude to 
it, Gib.-ou being the first English, if indeed he bo not the first eminent 
modern scnijilor by whom tiio prnclioo was adopted or restored. 

From Jiis first visit there in 1S17 to tbo present time Mr. Gibson 
hns resided at Rome. II is visits to his native coiintr}' have been voiy 
few ; the first was made after an absence of twenty-eight years. Jiut 
in Romo his studio is the resort of all the patrons, the practitionoi'S, 
and the lovers of art ; and the great sculptor is alwa 3 ’B the kind and 
judicious adviser of his young fcllow-countryincn wlio now enter tlte 
great metropedis of ai-t on the same errand as that which nearly forty 
years ago drew him thither. 

Mr. Gibson was cl.cted A.R.A. in 183n, and 1?.A. in 1S3G. Alwnij's 
a fitful contrilmtor, sinco he lias Fcut nothing to the annual 

exhibitions of tho Academy, hhigl.-md howevir i»ossessos the larger 
part of his works, soimi one or mure having found a place in almost 
every grcit eollcetion in the coiiiilry. ljivcr|»ool is eR)ieciiil1y rich in | 
his works : Jjc being regarded tin ro with pride as a fcl low-townsman. | 
Of English i<(;til]ttnrc we have no national collection ; but one of j 
Mr. Gibson’s ])oetie gronjv^, though not one of his best (* ITylas and 
tho Nymphs ’), is in the Vernon Gallery. Tho best sulistitute liow- 
ever for a colloctioii of iho aolnal marbles lias been provided in tho 
Cryetil Palace, Sydeidiam, wliero is a very fair Hclection of Foniu 
twenty ensts from so many of his fine gronj»s and statues. 

(J/cmuir o/ (u/jtum, by Mrs. Jameson, in tho A 7 ’/ Journal for May 

ISllh.V.) 

GIlkSON, RlL4iAiM>, a ct.l(?hmti il dwarf and painter, and page (of 
tho hacki-tairs) to ( diaries I., was horn in ItJln. He was the ]inpil of 
Erandtf CJe\'n, and studied afterwards tho works of Sir iVter Lel^*, 
whom he imitated. Lely painted hi ? portrait in 10.‘»S. Gibson Wtas 
only ;i feet 10 inches high, and lie married, in the presence of C-barh s 
ami bis tjnecn, Anne JShepherd, who was of exactly his own height. 
^^'alle^ wrote some vci ses on the occir ion. 

Gibson n]ipcars to have Vicen an excellent painter, especially in 
water-eohmrs. ’J’Iutc is a very good drawing him of ( Charles l.‘s 
qncen at llanqiton Gourt. A ininiaturc painting bjr him «if lll*^ 
parable of the Lost Siieep was iiio cause of Al>rah:im Vaiidenloort’s 
(keeja r of the king’s ]detnres) death ; it belonged to C’hnrlcs, wdio 
priz d it very much, and ho intru.‘.ted it to N aiiderdoort, who jnit it 
aw.sy with such c ire that when the king a-ked him for it he could not 
find it, and ho hanged him^cll' in di'spfiir. It was found afterwards 
by liis executors, ami restored to the king. Cili^on was patronised 
also by l*liilij», earl of I’lunbroko; and he i,s paid to have paintcil 
Gn^mwcll s. vtfral limcrf. lU* taught 2 >ainting to the qucciis Mary and 
Anin-, dangiit* r.s of Jamefi IT. 

Gibson and his wife wcru jiainted scivend times : by Valid v'ck, 
Hobson, and by Lely. V'au«lyck introduced his wdfe in the pictun^ of 
the Huchess of Itichinnnd at NN'ilton. 'rhi» 3 * Inul iiiuo children, live of 
whom lived to rnatui itv, and iittniued the profier size, (iibsoii die.l in 
IfillO, and his wifi' in 170:*, aged eighty-nine. 

^ Gir.S()N, IMGIIT HUN. TIIO.MAS MILNER, M.P.. is the only 
Fojj of l\Iajor Gibson of the 87th regiment, and was born in 1807. 
Having r. **eived his early education at the Charterhouse, he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity Collooc, Cambridge, where ho graduated in .as 

3fitli w'rangler. lie entere<l ] parliament, as member for Ipsw'icb, in 
1&37, as a Bupporter <if tbc late Sir llobcrb I’eel, but in ls::0 avow-e*! 
hiuiHult a eonveit to Liberal opini<ins, and, resigning Ids scat, devoted 
himself to thn cause of Free TraiJt! in eotijiinciioii w’ith tbc Anti- 
Corn-1. :tw liCaguc. The result was tliat In 1811 he was elected mem- 
ber lor i^lancli(?.ster. In 18-1 G, when Sir Robert Peel had passed his 
measuri’s jor the rejtc.al of the G«irn l^aws, and Lord John Rus.st.ll 
came into <>l!ice for the purpot-u of eariying those xne:u-;ures into ellecL, 
Mr. Milner Gib.son was sworn a mem her of the Priv^^^ Council, and 
was appointed Vice-President of the P»oar(l of Trade. He resigned 
that oflice Iniwever in 1 84s, feeling that he could better serve the 
inierrsts of his conKtituent.s as an independent mcinber of the House 
of Commons. He was an ofiective supporter of tins repeal of the 
stamp on ncwsjmpcrs, which was at last cfiocted in June 18o5. Of 
lute years he has taken considerable interest in the que.sticm of a 
national system of edneation. 

GIEEOUl), WILLIAM, a political writer and critic of no small 
infliieiici! in Lis lifetime, was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire, in 
April I7i;7. He wjas d(Meenrlcd cf a family oiure of somu name in the 
county; but the indi.stTetion of his aiici.-stors gradually wasted the 
pnqxtrty, and tho early death of bcdli par. uta left hiui at the age of 
thirl, cn pr-nnilt ss, honn less, niid irivinih;.-s. IHm godfather, on a claim 
of dilit, took p<i''.-t of their Hcaiity cdli'cts, cloi.'g**d with the charge 
of tlie orplimi. Eroiii him (Hfiord received little kiiidijci^s. He -qiout 
fcome time ji'J cabin-boy on board a little coasting- vessel : at tho ago of 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a shoemaker at Ashburton. In spito of 
a ncjiocted education, Liis talents sliowed Iheriist Ives in a strong thirst 
for knowledge. Math.-niatics at first were his favourite study ; and 
be i*elaie8 that, in tho Avant of paper, he used to hammer scraps of 
leather smooth, and work his jiroblema on them with a blunt awl. 


! Hia master, finding his services worth nothing, used horsh means to 
wean him from his literary tastes ; and Gifford, bating his biisiuess,- 
sunk into a sort of savage luelancholy. From this state he was with- 
drawn by tho active kindness of Mr. Cookesloy, a surgeon of Ash- 
burton, who, having become acquainted with his first rude attempts 
at poetry, and with his sad story, conceived a strong regard for liim, 
and taxed hia own purse and interest so offectually as to raise the 
means of freeing him from his indentures, placing him at school, and 
sending him, after two well-spent years, to Exeter College, Oxford. 
He appears to have commenced residence about the age of twenty-two 
or twenty-three. Not long after he sustained a most severe alfiiciion 
in the untimely death of Mr. Cookcslcy. But a more efficient and 
equally sincere frieiifl was soon raised up in the person of Earl 
GroKvenor, Avho, in consequonco of the casual perusal of a letter, 
liecame interested in Gifford's character and fortunes, gave him a* 
home under his own roof, in or about the year 1782, and in great 
measure entrusted to him tho charge of his foii, with Avhom, though 
widely differing in politics, Gifford maintained through life an intimiite 
and unvarying friendship. Tt ap^iears that he di.l not remain long 
enough at Oxfonl to lake u degree. Here ends the roiiiuiilic jioi't of 
history ; the re»t of his life is simply the chronicle of his works. 

Tho first of those, in order of publication, was the ‘ Baviud,* a 
paraphrastic imitation of the First Satire of J^ersius, 171)1, a strong 
stern attack on what Avas called tho Delia Cruscau styUi of jioetry, 
which for its utter folly and emptinesH deserved no quarter. A short 
account of its rise is given in tho preface to the ‘ Laviud/ whieh put 
an end to this affectation. IjOss successful, though not less iiowerful 
in cx' cntioii, aa’us the ‘Mroviad/ a sitiiilar satire directed against the 
puerilities and cxtriivngnncj' of the modem dniiiia. The peculiar 
talent displ.aycd in these two pieces indicated the authors fitness to 
iinderiiike a translation of Juvenal, a task Avliieh he had coiiiiiieiieed 
oven before his residence at Oxford, and had never ultogetlior abun- 
doiiod. tliough the nntiniely dcMitli of Mr. Cookesley, to whose care 
the revision of these earlj’ efforts W'as entrusted, had causcl it to bo 
laid aside for a time in disgust. Tlio traiisiatiou of Juvenal was 
published in 1802, with a short aiitobiognqihy jirefixed, which for its 
iiiinffected candour and iiiaiilinoss is worthy' of ail praise. ^I'lie diction 
and vcrsiticatiou of the translation are powerful and fiuwiug; and the 
liouesL auger, tho fearless crushing invective, the stinging sarcasm of 
the Tiatin i^oel, are rendered in so congenial a spirit ns to convey to 
the English reader a satisfactory idea of the original. Son^ of his 
minor pieces are tender and beautiful, and indiente that lie might have 
succeeded as a ]>oet in a softer strain. He hiul paid much attention 
to old English poetry, the fruit of which appeared iu his editions of 
Massinger, 4 vols, Svo, ISuo; lieu Joiuson. l» vols., 181G; Ford, 2 vols., 
3827 ; and Shirhy, G vols., 1838; tlie two last were ]»o.sthunious. He 
is said to have rnedit:ited an edition of Shukspeie, 

In that time of strife, Mr. Gifford cnter».*d wdtli his Avholc heart into 
the view's of the Autipallican part^*. He was a devoted aJniiivr, and, 
in later j'ears, an intimaio friend of Mr. I’itt. In 17'J8 his kiiow'ii 
aVdlitj' rceoimneiidiMl him to the editor of the 'Anti jacobin* [Canning, 
Gkoiick], a conneclioii Avhirh intTOiluct d him to ilio most brilliant 
circles of political and literary men, i-uch as I’itt. (..'Hiiiiiug, l^ord Liver- 
pool, the Marquis of Wellesley, Freiv, tleorgc Ellis, and others. In 
1809 he resntned tbe office of apolitical partisan upon a more extended 
scale, as editor of the * t^uiu toily Review.’ A great stock of kuuw- 
h dge, a pow crfiil and ready i>eii, a strong ialenl uinditicked by fear or 
pity for satire, a full Uiidoubiing belief in his political creed, lilted 
him admirably for his einjdojniieiit : and the kucclfh of iho ‘ Review* 
was most brilliant. His salary Avas at first 200/. ; it was gradually 
increased to 90U/. ]icr auimiu. He was a thorough-going political 
partisan, yet it is asserted that his political ])arlisanHiiip was disin- 
terested, and that he very rarely cither asked or received a favour 
from iniiiisters. lie was himself appointed first to the payinastershlp 
uf iho Land of Gentlemen Reiisioiiers, and secondly to a coiiunis.'-ioni r- 
ship of the lottery. Ho was generous in pecuniary matters, and in 
private life and conversation is reported to have bocm unaasiiuiing and 
courteous. He appears to have had the power of feeling and iiisi>iriug 
strong friendships. His gratitude to Mr. Cookcslcy' was ardent, and 
ended only wdlh hia life ; indeed he made one of that geiillemau's 
family the principal inheritor of his fortune. During the latter years 
of Ids life lie suffered greatly from asthma, and withdrew from general 
80 cictJ^ He gave up the editorship of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ two 
years before his death, which took place on tho 81 st of ].)ocember 182G, 
at Lis home in Jaines-street, Buckitigham Gate. An intorcstiug account 
of his character and inauncrs, from the pen of a personal friend, 
appeared soon after in the * Tjiterary Gazette.* From that and the auto- 
biography ]irefixed to tbo Juvenal the facts of this account are taken. 

OIL ViCI'^NTE, siiMiauied the IMantus of Portugal, was horn about 
14 8;*^. of an old and distinguished family. Following the wish of ids 
paiviils he i-tudii-d. law, whieh howeviT lie kooii abauiloiiud for the 
Mtag.*. Having access at court by right of birth, ho supxdied several 
dramatic jiniduetions, adiqited to different occasions, whicli were 
repre.sented at the soh'mnities of the court. His plays wero enacted 
at the court of King Emuianuol, and the first of them was performed 
iu 1504. They had great success, which increased during the reign 
of Emmanuel's BuccoBsor, John HI., who often played a part iu them 
himself. Tt appears that Gil Vicente acted himself in his dramas, and 
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it is oertaiu that his daughter Paula (lady of honour to a royal 
prinoeas) was the firat dramatic performer of her time iu Portugal, 
and equally diatinguialied aa a poo teas aud a muaiciaii. Oil Viueute 
preceded by almost a century Lopo de Vega aud Shakspere, aud 
bciug then the only drauiatio author of his timo, gained a European 
reputation. Eraamua, who was probably iuforuiod of his fame by the 
I'ortugueso Jews who sought refuge in HoUaud, learned Portuguese iu 
order to rend his works. 

Gil Vicente may be considered as the creator of the Spanish theatre, 
having written iu the Ciistilian lauguago his religious drama, which 
was performed in 1604, on the occasion of the birth of the prince, 
who was afterwards Kiug John 111., and which is antei'ior in date to 
all the dramatic productions of Spain. He is also the model that 
liOpe de Vega aud Calderon imitatiid, and on which they improved. 
His works however are full of the extravagancies which freipieutly 
disfigure the productions of Vega and Calderon, without pos^oBsiug 
tlicir boautiea, TJiese faults are however excusable in the works of 
one who, like liimscif, was creating a new kind of literature; and his 
poetry is distinguished by richness of invention, brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, and great iiarmouy of versiBcatiou. 

Gil Vicentes works were published by hia son iu 15G2, at Lisbon, 
iu oue volume folio, and republished at tbe same place in 4 to in 1680. 
The editor has divided the dramatic productions of his father into 
four classes, viz., 1st, the autos; 2nd, the comedies; Ord, the tragi- 
comedies; aud 4th, the farces. The autos, or rciigiuiis plays, of 
which there arc sixteen, were chiefly iutoiulcd for the celebration of 
Cliristinns, and the shepherds perform in them a most important 
part. Tii(» comedies are the worst productions of Gil Vicente, and 
are, like those of Spain, nothing but dramatised novels, which embrace 
all the life of an individual, the events of which are ill-connected and 
devoid of plot and catastrophe. 'I'lio tragi-comedies may be con- 
sidered as rough sketches of the tnigi-coxuedios which were afterwards 
ivritten in Spain ; tiiey contain some touching scenes : none of thorn 
are founded on historical subjects. The farcros, eleven iu number, 
are tlio best part of Gil . Vicente’s productions, aud may be regarded 
as specimens of the true comedy. They contain a great deal of merri- 
ment, and some well-drawn e-lmraeters, hut they are generally devoid 
of plot. It is i*emarkable that the plot, which is the houl of Spanish 
plays, is generally neglected iu the Portuguese productions of a Hiiiuiar 
kind. 

GILBERT, GABUTEL, lived in the 17th century, but tlio periods 
of ills birth and death are alike unknown. His works are chiefly 
dramatic, aud are soiiietimeH refiTred to as speciiiieus of badness ; yet 
it is supposed that Kacim^ has occasionally borrowed his thoughts, and 
clothed them in more elegaut language. The fact of his having pro- 
duced a tragedy called * Ro<logune,' in the year tliat Corneille brought 
out one with the Haiin! title, auii the remarkable coincidence that the 
first four acts of both wore nearly alike, occasioned a literary contro- 
versy an to w'hifther Gilbert hud eoiuinitted a plagiarism or nut. 
Queen Cbri.stiiia of Bueden etitertaiucd a high opinion of Gilbert’s 
genius, aud appointed him *Tcsidcut of the court of iSbockholm iu I 
Krance. On her death ho fell into poverty, when M. ' d’Hervart, a 
Maecenas of the time, received him into his own house, where | 
pi'ijbably he died. 

GILBERT, NICOLASJOSEPJT-LAUREKT, was born iu 1751, at 
Eon tciiuide Chateau iu Lorraine. 11 is parents, who were poor, nearly 
exhausted thoir trifling means iu giving him an education. He went 
to Paris, and endeavoured to raise himself into notice by writing 
laudatory ve^Hl^s to great persons. Tliis expedient failed, and he 
became, in consequence, tinged with misaiithrophy. lie joined the 
anti-philosophic party of the times aud wrote against the iuiidel 
philosophers a satire called * JjC Dix-hiiitienie Biccle,’ and another 
styled * Mon Apologie,* as well as several odes and religious poems. 
Ho died, at the early age oft twenty -nine, at the Hotel Jlieu, whither 
ho hiivl been removed on account of iimaiiity, Ids death being occasioned 
by a small key, which iu oue of ids fits ho swallowed. His satires arc 
reckoned superior to his odes, but both are severely reprehended by 
La llarpe us well for the tlio Lights they embody as for their gram- 
matical deflects. 

GILBERT, or GILBKRD, WILLIAM, was horn iu 1540 at Col- 
chester, Essex, of which borough his father was recorder. After 
passing through the grammar school of his native place, he proceeded 
to Catiibridgi', and thence, according to Anthony k Wood, to OxfuiHl. 
Having decided on adopting medicine us a profi'ssiou, he wont to a 
foreign university to prosecute his medical studies, and whilst ubmad 
received the degree of Doctor of Physic. He was elected a fellow of 
the College of Physicians, London, iu 1573. As a physician, he 
attained great celebrity, aud the einineuco he hud acquireil by his 
Bcieiitiiic pursuits, both in England and on the (brntiuont, appears to 
have rather assisted than hindered his professional progress. Queen 
Elizabeth appointed him her physician iu ordinary, conferred on him 
many marks of her favour, and gave him an annual pension to 
encourage his studies. (1<'uller, from the information *‘of his near 
kiiisiiian, Mr. William Gilbert of Brental-Ely.”) 

His early scientilic siutlies iiad been chiefly in cheuiistry; but 
eventually his attention was devoted jiriucipidly to the subj ct of | 
magnetism, and iu 1000 ho published his great work, on which he had 
been for eighteen yeai's engaged-— a folio volume of 210 pages, entitled I 


'De Maguote, Magueticisque corporibus, et do maguo magneie telliu^ ; 
pbysiologia nova, plurimis et argumentis et experinientis dcmviii- 
struta.’ In this work, after giving an accouut of all that had been 
previously written on the subject, he propounds his own views, which 
not only were full of novelty aud of remarkable comprebeiisivuness, 
but iu fact served as the basis of most subsequent iuvestigations on 
the iiuportaut subject of telluric maguetisin, aud forestalled many of 
the discoveries of comparatively recent experimenters and theorists. 
Wbewell, indeed, iu the hist edition of his ‘ History of the Inductive 
ScioDcos,' vol. iii. p. 4^, says that flilbort’s “work contains all the 
fundamental facts of the sciunce, so fully exainlu«'d, indeed, that even 
at this day wc have little to add to them.’' He establishes as his 
fundamental principle the magii«dic nuturc of ilio earth ; demon- 
strates the aflinily of mtignctisTii and electricity, while he clearly dis- 
tinguishes between them : and recognising electric action us the 
operation of a natural force or power allied to inagneli.un, he rt^gards 
magnetism and electricity as two t^munutioiiK of one I'uudainoiital 
force pervading all mutter. He treats at length of the atlructlon, 
direction, and viu'iatiou of the magnetic force. He poi'itcd out too 
the cardinal fact on which all our generalisations iv.'it — tliat the 
magnet has poles, which, ho says, we may call uorlli and south pules, 
and that iu two inagiiots the uortli polo of each attracts the south 
pole and repels the north }iol ‘ of the other. He proposed iu detor- 
miue latiindoH by metuis oi' the inclination of the magnetic needle, 
and invented two instruments for the purpose ; but lie did not per- 
ceive that the method is not generally applieahle. The work civatcd 
a powerful iinpressiou at the time, eApucially anioiig the learned iu 
other parts of hhirofie. Galileo expressed the highest admiration of 
the work aud its author, and Erasmus ]»roiioiiuced iiiin to be ** great 
to a degree that is enviable.” In his own country he was scarcely 
BO highly appreciated ; oven Bacon, though he praises Gilh.-rt as a 
|>hiloHopher, speaks with litllo ivspcct of his theory. After uwdiilo 
his speculations came to be more e.^teeme<l, though perhajis not fully 
uudei'stood : but the great superiority of ( Albert over all wiio had 
previously treated of miignetisin, aud *Mhe extent to which he had 
anticipated l)y his conjeetures much of our present knowledge,” has 
only bteii perceived since tin: study of m:igtietisin hai a suined some- 
thing like its present sybtcmatiu and couipreh- usive character. 
“William Gilbert,’’ says iluuiboldt, '•regarded the earth itself as a 
magnet, and the lines of equal declination and inclination as having 
their inilcctions determiuerl by distribution of nuiss, or by the form 
of continents and the extent of the dee|t intervening oceanic ba'jius. 
It is difllcult to reconcile the )ieriodic variation whleh characterises 
the three ol ineiitary forms of the mav:iictio phenomena (the isoclinal, 
isogiuic, and isody mimic lines) with this rigiil ilisLributiou of force aud 
mass, unless we imagine the attractive force of the tiiaterial particles 
inoditied by Hiiniliir jicrioilicul variations iu the interior of tJu* globe. 
In Gilbert's theory, as in gravit:itiou, the quantity of iiialcriai particles 
only is estiinateil, without regard to the speeific heterogeneity of sub- 
stances. This circiimstuucu gave lo liis worl:, in thi: period of Galileo 
aud Kepler, a character of cosmicai grandeur. By the uuex[iectod 
discovery of 'rotation iiiiignclism ’ by Arago (182.'>), it has been 
practically firoved that idl kinds of matter are susceptible of mag- 
netism ; and Faraday's reruarehes on diainagiietie i^ubstances have, 
under particular coiiditioriK of 'axial or equatorial uirretion,' and of 
solid, fluid, or gtiseou-i inactive conditions of ihe budios, coniiiMicd this 
impoi taut result. Gilbert had so clear an idea of ihe iinparting of the 
telluric magnetic forct*, that he already a^^cribed the inaguotic state of 
iron bars in the crosses uii old church towers or stcoph:s to this cir- 
cumstiiiiee.” (* Ko.siiios,’ ii. Bubine's translation.) It i< deserving 
of remark that Gilbert, in this work, was tiic iir««t to use the terms 
“electric force,” “ oloctrio emanations,’' and “electric attraciiou ; ” 
also to [>omt out that amber was uut the only sii'istaucu which had 
the faculty, when rubbed, of attracting light objects of any kind, but 
that it was comuion to all the resins, to sealing wax, sulphur, glass rock- 
crystal, the precious stones, &c. ; and he describes how, by means of an 
iron needle moving freely on a point, to int.'iisuro the excited eh‘ctricity. 

After the death of Elizabeth, Gilbert was continued iii liis oilice of 
physician in ordinary by Jainc.s, but lie survived his royal iiiistross 
only a few iiiuiiths. lie died on the oOth of November U>0d, and was 
buried in the church of the parish in wiiich he was linni, Trinity’s, 
C’olche.ster. Gilbert was never married, and he betjueathod his books, 
philosuphical iusbriimeiifcs. globfs, aud collection of minerals to the 
College of Ph^'.siciaus. Gilbert loft iu mallu^>cript uiiotliei* treatise, 
which was not jirhitod till forty-eight years after his deatii : * De 
Mundo uustru subiunari I’liilosopliia Nova,’ 4 to, .\mstordain, 1(151. 

GILDAB (surnamed Sapiens, or * the wise'), if the period when he 
is said to have flourished — the tirst half of the (ith century —be correct, 
tlie ijio>t ancient British historian now oxUut, according iu T^elaud, 
was bom in Wales, but according to Iho received .account at Alcluyd 
(Du in bar ton), where the Britons still hehi a liinitevl sway, towards the 
close of tlio 5th or beginning of the Utli century ; Lclaud says in 511, 
other occouuts in 4fl3. Ho was early noted for his piety aud learning, 
aiul to improve liimself in the liitter went to France, where ho remained 
Bcven years. Ou his return he established a school and chiuvli on 
tlio coast of Pemhroko.shire, to which scholars flocked from all part>i 
of the country, aud on Sundays ciowds of devout pers ais to boar hi'ii 
preach. Invited to ix-olaiid by »St. Brigit, who had heard the iatiic of 
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hia ptety, ho 'went to that country, was received with the greatest 
Joy by the king, restored the church there which had become veiy 
ttorrupt to its pristine purity, performed mauy xuiracles, and founded 
many monasteries. lie tlieu returned to England, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Homo ; and on his I'oturn, through Brittany, founded the 
monastery, afterwards famous, of St. Qildas de Buys, where he resided 
some time, and there ho ended his days, according to a tradition pre- 
served by tlie monks of that establishment; but, according to the 
account given by English writers, he returned to this country, and 
spent the remainder of his life in religious retirement : his last days 
beiug passed iii an oratory he had built for himself in the neigh- 
bouriuiod of Glastonbury. Archbishop Usher ('Primord.,' p. 477, 
from the 'Annals of Ulster*) has fixed his death iti the year 570; 
but this account, as will have been seen, is at least to a great 
extent legendary. In truth, as Mr. Stevenson observes in his intro- 
duction to the Latin text of * Gildas de Exeidio Britauuhu,* We 
are unable to speak with certainty us to the pnriJitago of Gildas, his 
country, or even his name, the period when ho lived, or the works 
of which he was the author.” Mr. T. Wright attempts to show that 
Gildas is a fabulous j^erson, and his history the forgery of "somo 
Anglo-Saxon or foreign priest of the 7th century.” (* Biog. Brit. Lit.,' 
Anglo-Saxon Period, ]jp. 115-134.) But Stevenson, Lappenberg, and 
others, while admitting the fabulous character of the coininou accounts, 
are inclined to believe that Gildas really lived snmowhero near the time 
usually stated. The epistle, or treatise, ' 1 )o Culamitato, Exeidio, et 
Conque^iu Britanuiuc/ is all that is printed of his writings, and is 
probably all of liis that is extant, though Bale and Pits niako him 
author of several other books. It was first published and dedicated 
to Cuthbert Toustal, liLshoji of London, by INdydoro Virgil, whose 
iin))erfecb and corrupt text was reprinted at Paris in the ' Bibliotheca 
Patruui ' in IfilO. The second edition of this work was published in 
the 'UpuH llistoriarum nostro Saeculo couveuieutiHsimum,* pp. 434-540, 
at Basel, Svo, 1541; again, in a separate form, 12ino, Lond., 15G8; 
Basel, in the same year ; and Paris, 157G ; and from a better luauu- 
Bcript than was used in any previous edition by Gale, in his ' Rerum 
Anglicorum Scriptures Veteres,* 3 vols. fol., 1084-87; but the best 
edition is that published in 1838 by the Historical Society, and 
admirably edited by klr. Joseph StcvcDsou. There arc three English 
translations of it: ono by Thomas Habiugtuu, 8vu, liUiidon, 1038; 
another entitled ' A Description of the Btute of Great Britaiu, written 
eleven hundred yearcs since,’ 14Sino, Loudon, 1052; and a third, by 
Dr. Giles, but based on that of liabiugtou, and x)ubliHhed iu Bohn's 
'Antiquarian Library,' 1848. 

There were two other persons of the name of Gildas in the Oih 
century, one called Gildas Cainbrius, the other Gildas Qiiartus, both 
of whom seem to have been one and the same with Qildas Sapiens. 

GILL, JOHN, D.l)., an eminent Baptist minister, was born at 
Kettering, in Northamptoushire, on the 23rd of Novennber (old stylo) 
1697. His parents, though in humble life, gave liim a superior 
education iu the grauimar-school of his native tcjwu, until the enforcing 
of a rule which required attend auco upon episcopal \vurshi|> occasioned 
his withdrawal, in common with other children of dissenters, lie 
continued his studies iu private, and attained considerable proliciozicy 
iu the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages. About the age of twenty 
he began to pre:u:h at lligham Ferrara among the denomination to 
which both he and his jiarcnts belonged, and iu 1719 he reiuovud to 
L(iudoii, to take charge of a congregation which the]i sissembled at 
Horsley down, Southwark; but removed iu 1757 to a new chapel in 
Garter-lauc, near London Bridge, over which he X)resided until his 
death, on the 14th of October 1771, a jieriod of more than half a 
century. Of bis numerous x)ublicalioiis, which arc said to have been 
equal to 1 0,000 folio pages, mauy were of a controversial chameter 
and of temporary interest. That by which he is lii-st known is his 
'Exxiositioii of the Bible,’ published at various tiinos in distinct portions. 
The ' Exposition of the 8oDg of Solomon ' appeared iu a folio volume 
iu 1728, and was republished with corrections and additions iu 1751 
and 1707. In this work Gill replies to Whiston's endeavours to prove 
the ' Bong of Solomon ' to bo a spurious book. The * Exposition of 
the Now Testament ' appeared iu three folio volumes iu 1740, 1747, 
and 1748, iu which last year the degree of D.l). was conferred upon 
the author from Marischal College, Aberdeen. The Old Tchtameut 
was completed at various times in six folio volumes, and a second 
edition of the whole was published shortly before his death. A third 
complete edition of the ' Expusitiou’ was published iu 1809 and 1810 
iu nine large quarto volumes, with a very copious memoir of the life 
and writings of Dr. Gill, from which the above facts arc derived. 
Among his other works we may mention ' The Brophecies of the Old 
Testament respecting the Messiah considered, and jiruved to be literally 
fulfilled in Jesus,' published iu 1728, iu answer to Culliiiss * Scheme of 
Literal Prophecy confudered a ' Treatise on tho Doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ published iu 1731, and intended to check a then growing 
tendency to Sabellianism among the Baptists ; the * Cause of God and 
Truth,' ill 1 vols. 8vo, published in 1735 and following years, being a 
defence of Calvinistic against Armiuian seiitimcuts, iu which Gill 
display ed a strong inclination to SupralapBariauisui ; a * Dissertation 
CGDceriiing the Anliquities of tho Hebrew Language, Letters, Vowel- 
Pointx, and Accents,* 1707, 8vo; and a 'Body of Doctrinal liiviiiity,’ 
2 voL:. 4 to, 1709, and 'Body of Tractical Divinity,' 1 vol. 4to, 1770, 


which were republished together in 1795 in 3 vols. largo Svo aa *A 
Complete Body of Dootrinid and Practical Divinity,' with a portrait 
of Dr. Gill. 

GILLIES, JOHN, LL.D., was bom on the 18th of January 1747 at 
Brechin, in the county of Forfar, Scotland. IIo belonged to a respect- 
able and enterprising family. One of his younger brothers became 
eminent as a lawyer, and was for many years a judge of the Supremo 
Court iu Scotland. Dr. Gillies was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where, before ho was of age, ho taught the classes of tho 
Greek professor, then old and infirm. Soon after this he removed to 
London, with tho design of occupying himself in literary labour ; but 
before settling there ho paid a visit to the continent, and on his return 
he was engaged by the Earl of llopetouii as travelling tutor to his 
second sou. This young man, wdiile under his care, died at Lyon in 
1770 ; and his tutor's attoutiou to him was rewarded by an annuity 
for life from his father. 

In 1778 Dr. Gillies published his trauslation of Lysias and Isocrates. 
Ho had by that time received his degree os Doctor of Laws ; and to 
this in later life he added other literary honours, being a member of 
several societies in our own country, and n correBf)ondiiig member of 
the French institute and the Itoyal Society of Giittiugeii. He next 
went abroad again with two other sons of tho Karl of Hopetoun. 
lictumiug to England about 1784, Dr. GilHea )>ublishod iu 1780 the 
first part of his ' History of Ancient Greece.' In 1 793 he was ay (pointed 
to succctsd Dr. Ibobertson as Historiographer Royal for Scotland, a 
sinecure place with a salary of 200/. a year. In 1794 ho married. 
Enjoying a niodoniio com])etency, he prosecuted his sLudios with 
leisure; and his sub^uquent writings appeared at long intervals. 
During his latest years he was very infirm, though labouriug under 
no disease, and had retired altogether from general socioty. In ivS3() 
lie settled at Clapliaiii, near London, whore he spout the remainder of 
his quiet old age; and died on tho 15tli of February 1830 of mere 
decay, having just entered his ninetieth year. 

The following are his publisheil works : — 1. ' The Orations of Lysins 
and Isocrates, translated from tho Greek, with sumo Account of their 
Lives; and a Discoure-e on the History, Matuiers, and Character of the 
Greeks, from the Conclusion of the I'elopoiiuepian War to the Battle 
of Chffiroiiea,' 1778, 4 to, 2. ‘The History of Ancient Greece, its 
Culotiies and Conquests ’ (afterwards entitled Tart the Fjrst), ‘from 
the lOarlicbt Accounts till tho Division of the Macedonian Empire in 
the East; iiieludiug the History of Literature, i*hilosuj>hy, and tho 
Fine Arts,’ 1780, 2 vols. 4to. This work had reached a sixth oilitiou 
in 1820, 4 vols. 8vo. 'J'hero is a Gorman traushiiion of it, 'Gcschichte 
von Altgriechenland,' 11 vols, 12mo, A'iomia, 1825. 3. ' \'iew of the 

Reign of Frederick 11. of J^rus^^ia, with a Paralhd bid.vveru that I'liucu 
and Philip 11. of Macedon,' 1789, 8vo. 4. 'Aristotle's Ethics and 
Politics, comprising his iVactical Philosophy, traiislatcil from tho 
Greek; illustrated by Introilucbious ami Notes, tho tjritical History of 
bis Life, and a New AualysL of his Speculative Works,* 1797, 2 vols. 
4to. The 'Supplement to the Analvsis of Aristotle’s Speculative 
Works, containing an Account of the liflierpret<*rs and Corrupters of 
Ai'istotle's Philosophy, in canmcctioii witli tho Times in which they 
respectively fiourished,’ 18(H, 4to, was iueorporatod also iu u socuud 
edition of the trauslation published iu the same year, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. 
‘I’be History of the Ancient World, fi-om the Doinmiou of Alexander 
to that of Augustus, witli a Preliminary Survey of PreccMling Pi rhids,’ 
1S07-1U, 2 vols. 4 to; reprinted in 4 vols. 8vo us ‘ 'i’ho History of 
Anciout Greece, its Colonies and Conquests, Part the Second,' 1810. 
6. 'A New Translation of Aristotle's J the toric, with an Iiitro<luction 
and Appendix explaining its Relation to his Exact l^liilosophy, and 
vindicating that Philosophy by ]>roofs that all Jloparburcs from it have 
been DeviutioiiH into Error/ 1823, 8vu. 

The first jiart of the ‘ History of Greece * ap]»cared in the same year 
with tlie first volume of Mitford's work, and, if inferior to it, is yet 
Hii|>erior to anything of the sort which our language till then possessed. 
Tho plan is well digested; but the ]>umpous verbosity of its narrative, 
and the genenU dulucss of its dissertativc portions, perhujis prevent 
it recovering its popularity, if newer views and wider and deeper 
research had not rendered it otherwise t»f little value. The translations 
of L'r. Gillies, however meritorious their intention, do not deserve 
high praise. They arc everywhere at the .very least })araphrastio, and 
in many places repreliensibly unfaithful. Tlioso from the orators are 
the least faulty ; and for Isocrates the translator's style, elaborate, 
dilTase, and thoroughly modern in its structure, was not on tho whole 
ill calculutecl. But^ to Aristotle's works his mode of treatment dues 
great injustice. His desire of popularising his author has mudo him 
depi^ almost always from his manner of expression; and tiie same 
motive, aided not unfi'equeutly either by mistake as to his nomen- 
clature or by the wish to evodo a difficulty in the text, has made him 
often misrepresent oven the matter which the jihilosopher gave him. 
The 'Ethics and J^oli tics’ indeed he can scarcely be said to have 
translated at all, so much do his professed trausiatious abound in 
luaccunicics, in oriiissioim, and in unauthorised iuterpulations. 

GlljLRAy, JAMES, the celebrated caricaturist, was born about the 
middle of the last century. He was originally a writing engraver, and 
is said also to have been a slrolliug player fur a short time. He hail 
an acute perception of charaoter, a strong sense of tho liidici*ouH, and 
at the same time u gnat ability for drawing, and a iiractical skill in 
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engraving. His great faculty was tho burleeque ; his works however 
often contain much wholesome satire. Social abuses and absurd oou- 
veutionalisms wore often the subject of his ridicule ; but his pencil 
was uiore frequently directed against political abuses ; tho dolugs and 
enactments of the Tory ministries and tho events of the great war were 
his favourite themes, llis first political satire was published in 1782, 
and in allusion to Fox and Lord Rodney's victory. The last of his 
caricatures appeared in 1809: it represented ^a barber's Bho 2 > in 
assize-tiine,’ and was from a design by H. W. Bunbury, who designed 
several other of the caricatures which were engraved by Gillray. 
This last plate was executed at intervals between fits of mental 
aberration, whicli terminated shortly afterwards in a total susponsion 
of the intellectual faculties, in which state he remained until his death 
on the Ist of June 1815. His works appeared singly: but they have 
been published in sots, genuine, and spurious or copies. An ^Illus- 
trative Dciscription,* with a complete set of his genuine works in 304 
shoots, was published by McLean, London, in 1 830. Many of thorn 
exceed the bouiids of the burlesque, and are far in tho province of 
the gross and absurd ; he also frequently took great personal liberties. 
Gillray's caricatures, to bo thoroughly uuders Loud, require a familiarity 
with the party history of tho time ; they are mostly mere works of 
tho day. 

GILPIN, BERNARD, is one of those persons who, without having 
been placed in stations wdiich afibrded tho opportunity for the display 
of extraordinary intellectual powers, or having had tlio course of their 
livoB marked by very unusual and extraordinary incidents, yet occupy 
no inconsideralile space in the eye of their countrymen, and are 
regarded with aflet-tiou and respect, as ornaments of their time and 
an honour to th(i nation to whicli they belong. This is owing in part 
to tho popular character of his virtues, and in part to his having had 
in Bisliop Carletozi a contemporary biograjiher, who has given a 
])lea»ing and no doubt faithful account of his life and manners. In 
later times, one of his own family', the Rev. William Gilpin, of Boldro 
(of whom in a following article), pr(q)arcd a larger and no less inter- 
esting account of ihi^s venerable character. 

Bernard Gilpin was born at Kentmiro, Westmoreland, in 1.017, of a 
genteel faniil 3 ’; was entered ou the foundation of (Jueeifs College, 
Gxford, ill l.')33; became distinguished in tho schools, ami acquired 
ail unusual knowledge of Greek and Hebrew; in March 1541 pro- 
ceeded M.A., ami wms elected fellow of liis college. 8o high did ho 
stand as a scholar at Oxford, that he was Sfdccted as one of the first 
masters on tho foundation of Ciiristchuroh College by Henry VIII. 
He had in opening manhood betui a warm adherent of tho papacy, 
but early became a convert to Protestant iMin, in which ho never 
subsequently wavered. Having taken holy orders, ho in 1.552 received 
tlie gift of the vicarage of Norton, iti the diocese of .Durham, and 
preached a seriiioii at Greenwich lu-foro Edward VI. Early in the 
reign of fjiieen Mary lie resigned his living, and went abroad, as did 
m.'iuy others who had been favourers of tlio Kofiiriiiation in the da^'s 
of King lOdward. He was absent three years, lie ventured to return 
while Ciuceii Mary was alive; and was cordially received by Tiinstall, 
who was related to him ou his mothers .^ide, and who made him | 
archdeacon of Durham and rector of Houglitoii-le-8priiig. His 
preaching at this period was i*uniarkably bold. He inveighed against 
popular vices in the spirit of uii cnthusiustic reformer; and when 
this brought iqiou him much odium from persons who were touched 
by him, and lie was accused to tlio Bishop of Durham, tho bishop 
protected him so cfibctiiulljr, that liis accusers hroiight their charges 
before the notorious Bonner, bishofi of Loudon. This led to a 
reiuarkablo incident, Gilpin obeyed tho suinirions of this unpitying 
]>relate. Full of the expectation of nothing leas than to sufier at tho 
stakfi, ** Give me," saici he, before he set out, to his house-steward, 
*'a long garnieiit, that I tuny die with decency." As he journeyed 
with tlie ministers of the bishop, an accident happened to him which 
occasioned a delay. It is said that his leg was broken. While he lay 
without tho possibility of proceeding, iutulligeuco came that the 
queen was dead. Gilpin returned in peace to his parishioners at 
Houghton. 

The only other incident in his life which requires notice is, that 
the oishopric of Carlisle was ofiered to him Queen Elizabeth. This 
oiler lie declined, and continued to his death tho rector of Houghton, 
residing constantly in his parish, except when he visittMl tho ruder 
parts of tho county of North uuiberluiid, into which ho appears to 
have introduced more of regular habits of life and more of Christian 
iniluences than had roibultod from the labours of any previous 
Christian instructor who had lived amongst them. 

The parts of Redesdale and Tyuodalo, debatcable land on the 
Marches, are particularly named as the soenes of his labours. The 
people there, living on the borders of tho two coimtries, had long led 
a lawless life, subsisting mostly on plunder. Gilpin went fearlessly 
amongst them, holding forth the commands and tho sanctions of 
Christianity, and did much to change the i;hiiracter of tho country. 
Hem^o it was that lie was comiiionly calh'd tho Northern Apostle, and 
his name for gci]cratioii.s was repeated with reverence, 

^ His own parish of IJoiighiou, which included within it fourteen 
village's, however was the chief scene of his labours. It yielded hit 
an ample income, for Houghton was then, wi now, one of tho richest 
beiioficcB ill the north. He was himself a bachelor. In hospitality 


ho was like what is said or fabled of the primitive bishops. Every 
fortnight, we are told, forty busbela of corn, twenty bushels of molt 
and a whole ox, wore oonsutned in his house, besides ample supplies 
of provisions of many other kinds. A good portion of this hospitoblo 
provision wm no doubt consumed by his parishioners, it being his 
custom, having a large and wide parish and a great multitude of 
people, to keep a table for them every Sunday from Michaelmas to 
Easter.*’ But the rectory-house^ was also open to all traveller^ and 
so groat was the reverence which surroiiuded the master, that his 
libeiidity was rarely abused; even the most wicked being awed 
by it. 

His skill in according differences was scarcely less famed than his 
hospitality and his preaching; and when to this wo odd that his 
benevolence took the wise direction of providing instruction for tho 
young, and that ho was assiduous in his attoutiou to the sick and to 
the poor, wc have touched upon all the points which can be prominent 
in the life of a good pastor. His zeal for education was manifested 
at once in the education of the pour children in his parish in homely 
learning, and in patronising promising youth in their studies in the 
universities. Of these, his scholars, ** ho kept full four-and-twonty in 
his own house, the greater number being poor men's sous, upon whom 
he bestowed meat, drink, and cloth, and education in learning ; ” and 
out of these scholars, and from the grammar-school which ho founded, 
wo are told that “ho supplied tho Church of England with great 
store of learned men.” Of his scholars he olwa^'s maiutaiued at his 
own expense at least six at tho univei’sitics, and when thc^y had com- 
pleted their studies charged himself with the care of their settlement. 
Bishop Carlcton, who wrote his life, was one of these scholars. 
Bernard Gilpin was soiiietimca called the Father of the Tour, os well 
as tho Apostle of tho North. 

GlLl’IN, SAWREY, R.A., was born at Carlisle in 1733, and was a 
brother of the Rev. William Gilpin, tho subject of the following 
article. From his father, a military officer, he learnt to draw with 
readiness and skill, and early evinced the wish to become a painter. 
He was placed with Mr. Scott, then a noted marine painter in London; 
but his own inclination led him to paint animals, and especially 
horses ; and some of his pictures having been shown to tho Duke of 
Cumbf-riand, a great patron of horsc-racLug, the duke emjjloyed him 
to paint the portraits of hU favourite horses. Gilpin soon found 
abundant employment of a similar kind, and became the recognised 
head of that branch of art in England. Well accpiaiiited with animal 
anatomy, his animals are almoiit alwa^^s correctly as well as boldly 
drawn, and their positions are true as well as free. Though bi st 
kiiuwu as a painter of horses, some of his pictures of tigers and other 
wild animals wore thought to bo of superior merit : but he was 
deficient as a colourist and in other of tho higher technical qualities. 
As an artist, consequently, Sawroy Gilpin does not take any elevated 
rank, though ho made several attempts in tho more ambitious walk 
of historical art ; but, as a vigorous and spirited painter of portraits 
of horses, he far excelled any of liis contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors, and has nut been greatly' excelled by more recent animal 
painters. He died March S, 1807< Tho etchings of animals in hii 
brothers works were executed by Sawroy Gilpin. 

GILFIN, REV. WILLIAM, was born in 1724. Having taken 
orders, ho lived for some time ou a curacy iu tho north, among his 
relations; but having only a small fortune, and marrying a young 
]iul 3 % his cousin, whose fortune also was small, and having but little 
hope of patronage iu the church, he removed into tho ueighbourhoud 
of Loudon, and took a schonl at Ohcaiii, in Surrey, whiidi he conducted 
skilfully and successfully for many years. Some of his pupils acipiired 
distiuctioii, among them were Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Bexley, and 
Mitford, the author of the * History of Greece.’ 

Mr. GBpin is said, by the friend who has drawn a very pleasing 
picture of liis life and manuers, to have resolved to retire from the 
duties of a schoolmaster whenever he had realised 10,000/.; and 
having at length succeeded in this, it fortunately hap^iened for him 
that about the same time his former pupil, Colonel Mitford, presented 
him to tho living of Boldre, on the borders of the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. To this village Mr. Gili>iii retired, and there he spent the 
remainder of his life, scarcely over leaving it, in the active discharge 
of the duties of a village pastor, and lieing, like his venerable 
ancestor, a blessiug to the place. He died at Boldre, April 5, 1804. 

Mr. Gilpin however is not to be regarded only in his private 
character of a good achoolmaster and nil excellent parish pastor; ho 
has enriched tho literature of his country with several valuable 
writings in various ilepartmcnts. His first work was a 'Life of 
Bernard Gilpin,’ and It was soon succeeded by a ‘ Life of Latimer,’ 
who liore some resemblance to Gilpin. At a later period of life he 
published lives of Craumer, AVicliff, Hues, Jerome of Prague, and 
Zisco. Ho was the author also of a body of ' Lectures ou tho Church 
Catechism,’ an 'Exposition on the New Testament,* a 'Treatise on 
the Amusomeuta of Clergymen,' and * Sermons fur^ Country Congre- 
gatioiis.' 'i'hese works are all written iu a style of simxilicity which is 
singularly engaging. 

But Mr. Gilpin was a person of a remarkably refined tiistc, as is 
evinced by writings of his of a class cutii'cly distinct from those we 
havo enumerated. These ore his volumes iu which ho has illus- 
trated, both by ills pencil and his pen, tho iiicturesque beauty of 
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some parts of England, and, generally, the principles of beauty in 1688. When two Scotch regiments, in the beginning of March 1680, 
landfioape. Tho first of theso works wna published in 1790, in two declared for Kiug James, and marched from Abingdon, where they 
volumes, Svo; it was entitled ^ Observations relative chiefly to Pictu- were quartered, for Scotland, Goneral QiukcJl was sont after them 
resquo Beauty, made in tho year 1776, in several parts of Great with a body of horse, and soon overtook and reduced them. In 1690 
Britain, particularly th«i Highlands of Scotland.* This was followed ho accompanied King William to Ireland, and commanded a party of 
by two other volumes of tho same character, the greater part of them Dutch horse at th« battle of the Boyne (July ]Bt>. When the king 
relating to the lake couiitiy of Cumberland and W'estmorelaud. Two returned to Knglaiid, tho conduct of the war was left in the hands of 
volumes more, on 'Forest Scenery,’ succeeded. Besides tliose. there Ginkell ; and he succeeded in effecting the reduction of tho country 
are his ' TSseays on Picturesque Beauty; * ' Picturesque Travels and tho before the end of the following year. Tlie town of Baltimore surreu- 
Art of Sketching LaudBcapes; ’ 'Observations on the liiver W^yo;' dored to him ou the 7tli of June 1691 ; Athlouo was taken hy storm 
' I'icturcsque Itemarks on the Western parts of Kuglaud,’ and an ou the 1st of July; on the 12th of tho same month ho gained the 
'Bssay on Priuts.’ These form a body of works which were well battle of Aughriui ; and ou tho ilrd of October nu ond was put to tho 
received by tho public at the times of their appearance, an<1 which arc war by tlie surrender of Tjiiiierick. On the ord of Noveiiibei* Ginkell 
now gathered into the libraries of tlie tasteful and tho curious, returned to Dublin, and was bauquett^d by tho corporation ; he then 
Some * Observations ou tho Coasts of llaiuiishire, Sussex, and Kent,* came over to Kiigland, wlior**, on the 4th of January 1692, the 

were published after Lis dccciise. (’oinnioiis ordered seven of their members to attciKl him with the 

For tho principal part of this article wo havo been indebted to a thanks of tho I louse, and ou the 20fcli ol l‘'ebriiary he wa-* iu:i<1e a 
moinoir on his life, with extracts from bis corivsiioudeiicc, inserted in peer of Ireland, with the titles of Karl of Athloiie and Baron of 
a periodical work published at Bath, and intitled 'The Omnium Aughriui. The next week he waa outcrtaiiied at Morchant Taylors* 
Gatherum.* The writer is understood to bo the Itcv. JiiiOuird Wuriier, Hall by tho lord mayor and corporation of liondou. The following 

who WHS sometime curate to Mr. Gilpin. 3 ’car the king, after tin; 1 louse of (]!ommons hail sent up uii address 

GJNGlJKNft, PIEUKK-LOOIS, born at Konnes in Brittany, in requesting that a recompense might Iw given to him .suitable to his 
1748, early applied liimself to the si.iidy of literature and of foreign services, made liim a grant of the forfeited estate.^ of the lOarl of 
languages. Having removed to Paris he made himself known by Limerick, aiiiimnting to 2(i,4Su acres, whic-ii was conlirinod by an act 
Beverid works, especially by hi.s ])Ocin on the death of 11i« young of the Irish parliament pa.sscd on the 7th of Docciuber I()9;» ; but in 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick, who was drowned in tlie Oder whilst 16inj an Kiiglisli act was piissed appointing a cfiniiiii.-^sioii to inquire 
trying to save some poor people wlio wei e in danger of ])eris1iitig in into the cousideratiouH upun wliicli this and other idinilar grants hud 
the flood. In Ids 'Lettres stir los Confessioiis ilc J. J. llonsscau,' he been made in Ireland ; in tlie next session by aiiotiier a a all tho lauds 
undertook to defend tlie Tncniorv of that highlj’-gifted but wayward so granted were vcsti’d in trustei^s aiithorisiMi to Jic.'ir and deterniiiie 
innn. AVheu the llevulutiou broki? out, Giiigueud embraced ite cause, upon all claims n kiting to them; and one ol' the acts of this board 
but did not advocate its exccs.s(‘s; lie wrote in several journals of the a]»j»car.H to have been the resumption or iiiv.ilidation of the grant 
time, and edited tho ‘ Decade Philosophique Tiittcraire et JNditiqiie,' made to the Kai l of Athlonc. It is said tlnit theivujioii the family 
from 1791 to 1807. On being made a meinber of the Iii.stiiute, lie ' retired i<» llollunil; the Ikirl of Atlilono bowcvi-r continued his niili- 
was placed at tlie Jiead of tho ilc’j)artnitfnt of juiblie iu^tructiou. lie j tary services to tho end of tho reign <if King Vfillkuii. Ho shared in 
was af ter war* Is scut by the Directory in 1798 as arnlmssiidor to the j WillianiR defeat at Laiideii on tlic 29th of tinly HJ'.Ki; and lie com- 
king of Sardinia, whoiv be luid a most diiliciilt task to jHTfonn, that | niaiidcil the Dutch horse in Flanders in J69.‘i and 1696. Ho also coni- 
of reconciling Ids conacienc *, naturally lioiicst and candid, with the | maiided tho Dutch Ibrcf.s serving uinb r Marlbiuou/li in tho war with 
crooked and iingonerou.s policy of his innstcrs towards a forced all^', | Franco which broke out in 1792, after the accoHsion of t,hieen Anne, 
whom tliey tried to vex and insult in every ]iossiblo uiauner, with | But this ]>o.Ht ho did not Inild long, his death having takou placii on 
tlie view of seizing a favourable opportunity to dethrone him. Botta, 1 tlie lOih of February ITOJ. Tho i'eauMges state that tho lirst earl of 
who knew and esteemed Gingnend, gives in his ‘ History of Italy ’ a ; Athloiie tnarried Hrsula Bhilipnta ilo Baasb*ldt, and Inwl by her two 
full account of the di- graceful and cnkiiiiitous .^^ccncs that took place i sons, of wbom tlio oMc'.*; sucocodeil to the til lo. It afM*rwarilrf liow- 
iu Piedmont at the time. Giiiguoiid seems to have felt the nnph?:i- over fell to the B<»n of tlic second, who HiKrec.eded as tlus fifth earl in 
santness of his yjosition, for after seven mouths he resigned his | 17-17; and hi.s ti Hl;(Old:lnt^ iuh riu I Lli ^ tith- till thi^ deatli of the 
embassy and returned to Paris, where he had u seat in the h^gishitivo ■ ninth oarl, wdtiiout issue, in Jsn, when it bccamu c.xtinct. It is 
body. After Bonaparte became first consul in 1799, Gingueiic was j remarkable that, wdth the exception of the first e.iil, if I n rver took 
chosen inoinbor of the tribunate, but owing bi his oppo.^ifioii to tlie 1 his scat, no carl of Atlilonc sat in the Irisli jiarliain-nt for more than 
ciuToaohuients of the cxociitivo lio was one of t)iu.su wliu were ejectcil j ii century after tiit? civatiou of the piauMgc. 'Die family contiiimal to 
by a Seiiatus Consul turn in 1892. Ho witlilrew into private life, and * reside in Holland; but Frederick Ciiri.stian Jteiiaiid, the sixth carl, 
applied liimself chiefly to tho coiiipo^ilioii of a work which he made : came over hero on the Froncli invasion of that oouiitry iu 1 Tha, aiul took 
the business of the remainder of his life - the 'liistou'o Littcruirc j his seal in tiio Irish Houso of Lord.s on 1 lie 1 (u.h of March in that year, 
d* Italic,’ 9 volt*. Svo, 181 1-1 9. GloBKUTI, VJ\(/’KN/(.), was born on tho .'itii of April 189j, in 

He had rdways been very partial to Italiati literature, and perceiving ! tho city of Ttiriuo (’I'liiin), tbo capital of tlie kingdom of Sardinia, 

that his countrymen bad no accurate notion of its riches, and had ! He studied with a view to the ccelesiasticaL proftsdoii, and having 

imbibed several vulgar jin’judici.'s again-st it, ho undertook the arduous I completed his ciiucitioii in the Uni verity of 'rurin, i-.a^eiveil the 
task of classing the numerous productions of Italy under each | d»*gree of liootor of 'i’hoidogy, and becauio one of tho teaelicrs in the 
respective department of literature and according to the order of theological college. Soon after the ii(;f;es.-iou in of ('harles- 

time, thus prc>oiitiTig the re,Hder with so many sketches of tlie intcl- Albert to the throne of S.irdiiiia, Giuberti w'as iqipointod chaplain to 
Icctual state of Italy in each century. Hi.-s history begins, properly the court, and continued to pi-rforiii tlie duties of tliis <illice till J8t‘{8, 
s]ieaking, with the 19Ui century, when the first l:i\s of tlie Italisiti when, on some accusation or suspicion of being implicated in the 
mme began to be heard. In the first three volumes lie follows the political agitations tlun ]»rcvailiiig in various p.'irte of Italy, ho was 
progress of literature tlirough the Kith, 1-itb, and loth centuries, suddenly seized in the apartments which lie occupioil in the ]ialaco, 
after which he devotes six more voluiiies to the Iflth eontury, the and iuiprisoued in the citadel. There he was detained some wuek.s, 

Augustan age of modern Italy. Uo died at Paris, in November 1816, but was at length set at liberty on the condition tliiit ho quitted the 

without completing his work, which has since been conlinued by Salfi country as an exile. He wont to Paris, where ho resided till tho end 
to the close of tho 17th century. It is an inqiortaut and useful work, of 1884, when ho removed to Brussfds, having iiccejiti'd the oiler of a 
and in somo respects preferable, because more crilical and more fively situation us leachtir in one of the public schools of that city, 
written, to Tiraboschi's more ample and classical work, ' Storia della Globcrti wrote at BrussclM, during liis long abode there us an exile, 
Letteratura Italiauii,* from which Ginguem! borrows I largely. Gin- nearly sill those works which not only oxtitiulod his literary reputation 
guenc writes imYiartiall}', and as accurately os could be expected from throughout tho whole of i'hiro])n, but producoil that enthusiasm of 
a forcignrr who hud not lived in Italy, except during the siivin stormy ad miration wiiich w'as displayed by the Italians after his reiiirii to his 
months which he spent at Turin, merely on tlie tlxre.shhold of that native cmintry. 'fho lirst of these works was tho ‘ Tcoricu del 
country. His minuteness is sometimes fatiguing, and his style nitlier iSovranaturale, osia Discorso sullo Uonveiiieiize della Jti Jigiune iiivtdata 
tamo fur the subject. Tho Italians have felt grateful to liiin for the colla Meiite Uxuaua e col iVogros«iO Civile delle Nazioiii,* 8vo, 1837. 
honour which he has done to their great men, but have obsf'rved that His next work the ' Introduziune alio Studio della Filo.'iofla,* 8vo, 
he has been lavish of praise to many writers who are utterly foigotien 1^40, which was followed by the ' Jjcttere intorno agli Krrori Filosoflci 
in their own country. (Ugoni, Preface to the 'Storia della Letteratura di Antonio lio.siiiiiii,' 3 vol.s. Svo, 1841-42; and tho two troatisrs ‘Del 
Italiana.’) Bello,’ Svo, IS 11, and ‘Del Buouo,' Svo, IS 13. His ‘I'riiiiatu Morale 

Ginguene wrote also many articles for tho 'Biographio Universelle,* e Civil o dogU Italiaui,' Svo, 1843, was road with eagerness in every 
and was a contributor to the ' ilistuire Litteraire do France,’ and part of Italy, and excited expectations of the regeneration of that 
other compilations. Salfi gives at the end of the first vobinio of his unfortunate country which, w'ith tho solo exception of tho Sardinian 
eoiitinuatiou, which is numbered tho tenth of tho ‘ Histoire Llttdraire kingdom, iiavo not hitherto been realised. There was to boa confede- 
d’rtalie,* an ‘Eloge* of Oiiiguent'. ration of the Italian states, in which tho kings and pritnres, the pope 

GINKELL, GuJ)AUT ]>K, FIIIST KAUL OF ATI! LONE, was a and the ]>rio.Mte, the citizens, and ovtii the monks and Jesuits, were all 
native of Holland, and the heail of a family of gn-fit antiquity among to tear a part. Tlie states were to bo reformed, and popular rights 
the nobility of that country, where bo bore the titles of Jhirou de and privileges gratlually established. The pope was to be the religious 
Heedf*, de Ginkell, Ac., and was a general of cavalry. He camo to hcaii of the coufoderation, and Uciiiie tho capital city; the King of 
England with tho Prince of Orange, at tho time of the revolution of Sardinia was to bo tho military chief, and Turin the grand oit^el. 
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The Jcanits alone were disaatiAfiod, and Giolierti attaoked them in bia 
' lYolegomoni/ 8vo, 1845. Pina IX., on bia accosaion to the papal 
obair in 1846, adoiitcd the viewa of Gioberti, and began to carry out 
the reforms recoromeuded in 'll Primaio;* and as the opposition of 
the Jesuits still continued, (Uoberti produced ids great attack on tbeir 
principles and practice, under the title of ' 11 Uesuita Modemo/ 

5 vola. 8vo, Lausanne, 18-17. 

When the French revolution of February 1848 occurred, Goberti 
was at Paris occupied with bis plans for the renovation of Ital 3 ^ On 
the 25th of ^ April ho quitted Paris, after an exile nf fifteen yeari», to 
return to Ids native city of Turin, where his arrival was welcomed by 
a display of liniincrs by day, and illuminations and firi; works at iii£;lit, 
accompanied with music nnd dancinf:i: and patriotic songs ; nnd after- 
wards, when lie passed through Milan, Genoa, Florence, Homo, and 
other plac. P, ho wmb everywhere received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, BO that liis juurney resembled a triumx'hal procession. On 
his return to Tiii’in he w.us elected a tnenibcr of the ehiiTnher of deputh's, 
of which he was miiiiiiiiiously chosen juesideiit. TTo was opposed to 
all violent reroriiis, but the tide of political oxciteinent in the year 
1818 thi'cw him into tlio ranks c>f the o]i]ioBitioii, and nu the lOtJi of 
December the king a]>poinled liiiii the prime mini'-lcr of a deinocratie 
cabinet. Tie soon found himself to be in a fnb-e position, and the 
difibrences of opinifui between himself and his c(>lleMgiie.s led to a 
diFsolutioii of the ministry on the 1 8lh of February 184 IJ. He w;is 
succeeded by Pinclli, and soon afterwards w’as sent to P.iris to solicit 
aid from the Fieiioli governiueiit in the approaching contest with 
Austria. Jli-; inisfriou w'us of no avail. Milan was roeonquered by 
Hadet/.k}*, Ch.'irle.s-Albert defeatetl at Novara, and Victor- Kin inaiiii cl 11. 
has alone, of ell the rulers of Jtal 3 ', preserved for his subjects a coii- 
stitutiuual goveruinent, a free press, and a just .'idiniiiistratlou of the 
laws. Giobc-rti remained in I’aris, and the fruit of his renewed studies 
wa'4 his work ‘ I »i:l Jlinnovanu-nto (.'ivilo d'ltalia,’ vols. 8vo, 1851. 
He dieil October ‘Jd. at- l*ari^<. 

GlOL.ONDO, FUA (SIOVANNT, an Italian architect of Verona, 
w'lis born about the middle of tlie Ifitli eentiirj’. lie was celebrated 
for bis almost universal aefprrenn nts, w':is a Greek and Latin scholar, 
a theoloiyiun, phihjsopher, and rngiiufer, and W'as skilled in peivp(?ctive 
and in decoration, especially in inlaid wood-work. He U mentioned 
ill the highest teriiiH hj’ uiaii^' eontemj»oiar 3 ' writers, and particularly 
bj^ hi.', eountryinau .luliiiH Oro.-^ur Scaliger, wdio was liis ]mpil in the 
Gi'e(‘k and Latin laiigiiaces. Gioeondo served the I'hiipcror Maxi- 
milian in vicrmaiiy, liouia XII. in France, and Leo X. at iU>me : be 
Imilt the l’*«iite della J'ieira :i(. Verona, that of Ndtre-Danie at Paris, 
and succe.( de.d Ih'auiaute as architect of .St. PetcrV, the foundations 
of which Im iiiueh im]>rnved. Vasari mentions other ol liis archi- 
tectural will k.s ; ho also .sa\’s that In* built twm bridges over tiie Seine. 
Jlo Inrm-d a great jiortioii of tln^ waters of the Brciita from the 
V'eiieti:iii lucooiis, directing them Li Uroiilolo, iiinii.v miles to tlio soiitb 
of N'ciiiee, by which iiie.iiri the Wiitdi.m wateis w'ere kejit piTfcctl.v 
free from tlm va t qiiantith s of mud brought down from the Alps b,v 
the Ih’cnta; this Va.'^ari terms ( ijoeondo’.s greatest work, and a signal 
pcrviee. for V'cnieo : the s;niic or a similar eliaiiiiel .still exists, ami is 
called the Lrciita Nnovis-ima. Amongst Giocomh/s literary nervice.s 
Vasari mrntioi.s a great, eollectioii »jf ancient inscriptions which he 
cupieil in Jtonie and ])resented to Jjorenzo de' Medici : lie also fir.*t 
discovered several of the lettei'fl of the younger Pliiij’ in an old library 
at. Paris; and he published an illnstiaicd ctlitiou of ' Vitriiviu.s * at 
Venice in 1511. 

In tin? coiilinnation of St. Peter’s, Gioeoiido wa.s appoiiit»Nl eoii- 
joiiuly with (duli.*iiio da San (hillo and ihdlaellc, and tlie latter spe:iks 
of Gioeondo in the following terms in a letter (publLslicd b\' Jlichard- 
soij, and inscrled in recent i.ive.s of IhifVaelle) to liis uncle, dated 
Jiilj' 1, 1511:- -“jle (the p«»pe) has given me a companion, a verj^ 
learned old friar, wlio is upward.^ of eiglity j’oars of ago; and a.s the 
pope Hoes that Im cannot live hing, and .as he lias the reputation of 
great kuowdedge, Lis holiness has given him to me as an af-si.'^taiit, 
that 1 iinij' learn of him, and discover any great secret be may have 
in architecture, iiiul Llnis perfect my.-^rlf in the art. He is called Fra 
Gioeondo.” Aceordiiig to Ibis, if liall'aclle was a correct judge i f age, 
or had asccrtaineil the fact of Giocondo’s age, he must have been 
born about 1480, tw’cnty years earlier tlniii the date given b^y Vasari. 
Singularly enough, tliougli not with unii.sual ineonRi^^(;IK■y, Vasiiri, in 
mentioning Giocoiidi) incidentally in the ‘ Life of Ihillaclle,' sriy.s that 
he died in L'illT, aged «!ighty-seveii, yet in Giocondo’s own life, which 
follows soon afterwards, he Kays, “Ho died at length very old; but [ 
it is not known exactly wln-ii or where.'* It is not known with i 
certainty to what religious order he belonged, but he is nujipo.scd to ' 
have boon a Frauci.scnii. He was living in l.^»21. 

^(Vasari, T/'c r/c’ Piitori, tfr. ; Dal l*oz/.o, Vih: (/«* Pit fort, dCv., 

; Milizia, G/im* y Qiiatreiucro dc <»|.uincy, Oicltomtain' ' 
d'Architcciuvc, 

GloM? KK'J.x), MATtlO GAF.TANO, one of tlio few good architecis 
that Naples has ]ir()duGod, was btirii in that city. May 14, 171-''. 
Greatly to the dissiitisfuciion of his ]»areiits, who intended him fm* 
the law', Giofiredi deterniinod that architecture should be his pursuit; 
and he was accordingly placed under Martino Ihioiiocoro, an architect ; 
of cousidorahle reputation, but of little talent. The pupil was not ; 
long in finding out the mediocrity of liis master, and commenced a I 


course nf private self-instruction by studying the best Neapolitan 
edifice.^ those by Fanaaga aud Domenico Fontana, and the writings of 
Vitruvius and Palladio. He further extended his studies not only to 
mathematics, but to antiquities and history in their connection with 
art, and also took lessons iu design nnd figure-composition. 

Gioifredo at the age of twenty-three began to practise in his pro- 
feB.sion, but for some time found no opportunity to distinguish 
himself. On one of his visits to Rome he solicited permission to 
compete for tho church of 8aii Giacomo degU Spagnuoli, then about 
to ho rebuilt there : his application was very coldly received by tho 
Spanish dignitary Herreros, who observed that they got their singers 
and not thoir architects from Naples; to which Giofiredo replied, ho 
would convince them that Naples had architects also worth having. 
Nor did he fail to make good his word, for his designs obtained the 
preference, allhough he had to contend with Sard!, Fuga, and Yauvi- 
telli, to tho second of whom, we may observe, ^liJizia erroneou-^ly 
attributes the building. 

Afterw'ards, thou^di he had full cmplojunciit at Naples, and on 
govcnimenl works in C.'ihibria Ultra, where he was for some time 
engaged iu BUj-crinti'iiding the w'orking of the iron-miiic.^ in the Vallu 
di Caimelo, he had nut many* opportunities of sigiiuliHing liim^flf as 
an architect. The prineipnl hiiililings of architectural note by him 
at Nafiles .nre the two pahizzi Gampolieto and C<iscia, and the Ghioxa 
dello Spirito Santo ; for though great public improvements, tho two 
iicw' streets, that of Monte Uliveto and tho ouo called Do’ Pellegrini, 
do not properly come under the lio.ad of architoetural works. He lia.s 
however amithsr claim to notice iu an excel lent work on architecture 
which ho published in 1768, wliieli however he did not carry on to 
the laxtont he oriLdiially contemplated. 

Til 1783 his .Rervicc.s were rtJW'arded by his being appointed the chief 
government arehitecl, with a liberal salary. Noon afterwards a 
tlixordcu* of hi.s eyes brought on by oxecssivo study, terminated in 
total hlindness. He fell at last into a state of profound melancholy, 
fnnii which death relieved him on March 8, 1785. 

GIOMA, MKTiCH lO'iHvK, bom at Tiaccnza in 1767, studied in tho 
college Alheroni of that town, aft- r which he was ordained priest. 
He showed at an early ago a ]n’CiiiIeetion for the inatiieiiiatical 
scieiictss. AVIicn Napoleon 1. invaded Loinhaidy in I7b6, Gioja W'out 
to live at Milan, adopted republican opinions, and became a political 
writer. The provisional governnu nt at Milan having oftbred a prize 
for the solution of the (picslioii, “ Which of the various forms of freo 
government is bc.^t suited to Italy (lioja obtained the prize. Ho 
advocated a constiliition eii tbc iuo>lel of the French one of 17b5, 
with two elective chaiubrrs, an exci utivo directory, A’c., l>ut v\ith 
s nne niodilic.itioii.R, by wliich be really believed that the establishment 
of liberty ami political cquiditv would be s:*e.uro I. Th'i result proved 
unfavoiirablo ; the Cisalpine flepublic. a inero dcpend.aiit of France, 
after changing its constitution two or three tinitis in a.s many years, 
fell bi'foie tlio arms of Aiistri.i ami Unsda iu 17bt^. During this 
tiirhnl' iit period Gioja wrote the following ]»axiiphlets, chiefly in reproof 
of tln»Kc rev(iliitionDt.s who ad vi-'td measiirc.H of coiiii.^catioii and pro- 
scripti«)M against all who'C opinions were difierent from their own 
L ‘Qnadro Politico di Milano ; * 2, ‘ Ct».s.a e Patriotisnio / * 3, * 1 rartiti 
cdiiarnati itH’ Ordinc;’ 4, ‘ La t'aiiR.a di .I>io a degli Uomini difesa dagl* 
liisultl degli Fmpj c dalle Pretensioai dci Fanatiei.* All thoye me 
curious incmorinLs of the aberrations fif opinion iu those times. Gioja, 
after l.<dug imprisoned as a rnjiublican in 171*11, was lihc'ratoil in J8(M), 
after the liatlle of Marengo, ilc now applied liiinself chiefly to political 
ccfujoiiiy', and it is upon liLs works f>ii tliat science that his reputation 
is founded. Ho wrote, in favour of a free trade in corn aud other 
]>roYiKionB, ' Sul Coniniercio dci Comestibili, e caro i>rczzo del vitto,’ 
M.iliiu, ISUl. 'J’bcs ju’icc of bread continued however to be fixed for 
vearx after by the niiinicifad authoiitic.H in the towns of Lombardy. 
His ilc-criptioii of the department dt lT Oloua, or of Milan, ami of that 
flel Lario, or of Como, wa.s considered as a imulel fur statistical works. 
When Na]»oleoii I. crowned himself king of Ital^’, fdoja ri'snnjod his 
])olitie:d pamphlets, and wrote ‘ I *ri;dc-chi, i Friinccsi, e i ilii.-^si in 
Lombardia,' iu which he maiiituiuod that tlic dominion of the J*'reiich 
was more congenial to Tbdy than that c»f the other two. lie was soon 
after appointed historiographer of the kingdom. 

Gioja’s reputation n'-sts on his ' Nuovo Pro.«i})ctt.o dellc Sciciizc 
Ecouoniichc,’ 6 vols. 4 to, J^Iilan, 1815-17 ; a work of considerable 
research and labour, in which the author lias collected and examined 
the opinions of nuiSt eooii<»mists, Italian aud foreign, and tried tljoni 
by a cuuqiarisoit with the liLtorical facts ami iiistitut ion.s of various 
nation.^, ancient and modern. The greater part of the work is in a 
bibulav form, the tables being fiirnishotl with quotations and notes. 
tJioja prefers i.irge piMportiea to subdlviiled i»ncH, arts and inanii- 
faeiun s to .'igriculturo, aud he advocates the pviuciplo of association 
as a pi*wcrful incaiis tif production : In? is al.^o in f.ivoiir of a system 
of uiiivt‘r;>al popular edut'atiuii. At the end t)f the Bixth volume ho 
givc-s :i li.st of cases in which the interference of tlio ^overiiuient may 
I>o uiiofiil to indiifttry, and aiiothei-i'f those iu wliieh it i.s mischievoii.^. 
As a »cquel to this work he piihli.'^lied a tivatisc, * Del Morito e dclle 
Iticompeiisc,' 2 Vols, 4to, 1 81 8-H*. a work full of bold and original 
iilcHs, many of which may he usefnl, whilst others appear impracticable 
in tho present state of .society. Iu it the author exhibits a total iu- 
dopeiidenee of all political systems, very diilerent in this respect from 
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hia former political productiona. He atrirea to ascertain and fix a 
atandard for the VArioua kinds of nserit or valuoj physical, intellectual, 
and occidental, of men, and to point out the authority which is to 
ostimato the same. This last subject engrosses a chapter which ia 
I>erhapa the most curious in the whole work. Few of the advocates 
of the political rights of the people have openlv faced the question of 
the capabilities of the majority of that people for exercising those 
rights. Giojo has not shrunk from the thankless task. This chapter, 
iii. of book L, on the judgment of the people assembled for the pur- 
pose of election, is divided into the following heads : — 1 . Knowledge 
required in the people for making a proper choice of public function- 
aries. 2. Will of the people in making a choice. 3. Power or means 
of the people to accomplish the same object. Gioja urges the neces- 
sity of restricting the number of electors by means of qualifications 
of age, income, and civil and moral requisites. He insists chiefly on 
the qualification of mature age in the electors, whilst in the candidates 
for legislative functions ho requires principally knowledge and morality, 
which he thinks might be ascertained by authentic documents. Pook ii. 
treats of the various kinds of rewards for the difiereut degrees of civic 
merit; and he combats Bentham and Gondorcet, who assert that virtue 
needs no reward. 

Gioja'swork, 'Dell* Tngfairia o dei Danni e del SoddisfiAcimonto,’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1821, is a kind of penal code, the main principle of which 
is compensation to the injured person. ITo proposes to fix a scale 
applicable to various cashes, keeping in view chiefly the respective cir- 
cumstances of the oirotider and of the oflended. A good notice of the 
work is given in the 'Biblioteca Ttaliana,' for December 1821. Gioja 
wrote also a * Treatise on Ideology,’ * Elements of PhiloBophy/ * II 
Nuovo Galatco,' or a ' Treatise on (lood Manners,’ and other works, 
among which the * Filosofia della Statistica,’ 2 vuls,, 182()'27, deserves 
especial iiieution. The iirst book treats of physical geograpliy and its 
various branches, in which he includes climate ; the second, of the 
jtofiulatiou ns nfibeted by the 2)hy.sical character of the country ; after- 
wfiHs the movement of the population, its number, births, marriages, 
and deaths; the physical character of tho people, their food, their 
habits and occupations ; the third, of the jiroductions of countries, 
vegetable, aniinnl, and mineral The work is highly interesting, and 
deserves an attentive perusal. Gioja died at Milan in January 1829. 
His remains were followed to the grave by his disciples and friends. 
With some eccentricities of temper, he was a most remarkable man 
for logical perspicuity, vastness of information, and inflefatiguble 
labour. He ranks among the very first writers on political economy 
tluit Italy has produced. 

(Pecchio, Jhkiytiomvuti italiani; Bomagnoli published a biogm- 
iJiical notice of Gioja in tho * Blblinteca Italiana,’ No. 

GlOllDA'NO, LUCA, called LrcA r a Presto, wjis boni in 1629, 
according to Velasco, or 1682 according to Domiuici, at Naples, whore 
he studied painting undt r Hibcra, better known by the name of 
jSpagnoletto. He afterwards went to Home, whore he becsirae a pupil 
of I’iotro da Cortona, and assisted him in many of his great works. 
Leaving Home, he repaired to Lombardy to study Correggio, and then 
to Venice, to acquire a knowledge of tho composition and colouring of 
tho givat \'euctinn artists. Tlic^se various studies not only impressed 
on his mind a vivid idea of the style of every eminent master; but, 
ns he hud great readiness of hand, enabled him to imitate them so 
closely as to deceive even exfierienced counoiaseura. He had not only 
a fertile imagination, but such a rapidity of execution that tlie number 
of great works executed by him is astonishing. It was not from this 
circumstaiicti liowever that lie derived the name of I'^a Presto, but, ns 
is said, from the avarice of hia father, who at the beginning of Luca’s 
career sold at a high ])rice his designs sifter tho works of the great 
masters, and was continually urging him at meals as well ils at work 
by saying, ' Luca, fa presto ’ (* Luca, make haste '), which hia com- 
panions gave liim as a nickname. After his return to Naples he was 
much employed there, till in 1679 he was invited by Charles IT., king 
of Spain, to adorn the Escurial. lie accordingly went to Madrid, 
where hia polished manners, cheerful temper, and lively wit, in addition 
to his talents as an artist, gained him the favour of the court, where 
bo roniaiucd till the death of Charles 11., when he returned to his own 
country. His colouring was agreeable, his designs were spirited and 
ingenious, and his drawing, when he allowed himself time, correct ; 
but from the rapidity with which he proceeded, hia works arc often 
deficient in these particulars. His best works are his frescoes, in the 
Escurial at Madrid, at Florence, and at Rome. Some of his finest 
pictures are at Dresden. The grand altar-picture in the church of the 
Ascension at Naples, representing the * Battle of the AngeL and the 
Fall of Lucifer,’ is considered as cue of his finest performances. He 
died in 1704 or 1705. 

GIORQIO'NE DI CASTELFRANCO (called Gioruto Baudarelli), 
one of the most distinguished artists of the Venetian school, was born 
in 1477 at Castclfranco, in the Trevisano. He received his educalion 
at Venice, where he at first devoted himself to music, and became an 
excellent performer on the lute. He however soon applied to painting, 
and became the disciple of Giovanni Bellini, whoso minuteness of 
manner he speedily rejected, and adopted a much freer style, distiu- 
guished by bold fore-shortening, ample outlines, dignity and animation, 
breadth of drapery, richness of accompaniment, a more natural and 
softer gradation of tints, rich and glowing though subdued tone of 
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colour, and forcible eficets of chiar-osciiro. This lost had indeed been 
already practised by Lionardo da Vinci, but there appears to be no 
solid ground for the assertion of Vasari that Giorgione was indebted 
for his cliiar-oscuro to some paintings or drawings by Lionardo. In 
the school of Bellini he had Titian for one of his fellow-pupils, who at 
a subsequent ]ieriod of their lives was so struck with tho style and 
colouring of Giorgione that, as some writers affirm, lie beoame Lis 
pupil ; but it appears more probable that be cultivated an intimacy 
with him, which was ended by tho jealousy of Giorgione, who saw that 
his friend was becoming a formitlable rival. His greatest works were 
in fresco, and he adorned the fronts of many large buildings in Venice 
with admirable works, of which nothing now remains. He painted 
however many oil-pictures, which ore distinguished hy vigorous impiisto, 
fulness of peucil, and grandeur of colour. Ilia portraits ari«of remark- 
able excellence, as well for their intellectual expre^iou and dignified 
repose iLS for their singular technical merits. Ilia historical pieces are 
few, and as ho dierl so young, they are of oourse sourctf and highly 
valued. * Christ allaying the Storm,' in the school of St. Mark at 
Venice, appears to hove been the most considerable of his historical 
compositions. The * Finding of Moses,’ in tho archiepiscopal palace 
of Milan, and ‘Christ bearing the Cross,' at Venice, have been looked 
upon as his master pieces. Ho died at Venice during tho plague in 
1 511 at the ogc of thirty-four, leaving a fame as a colourist only rivalled 
by that of Titian, and in a certain sombre glow and amenity he stands 
alone. On the whole, lie seems to have felt the poetry of colour more 
truly than any other of the great colourists even of the Venetian 
school. Our national and public galleries posscs&i no adequate — 
scarcely a genuine — example of this groat painter. 

GIOTTO, properly AnnkooroTTO Bojndonj:. bom in 3276, in the 
district of Vespignauo, near Florence, was the sou of a simide ]n?aRiiut 
aud followed his father’s occupation. In the half-idle otiipluyxueut of 
tending the sheep in tho fields, he used to amuse himself by sketch- 
ing figure-s, and being found by Cimabiie drawing a shei^p with a 
sharp stone on a piece of slate, this artist was so struck w'itli the per- 
formance that he asked Giotto’s father to ontriisL his son to him. lie 
took him to Florence, where he instructed him iu painting (iii fresco 
or distemper, oil painting not being yet discovered). Giotto applied 
with great diligence to the art, and fully realii^ed the antiirifiatiou of 
his master, whom he soon excelled. He first fi'ccd art from the dry 
gothic: manner which then pi'evailed, and gave ex{)reMsiou and action 
to his figures. Ho was distinguished above all his contcniporaricH by 
nobler forma, a pleasing disjiosition of his figures, the broad nniie.stic 
folds of bis dra[ieri6B, and especially by a giMcefulness whicdi remained 
unequalled till tho appeanipce of Masaccio. It seems likely that ho 
was partly indebted for his su])eriority to the study of tho antique, 
with which he might have become acquainted at I'lorence, and after- 
wards at Rome ; and it is tho more probable, as wo know that ho was 
also an architect aud sculptor, and that models of liis still exUtod iu 
the time of T^orenzo Ghiberti, liis reputation spread tliroughout 
Italy, many cities of which arc adorned with hia works. The greatest 
proof of his jiowers was the once cclebnitod mosaic of the Nuvieella, 
or boat of St. Peter, placed over the grand entrance of the church at 
Rome ; but it has undergone so many alterations that it now ullbnls 
little evidence of his talents, which Lowevtir wo may judge of by his 
still remaining works at Florence, in the * Coronation of tho Virgin,’ in 
the church of Santa Croce, tho ‘ Entombment of the Virgin’ at Assisi, 
and in the ‘ Ilistory of St. Francis,’ iu Sacro Coiivciito. llo may alnu 
be culled the restorer of portrait i>:iiiitixig, and hu'^, together with tho 
features, given the air a^ character of Dante, Brunetto Lutini, and 
Dunaii, the first of whom mentions him in his ])Ocms. 11c was a man 
of genius and knoVledge, pleasant in crinversation, ami fond of poetry. 
Boccaccio and Sacchetti often mention him in their novels, and record 
bis witty sayings; and I’otrurch speaks of him iu his lottiTs. Ho 
Went with Pope Clement V. to France, where he executed many fresco 
paiiiLitjgs. He died in 1336. 

OIO’VIO (JOVIUS), PAUL, was born in 1483, of a noble family 
of Coiuo, and studioil in the universities of Padua aud I’avia. lie 
was intended by his relatives for tbo medical profession, which how- 
ever ho forsook to devote himself to literature ; aud he atudied the 
Roman classics, with a view to form his style in that language. Having 
repaired to Rome, soon after the election, of Leo X., he found meuna 
to be introduced to him, and from that iimmcnt the pope became hia 
patron. He was attached to the suite of Cai'dinal Giulio do’ Medici, 
afterwards Clement Vil., and followed him in various missions. He 
remained at the court of Romo after Clement ascended the papal 
throne, and witnessed the i.>illage of that city by the Imperial troops. 
After the restoration of peace, Clement bestowed on him the bishopric ' 
of Nooera, whore he never resided, but entrusted tbo oliarge of his see 
to a coadjutor. He was present at the famous conference of Bologna 
between CJharles V. and Clement VIL, in 1 And was favourably 
noticed by the empei*or, who gave him a ciroumstantiul account of 
hia expedition to Tunis, to be inserted iu tJio histo^ which Giovio 
was then writing. When Paul HI. became pope, Giovio fell into a 
sort of disgrace, that pope being zealous concoruiug ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, in which the Bishop of Nocera was a latltudiuarian, both in 
his conduct and writings. (See his ‘Letters.') Ho was accused by 
satirical poets of every sort of licontiouaness, and was also charged 
with infidelity and atheism. There was maliguity as well as exagge- 
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ration in this, but Giovio was greatly dofioient both in clerionl 
modesty and piety. On withdrawing to his native Como, he built 
himself a delightful country residence, wliich he fanciodi though 
erroneously, to be on the site of one of Pliny’s villas. Hero he 
collected a museum and a galleiy of portraits of the most distinguished 
men of his own and former ages. He spent his time portly at his 
villa^ and partly in visiting various courts of Italy, in which he was 
I'eceived with marked attention. He was himself a courtier by 
temper and habit; his conversation was humorous, and ho lia<l 
always some flattery ready for the great. Bemi, in his * Orlando,’ 
has pourtmyed Giovio under the name of Feradotto, at the court of 
King Gradasso. In one of Lis visits to Florence Giovio was seized 
with a violent fit of the gout, of which he died in December 1552, and 
was buried in the chitrch of St, Lorenzo, where a atiitue was raised to 
bis niomory. He died rich, for ho enjoyed several ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. besirles pensions and prescuts from various princes. 

Giovio left the following works: — 3, ' Historiso siii Tomporis,* 2 
vols. fol., 1550. This history, like the rest of Giovio’s works, is not to 
be trusted imjdicitly, for the author’s pen was always at the service of 
his patrons and friends. 2, * llliistriiim Virorum Vitsc,’ foL 1.551: a 
work superior both for truth and eloquence to the lirst. Tti it the 
author draws the portraits of Leo X., Adrian VI., Cardinal Prosper© 
Colonna, the Marquis Peecaia, Gonsalvu of Conlova, and Duke 
Alfonso 1. of l^^erraro. 3, ‘Libcllus de Pisclbiia Romanis.* Ho wrote 
in Italian: 4, ^ Communtario delle Cose del Turchi.’ 5, ^Dialogo 
delle Iiiqircsc,’ which is a treatise on the devices or symbols adopted 
by the knights in the times of chivalry, and which were tho origin of 
our coats of arms or heraldic signs. A collection of Letters of Ghivio 
was piibliKhcd after his drath, ‘Lettcre Volgari,’ 8vo, Venice, 1560. 
Some uf his facetious epistles are found in the collection of Atauagi, 
Venice, 3.501. His letters coufaiii much literary and historical infor- 
mation concerning that age, and are worthy of jierusal. One of his 
descendants, who died in oui* time. Count Giovau Battista Giovio, has 
written a copious panegyrical notico of Paolo Giovio. 

QIUALJ)lJa CAMlUtKJ^SlS. [Uarut, Giraldus in:.] 

* GIRARDIN', EMILL 1)K, tho natural son of a gc!utlcm«au of rtuik 
of the sairie name, was born in Paris in 1 003. His early education, 
by Ids own account, was neglected, but hard study afterwards cnabkd 
him to make up for the lost time. In 182:t he was placed in the 
cabinet of kl. de Souomies, whore he acquired tho.^u rules of office, and 
that knowledge of business, so manifest in all bis subsequent enterprises. 
Like otlier ntilitiirians in his own country, be made Ids diUmt with a 
romance, having puhlishod in 1827. under the title of ^Ktnile,’ a kind 
of aiitohiograph^y. It wiM written in that clear trenchant style now so 
well known, and the critic, J tdes Jaidii, noticed it in the * Figaro ' as 
a masWpioco. In 1S28 he stiirtcid ‘ 1 .jo Volour,’ a literary periodical, 
coiiipileil with much tact from other men s writings. All books and 
jouriiais iit that ])erlod boro a high price, bo that tho size and 
iiuanlity of this literary venture startled the public : it was in fiict 
the lirst succc.ssfu1 cheap piihliciitioii ])rudiiced in France. This year, 
M. dt! Girardin was appointed liLspector of the Fine Arts, one of the 
ndiior ollices connocted with tluj Miinstore do I’lntcricur, or Home 
I Icpartiiieiit. lie began to publish * La Mode,' a faahionablu pafxT, which 
ailvoeatod the cause of the siukiiig monarchy. It has been said by 
J^licliauil, in his * Faux Aputns Devoile,’ a pamphlet written to expose 
the versatility of M. de Girardin, that this journal was established with 
funds furnished by the Duchess do Jjeri’l. Others pretend, with more 
apimrent reason, that ‘La Mode,’ whicli supported the throne, suv'gested 
the idea of ' Lc National,’ which assailed and partly overturned it. In 
1831, having married Mademoiselle Dclphine Gay, Emile de Girardin 
became joint editor and shareholder of the ‘Courier des Klectcurs;’ 
and in the same year, in emulation of the Libraries of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge, ho founded tho * Journal des Oonnaissaiices 
Utiles,’ ouo of his happiest undertakings. For, about this time, and 
for many years aftorwsirclB, tho rapid diiluHiou cjf cheap and sound 
literaturo in England had caught the observation, and fixed the 
attention, of the mure intelligent h rmch enterprisers in the same walk, 
and the custom obtained of founding the current literature of thou* 
country upon that of ours. 

lie afterwords published the ‘ Journal des Instituteurs Primuircs,’ 
and the ‘ Musee des Families.* At lougtii, in 1836, he founded the 
popular daily newspaper, ‘ Jja Presae,' which, being published at fifteen 
sous, or half tho price of most of the journals of that period, was 
assailed with much bitterness by tlie other newspaper proprietors, and 
led to the duel between M. de Girardin and Aruiaud Carrel, and the 
lamentable death of Carrel. ‘ La Frosse ’ was not only started on the 
principles of froo trade— it became, and has continued, the strenuous 
advocate of those opinions ; the best articles on the science of political 
economy being written and signed by Emile de Girardin himself, who 
has done as much as auy public writer in Franco to spread more en- 
lightened views on the subjoct over the continent. The circulation of 
La Presse ’ has been the largest obtained by any I’aris newspaper 
for the lost ton years, notwithstanding tho reduction of price to which 
they all submitted, after the suacess uf Girardin's cx])erimout had been 
made obvious. According t<i a statistical tabic in Dido t's pamphlet 
on Iho ^Fabrication of Paper,’ tlio daily circukitiou of ‘ i^a I'reBse,* in 
Jauuary 1855 >vaa 40,000 cojiioH ; that of ‘ Le bic'-le,* 35,000 ; ‘ Lo Con- 
siitutiuinicl,’ 25,000; ‘Lc Mouiteur,’ 24,000 ; ‘ Lu Pairie,’ 18,000 ; ‘ Lo 
moa. uiv. VOL. iil 
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Pays,’ 14,000; and ‘Les Ddbats,* 9000. Much obloquy^ bos been excited 
against Girardin by the changes of opinion which he is alleged to have 
made at different stages of hiB career. The pamphlet alrei^y referred 
to, published in .1848, and containing copious extracts from his writ- 
iDga, has contributed to establish this belief. But absolute consistency 
is seddom found even in tho most admired public men; and since 
M. de Girardin has maintaiurd his present principles unaltered, during 
a course of twenty years, allowance ought to be made for his less 
mature age. 

ITis other pnblications of note are-— ‘La Prosso Pdriodique au 
19* bi^cle, published in 1837 ; liia pamphlet* Del* Instruction Piiblique,’ 
in 1838; ‘ L* Instruction Pnhlique en France,* in 1840; ‘ La Libertd 
dll Commerce et la Protection do I’lndustrie,’ in 1840. Some of those 
writings are reprints from his journal * Lfi Presso.’ 

M. de Girardin had been elected several times one of tho represen- 
tatives of tho Chamber of Deputies: and it was at his urgent entreaty 
thnt Louis Philippe wrote and signed liis Act of Abdication on the 
24th of February 1848. 

Madame Delpuine de Gtrabdin, the wife of Emile Girardin, and 
daughter of Sophie Gay, a literary lady of cousiderablo talents, was 
born in 1805, at Aix-lo-Ciiapelle. She was what is called a precocious 
genius, and at the age of fourteen was noted for her remarkable beauty. 
In 1822 a poetical eulogy of hers, containing all the illuHtrious names 
of iho d-a}', w.as honourably mentioned by the French Academy. On 
the 2Gth of April 1827, she was received with gre.*it pomp in the 
Capitol of Rome by the AcadGmie du Tibre, as ouo of their mctxilMirs. 
She received a moro llattering ovation in Paris, on her return. The 
artist Legros, who iiad recently completed the new frescoes of tlie 
l^autheon, conducted Madlle. Delphino Gay to a place of honour 
beneath the dome, whence she rocited some of hrr own poems in the 
proii'once of a brilliant a^iseiiibly. Ah soon as kIic fiuiHhed a shtfwer of 
wreaths and bouquets were thrown at her feet. King Cliarles X. 
awarded her a ]mnHion of 1500 francs from liis privy juirso. Shortly 
after she met with M. Emile do Girardin, to whom she was married in 
1831. 

Immediately after this union Madame de Girardin engaged in a 
variety of literary underLakings, producing novels, romances, and 
fugitive poems for tho booksellers ; tragedies, comedies, and vaudevilles 
for the theatres ; and feuilletous for the newspapers. Her charming 
‘ Lottres Parisiennes * appeared in the jtmriial ‘ La Presse,’ under the 
name of Vicomto C. de Lauuay. The small hotel she occupied with her 
husband at Chaillot was the resort of all the celubritCs in art and lite- 
raturo, as well as of tho elite uf the Reau Monde. J^lvery iutelligout 
foreigner ilesirous of seeing tho eminent and distingiiislicd persons, 
whom he already knew by name, hastened to this house, built on the 
model of tho Greek temples. 

This clever authoress died on the 29tli of June 1855, and on tho 
2nd of J uly shet w'as followed to the grave by an iuimcuse crowJ. The 
chief funeral oration was deJivored l»y Jules *lnuin. 

Tho catalogue of her wrorks Ls very long ; but tli'^ ftdlowiiig are licr 
most esteemed prodiiciiouH : — * La IVldriue/ published in LS2.8 ; ‘ho 
Lorgiiun,’ a romance, 1832; *(^u'on esthcimnix cVetro Cure/ a pastoral, 
JS33; ‘Contes d’uiie V'ioillc J’lile,’ ISPil ; ‘ La Cuuiio de M. de ISalzuc,' 
1830 ; ‘ii'Kcole des Joiirnalistes,* a livt-act comedy, 18-10; ‘Judith/ u 
tragedy, 1843; * (Jlooputre,* a tragedy, 1847; ‘Lady Tariulle,' a comedy 
which produced much sensation, 1852; and *La Joiu fait i’eur,’l854. 

GlUAUDON, ]*'JiANCOIS, a distiiiguished French sculptor, was 
born at Troyes in 1028. ills father, Nicolas Girardoii, a bronze- 
founder, designed him for the law, and he was acconlingly placed 
with a procurcur; but cjuickly disgusted with that profcHsioii, ho 
devoted himself entirely to sculpture. At first he had no other 
assistaiico than the hints he derived from studying some works exe- 
cuted by Primaticcio’s pupils, till happening to attract the notice of 
tho Chaucollor Sdguier, ho was enabled to obtain proper instruction, 
and afterwards to visit Italy, his patron having procured him a 
travelling pension from liouis XIV. On his return he was much 
employed by that looiiarch ; yet instead of trusting to his own merit 
arn.! abilities, he constantly paid his court to the f)ainter Le Bruu (who 
stood high in the ro3\*il favour) with more servility than became a man 
of talents. Through that artist’s influence he ohtiiined sumo dis- 
tinction in the Academy of Painting, where he roso through various 
grades of office; 'but it was at the price of complying too far with the 
taste of Lo ilrun and his followers. Neither was this policy without 
its other disadvantages ; lor wdieu Loiivois succooflcd Uolbort as 
minister he took Mausiird into favour, and turned his back upon Le 
Bruxi and his adliercuts. After the death of Lo Uruu however Girar- 
doii was appointed curator of tho sculpture at the royal palaces. 
Girai'dun married Catharine Duchemin, a lady who obtained some 
reputation as a Mower-painter, lie died September 1, 1715, on the 
same day us Louis XIV. 

As lui artist, his works had, if less expresrion, generally more 
elegance than those of his rival Puget, With some allowance for the 
false taste of tho time, there is in them much beauty of compobitioii, 
together with correctness of forms and proportions. Their execution 
however is very unequal, wliich in to he attributed to his leaving many 
of his designs to be wrought cither entirely or nearly so by his pupils 
and assistants. Among tho^‘e on which ho bestowed the most pains, 
and which are considered his chefs d'muvre, arc the Mausoh uiii ol' 
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CaHinal Richelieu, the group of the * Rape of Proserpine, ’ the four 
principal figures in the 'Bath of Apollo ’ at VersailleB, and the bronze 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV., formerly in the Placo-Venddme ; on 
the sui)ject of which last Boflfrand published a work entitled ‘Descrip- 
tion (le ce qui a prath^u^i pour fondra en bronze d’uu soul jot la 
figure c'questro do LoiiIh XIV./ fol., 1743. 

QUIA UD, COUNT (JIOVANNI, one of the best and most popular 
writers of Italian comedy, was born at Rome on tlie 28th of October 
177t), and was of a noble and wealthy family, originally of French 
(extraction. Of his first studies and his early passion for the drama 
and everything rannocted with the theatres, ho himself has given an 
funusing account in the general ]>refuce to his comedies. When he 
wa^ at the age of sixb^cn the dc'ath of his father, Count Ferdinando, 
lefL him to frequent the theatre without restraint Even before that 
time he had begun to attempt dialogues and scenes in imitation of 
Goldoni, Ghiari, and other dramatists ; but it was not till some years 
afterwards that he coniposod liis first regular piece, ‘ I Gelosi per 
h-quivoco/ nor was that porforiued till 1807. It met with decided 
success; and in the same year ho produced his ‘I/A jo iiell’ Imbarazzo* 
(‘The Tutor in a Scnipe'), which is univorsally allowed to be bis 
masterpiece, and one of the happiest specimens of modern Italian 
comedy. In lS12 he went to IVris witli his elder brother Pietro, and 
he again visited France in 181o, after the refitoration of the Rourbotis, 
and also caim^ over for a sliort time to England. On his return to 
Italy he publishc'd (181C) his ‘ Tcatro Domcstico,* and produced some 
frt'sh pieces for the stege, but was soou afh^r seizifd ivitli a fancy for 
entering into merc^antilo speculations and other sclu^mes, which, 
besides diverting him from the career in wliich he bad distinguished 
himself, failed so completely, that he was at length reduced to com- 
])arat.ivc jinverty, ills disappointments greatly affected both his health 
and his mind ; he fell into a diiclining state, and w*as at lust curried off 
by a severe nervous atttick in the spring of 18;M. 

( draud poBsessoB fiiore of comic power than is disjdaycMl by any of 
Ills contemporaries; lie exhibits more of vivacity, incident, situation, 
and hiage (effect; and if his ilialogiie seldom ri.M(?s above the levtd of 
ordinary conversation, it is free from that drawding flatness wLicli is I 
a fioqueut defect of iiioderii lialian comedy. Some of his pieces were j 
fotiiiiled upon real cireuuistauGOs, and hi one instance this brought 
him into a very serious dispute with the family of the Marcheso 
Albergati (another c(dei)rat(?d dramatist) ; for his ‘Sospottu Funesto * 
WHS supposed by them to allude very iindiqpiiscsdly to an uuf()rtnri:it.e 
doinoslic ull'air, and the suspicious circuinstances attending sudden 
death of the luanpus’s second wdfo. The ]»ioce was in consoqueiice 
prohibited ; nor docs it appear to have ever be(Mi juiblisbed. To all 
of those whicli he did publish he pridlxcd a .separate preface, which 
ficlf-iroiiJinciit-irics possess a vulno and interest of their own. 

Glil0l)ET-Tli‘10SoN, ANNJi LOUIS, mu' of the most celebrated 
of the recent French puinttjrs. was bom at Alonlargis on thi* Mb of 
•Tiiiiuary 17f»7, utkI was the favourite pupil of D ivid ; h<? studied also 
some time in Italy. Jlis name is really Oirodet; lie adopted that of 
Trioson in 1M2, from his cuardian, a physician. Ilis first picture of 
note was the ‘Drenm of lOnilymion,* painted in Rome; and in 1^06 
he errat(ai considerable seuf^atiuii by his large', picture of a scene from 
the 'Deluge,' now in the Louvre, a eomjMisition excet^diug all limits of 
jirohability, (piite viJid of true dramatic character, dciad in inodcdliiig 
and in colour, and good only in the acadeiiiituvl outline of the figurc^s, 
which however, though aiaiut to fall headlong, arc motionless : the 
whole coTiipositjon is an example of the awl’ul made ridiculous by bad 
treatment. 

'J'lwsre ar(^ thrive other works by Oirodot in tlic. Louvre — the ‘Endy- 
inion,’ the * Ihirie.l of Atala,’ from Chateau briau* I, and the 'Revolt of 
Cairo,' au extremely oxtiavammi composition. Girodet's chief merits 
are an elaborate execution and an acadtinical beauty of de.'^igii ; but it 
is generally a cold lifeless beauty. One of liis b(*st pictures is 
‘I'ygmnlion and bis Statue,’ in the Somariva collection, which is 
cba.ste and beautiful in compuKitinn and execution, and it is a subject 
which does not sufier from Girodet’s peculiar stylo : it has been 
engraved by Laugicr. 

Most of the best works of Girodet have been wxll engraved, as well 
as a vast nuraV.>cr of designs for publishers. A coliectioii of literary 
works, al^o by liim, was publishctd in lfe2*J, under the title ‘Lcs CEuvres 
posthuines, Fotitiques, et 1 )idaciiq ues, do Girodet Triu.'-on/ 2 vols. tSvo, 
Goniaiiiiug also a life and corre.spoii(leiice. 

Girodet was a memlx^r of tins Academy of Tainting and of tho 
Institute of France, a knight of the Order of Bt, Michael, and ufiicer 
of the Legion of Honour. He dird Decemlwr 9th, 1824. A sale of 
his eiFccts was made after Ids death, when some of liis drawings 
realised -enormous prices. 

GIU'LIU ROMA 'NO, .»r GIULIO TllTI, was bom at Rome in 
1492, and at an early age it was hi.'i good fortune to become the scholar 
of RufFaelle, of whom iie was th^ favourite )>u[>il, and wliose successor 
he may justly be considered. He* assisted that great master in veiy 
many of his works, particularly in the celcbrabal * Battle of Constan- 
tine/ and other frcscot^H in tlie star/Sfj of the Vatican, whoro ho seems 
to have wrought with a congenial spirit, and to liavu been inspired by 
tbo conceptions of his instructor and guid**. So grcjat was the attach- 
nient of KalTaellc to him, that at his death ho mado (Rulio his chief 
bc*ir, and further directed that all his uufinislied works should be 


completed by him. His name therefore is in some ^nner linked 
witli that of the greittest of modern painters. From him too Giulio 
imbibed a taste for architeoturo, iu which art his proficiency was such 
that it was os much in the capacity of architect and engineer as that 
of painter that ho was, after tho death of RafiUelle, invited by Frederic 
Gonzaga to Mantua, for the purpose of c<>uducting the various works 
which that prince had projected for the improvement and embellish- 
mont of bis capital. At Rome he had already erected several buildi^s 
remarkable for their taste, including the Villa Madama, the Villa 
Lante, and tho two small paluzzi, Alberini and Ceuci, the casino 
belonging to the first-mentioned of which has always been greatly 
admired by artists for the invention and classical elegance shown in its 
arabesques and other decorations. 

Arrived at Mantua, he found au aujjde and varied field open to his 
talents, being called upon to exercise them on works of the most 
opposite character, from those whose merit lay in scientific skill and 
construction to those which afforded liim an ojiportuuity of displaying 
his fancy iu their elaborate embelluihment. Among tbo former wore 
those for di‘aiuii)g tho murshoB, and securing the city from the inun- 
dations of the To and Mincio ; and among the latter, the deooratious 
and spectacles got up on the occasion of tlie emperor Charles V. s 
visit to Mantua. Rut that of tho greatest jioie was the palace called 
the T(^, of which he was not only the architect, but adorned the apart- 
ments witli a variety of admirable stuccoes and jiaiutiugs executed by 
himself and his pi]j>ils. The building itself indcHid is rather plain 
externally, being a simple square of about 190 feet, and of rather low 
proportions, as it ooiisists of only a siiiKlo order (Doric)* comprising 
two ranges of windows, the ii])per one of whicli is a mezzanine. The 
whole is sufficiently sober, for the windows are without dressiiigs ; 
neither is there any other embellishment liesitUrs the ordiT iUolf and 
tho rusticated surface of the walls. Tho simplicity whicli reigns 
througlioiit is increased by tho eutabhiture being curried (piito 
unbroken along the wliolo extent (^f front, which it terminates, there 
being neither attic nor balustrade above it. Vet if in res])e('t to its 
exterior this edifice does not ofii'r much f»>r doscriptiou, it would 
rcMjuirc a volume to onnmemte and explain all the various dfcorations 
of the interior — the profusion of stuccoes, friezes, and frescoes, with 
which the dillereut apartments are adorned. Uno of the most remark- 
ahlo is that named the Ssla do* Gigaiiti, the walls being «*ntirely covered 
with figures represeniitig the defeat of tho Titans- —a siihjoi^t treated 
by him with such astunishing energy that Giulio has here shown him- 
self equal to the style of Michel Angelo ; while in the sorites nqire- 
f>entiiig tho history of Tsycho he has emulated Uafiaelh', thou;.dL he 
falls far short of him iu delicacy and refineiiicut. Uururtuiuitely, 
hoth these wi^rks have been so relouclu'd and repainul that they now 
exhibit very little of the original exi tsution, ainl thorrlbre show only 
tlndr design and cuinpOHitioii, and the ))ol tical genius of their author, 
which, according to Reynolds, ht^ possessed in a higher degree than 
any other artist before or sinci^ Fvoii the embellishment of this 
palace alone would appear to liave heeu nearly tlie work of an entire 
lifetime; and such iinleiMl it must have prov(;d had not Giulio cou- 
ti'iited himself with giving his designs and cartoons to he Go]}ied by 
his pu)>ils, which being done, it was his practice to go over tlic whole 
of each painting, correcting it and finishing it up until he had stunqied 
it w'ith the character of bis own pencil. 

Resides the edifices already meutiuiied, he re.stored or Rnibellisbed 
various churches at Mantua, and especially tho cathedral, which, 
although comparatively seldom spoken of, is one of the fint'st huiid- 
iugs of its kind in Italy. Giulio however did not live to see it finished, 
but it was completed after his death by his pupil Rertano. He died 
ill irrifi, as he was on the point of ijnitting Mantua; for notwitii- 
standing tho high ropute and favour lie enjoyed there, his ambition 
temptcil him to accept the oiler of succeeding Sausuvitio ils the architect 
of Rt. i’eter a, although he had previously refused the pressing insianci^fa 
of Francis I., who was anxious to engage him in his service. 

Asa painter Giulio was by no means so happy iu colouring as in 
design and invention, which, if occasionally rather forced and extrava- 
gant, W'era for the most ])ai*t highly noble. He chiefly excelled in 
mythological subjects, nor was he always very scrupulous in treating 
tl.om, many being exceptionable on account of their voluptuousness. 
Indeed it is said that his chief iud uceineiit at first for ronioviug to 
Mantua was to abscond from Romo, wbero he was implicated in an 
alluir that will ever bo a blot in Jiis character; it being reported tliat 
be had furnished the engraver Murk Antonio Raimondi with a series 
of obscene drawings for as many soiiiietH of Aretino. Raimondi was 
thrown into prison ; and, had he remained at Rome, Giulio would in 
all pi-ohability have shared the same fate, and not undeservedly. 

AX'bile at Mantua he formed a sort of school, tho most eminent 
scholars of which were Primaticcio and Kinaldo Mantovaiio. 

* GLADSTONE, THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART, M.P., 
is tho fourth son of the late Sir John Gladstone, Rart., of Fasquo, N.B,, 
an eminent merchant of Liverpool, by a daughter of the late Provost 
Robertson of Dingwall, N.B. lie was born at Liverpool iu 1809, and 
received his eiurly education at Eton, and afterwards at Christcliuroh, 
Oxford, of which he was elected a student iu 1829, and where he 
graduated os a double first-class in 18S1. Having spent several months 
iu a tour through a great portion of the continent, lie was elected 
member of parliament for Newai'k, in tho Conservative interest, in 
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December 1832, tbrough the influence of the late Duke of Newcastle, 
just at the time when tho struggle of parties was past its height. HU 
mercantile origin, the success of his uuiversity career, and hU habits 
of business, in which he strongly resembled the late Sir Hubert Peel, 
all joined to recommend him to tho notice of that statesman, who, on 
taking office in DecembiT 1834, a)j{>oiDted Mr. Gladstone a Lord of tho 
Treasuiy ; and in February 1835, under-secrctary for colonial affairs. 
Mr. Gladstone retired from office together with his leader in the 
following April, aud remained in oppositiun till Sir Uobert Peel’s 
return to power in Sept. 1841, when he was sworn a member of tho privy 
council, and ap]>ointcd vice-president of the Board of Trade, and 
Master of tho Mint. In this position it was his duty to ea])lain aud 
defend in parliament the comtnercial policy of the government, in 
which his mercantile origin and connection proved of great service. 
Tile revision of tho British tariff in 1842 was almost entirely his work. 
When brought before the House of Commons this laborious work was 
found to be as admirably executed in its details ns it was complete in 
its mastery of principles ; aud it received the sanction of both houses 
with scarcely an alteratiou. In May 1843 hesucGcedcd Tjord Ilipon as 
president of the Board of Trade, but resigned oflice early in 1845. 
lu Jaiiiinry 184C Sir Uobert Peel announced iiis iiitoution of proposing 
a modification of the existing corn-laws. Mr. Gladstone, who had 
recently succeeded Lord Staidi-y in the post of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, adhered to Lis lender, hut, being unwilling to remain 
under obligations to tixe Duke of Newcastle, lie resigned bis seat for 
Newark, and remained out of parliament for several inontbs. At the 
general election of 1847 however, he w’us chosen as rotiresentativc of 
the University of Oxford. In this parliament the questions of univer- 
sity reform uiiil tlio repeal of the last remaining Jewish disabilities 
were frequently agitated. Mr. Gladstone cuu<<e({iieut1y found hiinsclf 
frequently oppo.*-ed to his own friends, and iinally separated himself 
from tlie rest of the Couservativi? party by refusing to take office under 
tbe Earl of Derby in I'Vhrnary 1852. In tho July of that year he was 
again returnetl fur the University of Oxford, and in the following 
November it was mainly in consoqiienco of Ids able speech upon Mr. 
Disraeli's budget that the l)erby tiiiiiistry were thrown out of office. 
On the accession of Lord Aberdeen to pow*!r, Mr. Glad tone was 
appointed to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, in which office 
the thorough knowledge of iiuancc which he had accpiirod in early life 
proYe<l again of tho greatest assistaneo. 

On the iireaking-up of the Aberdeen ministry, or rather on its recon- 
Htructinii under Jjord Palnicirstoti, Mr. Gliulstonc continued to hold the j 
Haunt post, but resii'ticd it in the course nf a few days on finding that I 
Mr. Koebtick intended to iierscvere in Ijia re.-olutiun for the appoint- 
ment of the CornTiiittee of Jntpiiry into the State of the Piiitiah Army 
before Sohastopol. Since then Mr. Gladstone has held no public office 
up to the present time (September 1850), but has couti'xitcd himself 
with lending to Lord Palmerston's miuistry an indei>eiident support on 
matters in which he could approve of their gcuei*al policy. Though at 
first ho was opposed to the idea of any university I'eform cli'oetod by the 
statir, yet recently he Las lent to tin* govcriinient very valuable assist- 
ance in supporting the suggestions of the university commissionerH 
hy his personal and official influfuco witli the authorities of Oxford as 
member for that univorsity. 

In Iiis private capacity Mr. Gladstone has always bc.eu highly 
esteemed, and his name is not nnknowu to fame as an author, iiis 
treatise, tmtiilcd ‘ The State Considered in its Relations with the 
Church/ piihlished in 1840, and his • (Miurch Principles CoiiBidered in 
their Rfisiilts,’ in 1841, each in one vol. 8vo, stamped him, while still 
a young man, as a deep and original thinker. Iiis views, wo need 
hardly say, as unfolded in those hooks, had been furiaed by the educa- 
tion and associations of Oxfonl, to which university they arc dtalicated. 
'J'hoy were thought worthy *»f lUscussion ut the time by Mr. Macaulay 
in tin? pages of the ‘ JCilinbiirgh Review.* In the lificeii years whicli 
bavtj elajised siucts he published tliosc works, bis religious views have 
however iiiidergono a cousiderabh modification ; and they arc now far 
less theoretic, and more iu harinoiiy with the existing condition of 
things both in church lAd state. 

His * Remarks on Recent Commercial TiCgislation/ published in 1845, 
gave an able and elaborate? dct-.iil of tho beiu?flcial working of the tariff 
of 1842, and were intended to pave the way for the groat modification 
of the then existing system of comiiiereinl restriction, which was carried 
into effect in the following year. In 1851 Mr. Qlailstorie gave to tho 
world a work which created considerable inteivst both in England and 
upon the continent. In 1850, during a sojourn at Naples, he found 
tt very large number of Neapolitans, who had constituted the oppo- 
sition iu tho Chamber of Deputies, cither imprisoned or exiled by 
King Ferdinand, and also discovered that from 20,000 to 30,000 other 
Neapolitan subjei?ts had been thrown into prison on the charge of 
political disaffection. Mr. Gladstone having ascertained tho truth of 
the facts, wrote a letter to the Earl of Aberdoou, urging his iuter- 
position on their behalf; and on Lfird Aberdeen's reuioiistraiiceH 
proving ineffectual, ho published an indignant letter ou the Neapolitan 
victims, which was translated into several languages, and transmitted 
by Lord i’aUuerston to all our ambassadors on the Continent, to l>e 
forwarded by them to their respective courts. Tho result was that 
Boiiio relaxation of their sentence was granted to the unhappy iumates 
of tho Neapolitan prisons. 


Pmm his first entrance into the House of Commons, Mr. Glad'^tone's 
reputation has always stood high as a Parliamentary orator. His voice 
is clear and musical, his command of language perfect, hia expression 
ready and fluent; aud there is a Btateliiie.ss and finish in the flow of 
hi.s periods, which is seldom met with in the present day. \\’hatevi?r 
question is before him, he is sure to take it out of tho beaten path 
of debate, to f>reseut it in some new aud unexpected light, and to 
invest it with classic and historical allusion.'^. 

lu 1839 he married Catbariuo, daughter of the late and sister of the 
presont Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Bart., of ilawardoii Cnsth*, by 
whom be has a youthful family. 

GL AN VILE, RANULE DE, was cliief justiciary of England in the 
reign of Henry 11. ; ho accompanied Richard Liu tho Crusade, and 
fell at the siege of Acre in 119i>. Jfe ii Hiipposed to be the author of 
out? of tho most auei(?ut treatises on t!io law.^ and cu.stoms of the realm 
of Euglaud. Tlie work ranks with those of Britton, Bractou, aud 
Flotu, the aucieut tuxt-writern of the law, and is belicvod to be more 
ancient than them. Though geucr.illy ascribed to him, the titles to 
some of the best inauusirripts only sot forth tliat it was written in his 
time. Earlier than his time it cannot bo, for a'.nong the c?xomplilica- 
tious nf law proceHses are sonic which took place iu court bufore this 
Ranulf. 

The study of this writer is necessary to those who would obtain a 
crlticiil knowledge of the state of the English constitution in the first 
century after the conquest, before the eoustitutitiu underwent the 
modiileation whiuli the granting of the Great Charter by King John 
occasioned ; and the facilities for studying it are much increased hy 
the publication in 1812 of u translation hy J. Bcames, Esip There is 
room for an edition of tht? original, improved by the collation of t!io 
best marmscrij>ts wdiicli i?xist of it, one of which is to be found iu the 
library of the ironoiirabli; Society of Lincoln's liin. 

GLANVJlilj, JOSEPH, vras born at Plymouth in Ifi.'JG. ife w,as 
educated at Exeter Cullt?ge, Oxherd, and grarhiated B.A. iu October, 
1055. Tho following year he removed to Lincoln College, took his 
M.A. degree in J une, 1 fi58 ; assiimi*<l without ordination it is said — the 
priestly office?, and lK?canie chaplain Lo Rouse, the Crouiwellian Provost 
of Eton. In lihil ho published in a small 8vo. volume his * Vanity of 
Dogmatising/ which, when revised aud extended, appeared in 1()G5 in 
a 4 to volume, under tin? title of LScepsi.s Sciontifica; or (Joiif'fssed 
Ignuraiiet? the way to Science/ This work be dedicated to the newly 
founded Royal Society, who, on tli.* presantatiou of acopy of it, eleeteii 
Glanvill a fellow, Tlic wmrk is directed against admitting as eata- 
blished any mere opinions iu acieneo, in other words, against tho 
Ariaioteliau philosophy, <'iu I in defence of what was termed the * now/ 
or experimental and inductive method. It is a very striking produc- 
tion botli in matter anti Htyle, an I full of original and iudcpeii<lent 
thought. As llallain say.s of it in his • JIh<tory of Literature/ “few 
books are more deserving t»f being ri* printed.*' 

Soon after the restoiMtioii of Charles 1 L., Glanvill obtained the 
rectory of Wimbiish, iu Essex, and in ll>d2 he was prest?uted to that 
of Fronif? Sclwood, in Sosuersetshiiv. In ihi.s year he published his 
MjUX Grieutalis/ in which he treats of the pre*exislcuce of souls; 
adopting as the? basis of his reasoning the views of Henry More. In 
Khffi he published * Considerations, touching the bt?iug of \ViLchos and 
Witchcraft/ as a Eiu]>pleni(?nt to which he prepare L a collection of 
cases in support of iiis belief, eutith?d, ' Sadducisuius Triumphans/ 
which, after Glaiivill's death, was edited by lloury More of wliom 
Qlaiivill was an earnest disciple. In IGGG ho was presented to the 
rectory cjf the Abbey church, Bath. Tin? following year he [lubiished 
his ‘Defence of the Royal Society/ and in ItiGS he tullowed this by a 
further and more complete defeuee, cu tilled, ‘iUu.s Ultra, or, tiie 
Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since the days of Ari.stotle.' 
In li!G7 he t?iitcred upon a controversy with Mr. Robert Cro'isc, vicar 
of Great Chew, and Dr. Henry Stiihhe, i?hy.sician, at Warwick, which 
led to several very angry pamphlets. Glanvill was vt?ry cniiucnt ns a 
fireachcr, and w:is frequently ciilled upon to preach on public occasions. 
In 1078, ho published an ‘ Es.say on Preacliiug/ to wliieii ho added ‘A 
Seasonable Defence of Preaching, aud the jilaiu way of it.’ *J'he same year 
he received from the king, who hud already appointed him to be one 
of his eiiajtlaiiis iu ordinary, a prebciidal stall in Worcester Cathedral; 
and ho exchanged the rectory of Fro me fur that of Street. He died 
Nov. 4, 1G8U. Be.-^ides the? works already mentioned, Glanvill luib- 
lished ‘Essays on several Important Subjects iu Philosophy anil 
Religion,' and several single scriiions. After his death a volume of his 
‘ 1 >iscoursi-s, Sermons, and Remains ’ appeared, edited hy 1 )r. lloury 
Horueck, who wrote a warm eulogy upon him, both as u man and an 
author. 

GliARLA'NPS, ITENUPCUS LORITUS, u most learned writer ou 
music, w.is born at Glaris in Switzerland, in 1 188. He .*]tudied under 
Erasmus, witli whom ho lived iu the htrictt?.st iutimLicy; and his 
master for music was Johannes Coelihi* us, author of ‘ Tetrachordum 
Miisica?/ a work in quarto, which went through many editions. Glaroa- 
TiUH was a man of profound erutUtioii, and remarkable fur his general 
knowledge. The emperor Maximilian I. bestowed ou him tho laurel 
ei\)wn, as a proof of iiis admiration of kis poetry. His work, entitled 
‘ Dodecachordou,* in 1 vol. folio, 1517, now exceedingly rare, is im- 
portant, inasmuch as it makes us thoroughly acquuiuted witli the 
state of music iu the IGtli century. lie was a zealous advocate for 
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tlio ancient moiiea, in each of \vhich, aa he views thorn, he gives several 
cotopositioDB for many voices, chosen from the moat esteemed works 
of the host masters of his tima These compositions will interest the 
practical musician more than the author^s dissertations ; though the 
latter can never be slighted by the musical historian, or by tlioso who 
wish to penetrate dee]i7y into what are now become the antiquities of 
the art. 

GLASS, JOHN, founder of the sect of Glansites iu Scotland, was 
born on tho ‘Jlnt of September 1695, at Aiichternmchty, a parish in 
the county of Fife, of wliich his father was clergyman. He studied 
at St, Andrews and Edinburgh, and in 1719 was ordained minister of 
ilie parish of Touling near Dundee. He became a popular preacher, 
and his sermons, extending to two or three hours iu length, werts 
attended by crowds of people f«»m distant pfirts of the country. Ho 
exhibited his disposition to differ from tho other members of the 
Church of Scotland, by attacking the principles of tho Solemn League 
and Covemant, and other public declarations intimately connected 
with the growth of the Presbyterian polity. He was deposed by the 
church courts ou tho 12th of A))ril His ]iositioti being rocon- 

sidcrod by the General Assembly* of 1739, it would appear that they 
decided that he was entitled to retain liis status as nil ecclesiastical 
person, but not to hold a bcucfico, as he refused to comply with the 
necessary tests, lie loul in tlic! mean time removed to Dundee, where 
a few hearers gathered round him, and, gradually accumulating, formed 
a considcu’iible sect. It is not easy fram any known aiiiiounciiiiiciil of 
them to discover their tenets ; they have a mystical appearance, and 
relate to a Rj)iritunl union which binds the members into one body as 
a clinrch, without its being represented by an outward ecclesiastical 
]^olit 3 \ TliH Giassites are gencruiJy rrs])ectahle x^^ojde, and their 
founder lived an unspotted life. He died in 1773. 

GLAUinOR. JOHN (called Poi.iDoiii;), born nt TTtreolii in 1646, 
studied painting under Nicholas liergliem, under whom he made a 
very rapid )>rogrGss. Hesides the fine works of his celebrated master, 
he liad the advaiibige of seeing many works of the great Italian land- 
scn])(i painters at tho hoiise of a picture-dealer named V}]cnbtirg, with 
whom he spent some 3 *ears, studying and copying from tho best works 
of the Italian ])ainters. He then resolved to go to Rome, stopped a 
year at l*.ari8 with ]*icart, a flnw’cr-painter, and two years nt Lyon with 
Adrian Van dcr Cnbcl, and would havo remained longer had he not 
been tempted to join the crowd.s going to the Jubilee at Rome. He 
stayed two years iu that city, and as long at Venice, neglecting no 
opportunity of improvement. <.)ii bis return homo ho settled at 
Amsterdam, and formed un intimate friendHliip with G. Luircssc, who 
often enriched bis landscapes with elegant figures. Glauber is one of 
the abb st Flcmi.sh landscape painters, but wanting in originality. His 
taslo and manner wore Italian : most of his scenes are from the en- 
virons of Rome, and sonietinu's from tlie Alps. Many of his works 
arc in the style of G. Poussin. He died in 1726, aged eighty. 

G LAUDER, JOHN RUDOLF. Tina extraordinary man and labo- 
rious chemist was born iu Germany towar<l8 the close of the JCth 
century. His works were published at Amsterdam, and in 16S9 they 
were trauF-lated into English by Mr. Christopher 1'acke, in one large 
folio voliiiiie. Although an alchemist and a believer in the universal 
medicine, ho endeavoured to iiiqirove chemical procc.sscs and tho arts 
to which they are applied. One of his most important discoveries is 
Hint of the suit which yet bears his name, and he greatly improved 
the processes for obtaining nitric and muriatic acids. In his works 
there is alno a representation, though certainly u rough one, of tho 
apparatus now known by tho name of Wuulfc's apparatus, used, as is 
Well known, for the condensation of gaseous products arising in distil- 
lation. The ]iroduction of vinegar of wood, afterwards called pyro- 
ligneous acid, now so largely omployed in the manufacture of acetic 
acid, and various acetates used in the arts ; the distillation of am- 
monia from bones, and its conversion into sal-ammoniac by the addition 
of muriatic acid ; the preparation of sulphate of ammonia, and its 
conversion into muriate by the agency of cuiumoii salt; the production 
of sulphate of copper by acting upon green rust of copper with Bul- 
idiuric acid, are among the; more important of his numerous discovcrie.s. 
'.riic directions which ho has given for the preparation of what he called 
his ' sal mirabile,’ Glauber's salt, or sulpliatu of soda, are in general 
Builicieutly correct, and its properties are stated with considerable 
minuteness and accuracy. He died at Amsterdam in 1 G6S. 

Glauber did much iu improving and inventing cliemicul apparatus, 
some of which arc described ancl depicted in bis works. His works 
liardly rtqmy a minute perusal, yet they contiiu mucli which excites 
admiration for a man who, in so crarly u period of clieuical research, 
HO greatly contributed to its advancement. 

* GLKIG, REV. GEgRGE JtOBERT, is a son of the late Rishop 
Gleig of tho ]*rot(‘Htaiit Episcopal Gliurch in Scotland, and was born 
in 1795. He received Ins early education at Glasgow, and at Ralliol 
Gullege, Oxford ; but instead of proceeding with his university studies, 
he joined a regiment ou its way to Spaiu in lbl3, ns a volunteer. 
Olitaiiiing a commission in tho 6Jth Foot, he went through ouo or 
two campsigns in tlio Fcninsula, which he faithfully described iu an 
amusing style in his novel called the * Subaltern.' After tho end of 
tho war in Spain, he served iu America, and was present at the capture 
of Ayashiiigton. Retiring from the army on half-pay, ho resumed his 
studies where they had been broken off, took his degree at Oxford, 
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and was ordained. In 1822 the Archbishop of Canterbury (Maniiois- 
Sutton) presented him with a small living iu Kent, and about twenty 
years later be was appointed to the chaplaincy of Chelsea HospitaL 
In 1846 he was gazetted Chaploin-Genoral to the Forces, in this 
capacity his active mind soon found a field for exertion, and he drew 
out a scheme for the ocliicatiou of soldiers. This was cvontuaJly 
approved at lioad quarters, and ho was appointed luspector-Goueral of 
Military Schools. Mr. Gleig has boon a voluminous writer of novels 
and popular histories, or historiottes; of the former his ‘Chelsea 
Pensioners,’ ‘ Country Curate,* the ‘ Hussar,* and tho ‘ Subaltern * are 
most })opiiliir ; among the latter wc may meution liis ‘ Family History 
of England; his ‘Military History of Great Britain,’ ‘Campaign of 
New Orleans/ and ‘Story of tho Battle of Waterloo,* reprinted in 
Murray's Homo and Colonial Library; and his ‘Account of tho 
Leipsio Camiiaign,* reprinted in Messrs. Lougmau's Traveller’s 
Library; also his Lives of Lord (fiive and Sir Thomas Muiiro. 

GLKNDWU, OWEN, was bom in Merionethshire about 1349. 
He was maternally descended from Llewelyn, the la.4t prince of 
Wales, whose grand-daughter Elena married Gryffyild Vychan, of 
which marriage Gleudwr vva.s the onspiiiig. lie apptars to Lave had 
a libcml education, was entered at tho iiiiis of court in Loudon, mid 
became a Uirrister. It is probable that he soon quitted the xirofossioii 
of the law, for wo find that he was appointed Kqiiire of tho body to 
Richard 11., whose fortunes ho followed to the la:!>t, and was taken 
with him in Flint Castle. When the kiug's household was finidly 
di.s.solved, he ri^tired to his i)atrimony in Wales. Ho was knighted iu 
1387, mid was married early iu life to Margaret, daughter «)f Sir 
David Haumcr, of Hmiiner, in the couuty of Flint, one of the Justicos 
of the King’s Bench by tlie aiqiointnieut of JRehard II. By her ho 
hod several sous, and five daughters ; most of ids sons fell in the 
fielil of battle to which they accompanied their father in 1409. 

Owen hail engiiged in a diH]>iite about the boundaries of his lord- 
ship of Gleudwrdwy witli Reginald lord Grey de Riitbyn, an Anglo- 
Norman whose seignories adjoined his own. Taking advantage of the 
deposition of Richard, Jiord Grey had forcibly possessed bimsMlf of a 
Xiiece of land named Orocseii, which Owen, in the lurtiier reign, had 
recovoroU from him by course of law. Gleudwr laid his case before 
parliatiiout, but his suit was tUsmisbod. To this provocation Reginald 
do Ruthyn added another insult, by |>urposely detaining tbe writ that 
had been issued t<i suiiiinon Owen, with the other barons, to assist 
Henry IV. iu Ids expedition against the Scots. Lord Grey mi.srcpre- 
sented to the king the absence of tUendwr us an act of wilful dlsiibe- 
dieiice, and afterwards treacherously took possession of his lands, under 
the pretence of forfeiture. More temperate proceedings wore udvis(>d 
by Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph ; but no nq>re.sentations of t) wen's 
] lower hud any iiilluence on Ijord Grey. The Welsli were ut this 
time little bettor tbaii barbarians : they iiated the EiigUsh because of 
the laws which punished their bards as vagabduds, alloweil no Welsh- 
man to hold the smallest jiublie oilieo iu liis native country, and 
maintained foreign garrisons in their towns mid castles. They were 
regarded iu return as an ungovernable, plundering, rebellious race. 
Out of their eouditloii anise the power of Gleudwr. With the itssist- 
aiice of the bards, who asserted him to be gifted with supernatural 
skill, his fume was spread through tho whole of Wales, and his 
iufiueDce so rapidly increased, that, after levying a body of troo^is, he 
at once proclaimed his genealogy, and laid claim to the throne of 
Wales. Ju the summer of 1409 ho attacked tlie estates of his enemy 
Lord Grey, and in his ab.'^cuco seized upon hi.s lands. As soon us tlie 
news of those exploits had reached the king, he sent lords Talbot 
and Grey to reiluco Gleudwr. Their attack upon his house was 
sudden, and ho with ditficuity escaped. He next marelied upon the 
town of Ruthyn, which he took, pillaged, and biirul during tho tinio 
of a fair, and then retired to liis fortitieiitions in the hills. His pro- 
ceedings wore so alarming that the king soon ro.^olvod to march 
against him in person, lu Seiitombcr 1400, a proulaiiiution was issut'd 
from Northampton, commanding tho lieutouants of Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, and eight cither counties to ussemblo forces, and ou a 
given day to join the regular nriny at Covcntryi 

A grant was also made to the king's brother, John, earl of iSomorset, 
of all Gieudwr’s estates in North and South Wulen, iu the hojie that 
this powoiTul nobleman might be urged by the motive of immediate 
personal iiiteresl to disjiossess tho rebel of his property. Gloudwr’s 
revenue in money did not exceed 3U0 marks (200/.), but his rents in 
service and iu kind were probably considerable. Notwithstanding all 
difficulties, his ranks were continually increased by frcsli recruits. 
The king, who had now (1400) penetrated ns far as the isle of Au'^lesea, 
plundered a Franciscan convent iit Llanfues, slew soiuo and curried 
away others of the monks (who were however eventually restored to 
liberty), and ropcojiled the monastery with English. Thr l^'rauciscaus 
were known to have assisted Prince Llewelyn, and to have espouscnl 
the cause of hia succosBor. Henry at last caused his army to retire, 
for the further prosecution of his expedition hail been rendered useless 
by the retreat of Glendwr and his troop? to tho inoiintaius iu the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon. At tho suggestion of Priuco Henry, a 
free pardon was offered to the rebels in several Welsh counties, which 
brought over to the king's authority thirty-two of the principal 
adherents of Gleudwr. Nothing daunted by the diminution of his 
forces, but trusting as usual to tho protection afforded by a moun- 
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tiiinouH country, Gloudwr murcbod to Pliidmimon in the summer of 
1401, fmd proceeded to ravage the Burrouudiug oouutry : he sacked 
Montgomery, burned the suburbs of Welshpool, destroyed Abbey- 
cwm-Htr, and took the castle of Uadnor, whore he beheaded the 
garrison to the number of sixty. The Flemings (who in the reign of 
Henry 1. had settled in Pembrokeshire), incensed at liis iucursioiis, 
raised a force of 1500 men, and were so expeditious in their move- 
ments, as, unexpected and unnoticed, to surround him at Myttydd 
Hyddgant. Hemmed in on every side, Gloudwr broke through their 
ranks, and 200 of the Flemings remained dead upon the field. These 
depredations and victories awakened the fears of the king, and a 
second expedition into Wales was determiuod upon. Early in Juno 
(1401) the king was at the head of Ills troops, but after razing to the 
ground the abbey of Vstrad Fflor, and pillaging the county of Cardigan, 
iio withdrew his army, already exhausted by famine and disoaao. The 
extent of the popularity of Gleudwr’s cause among the Welsh may bo 
estimated by a complaint now made by the Commons to the king and 
the upper house of parliament, tiiat the Welsh scholars had loft the 
English universitios in order to aid in the rebellion at home, and that 
even tlie Welsh labourers had provided tlicmsel ves with warlike weapons 
apd quitted the service of their employers, lu 1402 the event of a 
couiet was interpreted by the bards os an omen most favourable to 
his causo. Predictions gave new ouorgy to his followers, and Glondwr 
advanced towards Kuthyii, drew Lord Gny into the field, surprised 
him with an ambush, uu<l carried him otf captive to his camp near 
Snowdon : the prisoner s release was grtauted only upon the payment 
of 10,000 marks (0000/.), and on his entering into an cugageuieut to 
observe a strict neutrality. For hU bettor security, or jicrliaps by 
couifiulsion, Lord Grey married Jane, the fourth daugliter of Glcndwr, 
iiiiinediatcly upon his liberation, lleiug now free from English 
opponents, he turned his arms against such of his countrymen us had 
adhered to the English or forsaken his cause : he marched upon 
Caernarvon, and closely blockaded the castle. 

d'he cathedral of iSangor, aud the cathedral, palace, and canons’ | 
houses at St. Asaph, were destroyed at Owen's command, liis excuso i 
for these outrages was that Trevor, bishop of St. Asaph, h:ui boon I 
disloyal to Uichurd, from whom he had received his preferment. 
Trevor subsequently revolted from King Henry, allied himstdf to 
Cdeiidwr, aud ilid not quit the see, in which Owen coiitirmed him, until 
tliat chieftain’s fortunes declined, when he prudently retreated to Paris. 

Tlie king, dctcrtiiiuiiig upon a third expedition into Wales, called 
upon his principal subjects to assemhlo at Lichfield. In the meautiiuo 
Gleiidwr liad defeated Sir lOdiiiinid Mortimer at Pilleth Hill, not far 
IVoiii Kniglit'Oii, in Uaduorshirc, and had left dead njion the field 1100 
of Mortimer’s followers, whose bodies were treated by the Welsh 
women with atrocious iudiguitie'^. »Sir Edmund, who was himself 
made a prisoner, was nude to Edward Mortimer, earl of March (thou 
about ten years old), whoso title to the crown having been acknow- 
Icdgt^d by the parliaiiiciit, ho was kept in dose custody by the king, 
in cousequGiiec we may su]>pose of tliis relationship, Henry could not 
bts prevailed upon to take measures for his I'ansom — a refusal which, 
joiiiiid to the humanity and respect with which ho was treated by his 
captor, induced him to become a partisan of Gloudwr, whose subse- 
quent alliance with the I’crdes wsis mainly attributable to Mortimer. 
Instead of nssomhling one army at Lichfield, Henry determined to 
raise three separate divisions, and to attack the Welsh from three 
djfi'eront (juarters at the same time. It was arranged that the king 
should muster the first division at Shrew.shury ; Lord Warwick, Lord 
Stullbrd, aud others were to assemble the second at Hereford; while 
Prince Henry was to have the command of the third at Chester. 
Uwi'u Glcndwr in the mcantiuiu mode an inroad into Glamorganshire, 
burnt the houses of the bishop and archdeacon of Llaudatf, sot tire to 
Cardiff and Abcrgavcuii^', aud theu returned to oppose the English. 
Too jtrudeul to liazarii an encounter with a force far superior to his 
own, ho coiicesilod liimself among the hills, driving away all the cattle 
uiid destroying all the means of subsistence. At this time the rebellion 
scorned likely to gain ground, for the confederates — Mortimer, the 
I’oi'ciuH, aud Glcndwr — confiding in their own power, determined to 
divide the whole kingdom among themselves; for which purpose they 
met at the house of Aberdaroii, dean of Bangor, a descendant of 
C^aradoc, prince of Wales, and strongly attached to the cause of 
Glcndwr. They agreed upon the following allotments : Mortimer, in 
behalf of the Earl of March, wiis to toko possession of all the country 
from the Trent and the Severn to the southern and eastern limits of 
the island; Northumberland claimed all lauds north of Trout; the 
district westward of the Severn was apportioned to Glcndwr. It was , 
ut this juncture that Glcndwr revived the ancient propiiocy tliat 
Henry IV. should fall under the name of *Moldwar{>,’ or ‘iho cursed 
of God’s mouth ;’ uud styliug himself the Dragon,’ he assumed a 
badge representing that monster with a star above, in imitation of 
Uther, whose victories over the iSaxons wore foretold by the appearance 
of a star with a dragon throatouiug beneath. I’ercy was denoted ‘ the 
Lion,’ from the crest of his family; and on Sir Jildmuud Mortimer 
they bestowed the title of * the Wolf.* Owen, who was now at the 
zenith of his glory, called together the estates of Wales at Machynlleth, 
aud there was formally crowned and acknowledged Prince of Wales. 
Some of his enemies however as well as his allies assembled at this 
mooting, and ho narrowly escaped assajssinatiou. 


In M03 Glcndwr and Mortimer marched towards Shrewsbury, in 
order to join thoir troops to the army of Poroy, which was encamped 
near that town. It required all the vigilanoe of Henry to prevent this 
union, but by forced marches he succeeded in reaching their position 
when only a small portion of Owen’s army had arrived. An engage- 
ment took place at Battle Field, three miles from the town, in which 
Percy fell. Little was done during the rest of this year beyond the 
king's aeciiriug the Welsh castles, and intrusting them to porsous of 
tried fidelity, lu the following year (1404) Owen Glendwr entered 
into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with Charles VI. , king of Franooy 
which was concluded at Paris on the 14th of June. Ho then opened 
the cami>aign with fresh vigour, ravaged the enemy’s country, took the 
caBlles of Harlech and Aberystwyth, and several others, of which 
many were dismantled and some garrisoned. In the hegigining of tho 
year 1405 Glendwr made an attempt to liberate the yi>utjg Earl of 
March, with the intention of making him contest the crown with 
Henry. He persuaded Constance, witbjw of Lord Spencer and sister 
to the Duke of York, to assist in setting him free : by means of falso 
keys she cliected his escape, and was in the act of conducting him to 
Wales when they were seized and brought back. 

About this period (March, 1405) Owen’s fortunes began to decliiio : 
he was attack^ at Grosinout Castle, about twelve iiiilos from Mon- 
mouth, and driven back by Henry, the young I’riueo of Wales, then 
only seventeen years of ago, to whom tho king had intrusted the 
conduct of tho war. Eight hundred men reuiained dead upon the 
field, as tho J'higlish gave no quarter. During tho same mouth he 
suffered a second defeat at Mynydd pwl Molyn, in Brecknockshire : in 
this ougagment there were killed or made prisoners 1500 of Owen's 
followers ; one of his sous was taken prisoner, and his brother Tudor 
fell in the action. After these reverses all Glamorganshire submitted 
to tho king, and Glendwr was compelled to wander over the country 
with a few faithful fi lends, concealing himself in remote and unfre- 
quented places. Thero is a tsavn in the county of Merioneth, known 
by the Uiixiie of Ogof Owuiii (Owen's Cave), in which ho is said to have 
boon secretly maintained by an old and trusty adherent. Ho is sup- 
posed to have iiistigatcil the conspiracy that was headed by North- 
umberland, but which being speedily detected was followed by the 
execution of several of the alu^ttors : N orthuniherland found it 
necessary to fly to Scotland fur protection. After quelling this revolt 
the king marched upon Wales with an ai*my of 37,000 men, but 
stormy weather and other coutingcucius forced him to retreat to 
Worcester. 

It was fortunate for the declining power of Glendwr that the French 
now determined tipfiii executing the scheme which had long beem feared 
by til 0 English and hoped for by the Welsh. A tioci of 140 ships, 
commanded by Ilcuami dti Trio, admiral of France, disembarked 12.000 
men ait Milford Htivon. CaormarLlion capitulated : Haverfordwest w'as 
successfully defendiul by liord Arundel. At Tenby, Glcndwr joined 
tlieni with 10,000 men, aud theiiec the whole ariiiy marched through 
Glamorganshire to Woroester, laying waste the country up to tho very 
suburbs of tho town, Henry now again took up arms, and made use 
of every moans in his power to counteract tho measures of so formid- 
ulilo nil eutiiiiy. Lord Berkeley received orders to burn fifteen of tho 
French shijis that were lying at anchor iu Milford Haven, aiul to 
intercept some others which wore conveying stores and ammunition to 
the inviulens. Hugueville, tho coiumouder of the French crossbow- 
men, and Owen, chose u strong poailioii ; the foriner encanijicd on a 
high hill, three miles from Worcester, a wide valley lying between 
him and the English ; Glendwr posted Limsolf nine miles from the 
town, on Woodbury Hill, which was surrounded by a fosse. Tho 
arniiuB were arrayed before each other in order of battle for three 
Buccessivu days and nights, aud repe.ited skirmishes took place, iu 
which tho loss that both side's sustaiued was coiiiputod at 200 mou^ 
besides the wounded : at the end of this time tho Fi't-uch and their 
allies retired into Wales, having been harassed incessantly by the 
watchfulness of Henry’s troops, who liad cut olf all their sixjiplios. 
Shortly after this attempt the French quit Led the kingdom iu veasols 
that Glendwr furnished fur their use. The castle of Ijlanbcdr, in the 
county of Cardigan, Biirrendoivd tho same year, on cort:iin conditions, 
to Henry, priuce of Wales ; that of Coitie, on the river Ugmore, was 
besieged by Glcndwr, and a loan was raised iu both houses of 
parliament for tho |)ur]»uHe of efFectiiig the rescue of its owner. 

Notwithstanding ucciisioiiol assistance from his foreign allies, Owen’s 
strougtli cuutinuucl to decline ; so many of liis adherents deserted him, 
that lie chieily cuulliud hiiuself to the mountains, aud rarely desuuuded 
from tlietii, except on predatory excursions. Two years afterwards, 
Glendwr again began to make head against the English by devastating 
tho Marches, anti seizing the property of those who refused to join 
him ; but Lord Fowys, who was commanded by the king to take active 
steps against tne renewed incursions of tho rebels, fortified several 
castles, aud subsequently took prisoners Ehys Ddu aud Fliilip Scuda- 
more, two of Owen’s best otficers, who woro carried to Loudon, where 
they were executed os traitors. Another Bimiliir oilbrb proved 
unavailing, aud Gloudwr concluded a treaty with some of the lords- 
iiiorchers, but it was disclaimed and rescinded by the king as illegal. 
Compelled to abandon this project, he retired into comporutivo 
obscurity. On Henry’s death Glendwr, though still inaccessible, was 
so olosoly watched os no longer to be formidable. Btill he earned on 
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a petty and annoying warfare, wLich Hi'nry V. at Hrab endeavoured to 
put an end to by conciliation ; but liudiug this mobhud unHiioceuHfu], 
ho afterwards enacted several aovoro laws to restrain the Welsh. At 
the expiration of two years the king deputed Sir Gilbert Talbot to 
negociate a treaty with GJoudwr, offering him and Ilia followers a free 
pardon ebould they entreat it. The result of these proceedings docs 
not appear : it is probable that they were interrupted by the decease 
of Gleudwr. On the eve of St. Matthew, September 20th 1415, after 
a life of risk and danger, this turbulent chief died a natural death, at 
the house of one of his daughters. There is a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Monnington-on-Wye, which is commonly believed to 
mark his grave, but no inscription or memorial whatsoever exists to 
corroborate the tradition. 

Gleudwr pos£>esBcd many qualities which etniiieutly fitted him for a 
warrior; bo was active, enterpri’^ing, and courageous, and, when 
opposed t(* a superior force, both vigilant and oautioiis. Rut, on the 
other hand, he was rapacious and carfh'ss of injuring others, though 
bitterly revengeful of any injury coiumitled iigainst himself. Cruel 
by nature as well as policy, he was the scourge rather than the 
protector of his C(»uniry. 

GLINKA, GIlKOOliY AN1)UEE^■1CH, a llussian author of some 
note, was born in 177-1, of ii noble family, in the goverumeiib of 
Smolensk ; was educated at the eolh ge of the imperial pages ; became 
an oflict'r in the army, and, taking Ids discharge in KS(i(). astonished 
Uie Russian world by soliciting and obtaining in 1 ^02 the j professorship 
of Russian literature at the IJidvursity of l)or])at. Up to that time 
there had been no instanre of a nobleman by birth engaging in the 
business of education, and Glinka was in possession of an unijile private 
fortune. Alter eight years at the university ho resigned, and in 1811 
was selected by ihe ernprep^s-inothi'r to give instruction in Russian 
literature to the Graiui J>iiko Nicholas, afterwards emperor, whom iic 
accompanied in his travels on the Coniiiicut, and in England in 181(1, 
in the cnj>acity of * Cavalier,’ or principal gentleman of his suite, lie 
was to discharge a similar duty l.o the Grand Duke Michael, but W’as 
carried of!' hy a sudden illness at Moscow, on the 8th of Eebniary (old 
style) 1818. Glinka was the translator of several works from thtp 
Ereuch and German : his iiiosh im])ortant original production was a 
dissertation * Uii the Ancient Religion of the Slavonians,’ Mittan, ISUl, 
8vo, A list of his >Yritiugs will be found in the thirteenth volume of 
the Russian * Entsiklopede-chc>ky Lexikon,* from which the above 
particulars are taken. 

GLINKA, SERGY NIKOLAEVICH, an active and voluminous 
Russian author, the purtieulars of* whose biography as given by Grech 
in bis ‘History of Russian Literature,’ bear a striking ivsemblaiice to 
those of Ids namesake, Gregory (ilinka. He was born in the govern- 
ment of Smolensk ill 177 b enteivd the army in 17tf0*, rotireil from it 
with the rank of major, gave up the whole <#r the family property to 
his sister as u dowry, and employed himseir in the ccbication of youth, 
first in the Ukraine and afterwards at Moscow. From i8U8 to 1820 
lie edited the * Russian Mcsscnjer* (‘ Rusky Viestnik ’), a maga/.iiie 
which contains valuable materials for Russian hi 8 tor 3 \ A collection 
of his works in twelve volumes was published at Aloscuw' between 1817 
and 1820. His compositions are almost all jiatriotic : — a poem, in ten 
cantos, is devoted to the celebration of the T.-ariija Natalia, the 
mother of Peter the Great ; the tragedies a:id operas are on * Tins 
Fall of Kazan,’ ‘Minin, the Expeller of the INilc^/ ‘ISuvorov in Italy,’ 
&c. ‘Russian Tales ’ and ‘ Russian Anecdotes ' occupy the reiiiaiiiing 
volumes, with the single cxcej»tion of a translation of Voiing’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts.' This colleeliuii dues not include a ‘llistoiy of iRissia for 
the list) of Youth,' which wjis originaily i-sued in ten vo1iiuie.s, and 
reprinted in fimrtccn. A. ‘ History of the Migration of the ArmeuiauB 
of Azerbijiui from Turkey to Russia,* was published by Glinka in 1831, 
and translated into German by Professor N eumauu in 1 8.34. Thu latest 
work W'tt have seen heiiriug Glinka's naiuc is ‘ Uu.sskoe Clitcnie,' 
’Russian Reading; Historical Memorials of the Country in the l8tb 
and Ifith Centuries,’ 2 vols., St. I’etursburg, 1815. The uimtciits are — 
original information on tiie last days of Potemkin; the intercourse of 
Kostopcliin and Suvorov ; the pubjic characters of the ago of Cathnriiic 
the Second, Ac. ; — in fact, like m:iny of Glinka’s w^rjrks, it is a collection 
of materials ititeresting in theinsclvcfi, and whicli will he of value to 
the future historian. In the ])reface, which is dut:'d from St. Peters- 
burg in August I8l5, the author spouks of hia life aa drawing to a 
close, but we have seen no mention of his death in tlic scanty sources 
of Russian literary hiogriif>hy. 

GLINKA, THIODUR NIKOLAEVICH, a Russian poet and military 
author, was bom at Sruolonsk in 1788; was educated in the institution 
for cadets; became an ulllccir in the army in 1803, and took part in 
til o Austrian caxn 2 )aigii of hut aftcrwarils left the service, and 

live<l oil bifl estates, giving iiji his time to literature, and occasionally 
travelling about Ru.^siu from motives of curiosity. In 1812 he was 
rouKcd from his repose hy the approach of Napoleon’s invading army 
to hi-* village, put hiiuaelf on horseback, and joined thu Russian forces, 
whf:re, after the battle of Tarutiuo, he was apjioiiittid adjutant to 
Milorucluvich, and continued in active service till the cud of the cam- 
paign of 1814. He was afterwards Buspocted c»f too liberal tendencies, 
and ® time banished to Petrozavodsk, but continued President of 
the Society of Fricuda of Russian Literature. Glinka’s poems chiefly 
consist of war-songs written on his campaignsi and remarkable for a 


fiery energy which made them favourites with the soldiera. His 
conti'ibutious to the military journals are in high repute, but his chief 
and most interesting work is bis ’ Pisma Ruskago Ofitsera,’ or ’ Letters 
of a Russian Oifiocr,* in eight small volumes, Moscow, 1815-16. This 
contains his im]iroBsious of the countries he passed through under tlie 
singular oircumstaiices of the victorious advance of the Russians 
against Napoleon — the description of a battle alternating with 
criticism on the paintings of Rubens and observations on manners and 
scenery. Glinka, if still alive, has been for some time not before the 
eyes of the public. 

GLISSON, FRANCIS, was bom in 1597 at Rampishaiii in Dorset- 
shire ; wuB admitted at (Jaius College, Cambridge, of which he became 
Fellow ; and after having grucluated in inedieiue, and been elected a 
Fellow of the Collego of Physicians, was appointed professor of physic 
in ihe University of Cambridge, which office he held for about forty 
years. He was also president of the College of Physicians. His 
writings show marks of cousidorablo power and originality of mind, 
and contain some vtduable information both in anatomy and 2 >hysiology ; 
but from his ideas having been obscured by the language of tlio 
Aristotelian philosophy, they liave not met with that attention which 
they deserve. In 1654 ho published an account of the anatomy of tli# 
liver, in which ho described that ]irolougation of the cellular tissin*, 
siuce called the ‘ capsule of Glissou,' which enters the subatauce of the 
liver togetiier with the vena porta and hepatic artery, and accom[)anica 
theLr subdivisions to the ultimate lobules of which the organ is com- 
posed. He anticipated Haller in pointing out that property of muscular 
fibre to which ttiat physiologist gave the name of irritability, for he 
argues “ motiva iibrorum faciilt is nisi irritabilis forct vel per 2 >etuo 
quiesceret vel perpeluo idem ageret.” He distinguished accurately 
between perception and sensation, and gave as an instance of the 
former the action of the heart under the stimulus of the blood, or 
when removed Irom the boily (that is to say, when stimulated hy 
jiricking, ]»iiichiug, galvanism, Ar.), and of the voluiitur 3 ' mnscles when 
excited after death. He niainlaiiied that it was only through the 
medium of this natural irritability, and not directly', that motions were 
proituced under the inllueiico of the will; that the scusatiou of any 
external object is proiluced by an im])ivssiou upon the uatural percep- 
tion ot the organ, and tiiat this imjiret^siuii is conveyed by the nerves 
to the brain. Tims light produces an inqu'ession on the retina, which 
is conveyed by ihe optic nerve to the bx-ain, and Ctiuses that sensation 
which we call light. That this view is cuiTCct is proved from the 
fact, that any stimulus iqipliod in llui retina produces the same 
seiisatiuii. In each instance we jierocive ihc i’euctioii of the retina 
under the external irritation. 

Glissou noticed the lurt, that wliisii any part of the body is stimu- 
lated or thrown into action, those parts whicu derive then* xicrvcB fi*oiu 
[liirts of the brain and H2>inal coni near to tiiusc from which tlui 
stimulated part dei'ives its nerves, arc fre<juently thrown into actLon 
also ; and he correctly explained this phenoiiieiioii by reference to the 
contiguous origins of their iiervt^s. This view api»roaclie.s unirly to that 
now known by the name of the rellox function of the spinal cord. 

Glissou described, us it would se;.in from his own work for the first 
time, the iliseuse called the Ricket.s, which, us lie states, made its 
sip{>e!iranee about thirty years before thu diLe of his w'ork (i lioU), in 
the counties of Doi'dct and Somerset, and by degrees spread to Jiondnij, 
Cambridge, and O.\.fo»*d, and the southern and western ^larts of JOiig- 
laud, but had scarcely then reached the northern 2 »arts of the i.-<laiKi. 
He named the disease Rachitis (/^axiTiy), in imitation of the popular* 
name it hud obtained before it W'as detcribed by any medical writer. 

His priucijial works are ‘ 'JVeatise on the Rickets,* by F. 1550; 
‘The Anatomy of the Jnvei*, with some Preliminary Remarks on 
Anatomy', and some Observations on the Lymphatic I Jucts,’ London, 
i(J.j | ; *'i'raciatus do Veutriculo et iutestims, cni pramiittitur alius do 
partibiiH coutineutibiiH in geucre et in specie dc iU Abdominis,’ Loudon, 
1G77. They are all writtun in Latin. 

GLUSKOWSKI, a I’olish poet of the 17th century, is the author 
«)f a religious jiocm entitled the . ‘ Watch of the J*a8Biou of our 
Lord,’ which, notwithstiiiiding its rather odd title, i.s written iu 
beautiful verse. It derives its name from being divided into twenty 
four parts, called hours. It has gone thi'ougli several editions, and is 
still much esteemed among the ProtostsMits of I’olaud. He wrote also 
a poem iu Latin entitled ‘ Geometria Pei'cgrinaus.* 

GLOUCESTJ^R, ROBERT OF. [Ruiikut of Glouukstkii.] 

GLOVElt, RICHARD, was born in the city of lioudoii, iu 1712. 
His father was a Hamburg merchant, uiid bciug intended for the same 
employment, the sou received only a common school education. He 
possessed however a natural love of letters. At sixteen, lie wrote a 
poem on the memory of Newton ; and at an early ago couiuionoed his 
‘ J ioouidas,’ an epic jioeiii on the Persian War, published in 1737, iu 
nine books, and afterwards enlarged, in 177U, to twelve. Being sup- 
pos -d to have a x>olitioal :teiideiicy, it w'as warmly praised by Lord 
Ly ttletoii, l’*ielding, and the court of the Prince of Wales, and iu a few 
years ran tiirough six or be veil editions ; but its reputation, like that 
of most tilings whicii are unduly elevated by external eii'cumstances, 
had sunk to porhaxjs below its ]>rupur level. A sort of coutiuuutiou of 
the history of the Persian wiu*, called the ‘ Atheiiais,' in thirty books, 
was imblished posthumously iu 1787. ‘ London, or the Progress of 
Commerce,* and the cong called ‘Hosier’s Ghost^’ were written to 
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roiiRO the nation to a SpaniRli war. The latter is a fine effective ballad, 
and po 8 »eeses the best proof of merit — it annwered ito end. It will 
probably bo read and remembered long after * I^onidas * is foi*gotten. 

Mr. Glover took an aclive part in city politics as on opponent of 
Walpole. In 1760 he became M.P. for Weymouth, and proved himself 
a good speaker and a valiinble man of business in commercial ofiairs. 
lie died in 17H5. 

GLUCK, CHRISTOPH, was born of bumble parents, in the T''’pper 
Palatinate, on the borders of Bohemia, in 1714. When very young lie 
lost his father, and was totally neglected ; but the genius for music, 
BO oommon in the natives of his country, was in him more than ordi- 
narily vigorous ; ami, self-tauglit, ho contrived by his talents to work 
his way to Vienna, where his industry ftiniisliKd him with the means 
of procuring not only subsistence but education. He there obtained 
the patronage of a nobleman, who took him into Italy, and at Milan 
lie reexsived some meat valuable instructions from the celebrated theorist 
Padre Martini. Having successfully given birth to two or throe operas, 
his reputation spread abroad, and Tiord Middlesex, then dictator of 
the King's Theatre, engaged him as his composer. But the relielUon 
ofl74f» had just broken out, and all foreigners were regarded with 
BUBpicion, the theatre therefore was, by order, closed, and only re- 
opened by the influence of the noble manager, who conciliated govom- 
ment by a jiU.ce de, cirrorutancr, a deini-political drama, entitled ‘ La 
Caduta dei Oiganti * (the Pall of the Oiaiits), set by Olutrk as his intro- 
duciioii to a British public. It however excited little interest; the 
dancing of Madlle. Violetta (nftcrwnrfis Mrs. Garrick) in this made 
more iiuprossion than the music. In the following 3 ’ear he composed 
another opera, ^ Artamene,’ and brought out a Pasticcio, but with no 
marked Buccess. He then returned to Italy, where ho formed an 
intimacy with ('nlzahigi, the poet, and tlic two rroncerted a reform of 
the Italian opera, which was cjirriod out in tlie instances of ‘ Orfoo * 
and ‘Alcestc,* both of which were ]»rodu<*od at Vienna, ‘ Orfeo ' in 
1 764, ‘ Alccsle * in 1769. By these he acquired so high a reputation, 
that he was invited to ci>in])Ose an opera for the French Acadt'mie 
Iloyale. For tliis lie wrote his ‘ Ipliigcnie cn Anlidc,* which was 
brought out at J'liris, under his own direction, in 1776 , and comfiletely 
triiuji plied over the national ])rejudi(:eH o]>poHcd to it; but nut with- 
out a violent struggle, in which the luifortunato Marie Antoinette, who 
had been Gluck’s juijiil, took an active part in favour of the Geriiinii 
stranger. Ho was now hailed as the revivor of that music which had 
wrought such miraculous effect^ in ancient. Greece, and the native 
French compo.«crs were cast into the background : when the Italian 
party, arouwod liy the success of what they called the harbunuis 
IVdescan school, invited to Paris the idol of Najdos, the justly- 
celebratefl PifscinL A j'uriou.s niiipical ivar now broke out in tlie 
c;ipita 1 of I'Vanc**, and was carried on with a violence never before c»r 
since equalled, and which only could have been stif (ported by a people 
HO alive to whatever relates t<i the arts inimediiitely connected with 
the theatre, ^'he most eminent of tlio l^'iviieh literati engaged with 
extraorilinary zeal in the contest, and were ncvirly ocpially divided. 
To such 11 length was the dispute carried, that it has been said no two 
persons met in society without inquiring to what part}* each belonged : 
— iCtes row Oluckiittc ou Piccinistef the reply determining whether 
the conversation should liavc an amicable or a hostile bearing. 

Besides the above-mentioned opiTas, Gluck produced sevcr.il others, 
the best of which arc 'Armide,' ‘Iphigonie eii Tauride,’ an<l ‘Echo et 
Karcissi*.’ He jn* turned to Vienna in 1781, and shortly after was 
attacked by paralysis, which terminated his lif«^ iu 1787. As a com- 
])Oser Gluck unquestionubly possessed a pow'erful and original mind. 
Nothing from his pen betrays the slightest attempt i o imitate, or in 
any way unduly proiit by, the w'orks of others. His incloiiies arc 
beautil'ully tender, and rarely, if ever, assume any a]»pearaiicc of 
gaiety. Indeisl, passion is the characteristic of his, as well as of most 
German dramatic music. His choruses are inarkcil by that simxilicity 
which, ill his opinion, ns well ns in that of many able (*riticB, is so 
conducive to effect 011 the stage , and liis orchestral accompanliiienti!} 
are as remarkable for their appropriateness as for their richness, the 
period at which they were written being cousidered. Gluck was, in a 
word, an intellectual composer, of which fact his works afford incon- 
testable proofs; as virell ns the originator of a new and superior style 
of opera music. 

GMFIJN, J 9 IIN FJIEDKUII^K. was born at Tiibingen in 174«, 
wluTo ho studied, and took u duclor's degree in 1769. JIo oarlj' 
devoted himself to the study natural history, and, sifter finitshiug 
his education, and travcdling through Holland and England, ho 
returned to Tiibingen, where he principally occupied himself with 
giving lectures on natural history and botany, lie there acquired 
Bufiicient reputation to be admitted among the members of I’Acadeuiio 
des Curieux do la Nature; and in I77i> he was Rppointi,>d professor 
extraordinary of medicine at Tiibingen. Ho afterwards received the 
same appointment at Gottingen, whicli he held till his death, in 1804. 
Huring the thirty years of his academical career he published niiuieroiis 
works, which show the extent and variety of his knowledge and 
learning, but do not eny much for his talents or judgment. His most 
impoi'taut works are his historical compilaliuiis or dictionaries ; but ■ 
he is best known as the editor of the thirteenth edition of the ‘ Systema 1 
iNaturao* of Liunmus, whicli was first published at Leipzig, in nine I 
parts, flvo, between the years 1 788 and 1798. It is divided into three j 
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tomes, one to each kingdom, and is furnished at tho end with alpha* 
hctical and polyglot tables of the systematic and trivial names. Cuvier 
very correctly tlescribes it as being executed without judgment : an 
ignorant compilation, useless to the professor, and ihore likely to mis- 
lead the siudeul that to enlighten or instruct liim." 

This work however thoiigh badly arranged, devoid of criticism, and 
showing the author's ignorance of the different species which he 
describes, yet posMsses houio value as being the only book which 
includes all the ohjocts of natural history which had been described 
up to the year 1790, Qmeliii wrote numerous works and papers on 
botany and cLeniistry. A list of his writingH is given in the ‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle,' and in the ‘ Biograiiliie Medicale ’ of tho M)iotiou- 
uaire des Sciences Mt^dlcales,' whence this notice is principally taken. 

GMELIN, JOHN OFiOUGlC, bom at Tubingen in 1709, applied 
himself to tho study of natural history and chemistry, in whiclt he 
became distinguished. On going to St. Petersburg he wa^ made a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of that capital. In 17o3 he was 
sent by the EmpresH Anna to explore Siberia, iu compan^^ with G. 
F. Miiller and other men of science. ^J'his very laborious and inter- 
esting expedition lasted nearly ten ^'ears. Gmeliii examined those 
voHt and dn^ary regions as far as tho banks of the Lena. His object 
was to proceed to Kamtcliatka, bub the shite of his health and other 
dilficultics made him retrace his stepM to St. Petersburg, where ho 
published hirt ‘ Flora Sihirica,' 4 vols. 4to, 1747. Having returned to 
his native country', he was iiiado jirofcssor of liotiiny and chemistry at 
Tiibingen, where he died in 17.^5. Hin ‘Travels' (‘Roise durcb 
Sibiricu ') were published at Giittingcn in 1751. Giiieliii was one of 
the first explorers of the northern part of Asia. A geuuH of Asiatic 
plants was named Omeliua by Liuiiieus, in honour of J. (1. Gmelin. 

GMELIN, SAMUEL OOTTLIEPi, nephew of John George Qmediu, 
was born at 'rdbingen in 174-1, studied in that university, where he 
applied liiniself ehiefiy to the natural scienccK, and took his degree of 
M.T). In 17t>7 ho went t«) St. .I*elersl)urg, and iu the following year 
he was sent by the ICinprcHS (’athcriiic on a scientific tour through 
the southern ]»rovinceH of Bnssia. He first visited tlio banks of the 
1 ) 011 , or 'i'anals, down to Tselun’kask, tht? capital of the l)oii Gossaeks. 
whence ho proceeded to Astrakhan in 1769, and examined the bunks 
of tlio Wolgii and the delta of that river. Jii 1770 he sail* -d ou the 
(hLs]unn Sea, explored its wesstern cojist, visited Herbeiid and liaku, 
and the mouths of the Koor, and wintered at Eiizelly. In the fol- 
lowing y^oar be continued his tuur along tho southern coast, visited 
the Persiiiu provinces of Ghilaii and Mazandoraii, and then returned 
to Astrakhan, where lie pre.parcd the narrative of his journey for the 
pres*<. He next visiied the colony of Surepta, and crossed tho 
Koomnu steppes to MosiloU. In 1778 he again loft Astrakhan, for his 
second and lasst voyage on the I'aspian, and aft r exploring several 
parts of tho Persian coast, he left his ship at Eiizelly, and pruc^oeded, 
iu January 1771, by land, to Baku, and thence to Derbeud. Being 
peremptorily ordcreil away by the khan, or governor of that place, he 
ondcavoureil to reach by land Kis*liar, tho nearest, lvu^sian settlement 
on that side, but was seized ou tho road by a party' of the Kaitak 
tribe, whose khan I'Kiney confined him in a priHoii at Achmetkenb, in 
the incMiii tains of the Caucasus, wlicro he died of ill-health and bad 
treatment, in Juno 1774. The JimproHS (Jatlierine ](rovidcd for liia 
widow, liis travels, ‘iteise diirch IkUSHland zur untcrsuchuiig dor 
drey Natiir Bcicbe,’ in 4 parts, w’ith numerous plates, were jmblished 
at !Si. l*ot(U>iburg. The la.st volume contains a biograpliical notice of 
the author. (I'uielin wrote also 'JlLtoria Fucoruiii,' and made other 
contributioiiH to natural history. 

GOBELIN, GILLES Awn JEAN, brothers, who introduced from 
Venice into France, in the reign of Francis I., the art of dyeing 
scarlet, and established oxtensivo workHhops for tho purpose upon 
the small river Bievres, in the Faubourg St. klarccl of Paris, at 
Geiitilly. Here the brook takes the naiue t«ubeliiiB fj‘om the 
manufactory. 

The project was considered at that time by tho rival dyers of the 
metropolis to he so hazardon.'*, that it was called * Foliu Gobelin ; ' but 
by the brilliancy and solidity of the colours produced, tho I'arisiaxis 
soon became astonished to such a dci^rce that tlicy saiil Gobelin had 
made a compact with the devil. 

Ill tho year 1677 (.’olhiut purchased tho dye-houses from the 
Gobelin family, iu virtue of an edict of Louis XIV., styled it tbo 
‘Hotel Koyid des Gobelins,' and established on the ground a great 
manufactory of tapestry, similar to that of Flanders. The celebrated 
painter Lc Brun was appointed director-iii-uhiof of the weaving and 
dyeing pattems. Under his administration were producetl iiiauy 
maguiliceut pieces of tapestry, wliich have ever hinco born the admira- 
tion of Uic world ; such os Alexander's battles, the four seasuiis, the 
four elements, and the history of the principal events iu the reign of 
Louis XIV. The works have ever since been carofully fostered by 
the French government. 

Gt )1 )KFKO V. I GoTiroFRKDiis.] 

GUDKFUDY OF BOUH.LON. |B<)T'im.on.] 

GGJJFBEY, THOMAS, was horn in the city of IMiiloilelphia, where 
lie carried on the businc.'^H ol‘ a glazier. His attention luiviiig been 
nccideiitally directed to the study of mathematics, he soems to have 
dcvotcid himself to it with groat ardour and perseverance ; and in 
onlcr that he might read the * Principia ’ and other mathoiuatical 
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works written in Latin, instructed himsoif in that language. James 
Logan, who had some reputation as a mathematician, having treated 
him wit!) kindness and lent him books, he presented to that gentle* 
man in 1 730 a paper describing an improvement of tlie quodrant. In 
3732 Logan wrote a letter to Dr. Halley, in which be gave an account 
of Oodfrc\v*s invention, but no answer was returned. Meantime, in 
1731, Mr. ITadley had eommunieatod to the Royal Society of London 
a paper in which ho described an iinprovomeiit of the quadrant 
similar to tlini of floilfrey. The claims of both parties were afterwards 
investigated by the Royal Society, and it was decided that they were 
both nitiiled to the honour of the invention. The value of 200Z. was 
sent to Godfrey by the Royal Society, not in money, but in fumituro, 
on account of his intemperate habits. The instrument however is 
still known'by the name of Hadley's quadrant. Dr. Ronjamin Franklin 
says — *‘l continued to board with Godfrey, wbo lived in ]iart of my 
bouse with his wife and children, and had one side of the shop for 
his gla»ier*B buHiness, though he worked hut liitlo, being always 
absorbed in mathomatics.'* He died in 1749. 

Godfrey had a son, Thomas who died in his 27tli year. Ho wrote 
some poems, and is dislingulshed as the author of the first drama 
written by an American; it is a tragedy, called 'The I'rince of 
Farthia.’ {Enc^rclopcedia Americana,'^ 

GODOTiPHlN, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, EAUL OF, was a younger 
brother of a family said to have been settled at Oodolpliin, or, as it 
was anciently called, Godnlcaii, in Cornwall, before the Norman 
conquest. His father vrus Francis Godolphin, who was made a Knight 
of the Rath at tlie Coronation of Charles TI., 23rd of April 1(»G1. The 
date of Sidney QodolpLin's birth is not stated, but he was very young 
when he was firht introduced in (164.0) to Charles II., then Prince of 
Wales, and acting as general of the royal army in the west of England. 
On the Restoration he was brought to court, and appointed one of the 
grooms of the bedchamber. The first politiciil business in which we 
find him employed was the rnamigetncnt of a confidential correspondence 
between the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) and the Priiico of 
Orange (afterwards William 111.) in the beginning of the year 167S, 
the object of which was to unite England and Holland in a war 
against France. (See Appendix to Sir John Dalrymplo's ‘]\renioirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ ])p. 144~>15G.) The duke’s anti-gallicau 
sseal soon cooled, and the projected war never took place, but 
Godolphin’s services w'ere rewardc«l the following year by his a])point- 
ment (2Gih March 1G79) as one of the Lords of the Treasury. In 
this office he soon acquired much re[>utatiou for ability and habits cif 
business, and he also ingratiated himself so greatly with tluj king, that 
on the dismissal, in Sei)tcmber 1G70, of the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Salisbury, ho was, along wdth Lord Viscount Hyde (afterwards 
Earl of Rochester) and the Earl of Sunderkuid, entrusted with the 
chief niaiiMgcmcnt ()f nffairs. Godolphin remained in power when 
Siniderlnud was dismissed in IG^O, and went along with the king 
and the other iniiiisters in the disgraceful secret ut'gociations entered 
into in 3CS3 with Loiiia XIV., for a renewui of the former de* 
pendent connexion of Charles wdth tlie French king. On the l lth 
Ai»ril 1GS4, he was transferred from his H(’nt at the treasury-hoard 
to be one of the principal secretaries of f-tate; but on the 9tU 
September of the same year he w.as brought back to the treasury 
and )>laccd at its head, having the day before been ennobled hy the 
title of Baron Godolphin of liinlton, in the county of Cornwall. On 
the accession of James II., although his conduct in regard to the 
exclusion bill, a few years before, had not mnnifepted much zeal for 
the interest of that i>rince, lie was continued in oliicc, but only in a 
subordinate place at the treasury -board. The letters of Rarillon, the 
French ambassador, however, represent him as one of the chief of the 
confidential advisers of the new king, and as taking an ac^tive part in 
the uegociaiions which wore immediately ojiciied for continuing the 
same syttern of pecuniary obligation to I’rnnce, and entire subservi- 
ency to that pow'er, which had been c^<t:lbli8llcd in the hatter part of 
the preceding r«‘ign. During this short reign he also held tins office of 
chamberlain to the queen. After the I’rince of Orange had landed in 
England, Godolphin was sent to iiegociatc with him on the part of 
King James, along with the Maitiuis of Halifax and the Earl of 
Notlinpharn ; the commissioners submitted their proposals to his 
highness at Hungerford in Berkshire, on the 7th of December, and 
having received his answer returned with It to the king. Godolphin 
however Lad long been connected with the Prince of Orange, and on 
the establishment of tlie new government he was continued as one of 
the lords of the treasury, to tlie great grief, according to Tindal, of 
the Earl «f Monmouth (afterwards Earl of Peterborough), the fir.Ht 
lord, and Lord l)clamere (afterwards Earl of Warrington), the (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “who soon saw,” says the historian, “that 
the king considered him more than them both; for, as bo understood 
the treasury business well, so his calm and cohl way suited the king’s 
tc^mper.” He was left out of the now comfnissiou it-sued 18tli March 
1G90, when tlie king took an opportunity of dismissing Monmouth and 
Delamere ; but this was merely a temporary arrangement, and on the 
ISth Novcniber following lie was appointed first lord. He held this 
situation till May 1GI»7, when, in one of those adjustim iits by which 
King AVilliam was coustiiutly modifying his cabinet with the view of 
preserving the bulimce of parties, he was replaced l>y Mr. Charles 
Moiitngn (afterw'ard*:} Karl of Halifax). At this time Godolphin was 


looked upon as one of the tory party, and when a strong detachment 
of that party was brought into the ministry through the medium of 
the Earl of Rochester, in the end of the year 1700, ho was recalled 
and again placed at (he head of the treasury. He again went out 
with his friends about a year after, but his exclusion this time did not 
last long. The accession of Queen Anne in March, 1702, was imme- 
diately followed by the first exclusively tory administration that had 
existed since the Revolution ; and on the 8th of May, Godolphin whs 
made lord-high -treasurer, being the first person who had held that 
eminent officu since the Restoration. He wa^ in groat part indebted 
for the importance which he now acquired to his intimate connection 
witli the Karl (afterwards the great Duke) of Marlborough, whose 
eldest daughter and successor in the dukedom afterwards married the 
son and heir of the lord-treasurer. I’ho attachment of the queen to 
Marlborough's wife, the celcbratetl Duchess Sarah, ojiened for the 
duke at this moment the door to favour and power ; but, as Tindal 
observes, neither Godolphin nor Marlborough himself would have 
obtained so great a share of the royal regard and confidence, if they 
had not been considered to be toi’ies. 

Godolphin, who was created Viscount Riallon and Earl of Godolphin, 
29th of December 170G, having also in 1704 been made a knight of 
the garter, continued to hold the office of lord-higli-trcasurcr, and as 
such to take the chief part in the direcitioii of nflkirs, till the interest 
of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough was effectually Hupplantod 
by that of Mrs. Mursham and Harley in 1710. bVom the first how- 
ever both Marlborough and Godolphin liad taken a moderate course, 
and the latter especially continued to approximate more and more 
towards the whigs, us that party acquired strength iu the couutiy and 
in the House of Commons. From about tlie beginning of the year 
1706, Godolphin la to be considered as liaving openly attached himself 
to the whig ]iarty. Soon after this a struggle for the chief power 
commencred between him and Hurley, wliicli was ])ut a stop to for a 
time by the queen’s reluctant dismissal of Harley, on tluj distinct 
dechiration of Godolphin and Marlborough that they woiiKl leave her 
service unless that step were taken, but the contest wlis not terininat<Ml 
by that ejection of one of the two rivals from the caViinei. Harley 
did not riist till, taking advantage of the ferment excited in the ;mblic 
mind in the summer of 1710, by the conduct of the ministry in the 
case of Sachcvcrcl, he succeeded in etubuldcuiug the i{ueeu to venture 
upon the measure for which his intrigues hud long given lior a 
Ychemeut inclination. The premier Guduljihin was siuldeuly and 
rudely di.uiiiBscd on the 8th of Angiist: it is aflirmod that the letter 
intimating the queen’s comtnandH was scjit t<i him by the haiidh of a 
livery servant. He survived his loss of power about two years, having 
died on the liith of Septemhor 1712. Jjord Godolphin loft an only 
son, Francis, on wliose death, without .any surviving male i»=sne, iu 
17G(», tlie titles hecauie extinct. A new barony liowovcr of Godolphin 
of Jlolstnn, which had been granted to ihis IVaiiuis in ITiiTi, wa?. 
inherited hy Francis Godolphin, the son of his uncle Henry; but cui 
his death iu 178.5 it also bccamo extinct. 

GODOONOFF. [Godunov]. 

GUDUNOV, ou GODUONUFF, BORIS, tzar of Moscow, was born 
in 1.052, of a noble family of Tartar desoout. Having married the 
daughter of Malooia Hkooratof]’, a favourite of the tzar of Moscow, 
Ivan Viwsilevich the Terrible, ho was attached to the eoiii-t of tlie tzar 
at the age of twenty-tv. o, where ho soon ilistiuguisheil himself by such 
prudent conduct that, although in favour with the tyrant, he avcnih.Ml 
taking the least part in the cruelties wliich disgraced that reign, and 
of which his own father-in-law was the i rincipal agent. The uTurriage 
of his sister Irene witli the lieir of the throne, J*rinGe Fedor, in 1580, 
increased his iuilueiice, and, in 1582, he was nominated by Ivan 
VasBilcvich one of the live members of the Huj>rHUio coiiueil of staLe, 
and became the first favourites of Ivan's successor, Fedor, who tlirtsw 
all the burthen of the government njiun him. Ho ruccivod tho 
highest titles that a subject could attain, and such enormous estates 
that his fortune amounted to 150,000^. a year. 

Fedor had no children, and his wretched state of health gave no 
prospects of his having any; but he had a brother called Demetrius, 
spring from Ivan Vassilevich, by a seventh luaiTiago, who was, at tho 
time of his father's death, two years old. This infant prince was sent 
with his mother to the town of Uglicli,' where they lived in a kind of 
honoumble exile. 

Godunov ruled tho empire in the name of Fedor wdih an absolute 
sway. Tho country w*a8 satisfied with the wisdom of his administra- 
tion, and he conciliated the friendship of foi-cigii powers. Tho court 
us well as tho first ofiicers of tho oinpiru were filled with his creatures, 
ami all attemiits to overthrow him were reiircssod and severely 
punished. Yet this grandeur was held by a very precarious tenure, 
the life of a monarch weak in mind and body. In 1591 the young 
prince died however under the circumstances descrihed in tho article 
llKMKTUiUti, vol. ii. coL 550. Under tho supposition that tho young 
prince had been muidcred, the Inhahilauts of Dglich, where the prince 
resided, roso against certain members of the jirince’s household, who 
it WHS reported harl been suborned by Godunov, and massacred them. 
Godunov scut a comiuission to inveHtk'ate this stliiir, who dcchiml that 
tlio yiiiing prince commiUed suicide in a fit of madneBs, and that tho 
individuals who were massacred by the inhubitauts of Uglieh us tho 
miirdererH of tho iirinoo weru iunooeut Fedor was satisfied with this 
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report^ and the publLo yoioe, which imputed this crime to Godunov, 
was silenced by the terror which he inspired, and which was increased 
by the punishment inflicted on those inhabitants of Uglich who had 
massacred the assassins of Demetrius. About two hundred of thorn 
were put to deatli, many had their tongues out out,^ many were 
imprisoned, and the greater number transported to Siberia, where the 
new town of Peleeii was peopled with them. The ancient city of 
Uglich, which had contained 30,000 inhabitants, became a deserted 
ruin. All those who had incurred any suspicion of having accused 
Godunov were punished in the most barbarous manner. 

Godunov however was no less anxious to reward his adherents and 
to gain new ones than to overawe his enemies. Whoever applied to 
him was sum of protection. Many who had deserved punishment 
were pardoned, and the documents which certified these acts of grace 
always declared that they wore due to the iritorceasioii of Godunov; 
but his name never appeared in the decrees of condemnation, whore 
it was always declared that *‘tho punishment was ordered by the 
boyards — naming particular persons. His ambitious views how- 
ever seemed on the point cif being frustrated by the pregnancy of tho 
teariua, who boro a daughter in 1592; but the infant princess died 
the following year. 

Fedor died in tho hoginning of 159S, and witli him etidod tho 
dynast}' of Ruric in the dirttet line, although there were collateral 
branches which hud becoiuo private families. Tlie tsar, by bis last 
will, bequeathed the throne to his widow Irene, who was immediately 
proclaimed sovereign ; but after a few days she retired to a convent, 
and declared her firm resolution to tako the veil. Whon all entreaties 
that she would retract this resolution were fruitless, a universal 
acchimatioii proclaimed her brother Godunov as tho only man 
capable of filling the vacant throne of Moscow. A deputation, 
headed by the patriarch, proceeded to Godunov to announce his 
elevation to tlic throne, but ho decidedly refused it, and remained 
unmoved by all their entreaties. 

Upon this a gcuoral usseuibly of the states, composed of the princi- 
pal x»er 80 us aiuoug the nobility and clergy, as well as of the deputies 
from several towns, was convoked at Moscow six weeks after tUo death 
of Fedor, in order to elect a new monarch. Tho ailaira of the stato 
were in the meantime conducted by a council of boyards iu the name 
of the tsarina. Disobedience to the supremo government and dis- 
order.s consequent on it manifested themselves in diilerent towns. 
Every person feared the dangers of anarchy, and felt that there was 
only one man who could prevent them. The assembly of the states, 
which mot at Moscow on tho I7th of February 1598, const^quenily 
unanimously proclaimed Godunov tzar of Moscow, and for two days 
public prayers were made that Godunov might be induced to accept 
tho throne. On the 20th of February, Goduuov, who remained all 
this tiino with his sister at a convent iu the environs of Moscow, was 
apjirisod by a deputation that ho was elected sovereign by all tho 
empire ; hut bo still decidedly refused the proilered crown. On tho 
second day the patriarch, accompanied by the principal clei^ aud 
nobility, entered the church of the convent, which was surrounded 
by almost the whole populatiou of Moscow. Tho patriarch, having 
performed divine service, rcc|ue£itcd Goduuov to accept the throne ; 
but as he continued to refuse, the patriarch went to tho cell of tho 
widowed tzariuu with several nobles uiid bi^ihops, who prostrated 
themselves before her, while all the populatiou assembled within and 
without tho walls of the monastery did the same at a givou signal, 
crying out that iioris should have mercy upon them and accept tho 
throne. Tho patriarch with tears implored the tzaririu to induce her 
brother to comply with their wishes. Tho tzarina, wlio had remained 
for some time inexorable, declared at last that, touched by the distress 
of the nation, she gavo her benediction to her brother as tho sovereign 
of Moscow. Godunov still continued to refuse, hut when his sister 
])OBitively insisted on liis accepting tho throne, he said, with an appear- 
auce of the greatost humility, “The will of God be done," and seemed 
rather resigned to make a sacrifice than to accept the highest worldly 
dignity. Goduuov ascended the throne with the acclamations and 
tho uiiivorsal joy of the nation ; he fully justified thi? hopes of tho 
people, aud proved himself worthy of tho supreme power. 

Betore his coroiiutiou a rumour was circulated that tho khan of tho 
Crimea was on the point of invading the country. Godunov^ instantly 
took the field with such an imposing force that tho khan, instead of 
attacking him, sued for n continuance of pence. A new liisti'e was 
added to hia reign by tho final subjugation of Siberia, which was 
accomplished about that time. 

Godunov was particularly anxious to extend the relations of 
Moscow with foreign powers, and it was a favourite scheme of his 
to establish a matrimonial alliance between his own family and some 
reigning house of Europe. Ho accordingly diracted his attention tc 
Gustavus, son of Eric, the deposed king of Sweden, an accomplished 
prince, who, having long wandered in many countries of Euro|ie, was 
then living at Thom, iu Polish Prusida. Gustavus was received with 
great honours ; rich presents and extensive estates were given to him, 
the tzar intending to make him sovereign of Livonia aud his son-m* 
law ; but unwilling to become a tool of the Muscovite policy against 
Sweden, Gustavus soon fell into disgrace. His wealth was taken from 
him, and after having been imprisoned for some time and portly 
restored to favour, he was finally exiled to the town of Kashin (in the 
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present government of Tver), where he occupied himself with chemical 
experiments till his death in 1607. Disappointed in this project, 
Goduuov proposed an alliance between his daughter Xenia, a princess 
of great l^uty, and the Duke John, brother of the King of Denmark 
and of the queen of James I., of Great Britain. This proposal was 
wented to by the king and by the duke ; but the duke’s premature death 
before the marriage again marred the ambitious schemes of Godunov. 

Among the other relations of Godunov with foreign powers, wo 
may mention his frequent but desultory negooiations with Austria 
about a league against the Turks. Some negociations with Persia on 
tho same subject had no more successful result ; and an attempt to fix 
the dominion of Moscow in the Caucasian countries in 1.G04 also failed. 
There was a ^ dose conuectioii with England during Godunov’s reign, 
and CJuGeii Elizabeth proposed to him, iu 1 G03, a marriage between hit* 
son and a young English lady of rank, then only eleven years old. 
During this reign the merchants of Liibeck received commercial 
privileges from him equal to those of tho English in llussia. Godu- 
nov, who was anxious to dvilise Russia, conceived the plan of 
establishing universities, where the young Muscovites should bo 
instructed iu foreign languages and tho sciences. For that purpose 
he sent to Germany a native of that country, named Cramer, in order 
to chooso teachers for the intended schools. This project failed 
through the opposition of the deigy, who cousidorod the measure as 
an innovation dangerous to religion. He sent however eighteen young 
men of noble fiimilies to l>o educated iu Germany, England, and 
France. Ho was also anxious to attract all foreigners who could 
promotii the civilisation of his country, such as physicians, engineers, 
and artificers. Ho was also fond of conversing w'itli foreigners, and 
had great confidence in them, which wfis fully j ustifiod by the conduct 
of hia foreign guards, who remained faithful to his family to the lost. 
Ho introduced many wise measures of adininisti*atioD, and never 
committed auy unuecossary act of cruelty. In his policy he con- 
stantly loaned railier towards clemency than severity. The first two 
years of Godunov’s reign were tho most fortunate that Muscovy had 
over witnessed ; but untoward events soon followed. Some boyards 
were accused by their slaves of being ill disposed to the sovereign, 
who punished them by confining them in convents aud exiling them 
to distiint places. The bad harvests of IGOl and 1G02 produced u 
general famine, tho horrors of which, as described by cyo-witnessea, 
seem almost incredible. Godunov exerted himself to alleviate this 
tenible calamity, and proved himself in this emergency the real father 
of the nation. This calamity produced a gfiicral disorganisation, and 
band.s of robbers infested all tho country. Their chief, called Khlopko, 
rendered himself so formidable that it was ufcessary to scud an army 
against him. ITo was defeated and taken iu a regular battle not far 
from INfoscow, in which the commander of tho tzar’s forces was killed. 
The robbers however continued to infest particularly the border pro- 
vinces, and their number was increased by Fedors ordinance establish- 
ing slavery. In 160 1 a rumour began to be circulated that Prince 
Demetrius, who was believed to have been murdered at Uglich, was 
alive, and making preparations in Poland to recover tho throne of his 
imeestors. However this may bo, he found many partisans in Poland, 
levied nn army, and entered ilua^io, where, after some reverses, he 
obtained complete success. Town after town submitted to him, aud 
he was joined by the armies sent to oppose him. ile w«as in full 
march on Moscow when Gudimov auddeuiy died on the 13tli of April 
1G05, under a strong suspicion of having destroyed himself by poison. 
Goiiuuov was one of the most remai’kable princes recorded iu history. 
Tn his abilities and vigour of character he resembled Peter 1. His son 
Fi'dor, a youth of eighteen years of ago, who is described as endowed 
with the most amiable qualities, received tho oath of fidelity of all 
that part of the empire which was not under the dorainatiou of 
Demetrius. His reign was however of short duration, for on tlio 
13th of June a riot took place at Moscow; ho was dragged with his 
family from the pahuse, and shut up in a house which was his pri /ate 
])roperty, where he was murdered a few da^'s afterwards. [Dkml- 

TKTUS.] 

GODWIN, Fit AN CIS, sou of Tliomas Godwin, bishop of Bath aud 
Wells, was born at Jlavington, in Northamptonshire, in 1561. Ho was 
elected student of Christchurch College, Oxford, in 1578, while his 
father was dean; became B.A. in 15^0, M.A. iu 15S3, IXD. in 1593, 
and D.].). in 1595. His earliest preferments were the rectory of 
Samford Oi’cais, iu Somersetshire, and the vicarage of Weston in 
Zuyland, iu tho same county ; he was also collated to the sub-dean cM-y 
of Jtlxcter in 15S7. Afterwards, ou the resignation of tho vicamge of 
Weston, ho became rector of Bishop's lidiard. His favourite study 
w'os the ecclesiastical biography of his country, his collections for 
which he published in IGOl, under tho title of ^A Catidogue of the 
Bishops of England siuce the first planting of tho (.'hristiau lluligion 
in this Island ; together with a brief history of tiieir lives and memo- 
rable actions, us near as can bo gathered^ from antiquity.’ It was 
dedicated to Lord Buckhurst, who, being in high credit with Queen 
Eliziiboth, immediately procured him the hlMhopricof LlandaiT. He 
published another edition of this catalogue in 1G15, with great 
additions ; but pai'tly iu consequence of tho errorz of the press which 
it contained, and partly to please James 1., who was now on tho 
throne of England, lie put it into a Latin dross iu the following year, 
dedicating it to the king, who in return gave him the bishopric of 
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Hereford, to which he was traTislateil in 1017. The Tjatin ' Catalogue* 
was reprinted, with a continuation to the time of publication, by Dr. 
William lliohardsou, folio, Cambri«lge, 1743. 

In 1610 Bishop Godwin published a folio volume, entitled ^ Rerum 
Anglicariim Henrion VIII., Edwardo VI., ot Maria Regnantibus 
Annules,* which his sou Moi^g^u Godwin translated and published in 
English, fob, 1630. Other editions of the Latin were, 4to, London, 
1628, and 12tno, Hag., 1653. In 1630 he published a small troutUe 
entitled 'A Computation of the valuo of the Ilomun Sesterce and Attic 
Talent.' This was the latest of his x^i'oductions. Ho died in the 
month of April 1633. 

Exclusive of the above-mentioned works, he wrote two pieces of n 
diflerent kind, one of which, in Latin, partook of a scientinc character, 
entitled 'Nuncius Inanimatus in Utopia,* 8vo, 1629, the design of 
whiuh was to oommunicute various methods of conveying intelligence 
secretly, speedily, and safely. It is supposed to have given riso to 
Bishop Wilkins’s 'Mercury, or Secret and Swift Messenger.* The 
other was a posthumous work of iiiia;^inatiou, written while he was a 
student of Christchurch, colobrat(‘d in its day, and even not yet 
forgotten, entitled ' The Man in the Moon, or a Discourso of a Voyage 
thither by Domingo Gonsah^s,’ 8vo, 1 63H. To a later edition of this 
work, in 1657, a translation of the 'Nuucius Inanimatus’ was appended 
by T)r. Thomas Smith, of Magdalen (h)llego, Oxford. 

•GODWIN, GEORGE, architect, editor of the 'Builder,* and 
author of numerous papers in tliat journal and other works on archi- 
tecture and collateral subjects, was born on the 2Sth of tiauuary 1815, 
at Brompton, Middlesex. Ilis father, Mr. George Godwin, sen., still 
resident at Brompton, has practised during many years as an architect 
and surveyor in the growing suburbs of Western London, Avhore 
Godwin, jun.. liad the opportunity of practical experience from the 
early age of thirteen, when ho entered his fatlior’s office. To the 
advantages which he derived from industry and self-reliance, he addcil 
a love of general literary and scientific jnirsuits. At twenty years of 
ago he was joint editor of the ' Literary Union,* a miaci llany of tab s 
and essays. His first literary work connected with architecture was 
an essay on Concrete, prepared in 1835, in answer to an advertisement 
from the Institute of British Architects, and for it he received in 1836 
their first medal. The essay, afterwards printed in the ' Transaotions ' 
of the lus^titute, has remained a staiidanl authority, and has been 
translated into the French and Italian languages, lu 1 $36 and 1 837 
he was concerned in the getting up of the Art Union of Loudon, to 
which from the year 1830 he has acted iis chief honorary secretary. 
In 1837 he wrote * Au Appeal to the Public on the Subject of Rail- 
ways.’ In 1838 he commenced ' The Churohea of Loudon,' a history 
and rlcsiTiptioii of tlie ecclesiastical edifices of the metropolis, in 
2 vols. 8 VO, with plates from drawings by Mackcu/de and Billings. 
The name of Mr. Britton w^as appended to the work along with that 
of Mr. Godwin. From this time Mr. Godwin was a frequent con- 
tributor of papers to the meetings of the Institute of British 
Architects and other societies. In 1S39 he was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and in the following year a fellow of the 
Royal Society, lu 1810 also, the SochHi^ libre des Beaux Arts of Paris 
awarded him a medal for his published works. At the coniraoucc- 
ment of the publication (in 1839) of the 'Art Union Magazine* (now 
the ' Art Journal '), Mr. Godwin was a constant contributor to it ; and 
he also vrrote many jiapcrs in the early volumes of the 'Civil Engineer 
and Architect’s Journal.* TTis contributions to journals, or to the 
societies, included notices of the buildings of Belgium, Normandy, 
Poitiei’S, and Angoulcine ; and his essay on ' Masons’ Murks in the 
Middle Ages’ was printed by iho Society of Antiquaries in the 
' Archfleologia.’ He also wrote a farce called ' The Last Day,' first 
played at the Olympic Theatre on October 29th, 1841). In 1844 ho 
]mbliahed a collection of tales under the title * Facts and Fancies,' and 
subsequently he contributed a memoir of Bunyau to the editioti of the 
'Pilgrim’s Progress’ which he edited in conjunction wiili Mr. Lewis 
Pocock, his colleague in the secTctaryship of the Loudon Art Union. 
Tliis society owes much of its inUuence to Mr. Godwin's exertions. 
The annual re{)urts during seventeen years have been prepared by 
him, and during the years 1845 to 1848, when tlie existence of the 
society was threatened, Mr. Godwin’s correspondence with the govern- 
ment procured the sanction of an act of parliament and a charter. 

Mr. Godwin became editor of * The Builder ’ upon the completion of 
the second volume in 1844. With that journal his literary services 
to the advancement of architecture, to general art and science, and 
social and sanitary improvement, thenceforward may be said to be 
identified. From amount the mass of valuable contributions furnished 
Ly Mr. Godwin's unaided pen, some have been republished in a 
separate form. A good popular account of the styles of archi- 
tecture, originally written as a^ series of letters to a lady, appeared in 
1853; and in 1854, under the title of ' London Shadows,* Mr. Godwin 
issued part of the result of au ' Inquiry,’ which he had made in 1853, 
into ' the Condition of the Homes of the Poor,* similar to what may 
have been undertaken by others, but treating of facts which had hardly 
been set forth witli the same cogency and truth. 

Besides these literary works, Mr. Godwin has designed and erected 
St. Mary’s church, West Brompton ; the Infant schools at Redcliff, 
Bristol, and some farm buildings of an imitrovod construction ; has 
directed the restorations of the tower of the old church at Fulham, 


and of St. Mary’s church, Ware; and has had under his care, since 
the year 1846, tlie works at the magnificent church of St. Mary, Red- 
cliff, whore the north porcli, restored in 1855, is one of the most 
important of the portions of the building now finished. In 1S47 the 
second premium was awarded to Mr. Godwin and Mr. Harris, in the 
competition for the buildings of the Colney Hatch Lunatic AsyliiTii. 

Mr. Godwin has given the aid of his oi-chitectnral knowledge in the 
production of some of the plays of Shakspero at the Priiioes^’s theatre, 
and lias delivered many popular lectures on architecture, in London 
and some of the towns of Scotland. He holds the oflioe of surveyor, 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, to the district of South Isling- 
ton, to which he was elected in 1 853. He was one of the jurors at the 
Ewliibition of 1851, for the class of MincTal Substances used in Build- 
ings, and is a Follow of the Institute of British Architects, and of 
several foreign societies. 

GODWIN, WILLIAM, was born on the 3rd of March 1756, at Wis- 
beach in Cambridgeshire, where his father had then the charge of a 
dissenting congregation. Tie was phictul wlien eleven years old witli a 
private tutor at Norwich : and when soventoen was sent to the liidi^- 
pendent Theological College at Hoxton, willi a view to being educated 
for the miuistry. lu 177S ho became minister to a cougregation in 
the neighbouriiood of London, and continued to officiate in tiiat capa- 
city for five years. At the end of this period lie rcmovetl to the 
metropolis, and henceforth sought subsistoucc hy authorship. 

The first work which Godwin published with his iiarne was the well- 
known ti’eatise on ' Political Justice.’ It afipearod in the beginning of 
1 793, but sixteen months, as he states in his preface, after its com- 
position was commoDCcd. It appeared al a time wlien a panic had 
seized men's minds, and when the goveriimtuit, scared by the progress 
of events in Franco, were carrying on prosecutions against .micli as, by 
speech or writing, showed, or were tlioiight to show, a dispo-^ition to 
synipathiso with the French revolutionary priiicijdes. Tlio freshtieRs 
of tone pervading the treatise on ' Political Justice,’ and the novelty 
and extravagance of many of its views, rendered it likely, under those 
circumstancoB, that the author would ha f^xpnsed to danger, at least so 
Godwin thought, and he expressed his belief and his resolution to 
br.avG the consoqiiciicos, in a cliai'aetoristic passage of reniarkut)le 
dignity. The 'Political Justice’ entailed no proseciitiou upon its 
author, but it brought much obloquy, ()blt)quy, displeasing in itself, 
is however a sure path to uoturicty, which, whatever may be its 
origin or character, is pleasing. The 'Political Justice* imparted 
to Godwin a great notoriety; and lie now rose, as be himself ex- 
jnvsHcH it, “ like a star upon his coiiteinjiorarit »/* Thoughts on 
Man,' p. 3:>8.) In tlie year fiillowing its publication, he published 
his novel of • Caleb Williams.’ the ultimate objt^ct of which was an 
illustration of some of the views contained in the 'Political .Justice,' 
and a nialisation in the person of Caleb of many complaints contained 
in the ‘ Political Justice* of tlie prevailing state of society, designed 
to work u))un minds for which the disquisitional character of the latter 
treatise was unsuited. The success of Godwin as a novelist, adiled to 
hU previous notoriety as a political writer, raised his fame to its height. 

Towards the close of 1791 some of Godwin’s chief friends, Holcroft, 
TIorue Tooko, Tiielwall, Hardy, and otliers, w'ere arrested, and brought 
to trial on charges of high treason. Godwin had himself studiously 
kept aloof from those societies, which were then the chief object of 
fear to the government, and as being inombers of which his frieniLs 
were arraigned ; for however great, nay extravagant, might bo the 
changes which lie conteiu plated, he had always advocateil a quiet and 
gradual mode of attaining them, and avowed himself, whether in 
writing or conversation, the ciicuiy of rovolutiou. But to liis friends 
ill danger ho now tondereii a valuable assistance. His ' Cursory 
Strictures* on the charge delivered by Jinlge J^yre to the jury, 
which were published instantly in the ' Morning Chronicle.* were 
thought at the time to liavo contributed greatly to the acquittal of 
the accused. 

lu 1797 he publishod tlie 'Enquirer,* a collection of essays on 
moral and literary subjects. It was in April of this year that he. 
married Mary Wollstonecraft^ having, in pursuance of the ojiinions 
y.'bich ho then entertained, and in which she concurred, against the 
institution of marriage, previously coliabitod with her for a fieriod of 
six months. Hia wife died in childbed in September of the same year, 
leaving Godwin a daughter, who subsoquontly married tlio poet 
Sliolley, and who gavo ample proofs that she inherited much of the 
j>oweni of her parents. In 1798 Godwin edited the postliumous works 
of his wife, and also juiblished a small memoir of her, which is eminently 
marked by feeling, simplicity, and truth. 

The novel of ' St. Leon* was publLshod in 1709. lu the courso of 
the next year Godwin paid a visit to Ireland, residing, while in that 
country, principally with Curran. In 1801 he married a second time. 
Ilis 'Life of Chaucer,* a work of little research and of no value, 
a])pcared in 1803, and was followed the next year by a third novel, 
bearing the name of ' Fleetwood, or the Now Man of Feeling.' 

It was about this period of life that Godwin entered into business 
ns a bookseller, anil leaving the nobler and more pleasant paths of 
literature, employed himself for some time in the composition of 
Bchoul-bociks, which were published under the assumed name of Bald- 
win. lie came forward however in 1 808 with his ' Essay on Sepulchres, 
or a Proposal for Erecting some Memorial of tlie Illustrious Dead 
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iu all ages on the spot where their liemains have been Interred.' 
In 1816 he published his fourth novel, * Maudeville,’ In 1820 
appeai*ed his * Treatise on Population,* in reply tt> Mr. Malthus, whoso 
own ‘Esnay on ro])ulation' had been suggested by Godwin's views of 
the perfectibility of man, as expounded in the * Political Justice* and 
the * Enquirer.’ lie afterwards devoted himself for some time to his 
‘Hi*?tory of the Commonwealth of England, ” the four volumes of 
which appeared. Buccossivcly between the years 1824 and 1823. In 
1830, when now Boventy-foiir years old, ho ])ublished his fifth and last 
novel, entitled * CUoudedey/ In 1881 he published a volume of essays 
under the title of * Thoughts on Man,’ and in 1884 his hist work, the 
* Lives of the Necromancers.* 

Shortly after the accession of Tjord Grey to power, G^wiu wiu 
appointed to a situation iu one of the public offices, which, in his 
declining years, supplied him ivith an assistance and a comfort that 
he needed. He died on the 7th of April 1886, in tho cighty-lirst year 
of his age. 

Tho name of Godwin, as a writer, is cliielly known in connection 
with the * Treatise on Political Justice;’ but Lis best title to fame is 
derived from his novels. He had neither rcaoh nor jirecisiou of tliought 
sufficient to form a good ]ihiloBophical writer. Ihit though doiicieut 
iu power of reUection, he ])osHeBscd a singular skill in observing, 
and in describing what lie observed, which fitted liim to portray 
character, Tho chamctei^ of Ealklaiid. in ‘Caleb Williams,* and of 
Maudevillc, aro great examples of his ekill in this respect; and there 
are few mivels which interest so much ns those of Godwin. 

Mauy Woi.LSTONRi;u.\ ft Godwin, the first wife of William Godwin, 
better known however by Inir maiden naino of WolLstonecjraft, was 
born on the 27tli of Aju'il ITftO. Mary Wollstonecraft’s early years 
were spent in the country, but wlictlior iu Norfolk or at Beverley iu 
Yorkshire, is not clear. When slio had attained the age of sixteen, her 
father, having entered into a commercial spoculatioxi, removed to 
lioxtoii, near Loudon. Mary AVollstoneorafL's early years were not 
passed happily. Hrr father n])pcurM to have been a man of no judg- 
ment iu the inanngement of a family, and of a most ungovernable 
temper. A young woman of exquisite sensibility, as wtdl as of great 
energy of character, she was thus led early to think of quitting her 
parents and providing for licrself. She went first to live as companion 
to a lady at Bath, and afterwards, in 1783, in concert with two sisters 
and also a friend for whom she had conceived an ardent attachmont, 
bUo o]iene(l a day-Hchool at IslLui^ton, which was very shortly rtuinivtid 
to Newiiigbm <irecu. Mr. Godwin, who i'l well <|iialified to give an 
opinion, spciiks in hii^li terms of her pre-eminent fitness for theioacli- 
Itig of children ; but the call of friendship having carried her for a 
time to Lisbon, and ihe school Jiaviiig been ]iii.4mauai;cd in her 
absence, she found it nocosj?ary on her return to give up this plan of 
Bubsisttiucc. Shu almost immediately obtained the situation of gover- 
ness ill tho family of Lord Kiiigsboruugh. 

Mary Wollstoiieeraft had by this lime made an attempt iu author- 
ship. She had in 1786 written and published, in order to devote the 
profits to a work of charity, a pam[)bJet entitled ‘ Thouglits on the 
JCducatioij of Daughters.’ Uii leaving Lord Kiugsbo rough s family in 
1787, she went U) Loudon, and entered into iiogociatiuus with Mr. 
■lohuBOU, the publisher, with a view to supporting hersell* by author- 
ship. The next three years ul‘ her life were accordingly spout iu wriliug ; 
ami during that period she produced some small works of lictiou, uud 
traiisiatious and ubridgemouts of several valuable works, for instance, 
SaUman’s ‘Elements of Morality,’ and Lavatcr's ‘ Bliysiogxiuiuy,' 
and severxd ai*ticles iu the ‘Analytical Ihwicw.* The profits of her pen, 
which were more than she iieoded for her own subsistence, supplied aid 
to many iiiembors of her family. She helped to educate two younger 
Bistei'H, put two of licr brothers out iu tlie world, and even greatly 
assisted her father, whose sjieculative habits liad by this lime brought 
him into embarruBsmeiits. Thus for throe years did she proceed in a 
course of usefulness, but unattended by faine. Her answer however 
to Buiko’s ‘ Iteflcctioxis on tho hVoiich llovolutioii,’ which wiwtholir^^t 
of the many answers that ajijiearcd, aud her ' Viiidieatiouof tbeliights 
of Woman,* which up[ioured iu 17i>l, rapidly brought her into notice 
and notoriety. 

Ill 1702 Mary Wol Is tonecraft went to Baris, and did not return to 
liOiidiiii till after an interval of three years. While in Franco bho 
wrote her ‘Moral and liisLorical View of the French llevolulioii ;’ 
and a visit to Norway on business iu 17i)fi gave rise to her ‘Letters 
from Norway.’ Distress of mind, causeil by a bitter disufipoiutmcnt 
to which ail uttachmuiit formed in Paris had subjected her, led lier at 
this period of her life to make two attempts at suiciile. Jhit it is a 
Btrikiug proof of her vigour of intellect that the ‘ Letters from Noi*- 
way' were written at the time when her mental distress was at 
its height, and iu tho interval between her two attempts at sclf- 
destructum. 

It was at the beginning of 1706 that Mary Wullatonecraft became 
acquainted with Godwin. Tho result of their aciiuaintauce has been 
stated ill the precediug article to have been first, in consequonco of 
their own opiniuns on tho subject of maiTiage, a cohabitation wliicli 
lasted for about six mouths, aud at tho end of that j eriod, iu defer- 
ence to tho opiuiouB of tho worhl, a marriage. Mary Wollstonccraft 
Godwin died in child-bed on tho 10th of iSoptomber 1797, iu her 
thirty-ninth year. 


GOES, HUGO YANDEll, a celebrated old Flemish painter and 
pupil of John Van Eyck. He was a native of Brug>*B according to 
Van Mander, but of Antwerp aoconliug to Vasari, who calls him Hugo 
d’Anversa. He spout some lime in Ihily, and after his return to tho 
NctherlaiidH appears to have settled in Ghent. He eondiictod tho 
festival which was held at Ghent at the inauuMiration of Charles tho 
Bold as Count of Flanders, on duly 27, 1467. In 1473 he painted tho 
decorations for tho pope's jubilee ; and ho was, according to the town 
archives, frequently employed by the iiuthuritics of Ghent down to 
tho year 1480. The cause of liU residing in Giicnt is conjectured to 
be a supposed ^ xnarriagn with a beautiful maul of that jilace, the 
daughter of a citizen of the name of Jacob Weytens, in an apartment 
of whoso house Vander Goes painted iu oil a celebrated picture of 
‘David aud Abigail,* iu which ho introduced the portrait of tho 
daughter with whom he was in love, beautifully painted : it has been 
celebrated in verse by Lucas de Heere, but has bIucc perished. Vander 
Goes seems to have survived his supposed wife, for, probably about 
1480, ho entered the Augustine convent of Itoudondale iu the wood 
of Soignies near Brusseis, in which he became a canon ; and there he 
was buried. 

There are many extant works attributed by various writers to 
Vander Goes, but few with certainty : the Museum of Berlin iiaa 
eight; tlioro nro four at Munich, and ecveral at Vienna, and in tho 
Netherlands. 1 'assavaiit thinks that the two large pictures of * James 1 V'. 
of Scotland and his Queen,' with the ‘Saints Andrew aud George,* at 
HampLoii Court (Nos. 509'fiin), are by Vander Goes, beeauso they are 
similar to liic pictures at Berlin ; but they are miicli more likely to 
liavo been painted by Mabuse, to whom they are attributed, and who 
was iu this country in the reign of Henry Vil., James's fatlier-iii-law : 
James also was not inarriciL until 1.^03, wlieii Vander Goes iiad 
jtrobably been dead some time. 

One of Vander Goes* uiasterpico:?s is tlio ‘ Crucifixion between the 
two Thieves,’ in the church of James at Bruges, which, to pre- 
berve it during the iconoclastic raL’O in the IGth century (1066), was 
coated with black aud inscribed with tlie ton cumiuaudmeuts : it was 
afterwards cleaued, and still rctiiains. 

Vander Goes excelled iu painting women, but he appears to have 
been unequal iu his execution. His best works nro couBpicmoiis for 
tho beauties of tho Van Eyck uud old Flemish school — colour and 
careful execution, wiLli its prim postures uud meagre forms. 

(Van Mander, Lr.rcn dvr SdiildcrSf etc.; Do Bast, dn% 

f<civncvH (it den A (.hind, 1S2 J ; 1826 ; Passavuiit, Kum- 

trcUii, etc./ liathgebor, Annakn der ^tvderldndiftcficn Malcrv.i, etc.) 
GOIOTJIE. [lh3riiE.J 

GOGOL, NIKOLAY, a Busslau author of great celebiity, whoso 
ciirecr throws a light on several points of the moral and political state 
of his couiiti'y. lie was born apparently about 1810, iu Malorussia, 
or Little Kiissia, the iuhabituuts of which arc distinguished from those 
of Groat liussia by vivacity of character and a comparatively stixmg 
feeling of Bolf-respect aud independence. They have a language or 
dialect of their own, about as distinct from that of llussia as the 
Lowland Scotch from the ICnglish, but of which no use is made iu 
serious composition. Gogol was educated at Neghiu, at tho Bezbo- 
rodko Lyceum, a provincial high school founded and endowed by ou^ 
of tJjc Bezborodko family, and one of tho few institutioiiH of the kind 
ill liuBsia wliich are not directly .sTipj»orted by the public money. Gii 
completing his education he repaired to St. J 'ctershurg iu Heareh of 
employ 111 ent under government, and it is said that his claims were 
rejected by one of the goveriiment offices on tlie ground that he was 
iiisufficieiilly acquainted with the llussiau language. Souu aflor ho 
published his first work, a collection of short novels and sketches, 
entitled ‘Evenings at a Farmhouse ’ (‘ Vechera iiu Khutorie*). The 
book bccamo immediately popular, and the charm of tho style was 
compared by liussisiu critics to that of Washington Irving. Jt con- 
sists of a seritis of deliiieatious of country life in Malorussia, 'whicli 
are said to be remarkable for their fidelity, it was soon followed by 
‘ Mirgorod,' a supplementary collection of the same character, which 
met with equal favour. One of tho authors habits deserves remark : 
Gogol, like Dickens, was noted for the excellence with which ho read 
aloud his own productions, iiiitl it is said that in composing a dialogue 
it was his practice to recite all the diil'erent speeches iu character 
before committing them to jiaper, by means of which he ascertained 
more Bctisfactorily if they were iu complete consonance with what the 
character and situincioii required. Ho soon trie<l his powers in the 
drama, and his cooicdy of ‘ 'J'ho Kevisor’ met with the most brilliant 
success. A reviser iu Uussia is tho title of a high government officer 
deRjiatchod to a province to ascertain aud report on the character of 
its administration. The plot and the moral of the play is, that an 
impostor who makes Lis appearance at a provincial i^piLiil, assuming 
this title, discovers such universal peculation and misconduct among 
all the government officials, that when he is at last discovered they 
are glad to let him oil' scot free aud hush up the whole affair. The 
Emperor Nicholas, who saw the filay acted more than once, gave it his 
marked applause. It was however chiefly popular among tho Ktissiau 
liberal party, who affixed to it a deeper significance than to a foreigner 
appears altogether just, and cousLdcred it an open and serious attack 
on the institutions of Kussia in general. That it was not looked upon 
ill this light by the government seems fiufficiently proved by tho 
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appointment of Gogol as professor of history at the UniTorsity of 
St. Petersburg, where it was his intention to devote himself to more 
serious studies. His next work howovor was another novel, the 
'Adventures of Chiohagov, or Dead Souls’ (* Pokhozhdeniya Chicha- 
gova ili Mertvuiya Duahi’), published at Moscow in 1842. The English 
public lias an opportunity of forming an estimate of this, tiio principal 
work of Gogol, aa an English translation of it appeared in 1854, 
under the title of ^ Ilonie Jjife in Russia, by a Russian Noble,’ falsely 
declared in the preface to be an unpublished novel, originally written 
by a Russian in the English language. The style of the English 
version is indeed remarkably bad, while that of the Russian original 
is remarkably good ; but the main strength of a novel lies in the plot 
mid characters. The hero of the * Dead Souls,’ like the hero of the 
' Revisor,' is a daring impostor, who goes about to a number of country 
gentlemen to persuade them to soil to him the nominal property m 
their dead seifs, or, as they are technically called in Russia, their 
' dead souls,' for the purpose of obtaining an advance from government 
as the proprietor of a certain number of serfs — the names of the dead 
not being for a certain period struck off the records. Some of the 
characters iutroducod in the tale ase certainly sketched with vigour, 
but in no other production of Russian literature is the foreign reader 
so much at a loss to detect the chariu which has excited the euthu- 
niasm of the native critics. The praises which wore lavished on the 
original may be suspected of having their origin partly in political 
feelings. 

Soon after the appearance of the book whicrh raised his fume to 
its highest point, the author, whose health was IkuI, obtained 
permission to travel abroad, and was still abroad at the time of the 
publication of * Select I’asBngfis froni N. Gogol's Correspondence with 
his Friends’ (' Vuibronnuiya Micsta i/. Perepiski s Driiziami '), St. 
Petersburg, 1847, Svo. From the height of popularity this publication 
Kuuk him at once to the lowest depths of contempt. His liberal friends 
found with surprise that the satirist of Russia, when at home, had 
become the panegyrist of Itussia, autocracy and all, when beyond the 
frontier. Reiiiusky, who woe one of the principal, attacked him fiercely 
ill the * Sovremennik,’ one of the loading reviews in St. Petersburg, in 
an article which could hardly have been expocted to pass the censor- 
ship. Gogol addressed to him a letter of remonstrance, protesting 
that the change which had taken place in his opinions was the result 
of conviction produced by reflection and expcrionce. Bieliusky, who, 
dying of consumption, had himself obtained porruLssion to leave 
Russia, addressed to him from his sick bed at Salzbruun one of the 
most terribly crushing letters to be found in the whole aiiualH of 
literature, and which was first printed, with the rest of the corre- 
spondence, in tho * Polyariiaya Zviezds,' or * I’olar Star,’ a Russian 
jieriodical issued in London in 1855. “ Vea,” exclaims Biclinsky, I 

loved you with all the passion with which a man warmly attached to 
his country, can love its hope, its honour, its glory, one of its great 
leaders in the path of sclf-cousciousness, developomeut, and progress. 
You had good cause indeed to be shaken out of your repose of soul, 
for a minute at least, when you lost tlic right to such love as this. 1 
do not speak thus because 1 consider any feelings of mine an adequate 
recompense for such genius as yours, but because in this respect 1 
do not stand alone, but represent a multitude of whom neither you 
nor 1 have ever seen the majority, and who have never seen you.” 

You,” ho afterwards bursts out, “you, the author of the Revisor 
and the Dead Souls, — can you, sincerely and from your soul, raise a 
hymn of praise to tho disgusting Jlussian clergy, placing it immeasurably 
above the clergy of the Roman Catholics. Let us suppose you du nut 
know that the latter was soiiietiines something, while the former was 
never nothing but the lackey and slave of the secular power ; but is 
it poB'^ible you do not know that our clergy stands in the lowest degree 
of contempt with Kussiau society and the Russian people. Is not a 
'pope* throughout Russia for every Russian the reprosontutive of 
gluttony, meanness, servility^ impudence?” ...” 1 will not dilate on your 
dithyrambic about the bond of ailbction between the Russian nation 
and its rulers. 1 will only say that this dithyrambic has met with no 
sympathy, and has lowered you even iu the eyes of persons who in 
other respects are very close to you iu the direction you arc taking. 

1 leave it to your conscience to intoxicate itself with tho divine 
beauty of Autocracy ; only continue to have the good sense to con- 
template it from a reasonable distance, — when near, it is not so 
beautiful, and is apt to be dangerous,” ... “You placed yourself too 
high in tho opinion of the Russian public for it to be able to believe 
in the sincerity of such convictions as this. What may seem natural 
enough in fools cannot seem natural in a man of genius.” Bieliusky 
goes on to accuse him of views oi personal emolument, and touches 
with bitterueaa on a passage in the * iVrepiski,’ iii which Gogol had 
appeared to speak with humility of his own works, and to intimate 
that he did not share the opinion of their admirers. “ These persons,” 
says Bieliusky, “ may in their admiration of you have made more noise 
with their applause than tho case required ; but after all, their er.thu* 
siasm sprung from so pure and noble a source that it was altogether 
unbecoming in you to surreuder thorn up iu the face of their enemies 
and yours, and to accuse them into the bargain of attributing a wrong 
meaning to your productions.” Tho reply of Gogol to this bitter 
diatribe is singular. “ (Jod knows,” ho writes, “ there may be some 
truth in what you say. — One thing appears to me an established truth 


— that I do not know Russia — ^that much has been changed in it since 
I left, nnd that 1 must almost begin to study it anew to know it now. 
The inference 1 draw from this for myself is that it believes me not 
only not to print new sketches of life, but not even two lines on the 
subject till I have returned to Russia, have seen it with my own eyes, 
and touched it with my own hands.” Neither Biclinskjr nor Gogol 
ever returned. Bielinsky died in France soon after the Paris revolution 
of February 1848, which he hailed as the dawn of an era of liberty; 
and Gogol, whose last letter is dated from Oatend, in August 1847, 
soon followed him. His death is repeatedly alluded to in recent 
Russian publications, but we have not seen its real dato stated. 

GOGUE'T, ANTOINE- YVEI^ born at Paris in 1716, followed the 
profession of the law, and became counsellor to the parliament of 
Paris. He applied himself closely to literature, and especially to 
historical fitiidies. The result of his researches appeared iu his work, 

‘ Origine des Lois, dcs Arts, ot des Sciences, ohez les Anoiens Peuffles,’ 
8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1758. The first volume treats of tho period from 
the Flood to the death of Jadob, and the author follows the progress 
of civilisation among the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and the early Greeks. He investigates — 1, their laws and forms 
of goveniment ; 2, the state of their arts and industry ; 3, that of 
their sciences ; 4, their commerce and navigation ; 5, tlieir military 
discipline and tactics ; G, their habits and manners. The author haa 
done tho most he could with the scanty materials within his roach. 
The second volume comprises the period from the death of Jacob to 
tho establishment of monarchy among tho Hebrews. In this part, 
besides the abovo-memtioned nations, the author introduces to view 
several people of Asia Minor, such as the Lydians and Phrygians, with 
tlio states of Greece and tho people of Crete ; and ho follows through- 
out the same distribution of his subject-matter as iu the first volume, 
into government, arts, sciences, Ac. The third volume treats of the 
period from the establishment of tho Jewish monarchy to tho time 
>r ('yrus, and upon tho same plan as the other two. Tiie work ends 
with several dissertations on ancient measures and coins, on the 
astronomical periods of tho Chaldmaus, and on the antiquities of the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Chinese. Ooguot died soon after the 
publication of his work, leaving part of the materials of another, ou 
the origin nnd progress of tho laws, arts, and Bcicnces in France, from 
tho establishment of the inouai'chy. 

GOLDING, ARTHUlt, 'Was born in London, of a good family, at 
sometime iu the early part of the 16th century. In 1564 he was 
living in the liouse of Hecretary Cecil, iu the Strand ; and his dedica- 
tions show him to have been patronised also by the earls of Leicester 
and Essex, Lord Cobham, Sir Christopher Hatton, and otlier men of 
station in his time. His ciirHest known work was printed in 1562. 
After tho death of Sir Philip Sidney, in 1584, ho completed Sir 
Philip's traiislatioii of Philippe de Mornay's French treatise on the 
* Truth of Cljri'$tianity ; ' and ho must have been alive till 1587, when 
that translation W'os published, or perhaps for two or three years 
longer. The dates of his published writings extend over the whole 
of the period thus marked out. They amount to about thirty ; of 
which however, besides some cojiies of verses, one only is original, a 
religious ’Discourse upon the Earthquake' of 1580. Tho rest of 
them are trausiaiious, chiefly from the Latin, but some from tho 
French. Several are theological or ecclesiastical works of Calvin, 
Chytneus, Bishop OrestcBte, and others : two or three are Idstorical. 
But those which were most useful to his contemporaries were his 
translations from tlio Latin classics. These embraced, in succcasion, 
prose versions of J ustin, Csssar, Seneca, Pomponius Mela, and Soliuus, 
and a spirited and not very unfaithful translation of * Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ’ into fourteou-syilablo verse. Four books of tho Ovid 
were published in 1565, and tho complete work in 1575. Golding 
deserves to be commemorated, on account of the great influence which 
ho and other translators of the classics exercised upon tho dawning 
poetry of England. 

QOLDO^NI, CARLO, was bom at Venice iu 1707, of a family 
originally from Modena. II is grandfather, in whose houHo he was 
born, was a man of pleasure, fond of the company of inusiciaus and 
coTnediauH, and young Goldoni early showed a predilection for thea- 
trical performances. Ho was sent by his father to different collogos, 
but be re|>eated]y interrupted his studies by running away with some 
company of strolling players. Having at last taken his degree of 
Doctor of Law in tho University of Padua, he began practising at 
Venice as an advocate, but soon left it to resume ids rambling life, 
and engaged himself to a company of actors as stage-poet. After some 
years ho loft his companions iu 1742, and began practising at Pisa os 
a lawyer with great success ; but the appearance of another dramatic 
company made 1dm give up his practice, and lie engaged himself again 
as a stage-poet, iu which situation he continued fur the greater part 
of bis life. From that time ho aspired to tho honour of being tho 
reformer of the Italian stage, Tho Italian comedy had from its birth 
been deficient in originality ; it was on imitation, fljrat of tho old classic 
drama, and afterwards of the romantic Spanish plays ; and although 
a few clever writers, such as Machiavelli, Arotiuo, Bibbiena. Della 
Porta, and the younger Buonarroti, produced some good specimens 
both of the classic and the romantic styles, yet, generally speaking, 
the want of a national drama suited to modern Italian manners was 
felt, and the stage was given up either to duluess or lioeutiousness 
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and absurdity. The melodrama, or opera, introduced by Binuedni, 
tended to favour, under the shelter of musical attraction, all sorts of 
irregularities of plot and action, and it gradually drove the regular 
comedy from the stage. But thore was another species of play which 
might be styled national, namely, the * commedie dell’ arte,’ or ’ h 
Boggetto.' These plays were not written ; a mere outline of the plot 
was sketched out, and the various characters being assigned to the 
actors, each filled up his own part as he chose, the dialogue being for 
the most part delivered extempore on the spur of the occasion, just 
like a conversation in private society. It might bo called an improviso 
drama. The principal characters of these plays were fixed, and con> 
aisled chiefly of what the Italians called ' Maschere,’ because the actors 
who performed them wore masks; they were a sort of caricature 
representatives of the native humour and local peculiarities of the 
people of tlie various Italian states. Thus, Pantalone was the proto- 
type of a Venetian tradesman, honourable and good-natured even to 
weakness, with much of the humour peculiar to his country; the 
Dottore was a Bolognese professor somewhat pedantic ; Bidghella, a 
sort of Italian Scapini, was aii intriguing rogue of a servant ; Harlequin, 
from Bergamo, was a curious compound of simplicity and waggery; 
rolicinella, a Neapolitan clown, a licentious, pilfering, but humorous 
knave. Each of these spoke his native dialect, while the other dramatis 
persona) spoke the written Italian. These generally consisted of an 
amoroso, or lover, and his mistress, often a couple of each, besides 
subordinate female charaotors of pert, shrewd, intriguing servant-maids, 
with the generic names of Coloinbina, Smeraldina, iSpilletta, &c. The 
attraction of these plays consisted in their wit an<l drollery, the quick 
repartee, the licrntious double meaning, and also in the acting of the 
performers. A few clever actors here and there gave a peculiar zest 
to the play, and many of these unwritten performances had really 
considerable merit, but niodiocrity was fatal to them, and in most 
cases these comedies degenerated into mere scurrility an<l low vulgarity. 
Goldoni determined to revive the use of regular comedy, and with 
this view he wrote a vast number of plays descudptive of the life and 
manners of his countrymen. lie had a gn^at fund of invention, a 
facility of writing, and was an attentive o&orvor of men. He excels 
ill ])ainting the Venetians of his time, jovial, licentious, good-natured, 
and careless ; several of his plays are entirely in the Venetian dialect, 
and are remarkable for raciuess and fluency of diction. His Italian, 
on the contrary, is far from pure, and the expressions aro at times 
mean. Goldoni, although hiaiBelf an lionourable man, had mixed 
during a great part of his life with very ecpiivociil company, and the 
manners which he paints, though real, are not always the best ; indeed 
some of his scenes would not be tolerated on the English or even 
French stage. Being deficient in general information, whenever he 
has attempted to sketch foreign manners he has committed blunders. 
He olteii wrote in great hurry for bread, as he hiinaelf says, being 
bound to supply his oom]iany with a cert^iiii number of now plays 
iiiiuually, and at one time he wrote as many ns sixteen in one year, a 
circumstance wdiich may account for the gi*cat inequality observable 
in his conii)osition8. But with all his faults, Goldoni ^was certainly 
the restorer, if not the creator, of Italian comedy ; bis plays continue 
to be aetcid with applause ; and the best writers of comedy that Italy 
has produced since his death, such as Do Rossi, Giraiid, Nota, &c., are 
confessedly disciples of Goldoni. Tn Goldoni's time the Commedio 
dell* Aiie found a powerful defender in Carlo Qozzi, a writer of 
unquestionable though ill-regulated genius, who was Goldoni s great 
antagonist, and divided with him the applause of the Venetian public. 
He wrote some clover parodies of Goldoni’s plays. This contest, wluch 
iiiatle great noise at the time, and is by no means devoid of interest 
for the history of Iho Italian ujiiid, is noticed at some length by IJgoni, 

‘ Letteratura Italiaua,’ article ^ Carlo Gozzi and also by Baretti, in 
his * Account of the Manrirrs and Customs of Italy.’ 

Goldoni, after many years of a very laborious life, was still poor, 
when ill 17(»1 ho was invited to Paris by the Italian comedians of 
that city. Ho therti wrote a greac number of plays, some of them in 
French ; most of which met with great success. His * Boiirru Bieu- 
fuisant ’ remained a standard play on the French stage. Voltaire speaks 
of Goldoni with great praise, and paid him very flattering compliments 
at the iitno. Diderot bori'owed the subject of his ’ Natural Son ' from 
one of Goldoni’s plays. Goldoni having become known at the French 
court, w'os appointed teacher of Italian to the daughters of Louis XV., 
and after some yoara a peuKion of 3(100 livres was given to him. He 
was living comfortably in his old age at Paris when the revolution 
deprived him of his pension. The Convention however, on a motion 
of Chenier in January 1703, restored it to him, but he did not live to 
enjoy the boon, as he died a few days after. His widow was jiaid the 
arrears. 

Goldoni publisheil an edition of his plays in 18 vols. 8vo, Venice, 
1761 ; but a complete edition of his works was publislied after his 
death in 44 vols. 8vo, Venice, 1704-95. Numerous choice selections 
of his best plays have been and still are published in Italy, He also 
wrote • Memoirs of his Life,’ in French, in 3 vols. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, was bom on the lOth of November 1728 
at a place called Pallas, or I’aHasmoro, in the parish of Fomey, and 
county of Longford, in Ireland, lio wnsthe fifth among seven children 
of the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, who Lad married early in life when 
without meauB adequate for the support of a family, and who obtamed 
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his first church preferment^ the rectoiy of Kilkenny West^ only in 
1730, two years after the birth of Oliver. The future poet was 
accounted a dull child ; and for this reason, as well as on account of 
the straitened oircumstauces of the father, it was at first intended 
to bring him up for a mercantile employment. He received the first 
rudiuienta of his education at a village achool. Afterwards, when by 
a fondness for rhyming and other mauifestatlona of wit he had so far 
excited hope that an uncle and other rcLitions offered to undertake the 
expenses necessary for his being sent to the University of Dublin, he 
was removed to a school at Athlone, and thence, after an interval of 
two years, to another at Edgworthtowu. lie entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a sizar, in June 1745. His career here was any* 
thing but distinguished. He did not obtain a scholarship, and having 
been idle, extravagant, and occasionally insubordinate, he took his 
degree of B.A. two years after the regular time, in February 1749. 
A violent and injudioious tutor seems however to have been greatly 
respousiblo for the flusatisfactory nature of Goldsmith’s college career. 

Goldsmith’s father was now dead ; but his uncle, the Rov. Thomas 
Conterine. who had already borne the principal part of the expenses 
of his education, amply BUp}>liod the father's place. Yielding to his 
unolc’s wishes. Goldsmith consented to enter the church ; but he spent 
in dissipation the two years which should have beou given to prapara- 
tiou, and on applying for orders was rejected by the bishop, for what 
reason is nut exactly known, but probably it was on acccuut of 
professional incompetence, joined to the report of his dissipated habitsL 
He then obtained the situation of private tutor in the family of a 
neighbouring genileiiian, and very shortly gave it up in disgust. His 
uncle Contarine now determined to prepare him for the profession of 
the law, and sent him off to London for the purpose of keeping his 
terms at the Temple ; but stopping at Dubliu on his way, he lost in 
gambling the sum whore with he hf^ been furnished fur the expenses 
of his journey, and rotiirintd home ponuiless. The kindness of his 
unclo was not yet exhausted ; and having forgiven him all his former 
oflenccs, he sent hiu^ after a time to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
He arrived there towards the close of 1752 ; and having attended 
most of the medical professors, though without much assiduity, he 
proceeded at the end of two years to Leyden, for the professed purpose 
of completing his medical studies. He resided at Leyden about a 
year, Btud 3 *iiig chemistry under Gaubius aud anatomy under Albiuui^ 
and at the same iinie indulging greatly iu dissipation. 

From Leyden Goldsmith sot out to make a tour of Europe on foot, 
having with him, as is said, only one clean shirt and no money, and 
trusting to his wits for support. The following passage iu tlie * Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ is siipposod to describe hin own travels : — 1 had some 
knowledge of music, and now turned what was once my amusement 
into a present means of subHistence. Whenever 1 approached a 
peasant’s house towards nightfall, 1 (dayed one of my most merry 
tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for 
the next day.” J>y means of this and other expedients ho worked his 
way through Flanders (stopping at Louvain), parts of France and 
Germany, {Switzerland (where he composed part of the ‘Traveller’), 
and the north of Italy. Ho remained six mouths at Padua, and if 
(which is doubtful) he ever took a medical degree, he must have taken 
it there, or, b.h his first biographer suggested, at Louvain ; unfortu- 
nately the ofiicial records are lost in both of these places, so that it is 
now imfiossible to ascertain the fact Hearing while in Italy of the 
death of his uncle and benefactor, he imniodiately turned his steps 
towards England ; aud having expended about a year on his travelB, 
lauded at Dover iu the autumn of 175G. 

Arrived in London, ho was for a time an usher iu a school at Peck- 
ham, and being very speedily disgusted with this employment, next 
an apothecary's assistant The liberality of an old schoolfellow, who 
accidentally discovered him, enabled him soon after to commence 
practice as a physician ; and by the joint aid of medicine and litera- 
ture (acting as reader iu the printing-oifleo of Richardson, the anchor 
of ^Clarissa Harlowo’), ho managed for some short time to earn a 
scanty subsistence. In 1758 he obtained an appointment, which 
might have eventually turned out lllcrativ(^, ns physician to one of tho 
factories in India ; and some of his letters written at this time show 
that ho was very eager to proceed in that capocit^’^ to the East. In 
order to meet the expenses of his outfit aud voyage, he immediately 
di*ow up aud published proposals for printing by subscription bis 
* iuquirv into the Present State of Polite Literature in Europe.’ From 
some unexplained car.se however this appointment fell to tho ground ; 
aud ho did not pass tux examination before the College of Surgeons, for 
which he offered himself, whether with a view to his eastern appoint- 
ment, or to a subsc'.qucnt scheme of obtaining a post as hospital mate, is 
not certain. Ho now fell back upon literature, aud renew^ an engage- 
ment with Mr. Griinths, the proprietor and publisher of the ‘Monthly 
Review,’ to write for that journal, receiving in return a moderate salary 
besides board and lodging. The eiigagenieiit was iu the first instant to 
lost for a year ; but at the end of seven or eight months it was given 
up by mutual consent, lie published his ‘ Present State of Literature 
iu Europe * in 1750. Iu October of the same year he commenced 
writing the ‘Bee,’ a series of light essays which was intended to 
appear as a weekly periodical, but the issue of which ceased with the 
eighth number. These were followed by contributions to SmolletPs 
‘ British Magazine,* the delightful ‘ Chinese Letter ’ iu the ‘ Public 
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Ledger/ fto. In 1762 he began the ^ Vicar of Wakefield,' for which 
Dr. Johnson, while Goldsmith was under arrest, succeeded in getting 
for him at once GO/L, but which was not published until 1766. 'The 
Traveller’ appeared ut the end of 1704, and in the same year his 
ballad of the 'Hermit.' Jn the meanwhile he hod published his 
' Life of Beau Nosh,* ' Letters from a ^^obleman to his Son/ and other 
hasty works and Bevoml compilations, and done much other book- 
sellers' work, for the purpose of immediate profit 

His comedy of the ' Good-Natured Man* was brought out at Covent- 
Gardeu in the beginning of 1708. It hod been previously declined 
by Garrick, aiid did not meet with any very decided success, though 
Dr. Johnson pronounced it to be the best comedy which had appeared 
since 'The Provoked Husband.* In 1770 ho published hU ‘ Deserted 
Villa^ ; ’ and in the same year entered into eugagemonts for writing 
his histories of Rome, Greece, and England. On the establishment of 
the Royal Academy of Painting, in 1 770, Goldsmith was appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient history in the institution. Jn 1773 he appeared a 
second time as a dramatic author, and now with vory great success. 
Dr. Johnson said of 'She Stoops to Conquer’ that "he knew of no 
comedy for many years that hus so much exhilarated an audience, that 
has answered so much the great end of comedy — making an audience 
merry." Its success was unequivocal, and it rau without intermission 
to the end of the season, and was resumed at tlie opening of the follow- 
ing one. One of his lust publications was a ' History of the Earth and 
Animated Natun^' which appeared iu 1774, and in which lie hud been 
engaged for two or three yoars. For this work he received the large 
sum of 650L ; but Goldsmith's money was ever given or gambled away 
as soon as it was received, and very shortly he was in as great euibar- 
rassment as before, lii the spring of 1774 be was taken ill with a 
fever, which, aggravated by mental distress consequent on poverty, 
and also by a wrong treatrnenf, which his physician could not disstuide 
him from pursuing, terminated fatally on the 4th of Ajtril. He died 
at the age of forty-five. He was interred in tbo burial ground of the 
Temple church, but no memorial was set up there to indicate the place 
of his burial, and it is now found to be impossible to identify the spot 
in which his remains were laid. His friends erected a monument iu 
his mcmoiy iu Westminster Abbey, for which a Latin inscription was 
written by Dr. Johnson; and iu 1837 a marble slab, with an English 
inscription, was placed by the members of the Inner Temple, in the 
Temple church, to commemorate the fact of Goldsuiith having died 
in the Temple and been buried within the Temple churchyard : this 
slab now stands in the vestry. 

The preceding brief sketch of Goldsmith’s life speaks plainly enough 
as to his character. He was weakness itsi lf. Not without amiable 
dispositions, for indeed few men Lave possessed more benevolence 
or stronger family affections, he wanted the stremgth of purpose 
which can alone regulate them for good. At no period of his life did 
he resolutely pursue an object. Idle at tlie university, unwilling to 
settle down to auy profession, and when lie had made his choice, Liay 
and apathetic in its pursuit, he at last became an author, merely 
because authorship was necessary for subsistence, and wrote only (la 
often and as much us the pressure of his wants required. He w:is over 
ready to yield to the impulse of the moment, and a piteous tale would 
BO work upou his feelings, that for the relief of an applicant lio often 
not only gave liis all, but even involved himself in debt. His weak- 
ness also assumed, in a remarkable degree, tbo form of vanity, with 
instances of which failing the reader of Boswell’s 'Life of Johnson’ 
will be acquainted. 

Of Goldsmith the author but little need be said. The humour of 
the 'Vicar of Wakefield/ the pathos of the 'Traveller,’ and the 
'Deserted Village/ and the wit of some of his sinaller poems, are 
known and appreciated by all. His numerous compilations, which 
were only written for money, are not proper objects of criticism. His 
histories of Greece and iCome certainly jiosscss no ciitical value of any 
kind; and yet they have long been read with pleasure by a large 
class who feel the charm of tho writer's easy and lucid style}, without 
caring or troubling thomsclves about the accuracy of Ids statements. 

A life of Goldsmith was publishefl not long after bis death by Bishop 
Percy; and a memoir of him is to bo found in Sir Walter Scott’s 
'Miscellaneous Prose Works.' More recently thrive other lives of 
Goldsmith have appeared — by Prior, Forster, and W;ishiugtoii Irving : 
tbo largest is that by Mr. Pritir; the best is that by Mr. i^’orster. 

OO^LiUS, JAMES, was bom at the Hague, in l.^fi0. He wits 
educated at the university of Leyden, where he studied the ancient 
languages, mathematics, theology, and medicine, and made such great 
progress in hia studies that he was appointed professor of Greek at 
Rochelle soon after he had attained his twenty-first year. He resigned 
this oilice after holding it a very short time, and returned to Leyden, 
where he devoted himself particularly to the study of Arabic under 
Erpenius. When the United Provinces sent aii einboHsy to the king 
of Marooco, in 1622, Qolius accompanied it by the advice of Erpenius, 
in order to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the Arabic language. 
He had already made sufficieut proficiency in Arabic to firesent to the 
king of Marocco a memorial wrilfeti in that language. Jn 1024 OoliUM 
was appointed professor of Arabic on the death of Erpenius, who had 
recommended him us the only person worthy to fill the chair. In the 
following year he sailed to the Levant, travelled in Arabia and Meso- 
potamia^ and returned homo by way of Constantinople in 1629. 


Daring his absence he was appointed professor of mathomatios. He 
resided at Leyden for the remainder of his life, and died on the 2iitU 
of September, 1607. The work which has gi'^eu most celebrity to the 
name of Golius is his. ' Lexicon Arabico-Latinuiu/ published at 
Leyden, 1053, iu folio. It was principally formed on the basis of the 
Arabic Lexicon of Jauhari, entitled ' AL Sihah,’ that is, 'the purity,’ aud 
has been deservedly oousidored as a most oxtraorJiiiaiy work for the 
time in wliich he lived. Many Arabic scholars prefer it to tlie new 
Lexicon by Professor hVoytag of Bonn. Among the other priucifial 
works of Golius wo may name ' Proverbia qmudain Alls lm[>GratoriH 
et Carmen Tograi,' Leyden, 1029, 8vo; ' Ahuiedis Arabsiadm Vita, ot 
Rerum gestarum Titnuri,* Leyden, 4 to, 1030; and a reprint of the 
Arabic grammar of lilrpenius, Leyden, 1050, with the ^ditioii of 
several Arabic works. He also compiled a Persian Lexicon, lu hi.s 
‘ Lexicon llcptaglotton.’ Further particulars ooucoruing the works 
of Golius are given by Bclmurrer in his ' Bibliotheca Arabica,’ aud by 
Silvcstre de !Sacy in tho * Biographic Uiiiverselle,’ art. Golius. 

GOLTZIUS, HENRV, a celebrated engraver and ])aiuter, was born 
atMulbreclit, in the duchy of Juliers, in 1558. lie was first instructed 
by his father, who painted on glass, and afterwards studied design 
under Jacques Leonhard; but it was his owu genius and application 
that raised him to the rank whicli he held among the best artlits of 
his time. He began as an engraver ; and some of hU earliest prints 
boar tho date of 1 578. One of them is a iiurtrait of his father John GolL- 
ziuB. Bartsch says he did not begin to paint till ho was 42 years of age. 

He first settled at Ilaaiiciu, where he married, aud where ho re- 
sided for a considerable time, llei then travelled through several 
parts of I taly, aud studied a long wliiio at Kume, where he lissumed 
the name of Henry Bracht to avoid interruption, till lie thought him- 
self capabh} of appearing to advantage as a painter. He was iude- 
futigable iu lii.s aticiition to nature as well as tho autique; ami he 
made many designs after Itailaelle and iMicliel Angelo. Late as he 
began it was incredible what a uumbor of pLctures he iinishe<l. Two 
of his best were his 'Datiac' and a picture ol tho * Crucifixion.’ 
History and portraits were his favourite subjects iu both arts. 

Gult/iius's finest ougiMviug, ' the Boy aud Dog,* hoars tho date of 
1597. His two prints of the * Hercules iu the palace of the Belvedere’ 
were published iiumediatoly after his death, which happened January 
1, 1617. Goltzius was the foimder of a school which had a fine and 
singular commatid of the graver. His immediate aud most 8uccc.ssfui 
pupils were Matbau, Sueiiredam, aud Miiller. 

GOAIAlt, EKANCHS, wa.s born at Bruge.-^, on the 30th of January 
lf)63. After spending some time at the uni vei-si ties of iStrasbourg aiiil 
Heidelberg, he came to England in 1582, and coutinuod his studios at 
Oxfoifl and Cam bridge, at tho latter of which he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Diviuity iu 1 584. In 1587 ho was chosou pastor of the 
Flemish church at Frankfurt, and iu 1594 professor of diviuity at 
Leyden. Hois principally known as the o])poucut of Anniiiiu.s, who 
was appointed as his colleagiut at Jicydeu iu Un tho death id* 

Armiuiub iu 16U9, and the u]>pumtmeiit of Vorstius, who held similar 
theological doctriues, as his Buccessur, Gomar retired to Middelburg, 
whore he remained till 1614, when ho was elected professor of divinily 
at Siiumur. Four years afterwards lie settled at (ironingcu as pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and diviuity, at which place ho rcniained till his 
death in 1641. Ho was present at the synod of l)ort in 1618. liis 
works were jirinted at Amsterdam in 1615. As lie took tho lead in 
opposition to Armiuius, those persons who agreoii with him in cou- 
demiiiiig the o])iuious of Armiuius were calhul Goniarists, aud ul.so 
Auti-KomouBtranis. They obtained the latter mimo from their opposi- 
tion to the remouBtrauce which Arininius presuiitotl to tho .Stales- 
General iu 1608. An account of the theological waifare between 
Gomar aud ArinlniuB is given under Akmlmus. 

GUNDl. [Uktz, Caudimai. J)K.] 

GU'NGDllA (LUIS GGNGUlCA Y ARGUTE), was born at ('ordova 
iu 1561. He was sent at tho ago of fifteen to Salamanca, to study the 
law, which the love of poetry soon induced him to ubandou. Ho wrote 
during his stay at that university the greater part of liis jocose, 
amatory, aud satirical pieces, wiiioh iu language and verBiticatiou are 
tlie best of his comjiositioiis. He had frequontly to struggle witli 
poverty, which evidently embittered liis saremtie must}. At lust, in 
his forty-fifth year, he took holy orders, aud obtained a scauly prebcud 
iu the cathedral of Cordova, lie tried iiowcver to improve his pros- 
pects by going to Madrid, where, after eleven yours of woarisomu ox- 
poctutiou, he was mado one ol the chaplains of Fhiiip 111., iu wiio^e 
court he fouud his talents fully appreciated. A Hiiddeu illness subso- 
queutly dojirived liim of his memory, and he returned to his native 
city, wheru be died on tho 24th of May, 1627. 

Tho disciples of the clussio Bpouish school were already tainted 
with the extravagant notions of the Italian Mariuists, when Gougora 
unfortunately came with his vigorous mind, and os it were at ttie 
critical hour, to briug them into full fashion. He tortured tho Spanish 
language witlioiit mercy, called his now phraseology eMo oullu, aud 
answereil with intemperate abuse the jutlicious censure of his eminent 
coutompuriirics, tho two brothers Argensolas, Lope de Vega, anil 
liuevedo. Ou tho other hand, the declining state aud cousoqueut 
wavering taste of his country men gave him what he desired, a crowd 
of admirers aud Imitatora, who, with less talent, carried to excess the 
empty pomp and verbose obscurity of the artificial langimge and 
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iinoommon turn of thought of their dazzling modeL They even split 
into two distinct although congenial schools : that of the * cultoriaUui/ 
the more zealous adherents of the p^'dantry of their master; and that 
of the 'conceptistas/ the rivals of the Italian * ooncettisti/ who formed a 
sect of still more conceited revellers in the wild regions of fancy. 
There arc various coiiipoaitions of Gongora still unj^iiblished, but a 
Roniaiicero under the title of Mlclicias del Parnaso’ contains all his 
M'omaiiccs* and Metrilla!*.' 

Tile ciiltorista Alonso Castillo Solorzano extended Gongortsm even 
to America, where he published his own works iu Mexico in 1625, The 
earliest German romances were imitations of Gongora by Gleim. 

OONZA^GA, a historical family of Italy, which was numbered 
among the sovereigns of tlmt country as hereditary dukes of Mantua 
and Monferrato for more than three centuries. The Gonziiga, like the 
Medici, did not belong to the feudal nobility ; they were originally a 
plebeian family, which took its name from their native village. Luigi 
Gonzaga was appointed Podosth of Modena in 1313, through the 
iiiilunuco of Passcriuo Ronacolsi, lord of Mantua. In 1328, a con- 
s]>iracy having brokcTi out at Mantua against Ronacolsi, who was 
murdered with all his relatives, Luigi Gouzaga, who was privy to the 
conspiracy under the pretence of restoring liberty to his country, was 
appointed captain-general, and in the following year the Emperor 
I^Quis of Bavaria made him imperial vicar of Mantua. From that 
time the Gouzagiis became hcraditary rulers of that country. A 
century later tli^y assumed thn title of marquises of Mantua, still 
acknowledging tlierusclves feudatories of the empire. They w'ore 
repeatedly eiigugod in war with tho visconti of Milan. In 1495 
Giaufraucesco Goiizaga placed himself at the head of the Italian 
league, for the purpose of driving the French under Charles VIII. out 
of Italy. He coinmaiidcd at the battle of 'J'oriiovo on the river Taro, 
on the tifch of tinly of that year, iu which the French were worsted, 
and Ciiai’les was obliged to make a pn'cipitate retreat across tho Alps, 
(lonznga tlicn marclied towards Naples, was present at the battle of 
Atclla, and coutributed with (lonzalo of Cordova to tho evacuation of 
the kingdom by the IVpiicIi, and the restomtioii of the Aragonese 
dynasty. When Louis XI T. again invaded Lombardy, Gonzaga was 
obliged, iu order to save himself, to do homage to him, and in 1509 
lie joined thn league of (.^viubriii against the Venetiaus. His son 
i'’rederic fought against tho h^renoli coinuiauded by Lautrec and 
Jhminvot, and as a reward for his sei-vicea wjia maile Luke of Mantua 
by Charles V., and obtained also the maripiisatc; of Monferrato in 
153G. Frederics brother, Fcriaiito Qouzaga, distinguished himself 
also ill the imperial service, and was made by Charles V. governor of 
tho J^liiaiiese. He founded the lino of the dukes of Guastalla, a 
priiiciiiality which ho obtained partly by purchase and partly by 
intrigue. Gugliclino, son and successor of Frederic, was humpbacked, 
and it is reconltal that when he ascoiidod the ducal throne the courtiers 
vied with each other iu ]>utting oil artilicial humps, thiiikiug to please 
tludr sovereign thereby', lie proved a good prince, and he protected 
the learned ; Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, was his secre- 
tary ; Paoln Sarjil was for a time hi.s theologian, and the Jesuit 
J\)hsoviii his confessor. The city of Mantua in his time had a popu- 
lation of 43,(1(10 inhabitants, almost double its present number. JTis 
sou Vincenzo early showed a disposition for loaruiiig, and a foudiiess 
for leariieil men. He w(mt to Ferrara on purpose to ollcct the deliver- 
ance of Torquato Tasso, who was coutined ns being insane, aad he 
obtained his liberty from the Duko Alfonso d’Kstc. But in the course 
of time, after he succeeded his father on the tlucid throne, V'iucenzo 
abandoned himself entirely to pleasure, neglected the interests of his 
subjects, and dilapidated the propci*ty of bis own family. It was be 
who has beiui charged with the assassination of James Crichton, in 
15S3, who had becu bis preceptor, ICiticuTON.] Vincenzo died in 
ibl'J, and Avas sticcoodod by his son Francis, who began by introducing 
economy into the ]^alace, from which be drove away the actors, »ng(*rs, 
and ]uirasites whom his father bad gathered round him. He dieil a 
few months after his accession, aud was succeeded by his brother, 
Cardinal Ferdinando Gonzaga, who, d^ung in 1626, loft his states to 
his other brother, Vincenzo, who tlied in the following year. None 
of those three princes left any legitimate son, and with the last, 
A'incenzo, tho direct lino of the liouso of Gonzaga became extinct 
in 1627. It was however succeeded in tho sovereignty by tho 
lateral branch of Nevers, descended from Louis, brother of Gugliclmo 
the humpbacked, who, having gone to France, liad married there 
Henrietta of Cleves, heiress of the duchies of Nevers aud Rethcl. 
His son Charles was called to Italy by the prospect of the extinctiou 
of the ducal house of Mantua, and after the death of his cousin, the 
Duke Vincenzo, be claimed tho succession to the ducal throne. But 
his claims were disputed by his cousin Gonzaga, duko of Guastalla, a 
descendant of Don Fcrrante, already mentioned ; and the Duke of 
Bavoy, seizing the preti^xt of the disputed succession, invaded Mon- 
ferrato, upon wlii(*h bo had some oM claims, while the emperor 
Fertliniind II. on his side invaded Mantua as an imperial iief. 
Louis XIll. took the part of the Duke of Nevers, and tho question 
of the Mantua succesBiou uccusioned a h'uropeau war. Thu French 
entered Piedmont, aud obliged tho Duko of Savoy to raise the siege of 
Cusale in Monferrato in 1629, while the imperial army took Mantua 
after au obstinate siege, and pillaged tbo town for three days. The 
paintings, statues, aud other works of art, collected during centuries 
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by the dukes Gonzaga, were carried to Prague, many of them were 
purchased by Christina of Sweden, and afterwards bought by the 
Duke of Orleans for his gallery of the Palais iioyoL At last, in 1630, 
by the treaty of Ratiribon, between the emperor and France, and that 
of Chorusco, witli tho Duke of Savoy, Charles of Nevers was put in 
possession of Mantua and Monferrato, and received tho solemn investi- 
ture from the emperor. In 1635 he seized upon the principality of 
Correggio, whicli ho added to his duminionb. Tie died iu 1637 , and 
was succeeded by his grandson Charles, under the regency of his 
mother. Charles proved a weak dissipated prince ; he wavered 
lietweeu the French aud Spanish alliauoos during the Italian wars ; 
ho sold, in 1659, the duchies of Nevers and Rethcl and his other 
posscsitionB in France to Cardinal Mazarin, and died in 1605, leaving 
an only son, Ferdinand Charles, under the guardianship of his mother, 
who was an Austrian archduuhnss. Forilinaiu], once on the throne, 
showed himself even more dissolute than bis father. He collected at 
bis court female performers, singers, and danoers from every part of 
Italy, in whose company ho delighted, and by whom ho was attended 
when he travelled about. On the breaking out of the war of the 
Spanish succession, J*'erdinand, althougli a feudatory of the emperor, 
allowed the b'roncli to garrison Mantua. The emperor Joseph I. put 
him under the ban of the empire as a traitor ; and as the French 
ultimately lost their footing in Italy, tho Austrians took possession of 
Miintua, which was annexed to the Milanese. Ferdinand being 
deserted by tho French, for whose sake he liad lost his dominions, 
retired to Padua, where ho dieil iu 1708, leaving no issue. He was 
tho last fluke of Mantua. The other lateral branches of tho Gonzagas, 
of Guastalla, Sabhioncta, Novcllara, and Castiglioue, became also 
extinct, or were dispossessed of their principalities. Some of their 
descendants were living at Mantua nob many years since as private 
individuals. The 18th century saw the extinction of three Italian 
Hovcrcign houses, MeJici, Gonzaga, aud Fumese, while that of lilsto 
has been perpetunted only by a female. 

GONZAT.O, HKUNANDKZ DK CO'RDOVA, sumamed tho Great 
Captain, was born of noble ami wealthy parents at Moutilla, near that 
city, iu 1 153. Having early lust liis father, he was brought Uf> by a 
kuight callcii Diego (hlrcamo, who inspired him with that grandeur of 
soul ancl love of glory by which GonzaLo amply cfimpensatcd the 
dissulvantages to which tlie law of priiuogenitura had subjected him 
as a second sou. When the city of Cordova espoused the cause of 
the infnnto Don Alonso against his brother Tlonry IV., Gunzaio, 
though yet an iucxperiencod youth, wa.s sent by his brother Alonso 
de Aguilar to Avila, where the unfortunate Henry was solemnly 
despoiled of crown and sceptre. On the sudden death of the new 
king, his sister Isabella, the right heiress to the Castilian crown, also 
re(j[uested tho service of Gonzalo against the partisans of Juana, called 
La Bertrancja, tho dubious daughter of the dethroned Henry, who 
w*aa married to the King of PortiigaL 

Gonzalo, by his military and fashionable accomplishments, height- 
ened by his character for generosity, was bailed as the prince of the 
Spanish youth, and became the greatest ornament of Isabella’s court. 
His intrepidity at tbc head of 120 horse belonging to his brother, 
which aided in the defeat of the Portuguese at Albuera, excited 
geuend admiration. In tho protracted contest of ten years, which 
resulted in the final conquest of Granada, ho took part in all the 
important engagements, and also carric^d on a sort of constant guerilla 
warfare, which struck the iMoors with terror and amazomeiit. 

When Charles Vill. of France, instigatod by Ludovico Sforza of 
Milan, conquered Naples in 1495, Gonzalo was sent by Ferdinand tho 
Catholic to ex)>el tho invaders, and restore the crown to the native 
king. Euro})e was soon astonished by the brilliancy aud rapidity of 
his success. His only diHiciilty tvas to garrison tho numerous places 
whicli he reduced in quick succession. Both friends and foes pro- 
claimed him tho Great Captain, a title which has always been attached 
to his person and memory. 

After the expulsion of the French fi'om Naples, Pope Alexander 
VI. called ill the aid of Gonzalo against oiio Meuoldo Giierri of Biscay, 
to whom Charles VIII., on his retreat, delivered Ostia in trust, and 
who, by his exactions from the trading- vessels of the Tiber, distressed 
aud starved Rome. Gonzalo surrounded that forti'ess with his veterans, 
stormed it on the eightli day, and the capital of Chriateiidom beheld 
tho hero of the ago bringing in cliains the monster who had kept her 
so long in alarm — a modern triumph, the gloiy of which the conqueror 
enhanced by requf^sting and obtaining the pardon of the vanquished, 
and an exemption fiom all taxes, during ten years, for the inhabitants 
of Ostia and its environs., He took leave of tho pontiil' by pointing 
out tho necessity of a reform in his household and court. Thus did 
the Great Captain crown his hrfit exxicdltioii to Italy in 1498. Two 
years after ho suppressed a revolt of tho converted Moors in the 
Alpujarnis, and raquested their pardon also as the reward of his 
victory. 

Louis XII., inheriting the throne and the ambition of bis cousin 
(Charles Vlll., made preparations to expel Sforza from Milan, and to 
stretch his arm as far as Naples, Ferdinand, who now agreed to partake 
of tho spoils, sent Gonzalo to Italy again, but only as au ally of the 
Venetians. Tho first result of tliis campaign was tlio taking of 
Ccfihalonia from the Turks, after a siege of fifty days, at the end of 
1500. On the first news of tho deposition of the king of Na^des 
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b«faig sanotioned the pope, Gonaalo gave up the eetatee with which 
that king had rewarded his previous services. Subsequently however 
he stained his character by an act of which he repented in his old 
age; he sent the herediti^ prince, the Duke of Calabria, as a 
prisoner to Spain, notwithstanding he had solemnly bound himself 
to respect his liberty, under the plea of Ferdinand's disapproval of 
that pledge, which wanted his previous royal consent The partition 
of Naples between the Spanish and French soon brought them into 
collision, and afforded Gonaalo a second and) more brilliant oppor- 
tunity of defeating and finally driving away the French, and of 
TOconciling the natives to the Spanish sway. ]*'crdiuand at lost grew 
jealous of a subject whose brilliant success threw the kingly dignity 
into the shade. Kveu in the decline of his authority and power, after 
Isabella's death, and when Gotisalo, in a letter dated Naples. 2nd 
of July 150G. reassured him of his uncomlilioual and inuat firm 
adbereuce. and when tho pope and the Venetians strove to place the 
Great Captain at the head of their respective forces, the distrustful 
king did not cease to make comuiou cause with the envious courtiers, 
and succeeded in removing his most faithful subject from Italy. 

Heturuingto his countxy in 1507, and passing through Savona, where 
Ferdinand and Louis Xll. had an interview, he received the highest 
attentions from tho French king and his suite. More iiattcriug still 
and bordering almost on adoration was his reccptioTi in every part 
of Spiiin. ezoept at court, where he mot only with contumely. He 
was even refused the mastership of Santiago, which had been so 
often and so solemnly promised him ; nor could he obtain leave to 
join Caidiual Cisucro in his expedition to Africa. Nevertheless, in 
the hour of need, when tho now viceroy of Nafdos. Don llamon do 
Cardona, was defeated iit llavenna by (bistou de Foiz, on Eaoter- 
day. April llth, 1512, Ferdinand requested Goxizalu to oiganise a 
fresh expedition to Italy. Hut wdieu he was ready to depart with 
hia veterans and the volunteers who hud flocked to Ids htiiudard. 
Fei-dinand's fears subsided, and distrust reossundug its wonted sway 
over Ids mind, he ordered the disbiiuiiing of tlits forces. As the 
army was composed of numerous volunteers who had parted with 
all their property, in order to furnish themselves for tho expedition, 
their intended leader, grieved at the sacrifices which they bad made, 
and keenly feeling their disappointment, convened them at Autequera. 
and rewarded them in a princely style. 8uQh was the best way of 
enjoying his wealth, he said, when rcmioiistrated with for the ex- 
travagance of his munificence. At the same time ho wrote to the 
king a letter replete with bittcrncBs and complaint. At length nii 
accumulation of mental sullerlijg impaired Ids health, and terminated 
his existence on the 2ud of Dectmiber 1515. Two hundred tattered 
banners and two royal pennons, ouco unfurled by tho enemy, vraved 
over the tomb of the hero who raised the Spanish soldiery to that 
superiority which they maintained in Kurope for more than a 
century. 

GOOD, JOHN MASON. M.D.. was born on the 25t]i of May 
ITfirl. at Eppiug, where his fatlier was minister of an ludejieiident 
congregation. He was educated ut licxme, where ho studied Latin. 
Greek, and French. At fifteen years old ho was apprenticed to a 
surgeon in Gosport, on leaving wdiom he studied for a short time 
at Guy’s Hospital, and. in 1764, commenced practice in partnership 
with a surgeon at Sudbuiy. He met however with but slight success ; 
and in consequence of having engaged himself us security for a friend 
who failed, he was induced to remove to London in 171^3, princi- 
pally with a view of obtaining omployment in literatui'e. For a 
time his progress was very slow ; but by perseverance he succeeded, 
and in 1620 found himself so well established, both in literary and 
professional fame, that he dotormined on taking the diploma of 
M.p. at Marischal College. Aberdeen. From this time to his deatli, 
which occurred in January 1827. after a long and painful illness, 
ho continued actively pursuing the practice of uicdiciue and the study 
of almost all branches of scituice and literature. 

Dr. Good was a voluminous writer on various subjects, but none of 
his works have any permanent value ; Lis xiriucipal works were the 
following ; — 

1795. * Dissertation on Diseases of Prisons and Poorhousos/ prize 
essay, published at the request of the London Medical Society, 12iuo. 
1795. * A short History of Medicine.’ published at the request of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 12mo. It consists principally of a history 
of the practice of apothecaries in England. J800. * Translation, in 
verse, of the Song of Solomon.’ 1803. * Memoirs of Dr. Geddos,' 1 
vol. 8vo. 1805. * Translation of Lucretius’ (in verse). 2 vols. 4to., 
his principal classical work. 1812. * Translation of the Hook of Job/ 

1 vol. 8vo. 1820. ^Physiological System of Nosology, with a corrected 
and simplified nomenclature.* 1 vol. 8vo. He hud been twelve years 
collecting materials for this work, and it served as an introduction to 
the larger one which he published in 1822. 1821. * Translation of 

the Hook of Proverbs.* 1822. ’ Study of Medicine.* in 4 vols. 8vo.. 
consisting of a digest of the several sy stems of nosology previously 
published, and an attempt to classify all described diseases in regular 
o^ers, genera, &c.. as in the arrangements employed in natu^ 
history. 1826. * Book of Nature.’ 3 vols. 8vo. This work contained 
the lectures delivered by the author at the Surrey Institution on 
the phmnomena. 1st. of the material world; 2nd, of the animate 
world ; 8rd, of the mind. 
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Translation of the Book of Psalms’ was just completed at the 
time of Ills death. These however were but a portion of his works; 
for some time previous to settling in London he had been a huge 
contributor to the * VVorld.’ a daily newspaper, at that time in ex- 
tensive ciroiilatioii. and to the * Analytical and Criti^l Review.’ Of 
the latter he was for a oonsiderable time the editor ; and very 
many of the articles on theology, morals, and Eastern literature which 
attracted most notice in it. as well as in the British and Monthly 
Magazines, were from his pen. He was engaged at tho same time in 
many other literary purauits. as in the editing of the ’ Pantologia.’ in 
conjunction with Mr. Bos worth and Dr. 0. Gregory. 

’The extent and variety of Dr. Good’s works are sufficient to iudb 
cate their character ; they evince great industry, with a retentive and 
orderly mind, and every mark of sincerity and piety ; but they show 
that ho was deficient in judgment, critical acumen, and poraoual 
observation ; and his medical writings especially are hence of far less 
value than the labour that must have been bostowi d upon thorn 
might have given them, had il boon better directed. Hut he seemod 
to have no suspicion of his unfitness for any literary task ; and hence 
never hesitated to undertake any project though most uusuitod to his 
habits and acquirements. Thus, although wanting every requisite 
qualification fur such a duty, his overweening self-coufiduiico led him 
not only to consent to edit the Letters of JiiiiiuH, but to select miTcly 
from his own opinion of resemblance of style, otlier letters which hud 
been published under a great variety of names in Wiiodfuirs A dvortisi.T, 
and without scruple assign them to the great unknown, to the utter 
confusion, as it has proved, of almost all subsequent investigations 
respecting tho autlior of tho Jiiuiiis Letters, and juilgmcnt of his 
character and conduct. Dr. Good's jn'iucipal faculty seems to have 
been a facility of acquiring languages : he had learned Latin, Greek, 
and French, in his fathers school ; while an ajipreiitice he acquired 
Italian, and soon after commencod Hebrew. While cugagiMl in the 
translation of Lucretius he studied German, Spanish, and Portuguese; 
and afterwards, at dilfcront times, Arabic, Persian, Russian , Sanscrit, 
and Chinese. Of his knowledge (if all tbe^o, evidence is presented in 
unpublished trauslatiouB, in reviews of their literature, and in tlie 
constant rcroronces made to their works in his medical and other 
writings. A biography of Dr. Good was published by liis friend l»r, 
Olinthus Gregory, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

* GOODALL, the name of a father and sou who have attained great 
distinction among living English artists. 

* En WAUD Goudall, the father, is best known by bis viguette engrav- 
ings lifter Turner. Horn at Leeds in September 1795, he at an early 
age commenced the study of art, and ]}ractised drawing, painting, 
and engraving, but eventually iidoptcd tho last us Lis ]iroA'8siou. It is 
said that he never studied as a regular pupil under any (‘iigraver ; and 
it is cei'Luin that In? adopted a decidedly original manner. He Itas 
engraved a very large number of book illustrations, chieily landscapes, 
and it is in small laiidscajies, and especially the Uudscapos of Turner, 
that his great Etrength Vivb. Nothing probably can surpass the oxfpii- 
site tact with wliich Mr. Goodull has, in his vignettes, rendered tho 
peculiarities of Tugner's manner. Tho vagueness of detail, and tiie 
accuracy of general drawing, the extraordinary knowledge of natural 
pheijouieno, the elaborately beautiful skies, tho misty mountains, tho 
ever varying w'uto/, and tlie ofteu marvellous general oiTect — all are 
given with the most thorough trnth luiil reHncmcnt in the unrivalled 
little vignettes which adorn tho * Italy/ and the ‘Pooms* of Jtogors. 
Mr, Goodull has also ongraved very admirably several larger plates, 
after the same great master, in Turners ‘South Coast,* and otiicr 
works ; and, of the full plate size, Turner’s ‘ Cologne,* ‘ Tivoli,’ and 

‘ (yuliguWs Bridge; * but it is in his vignetlos that the gi'cat beiuiiy and 
delicacy of Goodall’s burin are most conspicuous. 

* FiiLDXiUC Goodall, tho sou, is a painter of history and genre, lie 
was born in London in September 1822. His studies in art havo been 
exclusively directed by his father; and so early had young Goodall 
acquired mastery over his pencil, that when only fourteen ho received 
commissions to make drawings of Lambeth J’alace. and Willosdoii 
church, uiid was employed by U. liawcs, l isq.. M.P., to make a series 
rf drawings of the Thames Tunnel in its working state. His studies 
in the tunnel fumisheil him with materials for his first oil picture, 

‘ Finding the Dead Hody of a Miner hy Torchlight/ which ho com- 
tueucod at tho ago of fifteon. and for which the {Society of Arts awarded 
him the lai'ge silver medal. During the summers of 1S38-42, lie made 
sketching excuroions in Normandy and Brittany, and hia studies there 
supplied him with subjects of numerous pictures, representing chiefly 
the peasant life of those countries. The first of these. * French 
Soldiers Playing at Cards in a CabareV appeared (as hia first painting 
there) in tho exhibition of the Royal Acaclomy in 1839. Others of tho 
series were — • Entering and Leaving Church ; ’ * ’Phe Christening ; ’ 
‘Veteran of the Old Guard Describing his Hatties;* ‘The Fair of 
Foug5ro8 ; ’ ‘ ’Pired Soldier ; ’ ‘ Rustic Music ; ’ ‘La Fi'itc du Moriage ; * 
‘The Wounded Soldier Returned to his Family;’ ‘ The Conscript ; ' 

‘ Going to VcBpors.' In 1844 Mr. Goodall was led to vary his style by 
a visit to Ireland, among the results of which wore his ‘Fairy- Struck 
Child ; * ‘ Irish Courtship ; ’ ‘Irish I'iper.’ and ‘ The Departure of the 
Emigrant Ship : ’ on the whole, perhaps these Irish pictures are the 
must characteristic which he has painted. Four or five years later 
Mr. Goodall commenced painting English subjects, and to these his 
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of hifl emiuent contemporary countrymen, and it would tboreforo be 
impoBsible to give hero a list of their nainea. In truth we do not think 
that his more nnccesaful portraita aro thof>e of the more fumoua of his 
aittcra ; hia likoncaa of Sir Walter Scott, for inatance, in far from one 
of the beat of the author of Waverley, and far from one of Oordon'a 
beat. Ilia grentneaa liea in portraying the hard, canny, calculating, 
worldly-wise aide of the Scottiah character. An enumeration of one 
year’a contribution to the Royal Academy Exhibition (that of 1851) 
will perhapa sufliciently convey an idea of the range of his commis- 
aiona : — the Duko of Argyll ; Sir W. (libson Craig, M.l\ for Edinburgh ; 
Sir John Pakington, M.P. ; Dr. Couolly ; and Professor Wilson. 

O onion was one of the earliest of iho members, if not one of the 
founders, of the Royal Scottish Academy, and ho has always been one 
of its warmest friends. On the death of Sir William Allen in 1850, 
Gordon was elected its president. Her Majesty at the same time 
appointed him to the olTice of Painter-Limner to the Queen in Scotland, 
and conferred upon him the honour of knighthood; and the Royal 
Academy, London, elected him an academician : he had been chosen 
an aaaooiate in 1841. 

GORDON, ROBERT, was bom in Aberdecnahiro about the year 
1580. He studied first at Aberdeen, and afterwards at Paris. On his 
father's death in 1600 ho returned to Scotland, and succeeded to his 
ancestral estate of Straloch. At this time the vast collection of maps, 
and correapoudiiig letter-press geographical and historical dt'seriptions, 
projected i>y Blaeu of Amsterdam, wtis in progress. The Duteli 
editors had been put in possession of some geograjihical drafts of the 
various provinces of Scotland, drawn by Timothy Pont, an eminent 
geographer. Those drafts, which aro now prevserved in the Advo- 
cates' Librar}', are siugiilurly miiuito anti curious, and very valuable 
as throwing light on the state of the country and the condition 
of property in Scotland at the time when they were ext^cuted. 
Pont had died in the execution of his ta^k, leaving those drafts, 
minute and apparently accurate, but fragmentary and totally desti- 
tute of arr-'iugcment. The editors of the Atlas applied to King 
Charles, and solicited his patronage of the ])ori i(»n of the work appli- 
CMible to Scotland, and bis appoiutmont of a person qimliiled to com- 
plete the work. It was plucKid by royal autliority in Gordon's bam 
iu 1641. The part of Blacu’s Atliis, conunonly called ‘ Thi-atrum 
Scotisc,' WHS finished by Gordon in 1048, and forms one of the eleven 
volumes of that w^ork. It contains forty-uiuu uiiuute and highly 
finished maps of the various proviuces of Scotland, accompanied by 
description in Latin, full of the results of extensive nud accurate 
research. The result of the knowledge and labour bestowed on this 
work was to give a greater prominence to Scotland in this general 
geographical work than the position of the country entitled it to. 
Gordon’s labours were considered as of so much xiatiuual importance, 
that by a special act of parliament he was oxempt from the quorteriug 
of soldiers and other public burdens, and, as he abstained from con- 
necting himself with either side, he was respected iu the midst of his 
labours by both the parties by which tlio country was then distracted. 
Gordon died in 1 661. Tiie geographical papers which ho ha<1 originally 
prepared were still more extensive than the work published by Blaeu. 
There is a large mass of them among the inanuscripts in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, in the printed catalogues of which iholr titles will bn 
found, and some portions of thoui have lieeii lately printed by the 
book-cliilis. Gordon had collected materials for a history of his own 
adventurous time. His son, James Gordon, clergyman of Rothiemay, 
who seems to have assisted him in his geographical labours, put these 
materials in a narrative form, and the * History of Scots Atfairri,’ thus 
prepared, was printed in 1841, in threo volumes, 4to, for the Spalding 
Club. 

GORDON, THOMAS, was bom at Kirkcudbright, in Galloway, 
about 1684, received his education at one of the Scotch universities, 
and came early to l^ondon, Avhere he gained a livelihood by teaching 
languages, and by political authorship. It is said that lie was em- 
ployed by the Earl of Oxford. He is best known by his translation 
of Tacitus, 2 vols. fol., 1728-31, a scholar-liko work, which has been 
referred to by Broticr as an authority iu exjilaining doubtful passages. 
It is stifi'and often ungraceful, from the author's desire to follow the 
order of words in the original as far as possible ; but is on the whole 
the best translation of Tacitus in our language. Gordon also trans- 
lated Sallust, with Cicoro’a four Orations against Catiline, 4to, 1744. 
Both works are accompanied by Political Essays. 

Mr. Gordon in early life sec-ms to have held democratic principles, 
which recommended him to the friendship of Mr. Trcnchurd, a gentle- 
man of family and fortune, well known iu the political world, whoso 
widow ultimately became Gordon’s wife. Conjointly they published 
a collection of papers, once of celebrity, called ' (.'ato’s Letters,’ also 
the * Independent Whig.’ It is said, however, that Gordon, after his 
friend’s death in 1723, was gained over to the support of Walpole : 
and it is certain that he held the olTico of oommissioner of the wine 
lioences. ^ He died in 1750. There are two collections of his tracts ; 
* A Cordial for Low Spirits,’ 3 vols. ; and ‘ The Pillars of Priestcraft 
and Orthodoxy shaken,’ 2 vols., both posthumous. 

GORDON, REV. WILLIAM, was born at Hitchin, TIortfordahire, 
in 1720. At ^an early age he became an independent minister at 
^wicb, and subsequently in London ; but he had adopted republican 
views, and, from personal and political discontent, ho emigrated in 


1770 to America; and in 1772 was appointed minister of a ohuroh iu 
lioxbuiy, Massachusetts. He attached himself warmly to the revo- 
lutionary cause, and became obaplain to the provincial congress of the 
colony. After the conclusion of peace lie returned to hhigland, whero 
in 1788 he published his * History of the Riso, Progress, and Establish- 
ineut of the Independence of the United States ot America. ^ It is 
cost into the form of a correspondouco, in letters from America to 
Europe, and vice versd. The first letter contains a compendium of tho 
history of tho thirtoon original States, from their establishment^ to 
tho beginning of the war. The author professes to have applied him- 
self from 1776 to the collection of materials; to have hsul access to the 
state records ; and to have been favoured by Generals Washington, 
Gates, Greene, nud others, with a liberal examination of their public 
and private papers. It will bo obvious that a history written on tho 
plan described is not likely to possess much value, except as a collec- 
tion of contemporaneous evidence. It is written with a strong 
Americuin bios. Tho author however did not return to ond his days 
among tho people he so much admired. Tie ncoqited an invitatiou to 
become minister of a congregation at St. Neots, Huntingdonshire ; but 
difierenccs of opinion soon sprung up, and he resigned his chaxge. Ho 
removed to Ipswich, where he died October 19, 1867 ; his last years 
having l>eeii passed iu a stato of hopelo.'is imbecility. 

♦GORGEl, ARTHUR, was bom on the 5th of February, 1818, at 
Toporez, un hereditary possession of his family, in tho c<>uiity of Zips, 
ill Upper Hungary. He was sent in 1832 to the military school of 
Tulu, where he remained till 1837, when his father’s iullueucc pro- 
cttreii him admisBion into the royal Hungarian Life-Guards, stuiiontrd 
at Vionua. lu 1842 ho was attaebod to the Mus^ars of tlie Palatinate, 
with tho rank of lioutouant. His father died iu 1813, and iu 1815 
Gorge! quitted the army, and removed to Prague in order to study 
the seiences ill the university of that city. Ho appears to have at- 
tached liimsolf especially to chemistry, which he studied under Uod- 
teubach. He had spent the early part of the j'ear 1818 on the estate 
of a relativii in northoru Hungary, living a quiet country life, wlieii 
the Hungarian (^jmmittee of Defence, with Kossuth as its president, 
in the ‘month of Marcdi c;alk-d for volunteers to defend the cituiilry 
against the armies of the Cruatiaus and Siavouiaus under their Ban, 
Jellachich. Gorge! obeyed the call, and was immediately invested 
with the rank of Captain, and attached to the fifth buttaliou of the 
Iloiivods, thou iu proecss of formation at RuiLb. He soon alterwards 
loft this battuliou on receiving a eommiHsimi to purcliaBo muskets and 
superintend the preparation of other fire-arms. Me was next ordered 
to iLSsist at Pesth iu the formation of a plan for the eouireiitratioii of 
tho Mobile National Guard from the four circles of Hungary, and 
was himself a]>pointed to the commaml of tho circle of This-;Side-the- 
Tlielss, with the rank of Hon vial Major. His chief station was at 
Bzoluuk, aud after collecting about 7Ud men of tho 5UU(> calculated 
ui»oii, he WiLs ordcrcid in the mouth of tSeptembor to oeeujiy the island 
of Csepel in the Danube below Pcjsth, in order to oppose any attempt 
of Jellachich or his iiuxiliarii s under Roth aud Pliiiijipovich to iti>ss 
the J)auube. Before proceeding there he obtaiiitul from tho lluii- 
garian prime-minister, (%>uiit Loins Batthy any, a document authorising 
him to form, when requisite, a coiirt'iuui'tiai to adjuilieate upon cases 
of treason, disobedieiieo, and cowardii.e, iu coulirm coiidemiiatiuus to 
death, aud to order their execution. VV hdo at C'sepei collecting and 
orgauisiug troops, he received, un the 30th of September, iu format ion 
that Uouuts Eugene and Paul Zicliy liad been arrested at tho oiitjjosts 
on suspicion of treason, aud were detained at his hcad-quarteis at 
Adony. He went there, luid conducted the prisoners to the island ol‘ 
Cscpcl, whore he summoned a court-martial, aud sat iiimself as jin*- 
sideut. (kmiit Eugene Ziehy was found guilty of being iu comniuni- 
cation with Jellachich; Gdrgei passed sentence of death u])on him, 
aud the sentence wsis forthwitli carried into execution. Count Paul 
Ziehy, against whom there were no proofs suitable for the }u'uceediugs 
of a court-iiiartial, was transferred to tlie ordinary courts of law. 

Gorge! was soon afterwards iucorporatod with ids detachment into 
the corps of Colonel Perczcl, who hud the command of an expedition 
sent against UeuiTal Roth. 'J'ho command of the vanguard was 
assign^ to Gdrgei, whoso strategetic movements caused Roths corps, 
on the 7tii of October, to lay down tlieir aruis, and oii the 8th Gdrgei 
was promoted to the rank of Honvod Colouol. Ho was next attached 
to the army of General Moga, commandcr-in-chiuf of the Hungarian 
forces. On the 29th of October they crossed the Fischa, for the pur- 
pose of relieving tlie city of Vienna, then besieged by the army under 
Prince Windischgratz. A battle was fought near iSciiwechat, aud the 
Hungarians were signally defeated, the national guards having run 
away in ,the utmost confusion. General Moga was injured by a full 
from bis horse, and Kossuth, on the 1st of November, advanct'd 
Gorge! to the rank of General, imd invested him with the commaud- 
in-ebief of the Hungarian armies, lu the mouth of December the 
Austrian army, under Windischgriitz, crossed the frontiers of Hungary, 
and Gdrgei was compelled to abandon Presburg, and retreat from 
Raab ; he was repulsed at Windschacht, aud only saved his army by a 
retreat over the Mturecz mountain. In February 1819 ho was super- 
seded iu the cominaud-in-chief by General Dembinaki, a Pole, whom 
tho superior Hungarian officers refused to serve under, aud, calling a 
a council, made their determination known. Dombinski was then 
superseded by General Vetter, who, having fallen ill, the command in 
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cbiof ivoB again conferred on General QorgoL The AustriauB after- 
wards suffered a series of defeats. Gorgei's advanced guard under 
Damjanics stormed Waitxen, while he himself won the battle of Nagy- 
BarlUf and relieved the i^rrison of Komom. On the 14th of April 
Hungary was declared an independent state, a measure to which 
Gorgei was decidedly opposed, A provisional government was formed, 
Kossuth was named Governor of Hungary, and Gorge! was appointed 
Tiiinister of war, the duties of which office were executed by deputy, 
first by Damjanics and afterwarde by Klapka. Meantime Gorgei 
publicly announced his opposition to the provisional government, and 
thwarted many of their^ measures. He however at their request 
besieged Hilda, and took it by storm on the 2lBt of May, after which 
the seat of the provisional go vernment was transferred from Debreezin 
to Pesth. A series of disasters soon afterwards attended thellunga- 
rmns. At the request of the Austrian goverumout, a Russian army, 
under l^riuce Paskie witch, began to cross the Carpathian Mountains 
and enter Hungary, while the Austrian armies, now under the com- 
nj{iDd-iu-chief of Field-Marshal Haynau, advanced towards Buda and 
Komom. The TTungarian troops were defeated before Koxiiom, and 
Gorgei was wounded, but the main body mode good its retreat to 
Waitsen, where Gorgei, after a few days, when the state of his wound 
permitted, joined the troops, while Kliipka remained with the gariisou 
iu the fortress of Komorn. Giirgei’s retreat with his army, closely 
pursued by the Russians, through the Carpathian Mountains, and 
then Boutli wards hy Dcbrecziu and Gros-Wardein to Arad, occupying 
from tlio 22ud of July to the 9th of August, is considered by military 
authorities to have been a masterly scrios of strategetic operations. 
The Hungarian army in the soutli hud been braten by Haynau, and 
retreated till its shattered remains united with the troops under 
Gorgei before Arad. On the llthof August Kossuth, by proclama- 
tion, resigned his governorship, and created Gorgei dictator. On the 
17th of August, 1819, the ITungarian army, 24^000 strong, and with 
150 guns, laid down their arms at Vilagos to the Russian general 
Rudiger, (hirgei also scut orders to General Klayika to Burivn<ler the 
fortress of Kouiorn. This however Klapka refused to do, and after- 
wards obtained lionourahle terms of capitulation. On the 29th of 
August Gorgei received a letter from Haynau commiinicatiug the 
])ardi.)u of the Eiiijicror of Austria, and apYtointing Cariuthia as his 
idace of residence. He has since I'esided at Klageufurt, and has pub- 
li.shrd ‘Mein Leboii iind Wirken in Ungiiru in doii Jahren 1848 und 
1tS49. von Arthur Gorgei,’ 8v<»., licipzig, 1852, which was soon after- 
wards translated into KiigUsli under the title of ‘My Life nud 
Acts iu Hungary iu the years ISIS and 1849,* 2 vula 8vo, London, 
1852. 

GG'KGIAS, of Leontini, in Sicily, celebrated among contemporaries 
us a stati.'srnau, so|)hist, and <irator, belongs to the most brilliant period 
of the literary activity of Greece, and has been immortiilisod by the 
1 lialogiio of Plato which bears his name. The dates of his birth und 
death are alike uncertain, but ho is said to have been older than 
Auiiphou, the onitor, who was born iu 880 and the number of 
his years jfar outran the ordinary length of human ezistenco, iu the 
different statements ranging between 100 and 109. Whatever may 
have been the speculative errors of Oorgias, his long life was remark- 
able fur an iiudoviutiug practice of virtue and teiiiYK^raiice, which 
Hccnrod to his last days the full possession of his faculties, and im- 
parted cheiTfuluess and resignation to the hour of death. 

According to Eusebius, Gorgias flourished in the 86th Olympiad, 
and wont to Atiiciis (Olyuip. 88, 2, or n.c. 427) to seek assistance for 
his native city, whoso independence was menaced by its powerful 
neighbour S^^raciisc. in this mission ho justified the opinion which 
his townsmen had formed of his talents for business and political 
sagacity, and upon its successful termination withdrew from public 
life and returned to Athens, which, us the centre of the mental activity 
of Greece, offered a grand field for the display of his intellectiiid 
{lowers and acquirements. lie did not however tako up his residence 
permanently iu that cit3% but diirided his time between it and Larissa 
in Thessaly, where he is said to have died shortly before or after the 
death of ISocrates. 

To the 84th Ulymii. is ashigued the publication of his philosophical 
work Qulitlcd ‘ Of the Nou-boing, or of Nature,’ iu which, according 
to the extracts from it iu the pseudo- Aristotelian work ‘Do Xeno- 
phane, Zenone, ot Gorgia,’ and in Sextus Empiricus, he proposes to 
show, Ist, that absolutely nothing subsists ; 2ud, that even if anything 
subsists, it cannot be known ; and 8rd, that even if aught subsists and 
can be known, it cannot be expressed and couimunicated to others. 
His pretended {troof of the first position is nothing less than a subtle 
play with the dialectic of the Eleato), as carried out to its extreme 
cousequenues by Zeno and Melissus. There is much more of originality 
in the arguments which ho advouoes to supYiort tlio other two : thus, 
iu respect to the second, ho urged that if being is conceivable, every 
conceY>tion must be an entity, and the uoii-beiiig inconceivable ; while, 
iu tho third case, he showed that as language is distinct from its 
object, it is difiioult either to exiiress accurately our perceptions or 
adequately to convey them to others. Now, however sophistical may 
have been the purpose for which all this was advanced, still it is no 
^ght merit to have been the first to establish the distinction between 
conception and its object, and between the word as tho sign of thought 
and thought itself. By thus awakening attenUou to the difference 


between tho subject and the object of cognition, ho contributed largely 
to the advancement of philosophy. 

In these arguments however, and generally in his physical doctrines, 
Gorgias deferred in some measure to the testimony of sense which the 
stricter Bleatse rejected absolutely as inadequate and contradictory : 
on this account, although the usual statement which directly styles 
him the disciple of EmYiedoules is erroneous, it is probable that he 
drew from tho writings of that philosopher his acquaintance with the 
physiology of the Eleatio school. 

Subsequently it would nYipear that Gorgias devoted himself entirely 
to the practice and teaching of rhetoric ; and in tills career his pro- 
fessional labours seem to have been attended both with honour and 
with {irofit According to Cicero (‘ Do Orat*, i. 22 ; iii. 32), he was the 
first who engaged to deliver impromptu a public address upon any 
given subject. These oratorical disjilays were charaoterisod by the 
poetical ornament and elegance of the language and tho antithetical 
structure of the sentence, rather than by tho depth and vigour of the 
thought ; and tlie coldness of his eloquence soon passed into a proverb 
among the ancients. Besides some fragments, there are still extant 
two entire orations, ascribed to Gufgias, eutitlod respectively ‘The 
Encomium of Helen,’ and * the Apology of Palamedes,’ two tasteless and 
insipid curnpositiuiis, which may however not be the works of Gorgias. 
On this point consult Foss (' De Gorgia Leoutino Commentatio,’ Ilidle, 
1828), who denies their authenticity, which is maintained by Schbn- 
horu (‘ De Authontia Declamationum qmu Gcorgun Leontini nomine 
extant/ Breslau, 1826). 

* QORTSCHAKOJ^F. There are three Russian princes, brothors, of 
Hxis name : two of them have distinguished themselves os military com- 
maudors, and one as a diplomatist. They are descended from a noble 
family of groat antiquity. 

‘^ruiNCE Pktior Goutsciiakoit was born about 1790. He was en- 
gaged in the cumY>aign against France in 1813-14, and was afterwards 
employed in the Caucasus under General YermololT. lii 1826 he was 
Apfiointod quartor-master goueral of the army ooiximanded by Wittgen- 
stein, under whom, in the Russian war with Turkey, he commanded 
a division of infantry, and signed tho treaty of peace at Adriaiiople. 
He was afterwards advanced to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
anti iu 1839 was made governor of Eastern Siberia. In 1843 he was 
{iromoted to tho rank of geueiral of infantry, and in 1851 retired from 
scrvicui. 

* Pui2<cB Micuakl Ooutscuakofv was born in 1795. Tn 1828 ho 
Borvod iu the artillery of the Russian imperial guard, and was made 
chief of tlie dtat major of the corps under Rudsewich, and later under 
1C rosso wski, and directed the operations of the sieges of Silistria and 
Schumia iu 1828-29. During the campaign in Poland in 1831, he 
discharged the duties of chief of the dtat major under count Pahlen, 
at tho same tiiiio that he held the command iu chief of the artillery. 
Ho particularly distiiiguishod liimsolf at the battle of Ostroleuka and 
at the takiug of Warsaw. He was wounded at the battle of Grochow, 
and was rewarded for his bravery with the rank of lieutenant-general. 
On the retirement of Count Toll ho succeeded him as chief of the 
general staff of the entire army, a situation which he still retains, lii 
1843 he was raised to the rank of general of artillery, and in 1846 was 
appoiuted military governor of Warsaw. He commanded the Russian 
armies which occUY>iod the Danubiau Principalities in -1853. On the 
23rd of March 1854, the Russian army crossed the Dauubo at three 
points — at Oalatz, under Liiders ; at Braila, uodor Gortschakoff him- 
self ; and at Ismail by a coiqis under l Jsohakofi*. He couduotod the 
operatiouB till he was superseded in April by Prince Paskiewitch, who 
having been wounded before Silistria on the 8th of J une, resigned tho 
command in chief to Prince Gortsohakolll In the mouth of July the 
siege of Silistria was raised, and tho Russian armies re-crossed the 
iMnube. In the month of August they quittod tho Danubiau Prin- 
cipalities, and withdrew within the Russian frontier. In March 1855 
he was appointed to succeed Prince Menschikoff in the command of 
the Russian foi*ces in the Crimea. He Biiperintouded the protracted 
defence of Seba'^topol, und with consummate skill seourod the final 
retrout of the Ruasiaii troops from the blazing ruins of the fortress. 

^PiiiNOE Alexandeu Gortschakoff was born in 1800. He was 
educated for the career of diplomacy in which ho has been always 
occupied. In 1 824 he became secrotary to the Russian embassy in 
Loudon. In 1830 he was cliarg(5 d'affaires at Fiorenco. In 1832 he 
was ap|*oiated counsellor to the Russian embassy at Vienna. In 1841 
he was sent to Stuttgart as onvoy extraordinary, and negociated the 
marriage of the Gvaixd-Duchess Olga with the jPriuce-Royal of Wiir- 
tomberg. Ho remained at Stuttgart as Russian envoy to the German 
diets, which wore occasionally held, till he was recalled in June 1854, 
to receive special instructions from the Emperor Nicholas for tho 
special mission to Vienna, with which be was charged in July 1854. 
He continued at Vienna occupied with the negooiatious for peace 
between Russia and tho western powers till tho conferences Ilually 
ceased iu 1855. 

GOSLICKI, LAURENTIU3, a learned Pole, who lived in the 16th 
century. Having cozllineuccd his studies at Cracow, he continued 
them at Padua, where he published ilia work ‘ De Optimo Senatore,* 
which was printed at Venice, and published at Loudon, 1733, 4 to, 
under the title of tho ‘ Accomplishod Senator Laurentius Goslicki 
Bishop of PosnaniaJ done into English by William Oldisworth/ Tho 
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traDslator girea in hia notea a parallel between the Polish and English 
oonafcitutiona. GkialidLi entered the chnrchi became biahop of Poanania, 
and was frequently employed in many political affairs. 

* OOSSE, PHILIP HENRY, F.K.a, was bom at Worcester in 1810. 
He early evinced a great love for natural history, but was at the outset 
of life engaged in commercial occupations. He went to Newfoundland 
in 1827, romainod there ei^ht years, then stayed three years in Canada, 
and afterwards travelled in the United States. During his stay in 
these countries he devoted great attention to natural history, and soon 
after his return to this country published the ‘Canadian Naturalist.' 
This work, the result of his observations in the districts to which it 
relates, containB many charming descriptions of natural 8000017 and 
objects. He norwards visited Jamaica, and on his return wrote and 
published a little volume on ‘The Birds of Jamaica.” This was 
followed by a larger work, published in 1849, and entitled ‘Iliua« 
trations of the Di^ of Jamaica.' He also enriched the pages of the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History by an account, in a series 
of articles, of the insects of Jamaica, In the year 1849 he pub- 
lished a general work, entitled an ‘ Introduction to Zoolog}*.' In 1850 
he was employed by Mr. Lovell Reeve to write n volume in his scries 
of natural history works, which was published with the title ‘ Popular 
British Ornithology.' lu* 1S51 lie published a further account of his 
experience iu the pursuit of natural history iu Jamaica, and gave a 
very interesting account of his residence there : the work was entitled 
‘A Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaica.* Besides these, he had been 
engaged in writing several voluines on natural history for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Mr. Gosso, having repaired to 
the Devonshire coast for the benefit of his health, soon collected enough 
information, ivith regard to marine animals, to publish, iu 1853, 
another work, entitled ‘Rambles of a Natui’alist on the Devonshire 
Coast/ illustrated with 28 plates from Mr. Goase's own drawings, lu 
this work the author gave his experience of keeping creatures iu 
vessels filled with sea-water. This arrangement, which has since been 
more correctly called an Aquavivarium, he named uii Aquarium. In 
1854 he published a work on this subject, with the title, ‘The: 
Aquarium, or Unveiling of the WoudcTs of the Deep Sea.* It was 
illustrated with a number of coloured plates, and served greatly to 
encourage a taste for the cultivation of plants aud animals iu vessels 
filled with sea-water. Mr. Gosso has lately published the first part of 
a work entitled ‘ A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles.’ 

Whilst Mr. Gosse has been thus usefully employed in writing works 
which have diffused widely a taste for the study of natural objects, he 
has not neglected original observations, and has obtained for himself 
a high position as a scientific and accurate observer. Amongst his 
oontributious to science which deserve this character are his papers 
on Insects, in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History,' and his 
papers on the structure aud functions of the Hotiferaf in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Microscopical Society/ and the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions.' In consequence of these latter papers Mr. Gosse was elected a 
Follow of the Royal Society in June 1850. 

GOSSKLIN, P. F. J., a distinguished geographer, bom in 1751, at 
Lisle. From 1772 to 1780, he travelled iu different i>arts of Europe 
engaged in geograjihicul and antiquarian researches. At the beginning 
of the revolution he was returned by bis province sis a deputy to the 
national assembly, and iu 1791 wus nominated by the king a member of 
the central administration of commerce. The Committee of Public 
Safety employed Gosseliu iu the department of war. lu 1799 he 
received a place in the cabinet of medals at Paris, which he retained 
till his death in 1830. His principsil works are ‘ Geograpbie des Grecs 
analysdc/ Paris, 1790, in quarto, with teu majis, and ‘Rdcheruhes sur 
la Gdographie Bysiematique ct positive dca Anciens,’ 4 vula, Paris, 
1798 to 1813, iu 4 to, with 54 maps. The researches contaiued in 
these works throw great light on the geographical knowledge of the 
ancients. Oosscliu also assisted in the translation of Strabo, which 
was undertaken by the order of the French government, aud published 
at Paris, 1805 to 1819, in 5 vola 

GOSSON, STEPHEN, a native of Kent, was born in 1554. In 
1572 he was entered at Christchurch, Oxford, where he took his 
Bachelor's degree, aud then removed to London. Ho was there a 
family tutor, and wrote tliree plays — a tragedy called ‘ Catiline's Cou- 
Hpiracics/ a comedy called ‘Captain Mario,' and ‘Praise at Parting/ a 
moral play. These plays were never printed, and would now be quite 
unknown but for the remorseful mention which the author himself 
afterwards made of them. He was but twenty-five years old when he 
published uue of the most curious, and the second iu order of time, 
of the Puritanical tracts Inveighing against plays aud stage-playing. 
This was ‘ The Schoole uf Abuse, conteining a plesauiit iuvective 
against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, lesters, and such hko CaterpiUers of a 
Commonwealth,* 1579‘S7. This pamphlet^ more scurrilous than either 
pleasant or logical, was reprinted by the Shakspere Society in 1841. 
It was followed iu the same year by Qobbou’h niiscellaueous volume, 
called ' The Epbemtrides of Phiaio ' (reprinted in 1586), one part of 
which, ‘ A Short Apologio of the Schoole of Abuse against Poets, 
Pipers, Players, and their Excusers/ was directed against Thomas 
Lodge's ' Reply to Stephen Gosson touching Plays/ Both of those 
works of Gosson were dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, who, according 
to Spenser, Bar>rned the writer for liis labour. He took up Uio argu- 
ment agaitti with violent personal abuse of Lodge, in his ‘ I'lays confuted 


in Five Actions,' publishodin 1581 or 1582, aud dedicated to Sir Francis 
Walsingham. Another work of Gosson is the ‘Pleasant Quippos for 
Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen,' printed in 1595, and again in 
1596; a versified composition containing some hard satirical hits, but 
no poetry. His only other known offasioiw aro versos prefixed to three 
works of his day, and a sermon called ‘ The Trumpet of War,* which 
was printed in 1598. Gosson had then taken orders, and was parson 
of Great Wigborough in Essex. In 1600 ho was instituted to the 
rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; and it is a curious fact that 
there exists a letter of his dated in 1616, in which, with expressions 
of respect, he recommends to Edward Alleyn the player three poor 
people for admission to Dulwioh Hospital. Gosson held the rectory 
of St. Botolph at his death, which took place in his parish on tlio 
13th of February 1623. 

GOTHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, was bom at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Maino on the 28th of August 1749. The history, or rather the 
poetical account, which ho has given of his own life iu the book 
ontitled ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit : aus tueiuem Lebeu,' enables the 
reader to trace from early childhood the mental development of this 
extraordinary man. The • taste of his father (wlio was a man in 
comfortable circumstauccH) for literature and works of art, and the 
sensation created by the breaking out of the Sevou Years’ War, had 
a great influence on his mind, aud had the effect of forming him to 
habits of reflection. In early years he sooms to have had anxious 
thoughts about religion, and before he had attained the age of eight 
he devised a form uf womhip to the ‘ God of Nature/ aud actually 
burned sacrifices. Music, drawing, natural science, the study of 
languages, all liad charms for him ; and to further his proficiency iu 
language, he wrote a romance, wherein seven sisters corresponded 
each iu a different tongue, ilo soon turned liis attention t(i poetry, 
aud composed songs for the amusement of some youug ]>crsoua with 
whom ho had become accideutally acquainted. These young pemons 
however turned out to be bad characters, mid his coiiuoetiun with 
them was broken off. The iutimaey led to his feeling for the first 
time the passion of love. Grctchen (Peggy), who gave a name to tlio 
heroine of ‘ Faust/ was the object of his early ])a8sion ; she was related 
to one of his young friends, and seems to have been a sensible wcll- 
incliuad girl, who would have warned him from her own circle of 
acquaintance. After the connection was broken off, he never saw her 
again : a severe fit of illness wus the cousecjueiiee uf tills separation. 
Shortly after his recovery, ho was sent to the University of Leip/.ig, 
where Gottsched, wlio favoured the French school, Ernesti, and Qellert, 
were leading men. Here liis decided poetical turn first became mani- 
fest; and though Liu father designed him to study jurisprudence, 
instead of devoting himself to this pursuit, he looked around him, iu 
order to learn or discover some salisfaetory tlicury of poetry. But it 
was tho iufaucy of Gorman literature ; he could iiud uo certain 
criterion of taste, and this prompted him to look within himself. 
“ Here began," says he, “ that toudeucy, from which I did not depart 
all 11 ly life, to turn everything which pleased or pained me into a 
song." A little piece called * Dio Lauue des Verliebteu ' (‘ The Lover's 
Whinisicality ') appeared at this time, as well as a comedy cullul 
‘Die Mitschuldiger ' (‘The Accomplices'), which was designed to 
exhibit the immorality of private life concealed under a smooth out- 
side.. TTe also paid attention to the history of tlie fine arts : Wiuckel- 
mann was his favourite author. Uo even made some attempts at 
etching ; but tho exhulutions of the acid impaircfl his health, aud he 
had hardly recovered in 1768, the year iu which ho left Leipssig. To 
restore him to strcngtli, lie was sent to the residence of a lady named 
Klettenborg, tho ‘fair saiut/ whose confessions are recorded in 
‘ Wilhelm Mcister.' Slio was a mystic : her society led Gdtlie to study 
the alchemical aud cabalistic authors ; ami he even hud thoughts of 
fuuuding a new religion, to bo based on the Alexandrian philosophy. 
These strango pursuits made him turn his attention to natural seience, 
and when ho went to Strasbourg to fiuish his legal studies ho neglected 
jurisprudence for chemistry and anatomy. Here he became acquainted 
with Herder, who advised him to peruse the Italian poets. On his 
return home he publislicd the play of ‘ Gbtz von Berliohiugcii ’ (1773) 
and the novel of ‘ Weriher ’ (1774), which excited a sensation over all 
Germany. The Prince of SVeimar Qiode his acquaintauco, aud on 
assuraing tlio government invited him to his court. He went to 
Weimar in 1775, and iu 1779 was made a privy-councillor (goheimrath), 
aud iu tho same year accompauied his prince to Switzorhmd. lu 1786 
he travelled into Italy, where he remained two years. Subsequently 
he became one of the ministry, received honourable xiiarks of distiiic- 
iion from different sovereigns, and closed a long life, devoted entirely 
to science, literature, and art, in 1 832. 

As this brief sketch of Gdthe's life has not given a view of tho 
order of his works, we shall hero notice them nearly iu their chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

‘Werther/ which was one of hla earliest productions, was oooa- 
sionod by the suicide of a young gentleman named Jerusalem. It is 
written with immense power aud energy, of which the flat Euglisli 
translation affords a very inadequate idea. 

‘ Gotz von Berlichingen ' is less a drama than a series of dramatic 
scenes, which give an almost pictorial view of the times of the Emperor 
Maximilian. The charaoter of Martin Luther, yet a monk, the 
Bauerkrieg (war of the peasants), tho Fehmgericht^ or secret tribunal 1 
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are exhibited with a graphic accuracy which, couBidering the age of 
the author, is wouderfuL ^ character of Gotz, an old German 
kulghl^ who lives to see civil rights overpower the old clubdaw, is 
most interesting, while his fata excites our deepest sympathy, ^e 
oharacters of Adelaide, an intriguing court-lady, and Francis, an 
amorous page, display great knowledge of liuman nature. A transla- 
tion of this piece was oue of Sir W. Scott's earliest works. 

The dranuk of ^Egmont* is immortalised by the character of 
Clara, which is a moat beautiful picture of feminine constancy and 
devotion. 

These works, together with a voi'iety of small poems, may be 
reckoned as the prototypes of one class of his writings. The small 
poems arc the exact illustration of that habit which has been already 
noticed. A single thought, and that a very trivial one, often forms 
the sole subject of a lyrical piece ; yet these thoughts are so true to 
nature, and are so perfectly suited to the subject, as to render those 
little effusions perhaps the most delightful of all his works. To the 
same class may be referred * Ciavigo,' a domestic tragedy, and * Stella,' 
a sentimental comedy with rather an equivocal morsd. 

The second order of works consists of those which were written at 
u later period of life, the prototypes of which are clusHical models. 
^ Iphigouia uuf Tauris' stuuda at the head of this class, and is univer- 
sally admitted to breathe a more truly Greek spirit than auy work of 
modern times. It is a mastoi^piece of its kind ; the antiquity of its 
aspect does not consist in a blind re;'ard for ancient forms, for it has 
not even the chorus of the ancient drama, but the very tlioiighta ore 
cast in a classic mould. Professor Heriuanii, of Leipzig, has turned 
parts of this drama into Greek. * Torquato Tasso ' is another piece 
of the same kind, which represents the contrary positions of a poet 
and a man of the world. His Milpigrams from Venice* and his 
‘ Elegies ’ also boar the classic stamji, and, though frequently licentious, 
are excellent as being a repetition uf the spirit of the Itomau clegaic 
and amatory poets. 

Three works of Gdbhe stand prominently forth, which it is dldlcult 
to place in any class ; these are ‘ Wilhelm Mcisier’s Apprentictiship/ 

* Hermann and Dorothea,' and * Faust’ The lirat is a novel, which 
oontuiiiH many valuable critical remarks (particularly on Shakspero's 

* Hamh^t'). but its main purpose is to exhibit the progress of a young 
man who, though at first ignorant of the world and filled with the 
most romantic ideas, ends with being an accomplished gentleman. It 
exhibits a wonderful iusight into the springs of aictiou, and many of 
the scenes give curious pictures of German life. Thts character of 
Miguoti has been the oiigiu of Sir W. Scott's Feiiella iu * Povcrll of 
tlie i'cak,' and of l<]smerulda iu Hugo's ^ Notre Dame/ In some respects 
it is the most remarkable of GutWs works. To English readers it 
is woll-knowu by Carlyle's characteristic translation. 

^Iformann and Dorothea' is a kind of idyllic epos; the subject is 
merely a love story in a small towu ; the pictures arc drawn from 
hum\>i» life, but the style is Homeric, and the plot artfully interwoven 
with the French llovolutiou. J. H, Voss had previously written his 
idyll ' fmise ' also iu hexaincterri, and in imitation of the Greek style; 
but ITt'gol, professor of philosopliy at Berlin, ingeDiou.sly pointed out 
the dilLreiico betwe'eu the two works, and showed that * Luiso ' is a 
mere domestic idyl, while the subject of ^ Hermaim and Dorothea ' 
i.s not BO exclusively confined to family life as to shut out the pro.q)cct 
of 11 10 important events of liluropo. 

* Faust ' is a work too generally known, and requires too particular 
a coininout to be dwelt ou here. It is suflieicut to say that it rejire- 
seutd the agony of u student who is toiling after knowledge beyond 
his roach, and who afterwards deserts his studies and plunges into a 
course of sensuality. This romarkablo work exhibits all Guthe's 
various tendencies as it were concentrated into oue focus ; and beyoml 
auy other recent work has exercised the skill of comiueutaturs and 
critics. 

A now form of the old poem oi * Ileynard the Fox,' iu hexameter 
verse, a number of small dramatic pieces, and, above all, the delightful 
biography entitled ‘Dichtuiig uiid Wahrheit: Aus moiuem Lebeu,* 
(Truth and Poetry ; from my Life), possess the highest merit. 

The later writings of Gbthe, such as the second part of * Faust,’ 
^ Pandora,’ &c., diiler widely from his earlier works. They are gene- 
rally imitations of antique forms, whether or not they possess the 
true poetic BX>irit is a matter of warm dispute. Oriental scholars 
greatly admire his ^ Wost-eastcru Divan,’ a colloctiou of poems in 
the I*ersian style; and there are sumo beauties iu the novel 'Die 
'Wahlverwandsohafteu ’ (' The Ailiiiitics’). 

To understand Giitho's greatness, we must observe that lie m.ay 
almost be regarded os the creator of German literature, lieforo his 
time little hud been written in the language that was choracterisod by 
a decided superiority of thought or style. During the whole of his 
long life be was in oorrespondence with the chief authors uf his day, 
and ho thus exercised no small direct iufiuoucs on the literary labours 
of others. 

The universality of Gdthe’s genius is one of the most striking parts 
of his literary character. No writer ever attempted such a variety of 
kinds, and succeeded in alL In * Gdtz ' we find an historical dramatist 
going beyond Shakspere in irregularity ; in ' Werthor,* that species of 
sentiment which used to bo called * German' some thirty years ago; 
ftud in 'Iphigenia,' the strictest attention to Greek rules of art| and 
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a polished elegance which an Athenian would have admired. Not- 
tvithstauding his ardent pursuit of every branch of literature, he was 
scarcely less distluguishud for proficiency in every species of natural 
scienoo, to which a number of scieutifio works, with his *' Theory of 
Colours ' at their head, hw testimony ; and not only was he a writer 
on science, his speculations on the metamorphoses in plants, and on 
osteology, are now admitted to be suggestive of truths as important 
as th^ were original. 

Qothe was euthusiaatio in his admiration of the beautiful whoever 
it could bo found, whether in poetry, painting, architecture, music, 
oogravings, statues, or gems, and has left numberless aphorisms of 
the [greatest value to those who cultivate the fine arts. No petty ' 
jealousy seems to have stood in the way of this admiration for the 
beautiful; to the works of every class and of every country he gave 
what he considered their due tribute of praise. 

Gbthe has boon blamed fur having mingled too little in practical 
life, and fur not attending sufficiently to the interests of his country ; 
but probably he knew his capacities bettor than Lis judges, and felt 
that by cultivating the taste of his countrymen ho was conferring a 
more important benefit than by mixing in politics. A very good poet 
may be a very bad politician. In life and opinions he was a decided 
aristocrat, though raised from a comparatively humble station. While 
he admitted the insincerity, he a<hnired the elegance of the court ; 
and as he always shone in polished society, it is no great wonder that 
ho preferred it. 

Though many of his poems are highly metaphysical, he had never 
penetrated deeply into the philosophical writings of his country ziiou. 
The works of Spinosa had a great influence on his religious opinions : 
ho loved to consider the Doity rather iu than beyond nature, and of 
this panthoistic teudoucy many of his works are exponents. 

There is pcrha])s no author iu the world whose mind we have such 
on opportunity of studying accurately as that of Gbthe. Not only 
have we his numerous works, every one of which illustrates some 
peculiar mental state ; not only have wo a biography by himself, which 
has been elucidated and annotated by singularly minute and painstaking 
commentators, but there is also u host of publications eoutaining corre- 
apondeucos, characteristics, and conversations, all throwing light on 
this great man's character, and exhibiting him in overy possible relation. 
Hia correspondence witii Schiller, with Zelter, with a child (Bettino 
Breutano), the little tracts which have been translated by Mrs. Austin 
and published under the name of ' Characteristics of Gbthe,' and the 
ctmversatious with Eckeruiaun (a sort of Gorman Boswell), arc replete 
with amusement and instruction. 

Several complete editions of Gbthe's works have been publi$»hed by 
Cotta of Stuttgaixlt and others ; and an excellent and cheap edition, iu 
5 veils, royal 8vo, at Paris. 

GOTllUFRE'DUS. DENYS GODEFROY, born at Paris in 1549, 
studied at Louvain, Cologne, and other universities, and was made 
couucillor of tlio Chatolet at I'aris. Being obliged to leave B'raiico 
on account of the xiersecutious against the followers of the reformed 
religion, which he professed, he went to Geneva, where ho was made 
professor of law in 1580. Jii 1589 Henri IV. appointed him bailli, or 
governor, of the district of Gex, bordering ou Geneva ; but he was 
driveu thence by the arms of the Duke of Savoy, on which occasion 
iio lost his books and other property. In 1594 he was appointed to 
the chair of law at Strasbourg, aud in 1004 he removed to Heidelberg, 
whore ho filled the same professorship, lu 1021, being driven from 
iloidelborg by the war iu the J’alatiuatc, he withdrew to Strasbourg, 
where he died iu the following year, with the reputation of being tho 
first jurist of his age. His edRion of tho ' Corpus Juris Ci villa, ’ 2 vols. 
fo!., has often beeu reprinted : the notes are valuable. Among his 
numerous other works on law tho following deserve mention: — 1, 

' Foutes Juris Canonic! 2, ‘ Praxis Civilis ex Autiquis et Recentioribus 
Beriptoribus 2, ' Index Chrouologicus Legum ct Novollarum k.lua- 
tiniauo Imp. Comxioaitarum 4, 'QuiestiouesPoliticro ex J ure Comtuuui 
et Histuria absumptuc;' 5, ' Dissertatio de Nobilitate;' 0, 'Cousuetu- 
dincs Civitatum et Proviuemrum Gallim, cum Notis 7, ' Statute ReguL 
Galliue, juxta Fraucorum ct Burgundiunum Cousuetudiues cum Jure 
Coiumuui collata et Commentariis illuatrata ;' 8, a Greek aud Latin 
edition of the ' Proiiqituarium J uris * of Hoi'monopulus. Ho wrote 
also on clossioal literature ; — 9, 'Nottc in Ciceronem 10, ' Conjectura*, 
varise Lectionos, et Loci Communes iu Seneca;' 11, ' Auotores Lingiue 
Latiusc in unuin redar.ti Corpus,' with notes; 12, ' Autiquus Hiatorim 
ILbri sex,’ being a compilation from Berosus, Manetho, Cato, aud other 
ancient historians. He wrote likewise a controversial work ou a 
subject of peculiar interest in his time, ' Maiiiteuue et Defense des 
Euixiereui*s, Rois, i^rincos, £tats, et Rdpubliquea, contro les Censures, 
Mouitoires, et Excommunications des Papes.' Ilia minor works, 

* Gpuscula,’ wore xiublished together in 1 voL ibl. Sduebier, * Histoire 
Littdraire do Geubve,' gives a catalogue of all the works of Douys 
Godefruy, with a biograxihical notice of the writer. 

GuTHOFKE'DUS. JACQUES GODEFROY, son of Donys, was 
born at Geneva in 1587. In 1G19 ho was appointed professor of law 
at Geneva, aud afterwards was made councillor of state ; he also filled 
various other important offices of that republic, and was sent upon 
several foreign uiUsious, all of which he discharged to the satisfaction 
of his oouutrymon. He was deexdy versed iu the study and history of 
jurisprudence iu all its branche.=«, was on acoomplisbcd classical 
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Bobolar, and upon the 'whole wa&> one of the mont distinguiahed men 
that Geneva has produced. His principal work, about which he 
laboured for thirty years, and which was published after his death, is 
bis edition of the Theudosiiiu code, or collection of the Roman law as 
pi-omulgated Theodosius the younger, A.D. 438. This Theodosian 
code contains the edicts and rescripts of sixteen emperors, from the 
first Constantine to Theodosius himself; it is divided into sixteen 
books, and the laws are arranged in chronological order. An abridg- 
ment of this code is contained in the * Breviarium ’ of Anionus, a com- 
pendium of the Roman law, compiled in 506, by order of Alaric, for 
the use of his Roman subjects. Several editions of the Theodosian 
code, all of them more or less defective were pnblishod in the 16th 
century. The edition of Gothofredus, entitled ' Codex Theodosianus 
cum perpetuis Notis,' 6 vols., fol., 1665, is a master work of its kind. 
To the text of the Code Godefroy subjoins the ancient explanation, 
followed by his own notes, in which he adverts to the various readings, 
and to the parallel or conflicting passages in the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinian Codes ; and he completes the illustration of each title by^ an 
ample commentary on the scope and tendency of the various enact- 
ments, presenting the reader with an immense mass of erudition, 
classical, historical, and juridical. ITe lias moreover proBxod to the 
first volume a ' Chronologia Codicis Theodosiani/ followed by ‘ Prole- 
gomena * on the same, concerning the history of the Code. The last 
volume contains ^ Notitia Dignitatum scu Administrationum tarn 
Civilium quam Militarium Imperii,' a ^ Prosopographia,’ or uotico of 
all persons nientioned in the Code, a ' Topograpbia, sivc Orbis Ihima- 
nu» ex ('ordice Theodesiano descriptus,* and a ^Glossarium Nomicum 
Codicis Theodosiani.’ All tliene accessory tracts arc so many mines of 
most valuable information. Gibbon, in the * Memoirs of bis own Life,’ 
acknowledges the great obligations he owed to Godefroy’s labours 
while composing his own ' llistory of the Roman Kmpire,’ and he 
styles his edition of the Theodosian Code ’a full and capacious re^josi- 
tor}' of the political state of the Empire in the 4 th and 5th ceutunes.’ 
About seventy 3'ears after the appearance of Godefroy s work, Professor 
J. D. Ritter republished it with various additions, in 7 vols. fol., 
Leipzig, 1736-45. Since that time iuedited fragments of the Theudu- 
siaii Code have been discovered in the Ambrosian and Turin libraries, 
filling up mauy lucutise in the first five books. * Codicis Theodosiani 
11 hr. v. priores : rccognovit, additamentis insignibus a W. F. Clossio ct 
Amedeo Peyron repertis aliisque auxit, notis subituneis turn ciiticis 
turn exegeticis instruxit Car. Frid. Christimiua Weuck.* 8vo., Lei[izig. 
1825. The most complete edition of the text of the Theodosian Code 
is that edited by Hauel in the * Corpus Juris Ante-J ustinianum,’ 
Bonn, 1837. 

Among the numerous other works of Jacques Godefroy, the follow- 
ing are the most esteemed: — 1, ’Manuale Juris;’ 2, Foutes quatuor 
Juris Civilis, containing fragments of the Twelve Tables,’ with notes ; 
3, ‘ De Statu I’agauorum sub Imporatoribus Christiauis ; ' 4, * Opus- 
culum dti Imperio Maris et de Jure Naiifragii colligeudi, Lego lihodia ; ’ 
5, * Notsn in Tertuliiani **Ad Nationos," libros duos iiieditos;' 6, 

‘ V. Orationes Libaiiii Sopbistss primum veste Latina donaUc ; ’ 7, 

* HI. Orationes; do Statu Germania), do Causa Odii Juliuni in Christa 
anos, de Causis Achiuoruiu Reipublicas lutcritus ; ’ 8, * Lissortatio de 
Suburbicariis Regionibus ct Ecclesiid ; ’ 9, * Fmguientu Legum Julias ot 
Papphe colleeta et Notis illustrato.' Ho also edited * Philos torgii 
Cappadoois Ecclesiastioss Historifc, libri xii.,’ and 'Vetus Orbis 
Descriptio Grseci Scripturis sub Constantio et Constautc Imporatoribus,’ 
in Greek and Latin. Godefroy wrote in Frciicb, * Le Mercure Jesuitique, 
ou Recueil de Pioocs coucernant les Progr^s dcs Josuitos dojmis 1620.’ 
Godefroy died at Genova in 1652. His juridical works, except his illus- 
trations of the Theodosian Code, were collected by Trotz, fol., Leyden, 
1733, with a notice of the author. 

♦GOUGH, HUGH, VISCOUNT, G.(?.B, a general in the British 
army, is of Irish extraction. Ills father, the late Geoige Gough, Esq., 
of Woodstown, Limerick, was the great-grandson of l)r. Francis 
Gough, a bishop of that see in the 17th century, lie was burn iu 
1779. Being a younger son, he adopted the military pnifossion, and 
entered the army in 1794 os ensign in the 34th foot. It was not long 
before he entered upon active service. In the following year he took part 
with his regiment in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope and of the 
Jiutch lleet in Saldanha Bay, and subsequently in the campaign in the 
West Indies, including the attack on Porto Rico, the brigand war m 
St. Lucia, and the taking of Surinam. Having obtained his majority iu 
the 87th regiment (the Prince of Wales’s Irish), he went out to the 
Spanish peninsula iu 1809, and commanded that corps at tiie battl^ 
of Talavera, Barossa, Yittoiia, Nivelle, Cadiz, and Tarifa; for his 
gallant conduct in which engagemeiits ho received a medal, with an 
heraldic augmentation to his armorial bearings. At Tarifa he wu 
severely wounded, as he was also subsequeully at Nivelle ; and again 
at Talavera, where he had a horse shot under him. For bis conduct 
ou this occasion, the Duke of Wellington recommended that liis 
lieutenant-colonelcy should be ante-dated to the date of his despatch, 
thus making him the first officer who ever received brevet-raiik for 
services performed iu the field iu command of a regiment. At Barossa 
his regiment captured the eagle of the 8th regiment of French troops, 
and the baton of Marshal Jourdan at Vittoria. Ho became a major- 
general in 1830, and went out to India iu 1837 to take command of a 
division of the Indian army. He had not however been long there 


when ho was oi-dered to proceed to China to take the command-m- 
chief of the British troops employed in that country. He hold this 
command at the attaok ou Canton, and for his services on that occasion 
ho was made a G.C.R He continued to hold this post during the 
entire series of operations in China, including the capture of Amoy. 
The war was concluded by the signature of the treaty entered into at 
Nankin in August 1842. For his servioos in these parts he was 
created a baronet towards the close of the same year, and was 
honoured with tlio thanks of both houses of parliament. Returning 
to India, ho assumed in the following year the post of commander-m- 
chiof of the British forces there, and found a field for reaping fr^n 
laurels in the following year. In December 1843 ho took command m 
person of the army in the campaign against the Mahrattas, which 
terminated in the victory of Mahorajpore, when, with the right wing 
of the army of Gwalior, be defeated the Mahratta forces and captured 
upwards of 50 guns. In 1845 and the following year ho found a fresh 
enemy in the Sikhs, whom ho defeated succesrtively, with the ossi^- 
anco of the governor-general. Lord Hardiuge, at Moodkee, Ferozeshoh, 
and Sobraon. For his gallant conduct in this bloody and most 
important war, ho again received a vote of thanks from both houses, 
and was also raised to the pei^rage as Baron Gough, iu April 
In the last desperate struggle with the same fierce enemies, in 181*^*49, 
Lord Gough showed the greatest bravery and decision, and finally 
drove them back within their own territories, having gained oyer t^ui 
the great victory of Goojorat, though at a heavy cost of life. For 
this achievement lie was again publicly thanked by the Mcinbled 
Houses of rarliameiit, and elevated to the viscountcy, the liSast India 
Company settling upon him a pension of 2000/. a year, to which a 
similar sum was added by the legislature. Having returned to England 
in the latter year, he has not since undertaken .my active employment. 
He was appointed to the colonelcy of the 87th foot iu 1841, and to 
that of the Royal Horse Guards in 1854, on the death of the Marquis 
of Anglesey. ; JiitvVs Ar-iuy Jjist ; 7Uc Ihvcc 

dencif^A of India.) 

♦GOUGH, JOHN Ik, who bos uc»nurcd celebrity as a lecturer on 
Temperance in America and in Great Britain, wa-* born at Saiidgate, 
in Kent, on the 22nd of August 1SJ7. 1 1 in father, who was u .soldier 

in the 40th and 52nd regimouts of foot, obtained his discharge with a 
pension in 1823. John ruci ived liis elementary iustrucliou from Ida 
mother, who taught the village school. He siibseipiently attended a 
school ill Folkestone. When ho was twelve years old lie was seat to 
America a.s au ajq)rcntico to a tradesman who was about to proceed 
there. With this person, who settled on a farm iu Oneida county, in 
the shite of New York, ho remained for about two years, till, seeing 
little prospect of learning a trade, he wrote to his father, and having 
obtained his permission, he quitted Oneida county, and took up his 
abode in the city of New York. Here he obtained employment in 
the Methodist Book-room, and was enabled to seiid to Enghiiid for his 
mother and sister, who joined him in August 18JJ ; ^his father 
declined the invitation, as ho did not wish to lose his pension. 
Scarcity of employment during the winter of 1833 reduced Gough 
and his mother and sister to deep distn^ss, and in July 1834 Ida 
mother, to whom ho was greatly attached, died.* Shortly^ sifter this 
event Gough became associated with young men of convivial dispo- 
sitions, to whom his social qualities made him au acquisition. Ho 
frequently attcndeil the tlieatre, and for some time was engaged as a 
comic singer and au actor. His hive of coinpaiiy Icil him into habits 
of intemperance, and he was thus frequently thrown out of einploy- 
ment. In 1839 he married, and commenced business on his own 
account as a book bim lor ; but his love of company and strong drink 
prevented him from succeeding. He uubsec]ucnt]y experionced dreadful 
sufiering trom more than one attack of dcliviiiui Ivcinciis and liis dis- 
tresses were aggravated by the death of his wife and child. He was 
reduced to a very iniserablo condition, when a strauger spoke to him 
in the street, and asked him in a kindly manner to sign the temporauce 
pledge; to this ho consented. Ilis talents for public speaking soon 
became known to the friends of the temperance cause, anil liis services 
wore much in request His first lecture was delivei-od on the 26th of 
December 1842. About five mouths subsequently he was induced by 
some of his former drinking companions to violate his pledge, and this 
was the cause of much unhappiness to him. Ho re-signed however, 
and resumed the course of public advocacy of Temperance principles, 
which up to the prosent time ho has pursued with remarkable success. 
In August 1853 Mr. Gough, acconqianiod by his wife, whom he had 
recently married, came to England ou the invitation of the London 
Temperance League, and continued in tliis country for two yotirs, 
lecturing in Exotor Hall and other lai-go buildings in Loudon, 
visiting also the principal towns iu Englimd and Scotland, creating a 
marked impression wherever he wont, and attracting large audiences 
to listen to his eloquent addresses. Mr. Gough has received numerous 
tc'Stimonials from individuals and societies, both in America and in 
Great Britain, in acknowledgment of bis labours on behalf of the 
Temperance cause ; and his services as a public lecturer have likewise 
been remunerated ou a very liberal scalo. He was under eugi^emeut 
to the Temporauce League in this country to resume his public advo- 
cacy iu August 1850, but having become exhausted by his labours in 
America in the spring of tho year, his medical advisers have enjoined 
roUremont from the excitoment of public speaking for a few months. 
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Mr. Gough’s eziraorditiary power as a public spraker arises cluc6y 
perhaps from his possessioii of the oombined qualifications of actor 
and orator, as well os from the camcstncsB of feeling by which his 
addresses are characterised. 

GOUGH, RICHARD, an eminent English antiquary, Sou of Henry 
Gough, Esq,, was born in Winchester-street, London, October 21, 
173f». ITo became a fellow-commoner of llcne't College, Cambridge, 
in July 17132, but left the University in 1756, without taking a degree. 
Ho was elected F.S.A, in 1767, and in 1771, upon the death of Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, Master of the Temple, was choson diractor of the 
society, an office which he held till 1767. Ho was elected F.U.S. 
in 1 775. Mr. Gough's first publication of importance was his ' Anec- 
dotes of Hritish Topogi-aphy,' dto., Lond., 1768, reprinted and 
enlarged in 2 vols. 4to., 1780. In 1773 ho formed the design of a 
new edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,' which he had partly begun to 
translatci before, and for the purpose of making additions to which 
lie hod for years made regular exciirsioiis through the dificrent 
counties of liingland, Wales, and Scotland. His edition of the 
* Britannia’ was at Length published in 1786, in throe volumes folio; 
reprinted in four volutues folio, 1806. In 1786 he published the 
first volume of the * Sepulchral Monuments of Great T»ritaiti, applied 
to illustrate the History of Families, MaTincrs, Habits, and Arts, 
at the diilen'iit T'oriods from the JNormaii Conquest to the Sixteenth 
Century.’ This splendid volmne in folio, which contaiiiH ilie first four 
centuries, was followed in 1766 hy a second, containing tlie fifteenth 
century ; and in 1766 by an Introduction to the second volume, with 
which he thought proper to conclude his labours, instead of continuing 
them to the sixteenth century, as he first intended. 

Among his publications of a minor kind were ^ An Account of tlio 
Bedford Missal/ ‘The History of JUesliy, in Essex,’ 4 to., 1803, and in 
the same year, ‘ An Account of the (Joins of the Seleucidm, Kings of 
Syria/ 4 to. 

31c was also the improver and editor of Martin’M ‘History of 
Thetford/ 4lo., 1780; published a new edition of Vcrtucs ‘ Medals, 
Coins, and Great Seals/ by Simon ; and in tlic same year c<intribut.ccl 
a preface and glossary t*^ Air. Nichols’s collection of ‘Royal and Noble 
Wills/ 4to. 

Mr. Gough drew up, at the united request of the president and 
follows, the * Histoi'y of the Society of Anticpiaries of London,’ pre- 
fixed to tlio first volume of their ‘ Arcliioologia/ in 1770; and to the 
elc*veu succeeding volumes of that w'ork, as well as to tho ‘Vetiista 
Momunenta,’ he contributed numerous valuable mem<iirs. Ho was 
equally liberal to Mr. Nichols’s ‘Bibliotheca Topogniphica Britannica/ 
and to his ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ 

Mr. ( lough died February 2U, 1806, and was buried in tho church- 
yard of Wormley, in Hertfordshire. J5y his last will ho bequeathed to 
the University of Oxford all his priiitciL books and maniiscripts on Saxon 
and Northern literature; all ins nuuiiiscripts, printed books, prints, 
maps, and drawings illustrative of or relating to British topography ; 
liis interleaved ccqiies of his three greater wtirks already meutioiicci, 
iiiid all his uiiGugravcil drawings of sepulchral iiiomiinouts ; with 
fourtenm volumes of drawings of bcpulchr:il and other moniimcmts in 
3*rancc ; the engraved ct»p per- plates of his greater works, &c. Tlie 
remainder of his library and collections were sohl by auction iu 1 81 0 
and 1812 ; Die printed books producing 3,552^. 3ir. 

{/iioff, Pref. to the (Jabiloguo of Mr. Goughs Tabrary; Nichols, 
JAterary A vacdoten), 

GOUJON, JEAN, a celebrated French sculptor, born iu (3oujon, 
is soinetimes called the Correggio of sculptors, from the Koftuess and 
delicate rouuducss of his execution, e.speciidly iu bosHo-rilievo, iu 
which be was excellent; he is also sometimes termed the fatlier of 
French sculpture. Many of liis works have perished, but two of the 
best still remain : the bassi-rilievi of the Naiades of the Fontaine des 
Innocents, and the four coIobhuI Caryatides in the Louvre, in the 
Salle des Cariatides, so named from Goujons works, built iu the 
reign of Henri 11. (loujon was also an architect; he was architect to 
tho king, and was appointed, conjointly with Bierre Lescot, to supers 
intend the building of the Louvre. He was oinifioyed alsti in other 
worKs by Henri 11. ; and he mode for him a largo naked statue of his 
mistrees, Diana of I’oitiers (the i^uchess of Valentinois), which is 
now in tho Louvre, in the Balle d’Aiigouleme. The figure, which is 
reclining and resting against a stag, has been extravagantly praised; 
but it is neutber well proportioned, nor does it possess any fine develop- 
ment of form characteristic of tho female : it is long, and wants 
undulation of line ; but this peculiarity might be supposed to belong 
to the individual, wore not tho nyinpbs of tho Fontaine dos Innocents 
conspicuous for the same defects, which shows that they are defects of 
manner. The accessory parts of his works are elabcirately executed. 
Goujon was a Huguenot, and fell a victim to the inassnere of 81. 
Bartholomew, iu 1672 ; he was shot while on a scafibldiug, working 
upon Borne bassi-rilievi at the Louvre. His remaining works have 
been engraved and juiblishcd in large octavo, by A. Itcved, ‘ (Euvres 
de Joan Goujon, gravd au trait d’apr^H scs Statues,* Ac., Paris, 1826. 
(D'Argenville, Vies tics fameux ArchUcctea Scul%deu,r8^ Ac,; Daudre 
Bardou ; Watelet ; Reveil et Duchesne ; Ac.) 

* GOULD, JOHN, a celebrated xiaturslist, was born on Se])tember 
14, 1804, at Lyme in Dorsetshire. lie early displayed a fondness for 
objects of natural history, and particularly for birds, of which ho began 


to prepare stuffed s^Hicimens for sale while yet a youth. He was at that 
time residing at Eton, and was even then noticed for the assiduity and 
intelligence with which he pursued his favourite study. On tho verge 
of the neighbouring forest, or in a boat in one of tho many creeks of 
the Thames, with liis gun and a book, he might be seen patiently 
watching for some desired specimen, which when secured was carefully 
prepared and added to his culloctiou. His skill in these preparations 
was remarkable; tho life-like attitude and natural positions of the 
birds were admired by all who saw them ; but Mr. Gould wished to 
attain soniothing more than this mechanical skilL He was desirous 
of becoming a scientific naturalist. He poHsesBod a few books on 
zoology, among which was Bewick's ‘British Birds,’ a Npecial favourite; 
these ho studied carefully, and when at length his reputation pro- 
cured him an engagement with the Zoological Society of London to 
prepare specimens for the museum of that society, ho had many 
opportunities of increasing his knowledge, of which he zealously availed 
hitiiRelf. A fine collection of specimens of birds from India had readied 
England, and in 1830 Mr. Gould was induced to uiidcrtako the publi- 
cation of ‘A Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains/ of 
which he furnished the descriptions, and of which his wife (whom he 
married after settling in London) was tho accomplished artist It was 
a most magnificent work, tho figures beautifully and accurat^^y 
coloiirod, iu imperial folio, and the price was fourteen guineas, fi’ho 
work was, iis it deserved to be, highly successful, and placed Mr. Gould 
at onco amongst tiic best natiiralists of bis age. 

This Biicce;«8 encouraged him to proceed. In 1 832 ho oomrnenced 
the publication in parts of his ‘Birds of Europe,’ and it was completed 
in 1837. Tho price of the twenty-two parts was 76/. 8s.; but though 
so costly, not a copy w.is ultimately left unsold. All tlio drawings 
for these were made ii]>oii the stone by Lis wife. He next published 
a ‘Alonograpli of the Uaniphastidie tlion a ‘Monograph of tho 
Trogouidsc.* In tho spring of 1838 Mr. Gould and his wife proceeded 
to Australia to prepare materials for his next great undertaking, the 
‘Birds of Australia.’ He was absent for two years, during which 
period “an iiiimonso mass of drawings, both ornithological and 
botaiiiciiJ, were madr by the iuiiiiitablo band and pencil” of Airs. 
Goulfl, hays her sorrowing hushiind in his preface, for she died within 
a twelvexiioiith of their return from Austnilia. In 1848 tho work was 
coiiiplet<'d, forming seven folio vohinicB, in which ho has figured anil 
described 600 species (twice as many as had been before known) from 
actual observation in their native haunts. He subsequently issued a 
‘ Monograph of the Trochilidso. or Humming-Birds,’ of which ho had 
formed an unrivalled collection. This collection had been long a 
favourite object, and bad been pursued with ardour and perseverance. 
Specimens were purchased singly or in small numbers at low or high 
[irices, they were transmitted from abniad in letters or in packing- 
ciiscs, till they amounted to 2000 sxieoimens, illustrating 320 spocies, 
a largo incroaso on what had bi-en previously described. In 1851 these 
Bpecimens were exhibited iu the garilons of tb<; Zoological Society in 
the Kfigeut's I’ark, and they were afterwards removed to the Crystal 
J’alace at Sydenham, iu addition to the works already named, Mr. 
Gould has published ‘leones Avium/ a ‘ Moiiogriq^h of the Macro- 
{lodiduo/ and a * Monograph of the Odontophorium.' 

GOWER, JOHN, an early English writer, was born in the first half 
of the 14th century. Wliothcr he was older or younger than Chancer 
is doubtful ; certain it is that they were friends, probably from their 
college days. Tho profession which Gower followed is as uncertain 
as his birtli-ycar. It appears that ho studied law, hut the story of his 
having been some time chief-justice of the Common Picas wants proof, 
lie was attsiched to the Duke of Gloucester, Richard ll/s uncle, and 
appears, like Chaucer, to have taken part iu censuring the vices and 
follies of tho ecclesiastics of those times. In the latter (lart of Gower’s 
life it seems nearly certain that a gooIucbb existed between him and 
Chaucer, and Tyrrwhit thinks bo has discovered some trace of it in 
certain ex}>resBionB of Chaucer, and in the fact that in tho second 
edition of his poems Gower omitted some verses in praise of Jiis iricud. 
As however this second edition did not appear till after the acccs^iou 
of Henry IV., it is probable that (Jhaucer, who only survived that 
event about a year, never felt the blow thus aimed against him. 

Gower's works are — 1. ‘ jSpeculiim Meditautis,’ a collection iu French 
verse of precepts and examphis of chastity. 2. ‘Vox Clamantis,’ a 
Latin jioum, in seven hooks, on the insurrection of the Commons under 
Richard 11. 3. ‘ Cor.fessio Amautis/ which is written for the most 

part in English oecave verse, witli interspersed Latin elegiacs and 
Latin prose tables of contents, something like the well-known running 
commoiiiary to tl.e ‘ Ancient Mariner.* It consists of eight hooks and 
a prologue, and In B(»me jiarts takes the form of a conversation between 
tho lover anti his jiriest, where story and disquisition are heaped on each 
other in the most unsparing itrofusion, with tho intention apparently 
of sf>1aolDg tho lover. 

The ‘ Coufessio Aiiiantis ' was written towards the end of Gower's 
life, and appears by its form to Lave indicated a wish on his part to 
conform to that taste for English poetry which Chaucer had awakened 
among his countrymen. As a poet ho ranks very far below bis friend. 
His verses are tedious, overladen with mispli^ed learning not even 
poetically introduced ; and it seems pretty evident that bad Cbauccr 
never lived, Gower would have continued to^ the end of his days a 
composer of Norman couplets and Latin elegiacs. 
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Some emaller poema of Guwer a remain in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but none of any conaequenco or merit. The only 
one of Qower’a works which is printed ia the * Confessio Amantia/ 
which went through four editions before the yoar 1560. Of hia histoiy 
nothing more is known, except that his principal work (the * Confessio 
Amantis’) was written in conaequonce of a casual meeting with 
Richard II., when that prince naked him to “ book some new thing; ” 
that he became blind in his later years, and that at his death he was 
buried in the church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where his monu- 
inoiit remaina Whatever may ho thought of his poems, no one can 
deny him the praise of having by bis benefactions to the above- 
mentioned building left a monument whioh no lover of art can )>ass 
without admiration. Cower stands half-way between tlie niinstral of 
Normandy and the English poet, and he seeum to have transferred 
the faults of a declining literature into the language of one newly 
arisen. 

GOYEN. JAN VAN, a celebrated Dutch painter, bom at Leyden 
in 1596. Ho studied under several masters, and lastly under E. 
Vandcrvelde ; and is distinguished for busy catial and river scenes, 
and occasioDally sea-pieces ; some of his figures were painted by 
Jan Steen. His pictures are good in all respects saving colour, in 
which they are cold, green, and dark — owiug no doubt ohielly to 
the effect of time upon an injudicious choice of colours, or, as some 
conclude, to the use of ITaarli-m blue. Van Goyeti was certain and 
rapid in his execution, and once wagered, as related by Jlnogstraetcu, 

^ Aoademie der Scbildorkunst,’ with two other painters, N. Kuipliergcn 
and J. Parcelles, to paint the best picture in a single day: the works 
of all three were good, but the judges awarded the prize to I’arcellca. 
Van Goyen died at the Hague, according to IToubraken, in 1656. 
There arc a few etchings by him. (Houbrakon, (iroote Sekoufturg^ drc.) 

GOZZl, COUNT JGASPARO, a writer of some distinction in the 
Italian literature of the 18th century, was bom at Venice, December 
4. 1715. lie was educated in a college at Murano, but instead of 
applying himself to the more serious parts of study, he indulgt^d his j 
natural turn for light literature, and works of taste. So great indeed 
w'ere his indolence and easiness of temper, and his aversion to whnt 
looked like business, that notwithstanding bis patrifnonial property 
was at first very conpiderable, ho suffered it to go entirely to wreck, 
leaving himself no other resource than his pen. He had consequently 
many struggles to encounter, nor wore his niiBrortnnos niiich lightened 
by his marriage with Luigia Bergalli, a lady of considerable literary 
attainmonts, but his senior by ten yoars, and not altogether so aniiable 
in domestic life as in her poetical effusions. She was however a woman 
of talent, and besides many original dramas and comedies, she made a 
translation of Terence in blank verae, and likewise one of Rticiiie; 
besides which she displayed some proficiency in painting. We may 
therefore credit bis biographers when they tell us that he sincerely 
regretted her loss, notwithstanding the various vexations she had 
caused him ; and more especially as she had boruo him a numerous 
offspring. 

His already shattered fort\ine had, in the meanwhile, been nlmosi 
totally diliiitidatcd by Lis wife’s undertaking the mauagemeiit of the 
theatre San Angelo at Vonico; wlieroby ho was reduced to such 
extremity, that he was compelled to make a subsisteuco by translating 
for booksellers, and other literary occupation ; and is said not only to ' 
have assisted Fos^carini in bis 'Storia della Letteratura Veiieziana,’ j 
but to have been the chief autlior of the work, filling up the outline, ' 
which was all that had been furnished by the other. At length, after > 
having toiled with his pen till more than sixty years of ago, fortune • 
showed herself all at once more propitious ; for on the supprassion of 
the order of Jesuits he was entrusted, in 1774, with drawing up a plan 
for the new public schools, of which he was appointed prefect, with a 
handsome salary. Being afterwards commissioned to re-establish the 
University of Padua, ho removed to that city, and there spent the 
remainder of his days in comparative aiUnenco and leisure, altliough a i 
great sufferer from many painful attacks and great bodily infirmities, i 
Ue died December 25, 1786, aged seventy -three, and was buried in the I 
church of S. Antonio at Padua, 

Among his original works, which were first imblished in a collected 
form by the Abbate Dalmistro, in 1818, in sixteen volumes, the most 
popular arc his ’Sermoni ’ and the 'Osservatoro Veneto,’ a series of 
periodical papers, admirable as well for the elegance of their style, as 
for their playful well-directed satire, and the sound moral instructions 
they convey : so that they have obtained for their author the title of 
the ' Italian Addison.’ It has indeed been objected by Ugoui and 
other critics, that Gozzi was too fond of dressing up hia subjects in 
the form of allegorical narrative, yet many of them display much 
invention and great ingenuity ; and the dialogues aftor the manner of 
Lucian, of whom he wae a great adinircr — such as that between Ulysses 
and those who have been transformed by Circe into animals — are 
replete with acuteness and satire. He was a no loss enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Dante than of Lucian, iis is proved by his * Difesu di Dante.* 
Among various other works translated by him are the * Dapbnis and 
Ohloe * of Loiigus, the * Table of Cebes,* i'opc’s * I'lstfay on Criticism,’ 
Flcury’s * Ecclesiastical History,’ and Alaimonters * Talcs.* 

GO/Zl, COUNT CARLO, brother to the preceding, was born in 
^arch 1772. At a vc^ early age he displayed a taste fur literature?, 
Aud applied himself with such immoderate diligence to reading as to ' 


subject himself to frequent fits of syncope, in the course of wliich he 
was at four different times supposed to be actually dead. Equally 
precocious in hia paasion for literary composition, before he had well 
completed his sixteenth yoar he produced four poems of considerable 
length (^ II Berlinghieri,* * Don Cliisoiotte.’ * Ija Filosofia Morale,*^ and 
‘ Gonella,’ in twelve cantos), besides a great number of fugitive pieces 
both in prose and verse, and a translation of Marivaux’s * I'harsatnon.’ 
At length, in order to escape from rapidly-increasing family embar- 
rassmonts occasioned by his father’s extravagance and by his brother 
Gaspare’s bad iriiinagemcnt, he accompanied the Proveditor Quorini 
to Dalmatia, whore ho continued about throe years, and while there 
he began to a])ply himself assiduously to the study of inathernatios 
and fortification. On his return to Venice he was for a long time 
occupied entirely with domestic matters, and in endeayouring to rescue 
the mortgaged and alienated estates of the family ; tilly grown weary 
of constant litigation, he again took up his pen, and in 1761 brought 
out his first dramatic piece, entitled the * Three Oranges,’ and written 
for the purpose of supporting the Saochi company, whose theatre had 
become almost deserted for that of GoldonL Its success was so 
complete that he followed it up with a succession of similar dramas, 
all founded upon Venetian Fisibe, or stories of wonderful adventures 
and enchantments, derived from eastern countries, where their seme 
is uniformly laid. For the Venetian }utblic these pieces had the novel 
attraction of abundant spectacle, action, and stage bustle, in ad<lition 
to that of the Maschere of the Italian theatre, anrl their impromptu 
dialogue, wdiich Goldoni had endeavoured to banish, and which Gozzi 
was anxious to revive. They also abound in varied and striking 
situations, both tragic and comic, and iii scenes of Aristophanic 
humour and licence, in which the author did not at ail spare either 
Goldoni or his other dramatic rival, Chiari. The fatiio of these 
romantic tragic and comic pieces soon extended itsislf to Germany, 
where the wildness and marvellousiiess of thoir plots gained them 
many admirers ; among the rest, of Schiller him'<«lf, who has given 
his countrymen a free translation of that entitled * Turaudotte.’ 
Besides which, a complete Cicrman translation of them appeared at 
Berne, in five volumes, in 1777. In fact, Gozzi has been more liberally 
comrnenderl by foreigners, (.lingtietio, Schlegol, De Staiil, Ac., than by 
Italian critics, some of whom liavo accused him of being trivbil both 
in his language and his sentiments. 

He afterwards composed a number of other dramas, partly trans- 
lated, partly borrowed from various Spanish authors ; also a humorous 
poem in twelve cantos, entitled ’Marfisa Bizzarra.' Further ho has, 
like his rival Goldoni, given us his autobiography under the whim- 
sical title of ' Menioric inutili della stta Vita, scritto da ltd meddsitno, 
e pubblicate per Umilth.* This work was never completed by him, 
but he discontinued it after the part printed in 1798, notwithstanding 
that he lived several years longer, for his death did not take place till 
April 6, 1806, when he had attained the age of eighty-four. 

QO’ZZOLI, BENDZZO, a cid‘-brated old Italian painter, born at 
Florence in 1400, according to A^isari, but in 1406, according to Ciampi. 
He was tb« j)iipil of Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, whose works, ns well as 
those of Masaccio, he studiously imitated, but he failed completely in 
attaining Masaccio's style of design. Many of Beiiozzo's frescoes still 
exist in a tolerable state of preservation, more ur less. Those in the 
Campo-Sauto at I*isa ai-e considered the best, lie painted liere twenty- 
four pictures, covering one wdiolc side of the building; he rjornmeuced 
in 1460 and finiHhed them lu 1485, and was )>aid for each picture about 
ten ducats (sixty six lire) ; ho was to paint by agrcemeiil three pictures 
in a year. Supposing Benozzo’s whole time was thus occupied, whioh 
it probably would have been if he had painted three pictures every 
year, wc have a great painter fully eiiqdoyediu the middle of the 15th 
century, for a salary of loss than thirty ducats, or about sterling 
per annum, which however would probably be equivalent to upwards 
of 800L ; a sufiicient income, if for the spring and summer months 
only. Beuozzo was however paid at a higher rate at Orvieto, in 1447, 
when he received seven ducats per month : but this must have lieen 
merely during the spring and summer months, when fresco painters 
can only work. 

Beuozzo painted also in Florence, at Romo, at Volterra, and at San 
Gimignano, but ho settled and died at I’isa, in what year is not exactly 
known, Vasari was misled by the inscription on his tomb in the 
Gairipo-Sonto, wliich is not the date of Beuozzo’s death, but the date 
of the year in which Pisa presented liim with the tomb during the 
progress of the jmintings. He probably died in 1485. 

(Vasari, Vitc dc* Piitori^ ci'c., and the Notes of Behom’s German 
Translation ; Ciampi, Notizie inedite della Sagrcuttia Pinlojesc ; Kosini, 
Ihscrizifme dellc Pilturc del Vampo Santo di PUa ; Rumohr, Italimische 
Forachungen,) 

GRABE, JOHN ERNEST, was bom at Kiinigsberg. July 10, 1666, 
and wtis educated at its university, in which his father Martin Sylvester 
Urabu was professor of divinity and history. He applied himself 
diligently to the reading of the fathers, and was led by the perusal of 
them to question the validity of the ordination of ministers in the 
Lutheran Church. He therefore resolved to embrace the Roman 
( Catholic faith ; but first presented to the ecclesiastical consistory at 
Sambia in i^russia a memorial containing his doubts and difficulties. 
Three Lutheran divines were commanded by the elector of Branden- 
burg to reply to this, but, unable to oonvinee him, they recommended 
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hini to go to Engird, whore ho would find a clorgy which derived 
tlieir right to the uiinistry from apostolical Buccoasion. In accordauco 
with their advico ho came to ICnglaufl, where he was well received by 
William III., who Bottled a penHioii upon him. Ho took orders in the 
Church of England, and was made Jj.l). by the LInivcr«ity of Oxford, 
April 2t), 1700. He died in London, November 13, 171 Lin his forty- 
fifth year, and was interred in WoB^ininater Abbey. Dr. ilickos has 
given an interesting account of the life of Dr. Grabe, from which we 
learn that he was in favour of prayer for the hoiiIh of the dead who 
died ill faith, for anointing the sick witli oil, for coufossiou and 
uacerdotal absolution, and that he used to lament that the Ueforiiied 
cliiii'ches had diseardtsl many priiiiitivo customs which were ivtaiiicd 
in the Uonian Catholic Ciiurch. 

Dr. Grahc jm]ili>hed niau}^ works, of wliicli the nio'^t eclehratetl is 
his CMliliion of the Sejitnajiiit, printed nt Oxford in -1 vols. fol. and 8 
VoIh. 8vo., 1707-1 7li(t The t-.-xt of this edit ion was founded upon the 
Alexandrian manuscript now in the Jlritish Museum. He only lived 
to Buporint-»nd the puhlicatiou of the first and Lnirth volumes ; tin 
second and third, published after his deadi, wore edited, re'^pectively 
by Dr. Lee and Mr. W'igait. Among his other works, the principal are, 
* Spieih giiim iSS. riitriim/ 2vol.-i. Svo. Oxf. liiOS O; ‘ Justini Apologia 
TVima/ iSvo. Oxf. 1700; ‘ Ireiisci adversus llicroscs Libri V.* fol. Oxf. 
1702; ' J*ipistula ad Millium/ 4to. Oxf. 170.7, to show that the 
Alexandrian in.-iniiscript of the Soptuagiiit contains the best version 
of the Look of JiidgcB, anrl that the version in th<? Vatican manuscript 
is almost a new one, made in the tliird century; ‘An Essay upon two 
Arabic iiianuseri|its of the Lodleiaii i^ihrary, and the hook calhsl the 
Doctrine of the Apostles/ 8vo. Oxf. 1711 ; ‘Do Forma Consecrationis 
Ku cl uiri stile, hue oat, DofetLsio KeclesiaD tiriccie contra Jlomaiiain,’ 8vo. 
Loud. 1721. 

GIlACCIfDS, TIPiEJtl l.*iS, was horn 1(53, and was the son of 
Tiberius iScm]ironins Gr.uudnis, a man of some eehdirity in the annals 
liw country, and of Conudia, dauL'hter of Scipio Africiinus. 

T. Gracchus the elder died while his aniiK were j»et ^muiig; having 
twice servetl i,he office of consul, and, accor<liiig to I'liitareli, obtained 
two triumphs. Two anecdotes remain regai ding hini which soom to 
exhibit him as a Ikomaii of the old elii.s.-i, iiliee.tionate, high-spiriteil, and 
religious. After the death of her hushsud, Coru'Mia rofiiMod all (lilers 
of iiiarriagij, and (hjvotcd lioiwlf to the charge and education of her 
cliildrcu, who, as riutarclj tells us, were less the iidu^riUirs of manly 
virtin* by being spniiig fnirn tlie noblest blood in Home, than they 
v/ere its po. .sessors from the care ful nurture of their mother Cornelia. 

'I'iherins ; ervi d his first cam]iaigu in Africa under his uiiclc Scipio, 
and having obtained the oflice of consurs <ju:e.stor, we find him next 
under MaiiciiiUK, the iinrorlunattt coininaii lor in the Niimantiut^ war. 
His name, which tin* Nuu.antine.s respected from nam inhering liiH 
father's virtues, is said to have procured the terms under whieh Man- 
ciniH obtained safety for his army; hut the senate on his return wa.s 
HO inueli di'-'pleasfd :i.t the nil favourable nature of the terms, that they 
resolved on giving up all the ]>riiieipaL ulliccrs to the Numaiitines. 15y 
till' good-wili liowcvi'i’ of the popular assembly, iiillucnecMh as it shouM 
H(‘cm, by tilt! soldiers ami tlitdr coimection.s in the lower classes, it was 
dt'ciiled to s: iul Manciiius as the real eriminnl, ami to spare tlie other 
olliccrs l or lh<‘ sakt! of Graoehus : trealtiicnt of this nat ure was likely 
to rouse Graeelius against the senate, and make him the friend of the 
])oor, and accoi’dingly in three years .afterwards we find him hegimiing 
Ids short career as a political agitator. He was elected tribune of tlie 
Flehs, 1-‘JS. 

'J'lic long wairs iu which the Homans had been engaged led to the 
intniductioii of an (Miorinous iinrnher of slaves into Italy. These 
sl.'LveK had taken the place of tin*, regular iiihahilaTits of the caiuiitry, 
and tilled the large iistati s of the rieli to the exclusion of the regular 
Lihoureis. In Sicily they mustered so stiuiig as to maintain them- 
selves upwards of two years against their iriast- rs, backed by the 
jKiwer of Rome; and in Italy it-clf the Bcciie which ))reseiited its* If to 
T. Urneclius as lie returned fro.-i Spain was that of a whole country 
whoso only cultivalorH were foreign slaves. Nor did he find less cause 
for eunipl lint in the city, crowded as it appears to have been with 
neeily soldiors, whose serviced had found no reuiuuoratiou ade(|uatc ti> 
their expectations. 

Thtse caiise.s, acting on a disjiosition at once .arnhitious and Imiiiane, 
and aidetl by tlie Hiiggcstions of a mother, who could not lielf» remindiug 
lier sons that sho was still called, not ‘ moth«.’r of the Gracchi,' hut 
‘ daughter td’Seipio,* and by the general voice of the jicopio expressed 
ill ]iliieards and memorials addre.sscd to him as to their ]>reserver and 
champion, eoinhineil in itidiieitig Tiberius Gracchus to auteuipt the 
icvival of the Liciuiaii Kogations. In so doing he iip])ears to have 
hail in view the two grand principles which that law involved, namely, 
lilt! cm]>loyiiieiit of freemen in ]iivfcreiicc to slaves, and the mure 
generally reengnised principle of the equitable division of the public 
land. 

Three commissiunerB were to bii sippoiutoil to Huperiiiteiid the 
working of the new law, which Qraechus proposed, if we may trust 
IMutarch, with ilic apiiroval of Hevcnil of the mo.st eminent persons of 
the time, among whom were Mutiiis Si^aivola and (.Jrassiis, 

iSuch general interest was excited by the question, that crowds 
arrived lioiii all parts of the country to suj>p.»rt either side ; and 
thoru appeared no doubt which way tho matter would go when left to 
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the tribes. The aristocracy liowever secured the veto of M. Octavius, 
one of the trihimes, nud thereby quashed the proceedings whenever 
the law was brought on, which violent mode of opposition led Gracchus 
to exorcise hi.s veto on other questions, stop the Bupjdics, and throw 
the^govcrniiicnt into the most complete helplessness. 

IMius lar the eontest had boou lawful, but at tliis juuctiiro Gracchfis, 
irritated by continued opposition, invited Octavius to propose his 
(Gracchus h) ujiictiou from the oincu of tribune, and on his refusal, 
pleading the utter u-^elessiiess of two men so difi'orent lioldiug the 
saine oillci^, he put the quo-tion to the tribes, that tletavius he ejected. 
Wiien tlie first seventeen out of the thirty live tribes had voted for it, 
(jracchus again itnplorctl him to ivsign, and on his entreaty proving 
uiisuei.*c.ssfiil, pulled another tri. jo, constiluiiug a majority, and sent 
his olfiirers to drag Octavius down from the tiihunt:’8 chair. The 
Agrarian law wa.s forthwith j>iis?c!d, and Gi-iuc.hus liiiu^rlf, his brother 
Gaius, and his fathor-iu-law Aiipius Claudius, wore appoiiitoil tlm 
cuinuiissioiiei-s ; but the SL'inito, to show their opinion of ihc whole 
procemUng, withhold from liim tho usual ullo malice of a puldic officer, 
giving him only about uiiu shilling a ilay. While things were in this 
stale, Attains, king of Perganiiis, bequeathed his dominions and 
treasure to the Human pcopit! ; and to enhance his own popularity, 
Gracchus proposed to divide tho treasure among the recipients of laud 
iiiuler the new law, to enable them to stock their fariii-^, and tu commit 
the inniiagcijioul of the! kingdom of I'iTgamusto the popular a -semhly. 

This brought matters to a greater pitch of distrust tluiu ever. 
Gracchus was accusefd by one senator of itspiring to tyranny, and by 
another of haying violated the sanctity of tho irimines offieo iu 
deposing GcLaviiis. On this point Gracchus alrovi! to justify liiiiiBclf 
before the pcopli*, hut his opponent seems t(» liave gained an advantage 
so great as to induce him to pustpoiic the as.'^emhly. When at last he did 
make his defence, it rested, if I'liitarch is correct, on fiilse analogies, 
and oil blinking the quc.stion of the inviolability of a public oilicer. 

At this junctui'i! (iracchii.^ .sterns to have trembl'd for that popu- 
larity which alone jnvservcd Jiiin frujii iiiqie.idiniciut ; and, lest it 
Hiiuiild fail, endeavoured to secure his own ru-electioii to the ollico of 
trihiiiio. Tiie other party had demurred as to ids eligibility to the 
office two yearn iu succession, and on the liay of election this point 
occupied the assciiibly till niglitfiill. Next morning, aocumjiauied by 
a crowd of partisans, he went to thi? capitol ; and oil hearing that the 
HCfiate had determined to ojiposc him by foivie, armed his followers 
wdth .staves, and prepared to clear the capitol. At this jmietuiv, 
8eipio Nadca, having in vain called on the consul to take measures 
fur tho safety of the state, issued from the Tiiiiqilt! of Faith, where the 
senate had a-semhled, followed by the whole nobility of Runie, awed 
the mob into Might, .sei/.wil their wcapuns, and aLlackcil all wlio fell 
iu their way. About three huiuhvd fell, and among the Hlidn was 
Gracchus, who was killed by repeated blows on the head, L2i‘:. 

GllAiT^ll US, (/AlUS, was nine years yoiiu^er than Tihiritis 
iiracchiis, at whos-: death liii was left with Appius (daudins as 
comiuissioiiur for e.irryiiig out the Agrarian law. lly th-s death of 
Appius, and of Tiberius's successor, T^iciiiius Orassus, the cotuini-iHioji 
was fuiinposeil of Fuivius Flaccus, Fapirius Garbo, and himself; hut 
he refrained from taking any part iu public all'airs for more than leu 
years alter that cviuit. 

During this lime the provirions of Ids brother's law were being 
carriiid out by Garbo and Flaccus, but he dots not seem to have begun 
his career as an iiidepeiidcnt political leader until the year n.u. 123, 
when, on his return from Sardinia, where he had lieeii for two years, 
he was L-lccled tribune of tlie I'lchs. lli-i fir.'t act was to jUMpuse 
tw'O Jaws, t)uis of winch, directed against the degraded tribune OuLaviiis, 
dIsqualifio.d all who hud been thus degraded from holding any magi.s- 
tracy ; and the other, having in view i'opLliits, a proniinenl opponent 
of tlie popular party, dtruouuced the banishment of a Roman citizen 
without tri.il. The lir^t was never carried through ; to tho latter wa.s 
added a third, by whieh Vopilius was bauiislied It.sly (lorljiildeii fire 
aiiil water), 'riiesc ineasiiivs of cjlihiii’c weru fulhiwod liy ut.iuM.'i, by 
which he uiincd at eslahllHliiiig his own popularity. One of theao wa.s 
a puordaw', by which a iiiuiitlily distiihuiiuii of eurn was made to the 
pevqile at an almost nominal jirice. The elfoecof this law was to make 
till! pojmlation of Kouic ]iaiipei'.s, and to attract all ituiy to partake of 
the hoiiiit}'. 

Next came organic changes, a*! they would now be called; and of these 
the most important was the transferenc.! of the judicial power from tlie 
seiiutois, wholly or in j'urt, tt> the equestriau oiukr. riiis measure, 
acourdiiig to t'ieero, worked well; hut in taking his opinion we must 
remember his ]iartiality to the *ei|uiLes,' and add to this tin! fact that 
his euloginm occiirs in an advocate’s s]i(.ei'li. G Jn X'errcni,’ actio i.) 

Gracchus now jiossessed unlimited power with the jiopiilace; and 
at the end of the year, not more tliaii I cn candidates having startod 
fur the oliice of trihiiiie, he was again chosen. Mis .sccuiul tribiiueship 
was mostly employed in passing laws requeting the colonies, in w*hich 
matter the ari.'itoerutical iigeiil', Uivius J h iisus, outiiid him ; ami having 
won the confidence of the pcoph* by his apparent ilisinterestcdiiess, 
ventured (hiring iiimsi if a trihmiL-) to interpose lii.s veto on oiie of 
■Jraceliii./.s measures. Jlis iqii. ointment soon after to the olilee of 
coniiiiiHsioner fur plaiillng a eoitiiiy m*ar Garthage took him away from 
the :-eoneH of his poiiulurdy, and .‘-ouii afi.«!r his return a pi\»po-:d was 
made to repeal the vi ry law wliidi he had been engaged in e.irrying 
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out. This law wor not his own measure, but that of one Rubriua, 
another of tho tribunes^ and was one of those enaotinents which had 
weaned tho favour of tho people from him. He was now a private 
man, ns his socoiid tribiiuesliip had expired, but as auoh he opposed 
tho proposal, and united with Fitlvius, one of tho ooinmissionors of tho 
Agrarian law, <o incite the ))opillac0 to acts of open violence. 

His partisans collected at tho capitol on tho day of deliberation, and 
l)y their outraL^coiis conduct broke u]) the assembly. Tho senate, 
alarmed at tln^se proceediiiiL'S, gave the consul Opiuiius full powers, 
according ti> the iiMial form, to ^ke our%tthat the state took no harm.” 
lie coUected soldiers, and summoned Gracchus and Fiilvius to answer 
tho charge id' murder. After some attempt at iiogociat.ion he attacked 
the po]iular party, and soon dip]tcrsed them. Graci hiis had been too 
good a citizen to abet in the rodi.staiicc which Lis followers attempted, 
and fled, lloiug Lard pressed ho crossed the 'I'iber, and there, in a 
Grovo of the I’'nric8, commanded his servant to destroy him. 
perished when about thirty-thria; years of age. Kc, 121. 

The character of Gains is not nearly so Ktainle.ss iis his brother; lie 
was more of a popular loader, and much less of a patriot, than 
Tilierius ; tlie one was injiiml by power, but the other seems from 
the beginning to have aimi‘d at little else. The elder brother was 
head of a party which owed its life to Lis principles as a politician. 
The younger took tins lead in that party when it had born regularly 
formed, and in his cagcrin^ss to obtain that post regulated his coinluct 
by iis wishes. The death of Tiberius may be justly called a murder; 
that of C'aius, or that which he would have sutfered bad not the slave 
]irevcntor] it, was nothing more than an execution under martial law. 

GILKVIIJS, .lOHN (IKOUOK, wius born in at Naumburg in 
Saxony, and stmlied at Deventer under .1. F, Gronovius, wliom ho 
fnicceeded some years after as profeS'-or of history and eloij nonce. He 
was aftiu'wards apjiointed to fill the same situation at Utrecht, where 
ho continued for above forty years, to the time of his death in .Luiuary 
1 70:f. He acquired the reputation of one of the first classical scholars 
of Lis age, a rcpiilatioii wliicL lie supported b}' the numerous editions 
of ancient classical writers which be ] ublishcd and curicLod with his 
own notes, such as ('atiilliis, Tibullus, and Fropcitius, Caesar's * ikitii- 
inontarios,’ the ‘ ICpistles* and ‘Gtficcs' of Ciocro, Siirtonius, Tjucian, 
Hesiod, and C^allininehus; besides eilit ions of modcru works on classical 
lifcrnturi*. such as lyienrsins. ‘Dc ilc;.'iio Laconico, do Finco, deOypro. 
iihodo, et Creta, vVic.* He also publisLcd * Inscriptiones .Autiquic totiiis 
DrLis llmnani in ahsolntissiniviui corpus n-dacl:i'.* Hut the greatest 
work of Gricvius is Lis * I'licsaurus Antiquitatum L'omanarimi.' 
12 vuls. fob, Leyden, 10i»id>9, in wdiicL be Las collected thi* best 
wTiters wdio Lave illustrated tliu iustiMitioiis and laws, the customs, 
the milliners, and the arts of the ancient itoiuaiis. He ai'terwai\lB 
l>rcpared, as a sequel to it, an cnormo.iK cidlcction under the title, of 
‘ Tlii.'sauriis Aiitii|iiitatum ct Historianiin Italite, Meapolis, {Sicilhu, 
l'.arilinise, ('orsiem, aliiiruiinpio InBuLiruiii adjacfiitium,' which Wius 
imb-lisLed after Lis dciitli by J’eter Ihirmaim, wdth additions, in 45vol8. 
fob, Leyden, (jrrjcvius publi.-^Led also a colloction of rare and 

choice trcatisi'S, by various writers, on curious subjects coiuieeded 
with ancient history, such as T. lieincsiu-s ‘ J)c Lingua Punica,* and 
J)o Deo I'jidovt llico/ by the same; (^ I )iiiiinniB, ‘ De (’ausis Aniissa- 
rum Latinic Liiiiiu:e Ibidiciim ; * G. \'\ r'l'ankensteiTi, M»e .Eraiio 
J’opuli Uoiiiaiii,’ Ac. 'J'bis collection is mtitlcd ‘Syntagma Varianini 
Dissi-rtationiiin,' Ito, Utivclit, 17(»2. T, A. l'’abrieiu.s ])ub1idicd a 
collection of Latin letters and orations of Gja.-viiis, wuth Lis Klog(», by 
P. liuriiiann. 

GUAl’'Ti.Oi, lllGHAlin, a printer in Ijondon, in the middle of the 
ir.th ci iitury, under wiio.-e name are several works rilating to the 
history of Kiiglatui, b\it they ;irn not of miieh if any value. They 
include a rinall ^ liioniclc, in JOmo, which wa.-. often rcjuinteil betwi^en 
(when itfiiMl appeared) and 1072; a still siiialhT, in 21 mo, 100,0; 
and bis great clirmiiele entiiltd ‘A GI:ronii:le at large, ami mccre 
History of the Alfayres of Juigiar.de and Kiuges of the same,’ 2 voL. 
folio, l;i‘J9, d’ho njqiearnnee of the chroiiich's of iioliiishcd and Stowts 
throw Grafton’s into thij slnidc. 

GUAJIAM, JAMES. [MoNTnoRi;.] 

nniAHAM. JHGHT 1H)N. SJJt JAMES ROHEHT GEOnOE, 
HAKT., M.P., was b.^rn in Gurnberlaiid in Jum* 1792. lie is the eldest 
son of Thomas Grahani, J*].-;q., of Nethcrby, who was created a baronet 
in 17^'2, and inarrird the eJde.-t d.'uightiT of the seventh earl of Gallo- 
way. The ]»resi-nt Sir ilamo3 Gniliain was odncatcd at AVestmiiister, 
and at Qiiren's GolL'pe, Gambridge. At an <;arly age ho gavt; cvidi'iieo 
f that gi-cat adiiiiiii.strative and business cajiacity wJiicli is hiS chief j 
fdiaracteristje. As jirivate ^ccret.ary to Loril Monfgoiiicrie, in Sicily, 
tl:e entire duties of the mission fur sonic time devolved on him, conse- 
r[uerit c»ii the illiicfss of the chief. He continued the service under 
Lord Williiiin JSenlinok, and, in sonic military capacity, negociated 
the arriibtice wdth !Murat at j\apb‘s. In IKI.^ he succrsdully rou- 
te!- tod Hull, on ultra-liberal ])n'ncijiios ; but Id^i fathers views were so 
very diUrrint, that In's ehetion ex pc i isi.'s, Ui.npO/., were defrayed by 
otlicrp. Hi; did not long retain liis seat, wheic however he had imulo 
biuisclf ijotoi ious for power of parcfism ainl attack. In pauiphhtts of 
this and a hiter j tM-iud he attacki'd the Com Laws, nm] alsc» advociited 
some views rf sjie.fiiog pear-uiits and M.'iy-polcH, not iinlik*^ those subsO' 
quontly known nr. the ojjinions of the Young England jiarty. He 
Miccccdcd to Lis fathers baronetcy in liS23, having maiTicd in 1819 
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the daughter of Sir James Campbell of Ardinglass. In the general 
oleotion of 1826 he was returned on the same principles as before for 
Carlisle, and in 1830 aooeptod office under Earl Grey as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Hero ho practised those doctrines of economy which 
he had always held. He clfectod many imiirovements, and doubtless 
saved lai^e sums of tho public money; but tho wisdom of naval 
parsimony Las recently been tested ami found wanting; and moreover 
air James introduceil some variations in ship-lmiJdiug wdiicli have 
proved complete failures, lii 1831 he was appointed one ot the com- 
mittee of four to coiisidi^r Earl Grey’s ])romised Reform moaHurc; anti 
it was on the report which ho assisted to frame that the hill ultimately 
passed was foriiied. In 11134, JSir James Graham and Mr. Stanloy (iitiw 
Lord Derby) resigned, disagreeing with tbt*ir c()llea''ucs on the Appro- 
priation (‘I'.LUse ill the Irish C-hurch Tom porali ties Hill, by which some 
saving cousequent on a proposed now uiethud of lotting ( Iburcli lands was 
to be devoted to purposes not proeisoly clerical. This they denounced 
as confiscatioii. Lord Grey's cabinet went out on the point ; but Sir 
James would not join the short-lived admiiiistration of Sir Robert Peel, 
remaining of no party until 1841, w'heii, on thu accession to more 
permanent power of Sir Robert Peel, be became Home Secretary. 
Under this guvernuieiit he Look an active part in th(} (•.Mtidilishment of 
tho Now Tariff and the. Income-tax, of tho Factoi’y Act, and the Hank 
Charter Act, In 1844 lie became extremely unpopular, in coiisequi noo 
of ordering letters addresseiL to iM. Mazzini to lie ojioned and copied 
at tho General I'of^t-Ofliee. Sir Janu^H was next better occupie d in tho 
repeal of the Corn Laws, when he took an active and prominent part 
in those fierce ooiitliets, in which the weight of Jjurd George Ikmtinck 
.and the dazzle of Mr. Disraeli wore opposed to the calmer yi‘t uiillincli- 
iiig determiiiation of himself and Sir Robert Peel. Shortly arterwards 
the government went out on the Irish Gooreiun Hill, through the 
agency of tho ilefcatod Ciniservative party, which siilcd with the 
Whigs and the Irish in a M])irit of vengeance for the loss of Protuetiuii. 
Hut the I’eelitos, as they were now called, did not go iiitfi oj>pf>.siticin ; 
on the contrary, tliey supported Lonl Joliu ltuss(*irs government in 
most measures which have rdnee receivtd the approval of the country 
— the Sugar Duties Rodnctiuii, tho Navigation Laws, &.e. I’lUt on the 
Grf?ek question. Sir ‘Robert IWd and his former eolleagu'S, Sir J. 
Graham, Mr, Gladstone, and .Mr. Sidney Herbert, spoke (Sir Ibibert 
for the last time in that house) most pow'crfully against the polii-y uf 
Jaml Palumrstoii. Pursuing hin principles of pi rf ct religions liia-rly, 
Sir James (iraliam refused to act with Lord John li'ii-sell, on the 
rc-forniatioii of his cabinet in I.-noI, becMUso of the rillogi'd in1-»leijine.o 
of Jiord John's Ecchwiast iciil 'J'illes Hill, which however was earri -d 
again by tho support of Air. Disraeli's conn fry party. After the ton 
mouths* administration of Lord Derby, Sir James Grabam r tiLrn(!d to 
his old post at the Adiiiiralt}^ under tbe e()alit ir>n govi-rnnient of I nrd 
Aberdci 11 in l >r)3. He n^taine*! nfHee until ibo close uf JS.M, and 
again for a few days under Jaird Pul mors ton, at the eoniineniemeiit of 
liS;»o, when be resigned, us it ap]>eareil, after assisting t(» c.irry on the 
war w’ith Riis.^ia against his own idea of its justice. His IbriiKT 
parsimony and refunns at the Admiralty h.'id now borne fruit, 
Ailmiral Sir Gharles Napier, who had the command of the ILltie 
licet, lai<l hi.s inactivity to the charge of Sir James, all ying th:i.t ho 
had been .supplied wdlli vessels of an iijq.'rop r de.;orij>tion, which 
would h.'ive been useless oven lni>l tliey been efliciently iiiaiin-.'d ; and 
that he had been cripjiled by eoiillicting and ignorant onlinv. .^ub-o- 
qiieiitly, from bis ]»lace in ]i:irli:i.me!it us menibei' fi»r Soiithwjirk, .‘*^ir 
Charles bronglifc forwiird charges against Sir James, whieli failed to 
arrest more than the )>ussiiig attention of the house, Avlieii the alfair 
had assumed the colour of a private c|uaiTel. 

Sir Janies Gr.ahain has always liecn recogiii^-e<l as most able in ofliia*. 
lie has perhajis us great a faculty for hard work and clear pnicisioii of 
administration as can be found. In Ids long parliamcMitary career ho 
has jaicc-ssively re])iv:.ented Hull, (Carlisle, J-^ast (hiruherland, I’em- 
brokc?, Dorche.'tiT, Ripon, and finally Carlisle again, being returned 
for the last-n imed placie at the general cd* clion of 1802. 

G11AHA.M, JgKN, Vi.S('(»rNT Do'Nur.r., cmnmonly called (b. a vini- 
Tioo.si:, from tbe name of an c.'-taio belonging to his fatlun* .Sir William 
Graliutn, of whom lie was the seeoiul stm, w'as jirnbably born about the 
year 1619 or Ki.'d). Ho is said to have studied at .SL Andrews, and to 
have made some ]>rofiei(.'ucy in the matlieiuaties ; but learning was not a 
Hpliero in which he shone; and Sir Walter .Sc«»tt, who endciivoured io 
r.ii.se his chaniciiT from that of tlie ordinary soi l ier of fortune, and 
endow him wdth a higher tone of feeling, cannot help comparing 
his letters to those of a cliamhcrtiiaid. Alany of the younger hons of 
tho Scottish grmtry- - poor, iiitrepul, and accustoiiK^d to tli.it superiority 
over their neighbours which suits u man at once for command in a half- 
disciplined army — had by these qualities ludil commissions during tho 
Thirty Veurs’ War, without ludiig very faHtidioiis about tho side ou 
which tlic'y fought. Graham wa.s evidently brought u]> to lids trado. 
He out or ud lii'si. the Kiviieh and then the Dutch s-rvice, ubtainiiig in 
the latter considerable clisiinction. Heing however refused the com- 
mand of a regiment, ho returiiod to Seotland in 1677. Ho obtained 
cajitaiii's commission in one of the troops of liorso eniployi'd in 
enforcing obeilieiice io tbe. jional laws against nonccniforniists in Scot- 
land. Among many cruel instrunnmts, ho becaino ironspieiious 113* his 
barbarity', and obtained un uueuviublo renown in history, roinanco, 
and local tradition. A considerable body of Govenanters having 
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announced thnfc they were to hold a solemn preaching on the Itt of 
June 1679, Gralmin, on his way to disperae them, was met by an 
advanced body of tliose eiithuBiasts, armed and well coinmauded, who, 
ill a piece of ground called Drumclog, dispersed his troopers, uud 
compelled Idni to 6y for his life. At the subHociuent battle of Roth- 
well Bridge liia extermiiintiug counsels were fortunately counteracted 
by the milder gciiiiis of Monmouth, the cominauder of the exp' dition. 
In 16SS ho was raised to tlie peerage by the title of Viscount Dundee 
and Lord Graham of (^hiverhouso. AYJiile the Coiiveiition l*arliauieut 
w:iH sitting in Scotland arranging the liovolutiou settlement, he ]mt 
hinisrir :it llii; brad of some Highland and Irish marauders, witli 
whfoii, on the 17th of June 16ij9, he successfiilly defended the pass 
of Rillicraiikic against Mackay until he w.is killed hy a random shot. 
GRAHAM, MAIMA. fCAumr, Ladv.] 

GUAlfAi^l, UOiiKKT, tlie third son of Dr. Roheri Gi'jdiam, after- 
wards Jdoir of LecK'iu, w-as born at .Stirling on th(! iird of Docomber 
17i^6. Ho followed his fallirrs profession, and in the early part of his 
life practised meitiei lie at Glasgow. Vrevioiis to the 181S there 
was iji) separate chair of botany in the University of Glasgow, and 
leetiires on this subject were read by the profesa)r of aiiatoiiiy in the 
siimoK r season. (.)u the government establisliiug a separate chair for 
botany, J.)r. (jraham was aiipointed to the [lost. Jn 1821 the chair of 
botany becoiuiiig vacant in the Univoivity of Kdinbiirgh, I)i*. (iraham 
was the Biiceossful caiidii late for the ollico. Ho was also appointed 
physician to thr Infimiary, and eonscjrvator of the J.otauic Garden of 
KiliLbiirgh, to whicli ho speedily tlcvotcd mneli atieiition, and to his 
excrlioiis the garden li mainly imlebted for its present flourishing 
condition. 

Altlnoigh Di*. Graham cvidtifitly ]ios ■•(jsj'ed hut little botanical know- 
led;-- on his heing njijiointed to the Glas^-'ow chair, he devoted hiinst-lf 
■with great eutliii.dasiii to the sMoly (»f it in I'idinhiirgh, and he pm- 
h;ib]\ enlisted the feelings of Ids ])iipils more by his eiitliiiHiasTii than 
his deep knowledge. (.Mu' plan W'liicli lie adopted was very successful 
ill ]H‘o.lm'ing a love of the science he tJMigiit, and that was his prac- 
tice of making excursions with his pii])ils to tome distant ]iart (»f the 
country, lie thus exainined. during successive sumiiiers, the floras of 
Kevi-ral iiii]>ortaiit *listriets of »S«HitI;uid, Kiigland, Wales, ami Ireland. 
The knowle«lg<' which lie thus obtained, induced him to prepare 
material' for a k'lora of Great Iiritairi, which however he did iu»t live 
to jiubjiph. llis pulili/lied works consist ehi lly of descriptions of 
new or rare plants Avhich ih»wcre<l in the botanic gardens of Kclin- 
biirgli. 'J'Jj .se, as well as notieos of bis cxcundons ami other papers, 
appeared in tlio ‘ I'.diiduirgh New l*hiloso]>lucal Magazine,* Giirtis’s 
*ilutaiiicaL jMagaxdiie/ ami Hooker’s * Gomp}ini(tii to the Botauicfil | 
Magii/.iiie.’ 

J >r. Graham was a strong aud I'owcrful yuan, but liis health gave 
way some years lad'ore his death, and ho eventual ly dh;d on the 7th 
of August 1 Mo, of {lu oncejplifdoid tumour which occupied the back 
]i:irt (»f the thorax aiul pre.^si'd upon the great vessels of tlie heart. 
Jle was a frank kind liearted iiiiiii, and few mon have hd't behiml them 
a larj;er circle of aticetionattj friends to liiiiu-nt his death. 

GRAlNGJCik, JAM IN, was born at J>uns(? aliout ilie year 172‘i. 
Having been ed negat ed for a surgeon, ho served in the army in that 
e:ip:ii:it.y, lir.^-t during the nilMiliioii of 1 7 io, and afterwards in Germany. 
Having losigued hi.*^ cominisi ion, he practised for a short time in Ijou- 
dnii, and then accopti d a situation at St. Christopher h. Gn his arrival 
the-re, lui; married the daughter of a lady wlium he liad cured of siiadl- 
pox during the voyage. He cuiitiiiueil, with a sliort oxccjition, to 
reside at St. Ciii'istopher’B until his death, which took place Dec. 21, 
1767. 

His only ehdnis to cele.brity rest on hia ‘ Ode to Solitude,’ and his 
yioi^m entitled the • Sugar-Cane.* Of tlie first wc can only say that it 
contaiiiK sundry false (juaiUities, much nonsense, and a few good lines; 
and of the second, that it is one of those uuuicrous instances alVorded, 
wherever wo turn in the literat.ire of the last century, which cviucc 
that the principles «if poetry had been utterly lost sight of by a 
projiortioii of those who called themselves, and whom others called, 
)H)ets. Virgil has shown what ciifliculties didactic poetry presents; 
but vhen a man of but moderate ^iowcts of versification, and very 
little taste, sits down to writes a Ireaiiac on sugar plantations, and 
thinks it un improvement on ‘rats' to call them ‘the w’hiskensd 
vermin race,’ little indeed of true poetical imagery can we expect to 
find amongst liis descriptions, 'J’he absurdity of hanging classical 
trappings round a subject like our author's is too evhleiit to ma?d 
notice, and perhajm the j>ooiu is too much forgotten to make it worth 
ivlkile to ctmsure its principles ; hut we cannot disuiiss the subject 
without remarking that Grainger shows himself to have been almost 
entirely crallons tti the barbarities practised on Die idaves. 

'•^GUAINGKH, UlCllARl), to whoso enterprise and skill the town 
of New'caKtle-upoii-Tyiie ow'cs great improvements in its street com- 
iiiiiiiieKtioiis and its architectural character, was born at Newcastle 
in 1798, and was the third child of parents in a very humble 
positioi]. His father was a porter employed on the quay; and his 
mother, a imiivo of Gibraliar, aft«T her hiisband'a deaDi, suppoijteil 
her cliilcii-Gn by stockiiig-graftiug, glove-making, and clear-starching. 
Richard Grainger’s school education was such as could bo got at the 
oharity-Bchool of the parish. He was apprenticed to a house cai> 
peuter and builder. Even when he was only twelve years of ago, the 
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erection of a covered market in place of the shambles, which hod been 
till then in the o[)eu street, seems to have impre8.4ed itself upon his 
mind as an improvement of an important doscriptiou ; aud ho was 
shortly afterwards led to notice the iuconvenieut arrangement of the 
centre of the town, where a s[iaco of twelve acres was unoccupied liy 
Htreois, and tho cutumunicatioiiH wez^ circuitous. He also noticed 
that the quarries of the ucighbouvliood wero turned to little account. 
During tho period of his appiviiticesliip ho was entrusted with the 
collection of money for a 'J’l act Society attached to tho Methodist 
body to ■which ho bcdongeil, when many indications of his future 
character w»ero observed. When he was out of his time, liis eldor 
brother, a bricklayer, engaged him to join in tho rolmildiug of a 
Bmall house in High Friar Gliase. Afterwards, on tho illness of his 
brother, Richard Grainger commcncud for liimsolf, when ho was 
eui]>1oyed to build soino of tho houses of Higham L’laco. t^ooii after- 
wards hi* married; ap.l his wife not only brought him Tmium/., hut 
assistance in tho maiiagfum-nt of his accuiiiiis and corrospoiidom^e. 
Ho then piirsuoil .scvtu-al inidortakiiig.s of an oxtoiisivii nature with 
I commercial success ; ami in his buildings, by tho use of Htone, and 
the adoption of inifiruved decorative debiils, lie addtal .‘-oiuowhat to 
the architectural a]»peuraiicc of tho town. Amongst such under- 
takings may ho iiaiiiod iOldoii S(pi:iro, tho Loazos Terraco ami Crescent, 
north of tho town, aiul tho ihij'al Arcvido, containing some of tlio 
principal public ami private otllcos. I'kloii Sipiaiv was eonuuencod in 
1826. aud alter that speculation Grainger had realised 20,0u0/. Tho 
Arcade was ceiiiiiKMicod in 1861, and opened in less than a year. Jtcont 
‘ 40,0UU/, Mr. Graingi-r next purc1iase<l tho twelve acres of ground 
before rcferreil to, and other oKl propeny, besides tlic Butcher- 
tiiarkot erocioi! twenty four ytMii*s hefon;, and tho *rh»‘at.rc, aud tliL-rc- 
upon coinmciiceii and eompleteil Jn the short space of (ive years, or 
from August 1861 to August 1866, what are probably the most 
important and hiieecssfiil improvonionts that Jiavo over beeu eliected in 
such a period of lime in any town, 'riie iinpruvemi'iits iiicliiiied nine 
new strt ots anioiinting to a length collcctivi'iy of one iiiilc, two hiiiidivd 
aiitl eight 3 Munt; j'ririls,— also Die new market, tlie (‘xchaiigc, the new 
thcati'i*, a new ilisprn>ar\ , a lnu^ichall, a Iccluns-rooni, two chapels, 
iuoorporatod ci on panics* hail, two auction marts, ton inns, twelve 
public houses, forty private houses, ami throe hiimlrod and twenty- 
live houses with shops. Those w’orks ■were estimated to have added 
lu.'arly 1,000, MOD/., to tlm value of tho place. MMio now market was 
conn iKM iced in 1864, and opened October 24th, 186;>. It oxcoimIi in 
size tho great market at Liverpool. Of tlio now ^>t^o(!ts Gn y fcitroot 
and Gmingcr .Street are the principal. Tiiey meet, at an angle, — ^tho 
column, with the statue of J2arl Gi*t‘y, toriniiiatiiig the vista of each 
street. The Central Mxchango ()ceu[>u*s tlio interior of the triangular 
block of buildings at thti junction. The thcatn*, by Mr. Jlciijaniiii 
Green, architect, witli a Gorinthi.-iii ptu’tlio, is in Grr y Str ot. 

Mr. (Jraingcr’s works at Newcastle imdouhtcdly contribute to the. 
arcliitecturai eliaracter of the town, as mucli as they do to its internal 
convenience. tho attainment of ellcct in arciiitectiire, the stiuly 

of ground jilau is C'S*‘ntial, and it happens tliat in the arraiigciueiit 
of streets and the disposition of inas-«es of l>nil<ling, art and coiivc- 
iiicuec go even more than usually liami in hand. ’Fo tho extent hero 
referred to, the works of iLiehard Giviinger liavo sluiwii a feeling for 
art which it is surprising camld bo manifested -without any archi- 
tectural ediiealiou, and amidst Die prcsRiiro of coimnercial undcr- 
tnking.s. Stmly of dvAail however, along with tho grouping of masses, 
is iicce.=Bary to full arehitoctural cllcct; aud here thcTc miiV bo much 
'in the buildings of Newcastle that should di*tract from the praise they 
liRvo received. As street improvc.ineiits Mr. Uraiiiger’s works merit 
oulogium ; but viewing the buildings theniflolvcs, it cannot bci said 
that thej" art5 much in advance? of the architecture of Du'ir tiuu?, or 
eipinl to what has been dom? iu thi* chief comiiuircial towns ol England 
Bubsequeiitly. As in the case of Rogcut Street, tlie conibiiiatioii of a 
fnigilc-looking sub-triieture with a ponderous supersirueture is fatal 
to everything else. In tlie designs of liis buildings, !llr. Grainger has 
doubtless had much assistance, without however Jes-soiiing ties .siu'prisu 
which ui'^y be felt at such architectural knowledge a.s he has exhibited. 
Those only who know tho natiii'e of eueh vast midortakiiig.'i as his liavu 
been, will he able to award Jiiiii tho duo credit lor his industry and 
mental jiowcr. 

GRAMM(.>NT, or GUAMONT, GOUN'T, a celebrated personage of 
the age of Lous XIV, served iu the army with gieat di.stinetion. and 
rose to the rank of licuteiiaut-gcncral, hut h«' acquired his celebrity 
by his great wit ami Jii.s relations with the most ouiincut persons of 
his day. Me spent some time at the court of (Jharlcs 1 1. of J .iiglaml. 
During his r sulciico in England he t iigaged to marry Miss ilainiiton. 
Forgetting or neglecting his promise, he set out to return to I* ranee ; 
hut being joineil by two of the lail^^’s lirothors at Dover, and asked 
whether lie had not forgotten .something, ‘‘ Yo.i, indeed, 1 have lorgolten 
to marry your ais ter,'* answered Grammoiit, ami imiiiediutclj’ returned 
to coiiiplote his eiigageiiieiii, Granimont died in 1707, aged eiglit^'- 
four. His memoirs, which were puhlishcd bj’' his brotlier-iu-law, 
Anthony Hamilton, ai*o admitted to bo the cleverest production of 
that kind; thej' abound in wit and aiiiinatiou, and present a lively, 
ultliuugb, ill their astounding licentiouBiiesB, a BumotimoB disgusting 
picture of the profligate court of CharloB II. They have gone through 
many oditiouB iii' I’uris as well as in Loudon. Of the following edition 
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only 100 copies ivero printed : — ' Mdinoiros du Comte de Grammont, 
nouvelle edition augmeuti^e des notes et oclaircissemenB udoesRairtfS, 
par M. Horace Waljtolo/ Strawberry Hill, 1772, in quarto, with three 
portraits. Of the English editions perLaps the best is that of 1811, 
in 2 vols., with sixty-three portraits, and many notes and illustrations, 
some of which arc iiscribed to Sir W. Scott; but this edition has been 
reprinted, wdth ail the noto^ in a single volume, published as one of 
Bohn’s aeries of * extra volumes.’ 

ORAN BY, MARQUIS OF. Jouic Manners, commonly called 
Marquis of Granby, eldest son of John, thii'd Duke of Rutland, was 
bora January 2, 1720*21. Having entered the army, ho raised a 
regiment ot foot at his own expense in the rebellion of 1745 ; was 
appointed Colonel of the Horse Guai-ds (Blues) in 1758 ; raised to the 
rank of lieutenant-general iu 1759; and sent in the same year as second 
in command, under Lord George Sackville, of the British troops co- 
operating with the king of Trussio. Being present at thci battlo of 
Miudou, he received the thanks of Prince Ferdinand of Jlriinsvrick 
in the following terms: — ’‘llis serene highness further orders it to 
be declared to Lieutenant- General the Marquis of Granby, that ho is 
persuaded that if he had had the good fortune to have had him at 
the head of the cavalry of the right wing, his preseiiue would have 
greatly contributed to make the decision of that day more comploto 
and brilliant.” This however is not so much a compliment to the 
marquis as a reflection on his supenor, who, as is well known, was 
accused of reluctance and dilafcoriiiess in obeying orders to bring for- 
wt^d the British cavalry, and was ultimately broken for his conduct on 
this ueca-iou. On Lord G. iSackville’s rcz^ignation, the marquis was 
appointed to the chief cotriiuand of the British troo]is, which he 
retained during the rest of thj Seven Years’ War, and both they and 
he^ gained honour at the battles of M arburg (17(ib), of Kirch-denkern 
(17(11), and of GrujbtiiHtelu anti Homburg iu 17ii2. After four years 
of warm service, lio was rewariled wioh the jio.-^t of Master of the 
Ordnance in May 1708, and iu August 17 (id was promoted to be cotii- 
zuaudcr-iu-c)iit:f. IJo resigned this oliice in iJanuary 1770, and died 
much regretted on the I l>th of October following, without succeeding 
to the dukedom. Ho u[)]>cai's to have been a good feoldior; brave, 
active, generous, careful of his men, and beloved by tin m ; a valuable 
second in cumnniud, but not po. si ssod of the <[ualities which make a 
great general. His popuhirily was shown by the fre<xiieut occurrouco 
of hU portrait as a sign for puldic-hoii'e.s. 

G R AN I ) V I L LR [o i:u ai; J i, J i: a n- I o n a CE- lainonr..] 

OJiANOJ^R, JAMES. So little is known of the personal 

history of Granger, that even the date of his birth a])pc{ir.s to he 
unrecorded. Ho studied at (^hristohurcJi, Oxi'onl, and was presented 
to the vicarage of »shiplake, in Oxfordshiro, >> hen*, according to the 
dcdicatiun of the work wliicli broiiglit him into notice, he had •* the 
good fortimo to retire early to iiidojieiidi iice, obscurity, a-id cemtent.” 
This work, which must liave occupied many years of preparatory 
labour, is entitled * A Biogriqihical History of England, fnim Egbert 
the Great to tiie Revolution ; consisting of characters disposed in 
dillei'out classes, and adapted to a methodical (./atiiloguc tjf engraved 
British Heads; intendid as an Essny' towards ro^.lucing imr Biography 
to s^sb m, and a help to the kiiOtVlcdge *.»i Portrait?*.’ The lirst edition 
appeared in 17GP, in 2 quarto vols., each forming two ]jarts,so that it is 
often dcscribi d as in four volumes. Some co]»ies of this edition were 
printed upon oik; side ol the paper only, to leave room for luanuscript 
notes, or for the insertion of illustrations, in J771 a[»peared, in the 
same ^ize, a ‘ Suj)]ilcmcnt ’ of corrections and iidditioiis, iu one vuluiin*, 
which was incorporated in the second edition uf the whole work, iu 
4 voh., Svti, in 1775. A lifth edition, with iqiwards of -lUUU additional 
livt>, apjieared in lfc24, iu (i thin royal octavo veds. Granger made 
considerable progres-^ in the prc]iaratiun of a cun tin nation of the work, 
and there are extcu.-ive inssnufecript collections in the British Museum, 
which were formed by liis friend JSir William Mm^grave to assist him 
in this object, but be did not live to coiupli-tc it; and the coutiiiuatiou, 
which extcinlH only to the end of the reign of George 1., ami was com- 
jjiJtti by tliO Rev, ^^ia^k juirtly fi’oni his own and p.-irtly from 

Grangers colJcctions, did notaf>peaT- until IMh. It is in three vnlumes 
octavo. G' ranger’s work certainly contains much curious matter, and 
hasbocn useful in ]n*uiuotiug a taste for British biography; hut, as it 
wuB dosigned rather as an illiistratJuii of British porlraiis, than as an 
account of British worthier, we liiid him, us GhaJmers oliscrvcs, “ pre- 
serving the memory of many of the most worthless and iusij;jiiticant 
of lusiiikintl, as well as giving a value to B]-eciinciiH of the iwt of 
engraving which are bcucalh all conterui t.*’ fcJo great an imi .lise wuw 
given to the laate for colhtcling puriruils by ,tlie pubiicaiion of this 
work, that iu many cii--eH it was pursued with an ardour truly ridi- 
culous, books being iinhcrupuiousJy mutilated to tupply the demand, 
and the most prcpostiroiis pric s Oeing gi\cij foi* engravings of little 
ictriin^.ic value or genuine liistoricul intfTi.st. (i ranger, who published 
nothing else excej^t a few single sirii on-. and tracts, died on the I4th 
of April 177(1, at tho age, it is supposed, of about sixty. An octavo 
volume, containing f^xtracts front bis curresj^oudence with several 
literary conicmpoiaries relative to bis work, and iiiisccllauhts and 
notes of tour.-, in France, Holland, and iS]>aiu, edited by J, P. Malcolui, 
apjicarc i ill lha.>. 

ixRAN 1, ANxnL, coin moldy called jMrs. Grant of L:igg;iu, a misccl- 
laueous writer, wa, boru at Gla.-gow on the 21st of February 1755. 
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Her father Duncan Maovioar held a commission in tho army, and 
served for some time in America before t he Revolution. Ho podsc*ssed 
considerablo estates in Vermont, whicli on the breaking out of the 
war were appropriated by tho revolutionists, while he did not come 
withiu the scheme of oompeusiLtiou to suilerers, as he resided iu 
Britain during the war. In 1778 he became barrack-master of Fort 
Augustus iu Inveruess-shire^ and tliere Ids daughter met Mr. Grant, 
the clergyman of the neighbouring parish dt Laggan, to whom sho 
was married iu 1779. 

Mrs. Grant was left a widow in 1801, with a largo family, and 
in very straitened oircumstances. She had for some time shown a 
taste and talent for poetry, and in 1808 her friends prevailed on 
her to publish a volume of * Original Poems with some Translations 
from the Gaelic,’ which was very successful. From her first resi- 
dence in the Highlands she had studied the position anti habits of 
tho people, and written a series of letters on tho subject tt> her 
intimate friends, from 3778 dowuwtu'ds. She was now ]irc vailed on 
to collect these letters, ami they were pubiisiieil in 1805 umior the 
title of * Letters from tho Mouiitaiiis,' one of t!ic most siniccssful of 
the productions of light literature in its day. She siibsequently lived 
at ICdiuburgh, where she was tho highly esteemed centro of a circle 
of ticcomplislu d and amiable ppoplc. Through a long trdu of 
domestic calamitio.«i, accompaiiieil by bodily infirinitios, she prtHci-ve l 
an equal serenity of temper, her company was sought by best 
Scottish society, and she was even enabled, wliilc carrying on :i long 
war with peimidary diflicultius, to bo generous to oUior.s. Besities the 
above works she published ‘ Memoirs of an Anioricaii I indy.' in 1 8' >8; 
and *EsBa3^s on the iSuperstitimis of the liiglilands uf Scotland/ iu 
1811. She di d on the 7th of Novcmiber 3 888. 

(/t/rmair and Cofrcsiiondcncc of Mrs. Grant of Layyan^ by liL-r Son, 
8 vols. 1844.) 

* GRANT, FRANCIS, R.A., the fashionable portrait painter, is a 
3 ’ounger son of iVancis Grant, the laird of KilgraHton, .-uni wji'^ born 
about tlic bi'ghining of the present century. Sir Walt r Scot*., who 
took a warm ijitor st in young Grant, has li.;rr. in lii.s Diary (March 2o’, 
1881) the following account of him : — ** In yvmtli lie was pas.-ion.iu ly 
fond uf fox-hunting and (»thtr Hpm'b.-^; he hail also a stroir,; pilKisioii for 
painting, and made a little collection. As he hud sense eiioii^li to fi.*cJ 
that a younger brother's fortune wtmhl not last long under tlie ex- 
penses of a good Hlud and a rare coiloelim uf chefs d oiuvre. lie use 1 
to avow his intention to spend his patrimoii}', unout X'l U.onu, anti llit ii 
ngaiu to iiiiiku his furtiiiie b^' the law. The iirst he soon iiecompii.-^hcil. 
But the law is not a ju’ofessioii so easily acquired, nor did J''r.ink s 
talent be iu that tliivction. His ])assion for paiutiiig luni'. d out 

better In tlie ineautiiiio Frank f-aw the iiecf.'-.sit^* of doing ..ujue- 

ihitig to keep liinii^oif iiu1e])(:n(l(*nt, having too much ^piiil to b.'c'onic 
a * Jock the laird’s brithiu'/ drinking out the la.^t glas^ oj' the. botl n', 
riding the horses which the laird wishes to .sell, and dr.iwing Mki:t.die.s 
tt» amuse the lady aiitl tlie children. He was abi>ve all thi.s, .in>l 
honourably ro.'-olveil to cultivate ids taste ibr paintin-.r, ami become a 
professional artist. 1 am no judge of pid.iling, but 1 am eon.-^i ioii.i 
that Francis Grant pu.ssii.-^si'S, with iiiucii cleveriie.'.-,, a seii -e of beauty 
derived iroin the best source, that is, the observation of really gimd 
society. . . . His foni'er acqiiaintanees render bis iiiimediatu entrance 
iiit') business compieteiy secure, lie lia.s I tiduk that degivi! uf forc^ 
of character which will make him keep and enlarge any reputation 
which ho may acquire, lie has eoiiiicleiice, ti to, in Ids own powers, 
always reijiiisite for a young gentleman trying things of this .sort, 
wliudo arisLitcratic pretensittus iiui.-'t he envied.” iSir Waller’s antiid- 
pations have been i'ully voriliet]. Mr. (.■rant’s ari-'tocratic eoiiuections 
- enlai'geil by bis inarriago with a niecu of the Duke c»f Rutland -- 
introduced him at once into an aiu}>le and lucrative bu.sincs.s, and his 
pojiuiarity with the fashionable world has always been nmiutained. 
Probably no living portrait painter has ])aiijted aii^ ildiig like so largo 
a Jiiiiiibcr of meiiibcr.s of llic 1 uglier classes of butli sexes; and his 
Hitters have iiielucled the elite uf the political as well us the fashion- 
abl-: worlil. Sir W.dler Scott suggestcii the secret uf his success 
(apart from uristuer.itjc connection) in speaking of hi.s ** sense of 
heaiit^* " derived from the obsorv.-itioii uf really gooil Hoeiety,’’ All 
his jiorLr.iits have a “ good-society ” air. . His men, if not uniul^', are 
geutleiiiiiiily, his women, if not handsome, are elegant : and if ueitlior 
Hcx is di.-tingiii.shed by an intellectual, both are by a iionehalant 
expi*ussioJi. J lo is omiiientiy the painter of tho “ really good-society " 
classes, and he has caught to pe.riiictioii their c'as^', listless airs and 
attitudes. Probably, if iiis faces seldom wear any uiarkeii a]>pearancu 
of iutolligeuce, it is nut the painter’s fault. The ieehnicai ([iialitios of 
Mr. Graiiu's ]iicLurcs are not of a high order. Tho drawing is com- 
monly negligent, the coiiqiosition commonplace, and tho eulouriiig 
meagre, cold, .ami poor. Many of his portraits are painted on canvass 
of the largest size, and of course with imrroaso of size the evidences 
of imperfect artistic education and neglect of study ore iiicreusaigly 
maijife.st. 

In tho early ]>art of his career Mr. Grant used to paint sporting 
com iiosit ions, embracing the ]iortraita of a number of horses us well an 
men, such as the * Meet of the Queen's Stag-hounds,’ ' Shouting Party 
at Raiitoii Abbey, tiie Earl of Lichfield's;' * Sir Richard Sutton’s 
Hounds the ‘ Melton Hunt,’ &c., some of which were engraved and 
enjoyed considerable popuioiity among sporting men, but iiu hoa for 
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many j eaw ceased to practise this branch of arh Mr. Grant was 
elected A.R.A. in 1842 — the year following the exhibition of his 
oquestri iii portrait of her Majesty— and R.A. in 1851. 

* GII VNT, KOHERT EDMUND, M.D., a distinguished comparative 
anatomist and zoologist, was born at Edinburgh on the Jlth of 
November 1798, and is the seventh sou of the late Alexander Grant, 
Esq., writer to the Signet in tluit city. Dr. Grant received his early 
education from a priviftc tutor, and subsequently was a pupil at the 
High School, Edinburgh, where ho remained five years. His favourite 
studii'H as a youth, and in which he was most distinguished, were 
Greek and Geometry. He early displayed a love of natural scenery 
and objects, spending his school-boy vacations in pedestrian excursions 
amongst the hills and valleys of Scotland. This love of travel has 
never forsukou him, and it is recorded of him that “ he had already 
crossed the entire chain of the Alps seven times, and four times the 
Apennines, and walked alone many thousand miles through Europe 
before 1820. In 1S08 he entered the literary classes of the Utilversity 
of ICdinburgh, and in 1809 be added to these the classos of chemistry 
and anatomy. The four subsequent years wore devoted to the more 
especially medical classes, as ho was now intending to make medicine 
his profeBsioii. As a student he was distiiigiiished for his devotion to 
anatomical and physiological f>ursuits. In 1811 he joined the J^Icdico- 
Chirurgical Society of Itldiiiburgh, and in 1812 was elected president 
of that society. He was also a uieml)er of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and in 1(S14 was made its president. On the 8rd of May 
1811 hi! (ilibaiuod the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Eiiinbiirrh, and in June of the same year ho graduated as M.l). His 
fatlier having died, he now resolved on spouding his i»atriinony in 
imjiroving his seioutific and professional knowledge hy travel. He 
siecordiiigly went to the coutiueut, and visited raris, Rome, Pisa, 
Jfadua, the capitals of Germany, Prague, Vienna, and the univeraities 
of Switzerland. After visiting the provincial schools of Krance, he 
returned to Paris and London, and commenced the practice of his 
profession in Edinburgh in 1820. 

Jn 182-1 ih*. Grant joined Dr. John Barclay in a course of lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy in Edinburgh. lie thus realised one of the 
groat objfcts of iiis life, that of becoming a teacher of the great science 
of Gouiparalive Anatomy, a profound knowledge of which ho had 
acL]uiro<l by his Liborious studies on the (kniUnent. He now 
occupied hill I s».df with original ro-<oarched upon the animals of the 
coast.-i of N.’ jtland, and spent hU vairatioiis in making these 
resoiirehe'*, Tlie results of his labours at this time were published 
in the ‘ U'niiisaelious of the Wonierijiu Society,* and in the ‘ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical .Imirnal.’ Among.-it the more important of the^c 
wc nijiy mention the ibllowing ‘ On the Structure of the Eye of the 
Swonl-Fittli/ * On the Anatomy of the Paca of Brazil,’ ‘On the 
Struebure and Eunutioiis of the Sponge.' This last was but the be- 
ginning of a series of papers on the forma, structure, and functions of 
the family of sponges, which Ciuislilutc a series of the most remarkable 
contributions to tlie scieiiee of eoir.parative anatuuiy and zoology 
])roduced during tin* prcsi'iit century. So complete are they that few 
ob.-ervatioiJM of any iuiportmice have be- n contributed to our know- 
ledge of this family siiiire. The family of Sertulariaii Zoophites was also 
carefully iiivestigiiU-ti hy Dr. Grant, and interesting observatioud wore 
made on the. spontaneous iiiotioiis of the ova of these animals, and on 
their strueturo and uiudes of generation. These and other jiapers of 
this time indicate not only coI^-^iderahle powers of observation, but 
an exteusivi! knowledge of what had been done by other writers, 
more especially on the Goutiuent, 

In 1827 Dr. Grant obtained aduiissiou as a liccntiiito of tlio Royal 
College of Phy^iciaus of Edinburgh. Tills he did with the design of 
continuing lo ])raetise Ids firofessioii in Edinburgh; but a circuin.-stance 
occuircd at this lime which entirely changed his prospects ami position 
ill life. The educational establishment now kuowui as University 
College was started with the style and title of the Loudon University. 
Amongst other objects, this institution coutomplaicd the granting of 
medii-al degrees, and demandJiig of its gradnatC'S a much more 
extended and complete ciuirse of education than is at presiMil 
reqiii/ed by any of the medical examining bodies. At that time 
there was no professorship of comparative anatomy and zoology in 
Great Jiritain, and they detormiiifil to institute a chair for teaching 
these subjects : having done so, Dr. Grant was invited to lill the new 
]>ositioii. 'J'his post ho aueepted, and dtdivex'ed his introductory 
lecture on the 28rd of October 1828. From that time to this, 
under all the changes of circumstances to which this iustiLutiou has 
been exposeil, Dr. Grant has continued the oiirneat, simple-minded, 
laborious, and eloquent expositor of the great principles i>f the sciences 
he hn .*9 professed. Of the large staif of profes.soi*s which were appiiiuted 
at the opening of the college, he is the only one who has retained his 
liositiou. The courBcs of lectures on Gomparativo Anatomy and 
Zoology arc not compulsory on medical students, and therefore Dr, 
Grant's lectures have not been largely atleiidcd ; but be has had the 
gratification of giving instruction to many who are now eminent on 
the subjects of his teachings ; and if his pecuniary emolument, from 
the system iidoptod at the institution witli ivhich he is coiraoctcd, has 
been very far below Ills merits, ho has hail the satisfaction of spending 
a laborious life in difiusiiig to the utmost of his power tho vast stores 
of knowledge which he has accumulated. 
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One of the courses of his lectures ddiverod in the sessiou of 1 883*34 
was published in extenso in the pages of the ^Lancet.* Those lectures, 
whan published, constituted by far the best treatise that existed iu our 
language on the subject of comparative anatomy. In tho department 
of osteology it was especially rich, and for the first time presented to 
the English reader those theoretical views of the structure of the 
vertebrate skeleton which have since become so widely extended and 
adopted by British anatomists. 

In 1833 Dr. Grant delivered a course of lectures before the Zoological 
Society of Loudon on the Structure and Olasaification of Animals. 
In 1837 he was appointed Fullorian Professor of Anatomy and Phy« 
Biology at the lioyal Institution of Great Britain, a triennial appoint- 
ment, which he diaoharged with g;reat satisfuctiou to the membors. 
He was subsoqueatly appointed by the trustees under the will of the 
late Dr. Swiney to deliver a course of lecturns on paleontology, an 
appointment ho has several times fultilled. Ever anxious to spread 
the great truths of his seii^nce, there are few instilutioua for tho 
diliusiou of knowledge throughout the country iu which ho has not 
delivered courses of lectui*es on some dopartmeiit of comparative 
anatomy and zoology. 

In zoology Dr. Grant has not confined his studies to recent animals, 
and he has annually delivered a course of lectures on paleontology in 
University College. 

Since his appointment to the professorship iu University College, 
Ih*. Grant has contributed largely to the literatiiro of zoology, although 
the gi'eat demands made upon iiis time by his exteiisivo courses and 
his annual visits during his vacations to the museums of tho Contiiiont 
have occupied the time which ho would othei-wise have iiiidoubtedly 
devoted to literature. The * Tmusaotious of the Zoological Society ' 
for 1833 contain threo memoirs, one on tho nervous system of tho 
Brroc pileait, another on the structure of the Loliyopids, and the third 
on the anatomy of •Sep/ofa. Dr. Grant was originally associated witli 
Dr. Todd as editor of the * Cyclopiedia of Anatomy and Pliysiology,* 
and contributed to that work the articles ' Animal Kingdoiii,* *Chylifc- 
rous System,’ and * Digestive Canal.’ lie also couimouced in 1835 a 
great work entitled ‘Out Linos of Comparative AiiatoLiiy, prosoiitiDg a 
sketch of the present state of knowledge and of tlio progress of 
discoviu'y iu that ncience, and designed to servo as tin iiitrodiictleii to 
Animal Physiology, and to the priiiciploH ttf Cdassificatiou in Zoology.' 
It is to bo feared from tho length of time since the first part Wiis 
published that this work will now over nmiain incomplete. 

lir. Grant is a fellow of the Royal, LiiiULeau, Zoological, Goobigical, 
and Entomologioid societies. Whilst men of less knowledge and less 
merit have been distinguished and rewarded, Dr. Grant has been 
remarkably overlooked. In iiis oM pu}nls however he has firm friends 
and admirers : they recently iillurded their admireil teacher a proof of 
their regard by subscribing several hundred ]iouiids, with a portion 
of wiiich they purchased him one of the most perfect inicrosco[ies that 
could be CDiisiriicted, and tlio rest was sunk for the purpose of alfordiiig 
him a small annuity for tiie rest of his life. We are principally indobtocl 
for this bkeich to a biographical noLiee of Dr. Grant which apiieared 
ill tho ‘ Lancet’ for December 2lBt, 1850, and to tho list of his works 
published iu the ‘Zoological and Geological Bibliography,’ printed 
by the Ray Society. 

* GRANVILLE, GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GOWER, 

! EARL, eldest sou of the first Earl Granville, by the daughter of tho 
fifth Duke of Devonshire. IIo was born Alay'^ 11,1815; educated at 
Eton, and Christchurch, Oxfonl, where ho took his degree iu 1834, 
In the following year he became aftadic to his father’s em\»assy in 
I’aris, wliiidi however Lo soon left, and iu 1830 was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Morpeth, and again in 1837 ; shortly 
afterwards boeoniing Under -Secretary for Foreign Allairs. Iu .1810 
ho was attached !•> tho Russian enibas^iy; but was again returned 
to ]iarliaiuout in the general election of 18-11 for Lichfield. He 
spoke very seldom, and made no inipreK.sion on the House. Fr'Un 
this .state of inactivity ho wa.s roused by the death of hi:^ lather iu 
18 Id, which event of coursts called him to the House of lVer.s. At 
this time Lord John Kii.sscll'.'s niiiiislry was forming, and Lord Gran- 
ville acceptoil otlico as Master of her Majesty’.s Buckhouiids. This is at 
once the key lo Loril Granville's public po.sitioii. Although a man of 
iiniloniable businc.-wi laculiics, it is as a courtier and a geutlcmaD that 
he is best known ; and it is to gracciful accomplishments that he owes 
the chaticc of cultivating those more solid capacities which he has 
since exercised. Mr. .Milner Gibson found himself awkwardly placed 
as Vice-lVcsiiK lit of the Board of Trade: he was too radical for tho 
goveriiuieiit, whilst his views, necessarily comi>roniiseil some little, wero 
not HuIliciontJy h(#ld for his constituents. Ho resigned, and Lord 
Granville succeeded to the ulUce ; applying himself tliligeutly, Tiiasterixig 
details, and distinguishing himself for practical know ledge as well as 
by courtesy of demeanour. From hohiing this oilieo, ho became a 
commissiuucr of railways, and a trustee of tho British Museum; and 
ill) will always be creditably remembered for iiis share in tho Groat 
Exhibition of 1851. He was a royal commis.^ioner from the first; 
was Chairman of tho Executive Cominitttse, and contributed very 
largely, by his amiability and excellent mauagoinent, to that une.x- 
ampled cordiality and satisfaction which prevailed. When tho coui- 
uiissioncrs and others wero invited to Baris iu return lor similar 
courtetties showa iu Loudoui Lord GrauvillQ acoompunied them, 
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ami dclif^litotl Hio noblcB and imiiiici|Ki]ity of PariR, asBcmbled in 
tho Hotel dc A’illc, by tluinkiiig them in a speech hi thoir own 
language which was pfr/ect in allusion, in accent, and in idiom. 
Fi*oncliinen might mistake I.ord Granville for their country man. 
When at the end of 1^51 Lord I'nltiicMSton was ounlcd from the 
RusBcll Cabiin t, for the indiscretion of recognising the new goveru- 
ineiit of the Friuch cinjiire, without tho Quien’s knowledge, Lord 
Gi'iiiivillc succeeded him — but the govemmciit broke u]>, giving 
liini time to all’ord iironiipo only of iniiiistorial lirmnesa and skill. 
'J'hat howiwer he difl, in the aliair of Mr. Matlier, who was cruelly 
pabio<l an Austrian oflievT in Florcxic*'. Ho was Huhsequentlv 
President of the Hoard of ^IVadc under Lord Al)erdcoii, and President 
of the (louncil under Lord I*aliiiei’stoii in ISno. lie has also held 
th(f ollicea of Chaucf llor of the .Unchy <»f Lancaster, 'IVeasurer of the 
Navy, and Payinaste.r-Geiieral of tiic Forces. In 1 Sod he was sc ut as 
special ambassador to attend Ll.e coronation of the Kinpcror of 
Russia. He married in IS 10 IMaria, the danphter of the Due; de 
l )alberg, and widow of Sir l'Vrdin:u]il Dalbcrg Acton, Ihut. In jiolitics 
ho is a Libtn al and a Free-trader. 

GliATl A'K US, .-MUU.-.vTrS, ohh st son of Vah'iiiinian L, mic- 
ccedeil after his fathers death, A.i>. to a share of the Western 
ISuipiiv, having for his lot Gaid, Spain, and Ihilahi ; liis brother 
Valciitiiiiaii 11., then an iuraiit live years old, had Italy, Illy riciim, 
and Africa, under the guardianship lunvcYta- of Gratianus, wdio was 
therefore in reality ruler oi‘ all the AVest. His uncle A’ah-ns had the 
Kiii]nro of the Fast. Gratianus began hia reign by piinisliing scveroly 
various f>ra?fcctH and other otliecrs who had coinniittcd acts of 
oppiv8:.-.ion and cruelty during his father’s reign. At llm same time, 
tliroUi:h sonic intfidious charges, Count Theodo-dun, hdher of Theodo- 
BiiiB tho threat, aud one td‘ tin? uio.'-t illustrioiia men (»f his age, was 
beheadi d at (.'artiiagc. In tin? year "»TJS \ ah?ns ])eri-licd in the battle 
of Adriaiioplc against the Goths, and Gratiamia, who W'.ia liastcning 
to his aspistance, was liardly able to save (^onstanlinojilc from falling 
into the Lands of the enemy. In consequence o! the death of his 
iinclo, Graiiaiius, finding himself ruler of the w'hole Roniati empire 
during tlie minority of Ids brntluT A'ah niiijiaii, called to him young 
ThoodusitiP, who had distinguished hinis- If in tho Uoiuan armies, but 
had retired into Spain after his father's death. Gratianus pent him 
against the Sannatiaup, who had cross(*d the Danube to join tho 
Gothti. TluMidosiiis defeated thcni c<»niplelcly, and <lrovc the remainder 
beyond that river. Gratianus then appointed him his colloagnc (in 
January 371.1 b ^ (dioice wise ami disinterested in the former, « qually 
creditable to both, and furtnnaie for tho omjiin', and gave him the 
inoviucrs of tin? ICasi, Griitiainia returned to Italy, and re.sidcd ptnne 
time at Alilaii, where he became intimate with ilislioji Anibro.«c. He 
was obligc'd however soon after to hapten to Illyriciiin to the assist- 
ance of Tlioodo.sins, aud he repelled the (..loths, who were threatening 
Thrace. From Ihcncc he was obliged to hasten to tho banks of the 
Rhine to light the Alemaiiui and other barbarianp. Having retiirued 
it) Milan in tin; year 3.^1, he had to defend tlie frontiers of Italy from 
other tribes who were advancing on the side of Kluetia. and he 
urilercd fresh levies of men and horses fi»r the pui’jn>»e. Gratianus 
enacted several Avis'.: ]aw.s : hy oue of them lie eh(?(;ked mendicity, 
Avhich had spread to an alarming extent in Italy ; and lie ordered all 
bcggai's to he arrt^sLed, ami, if slaves by condition, to be given up as 
such to thoffo who denounced them; if freemen, to he cmjjloyed in 
cultivating the land. He also showed Jiimself disposed to tolerance 
towanls tile variou.s .Meets wlxich divided (diristianity ; but he di-«pla3’cd 
a stern doleriuiiiation sigainst the remains of the Heatlicu worship. 
At Rome he overthrew the altar of \’icLory, wliieh continued to exist; 
lie conliHcatcd the propiJi-ty at.tiiche4l to it, as well as all tln3 jiroperty 
belonging to the other ]iriests and the A^estals. lb: also refused to 
assume the title and the insignia of l*outifox Maximus, a dignity till 
then considered as aiuie.\ed to that of emperor. These measures gave 
a final blow to tlic old worsbip of the empire; and although the 
soiiaiors, who for the most part were still attached to It, sent hlui u 
deputation, at the iicnd of which was HytiimacLuH, they could not 
obtain any mitigation of Ills decrees. 


(Jidn of (irsiliimus. 

Brilihli Museum. Actual size. Utild. Wei^^ht fi7! grains. 
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Under tho cousidship of Merabaudus and Saturninup in 383, a 
certain Muximus revolted in I.'ritaiii, and was xiroelainicd emperor by 
the i-fildicrs, to vdioia he xiroiniscd to re-ostablish the tunifih-H and the 
old religion of the empire. He invaded Gaul, where he found nuinorous 
parlibuuB. Giiitiauun, who was then, according to some, on the 
Rhine, advanced to meet him. But ho appears by an unbecoming 
indulgcanMa idle amuBomenta to have disgusted the army, and he 


now found himself fomaken by moat of his troops, and obligf’tl to 
hasten towards Italy. Drosius and others liowever state that the 
emperor reecivod tho news of tho revolt while in Jlaly, and that he 
hurried across the Alps with a small retinue as far as Lyon. All 
however agree in saying that he was si izcd at Lyon aud put to death 
by tho partisaiiH of Maximus. St. Ambrose, who vcuturcfl from 
Milan to the camp of Maximus to Leg the budy of his imperii 1 friend, 
was refused; but some time afterwards the remains of Gratianus 
wore tratipfeiTcd to Milan, where tliey wore intorreil. Ho was little 
more than twenty-four years of age, niul had reigned ahoiit eight 
years. The liiptorians agree in jiraisiiig him for his justice and kiiid- 
ami liis zeal for tlie public good; and Animianua Marcelliniis, 
who is not liable to tlie charge of p irtiality towards the Ghristiaiis, 
adds, that had he lived longer, ho would have rivalled the best 
emperors of ancient Rome. 

GUATlA'NUiS, a Hoiicdictinc monk of the 12th century, a iiativo 
of 'J’uscaiiy, according to some, and rcpident at Bologna. J Its is chiolly 
kii(»wu for hLs *Collet;Liou of tlie Ganoiis, or Decretals, of the Gliurcli,* 
whitsli oceiix^ied him during twenty-four years, and which he imblislioil 
at Rome about the middle of tho ll2t.h century. The collection, which 
has hceoine known by the name of * J »t!cietiim Clraliani,’ was lirst 
printed at Mainz, in folio, 1-172, and forms jiart of the ‘ Gorpiis d uris 
Canniiici.’ Gratianus improved on tlm collectors of Decretal ■; who had 
]»rccedcd him, €i.-*pet;ially Isidorns Mor. ator, who liad heaped up indis- 
criminately and without order a number of ilecirdoiiH and canons, 
wdiich were often du-oordant. Gratiiinus ranged them in orilcr, and 
diptributed them under di.-tinct hccids, emb'Jivnuring to ex)»l:iiu the 
obscuriticR and rocoiieilc the contradictious wliieh appoanid in poiuo 
of them ; but he rc?iiiined at the Paine time, through want of authentic 
aiiihoritioB and of eidighteiied eritidsui, maii^* apocryplial c.-iiinnH, aii'l 
many err* meoiu textual readings : he ajipears indeed to have felt Jii-? 
own deficiencies, for he lioncstl}^ cautioiip his readt‘i-s not, to phu?*; 
implicit failh in his writings, hut Uy scan them hy the light of ivan«m 
and by the tesst of moral evidence. (‘ Di*cr- t. J hstiiiciio,’ ix. eh. 

As a proof of his honepty, and that, what«‘Vi;r may have been the 
cfioct of his authoiitj’, he had no intention to liatie.r tbes preten- ion.i 
of the lioman F**e, one ha:: only to read his * Distiiictio,’ Ixiii., eh. 22, 
23, and 2^, iu which he say.s tliat tlio eleetitm of tho pnj' is siibordi- 
natc to the will of the em]»eror, as well as that of tlie bishop.s i:^ to 
the clioieo of the various sovereigns; while in ch:i]»ter 31 he evi ii 
aKS'.?rts tliat tho clergy and ilie people ought to jnrtieijiate in the 
election of thoir re.-«pectivc hislnqis. And yet in aiiolher place, ‘ I »ih- 
tiuctio,* X., eh. 1, Ac., he assert-s as a fiindamontai axiom that the 
iiiipcriiil laws onglit to yit.'hl to the occJosiastical (^‘Ulons, wit.ii*)nt 
di'-tirigiiisliitig between tho catioiiH which concern iii;i.ttors of ilogiii.i 
and those which rehite niendy to (lisci)diue or jurh.diction. 'J'Jie .Mtiu: 
FJt-ury, iu his ‘ Troisi erne Disconrs hui* J lii.stoire I'ieeie'^iastiqiK.*,' syfi 
that “ G rati anil K, besides so consoli«lating the authority of t!ie fal-e 
deerctals that for ilir**« centuries after no ol her caimns were refon-i d 
to but those of hia c(»lh‘<?l.ioii. Went even farther in **:viendiiig the 
authority of the jiope by maintaining lhat he was not himself subjeet 
to tile canons; an arbitrary assertion destitute of evidence, but wliieh 
coiitribuUui to establish in the Jjatiri, or Western, ehiireli a eonfii.-ied 
notion that th*$ nutlio*‘ity of the pope was witliout bounds. Gratianus 
aho maintained, upon »»pocryphal or mutil iterl autio.irity, that ohn-'V- 
meii arc not subject to .secular jurisdiction. This jii'inciplo is illustrate*! 
ill a Celebrated answer of Innocent ill. to the Kasterii emperor, in 
which that pope conUmds that tlie temporal sovereigu Jiuh thi* juris- 
diction of the sword over tlmse who bear a pword, that is to say, over 
laymen oul^^ as no one can be the judge of tlm Mervants <if anol her.” 

The groascr error, ■» and the apoc?rypha of the ‘ J >ecretiim ' were 
corrected and exjiurgateil iu an improved edition executcil by orihsr 
of Gregory X HI., ; but Htill many assertions favouralde to the 
aliKolute Huja-cmacy a.s w'ell as to the ieinpor.d authority of tho popcR 
were allowed to remain iu it, as being pauctiune*! by ages, tliongli 
contrary to the ancient disciplino of the churcli. These are wliat are 
Kiylcd in Fnuice, aud other coiinlries iiurlL of the Alps, the ultra- 
moiitfine docirincs of the Roman Curia. Antonius Augustinus has 
writ;.en a treatise, M)e FjiiemlHlioue Grati.-iiii,’ which forms a useful 
suppieuient to tho * Docrctum.* 

GRATTAN, HENliy, was born in Dnlilin in 175d, His father, a 
barrist(jr and a I'rotostant, was recorder of Dublin and also its ropr*:- 
KunUitive in the Irish parliament. Vouiig Grattan ciitci'od at the iisunl 
ago us a fellow-cfuntuoiicr at Trinity College, Dublin ; aud having there 
distinguished himself erm^iderably, Lc ]iroceedod to Loiiiloii, after 
taking his degree, for the purfiopo of keejiing terms at, the Middle 
Tomjile, and of studying law'. Ho wan calletl to the Irish bar in 1772. 
In 177fi he was i*etitriied to the Jri-*!! parliament, under Lord (fiiurle- 
moiit’p auHpi(;ns, as representative of the borougli of Charlomoiit. 

In parliament^ Grattan at once joined tbo ranks of opposition. 
Exerting Ids nervous chxpinnce in the cause of his country’s indepriul- 
once, ho in a veiy short time gained to hiiiiHelf tho admiration and 
love, while ho contributed not a little to RWell the outhusiasm, of tho 
IrieJi nation. At this period Ireland liad to complain, not only of tlio 
dependent state; of her legislature and courts of justice, but also of 
grievous commercial reHiriciions ; and one of tho first grout fruits of 
Grattan's zeal and eloquence was tho jiortiul throwing open of Irish 
commerce. Subsequently, iu 178U, ho obtained from tho Irish parlia- 
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iDciit tlio xnemoriiblo resolutiou *^that tho Iving's most excellent 
iMajeety, and t]ie Lords and Commoiis of Ireland, are tho only power 
competent to nmko laws to bind Ireland.” Tho peroration of tho 
speech in which lio moved this i^esolntiou is a noble B2>eoimen of hia 
elocpienoo. 

Hiich was tlio pitch of popularity to which Gnittau hail now 
attained, that it was proposed in tJie Insh parliament to voto him the 
Hiiin of 100,000/., “as a teHtiiiiony of tho national gratitude for gi'cat 
national servieeH.” The vote was afterw.ards reduced in coiiiiuitlee, at 
the eNi»rcss instance of Grattan's own friends, to 00,000/.; an<l this 
sum Grattan rectu'ved. In coiisequcuce of tlie declaration of rights of 
the Irish parliament, a ncgociatioii was set on foot fur tlie repeal of 
the act (dth of (Jeorge 1.) by wljich the Hriii.sii legislature declared its 
right to bind Ireland by jiritirth statutes. When the repeal of this 
net was brought forwartl in Knglaiid, Mi*. KIooil contended in the Irish 
jiarlinineut that tho simple repeal of a declaratory aet, like that of tbo 
(!th of George I., would not invulvo a ronuiiciatioii of the right; and 
after moving sonin oMier resolutions wliieli implied dissatisfaction 
with a simple repeal of tho act, and which were Buc(tessively negatived 
without a division, In* at last moved for hrave to bring in a bill for 
' declaring the exelnsivo right of the Irish parliatneni to make laws for 
Ireland. Gr.ittaii dilferetl from tho view taken by Mr. J''lood, and 
eont(uidi>d that tho simplo repeal of the a(jt wsia a Bufricieut security 
for the itidopcMtdeiKas of Ireland. Mr. Flood’s bill was thrown out by 
a l:i.rgo maj<.»rity. Ihit though the opinion of tbo Irish House of 
('oimiions was with Grattan, tlie syinpathicB of the Irish nation wore 
with Mr. Flood. A belief gained ground, and was iiiiich tsneouraged 
by Mr. Flood’s acrimonious attacks, that liaving received his reward 
Grat^aIl had ceased to bo a patriot; and ho now for a time undo* 
srrvedly hi:?l, imich of his well-earned ]»o[»ularity. 

J lis ojijio.sition Jicjwfver in 17^0 to tho propositions regaitling tho 
trade betwei'ii Griat I.ritaiiiand Ireland, moved by Mr. (.>r<Iii in the 
Jri-.h i»arli - 111 lent, iind evtrr since well known as Unle’s Fropositiotis, 
restor'-d him to his Inst pl:i.co in ilio alfeetioiis of his countrymen. 
OiitJ oJ' these ]*ropo.sitioii.s was tc) tlie effect that this Irish parlianieiil 
should from iini'^ to time ail(i|tt and enact all such acts of the Ihibish 
jiailiaiiii-ut as vliouM relate to the regulation or management of her 
eoiiUiiiMce. The Jri.di parliament would thus Lave lie.*ii placed so 
I'ar ill a state of C'Uii]»l(tc ilejKMidence ; but owing principally to 
Grattan's i lforts in opjiosilion, the lueasure was relimpiishcd ; and ho 
went Oil to M'cniv a continnance of liis now ri^gaiiird popularity’ iiy tlie 
jntro-.hu lion of a me:i.suro hu* getting rid of titlies, which was howcvirr 
lyireti'd. Oe npying moreover tho leading place in the NVhig Club 
wiiii-h then exi-led in Ihibliii, Grattan sncceedcd in obt lining a public 
dci ) ii'atioii from its members that tiicy would never accept oJlicc 
iinrli r any administration wJiicls would not concede certain measures 
ti tiding to increase purity of tdectioii and iniiiisterial responsibility. 
■Ill ITlMf (Jratlaii was returiieil to ]iarliiinieiit for I Mihliii. 

in tlie jiarliamejit which now met, tlie (piestion of Homan Catholic 
.l'hiiatiei[»r.liv»ii b-. iiig raistd, Graltau appeared uf course as the friend 
of j-eligioiis liberty. He tluM'eby olfeiideil his new constituents. There 
is 710 doiilit tliat till* courf-o which he took ujion this question would 
Jiave pi ^'veiiU tl his re-elect ion, lia-.l lie th.'siredit; but linding himself 
n]i:dil.‘ to .yfeni that nioveiiient which, originating with tlic rccal of 
.Li-rd I ':t7willi:im, L rmiiiate l in lh(^ rebellion of ho voluntarily 

reiired from jau liainont. He win aft-Twanls returned for Wicklow, 
for the expre.sH jiurjiose of ojiposing Ihe Uniuu. The L'nioii was 
cai’i ied, and in he entered tlie iiiqicrial parliami'iii as member 

for the boi-ongh of Malton. IMie ii-xt year Juj was returned for 
hid lin. I’r - serving in his new ]M.»jliou the reputation which he had 
bclbiv ac|niicd for eloqneiiee, he also atlhereil inth’xibly to tliosc 
juiucipiv.s of toleiMtioii and jmpnlar govermiieiiL of which in Ireland 
he hatl been the (‘hanipioii. He lo.'^t no ojiportunity of advocating the 
Uuiijun Catholic claims. He may be said uiilecd to have died in the 
eau a^ of Hmiia-n t'atholic .lOmaiieipalioii. He had undertaken to ]irc' 
sent a petition from ilic Irish Uoi.-an C-atlmlics, and to support it in 
] Kil l ia mi* lit, notwithstanding the remoiistriinees oC his friemls that the 
e.\ertion woiiM be iucompatiblo W’ith his declining health. “1 slioiild 
bo hajipy," lie replii d to those reiiu)n.strances, to die in the discharge 
of my duty.” Ilo had scarcidy ai'rivetl in Ij-Jiidoii with the petiti«Mi 
wlioii his debility greatly iiicrens *d. He died on tho ] Itli of May 
lt'20, at ihe agti of seventy. 1 1 is remains were interred in West- 
minster Abbey ; and on the occa-ion of moving for a new writ for the 
city of J bibliii. Sir Jaiiii's Mackintosh pronounced an eloquent eiilogiuni 
on Ids life aud character. 

There is no iii'ed to dwell on the ]uiljlic character of GmMaii, iiias 
much as his lioueBty and consistency novtu* having been impeached it 
I’c.jnire-i no defciiee. In ]»riv:ite life he. was iiTeproachablo. “ He is 
one of the few priv-ito men,' siys Sir .lames Muckiiiloali, “whose 
j»rivatc virtues were followed by public fame; he is one of the few 
Jiublic men whose jirivate virtues are to bo cited as examples to those 
who would follow ill liis public^ steps. Ho wan as ciuiiieut in his 
observance of all the iluties of private life he was heroic in tho 
discharge of his public oues.*' 

Grattaii's spi'eches were collected aud ]mbli.slied by Ids son, in 
4 voIh. bvo, in 3S21. Tliore is also a volume of his miscellaneous 
works. 

GKAUN, CARL HEINRICH; a German oomposor of great celebrity 
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during part of the last cental^; aud kapellmeister, or direobor of music , 
to Frederick II. of Prussia, was born in Saxony in 1701. As a boy 
he was entered nt tho school of La Salute C'i*uix, at DrosdoD, where 
the beauty of Ida sopr,auo voice soon procured him the situation of 
state singer. This voice uflcrwards changed into a high tenor of no 
great power, but of oxcollcni quality. He Ktudied coinpo.sitiou under 
Schmidt, kapellnioiHtor at Dresden, and leaving tho school in 17i2l> ho 
cotiiineiioed ooniposing for tho Church, In 1725 he succoedoil Hasse 
as priDci)ial tenor in the opera at lirunswick, but not quite approving 
tho airs allotted to him, ho wrote one for Liuidclf, which ho much 
jileosed tho court that he was immediately aiqioinled cuiuposer to tho 
opera. Sub.'fcquently he entered into the service of the ])riuce royal 
of Pruasia (afterwards b'rederiek the (.Ireat), fur whom hit composed 
and sung cantatii^, Asc. TIi-^ko were very numerous, and ho satisfactory 
to the royal dilottiiiile, that Graun's salary was augmented from a 
small pittiuioe to L'OOO crowns per uutiuiu. Hu died in 17«Vj, in the 
service of Frederick, who was so much attached to him that he wept 
when tho death of his favourite waH uuuouuoed. Gr.iiiu was a most 
voluminous conipOHor. and many of his works perhaps deserved at tho 
lime the encomiums lavished oil them ; but uf these few are kuowii, 
even in Oonnany. ilis ripcras, which are inuiierou.?, are quite for- 
gotten. His short oratorio, ‘i)or Tod .lc.su ' (‘ The Death of Christ’), 
jiosHCHsos VL-ry considerablo merit ; but his name Avill be triiiisinitted 
to posterity by his ‘ Tc Dcurn,' a work of invention, beauty, and 
grandeur. 

GllAVELOT, IIURKIIT FUANGt)lS D’ANVILLE, designer and 
engraver, was born at Paris in HiOy. He was the brother of D’Anvilie 
the eminent g€;ograplier. When about thirty years of ago, Gravclot 
eommonced the study of j>aiiitiiig under Rostoiit ; but he evciitiiiilly 
adopted dHsigning, and estibiished liiiii.self in London a.s a designer 
and etclitT uhoiit the year 1732, and found considerable cmploymoiit. 
He returned liowevcr to I’aris in 1715, and obtained eoiisidurablo 
reputation there, childly as a de.'iigner. Jlis principal works arc - the 
drawings for the monuments of kiirgHfor Vm*tuc; many of the etchings 
to Sir Thmnn.s HaumerH edition of SShakspere,* after his own aud 
Hayiiifin's desiL'ii.s ; also tlio.sc for TheobaKl's ‘Shakspero,’ from lii.s 
own designs; a largo print of .Kirkstall Abbey; and tiiuiiy oriiaiiiontal 
dc.^igiis t'xceuted in F.nghmd. Jn Parifl he designed tho illustratioiiH 
for Luucaii do lioisjiTinaiii'.s ‘ Racine ;* for the great edition of the 
W’orks of V’oltairo by I’aneoucke ; and for i*ditions of the 'CoiiUs 
Moran X ’ of M.!iriuoutcl, and of tho works of JJoecaccio aud of Ariosto. 
He died in 1773. 

GRAVES, JGCIIARI), was born at Mickletou, in Gloucestorshiro, 
ill 1715, received his acadendcal edinratiou at J*ernbroko College, 
Oxford, and in 3 73'* was cL-ctoil fellow of All Soiil.'^. Having takea 
orders ami married, he obtained, about 1750, tho l ectory of Olavt^rtoii; 
ii(‘ar Rath, in So morse tshirc, where the remainder of hi< long life w’;w 
spent. Ho engag-^d in private tuition witli credit and succi'ss, and 
still found time to devote to polite literature. (See the list of his 
works, too long and liisignilicaiit for insurtion, in tho ‘ GiMit. Mag./ 
vol. Ixxiv. p. llOd, cojued by Chiiliiiers.) The only one now pmem- 
bered (and that by tew) is The ‘Spiritual (>nixoLe,' '1772- Tills novel 
was written ns a satiric on the Methodisla; it i^ clever, livtdy, and 
amusing, and shows that Mr. Graves po.-i.sessei I con.dilerablo power lus 
a writer of fiction. Rut like other occasional piiblicat ions, its jiopii- 
larity jjassed with the intcre.^t of the subject ; not to say tliat the 
ivcogiiwed respectability and utility of the M*'tliodist clergy have 
rendered society in geii ral le-s inclined to lnok favourably on a violent 
attack on the wli«»lc body, founded on the follies or viecs wdiich indi- 
viduals may have shown ; and the profuse and !:>oiiiewhat irrevcivnh 
ill trod uetion of s.;ripturii[ language is ollVuisive to a large class of 
reailcrs. Mr. Graves wa.s ludoved in soeiety for his gay ready wit and 
go\»d humour : he was intimate with Sheustonc and other writei’ts 
admired in their day, but now forgotten. He died at (.Uavorton on the 
23rd of Noveniber L^Ol, nearly uinetv years old. 

GRA VKSAN I )J':, ki'i\ [Sr.“GuA vlsamu:.! 

GllAVl'NA, GIOVANNI VJNCKNZo, born at Ruggiiino in ( uLi- 
bria in IdOl, studied at Napl. s, whore lie dl^voted himself ehieily to 
the investigation of jurisprudonce. .'incient and modern.^ lb‘ alttu*- 
wards w’ont to Rome, where h'.* and Crescimboiii W’oro the lonuders of 
tho Aeeadeiiiia degli Arcadi. which has continued ever siiiec. In IGiKS 
Innocent \II, api«oiiitcd him profed.-or of civil .and canon law in tlie 
CniverHity of Rojiie. Graviiia gave up liis chair in 1714, and visited 
Ciilabrii’. but afier tw(/ years ho n turnod to Rome, whore ho refusoil 
Hevend ofrurs of professorships in various Gorman univtusith s. \'ioto- 
rius AmadniiH, king of Sardinia, having ofll rcd him the chair r.»f J.mv 
in the Hiiivi ivity of Turin, iogothor with the juvfoctsliip of that 
institution, Graviiia was jiropariiig to roniovo thither, but he did! in 
January 3 7 IS. He left all Ids property t ) hisdi.seiplc Trat»iis.si, com- 
moiilj’ called Metastasio, whom ho liad brought up in lii.s lioaso like a 
sou. The ])riiieipal work of Graviiia, lor which he ranks high among 
iurists, ia the ‘ Originum .Iiiris Civilis, libri tro-'.' Iii the firat book, 
‘Jh? OrtiF et ProgresHu Juris Civilis,’ ho traces the origin of juris- 
prudence from the first institutions of Jhuiie, from the division of tho 
population into orders, fruiii the political lauidition ol the iiiiaut state, 
and from ihe laws of the kings collected al'terwards by Sextus Piipiiius, 
and known by the name ol' Jus rajiiriauum, of which fragments have 
been xiresorved. This book is in fact an elaborate treatise on the early 
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civil and political aystem of Romo. In the second book, ' Do Jure 
Naturali Gentium, et XII. Tiibulariim,’ he follows the progress of 
legislation in Romo under the Republic, and he shows the connection 
between the Roman laws and the general principles of justice, which 
the Romans seem to have kejit in view in thoir civil enactments more 
than any other nation of antiquity. Tho author also carefully illnstratt s 
tho fragments of tho Twelve 'rabies. The third book, ‘Do Legibus et 
SenatuH Conanltis/ coiiqdetes iliis sketch of Roman jurisprudence; 
and the author treats at length of the opinions or decisions of tho 
lloiiiau jurists, who were often consulted by tbe senate, and whoso 
‘Responwr form a most important part of the Roman law. He sdso 
treats of the modern jurists who lived after tho restoration of the 
Roman law in the West, beginning from Irnerins, or Varneiius. a pro- 
fessor of Rologna in tho 11th centur}’, who, attlie desire (»f the (lountoss 
Alatiiilda, revived tho knowledge of tho Justinian (’ode many years 
before tho reported discoveiy of thel’andectB by tlie Risfans at Amalfi, 
and passing in review tliose who followed in suecessivtt ages down to 
his own time. The publication of tho * Origiuiim .T iiris Civilis ' attracted 
universal attention tliroughout ICiiropo, and Monteaquiou and other 
competent judges have bestowed ]u*aiac on tlie inauiier in which tho 
author Inindlcs his subjts'ts, and the many luminous ])ritici|.>lc.s and 
hnp])y definitions contained in the work. The host edition is that of 
Leipzig, 12 vols. 4to, 17iS7. it has been translated into J<>euch under 
the title of * Esprit des Luis itomaiiies/ i’aris, 1 7t)(}. Qravitia wrote 
also — 1. ‘ J Romano Imperio liber singulsiris,* an iiderior perforinanoo, 
in which the author seems intent on flattering the vanity of the modern 
itoiuaxis. 2. * Della Rngion I’uetica,' being a treatise on the art of 
poetry. 5. * lustitiitioucs (.^niionic.'o,’ publisliud at Turin aftcT his 
death ; besides several very inferior tragedies, some orations, and other 
opuRCula. Fahhroni published a biography of Qraviuii. (Coruiaiii, 
Secofi i/dla Zefferatura Italiana^ art. ‘ llnivina.’) 

■‘‘ QUAY, JOHN EDWARD, Rh. D., F.U.S., a distinguished living 
naturalist, the head of the natural history department of the British 
Museum. The history of this eminent naturalist is essentially con- 
nected with tho national institution to wliich he has been attaclied fur 
u[>wardB of thirty years. A\’ithin the last fifty years tho Britisli 
Museum has had annually largo sums sptmt upon its collections, and 
in no depailment has its pr(»gress been more conspicuous than that 
of natural liistuiy. With tbe cxcc]itiun of the mineralogy, judeon- 
tology, and botany, the whole has been under the direction of Dr. Gray ; 
and if at the present moment it can boast of being tbe Lirgest iiinl 
most complete museum in tlio world, it is mainly due to the energy, 
persevcraiico, and extensive knowledge that ho has bi'oiight to bear 
upon its mauHgeinent. But whilst Dr. Gray lias been thus engaged in 
HU]ieriDtcndiiig tlic collecliuu and uiTuugemcut of this va.st niuBcum, 
ho has not lost any of the gn;at opportunities it has allbrded him of 
adding to the literature oi' zoology, lie pos.seKses a remarkable power 
of seizing on the distinguishing featureR of animal forms, and his posi- 
tion has enabled him to describe and classify a larger uumlier than has 
perhaps been done by any otliei* naturalist. the last thirty years 

ids contributions to tbe literature of zoolug}' have bcou constant and 
unceasing. 'J'he mere list of his papers, memoirs, and works occiques 
Hovcriil pages of the ‘ Bibliograjiby of Zoology and Geology of Agassiz 
and Strickland.' At tbe date of tlic ]}ubliuaUou of that work (Lso^) 
they amounted to 42o, and a large number h.avc been added since. 
The most conspicuous of those works are the catalogings of the British 
Museum. Of these, the whole series of which are not concluded, the 
M ammalia^ tho lieptilat^ the MoHnaca, and a large ]iroportiou of the 
Radiata^ have been executed by Dr. Gray liiiuscdf. Many of these 
catalogues are injt mere list.s of the animals in the museum, but con- 
tain an extensive synonyuiy and copious notes on spceiuiens, and on 
tbe habits and uses of the partiiailar sju cies described. 

Tho WTituigs of .1 »r. Gray may be divided as follows: — 1, On the 
general Bubjectof AJatural History; 2, on Mammalia ; 3, on Birds; 
4, on Jteptiles; b, on Fishes; 0, on Articulate Anirrmls; 7, on the 
Mvllusca ; 3, on the Radiata, Under the first lieud may he included 
the * Zoological MLcelluiiy,’ jiublislied from to J64o, and iiicliid- 

iijg dcseriplioiis of various animals; his ‘Synopsis of tlxu Couteuts 
of the Britisli Museum,' published in 1840; al.-^o various pa]ier.s on the 
classification of tlie animal kingdom, hucIj as IjIh njeinoir * On the 
Characters sejiarating the* four great divisions of the Animal Kingdom,’ 
])iiblished ill tbe * Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ viJ. xix. ; 
li is zoological articles in the M']jieyc]op 2 cdia Metro]>oliiana; ’ a pa|»er 
read at the Biitish As.-^ociation in 1S41, * On the Geographical Jli.stri- 
butiou of the Aiiiiiuds of New Holland;' * lllu.-'iratlons if Indian 
Zoology,’ Loudon, ls30 ; ‘ Sjucilegia Zuologieti, or original figures and 
short systematic descriptions of New and Uniigured Animals,’ 182H-30 ; 
Gleanings from the Menagerie and Aviary at Knewsley Hall,’ 1840-50. 
His evidence before tbe Select (kjinmittce of tbe House of Commons 
on the British Museum, and before the coinn)is.si(iiierH on the state of 
the BritiBh Musoutn, at various times from 18:i7 to 1840, and Ids report 
to the same commiBsioii, contain a large body of important and valuable 
jid'urruaiion on tbe subject of inuscuiuB generally, and the management 
<>f the iiiiiurul history department of the British Miiseuui. 

ilis papers on the Mammalia in particular embrace tho descripti >ds 
c»f a large number of new Bpccics, and have been furuihbed to various 
jrciuntific journals, or have appeared in the voliiuies devoted to the 
description of the natural history coUecUonB of various travellers. 


As examples of the papers we may refer to his ‘ Description of some 
New Genera, and Fifty unrecorded Species of Mammalia,' in the tenth 
volume of the ^Annals and Magazine of Natural liistory.'^ The 
Mammtdia collected in King’s survey of the coast of Australia, in the 
voyages of the Krebus and Terror, and of the Sauiarang, were doscu'ibod 
by Dr. Gray. Every order into which the largo doss of Mammalia 
has been divided has mot with atieution from Dr. Cray, and he has 
added nob a few genera and species to these prominent fornm of the 
; animal kingdom. The catalogues (»r the British Museum, embracing 
the Ruminantia and tho Cetacea^ arc the most complete amongst tho 
Mammalia, and contsiiii a large amount of valuable and iuterostiug 
informiitiou. The numher of Dr. Gray's papers devoted to the 
Mammalia, oontaiued in Agassiz's MUbliography,’ amounts to ouo 
hunt! red and two. 

To tlie Birds, Dr. Gray has not devoted so much attention. This 
drpiii'tmont in tike British Museum is ably siipeiiutouded by his bi'ollior, 
Mr. QkouuI': Roui:i{T Guay, who is kiiowu all over tho world for his 

* Genera of Bii ds,’ and who has written Hie British Museum Cata- 
logues embracing this class of animals. Nevertheh^ss Dr. Gray has 
at various times exenasod his critical powers upon the family of 
Bii‘ds, and dexiumstratcd that he is as familiar witii this as any 
other class of aiiiuiiils, ilis pajiers on Birds amount to tweiity-uiiio 
ill number. 

It is however ns a herpetologist that Dr. Gray ha^ most distiiiguislied 
himself. Tho class of Rcptile.s has reet-ivod at tin; liauds of naturalists 
a iiegli'ct which can only be accounted fi>r on Die .supjiositioii that tho 
general disgust at these creatuivs is participated in by even philoso- 
phers themselves. Dr. Gray has however not sharud in this fffJing, 
and has devoted a larger portion of his attention to these animals than 
any other. His ‘Syno]iHis of Die Species of the Class Uefitilia,’ in 
Griflith's irauslatiou of Cuvier ; * Outline of the Arrangfuient of 
Reptiles, with Characters of l^'amilies and List of Genera;’ 'New 
Arrangement of Reptiles,’ in the first volume of Die ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History;' the ‘ List of Ke]>tileH in Austr.'ilia,' iu 
King's * Survey the ‘General Airaugeinent of the Reptilia.’ in Dm 

* i’roceedings of the Zoological Sorie'.y ;’ tin; ‘Systematic A rrangemeni 
of Reptiles,’ in the ‘ Synopsis of the Contents of Dm British jMiiseuni ;* 
are all proofs of liow large a share of his utLentioii h.'is bee n given to 
tho clu^a of Reptiles. To these must be added upwards of sixty papers, 
describing new sfmeies brought from various parts ot the worM, or 
dtivolud to a cuusideraiiou of their struetuiv and habits. 

The Fishes have pcrlnqis received less attention from Dr. Gray than 
any of the vertebrutod animals. This arises however from a very 
obvious eircum:;tance. Fishes cannot be skinned and preserved ilry 
with so much facility as other aniinals, uml tlicre Inus always exisicil 
a prejudice in th(‘ British Museum with regard to moist )>reparations. 
Hence the inuneiiin has been devoted rather to the illuKtration of Dio 
external funiis of animals than to their internal strneture, and Dr. 
Gray has not had Die opportunity of studying fi.sh as he has liad of 
other aiiimuls. He has however descrihiul .several iiewspctdes of fishes, 
and published a * List of the British Fi&h in the Collection of Dm 
Biitish Museum.’ His papers on this di.'parlmL-nt of zoolugy amount 
to twenty in number. 

Thu whole collection of Shells in the lirltisli Museum, exceeded 
however both in iiuniber mid value by the private eollectioii of Mr. 
Iliigii Cuming, has uflbi led to Dr. Gray great o]iportunitics of studying 
the MoUiisca, His labours arc more coiii)ilute in this departuicut 
perhaps Dian any otlnr. Not only hin he published papers and 
mcrnoii'B on the arrangement and ciiLssification of the shells of these 
animals, but many on iht ir habits, structure, ecoiioiuy, and us(', as the 
following pajiers indicate : — ‘On Dm Eyes of J\b»liui'e.i ;’ ‘On the 
iStrueturc of J'eaiis;* ‘On Perforations made by PatelJa and I’holas;’ 
‘On the Byssusof Unio;' ‘ Obst.rvations on the Kcoimniy of MoHuhcouh 
A nimals, and on the htructure of theJr Sliells.' 'J 'his last pa ] kt was 
printed in the ‘ I’hilosophlcal Transaetions/ ami afterwards iu .lohu- 
Bton's ‘ Introduction to Corieholugy.’ At the same time tliat Dr. Gray, 
iu his papers on MoUmca, lias displayed his apjircciatiou of the im- 
portance of the stu<ly of comparative niiatoniy, one of the great defects 
discoverable in his contributions to systematic zoology is a want of 
recognition of tho labours of the uiinloiijist. 'J'his lias probably nriH(Ui 
from the defective constitution of tim BritLsh Museum, in which no 
urraijgcmeiit has Litlmrto been made for displaying Die iiibu'iiul 
strneture of liiiimalH — a condition at haist as necessary for the study 
of animal life as the exhibition of their external foriiis. Dr. Gray's 
pa]iers on the subject of the Multiuica iiuiounted in 1852 to the largo 
number of one hundred and nineteen, and many have been added since. 
Tlie most imjiurtant of tliese is his ‘SystoniiiDo Arrangement of JVLol- 
luscous Animals, with Characters of Families.’ We ouglit also to add 
liere that i)r. Gray has an admirable assislant iu his coiicliologiciil 
.studies in Mrs. Gray, who has jmblished a work consisting of ‘Figures 
of Molluscous Animals, for the Use of {Students,' desei‘i]>tioiis of which 
have been given by Dr. Gray. 

Ill the remaining divisions of the animal kingdom Dr. Gray Iuih not 
been idle. Ujiwards of seventy pajiers attest his industry iu tho study 
of Articulate and Radiate Aniiiials. These have been more especially 
devoted to those Bpecimeiis which form part of the dry collection of 
the BritLh Museum. Thus the iJruatacca^ Insects, ami Cirripedos 
amongst the articulate, and tho Btur-Fishes, Boa-Eggs, {Spouge.s, and 
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Zoophytes amongst the radiate^ have obtained the largest amount of 
attention from Dr. Gray. 

Whilst Dr. ^ Gray has thus obtained a pre-eminent position as a 
aoologist^ he^ is President of the Botanical Society of London, thus 
indicating his claims to be regarded as a naturalist by whom no 
department of natural history liiis been neglected. He is a Fellow of 
the Jtoyal Society, and an active member of the Council of the 
Zoological Society. 

GUAY, THOMAS, was bom in Comhill on the 26th of Decomber, 
1716. Ho was the fifth among twelve children of a resi)ectable 
citizen and money scrivener in liondoii, and the only one of the 
twelve who survived the period of infancy. 

Gray was sent to be educated at hlton, whore a maternal uncle, 
of the name of Aiitrobus, was one of the assistant masters. It 
may bo inontiouod, that at h'^ton, and afterwards at Cambridge, Gray 
was entirely supported by bis mother; the father, who was a 
selBsh, violent, and unprincijded man, having chosen to refuse all 
osHisiance towards his soirs education. At Kton Gray made liini- 
solf a good cliiHsic; ; and hero too began that friendship with West 
which, shortly terminated by the premature death of the latter, yet 
foriiiB one of the most interesting features in the history of Gray's 
early manhood. Horace Walpole was another of his intimato asso- 
ciates at Eton, and, removing thence to Cambridge at the same time 
witii Gray, continued to bo so there ; West went to Oxford. It Wiis 
in the autumn of 1735 that Orny commenced bis resideiice at Cam- 
bridge, liaving entered at Peter House; and be continued to reside 
till Sejitembcr 1 73^, when he left without a degree. He professed 
to hate mathematics, and college discipline was irksome to him. ** Vou 
must know,*' he writes in his second year to his friend West at Oxfonl, 
that 1 d(» not take degrees, and, after this term, shall have nothing 
more of college impertinences to undergo.*’ His time at Cambridge 
was devoted to classics, modern languages, and poetry ; and a few 
Latin poems and Ihiglish translations were mode by him at this 
period. 

In the spring of ITHD Gray act out, in company with Horace 
Walpulc, and at his request, on a lour through Franco and Italy. 
They ])asBed the following winter at Florence with Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Horace Alann, the envoy at the court; and after visiting Uome 
and Naples, and seeing the remains of Herculunevini, which had only 
been discovered the year before, they passed eleven months more 
at Flonmce, While hero Gray coinmeiiced his Latin poem ‘Do Prin- 
cipiis Cogitniidi.’ But the travellers afterwards quarrelled, Gray being, 
as Horace V^'.’il pole lias it, “too serious a companion.” *‘£ had just 
broke loof-o,” nays Walpole, ** from the restraint of the university, with 
as mueh money as 1 couUl spend ; and T was willing to indulge myself. 
Gray was for antiquities, Ac., whilst I was for jierjietual balls and 
plays: the fault w’as mine.” (‘ Walpoliana,’ i. cx.) Gray turned bis 
steps homewards, and arrived in fCiigland in September 1711, just in 
time to be present at liis fatlier s death. 

Gray Lad intcudod, on leaving Cambridge, to devote bimself to the 
study of the law. His travels bad now, f<ir two ycar.s and a half, 
diverted him from this object ; and after bis father’s death ho appears 
entirely to have given it up. He went to reside at Cambridge for the 
professed purpose of taking tlio degree of Bachelor of Civil Law, but 
continued to reside there uflcr taking the degree. Enjoying oppor- 
tiiiiities of books which he could not command elsewhere, he devoted 
himself with much ardour to the fierusal of the classics, aud at the 
same time cultivated his muse. The ‘ Ode to Spring ’ was written in 
17*12, aud sent, like most of his previous compositions, to West, who 
however had died before it reached him ; and in the autumn of the 
same year, were writleu the * Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton Col- 
lege,’ and the ‘Hymn to Adversity.’ Tluj ‘Elegy in a (Country Churcli- 
yanl ’ was also commenced at this period, but not finished till seven 
ycai'B afterwards, lii the meanwhile the ‘ Ode to Eton (College ’ had 
been publislicd (being the first of ( U'ay*H publicatioue) in 17*17. and 
little notice had been taken of »t. The ‘ Elegy,* published in 1741), 
rapidly (jbtaiued aii extensive ]>op\i1arity. 

An March 1753 < Iray lost Lis mother, for whom he had always felt 
the strongest allcction, aud whom, according to Mr. Miisoii, he seldom 
afterwards mentioned without a sigh. During the three ycar.s follow- 
ing Horace Wsilpolc observes that Gray was ‘in flower.* The ‘Uile 
ou the Progn SB of Poetry * and the ‘ Bard * were tlien written. But 
it was during these three years also that a material change for the 
worse took place in Gray's heidth, and that ho began to bo visitetl 
with alarming attacks of the gout, which embittered the remainder of 
his days, aud ultimately carried him oil'. 

In 1756 Gray having experienced some incivilities at Peter House, 
removed, or (in the technical phrase) migrated to I’einbroke Hall. In 
1757 ho took his lost two odes to Loudon to bo piiblisbcd. They 
Were not eminently successful. But Gray's I’cjjutatiou had been 
already established; and on the death of Cibber in the same year he 
was offered the lauroateship by the Duke of Devonshire, which Lo\v- 
ever be refused. He a])plicd himself now for some time to the study 
of architecture; and from him Mr. Beutham derived much valuable 
assistance in his well-known 'History of Ely.* In 1765 ho visited 
Scotland, and was there received witli many signs of honour. The 
University of Aberdeen jiroposed to confer on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws ; but he decliued the hououri thinking that it might 
Biocu PlY. YOJU IIL 
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appear a slight and contempt of his own university, where ho says 
*‘lio pMsed so many easy and happy hours of his life, where he bad 
once lived from choice, and continued to do so from obligation.” In 
1768 ibe professorship of inodorn history at Canibndge became vacant, 
and Gray, who ou the oocasion of the preceding vacancy hod applied 
unsuccessfully, was now appointed by the Duke of Grafton. In the 
succeeding year the Duke tif Grafton was elected chancellor of the 
Gray wrote the installation ode, a poem which, con- 
sidering the subject and the occasion, is singularly ohiiste and free 
from flatteiy. In the spring of 1770 illness overtook him, as he was 
projecting a tour in AVales; but rocovoriiig, ho was able to efiect tho 
tour in the autumn. His respite however was but a short one ; and 
having suiTored for some months previous from a violent cough and 
great doprossion of spirits, he was suddenly seized, on the 24th of 
July 1771, with an attack of the gout in the stomach, which caused 
his death on tho 30th of tho same month, lie died in his fifty-fifth 
year. 

The life of C iray i.s one singularly (oven for an author) devoid of 
variety aud incident. It is tiio life of a student giving himself up to 
learning, and moreover accounting it an end in itself, and its own 
exceeding great reward, l^or it is not so iiiiich that he kept aloof 
from the active pursuits of lifo for the purpose of authorship, us that 
he comparatively sacrificed even this and the fame which belongs to 
it, by devoting his time almost entirely to reading. Writing was with 
him the exception, and that too a rare one. His lifo was spent in 
the acquisition of knowledge; and there is no doubt that he was a 
Trinii of ooiisiderablc learning. His acquaintance with the classics was 
profound and extensive. He had thought at one time of publishing 
an edition of Strabo ; and he left behind him many notes and geo- 
graphical disquisitions, which, together with notes on Blato and 
Aristophanes, wore edited by Mr. Mathias. He was besides a very 
skilful zoologist and botanist. His knowledge of architecture hfis 
been already mentioned. He was well versed moreover in heraldry, 
and was a diligent antiquarian. 

He wrote little ; but as is often the case with those who write little, 
the little that he wrote was written with great care. Thus his poems, 
with the exception of ono or two of a humorous character, are all 
Tniich elaborated ; and it follows that the quality which they chiefly 
display is taste. Gray was imhied emphatically a mati of tanfe. Ho 
did not possess, as has been loosely Miid by many of his admirers, a 
vivid and luxuriant imagination, else ho would in all probability have 
written more. 

A scanty writer, Gray was also a scanty converser ; and we learn 
from Horace Walpoto that his convcr;i>atioii partook iiIho of the studied 
character of his writing. Writing ou ono occasion to Mr. Arontugii, 
Walpole says, “My Lady Ailesbtiry lias been much diverted, and so 
will you too. Gray is in their ucnghboiirhood. They went a party to 
dine on a cold loaf, and passed tho day. Tjady A. protests ho never 
opened hi.s lips but once, and then only said, ‘ Yes, my lady, 1 belicvo 
so.* ” But Walpole wrote for ell’ect, and so that that was attniued be 
paid little regard to veracity. Yet it may bo taken for granted that 
tho anecdote, liowevcr exaggerated, boro sriiue semblanco of prolai- 
bility. With his intiuiate frientls Graj' was certainly less reserved ; 
and to them bis conversation was learned and witty. It is unneces- 
sary, after the account which has been given of Grays lifo, to dwell 
on tlie aTiiiiibility of liis character, his afl'ectionaicne.ss, and humility. 

His friend Mason the poet published a Memoir of Gru 3 ', and 
his Letters, wdiicli have served as tins basis of the subsequent lives of 
Gray. An edition of Gray s works, containing, as has been said, his 
classicid notes and disipiisitions, as well as his poems and letters, was 
published by Mr. Mathias, in 2 vols. 4 to, in 1814. An edition of his 
poems and letters alone has been published by Air. Mitford, first in 
1816, in 2 vols. 4 to, aud very recently in 4 vols. 12mo. both of 
Air. Mitford's editions is prefixed a memoir of Gra^', which is cm 
the whole the best that has appeared ; but a more valuable addition 
to our stock of infurinatiou iTspectiiig Gray wiis affbrdi^d by an edition 
of ‘ < I ray's Uoirespondtuico with Alason,' i^c., published by Air. Mitford 
in 1853, and which showed what had not previously been suspected, 
that AIosoii used a most unwarrantable licence in printing the Letters 
of Gray, by altering them in various ways to suit his own notions. 

GREAVES, JOHN, an eminent J'jiglish uiathematiciau, scholar, 
and antiquary, was born at Coluiore, near Alresford, Hants, in HiU2 ; 
went to Balliol Collcgi*, Gxfoid, in 1617 ; was elected fellow' of Alertoii 
in 1621, and appointed geometry professor of Gresbam College, 
London, in 1630. In 1637 ho undertook a journey to tho J.<evnnt and 
Egypt, with the view of examining such antiquities as might serve to 
illustrate iiucifiit authors, and of making nstroiioiiiii-al and gei»- 
^;rn]ihioal observe cions. He S}ieut about a year at (.-onstiintinople, and 
in the simimer of 1638 i)roceoded to Egypt, where his chief per- 
formance was li survey of the pyramids, of wliich no satisfactory 
account was then extant ; this was published under tho title ‘ Pyra- 
midographia,’ in 1646. Ou bis return he spent some mouths in 
visiting the chief cities of Italy, studying their antiquities, and 
consulting their libraries ; and reached I'higlaiid early in 1640. Ho 
took up his abode at Oxford, and having been appointed Savilian 
professor of astronomy in November 1643, was immediately after 
very properly deprivt-d of his Grusham professorship for neglect of 
duty. Being of the RoyaUst party lie was ejected from both fellow 
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sLip and profet Eonhip iti l(>4b' ; a matter of tbe leafi moment, inasmuclx 
fts ho had a competent patrimony. He died October 8, 1652. 

Mr. Greavea ]iaid much attention to weights and mcaaureSi and 
published in 1047 a *l)iHcoiiren on the Homan Foot and Denarius, 
from whence, as from two I’riuciplcB, the Measures and Weights used 
by the Ancients may be deduced/ Tho bulk of his works relates to 
Oriental geograjdiy and astronomy. Ho wrote a Persian grammar^ 
and made some })rojrreEB in a Persian lexicon. In 1G4.'> ho proposed a 
fichcnie for gradually introducing tho Gregorian alteration in tho 
calendar, commoxdy called New Style, by omitting every 29th of 
February for forty years. A collection of his minor pieces was 
published by Dr. Birch in 1737, 2 vole. 8vo. 

(Wiird, Lives,) 

^ GKECH or GHETSCH, NIKOLAY IVANOVICH, an aUe and 
very iiidastrioiis llussiau author, some of whoso works ore, from the 
judginont which has been shown in the choice of their subjects, 
indispensable in a JtuB.^iaii library, and also of general interest. Grech, 
who was horn at St. IVtoj sburg on tlie tird of August (old style) 1787, 
is tlie descendant of an old Bohcniiau family, brnriug for arms, apjtro- 
priately enough, a pen. His ancestors in the 17tli century embraced 
the I'rotcstiint faith, and were compelled in consequeuco to take refuge 
in Prussia. His grau<lfat1i(T, who studied at Jjoipzig and Marburg, 
<.iccatne acquainted with Foivie Bussiun students there, learned their 
language, obtoined a iiroi'essorsbip first at the grain mar-school of 
Miitaii, and afterwards at 8t. I’etcrsburg, and in 17t'>8 jmblished a 
work in ilussian on ‘ iVditical Geograjihy/ The professor's son, Ivan 
Ivanovich, a lawyer, became secretary for Polish and (lerinim iiflairs 
to the iSoiiatc at St. I’etor^burg ; hut instead of making a fortune, as 
is usually tho case with those who liold the post, was recorded in the 
newspapers of 1803 to liavc died so poor that his effects were sold by 
auction for forty-one roubles. Hw son was thus left at sixteen to 
make his own way in tho world, and giro what, assistance he eould 
to the rci^t of the family. Originally intended for a lawyer, he had 
been educated at the i^cliool for Young Gcntlomeu of Birth, which 
was then the hrst stepping-stone to a legal career in the liussian ea[>it£i1, 
and at the age of seven teen he was introduced to a clerkship in the 
* chancery ' of one of the government offices ; hut ho soon resigned the 
inouoton<ius employment in dhgust, and for some years earned a live- 
lihood by the business of teaching, while diligently occupying his spurts 
time in the iiuprovcmeiit of his own education* He contiuu<}d partly 
oiigngcfl ill tuition, chiolly in teaching the Uussinn language, till 1810, 
w'hcn he resigned his post at the Pedagogic InsLiLute, which has since 
been erected into the University of St. Petersburg. His great ambition 
however, ovcii from boyhood, was to become an antbor. Ho tolls ns, 
in an amusing paper of his own recollections, first published in 
Srnii^lii/s ‘Novose/e/ that the first autliorhc ever saw wasTuinaiisky, 
who hud written a now'-lbrgott<ni history of Peter the Oreiil , and came 
on some legal business to his father. ** I could uoV’ says Grech, “lake 
my eyiB o^Liin; and squeezing into a corner of the room, I kept 
repeating to myself, * Thai is an author ; tliat is the author of a book : 
what coiiioa iiibi his head isre.'id by thousands in all corners <»f ilus.da, 
and will bo read even after hiw death/ ” The next author he saw was 
of a different cast. In 1803 I)er/.hiLvin [J.)i:nznAViN], who was lieforo 
the appearance of Pushkin the greatest of itu.'jsiau jjocts, and who at 
tliat period W’as the minister of justice, came to one t)f the examinations 
of the scliool of Y'oiing Gentlemen of Jlirlli. Ccrcch, who was the first 
}uipil called iij> before liim, wa^ unable to answer a (]uesti(»n. “ I 
saw,’* he says, “ neither the uniform, nor tho .stars, nor tho ribbons ; 
but I looked at him iustautly in the face, and rushing through my 
mind were tho ‘ tide to God,* the ^ AVaterfall/ and tho rest. ‘Ti?ll iia 
the pohition and the divisions of ancient Greece/ said our iutrtr. I 
look* d at him without an idea in iny head, and :».gaiii fixed iny eyes 
on the poet, * Ancient Gre<ice,* whispered my ctmipanions, ‘ lay in 
Kurojie botwecii tho thirty-seventh and forty-iirst degrees of inu'theru 
latitude.' ‘1 know*/ said X, quietly; and still kept my eyes on 
Derzhavin. The tutor, out of all pati^uice, called up the next pupil, 
and 1 stood on one side, nearer f Derzhavin ihuti before. Tlie direc:io]*, 
wlio knew me from jirevious examinations, bdd him something about 
me, and Derzhavin, turning to rne with an air of kind uchk, said, ‘What 
is this P pointing to a rcdl of paper 1 held in my baud. ‘It is my 
works,’ I replied, with tho undisguised vanity of youth, and handed 
them to him. He opesned the roll, read a few vcFses (I remember 
they were very bad)^ and said, returning them, 'This is very good: 
go on/ iTnagine my rayiture ! J )erzliHviri hafl spoken to me — 
Derzhavin hocl read my verses — Derzhavin had prair'inl them! 
There arc rapid inOTucnts which influence tho fortunes, tho deeds of , 
the wliole after life. Tho few words of Derzhavin had a magic effect 
on me ; it seemed to inu that lie, the high jiriest of lliissiau literature, 
had opened to me the c ntnince to its my.'.tGrieH, and that duty com- 
manded me to follow the call.” It is noticeable, as this was his chief 
eiicoiirogemont to a literary career, that in tho subsequent collection 
of his ‘ Works,’ not a lino of verso is to be found. He commciici.d as 
a contributor to periodicals, and with some sfimll separate publi- 
cations, which acquired him a reputation that led Uvarov, Olenin, and 
Bome other otficiHl ftersonages — when in the great crisis of 1812 it wus 
thought desirable to cidablish a new patriotic iicriodical — to invito 
him to hecoiiie the editor. They wero at a 1o.«b for a title, and just 
at that time Grct-h liapitcned to receive a letter from his brother, a 
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military officer, W'ho died soon after of his wounds at tho h«attle of 
Borodino, concluding with the words, “I shall die a true ‘Siiin 
Otochestva ’ (‘ son of tho countiy,* or, more literally, * sou of thc3 
fatherland ’).” Those words were adopted at oncts, and the ‘ Suiu 
Otechestva ’ began to appear about tho timo that the enemy oniered 
Moscow. Tho contents cemsistod of ]>atriotic Bcrm<ius, poetry and 
deoluinatiou, and, above all, of news fnmi the scat of war. Its success 
was great; and when, after the conclusion of tho w'ar, tho otiitor 
began to give it a literary turn, it continued successful, and wm for 
some time the leading Kussiau magazine. The articles of criticism 
on current literature liy Grech had considerable influence, and were 
remarkable for the ucatnes.s and finisli of their stylo. By successive 
enlargements it becamo tho pj'ototype and ]>i*ogoijitor of the present 
gigantic periodicals of Hiissia, tlie most volmniuous in I'hirojic, each 
monthly or fnrtiiightly nunibcr of whicli often contains from 3(i0 to 
400 closely-xirintcd octavo pages. Grech ceased himself to Lave any 
connection with it in 1839, and a few years after it ciiine to a stand- 
still, though we believe it 1ms since revived. C)ne perlodiciil seems to 
liavo led to another. In 1825 he establi.died with Bulgarin [Buluaujn I 
tlm newspaper entitled ‘ Syovenuiya Behela ' (‘The Nortliern IJee'), 
with whicli lie appears to be still connected. In 1S3-1, while (vliling 
the ‘Suiu Otechestva,’ he was unanimously chosen by a mi?L-ting of 
ItuB.'^iaxi literary men, who proposeil to found another inagnzirio, the 
editor of llio *Biblioteka ullya I Ihteuiyit/ or ‘(Circulating Library,’ 
wilieh soon passed into the hands of Seiikovsky, ami still conthiUes 
one of the leading periodienls of St. retc^rsburg. 11*^ also set on foot, 
ill 1835, tho ‘ lOntsiklopeilechesky Le.xiknu,’ or great cyelo- 

]»rcdia ; but this proved an exception to the usual good fortuin* of his 
uiidert.'ikings, TTo relinquisluHl the editorship bchuv the end of tho 
seventh volumo, and the publiciiiion came to a final close with tiic 
fourt<‘euth, thtmgh siipportial by tlie empci-or. Jt 

was probably coiieeivcil on too gigantic a sfale, the Iburtfcii voIunioH 
w'hich were issued not carrying it beyond the third l«*ttor of the 
BiiR:uaii alphabet, which contains more than thirty, ’riie, * Military 
(iyclnprcdia/ eoiamonci^d in 1838 l>y hiiiisn-lf and the Baron vf»n 
/cddt'ler, was brought to a succesKful conclusion, and is a great ston*- 
house <»f information with rt^gard to lliis iau luililary matters and the 
biography of Uussiaii soldiers. 

These great undertakings W'cre far from absorbing the whole of hir; 
activity. In 1822 ho publislicd a ‘History of Bussian Literature,' 
which has formed the ground-work for all that has since bemi wTittoii 
on the subject. The jilan is very convenient — a gfuit'ral view is lirst 
taken of tin* course, tcndinicies, and leading events of each lit erary 
period, and a sliort biography is then given of Hit' principal anth.ors, 
with a list of their works. These biograpliics are so brief, aiul iii 
many casen so dry, that the work eaiinot bo btyledan c'litort lining one, 
but if the Huiiic plan had boon executed on a larger hcjiIo -in thre.^ or 
four volumes iiistfad of one — tho work might have been mado as 
attractive as it is pei'viceable. With tho exoeption tif the ‘ I liographii: 
of 1‘Jcclcsia.stical and Si-eular Authors/ hy Liigcno HolkhoYitiiiuv, it. i.; 
almost tho only work in Uussian literature which pupplies 
ami nce-esHible iuforiiiatiuii on x^oiiits of its litcM-ary history. It i.i 
singular that hotli of these authors have been the vietinis of the mo.^i 
unlilu.shing pliigiariHin on the ]iart of Germans. A w^ork bi-aring tin* 
name of MJelehrtcs Busslaiid,’ by Strahl, is ineri:ly a reproduoi ion of 
rnte of those by Bolkhovitinov, and .a certain Dr. Otto issutsl a * History 
of Russian Literature^' hi which niiiivtcntiis of his statemontH wen* 
pillaged from Grech. The book was un for Innately rtindercd ini'* 
English by a tranalator who knew little of German and notlihi*: ol 
J tup.sian, and tho English reader ia to this tlay presented with a garbled 
and inniigled version of Grech, at secoml hand, under Hie title of 
‘ (.’oxe’s Translation of Otto.’ In 1 >'27 appeared two of tlireii gr.im- 
mars of tlie BuHsLan language written by Grech— one a detailed aiel 
tho other a practical one, wliieh weru followed in 1^30 by an iLbruLcd 
grammar, whicli has become for Russia almost what Liiidloy MuiT.iy 
has been for England. 

A great cliange in tlic Russian langiiago was Glectod b 3 " Karamzin, 
and that chaugo Avas first jircsentcd in a methodised form by Grceli, 
who liud Karamzin's occasional advit^e and assisiauee. Tlie grammar 
of Vostokov, which has since followed, may be more learned and more 
elaborate, but Grecli’s scorns likely to retain the pre-eiuineneo as a 
grammar for ]>racticiil jiur|)OHes, tho more so perhaps that iiie author 
was not deeply skilled in tlie oilier Slavonic languages, being, as we 
find in liis travels through the Jkihomiaii Desert, entirely unacquainted 
with Bohemian. The detailed grammar has been trauslatcd into 
French by Reiil', and it is still generally considered the Htandard 
gninimar of Russian. Grech’s other works are of less iiiiportaTjco. 
Of his two novels, tho ‘ Trip to Germany,* which is light ami Immor- 
uuR, is Gousiderod more succosafiil than tho ‘ Black Woman,’ which is 
mysterious and soiitimontul. Ho has also published some amusing 
light reading in the bhn])c of narratives of travols — one of a visit in 
1817 to Jfranco and (jlermany; another of a visit to those countries 
and khjglaud in 1838. As he stopjieil less than a fortnight in Lou<loii, 
and WBL'i uuiiblo to sxieak English with fliuuicy, his observations on 
England are not very pTofouud, but they are in general good-humourod. 
Of tho history of JCuglisli literature lie is so uniuiorm^ that he com- 
passionates Sir Walter Scott fur having received only forty pounds for 
his * Wavorloy/ Two of his works tiro iu defence^of Russia frooi foreign 
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coDBureA; ono in reply to the Marquis do Custine's * Travels;* another 
to Ktinig’s ^ Litborarische Bildor auB Uussliiud ; * the latter, though it 
contains somo valuablo facts, is very feeble in style, and it may be 
remarked that Grech's wiitinga are in general very unequal, probably 
owing to their multiplicity. The whole of hia works are full of a 
B])ii‘it of attstcliinent to Hussian institutions, not very enlarged, nor 
of course very enlightened, but not of a vehement or repulsive kind. 
In 1 Sr>0 ho was named Councillor of State, a nominal title intended 
to show that the gf)vomment appreciated his services. His fiosition 
as an influrutial critic naturally brought him in contact with many 
of the literary notabilities of St. PetorBbiirg, and he boosts in his 
answer to Kihiig of having enjoyed the friendship of Karamzin, 
lliiiitrier, Ilaljnishkov, Zhukovsky, and latterly of rushkiu; hut his 
closest union was with Bulgarin, from whoso biography of his fri'.-nd, 
]ireljxed to the fifth volume of a collection of Grech's miscelluiieous 
works, published about 18557, Riost of tho dates iu this article are 
taken. One of Grech's sens assists him in hia literary undertakings. 

GKI'jEN, VALliNTINE, a celebrated English niez/otiiit engraver, 
was born in Warwickyhire iu ITSii. After serving a short time with 
a line engraver at Woreester, lie came to London iu and turned 

liis attention to engraving iu mezzotint. Ho acquired a great ropu- 
taiiojj by Ilia many jn-ints after West, especially two largo iilatoa pub- 
lished a few years after his arrival iu London, of tho MLelurii of 
HegiiUia to (Carthage,’ and * Hannibal swearing eternal cniinity to tho 
lioiii.-ina,* two of Wests most celebrated piclui'ca now at Hampton 
Gourt, and originally painted for George HI. The ‘iStouiiig of St. 
Sti'pheii’ after West is one of Greeirs umsterpicecB. He engraved 
also many of the iiictures of tho Diissildorf Qidlory, for which he was 
granted an exclusive jirivilege by the Elector of Bavaria iu 1785^ wh«) 
afterwards eoiilerroil on him tho title of Hof Ivujder&tielier (court 
cugraver). Ho exeeiited also several gnat plates after Rubens, 
iueiiiding the ‘Ilcscent from tho Cross* at Antwerp, imd other master^ 
]iieees. In all lie engraved upwards of oOO plates. He was ejected 
an a:;sociiito engraver of the Royal Academy iu 177‘b Hu died in 
aged seventy -four. 

(HiEKNE, IMCk!, Mus. Hoc., who as a composer of English 

C'liurch music is s(u:ond to none, aud indeed has scarok'ly a rival, ^as 
tlie sou of the vicar of St. Ulave Jewry, Loudon, and born at the latter 
isnd of the 17th century. He received hia education iu St. Paul's 
choir, iiiidor Jlriml, the organist, from 'whose instruct ions, aided by his 
own ;'trong giriiiua aud remarkable industry, ho profited so 'well that 
he was C'iiilod organist of St. Hunstau’s in the West before he had 
conq>leted his twciitietli 3 *ear. In 1718 ho succeeded his master in 
the important situation of organist to jSt. Paul's cathedral. On the 
death of J.»r. Groft, in 1720, he was appointed organist aud composer 
to the Gluipelf! Royal; and in 17lid was pro^eiittJd to the ulILce of 
‘Masti.r of his Majesty’s Baud, ou tho decease of hloeles, a name 
familial’ to (dl wlio are acquainted with tlic dramatic history of this 
country during ilio conclusion of the 17tb and the hcgiiiuing of the 
I8t<h century. I*revi<>us to tho Litter proniuliou, tho degree of Doctor 
in wa^ c< inferred on him at Cambridge, his exereiao for which 

was l^ojie's ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s I)ay,’ the author having, at the request 
of (jlimme, iniidc conriiUirable alteratioii.s in his poem, and a<lded a new 
stanza, wliieh however forms no part of the ode iu any edition of the 
l»ot*Gri works, I’he university sliortly after elected tho composer 
].)ri>re;:for of music, ou tho death of Dr. Tudway. 

Dr. tJi'cene b»ok an active ]Kirt in all musical affairs, and when 
Handel linally settled in this country, the J'higlish musician courted 
his acquaintance a-siduously ; but having taken some olfence, he 
soon lieeaiiie one of ilie givut inaHti:r’B bittci-est oueiiiioa. ^ lie siip- 
l«ort'‘d Bononeini (the Hiime pei^oii who is immortalised in Swift’s 
c]»igi':iiu), wilo 'wat. ouablC'd, through the iullueiico of Hciiriotta, 
duchess of l^Iarlborough, and a strong party of tho nobility, to get 
i levaied to the rank of ono of Handel’s ephciuoval rivals. Greeuo 
introduceil him at the Acadoniy of Ancient Music, whore the Italiim 
jiraetised a deceiiiiou which caused his expulsion, on which Groeiio 
retired, and estui dished another coiieort at the J )evil Tavern, t.<revmo.s 
eumity to lliiudel is said to liavo arisen from some coiitcmptiioii-s 
expivri.siou 3 'wldch tho groat German uttered respecting Greene’s com- 
[lositi'^iis. His sarcasms were perhajis directed at Greenes lighter 
'works ; of his church music he could never have thought con- 
temptuously. ^ ^ . 

In I7ii0 Dr. Greene camo into possession of a good estate m Essex, 
left him by his j>atorual uncle, a sorjeant-at-law. Ho then rosolvcd to 
digest and iiubiish a collection of the bo«t English catliedral music, 
lUid iu iivo 3 'eara made coiisi<lorablc progress in his favourite uudor- 
tuldug ; but bis health begiuiiiug to tail, he delivered his materials to 
the care of hb} friend aud disciple Dr. Boyce, who completed tho work, 
aud gave to tho world the matchless volumes so well known to every 
real amateur of classical English music. Hr. Greene died in 1 < oo, 
leaving one daughter, married to Dr. Michael Posting, rector ol Wyke- 
Regis, DoiHetshire. He woe, as Dr. Burney, who knew him, informs 
Us, in figure ** much below tho cuminou size, anti had the misfortune 
to be deformed ; but his address and exterior mamirrs were those of a 
man of tlie world, mild, attentive, jmd well bred.” He enjoyed tho 
friendship of Bishop I Luadley , at whoso table he was always a welcome 
guest; and his interost with the Duke of Newcastle, of })olitiual 
memory, was strong. Among his compositions arc somo charming 
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cantatas aud songs ; but his fame is built on his * Forty Aiithoms for 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, and eight voices,’ in two folio 
volumes. “These,” says a writer in ‘The Harinonicoii,* “place him 
at the head of the list of English ecclesiastical composers, for they 
combine the science and vigour of our earlier writers with the meloily 
of the best Italian masters who flnurishod in the first Indf of the 18th 
century.” To Greene our cathedral establishments owo a great debt 
of gratitude; his works constitute a very largo portion of their 
musical wealth ; and ns tiio harmony board in those yenerablo cdificrB 
attracts numbers to tiioin. Dr. Greene, as well ns somo few other com- 
posers for our church, ought perhaps in strict justice to be ranked 
not only os tkilfid musicians, but among the pniirioterB of tho national 
religion. 

^GREENE, ROBERT, was a native of Ip.swich. The date of his 
hii-th was probably a few years later than tho middle of tho 10th 
century. Ho was educated at St. John’s College. Camhridgo, Avhore, 
in 1578, ho took his Bachelor’s degree, aud his Masters in 1583; and 
he wa.^ incorporated nt Oxford in 15S8. Between 157'^ and 1583 lie 
travelled ou the Ooutiiient, visiting Italy and Spain ; mid it has been 
asserted, on tho evidence of concurring probabilities, that at Bonie 
time or other in the early i):irt of his life lie took holy orders ; but his 
academical degre:^s are almost tlie only facts iu his history that can bo 
ascertiuned with exaebners.^,. From about 1584 he was a frcwpient 
writer for the press and for the stage ; aud from somo of Ins 
pamjililcts, which make a lialf-iioetical kind of coufo^rsious not unlike 
those of Byron, u few iiarticulars ol' Ids melaticlLoly career may he 
doubtfully gathered. It thus upjiearsthat ho married the daiiglitei' of 
I a gentleman iu Liiicolushire, but that after bIic had borne a child to 
him he abandoned lier for a mistress ; and liis .subsequent life seouiB 
to have been .spi-nt in alternate fits of reckless dcbiiucLo! y and of the 
distresses and remorse which his excecscs caused. In August 1!i92 a 
surfeit at u tavern in Loudon threw liiiii into an illness, Aviiich ]>rovcd 
fatal, lie was then in u state of abject jioviu't}' ; and iu a letter which 
he wrote to his wile tho day^ befoni his death, charging her to pay ti 
debt of ten ])nuiids owing by him to his host, a poor shoemaker near 
Dowgatc, lie d»tcliu*ed that if this man and his wife had not succoured 
him ho must have <lie(i iu tho street. His death-bed was attended by 
tho sbocmaker's wifii, and by anoth'-’V woman who was the sister of a 
hanged malefactor, and by whom he had had a son. Ho expired ou 
the 3rd of September 15l»2 ; next day ho was buried in the new 
churclijuird near Bedlam. 

The name of this unhappy man is very important in the early 
history of the English dramsu Marlowe was the most distiuguished 
of those poets who took the great steps which heralded the rise of 
Shaksperc. Greouc and Pcclu licld the second rank among the pre- 
ciirsers of the golden ago of our dramatic poetry. Grecue nowhere 
t^xhibits cither tho glowing passion or tho overflowing imagination of 
Marlowe, and his works are not only niieiiual, but in all respects 
irregular uud anomalous ; yet they sliow luucli swi etuoss of faiHiy, 
many touches of nature iu incident us well as iu character, anil a xioetic 
spirit which, if not lofty, U far above the range of the prosaic or oixli- 
liuiy. He was a man of decided gcuius, and his iilay.^ arc valuable itiuuu- 
znents of tliis inLercriLiug period in dramatic history. None of tticrn 
wore )>riutcd till after his death. Five have come down to u« that are 
certiiiiil^' his : ‘ Tho History of Orlando Furioso,’ 1.0 lil, 1591), an 
eccentric but imaginative and not uiiintorcsting porfurmance ; ‘A 
Looking-(dass for J^ouduu and England,* 1591, 1598, ldU2, ldl7, 
written by Greene ami Thomas Lfidgc jointly, a dramatic version of 
the prophecy of Jonah against jN'ineveii, and, amidst its whimsicalities, 
tho most dramatic of Greene's works; ‘The H:mourable History of 
Friar Bacon aud Friar Bungaj',’ 1591, 1599, 1(530, 1055, a legendary 
play, natural aud poetical, and ou the whole tho moat pleasing of tlie 
series; ‘The Comical flisloiy of Alphousua, King of Aragon,* 1599, 
a group of heroic pictures, in which tlie poet emul.'ites with tolerable 
success, tho BWidling vein of Marlowe ; ‘The Scottish History of 
Jamc.H tlie Fourth,’ 1598, a most extmvagaiit yet not unjioes.ical 
invention, having nothing of history' in it but the names. There has 
^cn attributed to Greene, upon very doiibtlul evidence, the lively 
drama of ‘George a-G recur, the i’inner of W akefuild/ printed in 1599. 
It lias likewise been asserted that he wrote, or had a siiaiv iu writing, 
one or both of tho jilays which are the gnmmlw'ork of |lloury VL/ 
parts ii. ami iii. The opposite and sounder opinion is maintained, aud 
the state of tlie controversy Bid. forth, in Mr. Kiiight'.s editions of 
Bhaksiiere. (‘ l^ssay on Henry VI. and Richard III.') 

‘George a-Greeiiu* is in all the editions of Dodslcy’a Old riays : 

‘ Friar Bacon ’ is in Mr. Collier’s edition of that collection. Two 
excellent editions of Greene's dramatic works, with all his other com- 
positions ill verse, have been pulilLshed by Mr. Dyce, 2 voD. i2mo, 
Uist printed in 1831. In these volumes Mr. Dyce has given u full 
account of Grecn-j’s life, with copious specimens ot his prase works, 
and a list of them which is com|dete, or almost so. The list embraces 
thirty -four pieeesr which ai’o umloubtediy Ida. Their matter is very 
various. In his ga^xr hours lie wrote love-stories and other novels, 
sketches of society, chieily iu its disre]»utal)le walks, and miscellaueous 
essays ; iu Liis moments of remoi-rto ho wrote warnings to debauched 
youth, and ample but exaggerated and romantic coufe^sious of his own 
lollies, rieees of this last cLiss arc tho following ‘ Greene’s Never 
Too Late; or, a Powder of Experience sent to oil Youthful GeuUo- 
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men to root out Infeotioua FolUea^’ 1590 ; Oreene’a Mourning 
Garmentt given him by Kepentanoe at the Funerals of Love/ 1500; 
and ‘ Greene 8 Groatswortii of Wit^ bought with a Million of Bepent- 
ance/ 1592, which was published soon after his death by his friend 
and fellow-labourer Henry ChetUe, and has been reprinted by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, 1813. One of his novels, 'Pandosto, the Triumph 
of Time/ otherwiso called * The Hystorie of Dorostus and Fawnia,’ is 
the original of ‘ The Winteris Tale.’ It was first printed in 1588, bad 
reached a twelfth edition in 1T35, and is reprinted by Mr. Collier in 
his * Sliaka|)earo’H Library/ 1840. Some other tracts of Greone will be 
found in the * Archaica ’ and * Harleian Miscellany.’ All the prose 
works are interspersed with pieces in verso, which arc by far the best 
parts of thorn. The style is their weak point ; it is deformed by a 
close copying of Lilly’s worst allectations ; and although, when we 
examine tha matter, wo often discover picturesque descriptions, and 
sometimes touching passages of narrative, yet nowhere in the tedious 
and perplexed mass do we find any reason for saying more of Greene's 
prose compositions than that they are indiffenmt works written by a 
man of genius. 

GHEENOUGH, llOUATIO, American sculptor, was bom in Boston, 
United States, September 6tli 1805. From his earliest childhood he 
showed a great facility in drawing and modelling, and his tastes wei*e 
carefully cultured ; but it was not till he Lad completed the ordinary 
collegiate tniining that he began seriously to contemplate the adoption 
of sculpture as n profossiou. Sculpture hsul then few practitioners in 
America, and none of any mark ; Groeuough therefore proceeded to 
Home in order to study the art. Home continued to be his residence 
for some years, and he derived much professional advantage from the 
friendly sorvices of Thorwaldsc]!. His health however gave way, but 
it was speedily restored by a visit to bis native land. There however 
be did not stay long. On hia return to Europe he remained long 
enough in Paris to execute a clever bust of Lafayette, and then pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where! ho fitted up a studio, and where, during a 
reisidence of several years, his principal works were executed. Of these 
the most important perhaps are his colossal statue of Washington, 
which now staiida in the grounds of the Capitol at Washington ; and 
the * Kcscue,* or, as it is sometimes termed, tlie ‘ Pioneer's Struggle,' 
now in the Capitol itself : both of these works were cominissioned by 
Gougress. The ' Ileacue,* a work of considerable originality and power, 
is intended to typify the struggle between the native and European 
races, and coiisists of a group of a pioneer rescuing his wife and child 
from an Indian. Besides these he executed several portrait-statues 
and monumental groiips, numerous busts, and some very pleasing and 
graceful poetic figures and busts. He returned to America in 1851 to 
superintend the erection of bis grouji of the * Hescue,’ and eventually 
determined not again to return to Europe. But ho had become 
inured to on Italian climate, and his constitution ]iroved unable to 
withstand the variations of an American one. After a severe illness 
be died, December 18th 1852. 

Greenough will probably not ultimately rank among tho foremost 
modern sculptors, but ho occupies, and will no doubt continue to 
occupy, a very respectable position; while he will always retain a j 
prominent place in the history of Aincricau art as the first of his 
couuti^nicu who obtained a European reputation as a sculptor. 
Greenough s attainments were not limited to Bculjitiirc : he )iainted 
with somo skill, and he wrote well hotli in verso and prose. In 
private life, while thoroughly uuassumiDg, few men have been more 
esteemed . 

GUKGAN, JOHN EDGAR, architect, claims siotice as one of those 
who have contributed by their works to the architectural improvemout 
of the city of Manchester, whore great progress in art has been tuani- 
fested during the last twenty years. Gregan was born in 1813 in 
Bcotlaud ; It is believed at Dumfries. He received an excellent general 
education at Edinburgh, and acquired bis first professional knowledge 
of Mr. Walter Eewall, architect, at Dumfries. About the year 183G 
or 1837 he went to Manchester, where he was for some time au 
assistant to Mr. T. W. Atkinson, au architect who may be said to 
have commenced the improvement which has been referred to. Mr. 
Atkinson left Manchester in tlie year 1840, when Gregan comiiieuce& 
practice on his own account, and wholly by merit and exertion raised 
himself into a prominent jioaition. His works include several churches 
and schools in the ueighbourliuods of Manchester, Bolton, and I’restou, 
and the chapel of the Diocesan Training School at Glieater, — these being 
in the mediaeval styles ; the church of St. John at Miles-riattiug, and 
the Presbyterian churches at Grecn-Heys and Ancoats, schools to the 
latter, and the Jews* School at CJheetham Hill — all in the style of 
Hortheni Italy; several private houses at Manchester and neighbouring 
towns; warehouses (the class of buildings through which the chief 
architectural character of Manchester is oxjiresHed) ; the lodges to the 
public parks of the same city, and other buildings. His best work 
however, and it is of great merit, is the bank of Sir Benjamin Hey wood, 
Bart., and Co., Of which an illustrated account may be found in the 
* Builder * (vol. vii.), where also is a view, or au elevation, of one of his 
warehouses (vol. viiL). The bank is designed in an adaptation of the 
Venetian Italian style, — with careful attention to l>eauty uf detail. The 
now Meehan icci’ Institution at Manchester, from his designs, has been 
mainly carried out under Mr. Corson’s superintendeuce, siuce the death 
of the original designer. Gregan died suddonlyi after a short illness 
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brought on by over-exertion, on the 29th of April 1855. He was a 
Fellow of the Institute of British Architects, Honorary Secretary to 
the Manchester Royal Institution, and took great interest in the local 
School of Design, the establishment of the Free Library, and other 
institutions. He possessed a cultivated taste in general art, was ready 
witii pencil and brush, and was a fidcilful x'orformer on one or two 
musiem instruments. 

GKEGO'RIO, ROSAailO, bom in 1753, studied at Palermo, became 
a priest, and was made a canon of tho cathedral of that city. He made 
himself known by his historical and antiquarian learning, whicli he 
applied especially to illustrate the history of his native country, lii 
1789 he was appointed Professor of Law in the University of Palermo. 
He was one of the first to suspect the imposture of the Maltese 
adventurer Vella, who hod forged a pretended Arabic diplomatic code 
of the period of tho Saracenic dominion in ‘Sicily, and had succeeded 
in deceiving some men of learning, among others tho l^late Airoldi, 
who for a time patronised him. Gregorio having a strong suspicion of 
the imposture, applied himself to the study of Arabic, in order to be 
able to sift tho whole matter; and tho result was that he bocamo 
convinced, and convinced otiiera, of Vella’s fraud, which was after- 
wards clearly exposed by the learned Hager, of Vienna, in a journey 
which ho made to Sicily in 1794. An account of this curious contro- 
versy is found in the ' Fundgrubeu des Orients.’ In 1790 Gregorio 
published a collection of Arabic historical works and documents con- 
ceming the history of Sicily, * Kerum Arabicarum qutc ad Historium 
Siculam sfiectant ampla Collectio/ 1 vol. folio, which he dedicated to 
King Ferdinand. It contains, 1, Novairi's Mlistory of Sicily;’ 2, an 
anonymous * Chroiiiele of Sicily/ from a manuscript in tho Library of 
the University of Cambridge; 3, Sheaboddiu's * History of Sicily;’ 4, 

* Extracts from Abulfedu's Annals which relate to the History of 
Sicily .5, A1 Khattib’s * Chronological Series of the Dynasties of' the 
Aglabides and Fatimites who ruled over Sicily;' (>, ‘Historical 
rarallels of the Rulers of Sicily during the Saracenic Ptiriod ;’ 7 , * A 
Description of Sicily from Edrisi’s Geography;' 8, MlluBtrutions of 
Bovcral Inscriptions in the Cufic Character found in Sicily ;' 9, ' A 
DissertaiLou on the Calendar used in Sicily under the Arabs 10, * A 
Sketch of the Geography of Sicily during the same period;’ 11, 

* Biographical Notices of Arabian Writers, natives of Sicily.' Tho 
Arabic text of the original historical works and documents is given 
with a Latin version, to which are appended copious notes by Gregorio. 
Some of the historical works had been previously published by Caruso 
in his * Bibliotheca Historica Regui Siciiiw,' but in a very imperfect 
and incorract Btate, owing to Caruso's wont of knowledge of Arabic. 
Having thus illustrated tho Saracenic period, Gregorio undertook to 
illustrate also that of the Aragonese dynasty in Sicily, tlius allbt'iliug 
a continuation to Caruso’s work above quoted, which extended through 
the Norman and Suabiau periods, * Bibliotheca Scrij»torum qui itea in 
Sicilia gcHtas sub Aragoiiiim Imporio retulorc. Earn nti Acccssiunem 
ad llistoricam Bibliothocam Carusii iustruxit, ailoruavit, atqiie odidit 
Rosarius Gregorio, S. Puuormitamc Eccle.>ia} Cauouiciis et Regius Juris 
public'i Siculi Professor,' 2 vuls. folio, 1791-92. This collection cou- 
tains tlie * Historia Sieula ' of B. de Noocastro; an anonymous account 
of the famous conspiracy of Procida, written iu the veriiuciilar Sicilian 
dialect; a uarratiuu, likowbe in the Sicilian dialect, uf the arrival at 
Catania of King Jay me of Aragon; tho * Historia Sicula ab a. 1282 ad 
1337 ' of Siieciale, and its continuation to tlie year 1351 by Michael 
I’latiensia, au anonymouB history of Sicily from 1337 to 1412, written 
in Sicilian ; the chronicle of Simone di Lontiui, aud other chronicles; 
besides an ample collection of diplomatic documents of tlie Aragonese 
jieriod, illustrating the laws and customs of tliat age. In 1 794 G regurio 
X»ublished his ‘ iutroduzione alio Studio del Dritto Pubblicu Sicilian u/ 
iu which ho cxuuiinea the sources of the law of Sicily, the various 
constitutions of the Normans, Suubians, and Aragonese, the 'cousiio- 
tudincs’of Sicily, and the 2 >roper method for studying and ex()Ouudiug 
tho same. Jn 1800 ho piibUshed tho first volume uf his ' Cousidcra- 
zioni Bulla Storia di Sicilia cbii Tempi Normsuni siuo ai pre.-euti,’ a 
work which Wiis afterwards extended, to six voluniea^ the lust two 
being published after the author's death, and which supplica an excel- 
lent commentary on the history of Sicily. He also wrote ‘Discorsi 
iutoruo alia Storiu di Sicilia,’ wliich have been likewise published after 
bis death, and iu which lie discards tho fabulous stories uf those who 
claimed for Sicily a remote civilisation and literature of Phwuiciaii or 
Asiatic origin, anterior to Greek coloiiisatiou. Gregorio assumed to 
prove that the cai'iiest colonies in Sicily came from the west, and not 
from tho cost — from Iberia, Liguria, and Latium, and not from Syria. 

Gregorio tilled several oitices under the government. He was mode 
rovisoro or book-censor, judge of the ecclesiustical court, and Regio 
Economo Ecclosiastico, or auditor of church property ; but his omolu- 
ments continued to be scanty until a short time before his death, when 
he was presented to the abbacy of Santa Maria di Roooadiu. He died 
in 1809. He is one of the writers who have done most for elucidating 
the history of Sicily ; he was one of those single-uiiuded studious men 
who are to bo met heie and there omMst tho vortex of Neapolitan 
and Sicilian diHsipaiiou and sensuality, and who live os it were in a 
world uf their own, retaining a kind of primitive simplicity which 
contrasts strangely with everything around them. 

(Scimi, ProBpato deUa Siaria ktteraria di Sicilia nd SeccXo XVIIL. 
Palermo, 1824-27.) 
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GRBOOBIITS <PABDnS) OP CORINTH. 

QRBQORIOS (PABDUS) OP COBINTHi an ardhbuliop of Corinth 
in the 12th century, xe obiefly known by a work on Electa (Hcpl 
SmK^ictwp)^ the latest edition of which is by Qf. H. Sohiifer, Leipzig, 
1811, 8va . 

GRKG0RIU8 OP NAZIANZUS, one of the fathere of the church, 
was bom in the early part of the fourth century, at Arianzua, a village 
near the toym of Nazianzus in Cappadocia, of which town hia father 
was bishop. lie studied first at Cnsarea in Cappadocia, afterwards at 
Alemndria, and lastly at Athens, where be l>ecame the friend and com- 
panion of Dasilius, and where he also met Julian, afterwards emperor. 
At a Bul>sequent period he joined Rasilius, who had retired to a soli- 
tude in Pontus during the reign of Julian. [Basit..] When Basilius 
was made archbiHhop of Cussaroa, he appointed his friend bishop of 
Zazime, a place of w-hich Gregorius gives a dismal account, and which 
he soon after left to join his father, and assist him in the administra- 
tion of the church of Nazianzus. Ho there mado himself known for 
his eloquence in the orations which ho addressed to his father’s flock. 
These compositions arc remarkable for a certain poetical turn of imagery, 
and for their mild perouasive tone. Above all things he preaches pence 
and conciliation ; peace to the clergy agitated by the spirit oi' contro- 
versy ; peace to the people of Nazianzus distracted by sedition ; peace 
to the Imperial governor who had come to chastise the town, and whose 
Avrath he endeavours to disarm by appealing to the Gocl of mercy. 
In an age of sectarian in tolerance he showed himself tolordiit. He 
had Buflered with his brethren from Arian persecution under the reign 
of Vaieus ; and after that em{)eror had taken by violence all the churches 
of Constantinople frain tho orthodox, or Niomans, the inhabitants, who 
had 1 * 010:110611 attached to that faith, looking about for a man of superior 
merit and of tried courage to be their bishop, ajtplied to Gregorius, who 
had left Nazianzus after his father's death and had retired into Jaauria. 
Gregorius came to Constantinople and took the direction of a private 
chapel, which he named Anastaaia, and whither his eloquence soon 
aMracted a numerous congregation, to the great mortification of the 
Arians. Theodosius having assumed the i-eins of government, aud 
triumphed over his enemies, declared himself iu favour of the orthodox 
communion, I'ctook tho churches Which tho Arians had seized, aud 
came himself with soldiers to drivo thorn from Santa Sophia, an act 
which (h*egorius says looked like tho taking of a citadel by storm. 
Gregorius being now recognised as metropolitan, did not retaliate upon 
the Arians for their jiast persecutions, but endeavoured to reclaim them 
by mildness and persuasion. In the midst of the pomp of the im- 
perial court he retaiuoil bis former habits of siinplieity aud frugality. 
Ills conduct soon drew upon him the dislike of tho courtiers and of 
tho fanatical zealots. Theodosius convoked a council of all tho bishops 
of tho Kast to regulate matters concerning the vaciiiit or disputed 
Bees which had been for many years in possesaion of the Arians. The 
council at first acknowledged Gregorius os archbishop, but soon after 
factious iux)se within the assembly, Avldch dis[)ute(l his title to the 
Bee, aud stigmatised his charity towards the now persecuted Arians as 
lukewarmness in tho faith. Gregorius, averse to strife, offered his 
resignation, which the emperor readily accepted. Having assembled 
the people and the fathers of the council to the number of 150, in the 
church of St. Sox'hia, ho delivered his farewell sermon, which is aline 
specimen of pulpit eloquence. After recapitulating the touour of his 
jiast life, his trials, the [iruolVi of attachment he had given to the ortho- 
dox faith iu the midst of dangers and persecution, he re))licB to the 
charge of not having avenged that i)er8eciitiou upon those who were 
noAV persecuted iu their turn, by obsorviug that to forego the oppor- 
tunity of revenging ourselves upon a fallen enemy is the greatest of 
all triumiihs. lie then xdeads guilty to tho charge of not keeping up 
the splendour of his oitico by a luxurious table aud a inagullioeDt retinue, 
saying that ho was not aware that the ministers of the sanctuary were 
to vie in pomp with the etuisuls aud commanders of armies. After 
rebuking the ambition and rivalry of his colleiiguos, which he compares 
to tho factious of the circus, he terminates by taking an :^bctionato 
leave of all those around him, and of the placets dear to his memory. 
This vjdedictory address is a touching specimen of the pathetic stylo, 
dignified and uuinixed with querulousness. The orator salutes lor 
the last time the splendid temple in which he is sxieakiiig, and then 
turiib towards his^humblo but beloved chapel of Anastiisia, to the 
choii'S of virgins and matrous, of Avidows aiul orphans, so ofteu gatliered 
there to bear his voice ; and he mentions the short-haud writers Avho 
used to note down his words. He next bids farewell to kings an<l 
their palaces, and to the courtiers aud servants of kings, faithful, I 
trust, to your master, but for tho must part faithless towards God ; 
farewell to the sovereigu city, the friend of Clirist, biit^ yet ojien to 
correction aud repentance ; farewell to the Hastcrii and W estern world, 
for whose sake 1 have striven, and for whose sake 1 am now slightecL 
He concludes with recommending his flock to the guardian angels of 
poiioe, iu hox>eB of hearing from the place of hw retirement^ that it is 
daily growing in wisdom and virtue. (S. Qregorii Nozianzeni, ‘ Oxiera, 
Billy’s edition, ^Oratio’ xxxiL) 

This oration was delivered in Jane 3S1, anda few days after Gregorius 
was on his viray to his native Cappadocia. Arrived at Cro^rea he 
delivered an impressive funeral oration to the memory of his friend 
Basilius, who )iad died there some time before, in which ne recals to 
mind their juvenile studies at Athens, their long intimacy, and the 
events of their chequered lives (• Oratio * xx., in Billy s edition). 


Aftw paying tlpiileet tribute to the memory of his friend he withdrew 
to his native Arienius, where he spent the latter years of his life, far 
from the turmoil of oourts and oounoils, busy in the cultivation of 
iiM garden and in writing poetry, a favourite occupation with him from 
Gregorius died iu 389. Most of his poems are reUgious 
meditations. Occasionally the poet attempts to divo into the myste- 
rious destiny of man, aud aometiinos appears lost in uncertainty and 
doubt os to the object of human existence, but he recovers himself to 
do homage to tho Almighty wisdom whoso secrets will become revealed 
iu another sphere. The adept in the philosophy of ancient Greece is 
here seen striving with the submii^Bive Christian convert. St. Jerome 
and SuidoB say that Gregorius wrote no less than 30,000 linos of poetry. 
Tart of his poems were publislied in tho edition of his works by the 
Abbo de Billy, Paris, 1609*11, which contaiiis also his orations and 
epistles ; twenty more })oeuis, under the title of ‘ Carinina Cygiiei^’ 
were afterwards published by J. Tolliiis in his ‘ Insignia ItiuerArii 
Itallci,’ Jto, Utrecht, 1G96, aud Muraturi discovered, ami xmblislied in 
his ‘ Auecdota Grtcca,’ Padua, 1709. a uumbor of Gregorius's epigrams. 
Of his orations some few turn ux^on dogmas, especially on that of the 
Trinity, but most of them are upon morality. Ho is a soberer writer 
than his successor Chrysostom, aud has more of the calm impressive 
eloquence of conviuLioii. lie aud his friend Bosilius brought tUv 
oratorical arts of ancient Grccoo into the service of Christian preach- 
ing, and one of Gregory’s greatest comxdaiuts against Juluiii is that 
that emperor had forbidden Christians the study of Greek literature. 
In his two orations against Julian, ho somewhat doxiarts from bis usual 
style, and assumes that of a powurful invective iu reply to the pane- 
gyrics of Libauius, Euiiaxiiiis, and other admirers of that emx>eror. 
Gregorius of Nazianzus has been styled the * Theologian of theEastom 
Church;’ ho might with as much truth be styled its most poetical 
writer. (Siiidas v. Gregorius; Gregorii, 'Opera.’ There ai*o several 
lives of Gregorius ; one of which is |irefixed to the handsome edition of 
his ' Orations ’ by the Beiiedictiiies of St. Maur, 2 vols. folio, Paris, 
1778. Tho Abbe de Bcllcgardo published a French translation of 
Gregoiius's ' Orations, ' 2 vols Svo, Paris, 1G!)3.) 

GltEGOUlUS, BISHOP OF NVSSA, tho younger brother of 
Basilius tho Great, was born at Caesarea, iu Cap|iadocia, about tho 
year 331. As an earnest Hux>x>orter of orthodox ox-»iuiouB, he Avas 
bitterly assailed by the Arians. In 375 he was driven into banish- 
ment, but on Ibe death of Valens, ho was recalled by Gratiau in 378. 
He Avas sent on a inissiou to inspect the churches of Arabia, by the 
synod of Antioch, and ho attended aud took an active part in tho first 
and Hecoud mcumeuical councils of Constantinople iu 381 and 394* 
Ho died about 396. He distingiilHhed himself iu tho Arian contro- 
versy, and wrote besides several Sermons, Orations, Letters, and Bio- 
graxdiies. A complete edition of Lis works avob published by Morell 
aud Qretzer, 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1615-18, rex>riuted in 1638. 

GliEOOJHUS, called TiiAUMATUlUilJS, a native, and afterwards 
bishox^ of Neo-Cosarca, iu Caxtx^adoeia, and a disciple of Origen. We 
liave by him a ' Metaphrasis in Vjcelesiastem,* a ' Brevis Expositio 
Fidoi,’ an ' Cauonica,' aud a x>anogyrical oration to his master 

Ox*igen, on leaving his school ; to Avhich tho latter rox>]ied by an iute- 
resliug letter, which is printed in his works. He wiis compelled, by 
tlio lleciau persecution, to conceal himself iu the wilderness. He 
apx>cars to have died soon after the Council of Antioch, which ho 
attended A.n. 264. Numerous miracles are ascriboil to him by Jtis 
early aud uiedheval biograjihcrs — Avhciico his surname, ilo is othcr- 
Avisc known as St. Theodor us. 

GJtEGOllY OF TOURS, bom in 544, of a family of Auvergne, was 
nephew to Gallus, biphux> of Clermont, who took care of his education. 
He was mado bUhux> of Tours in 573, attended several councils, and 
distiuguished himself by his courage aud Urmnoss iu denouncing the 
guilty conduct of Chilperie aud Frodegoiida, who reigned over France. 
His boldness exposed him to a sort of persecution, and ho retirc<] to 
Rome, where he died in the year 595. He wrote iu Latin a history of 
France from tho first cstablishineut of Christianity till tho year of his 
death. Gregory is tho father of the French historians, and the only 
one who has left us an account of the early Meroviiigiuu kings. Ho is 
evidently sincere, but very crrduloiis ; he is often ungrammatical and 
rude iu his style and expressions, and he neglects dates. He spares 
not his enemies : Ifiiilperic ho calls the Nero of liis uge, and speaks iu 
no milder terms of his queen Frodogonda. The best edition of Gre- 
gory’s history is that of I’aris, 1699, fol. He also wrote a legendaiy 
siccouut of the virtues and miracles of saints, aud other works of a 
similar nature, a notice of which is given in Rivet’s * llistoire Literal re 
de la France,’ vol. iii. 

GREGUltY 1., (FOPE), styled the Groat, was born about 550, of a 
noble Roman family. Ho distinguished himself for his learning, aud 
was made prefect of Borne in 573. His ascetic turn of mind mado 
him give up that olfice aud retire to a monastery, from which ho was 
recalled by Pope Pelagius 11., who sent him on an embassy to Constaii- 
tiuox>le to request assistance against tho Jjongobards. On his return 
to Rome, after the death of Pelagius, iu 590, the clergy and people 
elected him as his suocessor. Qreg<iry earnestly Avished to decline that 
dignity; ho wrote to the ouix^cror Maurice entreating him not to con- 
firm his election, aud ho even concealed himself ; bat all was iu vain, 
and he was obliged at last to fill the pontifical chair. He showed great 
zeal for the reformation of the abuses and corruptions whioh had crept 
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into tho church, as well as for the propagation of Christianity. He Gregory is said to have willingly resigned his daiznSi and to havo 
assisted Theodolinda, queen of the Longubards, in converting that i^etirod to a monastery, where he ended his days, 
people to the Catliolic faith. He likewise sent missionaries into Sar- GUEQOUY YIL, Hildebrand of Suano, in Tuscany, was of low 
dinia, and zealously BU])portcd the nilMsion to England, where the king parentage, and became a monk in the convout of Cluny. Having 
of Kent and niauy of the Anglo-Saxons had embraced Christianity, acquired a reputation for theological and canonical learning, and for 
It was i^reviouH to }m exaltation to the pontifical chair, that seeing one strict regularity of conduct, lie afterwards wont to liome with Uruno, 
day in the slave-market at liome some Anglo-Saxon children exposed bishop of Toul, a relative of tho emperor Henry ill., who was elected 
for sale, and being struck by their comely appearance, he is said to pope in 1019, under the name of Leo IX., chiefly through llildebratuVs 
have exclaimed: “They would be indeed not Angli but Angels, if influence. From that time the monk Hildebrand became the main- 
they were Christians," and frorn that time he engaged his predecessor, spring of the liomau bicrarcliy, and the intimate councillor of Leo, 
•I’clugius, to send missionaries to England. John the Abstinent, arch- and liis successors, Victor Ih, Stephen IX., Hicholas II., and 
bishop of Coustautinoplo, having assumed the title of (Ecumenic, or Alexander II. He was scut to Germany ou a mission to tho Imperial 
Universal ratriarch, Gregory wrote to him in S'iiiii to induce him to court by Stisphcn JX., and on his n:tiiru ho defeated tho faction whlcii 
relinquish a title which gave ollence to his brethren. “ You know bad ^ai^cd to the papal throne Benedict X., and secured tho election of 
that the council of Ohalcodon,” says he in his letter, “ollbred the Nicholas II. After the death of Alexaudbr II., in 1073, Hildebrand 
title of (Ecumenic to the bisho]! of Jionie, but that all iny prede- was imanimouBly elected his successor by tJio clergy and people of 
ces&ors liavu refused an as. -umptioii full of pride and iiicoiisLtont with Home, but lie did nut asHuniu his title until he had received tho 
the ancient dist.-ipline." Gregory himself adopted the denomination approbation of tho emperor Ffenry to Avhom ho despatched 

of • ServuB Srrvorum Domini/ servant of tho servants of the messengers for the purpose. Tho emperor, jileasod with this act of 
Lord/) meaning the bisho]is, an a])pellutioii which tho ])opeB have deference, readily coufiriiied his election, and Hiidebniud assumed the 
retained, ever since their iiasumpti on of univorssil supreumey. Gregory name of Gregory VJl. The great object of Gregory’s umbltiou wa.s, 
rxercisod the jurisdiciitm of ])rimale of Italy, and gave advice to the as he cxpi’essed himself in a letter to Jliiglios, abbot of (Jluiiy, to 
other bishops, but not commands, lie lived in the moat frugal and effect ii total inform of the Church, whieli ceriaitdy stood in groat 
simple style, altliough he had at his disposal the large wealth of the need of it. Simony prevailed throughout the Christian world, uiid 
Bouiau see, whieh he distributed to the poor. Ho was averse from sees wore openly sold or given l»y sovereigns to thi.ir favourilL^s. Tin? 
2 >ersei:iitiiig bcrctirs and Jews : be cimsidered mildness and persuasion bishops riiised by such means, caring little for tbeir duties or their 
as t) I e only means to bring them to (^hrLtianity. llorks, but mueh for their worldly advantage and pleasures, sold tlio 

Jie has been reproachetl wit 1 1 hitving written to the iisiirpor Pliocaa, bon«?fices at their disposal. Gregory determined to remove the evil 
who had murdered tho emperor Mauritius and had seized on his crown, a by*^ taking away fnmi the secular princes the right which they as'iumvd 
letter in a lUtUTing straiu, apparently with a view of securing the of dispihsiug of tho sees within their dominions. Tlie emjiort>r 
protection of tho ICustern Ihnpiro in favour of Home, then thivatciied by Henry IV., licentious, ambitious, and at war with Ids revolted vas.-*.als, 
tiui Longobai'ds. Another charge against Gregory is, that he ilestrojed auil thciiifore continually in want of money, was one of the mofst 
some classical ijjan user] pts, tlie remains of tlie .liupin-ial library at cii 1 pah U? in respect of simony. He disposed of sees and bcuL‘fice:s in ' 
Borne; but this charge was made matiy ceniuiios after, and dues not favour of vicious or iuenpuhlo men, and the bishops of Uermauy 
Boeni to rest upon clear evidence. Gregory manifested however an : readily entered into his views of making the Church a sort. of feudal 
aversion to the works of the heathen writers, cspiicially those which ! dependant on tho Imperial will. Gregory began by admonisldng 
treated of mythology, and forbade their perusal. He wrot»‘. numerous llo^jry ; ho sent legates to Germany, but to little purpose, liis next 
■works, which Ijave been collected and ]ULblislied by the IJoucdictines ftep was to assemble a council at Borne in 1074, which uuathemsil.ised 
of yt. Manr, 4 vols. fob, Vaiis, 17U7. Tho most important are:— persons guilty of simony, and ordered the deposition of thoBO pricftta 
1 ‘Moralium, lihri xxxiv.' ; 2 ‘ Dc Cura SSacordotali,’ being a p.iatoral who Jived in coucubiinigo, under which nauio however were jiIko 
instruction on the duties of the parochial clergy ; 3, his * Lcttei-s/ in includtjd those who lived in a state of matrimony, and it was decreed 
12 books, which contain some interesting particulars on contemporary also that no ono should be admitted to holy orders unless he made a 
history ; 1, his ‘ IJisilngueci,* which contain many accounts of miracles, vow of celibacy. This last regulation ensatod great excitement, 
a matter on which Gri goiy shows himself rather credulou.s. cially at Milan, where the custom of priests being iniUTied was still 
Gregory died ut Borne in UOl, and was aucceeded by Sabiuiuniis of prevalent, as in the Kuhteru (.litireh. Gri’gory summonud anollier 
Volaterra. council at Koine in 1075, in which fur the lirst time kings and other 

lUtKGOBY II., a native of Borne, succi'cded Constantine in the lay princes were forbidden, under ]>iuii of excoiiimuiiication, froxii 
see of Koine in 71 Ti, and was involved in disputes (irst with Luitprand, giving tin? investiture of sees and abbeys by cmil'erring the ring mid 
king of the Longobards, against whom ho iuqdorcd the aHsislance of the crosier. This was the bi'giuxiiug t)J‘ the qinirrcl about the investi- 
Charles Martel; and afterward.^ with Lijo Ibanriis, ou the subject of turc whieh distracted Europe for many years rtfter, and wJiicli may 
imago-worship, whieli that emperor had proscribed. He eemvoLed ht?re require somo explanation. In the o.irly «gt:s of the Christi.-ni 
two couiicih, one against the Iconoclasis, and another to forbid Church, it would a^ipear that the body of the chrg}', or presbyters, of 
marrhiLro to persons who bad unco on tend the in onaatic rule. It was a town or district, together with the municipal cmiuil, or iiotablen, 
under his poiiiilicate Unit lioniface went 1o picacli Christianity in elected their bishop, or chief pastor, and the Clirirttiaii emperors did 
OernjJiny. Gregory dieil in 731. not intcrfei*u with the choice, exco})t in tho case of the great patriarelial 

GliEGOKY HI., a native ol' Syria, .succeeded Grogoiy IL, and con- sees, such as Bojiie and 'km-^taniinopitj, the CiiSidiilati* to which, alter 
tiiiucd the controversy i\itli Leo I^-aurus coueeruiiig image-wonship. Iiciiig elected by the clergy and j»eople, was r«u[uired to wait for tlie 
lie fouml himself likewise involved in a disfiute with the Longobards, Imperial coufirmaLiou. TJic Gothic kings of Italy fullowcd the saino 
and dicfl in 7-11. He was succeeded ty Zachorias. system, os well as the exarciis of Ihiventia aftin- tiicm, in the name ol 

GUEGUllY IV., a native of Borne, succeeded Valeuiinuij in 827. | the Byzantine emperors. At Kuinc, iuid j>rot)ably' in the rest of Italy 
The coast near Boiiie being exposed to incuriuous from the Saracens j also, the laity ]>a)’ticipaU‘il in tho election ui their lii.-hops till ihc loth 
of IrJicily, (iregory undertook to build a new town near Ostia, to which ‘ century ; in tlie east they ap]>eur to have beron exidudcd from it soiinei*. 
ho gave the name of Gregoriopoliu. I’eiidiug the quarrel of Louis I'harlemuguu is said by some to have introduced the cii.stum of putling 
Ic-Gcbuiinaire and Lis revolted suns, Gregory proceeded to Fratice to thi? ring and cro.-^ier into tho JuuhIh of new idected bhhop.'*, wliili* he 
coiiciliutc mutter.^ ; but he drew upon himself tho dLsutisfactiun of required from them tho oath of fealty to himsi:!!*. I'hure Butuii.s no 
both itarlic-s, and even of the French bishops. He died ut Bomo in doubt at least that the custom was prevalent under his successoiH of 
844- He was succeeded by *Sei-giuB 11. ^ the Carlo vingiau dynasty. Tho rciiaoii of this was, that the eljurehcH 

GBEGCdBY V., a (iorinan of the name of Brutio, and a relative of having been richly endowed by various sovoreign.s* with lands ami 
Otl.o HI., was elected pope through the iulluence of that omjieror, hi other temporaliticB, the incuin bents wore considered in the light of 
997, after the death of John XV'., whom Kome stylo X VI. Gregory feudal temiuls. By ilius keeping ut their own disposal tho tempo- 
crowned Othu at Bcmc as cmx>eror and king of Italy. After Otho s ■ ralities of the sees, the Eovereigns came gradually to appoint the 
dejairturc, the jiatiieiau Cre^ocutius, who had as.sumed the title of ^ bishops, either by direct nomination, oi* by recjiumeudhig a candidate 
conBiiJ, excit' d the jjcople against the new pope, and drove him out ! to the electors. Gregory making no distinction between spiiitualitios 
of the city. Crescentius soenis to Lave u.qiirod to govoj'n B nuv under and temporalitiL-s, consiihn’cd tlie investiture ns a Hpiritual act, insist- 
a noniiual allcgianco to tho I'kistern emjterors. lie procured the ing that the crosier wa.s emblematic of tho spiritual authority of 
clectiou of an anti-pope in thu |.ierson of John, bishop of Piacenza, ; bisJmps over their flocks, and tlie ring was the symbol of their 
who entered into his views; but in the following year Otho and ’ mystical marriage with the Church; although, Surpi observes, iu his 
Gregory relumed with an army to Botuc, iuqu'isoiicd Jolm, who was ' ‘Treatise upon Bciiofiees,’ there was another ceremony, uaiuely, tho 
cnuJly mutilated, and beheuiiud Cre*: ecu tins, with twt Ivu of his coii.Hccration of the bishop elect by im 2 )osilioii of liauds by the metro- 
]>iLrtiHans. In tho year after, Febru:ny 999, (Jlregory died, and was politun, which was the real spiritual iuvestiture. But Gregorys object 
succi^edcd by Sylvester 11. was Ici take uw’uy from laymen all ecclesiastical patrouage, and to 

GKEGUBY VI., a uativo of Bomo, succeeded Benedict IX. after ; make the Cliurch, witJi oil its temporalities, iudepeudout of the state, 
liis abdication, iu 1044. He \va.i disliked by the Bumans, who, being ' He would not admit of any Hyiiibois of allegiance to the atate, aud he 
accustomed hi the licrntiom^m-ss and anarchy which had prevailed contended that tho estates of sees had become iiisejiarubly cuiiucctud 
uudtr the disgiacefnl j»ontiiicatc of Benedict, couhl ill bear tlie with tlie spiritual ofijce, and could no longer bo distinguished ; and 
attemptH of the new po])c to enforce onlcr. The emperor Henry jllL •' yol ho himself had waited for the coufirmatiou of the emporor bclbro 
asicmbU'd a council at »:julri, in 1(^4(>, which depoHed all tho throe , ho was couscemted. 

popes, Benedict, Sylvester III., and Gregory, and chose Clement II. j The emperor Henry IV, paid uo regard to Gregory s councils and 
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thtiir (lecreeB,^ and he continued to nominate not only to German but 
also lialinu biBhoprics.^ Atnon^' otliera he appointed a certain Tedeldo 
artdibiHliop of Milan, in opj) 08 itioii to Azzo, a mere youth, who had 
boon coneocratcd by Gregory *h legato. Hut tlio quarrel of the investi- 
ture, which had opened the breach between the pope and the emperor, 
was lo&t sight of in the more cxtraordinai*y discussions which folio weii 
between thorn. Gregory had been for aomo timo tiunpering with 
ITcMiry*H disafFecled vasaals of Saxony, Tlmringia, and other coiiiitrio?, 
and he now publicly Bummoned ibo emperor to Udmo to viudif?ate 
liimself from the charges preferred by bis subjecta against him. This 
was a further and most unwarrantable stretch of tJiat tcm]iond 
Rtiprciiiacy over kings and principalities which the see of Uome had 
already liegun to assume. Henry, indignant at this assumption of 
] lower, assembled a diet of the empire at Worms, at which many 
bishops and abbots were preptmt, and wliich upon various charges 
]irefeiTod against Gregory deposed hiia, and desputehed ames^^ionger to 
Itomc to signify this decision to the Uoman clergy, recpicsting them 
to send a missio?] to the emperor for a m'W iio]>o. Upon thir>, Gri'gory, 
in a council assembled iit tho l^atorau J\alaco in 1070, solemnly excom- 
munic^^l.tod Homy, and in the name of SU Veter, jiiince of the apostles, 
dcjclared Jiiin ipso fado deposed from tbo thrones of Germany and 
Italy, and his pubjocts released from their oath of allegiance. Gregoiy, 
observes Platlna, in his Vljives of the Vopes,’ was the first who assumed 
the rigid, of deposing tlio em^iorors, wJioao vassals hn and his prede- 
cessors had been considered till then, and who had oven exercised the 
power of deposing sevtu'al jiopcs for illegal eh’.ction or abuse of their 
authority. This bold ael of Gregory produced for a time the eflect 
which ho had calculated upon. Most of Henry's subjects, already 
ripe for rebellion, readily aviiiled thein.^olvcs of the pupal sanction, 
and a diet was assembled to elect a now emperor. ITeiiry how- 
ever oldainetl a delay, and the matter being referred to the pope, 
he re* oil' for Italy in the Avinter of 1077, and, passing the Alps of 
Susa, mot Gni;»ory at the castle of Canosaa, near Jloggio in Ijomhardy, 
which belonged to the Countess Matliilda, a great friend and supporter 
of the ]iopc. Gregory would not see Henry at hi^t, but insisted upon 
his laying aside all the insignia of royalty and appearing in the garb of 
a penitent, In a coarse woollen garment and barefooted. Tiithis plii^bt 
Henry remained for three days from inoriiiug till sunset in aii outer 
court of the cas^Lle, in very severe woatber. On the fourth day he was 
admittod into Qn^gory’s pro.Mence, and on confessing his errors received 
ahsolnlion, but was not restored to bis kingdom, tho po[»c referring 
liiiii to the general di<‘t. Henry soon after ivsninod the insignia of 
royalty, and lining supported by hiy Lombard va*ssils, ami indignant 
at the huniiliatiug scene of Cnno««sa, recrosfied the Aljis, fought several 
battles ill German}*, and at last defeated ami mortally wounded Undolf 
i)f Suabia, who bad been elected om]ier(ir in his stead, and was sup- 
ported by Gregory, J laving now retrievrMi his alfaiiM in Germany, be 
marched with an army into Italy in KlSI to avenge himself on the 
pojii*, whom he had ngain deposed in niiotlicr diet, having appointed 
(iuibert, archbishop of Uaveuiia, as his sncce.-p.or, under tho name of 
('lenient IIT. Gregory had mcantiine drawn to his party by timely 
eoiKiessions Itobert (JiiLcard, the Borman conqueror of Apulia and 
•Sicily, who however could not pnjveiit Henry from advancing to the 
walls of Uome; but tlie cit.}^ was well defemled, and the suimncr 
heats obliged Henry to retrace his steps towards North Italy, where 
his solilicrs ravaged tlie t.erritorics of the Oonntess Mathilda. He 
rcqieatcd tho attempt against Home in 10S2, and again in but. 

withnnt Hucccss. It was finally agreed that a general council should 
doeidc tho questions botwoeii the oiiipcror ami the pope. The council 
assembled at Homo in lus3, and Gregory did not again excommunicate 
the emperor, but negociated witli him without coming to any deilnitivo 
roFiilt. 

In t.lu) following year, lOS l, Henry was invitiHl liy some ambassadors 
from tho Homan people, wlio were (lissatistied with tho pope, to enttjr 
the city, which he <1id on tho :21st of March, and immetliatcly took 
possession of the Latoran, the bri Iges, and other im]iortant jiositions. 
Gregory escaped into tho castle of St. Angido, and thi^ antipopo Giii 
bi’rt was publicly coiisccTaled on Viilm Sund.ny by several bUhops. 
Oil the following I’a-ter Sunday Henry IV. w’as crowned by him as 
cnipc'orin »St. reter s church. After the ceremony Henry ascended 
the ctKpitul and was publicly ]»rnclai!ncd, and acknowledged by the 
Homans with acclamatious. Hearing however that Ibihcrt Giiiscard 
was apiiroachiiig to Home with troops, he left tbo city and withdrew 
towards Tuscany. Hubert came soon after with his Norman and 
iSaraceii soldiers, who nmlor tho pretencre of delivering Gregory, who 
was still shut U]! in the castle of St. Angelo, pliuidercd lUniie ami 
committed all kinds of atrocities. Gregory having come out of his 
stronghold, asscuibkal another council, in which, for the fourth time, 
he excommunicated Henry and the antipojio Guihert. When Hobert 
left the city to retiini to his own dominionB, tbo pope, not thinking 
himself safe in Home, witliilrmv with him to Salerno, where, after 
consecrating a magnificent church built by Hobert, he died in the 
following year, lOWC. His last words were, “ I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile:” and pcrlmpa ho believed 
what he said. 

The c:haraoter of Gregory VTL has not been justly estimated by the 
generality of historians. He was at tho outset no doubt sincere in lus 
wishes for ccclesiaBtical reform ; but iu pursuing his favourite and^ to 


im 

a cerLaiii oxteiit, legitimate object, ho was led astray by tho ambilion 
of exalting his see over all the dignities and powers of the oartli, 
spiritual as well as temporal. Not content with making, as far an in 
him Iny, tlie church iridi pcndent of the empire, and at the same time 
establishiug the cnntrul of tho papal authority over tho princes of 
the earth, oVijocis wliich ho left to be cornjileted by his succesHor 
Gregory delermiiieJ to destroy tho indcpcndenco 
oi the various national churclies. His object w^as to raiso the popo to 
supreme power over ithurch and state throughout Christendom, By a 
constitiition of his predecessor Alcxandor II., which ho dictated, and 
w*hich he afterwardK confirnird, it wan enacted for tho fiwt timo that 
no bishop elect should exercise his functions until ho had rcci ivod his 
confirmation from the pojio. The Uoman see had already in the 9th 
coutiiry subverted the authority of the mctiopoliUns, under pretoiico 
of afl’iirding protection to tbo bishops ; but now it aanumod the ri’dit 
of citing the bi.shops, without distinction, before its triliuiial at Home 
to receive its dictates, and Gregory obliged tho metropolitans to attend 
ill jiorson to receive tlio pallium. The quarrel of Anselm, arclibidmp 
of Canterbury, with IVilliam Hufus, was owing to that mounrch not 
choosing to let him go to Hotiic, whither he had beoii Bumnioiied. 
The jn-actico of sending apostolic legates to dillerent kiiigduiiis as 
spocial coniiiii!»Rioiier.s of the popo, W’itli discretionary power over tlio 
national Inerarcliy, originated also with Gregory, and c^ompleted tho 
estiibliKhmcut of absolute niniiarcliy in tho church in lieuof it '4 original 
popular or repre.vntative form. Thi.s doctiinc of papal ab.solnti.',m in 
matters of dMcipline w'as by prescription and usage so interinixed with 
the more csscmtial doctrines of faitli, that it came to be cousidercsd us 
a dogma itself, auil has dufied all the skill of siih.seqiiout theulogiaus 
and Htatcsinoii to di><entti]ig1o it from the rest, while at theHame time 
it has probably been, though at a fearful cost, the moans of preserving 
the unity of the Western, or Uoman Church, 

GHICfioHV Vlll., Alberto di Mora, a native of Bciicvonto, suc- 
ceeded ITrhiin IIT. ill Getober ]]iS7, am] died in tlio ftillowing Dcccmher, 
after Jiaviug sent Jotters of exliorkition to the Chri-sHan pi'itjeo.s in 
Awonr of a now crii.s:ide. Ho was succooilcd by (Jlcment ITF. Ho 
iiiiist not be couroundod wiLli an antipopo of the naino of Boiirdiii, 
who assumed tho name of (Ircgory VIII. in the Kcliisiu against 
Oclasius II. iu 1118, and who is not rockoiiod in the series of logiti- 
mato popes. 

GHEGOHV IX,, Cardinal Ugoliin), bishop of O.T,tia, a native of 
Anagni, and a nlative of Innocent III., whose hanuhty principles 
concerning tho papal prerogative he inhoiitwl, succeeded HonorLusTlI 
in March 1227. He insisted on I'Vodcriek II. setting oil’ on a crusade, 
and as the empenir delayefl on tho pretext of illness, the pope excom- 
muTiic;ited liiin. Frederick however set oil’ for Falestiuo, wIutc ho 
concluded a truce with tho Snltaii of l^gypt, and thou returned to 
J'lurope, where his dominions of Apulia ha>l lieeii invaded by tho jiapal 
forces. After his lamling ho had an interview w'itli <*n*gory, who 
relieved him from the excoiumiinication, and Frederick afterwards 
a-^isisteil the pope against the people of Ibmic, who were in a state of 
insurrection, and had driven him from their city. bVedcriedt afterwards 
discovering that the jiojic w’as taiiipering with the Lonibanl cities, who 
wore at war with tho emperor, (?ame ;ig.ain to an open riq tnre with 
him; ami on Balm Sunday of the year Gregory again cxiiuin- 

mnnicated him, released his subjects from ilioir allegiance, and proacdied 
a crusa<le against him. The emperor replierl liy a Hjiirited manil'rsto 
in his own jiisMIicatiou, w'hich avus written by his Itiarncd chancolJor 
Tietro ilello Vigne, and copies of it W’ero sent to the various troiirU of 
Europe. The war coutinue<l during that and tbo following year in 
Italy between Frederick aiul his Ghibelimi partisans on one. side, and 
tho Guelphs, with the ]uqio at their head, on the otlu*^. Frederick 
took Beneveuto and threatened Homo, whore he had many partisans. 
The pope having convoked a council in 12-11, the cinj»eri»r arrc.'ilod 
all tho prelates wlio were on their Avay to Home by land, while his ilect, 
joined with his allicB the I'isans, attacked ami defeated a Genoese 
squadron, on board of which were many bisliop.^ and abbots fi.mi 
France and othor parts, who were taken prisoners. In August of that 
year Gregoiy ilied, after a stormy pontilieato of nearly fonrtfam years , 
and was mieceeded by t■elc^^lino TV. 

GUEGOHY Telialdo Visconti, a native of Piacenza, succeedod 
(UeiiKMil IV. iu 1271, aftfi- an iiilerregrium of iieiu'ly two years. He 
convoked a gt^ncral council at Lyon in 1271, which was very numer- 
ously atteuiled, and in iviiicli a rccoiiciU:it.iou was ctlccted with the 
Greek (*hnrc:li, wJiich however was of short duration; several reforms 
wore made in matte; s of discipline, and among othor.'=» the umiJe of 
election of the jiojies by conclave was sett led. Ortigory endeavoured 
also to rouse the anlour (if tho Gliristian priii(.'t?.'-i ior a now crusade, 
but he failed. He diod at Arezzo iu ilauiiary 127G. 

GUFGUHY XL, Pierre Huger, a Frenchman, son of William (!ount 
of Meaufort, succeeded Urban V. in 1370- Ho wn.s a man of great 
learning, and ostccmifd for his ]iersouiil character. At tho time of hr: 
ii(^cc.-sioii a papal court had been for nearly seventy yt^ars residing at 
Avignon, and lloine and the rest of (uiitral Italy were left a prey to 
faction and anarchy. Gregory resolved to transfer tho papal see back 
to Home, which he did in 1377, to the great satisfaction of tho Ikdiaus. 
Ho fixed his residence in the Vatican palace; that of tho Lateran, 
which was inhabited by the earlier popes, having become sadly deterio- 
rated during tlio Avignon captivity, as the Italians styled tho absence 
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of the popes from Rome. Gregory died in 1378. and was succeeded 
by Urban VI. His will, which is remarkable for the frankness of his 
sentiments, is found in D’Acherys * Spioilegium.’ Gregory was the 
first to condemn the doctrines of Wicliff. 

GREGORY XIL, Angelo Cornaro, a native of Venice, was elected 
after the death of Innocent VIL. in November 1406, by a part of the 
cardinals assembled at Rome, The schism which had divided the 
WcsteiTi Church ever since^ 1379, when two popes were elected by 
thoir respective factions, still continued, and Reiiedict^ styled XIII., 
was now the rival pope. [Benedict. Antipoi’i*^] The various princes 
of Europe sought to put an end to this state of things, and a council 
assembled at Pisa in 1 409, deposerl both Gregory and Benedict, and 
chose Peter Philargi, a Candiote, who took the name of Alexander V. 
But the other two persisted in retaining their dignity ; and as each 
had some cardinals and other friends and supporters on his side, the 
Western Church had now three popes instead of one. Oregoiy kept 
his court in the Friuli, and Benedict in Catalonia. At last the groat 
council of Constance, in 14ir>, prououncc<l airain their deposition, and 
Gregory submitling to it. he was appointed legate to the Marches of 
Ancona. lie died at Rccanati in October 1417. being ninety-two years 
of age. 

GltEOORY XTTL, Ugo Buoncompagiii, of Bologna, succeeded 
Pius V. in May 1572, when he seventy years of age. lie was 
distiDguisbed for his learning, especially in civil and canon law. and 
ho showed considerable zesil for the promotion of education, by estab- 
lishing iind endowing colleges at Rome and other towns of his states ; 
among others the Roman college which ho built in 1582, after the 
design of Ammanato, and which is also called the Gregorian College. 
He was the reformer of the Julian Calendar, and his reformation, 
called the New Style. Las been gradually adopted by all the nalioiis 
of h^uropc, except the Russians and Greeks. He also caused a new 
and corrected edition of Gratian’s 'Decretum* to be piiblisbed, with 
notes. fOuATJANUS.] Gregory is said to have been naturally of a 
mild disposition; but being extremely zefdous for the triumph of the 
Roman Catholic Church, he, at the beginning of his pontificate, allowed 
public processions and thanksgivings at Rome when the news of the 
St. Bartholomew moEv^aci'c arrived tliere, although he probably liad no 
share in the plot. The cardinal of Lorraine, who was then in tliat 
city, was the chief promoter of these unchristian demonstrations. 
Gregory also, from the same motive, was implicated in, and gave 
encouragement to. some plots against Queen Elizabeth of iiluglatid. 
He bad likewise disputes with Venice, the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
and other governments, on the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and discipliua In the last year of his life be bad the satisfuetioii of 
receiving an embassy from Japan, where the Jesuits had made numer- 
ous ftroficlytea. He died on the 10th of A]»ril 1585, and was succeeded 
by Sixtus V,, who found full employment in clearing the Campagua of 
the banditti whom his predecessor, mainly intent on maintaining and 
extending the foreign influence of the x^apucy, had allowed to incroase 
in number and boldness to an alarming extent. 

GREGORY XIV., Nicola Lfoudrato. of Cremona, succeeded 
Urban Yll. in December 1590, and died on the 15th of October of 
the following year. During his short pontificate he showed great zeal 
for the French league against Ileuri lY.. whom he excommunicated. 
He was succecde<l by Innocent IX. 

GRICGORY XY.. Alessandro Ludovisio, of Bologna, sucocieded 
Paul V. in February 1621. He was a man of much infcumfition. and 
of a mild conciliatoiy spirit. The first thing ho did was to endeavour 
to put an end to the disturbances of Valtclliiia, 'where the poojJe, 
assisted by the Spanish governor of Milati, had revolted against the 
Grisous, and ma.^sacrod uU the ProteHtants in the country. After a 
sanguinary \varfaTe between the Grisous. the Spaniards, and the 
Austrians, the court of France joined the ])opc, the vejmblic of Venic;e. 
and the duke of Savoy, for the purpose of jiuttiug an end to this 
state cif things, oud it was agreid among the various pow^ei's that 
Valtellina should be garrisoned by the papal troops, and that a French 
auxiliary cor])S should be stationed in the Gribons to protect them 
against the Austrians and Spaniards, until tlic definitive settlement 
of the difibrences. Accordingly, Orazio Ludovisio, the pope's brother, 
was scut, to Valtellina with about 2000 nieu. and there was some talk 
of ]jkcing Valtellina altogctlier under tlic see of Rome, or giving it to 
the pope's family, w'hcn shortly after Gregory died, on the »th of July 
1023. He was the founder of the college Do Propaganda Fide. He 
also wrote a letter to the Shah of I’ersia, * I'-pistola ad Rcgem Per- 
sarum Shah Abbas,' published with notes, hvo, 1027. Ho wai succeeded 
by Urban VIII. 

OJiEGORY X^'L, Muuro Capcllari. was born September 18. 17C5, 
at Belluiio, in the Lombardo-Veuetian kingdom. He entered at an 
early iige into the Carnal dolcnsian order of monks, and having dis- 
tinguished himself by his learning was elected their vicar-general. 
On the 21st of March 1825, Leo XII. creato<l him a cardinal, and soon 
afterwards appointed him prefect of tbe college Dc Propaganda Fide. 
Under I'iuH VI 11. he conducted the negociation on mixed oaths with 
the kingdom of Prussia, and was tho author of the celebrated papal 
brief of 1830. On the 2ijd of February 1831 he 'was elected pope, 
and crowned on the 0th of February. In honour of tho founder of 
tbe college De Propaganda Fide, Gregory XY., be assumed the name 
of Gregory XVL He was a niaii of respectable character in private ^ 


life, but his church administration was bigoted and exclusive, his 
temporal government harsh and despotic. In the early part of his 
reign he called in tho Austrians to suppress the disturbances which 
broken out in tbe Legations, and his pontificate of fifteen years 
was notliing less than a long oppi’ession of his subjects. Ho died 
June 1, 1846, and was succeeded by the present pope, Pius IX. 

GREGORY. A family of this name is unusually distinguished in 
the history of Soottish science. 

James Guegokv. tbe first and most eminent, was sou of the minister 
of Drumoak in AberdBetishire, bom at Aberdeen in 1638 or 1639, and 
educated at tbe university of that town. lie wont with credit throiigli 
the usual studies, and showed a peculiar turn for mathematics. 
Especially he applied liiinself to optics ; and before the age of twenty- 
four hml invented and published in his ‘ Optica Promota* a description 
of tlie reflecting telescope which bears his naTiie, and still continues iu 
the most general use. About 1665 or 1666 he travelled to 111113 *, and 
spent some years in prosecuting his studies at Padua. There iu 1667 
ho published his method of expressing circuLir and hyperbolic areas 
by means of a converging series, which in the next year ho followed 
by a geuoi*al method of luensuring curved quantities, described by 
Montucla as a collection of curious and useful theorems for tlx' trans- 
formation and quadrature of curvilinear figures, the recti ncatioii of 
curves, the measurement of their solids of revolution. &,c., mostly 
characterised by great elegance, and gcTinralisod in a way peculiar to 
thoir author. Returning to London about 1668, he was elected F.R.S., 
and soon after professor of mathematics at St. Andrews. Thai office 
bo held until 1674. wlicu he nccepiod the same chair in lOdinburgh. 
In October 1 675 he was suddenly struck blind, and died within a few 
days, at the early age of thirty -six. 

Ilis character is thus described by Dr. JTiittou Phil, and Matli. 
Diet.') : — “ James Gregory was a man of very acute and i)enctrating 
genius, ilis temper was iu some degree an irribiblo one ; and, consciouH 
of his own merits as a discoverer, he seems to have been j'calous of 
losing any portion of lus reputation b}' the improvcuieTits of others on 
his luvoiitioiis. lie poh'seissed one of the most aTuiablc characters (jf a 
true philosopher, that of being content with his fortune in his situation. 
Bui the most brilliant i>art of his character is that of his inathematical 
genius as an inventor, wliich was of the first order." Jh*. Hutton pro- 
ceeds to give a list of his cliiof iuvontious. which follows hero iu a 
condensed form : — Rofiecting Telescope, Rurning Mirrors. Quadrature 
of Circle and Hyperbola, Method for the Trausrorniution of (hirves, 
Demonstration that the Meridian Line Is analc»goiis to a sf;alo of 
Logarithmic Tangents of the llalf-Comjdements of the Latitude (on 
which tho description of Mercator's Clnirl depends), Oinvorging Scries 
for making Lfigarithnis, Solution of the Kcpleriau l^roblom, Gcome- 
tricad Method of drawniig I'angenis to Curves, Rule for the 1 )iroGt and 
Inverse Method of TaugCTits, Various Series for expressing the Lengtli 
of Curves. It is said that on learning that Newton had discovered a 
general method of squaring all curves by infinite series, James Gregory 
applied hiniself to the subject, and amved at a similar one. This he 
was strongly urged by his brother David to iniblish, but he very 
generously refused to do so, on the ground that, as lie liad been IcmI 
to it by Newton’s discovery, he ^vas bound in honour to wait till 
Newton slieuld publish his. Jlis great powers as n gconietrician were 
iu some degree ohsenred by the length and iutricMC 3 * of his methods. 
This fault how^cver ho wished partly to correct by the study of 
Newton’s. His cpiadraturc of tho circle involved him in a dispute 
with Huygens, which led liim to make improvements iu his original 
method. 

The following arc James Gregory's works:- ‘Optica Promota, Ac.,’ 
Lend., 1663 ; ‘ V'era Circiili et Hyperbolic Quadrutura.’ Patiiv., 1667; 
‘Geoinetrias Pars Universalis,’ Patav., 1668; ‘ J^kercltationcs Geouiu- 
triese,' Lond., 1668; ‘The Great and New Art of Weighing Vaiiit}', 
Glasgow, 1772, i)ubliHhed under the assumed name of Patrick 
Mathers, Archbea<lle to the University of St. Andrews ; and detached 
pajjers and letters, published in tho Philos. Trans. The ‘Optica 
Promota,' and the tract on * W'oighing A'auity ’ (a silly satirical pro- 
duction, tlie autliorship of which is by no means certain), were reprinted 
at the expense of Baron Mascres, in a cullectitiii of tracts called ' Scrip- 
tures Oj I tici,' London, 1823. There are copious extracts from James 
Gregory’s w'orks in tlie ‘ Ceiiimercium Kpistolieuni.* 

David G kedouy was the son of James Gregory’s elder brother David, 
a remarkable man. skilled in medicine, philostiphy, and matliemutics, 
and tho first jierson, it is said, who posstiHsed a barometer in Scotland. 
(Hutton, ‘Math. Diet.') ].)avid Gregory was born at Aberdeen in 
1661, and there received the early part of his education, which was 
completed at Ji^dinburgh. The poHsession of his uncle's papers is said 
to have dcteririiued his bias to mathematics. At the age of twouty- 
threo ho was ajipointcd to tho chair of matbeuiatics at Edinburgh 
which his uncle had formerly held, and he has the distinguished merit 
of being one of the first public teachers who introduced the Newtoniou 
philosophy into 'their schools. In 1 691 he was chosen Snvilian )>ro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, and admitted to the degree of M.D 
He died October lOtb 1708. leaving unfinished an edition of tho Conics 
of Apollonius, which was completed by llalley, 

David Gregory was a skilful and elegant mathoinatician. but inferior 
tQ bis undo in inventive genius. His chief works ore: — ‘Exerdtatio 
Geometricft de Dimousioue Figurarunii Ediab.| 1684 ; ‘ Catoptrioce 
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et Dioptrioeo SphiericsflB Elementa/ Oxf., 1695, republiBhed in English ; 
* AstroDOiiiiss Physicas et Geometricas Elementa,' Oxf., 1702. “ This 
is aocounted his masterpieoe. It is founded on the Newtonian doctrines, 
and was esteem^ by Newton himself os a most excellent explanation 
and defence of his philosophy’* (Mutton). This work appeared between 
the first and second editions of the * I^ncipia,* and Newton took the 
opportunity of inserting an account of the improvements which he 
had made since the publication of the first edition. * Euclidis quss 
superaunt Omnia,’ Gr. and Lat, Oxf., 1703. 

It is remarkable that himself and two brothers were at the same 
time maUiernatioal professors in three universities. James Gregory 
succeeded him atEdinburgh in 1601. Cuarles Gregory was appointed 
mathematical professor at St. Andrews in 1707, and, resigning in 1739, 
was succeeded by his son, another David Gregory. Dr. Reid, professor 
of mural philosophy at Glasgow, was a nephew of those brothers. 

Returning to the elder branch of the family : James Gregory, in- 
ventor of the telescope, had one son, James, born in 1674, who became 
professor of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen. Ho was the father 
of James Gregory, M.D., who succeeded him in his professorship, 
and of — 

John Gregory, M.D., bom at Aberdeen in 1724, and educated in 
the schools of that town, until he went to pursue his medical studies 
at Edinburgh, Leyden, and Paris. He filled successively the chairs of 
philosophy and medicine at Aberdeen, and that of the practice of 
jihysic in Edinburgh, to which lost he was appointed in 1766. in 1772 
he published his * Elcmonts of the Practice of Physic/ intendeil as a 
text- book for the uro of his pupils, which ho did not live to complete. 
ITis other principal works are, ‘ A Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World,’ 1765 ; and ‘ A 
Father's Legacy to his r>aughters,’i)osthiuaouB, 1793, long a most popular 
work oil the character and moral training of the fsmalo sex. He was 
in higli repute ]>oth as a teacher and as a practising physician, and his 
popularity was inoroased by the moral excellence and benevolence of 
his dispoHitioii. He was intimate with the most eminent men of the 
most brilliant period of Scultish literature, and possessed no mean 
share of the mathematical genius of liis family. He was found dead 
in his bed on the lObli of February, having retired the night before in 
liis usual liealtli ; and it is to this event that the mournful concluding 
stanzas of Reattie’s * Minstrel ’ refer. His works weru collected in 4 
vols, 1 2riio, 1 788, prefaced with a life of the author by Mr. Tytlcr 
(Lord WorKl]iousi;lce). There is also a life of iiim by Mr. Smellic. 

His son, Dr. James Gregory, became afterwards professor of the 
]inictice of medicine at Edinburgh, and a loading member of that 
distiuguishod school. 

It is staled (Oiialmrrs, * Ping. Diet.,* p. 2S9) that no less than sixteen 
members of tliis family have held Pritish professorships, chielly in the 
Scotch universities. (Prowster, *Ed. Kucycl. / Hutton, *PhiL and 
l^lath. Diet.’) 

John Guegort, bom in Puckingbamshiro in 1607, deceased iu 1647, 
a very learned divine of the J^higlisli Church, aud George Gregory, 
au hhiglish clergyman, boru 1754, deceased 1808, for many years editor 
of the ' Now Annual Register/ and 'author of many works, redigious, 
political, and miscellaneous, require no particular notice. Neither of 
them was connected with the IScotch family. For tlieir works, and 
those of other authors of this name, see Watt’s * Pibl. Pritann.* 

GUI5GORY, OLINTHUS GILBERT, was born at Yaxley, a small 
village in IfuntiiigdoiiHhire, January 29th 1774, of humble but 
respectable parents. At an early age he was jdaced under the csire 
of the celebrated mathematician, Mr. Richard Weston, who was a 
contributor to the ' Ladies' Diary/ and other mathematical publica- 
tions of his day. Under his superintendence Mr. Gregory made 
much progress iu his studies, for at the early age of nineteen, aud not 
long after leaving school, he published his * Lessons, Astronomical 
and J'iiiloBOphical.’ Shortly afterwards he preparcci an excellent 
treatise on the ‘Use of the Sliding Rule,’ which ho submitted to 
Dr. Hutton, Professor of MathomaticB, at the Royal Military Academy, 
AVuolwicb. This treatise however was never published, though it con- 
Ijiined many valuable aud original applications of the instrument, useful 
for practical purposes. This work was the means of opening a corre- 
spondence between Mr. Gregory and Dr. Hutton, which ripened into 
mutual frietidship, and was ttTminated only by death. In 1798, Mr. 
Gregory removed to (Jambridgo to assist the udito^of a provincial news- 
paper: he soon however relinquished the sub-editorship, and rc^solyed to 
open a bookseller’s shop, at the same time announcing his iutentiou to 
give iustructioii in the mathematical sciences, and resolving to follow 
that profession alone which slioultl prove the more liicriitive. The 
encourugeinent he met with as a preceptor speedily induced him to 
dispose of hia booki^ aud to devote his whole attcutiou to the occu{iation 
of a mathematical instructor. His correspondence with the ' Ladies * 
Diary ' commenced whilst ho resided at Yaxley, in the year 1794, and 
he continued to write for that useful j)eriodioal during his stay at 

_ he published his ‘ Treatise on Astronomy/ 

which ho dedicated to his friend and patron Dr. Hutton. This 
work brought him into much notice, aud in the year 1802, the 
Stationers' Company appointed him editor of the * Gentlemans 
Diary/ and another of their annual publicatious. About the same 
period he was appointed editor of the * Pantalogia/ aud soon afte^ 
through the influence of Di\ Hutton, he was appointed a mathematical 
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master in the Royal Military Academy. In this situation he rose 
through the vanous gradations of office, and on the resignation of 
Dr. Uutten he filled the professor’s ohair with the highest reputation, 
until obliged, through indisposition brought on by intense applicatiou to 
study, to resign it in June 1838. The following is a list of his published 
works: — 1793, * Lessons, Astronomioal and Philosophical,* 1 voL ; 
1801, ‘ Treatise ou Astronomy/ 1 vol. ; 1802, appointed editor of tho 
^Gentloman’s Diary;’ 1806, ‘Treatise on Mechanics/ 3 vols.; 1807, 
Translation of Haiiy’s ‘Natural Philosophy/ 2 vols.; 1808, ‘Panta- 
logia,’ ot which he was the general editor, and tho contributor of 
about one-half, 12 vols. ; 1810, Third volume of Dr. Hutton’s ‘Course 
of Mathematics,’ of which he composed about one-half; he afterwards 
edited an edition of the whole three volumes of the Course; also 
‘ Letters on the Evidence of Christianity/ 2 vols.; 1815, ‘Tracts on 
the Trigonometrical Survey ; * 1816, ‘ Plane aud Spherical Tiigono- 
metry/ 1 vol.; also ‘ Dissertation on AVoights aud Measures ; ' 1817, 
Account of his ‘ I'ondulum Experiments aud Astrouomical Ohserva- 
tioiiB made at Shetland : ’ this appeared iu tho * Philosophical Maga- 
zine;’ 1818, appointed editor of the ‘Ladies’ Diary/ and general 
superintendent of the Stationers’ Company's Almanacs ; 1 825, * Mathe- 
matics for Practical Men/ 1 vol.; 1839, ‘Address to tho Gentlemen 
Cadets of the Royal Military Academy,’ ou resigning tho chair of 
Mathematics; 1840, ‘Hints to Mathomaticol Teachers,' 1 voL; and 
‘ Tables to be used with the Nautical Almanac.' 

Soon after the publication of hU excellent treatise on Mechanics, 
the University of Aberdeen conferred on him the title of LL.D., but 
the work by which Dr. Gregory is best known is his ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity/ which has had an extensive sole, aud has been reprinted 
iu Bohn's Standard Library. He also wrote a ' Memoir of the Rev* 
Robert Hall,’ which was originally published in the collected edition 
of Hall's Works, but was in 1 833 republished, with additions as a 
distinct work, and again with Hall’s ‘ MiRCollaiieous Works ’ in Bohn’s 
Library. A memoir of Dr. Mason Good, and various essays, also 
appeared from Dr. Gregory’s pen. Dr. Gregory was a member of 
almost all the learned societies in Great Britain aud the Continent, and 
was one of the twelve gentlemen who founded tho Royal Astronomical 
Bocioty, of which he was for some time the secretary. His connection 
with tho Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Diaries brought him into communi- 
cation with young studt'uts who were desirous of distinguishing 
themselves in the exact sciences, and tho period of hL Buperintoiideiice 
of those valuable works will bo long remembered ns that in which 
every meritorious coutribiilor found a friend in the editor. 

Ill 1823 Dr. Gregory was cmiployed at Woolwich in making oxperi- 
monta to deterniiuo tho velocity of sound. For this purpose he 
caused mortars, guns, and muskets to bo fired at^ various distances 
from the observer ; and his collclu^iou was that the vidocity of sound, 
when not afibeted by the wind, is 1 1 00 feet per second, when tho 
temperature of the air is expressed by 33'' (Kahr.); a result which 
agrees nearly with tho result of experimouts made at tho same time 
ou tho Continent. 

Dr. Gregory’s pleasing manners were completely iu accordance with 
what might liave born expected from the preceding remarks ; all he 
did and said was dictated by benevolence of feeling, aud ho was a 
man of unbounded charity. As a Christian, ha was moral aud devout, 
and as a scholar he merited aud obtained the conddoration of the 
first mathematicians of the day ; his great ze.il iu his vocation, his 
panmtul kindness, his earnest and inqire^sive admonitions, his enter- 
taining, improving, and philosophical coiiverHatiun, and his ever- 
readiness to assist, will l>e gratefully remembered by many. lie 
took a warm interest in tho cultivation of mathematics, to which he 
may be said to have devoted, with indefatigable perseverance, nearly 
the whole of his valuable life. He died February 2, 1841. 

GRENVILLE, LORD. AVyndiiam Ghi-nville was bom 

October 24, 1759. He was the third son of tho Right Hon. George 
Grenville, a distinguislied stalesmau, who was boru in 1712 and died 
in 1770. He studied at Eton College and at Oxford University. Ho 
was elected a member of tho ITouho of Coniuious iu 1782, and his 
eldest brother, tho Marquis of Buckingham, having been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Air. Greiivillo w'«?nt with him to Dublin 
as his secretary. Not Umg afterwards Mr. Fitt gave him the oilice of 
raymastor-Geuenil of the Army. Iu 1789 Im was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Commons. In 1790 he was appointed Secretary of 
State fur the Home I.)dp:irtmcnt, and was created Baron Grenville. 
In 1791 Lord Grenville became Secretary of State for Foreign A Hairs, 
and ,in all his speeclies aud proceedings displayed the most deter- 
mined hostility to the French revolutionary government. In 17.92 ho 
married tho lion. Anne ritb, only daughter of Thomas, first Lord 
Cumelford, Ifo resigned office with Mr. Titt in 1801, ou the king^s 
refusal to give his sanction to tho measure for Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and when Titt took office again iu 1804, Lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. AVindharo, and others, refused to form part of a ministry 
which did not include Mr. Fox. When the new ministry was formed 
after Mr. Titt’s death. Lord Grenville became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Fox Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Fox 
died in 1806, and tho Grenville ministry waa dissolved in 1807. Lord 
Grenville’s classiciU attainments were considerable, and in 1809 ho 
was chosen chancellor of the University of Oxford. From 1809 to 1815 
Lord Grenville usually acted with Earl Grey. [Grey, Eari..] Ho was an 
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oppODeiit of pai'liamciitaiy refonn, and nupportcd generally Mr. 
Canning’s adtninistralion. He n'an an able speaker, and had much 
influence in the Ifouse of Lords. He apent the latter years of his life 
in rctiretuent at iiis seat. Dropmore Lodge, Buckinghamshire, where 
h« died Jattuary 12, 18^4, without issue, wlien the title became 
extinct. 

Thomas Gtibnville, the second son of Qcorge Oronvillo, wrs born in 
1758, and died in 1821. He left his valuable library to the British 
Muhcudi, of which it now forms a separate portion. 

GUKSHAM, SIR THOMAS, was descended of an ancient family of 
Norfolk. His father, Richard Oreshatn, a younger son, %vuh bred to 
trade, and was a member of the Mercers’ Company. In due time lie 
became a leading miiu in the city, was agent to Henry VI 11. for 
iiegoeiating loans, &a, with foreign merchants, and obtained the 
honours of knighthood and the mayoralty. He died February 20th 
1548. Thomas Gresham, his second son, was horn in Jiondon in 1519, 
and studiorl at Gouville (now commonly called Cains) Coliogo, Cam- 
bridge; but Sir Ivichard, while giving his son tho boneBl of a liberal 
cducatiou, intruded him to tread in his own steps, and bound him 
apprentice to his brother. Sir John Gresham, who also belonged to 
the Mercers* Coin])auy, and also hud iic((tiired a large fortune by trade. 
Tlioxiitis Gresham took out his freedom in 1548. In 1551 lie was 
employed, as his fathcM* had been, in negociaiiiig foreign loans by 
JCdward VT. ; and be did good service in ibis capacity. When money 
became due it seldom was convenient to pay it; and an extension of 
tho tinio was conirnouly purcliasod on b-rins ruinously high, 10 2 >er 
cv’iil. for instance, clogged with the further condition of ])uruhusing 
rertiiin jewels or other \vures at the price of the vendor. Ry Gresham's 
skill and assiduity the oiitstfind iiig debts wen^ paid oil', and an enormous 
saving made, the particulars of Avhicli, as stated in his own uieiiiorial, 
wdll bo fountl in Ward’s ‘ Lives of tlie Gresham I’rofosBors,’ ]>. 8. By 
his advice the experiment of raising money at home rather than from 
foreigners was first tried hy El izahetli ifi 15(19, and followed with great 
advantage hotli to the crown and the nation. 11c W'as emjiloycd in 
the same capacity of agent by Mary and Elixabetli, received knight- 
hood from the latter in 1559, and was oiten consulted hy her in 
political and eomnicreiul ail'ttirs. Ills favour, his office, and his princely 
munificience, eomliiiicd probably to procure him the title of the Uoyal 
iderebuut. He built a notd-* hoiU!*e on the west side of JUshofisgatc 
IStreei (where tho Exci>*e-Oniee lattei-ly stood), where he livctl in 
splendour, and was occasionally commissioned by tho queen to recedve 
and eiitortaiu foreign visitors of high rank. Increasing in w'ealth, he 
bouglit estates in many parts of Kurland ; ainou<jr otliej s Ostcrlcy, ii(!ur 
Brentford, now in possession of the Karl of Jersey, which next to 
London was his chief place of abode. He dic<i suddenly November 
21st 1579, leaving no children except one natural daughter. 

In the fbuiidution of the Royal Exchange iSir Thomas Gresham has 
left a lasting memorial of his wealth and generosity. Previously the 
nierehauts wi.tc accustomed to meet, without shelter, in laimbard 
(street. Sir Richard Gresham con tenq dated tho scheme of building 
an exchange, or covered w'alk, such as he hiid seen abroad, but did not 
effect it. Resuming the design. Sir Thomas offered to erect a suitable 
building if the citizens would provide a plot of ground. The site 
north of Cornhill was accordingly jnircbased in 150(1, fjr more than 
3509/. Tho date of completion is not clearly known ; but January 
23rd, 1570, tho queen dined at Gresham’s house, visited the new 
building, and <-aiisod it to bo proclaimed by sournl of trumpet the 
Mtoyal Exchange.’ This huil liug was destniyed in the great lire of 
1061). A view of it may be seen iu Ward's * Lives.’ It was similar xii 
its main features to its sufreessor, consisting of a quadrangular arcade 
surroiindlug an open court, with galleries aliove containing shops, &c. 
From the rents of these Oreshain derived a yearly income of 750/., 
uesides fines. (Ward, ‘ Appendix,’ iv.) 

One moiety of his iutitrest herein Gresham bequeathed to the cor- 
poration of Loudon, and tlie other to tho Mercers’ Company, on 
condition of tlieir making certain annual payments, nTnouiitiiig to 
603/. Gx. ^(L After the fire the Exchange was rebuilt on a larger 
scale ; and it is a striking iu stance of the rise of prices, that the 
ad<litioiial groun<l required cost 7017/. Ha Tho now building cost 
58,962/. Tliis, witli some alterations, of which the chiiff was the 
rebuilding of the clock- tower iu 1S21, stood till it was again destroyed 
by fire on January the lOtli, 1838. It was again built, as is woll 
known, from the designs of Mr. Tite, on a still larger and more splendid 
scale, calculated to meet the increased and increasing demands of the 
metropolitan commerce. The first stone of the pre..oi)t Royal 
Exchange was laid by Prince Albert on the I7th of January 1842; 
and on the 28th of October 1844 tho comjjleted building was opened 
in state by Queen Victoria. 

GRKSSET, J()HN-BAPT1STE-L01:TS, born in 1709, at Amiens, 
studied at a Jesuit's college, and entered tlieir order in tho I7th year 
of his age. He was afterwards seal to Paris, where he completed his 
studies iu the College do JjOiiis-le-Qrand. He was only twenty- four years 
old when ho wrote his cclohruted comic poem entitled * Yert-vert,’ 
which contains the adventures of a parrot, and is one of tho wittiest 
productions in the French language. Ho published soon afterwards 
Lcs Carfi me Impromptu’ and * Le Lutrin vivanV two witty trifles, 
and also two beautiful epistles entitled ^La Chartreuse,' and ‘Les 
Ombres.’ These produotions soon acquired groat reputation for the 


author, and lie was sent as professor to the college of Tours ; but the 
sister of an influential minister taking offence at the light tone of Qresset’s 
, poetry, accused him before his superiors, who, by way of punishment, 

! him to La Flochc. Several of his poetical epistles, as, for instanoo, 
* A u?a Muse,’ and * Au Pore Bougcant,' are very well written ; but the 
^ Epttro h uia Smiir sur ma Convalesoenoo ’ may be regarded os a 
masterpieoe. Disliking his residence in La Fl^cho, he requested his 
superiors to remove him to some other place, and on moetiug with a 
refusal he left the order in the 26th year of his age, but he always pre- 
served a regard for his old colleagues, which is particularly proved by 
his * Adieux aiix Jesuits.' He now settled at Paris, where his wit 
and talents, united with agreeable manners as well as his literary 
reputation, soon made him the favourite of tho best society. In 1748 
he was received a luomber of the French Academy, but he soon after- 
wards retired to his native city of Amiens, where ho founded, with tho 
permission of the king, an academy ; and having luariicd, ho settled 
in tlio vicinity of the town. In 1774 lie was chosen to congratulate 
Louis XVI. on his accession iu the name of tho French Academy. 
The king gave hi in a patent of nobility, and Monsieur, afterwanls 
Louis XVIII., nominated him historiographer of the order of St. 
Lazarus. 

Gresset died at Amiens iu 1777. Besides tho productions already 
mentioned ho wrotu several ]days, which have not bocMi very siicccst^- 
ful, except his comedy * Le MecImiiL,’ which was performod, for tlio 
first time, in 1747. His tragedy of * Edward 111.,’ which was per- 
formed only once, in 1740, and his 'Sydney,’ are both inferior pro- 
ductions. in his latter years Gresset became religiously disposed, 
and destroyed some unpublished plays as well us two new cantos of 
' Vert-vert.' He oven condemned his former productions, for which 
Voltaire was very angry with him. I'he poems of Gresset arc 
charsicterised hy originality, great ease, a refined humour, and a 
Ycrsirication always harmonious. He could give life and auiiiiatiun to 
the most iiiiiutercsting subjects. The best edition of GrcsBct's works 
is that of Renouard, published at i'aris, Ibll, in three volumes. 

' Vert-vert’ has been twice translated into lOnglish : 1st, by T. CL 
Cooper, London, 1759; and 2iidly, by Alexander Geddes, LL.D., 
London, 1793. 

(JKftTUY, AN1^R^:-KR^^KST M0T>I■:STE, u ccleliraiod au.l once 
most ]) 0 ]uil!ir composer of French operas, was bom at Liege in 1741. 
Attheui'c of four im gave distinct proofs of the iiifiiietice which 
rhythm exerciscil over Ids cxcitahlo nerves. At six he was jJaced 
uiiilcr Si music-master, who^i^c roughness of manners soon reiideruil it 
necessary that another teacher should bo found for him, and tho 
second ]»roved as gentle as the oLluir had been savage. A company of 
Italian performers being eiigagtal at Lidge, Grdtry, then ton years old, 
w'as allowed to sing with them iu tho operas of i’crgolesi, Gtdu]ipi, 
&c. ; the bent and strength of his genius was proved, and his destiny 
was fixed. In bis eighteenth year ho set out for Rome, and com- 
menced bis mush’dl studios under Casali. 

During a long residt^nce iu the capital of the Pa]>al States, then a 
musical city, G retry hail constant opportunities of hearing the b-'st 
works of the first masters, which at length inspired him with a wish 
to try his own powers. An occasion soon )>rescnted itself; lie wan 
invited by the manager of the AllHTti theatre to set a short opera, * J^a 
Vendemiatricc/ whiJx met with decided success. He wiia caresrieJ by 
every order of society, and liad tho gralilicalion of lioaring his airs 
sung in all the. streets, lie tlien went to Bologna, and, having stood 
the customary test of ability, was admitted a meiubor of tho '»Si>eiet;i 
Filharmonica.’ After this he proceeded to Genova, ami )iruduccd his 
first French opera, 'Isabella ot Gertrude,’ which was most favourably 
received. There ho formed an acquaintance with Voltaire, which con- 
tinued to tho clo.so of the poet's life. 

M. (Jretry settled finally in Ruris, and immediately commeuoed 
tliul brilliant career which, as au artist, srrarcoly ever Htiliored the 
Blightest interruption. Ho spcculily joined the society of tho literati 
of Baris, and with Marmoiitel his intimacy was close and coiitiiine:!. 
Intercourse of this kind sharpeued his intellect and streiigtlioned his 
judgment, and much of his success as a composer may be attributed 
to that vigour of mind which he iu a great measure acquired by 
mixing with men of lively imagination, corrected by udiicatiou. 

At the period of tho Revolution, Grihry, then ‘le Gitoyim,’ became, 
to all appearance, a jpealoiis republican ; mid set some of the revolii- 
tionaiy songs. Napoleon never liked iiita, and on one occasion ho was 
provoked to rebuke the despotic and rude conqueror iu a marked 
manner. Ncvcrtbcless, he was mode a member of the French National 
institute. Inspector of the ' Gonservatoins’ &c. Grdtry died in 1813, 
and was buried with great pomp close by J^elille, the ]ioet. The peo- 
ple of Lidge demanded as a right to have possession of the heart of 
their distinguished countryman, and the matter underwent long and 
grave litigation, which terminated in favour of the claimants. 

Gretry's operas are too niiiiierous to bo named here. The best 
known arc, ‘La Caravane du Cairo ; ’ ‘ Lo I'ableuii Tarlaut; ’ ‘ L'Amitib 
k I’Epreuvo ; Zemire et Azor ; * ' Les Manages Samnites ; ’ * Richard ( koiir- 
de-Liou ; ' * Barbe-Blcu ; ’ ‘ Pauurge ; ' ‘ Cdphule et Prooris,’ &c. Some of 
these have been produced on the English stage, with great success ; and 
others have ^cn pillaged by one at least of our deceased pseudo- 
composers. In 1780, M. Grotry published his ‘Essais sur la Musique,’ 
in three 8 vo. volumes; and in 1793 the republiosn government printed 
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a Becond edition of tlie work. Thcao eflaayR are ingeniouB, rather than 
entertaining, and exhibit much good musical criticism; but they 
betray no iuconaiderable share of vanity, as well as a want of kuow- 
ledge of what had already been written on the Rubject. 

GREUZE, JEAN BAJ^TISl'E, a celebmted French painter, was 
bom at Tounius in ilurgundy in ]72(>. Ue was first instructed by 
Laridun at Lyon; he studied also in the Royal Academy at Paris, and 
later at Rome. Nearly all Greuze's pictures are illustrations of the 
afibetions or domestic duties : he painted but one; historical piece — 

* SevoriiH reprimanding his Son Caracullii : ' portraits ho painted 
frequently. Greuze is unique in the French school, and ho is souio- 
times termed the Lachausde of Painting, and also less appropriately, 
the French Hogarth. Ue was fond of exfiting and ])athetic scenes ; 
the following are some of his most colobratijd pictures : — A Father 
explaining thn llibla to his Family; The Blind Man Cheated; 
The Good Mother ; The T'uralytic Father ; The Unnatural Father ; 
The Village Bride ; The UuntHtiian's Return; The Broken Pitcher; 
The Little Girl and the Dog. * La Petite Filla au Chien/ by some 
coTiHidei'od liiH best picture; ‘ rKiifant au Capucin;’ ‘La Dumo dc 
Charitc;* * Le Gateau den llois;* Mja Fllle Honteusc;’ ‘La Bonne 
Ediic*4itiou ; ’ ‘La Paix dii Mc^nage;’ ‘La Prioro k T Amour;* 

‘ Le Fils Puni,’ &c. &c., all of whicli have been engraved, aud 
many by J. J. Flij)art anil tlie elder Massard ; ‘ La 1‘etite Fillc au 
(Jhieu/ liaR liiien cugravod by Ch. PorporatL But ho also pointed 
many figures aud portraits of Ifidies in a semi-nude and very mere- 
tricious style. 

Greuze was long an aHSociato or agr(5e of the b'rcnch academy of 
painting, but as he was placed in the class of genre (dii genre has) 
fiointei's. wlien he was elected a member, ho eousJdered it au indignity, 
and he retired altogether from the academy. He died March 21, 180,^. 

There anj several pictures by Greuze in the Louvre — among them 
two of his most celebrated works, The Brcjken Pitcher ; The 
Village Bride, ‘ Jj’ Aeconlew du Village,' which was purchased for 
the royal colloctinii at the sale of the Manpiis du Metiars for 16,650 
francs. In the National Gallery London there is a ‘Head of a Girl,* 
by him. Greuze's ])ictures are very popular with collectors, and very 
large Hums arc ])aid for them ; yet he cannot be conRidcred a great 
]>aluter. His works have much truth of character, but not only nearly 
all bis subjects are choscii from common life, there is Homething 
generally theatrical and tnei*etrlcioiis in his treatment. They are 
however bettc»r as illustrations of character than as paintings; his 
drawings, at least the contours, are generally correct and vigorous, 
but the iuttu'iricdiate iiiodelliiig, except in tlio h(;ad, is feeble : he was 
deficient in light aud f^hado and colour, and his draperies want 
diameter, or indeed coniinon truth : his heads are well modelled but 
generally extravagant in expres^^ion. 

GREVILE, SIR FUliKlC, afterwards LORD BROOKE, was born 
in 155 ‘I. He was the only f-on of Sir Fiilke Grovile of Beauchamp 
Court ill Warwickshire, and his mother w'as a daughter of Ralph 
Neville, earl of Westmorland. He b(icauie a folio w-emumoner of Trinity 
(killfge, Cambridge, but afterwainls studied at Oxford. Having then 
travelled on the continent, he was introduced at court on his retum, 
and soon appointed to a lucrativii office in the Court of the Marches 
of Wales, l^issessed however by the adventurous Sfurit of the times, 
he made several attcunpts to esirape into foreign service, which were 
always defoatc^d by Queen Elizabeth’s refusal of leave. In 1.585 like- 
wise he and Sir Philip Sidney, his distant kinsixiau and most cherished 
friend, were brought back by a royal messenger when they had already 
embarked to accompany Drake to the West Indies. Next year Sir 
Philip was killed at Zutplieu. Grevile, knighted in 1697, sat rejieatedly 
fur his native county in parliament, aud continued to receive tokens of 
the royal favour till the queen's death. King James was equally well 
diflpoHtMl, bestowing on him Warwick Castle (which he repaired at a 
largo expense) ; but ho is said to have disagreed with Secretary Cecil, 
and did not obtain any ui^w advancement till after that minister's 
death. In 1615 he was appointed under-treasurer and chancellor of 
the exchequer, anil in 1620 he was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Barciii Brooke of Beauchamp Court. Next year, resigning his post in 
the oxche(j[uer, lie became a lurd of the bcd-chainber. Soon afterwards 
lie founded a history-lecture in the University of Cambridge, endowing 
it with 100/, a year. On the 30th of September 1628, being in bis 
mansion in Holborn, he had au altorcatiuu with an old serving-maii, 
who, irritated by what passed, stabbed him moi'tally in the back, and 
then destroyed himself. Lord Brooke was buried in St. Mary’s church, 
Warwick, under a monument whieli he had himself erected, with this 
inscription : — ‘ Eulke Grevile, servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsclhir 
to King James, imd friend to Sir J'hilip Sidney. Trophocum PeccatL’ 
Ho was never married. 

Three volumes of his writings were printed after his death : — 1. 
‘Certiiiu Learned and Elegant Workos of the Right Honomble Fiilko 
Lord Brooke, written in his youth and familiar exorcise with Sir Philip 
Sidney,* 1633, small folio. This volume contains throe didactic poems, 
(a ‘Treatise of Human Learning,’ an ‘Inquisition upon Fame and 
Honour,’ a ‘ Treatise of Warres'), two tragedies ou the model of Seueca 
(‘ Aluham’ and ‘Mustapha’), ‘Crolica’ (being a collection of 109 small 
poems, called sonnets, though not answering to the name), and two 
prose letters, one of which is really a long moral essay. 2. ‘The 
Life of the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney ; with the True Interest of 
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England, as it then stood in relation to all Foreign Princes,’ Ac. &c' 
1652, ]2mo. 3. ‘The Itemaius of Sir Fulke Grevile, Lord Brooke, 
being poems of Monarchy and Religion, never before published,’ 1670, 
8vo. All known copies of the volume of 1633 want the first twenty- 
two pages, and it has been conJe.ctixred that the^e contained the 
‘ 1 roatiae on Roliaion/ and were cancelled as objectionable ]>robably 
by order of Laud. Short specimens of hin poetry are selected by 
Campbell and Ellis ; his didactic poems are given at full length in 
Southey’s ‘Select Works of the British Poets,’ 1831 ; and his ‘Life of 
Sidney ' was reprinted by Sir Egertou Brydges. 

Lord Brooke was alike }>roud of being Sidney’s friend aud of being 
the iiatron of Camden, Dj verant, and other men of letters. Hiz own 
literary fame, in modern times, has scarcely been equal to his merits. 
He is more remarkable however for power and subtlety of thought 
than for originality of imagery or for felicity of language. His prose 
is lumbering and dissertative : his life of Sidney is a commentary, not 
a narrative. His rhymed tragedies too, in form as nndramatiu as 
those of his contemporary Sir William Alexander (to which they bear 
some resemblance), ore not leas undrauiatic in substiincc. Indeed they 
are harilly so much as intelligible, as representations either of iucid>mt 
or of cLanicter. But even in them there is much of that which 
constitutes the charm of his didactic poems — the pointed eiiuiioiatiou 
of elevated moral sentimonts or of refined metaphysical rcfioctions. 
There could be culled from his works, and most abundantly from his 
noble ‘Treatise on Human Learning,’ a rich store of senteutious and 
finely-thought apophthegms, of the kind whioh sparkle iu the lines of 
Po|>e. This poet indeed owes to liord Brooke several obligations. 
One of tho lines oflouest quoted from the ' Essay on Man ’ is but au 
alteration of his line, “ Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be gods.” 
The prevailing fault is obscurity of language, caused partly by an 
anxious straining after conciseness, partly by want of mastery over 
tho mechanism of verse, and partly j>erha[>s by indistiiictuess in some 
of the conceptions which flowed iu witli such variety and swiftness 
upon his active and searching intellect. Southey had good reason for 
calling Lord iirooko the most difficult of our poets, but equally good 
reason for recalling attention to his didactic poems. 

GREY, CHARLES, Skcond EARL GREY, wa^ born on March 13th 
1761 at Fallowdeii, near Alnwick, iu Northumberland. His family 
was ennobled in the reign of Edward VI., and, although the peerage 
became extinct, the family had for eight or nine generations been of 
consideration. In 1802 Sir Charles Grey, the father of the second 
earl, was raised to the peerage fur his military services, with tliu title 
of Baron Grey de Howick, and in 1806 he was created Earl Grey. He 
died iu November 1807 in his sevonty-uintli year. 

Charles Grey was sent to Eton, and before he bad attained his 
sixteenth year he proceeded to (Cambridge, where he remained about 
two years, and then passed over to tho Continent, aud made tho tour 
of France, Spain, and Italy, which occupied him about two years. 

Mr. Grey's parliamentary career began in 1786, when he was returned 
as member for the county of NorLhuuibcriaud. Ue attached himself 
to the party, and still more to tho person, of Mr. Fox. His maiden 
speech in tho House of (.^ommons, in 1787, was in opposition to Mr. 
Pitt’s lilwral commercial traaty with France. In 1788, at tho age of 
only twenty-four, Mr. Grey was selected os one of the niauagers to 
conduct the trial of Warren Hastings ; and in the following year he 
took a proriiiucut part iu the discussions on tho Regency Bill. Not- 
witlistanding his youth, and tlie short time that he had been in jiarlia- 
meut, ho had already obtained a jiositiou in his party of considerable 
eminence, chielly no doubt from liis aristocrutical position aud family 
connections, but ho had also acquired a high reputation as a speaker 
at a time when Fox, Burke, and Sheridan were at the height of their 
fame as orators. 

The opening scenes of tho French revolution, aud still more the 
future progress of that event, oxercised for many yt*ars an absorbing 
influence over both tho foreign and domestic policy of England. The 
Whigs were agitated by dilleronces of opiniiin, which destroyed paity 
ties and even broke up private friendships. Fox and Mr. Grey wore 
the leaders of the small but able party which constituted tho opposition 
during tho first ]icriod of the French revolutionary war. Their object 
WiiH first to prevent the war, and after it had commenced their earnest 
desire was to bring it to a close. 

The firat acts of the Krciich revolution were favourable to popular 
liberty ; aud tho association called the Society of tho Friends of the 
People, which was formed in England early in 1792, with the object 
of obtaining a i*oforii. in parliament, was joined by tho more liberal 
men of the Whig party, and Mr. Grey was one of the founders and 
most active members of tho society. On April 30th I7i>2f at the 
request of tho society, he gave notice of a motion for the following 
session ou the subject of parliamentary reform. Tho motion was to 
the effect that “ the evils which threatened the constitution could only 
he corrected by timely and temperate reform.” Bolore tho motion 
could bo brought forward in 1 7 93, the state oi parties had uudergoue 
cousiderable cliauge. The Whigs, at least tho more timid or con- 
servative amongst them, had become alarmists, and a section of thorn 
under the Duke of Portland were preparing already for tho coalition 
with Mr. Pitt which finally took place iu 1794. Fox not only withheld 
] iiH name from the Socioty of the Friends of the People, hut privately 
exerted himself to check its proceedings ; and it had become popular 
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to Btigmatiae men of liberal principles aa Jaoobins and levellers. The 
temptation to temporise with the question of reform was great, bat 
Mr. Grey did not yield to it On the 6th of May 1793 he presented a 
petition from the Society of the Friends of the People, which elabo- 
rately exposed the defects and evils of the existing system of parlio* 
mentary representation ; and in a striking speech, in which however 
he did not put forth any plan, he demanded a recurrence to the 
principles of tlie constitution. It would appear, from the replies of 
those who spoke against the motion, that Mr. Grey was ready to adopt 
univei*sal suflrage, though in the abstract he disapproved of it, rather 
than that the existing defects in the representation should remain 
uncorrectod. The motion was lost by 282 to 41. On the 2.5th of May 
an address was moved in support of a proclamation which the govern- 
ment bad issued against seditious writings, when Mr. Grey assailed 
the minister, and read the resolutions in favour of refomx which Mr. 
Pitt, with Cartwright and Home Tooko, had agreed to ten years before 
at the Thatched House Tavern. 

For many years, especially during tho panic which existed in this 
country respecting ‘ French principles,' and in the midst of tho extra- 
vagance in the public expenditura occasioned by tho war, it was an 
arduous if not a thankless task which on earnest advocate of popular 
rights, like Mr. Grey, was called upon to discharge. The country was 
frequently in a critical state; the minister was supported by over- 
whelming majorities ; and events occasionally warranted the executive 
in adopting bold and vigorous steps which were not precisely consti- 
tutional. Mr. Grey’s opposition to the moosut'es of the minister won 
at tho time fruitless, but tho vigilance of the small band of wiiich ho 
was the most active leader did much to check any more daring inroiids 
upon national liberties. In 1794 Mr. Grey endeavoured, though 
unsuccessfully, to obtain an inquiry into the conduct of government 
iu bringing foreign troops into England without the consent of parlia- 
ment ; and he was most zealous in opposing the suspension of the 
Habeas Coiiius Act, which the government passed through all its sUges 
up to tho third reading in one day. In i79[> he opposed with equal 
vigour a bill which was calculated to limit, if not to prohibit, tho 
Lohliiig of ]mblic meetings. On the 10th of March 1796 he iiiuvod fur 
a committee on the state of the nation, in which he animadverted on 
the enormous expenditure, the large advances made by the Rank, and 
the application of money to purposes ditferciit from those for which 
it hocl been voted by parliament. On the Gth of May ho brought 
forward a charge of misapplication of public money; aud in December 
he exposed another instance of the unconstitutional api^rox^riutiou of 
the public money, in which 1,200,000^ had been advanced by the 
minister to the Emperor of Germany without the consent of the House 
of Commons, though parliament was then sitting. In 1797 he was 
one of the eommitteo of secrecy appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the stopiiago of the Rank, aud he dissented 
from the report which that committee made. On the 2Gth of May he 
again brought forward a motion for parliumeubury reform; and pro- 
posed that 113 members should be returned by the counties, each fur 
one division, and that tho frauchist; should be cxtcTnled from free- 
holders to leaseholders and copyholders. The roniaiuiug 4(K) members 
were to be returned by household siiilrago, and the elections were to 
take place on one and the same day. Ho intimated that, if such a 
measure of reform were carried, he would, but not otherwise, shorten 
tho duration of parliament to three years. In the course of his 
address he intimated the likelihood of his not again taking part in 
the business of the house if his motion wore rejected. On a division 
it was lost by 258 to 93 ; and it was not until 1799 that he again made 
his apiieoranco in the house as a speaker, for the fiurpose of opposing 
the hrst jiropositious that were made for tho union with Irelancl. He 
was opposed tlirougbout to this measure, but submitted u ]jlan for 
Hecuriiig the independence of the Irish members by abolishing forty 
rotten boroughs iu Ireland ; and ho proposed that the addition of Irish 
members should not increase the numbers of the House of Commons. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, iu 1806, led to the formation of a Whig 
ministry under T^ord Grenville. Mr. Gre}', now become Lord Howiok 
by his father’s elevation, was appointed first lord of tho Admiralty, 
and Fox held tho seals of the Foreign OiTice. On the death of Fox in 
Se])t ember, tho oilice which he had held was filled by Lord llowick, 
who uiet parliament in December as loader of the Uouse of Commons. 
He aud Lord Grenville were now at the head of the Whig party. 
Tho cabinet was broken up in March 1807 ; but during its brief 
existence Lord Howick had carried through the House of Commons 
tho Act for the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. 

In November 1807, on tho dcatii of his father. Lord Howick became 
Earl Grey, after nearly twenty years of his public life liad been spent 
in the House of CoinujouH. In the House of Lords he and Lord 
Grenville were the leaders of the opposition. One of his first acta os 
a peer was to pi'otcst against the attack upon Copenhagen in the 
previous year. 

Ill 1809 Lords Grey and Grenville were invited by Mr. Perceval to 
join his administration, which had been just weakened by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Canning aud Lord Castlcreagh, but the oiler was at once 
declined. On the Prince of Wales lieiiig appointed regent, Lords Grey 
and Oreuvillo prepared, at his request, the answer to be returned to 
the addresses of parliament ; but the jiriuoo, in tho end, did not make 
use of it. Early in 1812 the regent addressed a letter to the Duke of 


York which he was authorised to communicate to the above two noble 
lords, in which he expressed a wish that “ some of those persons with 
whom the early habits of his public life were formed would sti’engthen 
his hands and constitute part of his government.” Rut as neither Lord 
Grey nor Lord Grenville could join the existing administration without 
a sacrifice of principle, the prince’s wisli was not complied with. 
Again, on the doatli of Mr. Perceval, fresh negociations were set on 
foot, but like the former they resulted in nothing. Lord Moira was 
then empowered to treat with tho two lords unoouditionidly ; but the 
negociations wore broken oil' in consequence of Lord Moim not being 
authorised to make the power of removing tho great oilioers of the 
household a . part of the arrangement. The negociations eventually 
tertninated iu tho formation of the Liverpool administration. 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba in 1815, Karl Grey was 
averse to plunging into another war, and ou this ocoasioti he aud Lord 
Grenville took opposite views. During the period of discontent anti 
distress which the counti^ experienced iu the first few years after tho 
jieace, Earl Grey sought to show that the best way of defending the 
constitution was to conciliate tho afiection and esteem of tho people, 
and ho urged that the natural mode of removing the discontent of 
the country was to romove its causes. He therefore condemned the 
measures of coercion adopted by tlu; government. Ho moved for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the goviTnincut I'espcctiiig what ha^s been 
called the ' Manchester mussnere,’ and though the motion was rejected 
by 155 to 34, two members of the royal family, the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, voted with tho minority. Ho was strongly opposed to 
the punishment of transportation for seditious libel, from its liability 
to become a dangerous means of persecution and ])ro8cription. Earl 
Grey took an active part in tlie trial of Queen Cai'oliue, and iu 
opposing the Rill of I’aiiiH aud Penalties which had been brought in 
against her. The Act fur the Emaucixiation of the Itoriian Catholics, 
which was passed in 1829, realised one of the great objects of his 
political life. Ho gave his support to Mr. lluskisson's measures of 
cotiimorcial reform. 

When Mr. Canning became prime minister, early in 1827, he was 
supported by most of tho leaders of the Whig party ; but Earl Gray, 
BO far from joining his party in this course, bitterly attacked Mr. 
Canning and treated witli contempt his protended liberuiism. Himself 
the model of an inflexible patrician, with high conuectioiis aud u lofty 
public cliiiracter, he seemed as if he regarded the prime miiiislor as a 
brilliant and dexterous adventurer. The only persons who liabeued 
with pleasure to this speech were men whose x>rincipleB Earl Grey's 
public life had been devoted to ojqiosing ; and yot it was commonly 
felt that this attack on the minister proueeded from a souse of duty to 
his party and his order, combined with a peculiar temperament. This 
at the same time led him into a diddaiii of popular opiuiou which was 
no loss a feature of his character. In the same sessiou he Bupt>ortod 
the amendment of the Duke of Wolliugtou which led to tho abundou- 
meut of Mr. Canning’s corn bill. He knew how unpopular hia vote 
on this occaaiou would be; but *'if,'’ he said, ** there should come a 
coutest between this house ami a great jiurliou of the pcojile, luy part 
is taken ; and with that order to which 1 behiiig 1 will Hiaml or fall ; ” 
and, he added, will maintain to the lust hour of my existence tlie 
privileges and independence of tliis House : ” aud this lofty view of 
the rights aud privileges of the aristocracy was iu fact the key to what 
was most liberal iu his policy, as well as to what appeared must 
otherwise. 

The period was now approaching when, as the crowning act of Lis 
long political life, lie was tj undertake the aiinmdmcnt of the repre- 
seiitative system, tho object for which hia earliest etjergies had been 
exerted in unfavourable times. Ui> to 1836 tho slightest measure of 
parliamentary reform had been resolutely deuieiL I'he Duke of 
Wellington, who was prime minister when tho parliament met which 
was elected on the death of George IV., ailiriiied, iu allusion to some- 
thing which Earl Grey had said, that the legislature and the systoin 
of representation possess the full aud entire coiifidence of the couutry, 
aud deservedly posness that confidence.” Rut the second rt^volutioii 
in France, which had just occurred, had giveu a great impulse to 
questions of political reform ; a now reign and a new parliament had 
coinmcnced under these inilucnces; and the country generally was in 
a disturbed and excited state. Tho duke’s administration was com- 
pelled to yield to the inllueuco of these circiimstaiioes and resigned 
ofiUce. Earl Grey was scut for by William IV. and requested to form 
a new cabinet. He announced as prime minister that ** Peace, Retrench - 
meut, and Reform” would be the objects of his policy. On tho Ist of 
March 1831, Lord John Ituissell, os the organ of the cidduet, intro- 
duced the first Reform Rill into tho House of Commons. A brief 
history of this measure is giveu in tho notice of William IV. On 
the 7th of May 1832, Lord Lyudhurst carried an imi>ortunt motion, 
which, it was considered by the cabinet, placed the Reform Rill iu 
l>oril, and they iniinediatoly resigned office. The ministerial iutoi*- 
reguum was terminated on May 17 by the return of Earl Grey to 
power. The indepcudeuco of tho House of Lords was for the time 
virtually destroyed, and means were used, with tho king's consent, to 
prevent the peers who were opposed to the Reform Riii from attending 
in their places to vote against it. This may have been an inconsistency 
in lilarl Grey, who had so lately pledged himself iu favour of the 
independenoo of the House of Lords ; but lie had to choose between 
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BuooeBsfully carrying out his plan of parliamentary reform and a 
violent political convulaiou. On the ith of June the Lords passed 
the bill by 106 to 22, and three days afterwards it received the royal 
assent. 

The first Reformed Parliament met cm the 29th of Jan. 1833, and 
itA ! ret measures wore the abolition of colonial slavery, the abolition 
of the East India Company's monopoly, the reform of the Irish 
Church, and the reform of the poor law. The cabinet was early shaken 
by some personal changes. In March 1833, Lord Durham was com- 
pelled to resign from illueaa At the end of May 1831, Mr. Stanley (now 
fkirl of Derby), Sir James Graham, the Earl of Kipon, and the Duke of 
Richmond, left the ministry on account of differences with their 
colleagues. Earl Grey had considered a Coercion Act necessary for 
Ireland, and a misunderstanding arose with Mr. U’ Connell on the 
subject, which in July led to his lordship's resignation and that of 
Lord Althorp. Lord Althorp returned to office in about a week, 
but the cabinet, which no longer possessed the confidence of William 
IV., was dismissed in tiie following November, when Lord Althorp, 
by the death of his father Earl tipencer, was removed to the House 
of Lords. 

For one or two years after his retirement from ollice Earl Grey 
occasionally attended the House of Loitls, but the last ten years of 
his life were passed in retirement surrounded by a numerous family 
and honoured by the general respect of his countrymen. He died at 
his scut, ilowick House, in North umbeiioud, July 17, 1845, in his 
eighty-second year. The i)er8onal appearance of Eaii Grey was 
stately and commanding; his action graceful and animated; and his 
voice strong, flexible, and sonorous. As a sjieakor bis st>le was pure 
and his ziiiiiincr free from allectatiou. Ho was married on the 18th of 
Novoinber 1784, to Mary Jtlli/abeth, only daughter of the Right 
Honourable William ISrabazoii Pousonby, and by her he had ten sous 
and six daughters. His widow, eight of his sons, and four of his 
daughlurs, survived him. 

*GUEY, HKNUY GEORGE, Tiiuin EARL, sixth child, but 
eldest sou of Charles, second earl, the subject of the preceding article, 
was bom December 28, 1802, received his edneatiun at Trinity 
College, (’am bridge, and entered parliament in 1829, us member for 
the now disfranchised borough of Winchiiseo. At this time he bore 
the courtesy title of Viscount Howick. At the following election of 
1830 he was chosen for Higham Ferrers, and in 1831 for the county 
of Northumberland. (Jpon the formation of his father s cabinet, ho 
was appoiiiteii Uiidcr-Sccrctary of State for the Colonies in 1830, but 
resigned that post in 1833 upon a diifci'onco arising between himself 
and Lord Stuidey, afterwards Earl of Derby, on the question of slavo 
emancipation. Ho held however the Uudcr-Secreiuryship for the 
Homo Department for a few months in 1834, and on the return of 
Lord Mid bourne to power in May 1835, became Secrotary-at-War. 
This office he held until 1841, when he found himself excluded from 
the representation of tlie northern division of Northuuiberluiid, for 
which he had sat since fiiepteinbcr 1832. He soon succeeded however 
in gaining a seat fur Sunderland, and rejoined his parcy in opposition 
to the government of the late Sir Robert Peel, against whom he 
proved a skilful and formidable debater. In July 1845 the death ^ of 
his futber gave him a scat in the House of Peers, and in the following 
year ho became Colonial Secretary in the wlmiuislratioii of Lord John 
Russell. The period was one of considerable interest and importance. 
During his tenure of ollice the coluniul dependencies were beginuiug 
to fiiid their stiviigth and to claim a representative govenimeuL 
It is not then.'fore to bo wondered at that frequent misunderstandings 
arose between the colouies and the colonial office, and conside- 
rable unpopularity attaclied itself to Earl Qrtjy for the uncom- 
promising tone which he adopted. Retiring witli his party in 1852, 
he vindicated his administration by a treatise on the colonial policy 
of his party, jtublished in 1853 in 2 vols. 8vo, which showed that 
however he might have betm misunderstood abroad, his policy was 
based upon a lixed and cousistciit principle. ITo opposed the adminis- 
tration of the Eai-1 of Derby, and stood aloof from that formed in 
January 1853 by the Earl of Aberdeen, on the dissolution or recon- 
struction of which under Lord Palmerston, ho declined to undertake 
the post of Secretary for the War Department, — though public opinion 
X^oiuted him out as peculiarly litted for it, — -on the ground that he 
dissented from the views generally entertained by the country os to 
the necoBsity or justice of the war against Russia. Since that tunc 
he has kept aloof from all ministerial ties, but has lent the ministry 
of Lord I'almcrstou, on general qtiestions, an independent support. 
Earl Gi-ey is Lord Lieutenant and (Justos Rotulorum of the county of 
Northumberland, and an official Trustee of the British Museum. 

♦GREY, RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE, Rakt., nephew of the 
second, and cousin of the third Earl Grfy, was born in 1799, and 
graduated B.A. at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1821, taking first class 
honours in classics. Ho was called to the Bar in 182i», and after 
practising for a short time entered parliament on the Whig interest, 
inDecomber 1832, asM.P. forDevonport, which he represented till 
1847, when ho was elected for the northern division ot Northumber- 
land; but losing his seat at the general election of 1862, ho was 
returned in the following year ns member for Morpeth. 
successively Under-Secretary for the Colonial Department from 1834 
to 1839; J udge- Advocate General from 1839 to 1841; and Homo 
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Secretary under the administration of Lord John Russell from 1846 
to 1852. He was re-appointed to the latter office on the accession of 
Lord Palmerston to power in the early port of 1855. Ho is a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Northumberland, and one of the civil knights Grand 
Crops of the Order of the Bath. 

♦GREY, SIR OKOllGE, K.C.B., was bom in Ireland, and after 
roTOiviug a careful education, entered the army, in which be ultimately 
obtained the rank of captain. In 1836, in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Lushmgton, he oflered himself to Lord Gleuelg, then colonial secre- 
tary, to undertake a journey of discovery in Australia. The proposal 
was accepted, and the expedition left Plymouth in July 1 837. It was 
occupied in exploring the country in the basin of the Glenolg River, 
from November in the same year to April 1838, when he returned to 
the Mauritius, after the expedition had suffeTed much hardship, 

Mr. Grey bed been wounded. In September of the same year he 
formed a new expedition to oxploro the district in the neighbour- 
hood of the Swan River, from which ho returned in April 1840. On 
reaching England, he began to prepare lus materials for publication, 
which was eventually accomplished in 1841, under the title of 
* Journals of Two Expeditious of. Discovery in North-West and 
Western AuBti*alia,' but before they appeared he had been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, lu this situation ho dis- 
tinguished himself by his capacity, firmness, and courtesy. He cul- 
tivated au acquaintuuco with the hatives, and acquired the language 
so far os to be able to compile a ‘ Vocabulary of the Dialect of Sou&- 
Westorn Australia.* Early in 1846 bo was removed as Governor to 
New Zealand, where ho exhibited the same judicious mixture of 
firmness and conciliation, which secured him the esteem of the oom- 
m unity over which he presided. It was even of more importance in 
New Zealand than it had been in Australia to gain the confidence and 
respect of the natives, whose iuterasts hod been ailected, and whose 
puBsiouB had been roused by some injudicious treatment of the 
previous governor. Governor Grey paid great attention to this. Ho 
says himself he found it impossible to conciliate a numerous and 
turbulent people, to uiiderstiiud their coiriplaiuts, or to redress their 
grievances, without acquiring their language. This he did. The 
immediate result was an eflcctive and popular government ; the 
collateral results were the publication of a collection of New Zealaud 
poems, and of a most curious and highly suggestive work on the * Poly- 
nesian Mythology, and Ancient Traditional History of the New 
Zealaud Race.’ This work was not published till 1855, after Sir 
George had left New Zealaud ; ho having beeu appointed iu July 1854 
Governor and Commaiider-iu-Chief of the Gape of Good Hope. Sir 
George was created a Kuight-Commandor of the Bath in 1848. 

GRJi:Y, LADY JANE, burn iu 1537, remarkable for her virtues, 
accomplishmouts, and untimely death, was of the blood-royal of 
England, being the great-grand-daughtor of Henry Vll., whose 
daughter Mary married first Louis XII. of Fmnce, secondly Charles 
Brandon, duko of Suflulk, by whom she hod u daughter, Frances 
Brandon, married to Henry Gray, marquis of Dorset. Of this mariiago 
Lady Jane Grey was the eldest daughter; there was no male issue. 
She was distinguished from childhood by her talents ; and her acquire- 
ments wen;, for a lady, very unusual. Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, she spoke and wrote with correctness and fluency ; and aho 
understood Hebrew, (])haldee, and Arabic. Groat beauty, sweetueas of 
temper, piety, and skill in the usual female accoiu] dish men ts, com- 
bined to randcr her the delight of all, except her parents, whose 
severity would in modem times be termed brutal, yet did not alienate 
her willing obedience. (See Ascham's well-known and very beautiful 
account of an iuturviow with her iu his * Schoolmaster.') Filial obe- 
dieuGc proved her ruin. Her father, thou created Duke of Sufiblk, 
]jresumiug on his own power and favour, and the declining health of 
Edward V 1., undertook iu concert with the powerful Duko of Northum- 
berland to trausfer the crown into their own line. With this view a 
mai'riage was concluded between Lady Jauc Grey and Northumbor- 
huid’s fourth son, Lord Guilford Dudley, iu May 1553 ; and Ed wal’d VI. 
was persuaded by his iutcrosted advisers to set aside the rights of his 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, and his cousin Maiy of Scotland ; and, 
iu couBidcratioii of her eminent virtues and royal descent, to settle 
the crown upon Lady Jane Grey or Dudley. The king died on the 
6th of July; and it was not until the lUUi that this unfortunate lady 
even kuew of the plot iu which she was involved. She was very 
reluctant to accept the crown ; but was at last over-persuaded by the 
importunities of her parents, and the entreaties of her husband, whom 
she tenderly loved. The two dukes had no party among the people ; 
and ten days placed Mary iu undisputed possossion of the throne. 
Lady Jane; and hei husband were confined iu the Tower, apparently 
without iiitczitiuzi of taking their lives in the first iustunce. But 
Wyat’s iu-uripction determined their fiito. Both wera beheaded 
February 12, 1564. Lady Jane Grey's last hours were marked by 
the same wisdom, piety, and resignation which distinguished the 
whole of her short uud beautiful life. Her only error wu being 
persuaded to accept a crown, to which she had no good title, and 
for which she did not wish. (Ascham, Works ; Burnet, Hist. Jief. ; 
Biog, Brit.) 

GRIBOYEDOV, ALEXANDER SERQIEVICH, a Russian poet 
and diplomatist, was born at Moscow about 1793, studied at the 
university of that capital, and in 1810 took a preliminary degree in 
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the ethioo-political branch. When the war of invasion broke out in 
1812» he quitted his studies to take a cometcy in a regiment of 
huBsarSy and continued with tho army till the successful issue of the 
campaign of 3815. He then went to St. Petersburg, where be became 
acquainted with the dramatic poet Khmelnitsky, and was concerned 
in some trifling dramatic eft'orts. In 1817 he entered tho diplomatic 
service, and in the following year was sent as secretary to the Russian 
embassy in Peraia, where he succeeded in engaging the especial favour 
of Prince Abbas Miraa, who procured for him, from his father the 
Shah, the Persian order of the Lion and Sun. Of the modem Persian 
ho made himself such a master as to be able to compose Persian 
verses. At the same time he studied English at the English embassy, 
and became noted for liis thorough acquaintance with English, Ger- 
man, and French, as well as a less perfect knowledge of Latin and 
Italian. While residing in Georgia he composed a comedy, to which 
he gave the name of *Gore ot Lima,’ which may be rendered ^The 
Misfortune of Cleverness/ it was circulated in manuscript in 1823, 
and for many subsequent years, tho author being unwilling to submit 
it to the ordeal of tho ceusorshii). The plot is inartificial, but there 
has been but one voice as to the excellence of the character, the 
dialogue, and tho language. Tiie characters are chiefly the repre- 
sentatives of classes, the old courtier of Catherine the Second, the young 
liberal of modem Russia, &c. ; the dialogue is lively and spirited in 
the highest degree, and the language is so remarkably idiomatic and 
appropriate, that many of the expressions have passed into proverbs. 
It has been pronounc^ the best picture of Russian society in exist- 
ence. and bitter as is its tone, as bitter as tiiat of Hymn on English 
society, its popularity was so great, that it is said it was diflioult to 
find a person of any social pretensions who did not know large portions 
of it by heart 

When the abortive conspiracy of lloccmber 1825 broke out on the 
accession of Nicholas, Griboyedov was at once suspected as a member 
of the liberal ]mrty, and summoned from Georgia, whero he was then 
employed, to make his defence. The emi.>eror, who of course had 
heard of his comedy, had a curiosity to see him in person, and after 
an interview he was dismissed with favour. When the war broke out 
with Persia he resigned his di[)lomatic for military duties, and made 
the campaign with l^ince I’aakovich, who was his kinsman, and who, 
on concluding the war in 1828, with tho treaty of Turkmanchai, so 
disastrous for Persia, scut Griboyedov to St Petersburg with the news. 
Gn the final conclusion of the peace, Gnboyedov was named Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Persian court. A dark presentiment made him 
receive the appointment with marked un willingnesH. Ho said repeatedly 
to his friends, I am going to my grave. 1 feel that I shall never see 
Russia again.’* His words were fatally verified. On the 12th of 
February 1822 the populace of Teheran, enraged, it is said, by some 
fugitive Armenians being harboured by the Russian embassy, made an 
attack on the house, and massacred tho ambassador, together with all 
the persons connected with the embassy, and all the Russian morebants 
in the city whom they could lay their bands on. The murdered body 
of Griboyedov was dragged through the streets at a horse's tail. 

In the year 1832 the Emperor Nicholas gave bis special permission 
for the publication of * Gore ot Uma/ and for its representation on 
the stage, with a few omissions. Its reputation has rather increased 
than otherwise, and it is now generally acknowledged as tho head of 
Russian comedy. Griboyedov had other works in preparation, of 
which ho had read portions to his friend^ and of which they augured 
highly, but they perished with their author in the outbreak at Teheran. 
His works, which were collected and published at Ht. Petersburg, a few 
years back, witli a life by Bulgarin, occupy but one small volume, 
which is regarded as a Russian classic, 

QRIESHACU, JOHN JAMES, was born at Biitzbacb in Hesse 
Darmstadt, on Hie 4th of January 1745. At an early ago he com- 
znenced bis grammatical studies in the Oyinnasium at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, where his father performerl the duties of a Lutheran luinLiter 
and consistorial councillor. From Frankfurt he went, in 1762, to tho 
University of Tubingen, and afterwards passed two years at tho Uni- 
versity of Halle, whence he removed to that of Leipzig. In 1767 he 
returned to Halle, and took the degree of M.A. ; having, throughout 
a highly distinguished collegiate course, attended all the lecturcss of 
the most eminent professors, and applied himself with unwearied 
diligence to the critical study of philology, monil philosophy, and 
especially to theological, biblical, and ecclesiastical literature, in which 
he received, as a pupil, the uio^it valuable assistance from »S«'mler and 
JCmestL He now determined to devote himself wholly to a critical 
examination of the doctrines and of the Greek piaimscript texts of 
the New Testament ; and as, in bis comprehensive plan of preliminaiy 
acquirements, it appeared to be a most desirable object to visit foreign 
countries, in order to acquire personally a knowledge of the dogmas of 
their religious sects, and to examine the contents of their priuoifial libra- 
ries, he commenced, in 1702, at the age of twenty-four, an extensive 
literary tour, in which, after inspecting the treasures of the learned 
institutions of Germany and Holland, he visited and made a sojourn of 
several months in England, assiduously prosecuting his critical researches 
in the libraries of the universities, and of the British Museum, chiefly 
on his fiivourito subject of the ancient manuscript versions of the 
New Testament He next proceeded to visit the libraries of Paris and 
of other parts of France, where, as he had done in Germany, Holland, 


and England, he established an intercourse with many of the most 
eminent scholars and divines ; and having at length collected a large 
mass of valuable materials, ha returned in 1770 to Frankfurt for the 
purpose of arran.i:;ing them aud applying them to his purpose of pro- 
ducing a new emendation of tho text of the Christian Scriptures. Ju 
the following year he obtained much applause at tho University of 
Hallo in suHtaining, as an academical exorcise, a critical dissertation, 
CodicibuB quatuor Evangeliorum Origenianis,’ in consequence of 
which ho became theological lecturer, and in 1773 he was appointed 
professor extraordinary of theology at this university. The preparation 
of his important edition of tho Now Testament he now prosecuted 
with great zeal aud diligence. Of this valuable work a particular 
account is given below, with a notice of several of the authors other 
publications. The reputation he acquired at Halle in correcting and 
illustrating the sacred text procured for him one of tho divinity 
professorships at the University of .leua, his acoeptanoo of which he 
signalised by the production of several learned programmes on subjects 
hereafter named ; and on taking in 1777 the degree of D.I)., he siis- 
tainod a critical disBortatiou entitled * Curm in historiam texifis Qrsoci 
Epistolarum Patilinarum specimen.’ On various other academical 
oocaaions he wrote several learned and interesting essays on biblical 
subjects; he lUso was one of the directors of the 'Gazette* of Jena; 
contributed uunierous articlos to learned periodicals; aii<l in 1780 he 
was elected rector of that university, and inspcictor of tlie students 
from Weimar and I'isenoch. In the following year he was appointed 
ecclesiastical councillor to tho Duke of ISaxo-W'eimar, was chosen 
pralate aud deputy c»f tho district of Jena, aud was made a nifmbcr 
of the states of Saxe- Weimar. Jn the j^erformaTice of his academical 
duties he was indefatigable, and usually delivered three lectures daily 
on theological subjects. The task of perfoctiiig his edition of tho New 
Testament gave him anxious aud laborious employiiieut until Hourly 
the time of his death ; aud, besides his eilituri:d labours, be was 
actively engaged iu tho typographical iirraiigemeiits for tho costly and 
beautiful iiiipressiOTi of tliis work, completed iu 1807, for which tho 
types were expressly founded by the erniiieut jn'inter Geisehtm. To 
this brief biographical sketch of ])r. Gric.-^bac:!!, it may be added that 
at the age of thirty he married Fredcri(*a .luiiaua, ii sister of J'l ofessor 
Sebiitz. lie di(»d on the 24th of March 1812. 

The first edition of Griesbach’s critical emendation of the text of 
the New Testament was published at Halle iu 1774-75, 8vo, in three 
successive piU‘ts, as manuals for the students then attending his course 
of divinity lectures at Jena. Konio bibliologicul particulars respecting 
this and tho several subHetpient editions arc given iu Mr. .1 Lime's 
' Introduction to the Bible.’ Of the second edition, the iirst volume 
appeared in 1726, and tlie second volume iu 1807. This fine irupres- 
sion was miido under tho careful iiis^iectiou of the ]>roftfSsor himself; 
and iu consequence of the cost of tin? pajier having been munificently 
defrayed by tho chancellor of tlie University of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Grafton, the volumes bear the imprint of ' Hahe el LotidiiiL* They 
were handsomely repiinted in London iu 1802 and in 1S18. lu their 
copious Latin prolegomena are exhibited a critical history of the 
printed text, a catalogue of all the manuscripts fmm whit^li various 
readings are cited, an account of the author’s method of proceeding, 
aud rules for determining the comparative value of various readings. 
Bishop Marsh, iu his ' J^iviuity Lectures ’ (part ii. sec. 8), has passed a 
high eulogium on Dr. Griosbach with re^'anl to this iiiqiortaDt work, 
declaring his diligence to be unremitted, liis caution extreme, aud his 
erudition profound. 

Previous to giving a particular account of the critical system of 
Qriesbach's edition of the New Testament, it will be convenient to 
name his various other works, several of wliicli form indispensable 
portions of, or appendages to, tho elaborate apparatus of Biblical 
criticism presented principally iu tho prolegomena to his New Testa- 
ment. Nearly the whole of his writings are iu Latin, and all are muro 
or less dii-ectly devoted to the elucidation of Biblical subjects, as 
follows : — 

* Dissertatio de Fide Historica, ex ipsa rerum quie narrautur natura 
judicanda,’ 4 to, 1764. ' Dissertatio Hist TheoL locos Thcologicos ex 

Leone M. Pontitice Romano sisteus,' 4to, 1768. * Dissertatio dc Codi- 

cibuH quatuor JOvangeliorum Origemunis,’'4to, 1771. 'Dovora Notione 
Vocubuli Grroci, iu cap. 8, Epistolie ad Komauos, 1 et 2,* 4 to, 1777. 
*(’unc in Historiam Textfis Grroci Epistolarum Paulinarutn,' 4 to, 
1777. 'Program Ilia de Fontibus unde Evaugelistro suas do Resur- 
rectiono Domini Narratioues hauserint,’ 1784. ' Program nia dc Imagi- 

uibus Judaicis qiiibus Auctor Epistolro ad Hebrroos iu doscribeiiilii 
Mossiro provixieia usus est/ 4 to, 1722. ' Anleituug zum Studioren dor 

Popnlareu Dogmatik,’ 1782 (' introduction to tho Study of the Popular 
(yhriatiau Dogmas '). This, from tho nature of its object, became tho 
most popular work of the author ; and in ten years after its publi- 
cation had passed through a fourth edition. 'Coiximontarius Ciitious 
in iextum Grrocum Novi Testamonti,' 1728 and 1811. ' Commentatzo 

qufi Murci Evongelium totum e Matthroi et Lucro Commentariis 
decerptum esse monstratur,’ 4 to, 1789. 'Recognita multisque aug- 
meutis locupletata in Comuientatiouibus Theolog.,’ 1724. Griesbach’s 
'OpuBGula Academioa’ were edited by the learned Jo. Phil. Qabler, 
and published in 8vo at Jena iu 1824. 'Symbolro Critids, od sup- 
plcndas ot oorrigendoB variarum Novi Testamenti Lectionum Col- 
leotiones: accedit multorum Novi Testamenti Codicum Grrocorum 
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deBoriptio et examcii/ 2 tom. 8vo, 1785-93 ; a moat important work, 
containing a full development of tlio autlior’s ajstem of Biblical 
criticism. Tho second volume containa a laborious collation, with the 
Greek Vulgate, of all the quotations from the New Testament made 
by Origen and Clemons Alexandrinun. ' Synopsis Evangcliorum 
Matthmi, Marci, eb T^ucso, una cum iis Joannis Pcricopis, quie Histo- 
riam rasaionis et Rosurrectionis Historiam complectuutur,’ 8vo, 
1797. As Bomo of the transpositioiiB were deemed arbitrary, and 
several iimportunt pasaagcB were omitted in this synopsis of the 
first three gospels, tho work waa made the basis of a more complete 
Hynopsis by JJe Wetto and Liicke, published in 4 to at Berlin, in 
1818. 

Of all modem critical editions of the New Testament, Griesbach’s 
was at the time of its publication the most complete and valuable, 
aud consequently liis text has been taken as a standard by numerous 
other editors. Jlis marginal notes, as forming u general and correct 
index to the great body of collated Greek mnniisoripts (about 500), 
arc a trciisurc invaluable to the scholar aud necessary to the divine. 
Every emendation is introduced on qiiotcul authority, and never on 
mere critical conjecture ; and a very important advantage, not jire- 
vioiisly ailbrded, is a clear and precise slatoineut of tho relative degree 
of authority for each particular reading. Adopted readings are distin- 
guished by a dilTereut type ; those rejected are inserted in the margin 
'with npi)ropriato references, anil those not admissible into the text, 
but yet worthy of consideration, are exhibited with indications of 
their respective claims. Jt is generally agreed that the best pmctical 
mode of distinguish iiig uuthentio from spurious readings is decidedly 
tlie classifieatiou of m.aniiscj'ipts suggested by Bengel and Somlci', and 
reduced to practice by (bdi^sbacb, who distinctly avows tho derivation 
of hi.s plan from those distinguished critics. (‘JVolegom.’ in New 
U'cstameiit.) 

I'lie jifciiliar principle of Dr. Griesbacli's system consists in a division 
of till) Greek iiiauuscripts of the New Testaiueut into throe classes, 
I'aeh of which is considered as an independent witness for the various 
readings oi the niaiiuscripts which it comprises. He thus ouutem- 
platt’B the existence uf three distinct species of texts, Avhicli, with 
respect to tlitdr relationship or affinity, are called by Bengel * families/ 
aud by Sender, Gricsbach, and Michaulir:', * recensions/ or ‘codices,* 
uarnedy : — 1. The ‘Alexandrine' recension or codex, comprehending 
man UBcripta which, in peculiar readings, tigrcc with tho citatioiis found 
in the early Greek- Egyptian Fathers, particularly Origen and Clemens 
of Alcxaiidriiu 2. The ‘ Western ' recension, which is identified with 
the citations of the Latin Fathers, cspocialiy Cyprian and Tertulliou, 
and was used l>y tlio Cfiiristiaus of ('urthage, Rome, and the west of 
Europe. 3. The ^ Byzantine ' or Asiatic recension, comprising nume- 
rous manuscripts which were used especially in the see of Coiistanti- 
uoplc and the acljacciit Oriental pi'oviuces, and have furnished the 
Received Text, callotl the Greek Vulgate. Each of tliiise reccusioiis 
has cliaractcristicB peculiar to Itself, yet no individual mnziuscript 
exhibits any rccensiun in a juire stale, but is assigned to tho Alex- 
andrine or Westi^ru clas'«, as tlio peculiar reading of each of those 
dosses propondcrate. Though Gricsbach considers dc]>arturcH from 
the rcireived Greek Vulgate as various n^adiugs, he does not allow tiio 
existence of any standard text as a cntcrion for dotcrniining which are 
genuliiu or spiiriotis reailiugs ; his object being to show, jiot tho 
character of particular deviations from any individual roconsioii, but 
tho general ciuncidciices of manuscripts with one recension or codrx 
more than with another. Tho authorised text does not regulate, but 
is regulated by, his critical opinion of its comparative value ; and tho 
iiuiiieiisc number of various readings form a lloatiiig moiliuin in which 
tho genuine text is considered to be in all iustauccs discoverable. 
Ugwever, ultliough he professes to determine the value of readings 
by tho number of cliisses by which they are supported, he constantly 
displays a very deciiLcd prvfvrouce for the Alexandrine class, which he 
places far above the two others in the rank of authority ; a few manu- 
scripts of iliis recension being fcuppo.'*ed to oiitweigli a multitude of 
such as belong to the Byzantine recension, which hi? regards as cer- 
tainly the most untrustworthy of all. (‘ Prolegoni.* Ixxii.) Tho reason 
assigued by Griesbach for this decision is the fact that, the Greek 
transcripts of this class contain a remarkably large number of sus- 
pectou readings, owing to the very great lilierties taken by learned 
copyists ill making successive alterations ; aud finding the coiucidtince 
of the numerous Scriptural qiiotatioDS of Origen of Alexandria with 
tho celebrated Greek mauusi^ript of tho New Testament from that 
city to bo very striking, he thence concludes that the passages now 
extant in this Father's writings, of tho commencement of the third 
century, discover the earliest and then?fore the purest text of which 
We have any knowledge to be that of the Alexandrine manuscripts. 
His uliimuto olioicc of readings is consequently determined by the 
testimony of Origen, in itoufirmatioii of whii:h he often adduces much 
Cf>llati;ral ovidence from the primitive fathers aud versions ; and of 
tlio readings thus proved to bo gouuiue is formed his corrected text of 
the New Testament. 

Against the complicated hypothesis on which Dr. Griesbach has 
baaed liia system of recensions many very imporbint objections were 
urged by learned Biblical critics of Germany, and in Jilngland eapocially 
by Arclibishop Lawrence and Dr. Frederic Nolan. The primary fact 
enforced by UrieBbach, tliat the Alexandrine readings which are sup- 


ported by the quotations of Origen poaseBB the highcBt authority of 
all, is disputed by Professor Matthise, of Moscow, in his critical edition 
^ tlio New Testament, and with greater confidence by Professor 
Martin Soho^., of Bonn, in the prolegomena to hia very learned and 
ewTOrate edition, founded on a system wholly at variance with that 
of GneBb^h. Tho Alexandrine manuscripts are acknowledged by 
Scholz to be more ancient, but he asaertB them to be more corrupt 
than any others, and coutenda that in Alexandria the alterations of 
the text principally originated. He divides all the manuBcriptB, not 
^ Griesbach, into three, but into two classes, tho Byzantine and the 
Alexandrine, in which latter be includes the Western; and he gives a 
decided superiority to the authority of the Byzantine recensions, 
which, in opposition to Griesbach, he strenuously maintains to be 
directly derived from tho autographs of the evangelists and apostles 
themselves. Tho work by Archbishop Lawrence on this subjeot is 
entitled 'Remarks uiion tbe Systematical Classilication of Manuscripts 
adopted by Dr. Griesbacli,* 8vo, 1 814. The learned author states that, 
he considers Griesbach to bo what Bishop Marsh denominated him, 
“ the most consummate critic that ever undertook an edition of the 
New Testament;" but in tho course of his critical strictures on the 
origin and execution of his plan of appreciating manuscripts, ho 
employs the soverest terms of censure, observing that “ Griesbach's 
mode of investigation is unsatisfactory, his classification fallacious, 
aud his statement of the number of readings inaccurate ; that no such 
ckussification of the manuscripts of the New Testament is possible; 
the existence of throe distinct species of texts being a fact only 
synthetically presumerl, and not capable of any analytical demonstra- 
tion ; so that the sturlent finds he is treading not on solid ground, but 
on a critical quicksand.*’ 

Griosbaoh was long and severely attacked by Trinitarian writers 
as an opposer of the doctrine of Christ's divinity, chiefly in conse- 
quence of his having rejected from his text the celebrated passage 
respecting the three that bear witness, 1 John, v. 7, and also for 
inserting As for Geiis in 1 Tim. iii. IG, and Kt;p(ov for 0coD in Acts xx. 28. 
in consequence of those aud other points in his oritical works the 
eommcndiition and jmtronage of the Unitarians were bestowed upon 
him ; but in the preface to his treatii^o ou tho apostolical writings, 
he makes the following solemn declaration: — “ Ut iniquas suspieiones 
oiiines, quantum in me est, amoliar, et hominibus inalevuiis calumniandi 
ansam prscripiam, publico profiteer, atque Deum testor, ncutiipiam 
me de veritate istius dogmatis clubiture ; *' and to this may be added 
a statement from his ‘ Prolegomena,* namely, that “ nulla emendatio 
a rocentioribus editoribus tentata ullam SScripturie Saerso doctrinam 
immutat, aut cvertit," though “ paucao sensum senteiitiaruin afficiimt.** 
The laborious and Tninutedy learned work by the Reverend Dr. Nolan, 
entitled 'An Inquiry into tbe Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or 
Received Text of the New Testament/ published in 1815, is cliioily 
occupied in jiresenting evidence to subvert the critical system of 
Griesbach, and to establish tho position since taken by PrufesHor 
hicholz aud others, that the Byzantine and not tbe Alexandrian codices 
are the most W'ortliy of reliance. " Griesbach’s theory/’ says Dr. 
Nolan, “is one of the most elaborate of those that have unsettled 
the foundation on which rests the entire canon. His corrected text 
can 1)0 reiieived only as a proof of the general comifition of tlie 
SacTod Scriptures, and of the faithlessness of the traditionary testimony 
by which it is siipported, since he states that the two principal classes 
of text, the Alexandrine and the Western, have been interpolated in 
every part ; tliat the authorised Greek version exhibits 1.00,000 
various readings, and has remained 1400 years in its present stiite of 
corruption ; that there appears therefore to be no reservation by 
whiidi tbe doctrinal integrity of tho Sacred Scriptures can bo saved ; 
for if, in the apostolic and primitive nges, corruption was prevalent, 
whatever bo tho text gathered out of the immense number of various 
readings, it may be us well any other as that originally delivered by 
the inspired writers.” Griesbach indeed declares, in his 'Symbolao 
Oritiem,’ that tho manuscripts of tho Alexandrine and Western recen- 
sions, on which his s>stetn is founded, were grossly corrupted iu the 
age Bucoeediug that of the apostles ; that those which ho hold in the 
highest esteem were corrupted in every page by marginal scholia and 
interpretations of the fathiTs, aud contained innumerable aud very 
serious errors (“iuuumcros gravissimo-que errores/’) Ho further 
states ill the sumo treatise that no reliance can bo placed on the 
printed editions of the works of Origen, on the fidelity of his different 
transcriboi'H, on the accuracy of his quotations, or, finally, ou the 
copies of tho Scriptures from whiidi he quoted ; so that, as observed 
by Dr. Nolan, wo have only to take his own account of the state in 
which he finds the best part of his materials to discover the oxti'cme 
insecurity of the fabric which he has raised on such a foundation. 

* His innovations/’ continues the same learned divine, “ are formidable 
in number aud nature; hia coiTcctions proscribe three important 
{tossages (already named) alfeotiug the doctrinal integrity of the 
inspired text ; for a proof once eatahlishod of its partial corruption 
iu important mattcra must involve its character for general fidelity : 
aud the deservedly higli character and singular merit of this learned 
edition must heighten apprehension and alarm at the attempts thus 
made to undermine tho authority of the Received Text, for the 
scrupulous acoiiracy of its execution must always command respect," 
In addition to tho works above mentioned| reference has been made 
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to the ' Life of Griesbaoh’ by ProfBBsorK&the (in German); to Home’s 

* Introduoiion to the Holy SeriptureB,* 7th ed., voL iL, p, 22, &o. ; to 
Dr. Seiler's * Biblical Hermeneutics,* pp. 340-860 ; &a 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, was bom in the year 1810, and haTing 
been destined for the medical profession, ho completed his education 
at Univemity College, then called the London University. He distin- 
guished himself in the medical oUsses, but more espeoially in that of 
botany, of which Dr. Lindley was the professor. He went out to 
India as an assistant-sui^geon on the Madras establishment, where be 
aiTived on the 24th of September 1832. Shortly after his arrival he 
was appointed by the Bewal government to examine the botany of 
Tenasserim. In 1835 he and Dr. McClelland were selected to accompany 
Dr. Wallioh into Assam for the purpose of reporting upon the growth 
of the tea-plant. From Assam he proceeded in company with Dr. 
BayBold to examine the then unexplored tracts which lie beyond 
Luddya and Ava, on the extreme frontier of the eastern territories of 
Great Britain. In 1837 he was appointed to accompany Captain 
Pemberton on his mission to Bootan. Two years afterwards, in 1839, 
he was sent with the army of the Indus to examine the cliaracter of 
the vegetation of Afghanistan. During these several journeys be lost 
no opportunity of making observations and collecting objects in 
naturid history. Although his appointments mostly bad regard to his 
totanioal knowledge, bis reports, and letters written during his 
journeys, as well as bis papers, show that there was little of interest to 
the naturalist that escaped his notice. In his travels he collected both 
plants and animals. In collecting plants he had the object in view of 
writing a * Flora of India,* and to this great work he never ceased to 
devote himself. Many of bis zoolc^ical specimens were sent to 
Kurope, and have been described and published by various naturalists. 
Ho devoted much time to the fresh- water fishes of India, of which he 
made a large collection, and an account of them has been given in the 

* Calcutta Journal of Natural History.’ At the time of his death bis 
collection of birds consisted of about six hundred specimenB, aflbrding 
perhaps one of the most extensive and instructive illustrations of the 
geographical distribution of the birds of India extant. 

In 1841 Griffith was appointed to the medical duties at Malacca, 
and upon Dr. WalHch's absence owing to illness, he was appointed to 
the superinteudeDcc of the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, and the 
duties of the Professor of Botany in the Medical College. On the 
return of Dr. Wallich he resumed liis place at Malacca, and was there 
seized wiCli the disease of his liver, which terminated his existence on 
the 9tli of February 1845. 

Griffith’s was a life rather of promise than fulfdmetit. Ho was 
educated in Kiiglaud at a time when the blind deference wliich was 
paid to the authority of Linnaeus os tlie end of botanical inquiry was 
beginning to {uifs away under the influence of the writing and leaching 
of Professor Lindley at University College; and when the genius and 
profoundly philosophical vie'ws of Robert Brown were l>ecoming 
appreciated by his countiymen. He siw tho right direction of 
botanical investigation, and in tho wide held for research which his 
residence in India afforded aimed at something more than the collecting 
of specimens and the descriptions of species. His life was too short 
to observe much, and his Illness too rapid to afford opportunity for 
publishing many of the results of his observuiions. He has however 
left papers scattered in journals and Trausactions, which indicate very 
extraordinary powers of observation, and throw much light oh tho 
subjects on which they treat. Among these pajiers may be specially 
mentioned those * On the Ovulum of tantalum, Osyris, Lorantbus, and 
Yiscum,’ ' On the Structure and Relations of the Various FontiH of 
Rhizanths,' in the ISth and succeeding volumes of the * Transactions 
of the Linmcan Society.’ Amongst other contributions to botany by 
Griffiith are — • A Memoir of the Structure <if Salvinia and Azolla,’ in 
tho * Calcutta Journal of Natural History;’ a * Description of Two 
genera of Hamamelidsc, two sj^ecies of Podostemon, and one spccLos 
of Kaulfussia,' in tho * Asiatic lleBearchcs on the family of Uhizo- 
phorese, and a report on the * Tea-plant of Upper Assam,’ in the 

* Transactions of tho Agricultural Society of Calcutta.’ 

GRIMALDI, FRANCKSCO MARIA, an Italian philosopher, and a 
member of the order of Jesuits, was born at Bologna in ltj]9. llis 
education being completed, he was, according to Moutucla, employed 
during several years in giving instruction in the belios-lettres; and 
during the latter part of his life he applied himself to tho study of 
astronomy and optics. He died at Bologna, in 1663, in tho forty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Grimaldi was associated with Hiccioli in making astronomical 
observations, and he gave particular descriptions of the sfiots on the 
muon's disc. It wm asserted by Montucla that Grimaldi gave to 
those spots the designations by which they are now diatiiiguished 
among iistronomoi*s ; thus superseding the names of the mountains 
and seas of the earth which had beeu given to them by Jfovelius; but 
this is apparently a mistake. 

That which has given celebrity to Grimaldi is his work entitled 

* ^ly sico-mathesis de Lumino, Coloribus, et Iride aliisquo anuexis,’ 
which w^ published at Bologna, in 4to, in 1665. Tlie greater part of 
the work cousifits of a tedious discussion concemiug tho nature of 
light, the conclusion of which is that light is not a substantial but an 
accldsntal quality ; the rest however poBsesses the highest interest, 
eiDQe Jt contains accounts of nuiaerous experiments relating to tho 


interferences of the rays of light. A description of tho work is given 
in * Philosophical TraUsaotionB’ for that year. 

Grimaldi, having admitted the sun’s light into a dark room, through 
a small aperture, remarked that the breadths of the shadows of slender 
objects, as needles and hairs, on a soreen, wero much greater thw 
they would have been if the rays of light boil passed by them in 
straight lines. He observed also that the oirole of light^ formed on a 
screen by the rays piiBsing through a very small perforation in a plate 
of lead was greater than it would be if its magnitude depended solely 
on tho divergency of the rays ; and he arrived at tlie couclusion that 
the raj's of light suffer a change of direction in passing near the edges 
of objects : this effect he designated ‘diffraction.’ By Newton it was 
subsequently called ‘inflexion.’ lie found that the shadow of a 
small body was surrounded by three coloured streaks or bands which 
became narrower as they receded from the centre of the shadow ; 
and, when the light was strong, ho perceived similar coloured bunds 
within the shadow : there appeared to be two or more of these, the 
number inorcusing in proportion as the shadow was further from the 
body. 

Having admitted tho sun’s rays into a room through two small 
circular apertures, Grimaldi received the cones of light ou a scraen 
beyond the place where they overlapped each other ; and he observed, 
as might be expected, that, within the space on which the rays from 
both apertures fell, tho screen was more strongly oulightemed than it 
would have beeu by one cone of liglit ; but he was surprised to And 
that the boundaries of the poimmbral portions wdiich overlaid one 
another were darker than the corresponding portions in which there 
was no overlaying. This iilienomenou of iuterfercuco was, at the 
time, cuiinciatod as a proposition : ~-*'That a body actually enlightened 
may become obscure by adding now light to that which it has already 
racoived.” 

Grimaldi also observed the elongation of tho image, when a pencil 
of light from the sun is made to pa^s through a glass prism ; but lie 
ascribed the dispersion of the light to irregiiluritios in tbe material of 
which the prism was formed ; and he was far from suspecting the 
different refraugibilitics of tho raj’S. The discovery of this fact, 
which has led to so many important consequences in j>hyHical optics, 
was reserved for Newton. 

GRIMALDI, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, called Ih Boi.ognfsk, a 
celebrated Bolognese painter, born in 1606, was the pupil and relation 
of tho Carracci, lie was particuhirly excellent in lamiscaiKi, both as a 
painter and an etcher: he etched some of tho h^iidscapes of Titian, 
ile painted also history and portrait, and was employed hj' Louis XIV. 
and the Cardinal Mazurin for three years at I’aris, painting in the 
Louvre and in the cardinal's palace. Jle was also miicdi employed by 
Innocent X. at Rome, in the Vatican, in tbe Palazzo Cjuirinule, and in 
the Church of San Martino a’ Monti ; and tlicre arc some good 
landscapes by him in tho Coloniia Palace. He died at Rome in 1680 : 
Pietro Santo Bartuli marrieil one of his daughters. His sou Alossaudro 
assisted him ui some of his works ; he was a good painter in a style 
similar to that of his father. 

GRIMM, F. M., BARON, was born at Ratisbou, in 1723, of ]>oor 
parents, who gave him however an oxcolleut education. Having 
tiiiished his studies ho puhliihod a tragedy called ' Banise,’ which 
]>roved a complete failure. lie afterwards accompanied a young Coimi 
Schbubui'g to Leipzig and to Paris, where he became a reader to the 
duke of Saxo-Gotha. This place however wai more honourable than 
lucrative, and Grimm was in very narrow circumstiiiiceH when he made 
the acquaintance of J. J. Rtiusseau, which became a closo intimacy, 
strengthened by the foiuluess fur music of both of them. Rousseau 
introduced him to Baron Holbach, Madame D’Kjunay, and other 
liersous distinguished cither by tlieir rank or talents. When Paris 
became divided between the partisans of the French and Italian 
music, Grimm declared for tho latter and became the loader of tho 
Coin de la Heine, a ])arty so called on account of their assembling in 
the pit, under the box of the queen, while the opposite j^arty, 
oBsetubliug under the box of tho king, was culled Coin du Roi, Grimm 
wrote on tbe occasion a witty pamphlet, entitled ‘ Lo Petit Propb^to 
de Boemischbroda,' J’aris, 1753. His opponents trietl to answer him, 
but Wei'S entirely beaten out of the fiehbby auother pamphlet entitled 
‘ Lettres siir la M unique Fruu^aise.’ His antagonists now talked about 
bauisliuieut or the Bastile, but tho excitement soon subsided, and the 
author received universal praise. Ou becoming secretary to Count 
Friesen he obtained still easier access to the higher circles of society, 
where his chief object was to gain the favour of the ladies by the 
elegance of his conversation, manners, and external appearance, liis 
relations with the editors of tho ‘ Encyclopddio,’ and with many other 
eminent individuals of France, as well as his talents and groat tact, 
opened to him a brilliant career. On the death of Count Friesen ho 
became secretai'y to the Duke of Orleans, aud begun also at that 
time to write for several German princes his literary bulletins, which 
contained exceedingly clever analyses of all the more important 
literary ))roductions of Frauce. 

In 1776 he was iiominatod by tho Duke of Gotha his minister at 
the French court with the title of baron, but this oircutuBtauco did 
not interrupt bis literary occupations. He loft Frauce at the Revolu- 
tion, aud retired to Gotha. In 1 795 ho was nominated by the Empress 
Csithariiie of Russia her minister at Hamburg, a post which ho 
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occupied for some time, until a severe illness, by which be lost an eye, 
compelled him to resign it. He returned to Gotha, where I 


published iu oommon with my brother WilUauL Wo lived from our 


AAA 1.. j '•x, ' he died m I y^^uth «p m brotherly community of goods; money, books, and 

1807. After bu death appeared hie 'Correspondence Litdraire, I ^oUcotanea, belonged to us iu oommon, and it was natonl to oombine 

■ - • our 

^o, (Kittiogen, 1811. His piinoipal 
lietory of the 
Reohtsalterthumer ” 
Deutsohe 


labours." One of his 
Deutachen Moister-Gosang,' 


Oeschi^te der Deutsoheu Spraohe’ (« History of 
* Deutsohe Reohtsalterthuo 
)*. 8vo, oattiugen, 1828; ‘DtoU-« 
^ Rreat work on Oormon grammar, 

[ Deuteche Qiammatik/ 4 volx 8vo, aiitUngon, 1820-37. Ho published 
an edition of Reinhart Fuchs.' accoinnnnuirl Wtr n. nMP..A4a i... 


Philosophiquo, et Critique,’ 10 vols., Paris, 1812 ; another edition 
with a Bupplemo.i t, by Alexander Barbier, 1814 ; and a new edition, 
more complete tin n either of the prooedingt was published at Paris, 

1829, in 15 vols. 

*/[RIMM, JACOB LUDWIG CARL, was born on the 4th 
January 1785, at Hanau, in the Electorate of Hesae-Casael. When 

he was about six years old, his father, who was alawyer, was appointed ^ ■ u - o—' ■ m ^ s t^ i nri A 

Amtmann nt the small town of Steinau-an-der-Straase, where the I edition of ^mhart Fuchs,* accompanied by a preface, iu which he 
children, five sons and a daughter, wore brought up in the princijiloa j the oharacteristica of the fable-nai^tiona of the middle aims, 

ofthoCalvinlflticBectofProteatants. TJ I a.id < 

the mother with veiy small means, one 

of the chamber (knmmerfraii) to the Landgriifin , *> i o n-. • \ 

Bupporting the family; and at her coat in 1798 Jacob and hia brother ) /», ; aud a collection of ‘ Old 

Wilhelm wore sent to the Tjyceum at Caaael. In the apriug of 1802, ( Narrative Poeui8 ( Silva do Romances Viejoa*). One of the 

a year earlier than Wilhelm, who at this time was 
and severe illneaa, Jacob went to the iiniveraity < 

he studied law, not from inclination, but becauae mn Aubu«r, wuw i u 77 Vi — 777’' 

had been a jurist, had destined him for the legal profession, and hia , . , f \f ^*T***iV’ • ‘ Home Stones, newly trans- 

mother also wished it. One of the professors at Marburg was Savigny, “ i- t x xi 

the celebrated writer on Roman law, who liaviiig gone to Psxris in the „ i have been fur about three years employed on 

summer of 1804, in January 1805 invited Jacob (Irimni to join him, * orman Dictionary, which will bo exceedingly valuable, and 

order to a_saist him in his literary occupations. He did so, and 





influence of'.Tohann von Muller, was appointed auporinteudant of the 
private library of the king, Jerome Bonaparte, which was formed in 
his palace at Wilhelinshi'ihe. He received his appointment on the 


Roaengarten,' the * Goldenon Schmiede,' and others. lie published a 
tranalatioii into Gorman of Old Danish Hero-Balluda (‘ Alt-Daniache 
neldeiilicilor *), Heidelberg, 1811. lliu inquiry into the Gorman Uuiilu 


mil a salary oi :5uuu iranca, wnicii a lew monuis ‘i • x- VV — ® ''•‘J 

ivoaed to 3000. After the kpae of another short "f^rorton 

hiineelf told him. February 17, 1809, that he had tho titlo of Irische 5 fen- 

iitenr to the .tate-eo.meil and that he woa .till to ** v t ?! aV lMtr<.daotloii on tho belief m fairios. 

UKUUII^, \\ IIjLIAM, one ot tho revivers of lileraiure, was born 
at Bristol in 1142, and received his early education at Winchester 
w X 1.1 . X 1 1 ;i X ‘‘School. Ho was elected thonco to N ew College. Oxford, in 14 G7 ami 

01 Bubawtoiio.-, and as ins .lutiea were very light lie had iibimdaut 1479 ^,^3 pi.eBonted by the warden and fellowB of that B^^ety to 

travels into foreign countries. Ilia great object was to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek language, which was thou but little 
cultivated in England. Accordingly he wont into Italy, where ho 
studied foi- some time under Dtimotrius (Jhalcoudylas, Politiauo, ami 
Tlermohius Barbaras. He returned to England, and fixed Liniself iu 
Exeter College, Oxfonl, in 1191, where he took the degree of Rl). 
Here too lie j)ublicly taught the Greek language, and was the first who 
introduced a better proiiuii elation of it tliaii had been before knowu 
iu bhighuui Tlie cultivation of this language however in the uni- 
versity alarmed many us a dangerous innovation ; aud Wood informs 
us that the members became divided upon it into two factioxii^ distiu- 
giiished by the a]»pe]hitions of Greeks and Trojans. It was at this 
pfsriod that ICrasxuus visited Oxford, and resided during the greater part 
of his stay tliere in Orocyii s house. Erasmus, who mentions him 
With great and merited commendation, calls him * patrouua et pre- 
ceptor/ In tlio course of hia career Orocyn had one or two other 
preferments, and in ir»0G became master of Allhallows College, at 
Maidstone, in Kent, though ho continued to live mostly at Oxford. 
He died at Maidstone in 1519, of palsy, with wliicli he hod been 
seized a year before. Hia will is printed in the Ap;>endix to KuigLt’a 
*Life of Erasmus.’ A Latin epistle of Grocyii to Aldu-s Manutius is 
prefixed to Lluacre's translation of Prod ns's * Du Sphiera,’ at tho end 
of the 'Astrouuini Veteres’ of 1499. The productions ascribed to 
him by Bale, Lelami, and Tanner are not extant in print. (ICnight, 
fjife of Erasmus ; Erusmi, EjiisL, foL, Jiudg. Bat., 1 70G, pp. 95, 294 • 
Wood, Athence (U'on., ed. Bliss, i., o0-82.) * 

GKONO'VIUS, tlie Latinised form of Gitinov, was the name of a 
family originally from Germany, but settled iu Holhuid, several 
members of w*hicli distinguished themselves by their classical Icarulug 
in the 17th aud 18tli centuries. 

John Fuedeuic Gronov, bom at Hamburg in 1011, studied at 
Leipzig, Jena, and Altdorf j travelled through Holland, Eugliuid, 
Firanco, and Italy ; was appointed professor of belles-lettres at Leyden 
in 1058. He died in 1071. Ho publidicd editions of several of the 
cla.wics, such as Livy, Sallust, Seneca, Pliny, &c. lie wrote— ‘Do 
Sesterciis, sou Subsecivorum Peoun'ue voteris Graxese et Romans, 
libri iv.,’ lleventer, 1613, republished with important additions by hia 
son James Qronovius, Leyden, 1091 ; * Do Musseo Alexandriuo Exer- 
citatiouos Academicss ; ’ * Lectiones Plautimc, quibus non tautum 


■ Germany. 

After Jerome Boiiapiirtc had been compel led, in October 1813, to 
retire from Germany, and the Electorate of Hesse Cassel had been 
restored to its former state, with the Elector at its head, Jacob Grin iin 
was a]qiuinted in December 1813 Secretary of Legation, to accompany 
the Hessian minister to the head -quarters of the allied army; and in 
April 1814 he was sent to Paris, and eiiiployod in rcchiiniiiig the books 
which the hVimeh had carried awa^', at the sniiic time that his futiii*e 
colleague Yiilkel was demanding the restitution of the ]iictiires and 
othf'r works of art. Jacob Grimm attended the Congrc!8.s of A'icnua 
us S«.»cretaiy of Legation from October 1814 to Juno 1815. Soon 
after his return liome he was again sent to Paris to demand rcisiitii- 
tioii of inanuscripts caiTied away from the kiugtlom of Prussia, as 
well as to transact some business for the Electoi% 

W^ilhelin Grimm had boon employed about a year in the library at 
Cassel, wdieii in 1816 Jacob was engaged as second librarian, Yiilkel 
being first libnii'ian. In 1828 Yiilkel died, and Jacob Grimm expected 
that he and liis brother would receive tlie appointments of first and 
second librarians. When therefore the situation of firat librarian was 
givmi to Rommel, historiographer and keeper of the archives, the 
brotherK were dissatisfied; aud in October 1829 they removed to the 
University of Giittingcn, where Jacob Grimm received the appoint- 
ments of professor and librarian, aud Wilhelm that of sub-librarian. 
Having been one of the seven professors of the university who in 
1837 signed a protest against the measures taken by tho new King of 
ITiinover to abrogate the coxistitulion which had been established 
Boiuo years firoviously, Jacob Grimxif was disinit^scd from his employ- 
ments iu tho university, and banished from the kingdom of Hanover. 
He retired to Cosscl, whither his brother, who had also signed tho 
protest, followed him in 1838, and where they remained occupied iu 
literary labours till March 1841, when they accepted an invitation of 
the King of Prussia to remove to Berlin, where they were both elected 
members of tho Academy of Sciences, and appointed to profcseori'hipa, 
which they still retain. 

Tho works of .Tocob Grimm are numerous. Spooking of them, he 
says, All my labours have been either directly or indirectly devoted 
to researches into out ancient language, poetry, and laws. These 
studies may seem useless to many, but to me they have always 
appeai*ed a serious and dignified task, firmly and distinctly connected 
witii our common fatherland, and calculated to foster the love of it. 


I have esteemed nothing trifling in these inquiries, but have used the fabulac Plautimn et Terentiaii:c, verum ctiam Cicaar, Cicero, Living 
small fur the elucidation of the great, popular traditions for the cluci- illiistrautur/ Anistenlam, 1740 ; aud other works of classical 
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dutiou of written documents. 
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Several of luy books have been | erudition. 
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James Gronovtui^ elder son of tho preceding, bom at Deventer 
in 1645, showed from early youth a ereat aptitude for philological 
studies. He published numerous editions of the Greek niid Roman 
cloRsio^ among others of JTerodotus, Polybius, Macrobius, Aulus 
Gelllus, Tacitus, &o. ; but tlio work by which he is beat known is the 
^Thesaurus Antiquitatum OrsDcanim,’ 13 vols. fol., Leyden, 1697, 
enriched with engniviuga of mythical and historical personages, of 
monuments and other remarkable objects illustrative of the arts, 
customs, and history of ancient Greece, copied from ancient sepultures 
and medals, and disposed in order of time. He also published 
*Oeop:raphi Antiqui,* 2 vols. 4 to, Leyden, 1694. Qronovius, after 
travelling through various countries of Jflurope, was appointed by the 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany professor of belles-lettres in the ITnivrrsity of 
Pisa. After two years he returned to Holland, in 1679, and filled tho 
same chair, as professor in the University of Leyden, which his father 
had occupied before him. He died at Leyden in 1716. Gronovius, 
unlike his father, was fond of polemics, in which ho was lavish of hard 
words and abuse. [Faiiretti.] l^iiceron, in his ^Mdmoires,' has given 
a list of all his works. 

Adraham Guonoyius, eldest son of James, a physician of some 
reputation, wrote also several works on subjects of classical erudition, 
such as * Varia Gcogniphica,* Svo, J^oydon, 1739, being a collecition of 
dissertations and notes in illustration of ancient geography ; ho also 
published a good edition of Justinus, Svo, Leyden, 1760, adding his 
own notes to those of his grandfather John Frederic Gronovius, of Is. 
Vossius, Grsovius, Fabri, and others, and subjoining a copious index. 

Laurentius Theophilus Gronovius, younger brother to James, 
published 'Emendations Pandoctarum juxta Florentinum exemplar,' 
Leyden, 16S5, which he dedicated to Magliabocclii, with whom both 
he and his brother had become intiinato wliile in Italy. Ho also con- 
tributed to Ills brother's * Thesaurus,’ and to the ' Varia Geographica ’ 
of his nephew Abraham. 

GKOS, ANTOINE-JEAN, BARON, one of the most distimruished 
of the recent French painters, wa«) boni at Paris in 1771. He was a 
pupil of David, and some of his earlier pictures are in the dry manner 
of that pointer. One of his first works of note wits ^ Bonaparte on the 
Bridge of Areola,' in the celebrated battle of that place, exhibited at 
the Louvre in 1801. In 1804 he exhibited his celebrated large picture 
of tho 'Plague of Jafla,' with Bonaparte visiting the sick, to whom he 
has given a most disgusting appearance, tboiigli tho whole displays 
great vigour and power: it is now at Tersaillcs : there is a large print 
of it by Laugicr. He painted also several other large pictures, as — the 
' Battle of Aboukir the * Battle of the Pyramids ; ' ' Nofioloon visiting 
the Field of Eylau, after the Battle;' the 'Battle of Al’agrani the 
' Capture of Madrid by Napoleon ; * and otlicr subjects from the history 
of France during tho eventful years of the early part of this coiilury. 
His masterpiece, however, is considered to be the ' (hipola of St. 
Genevieve,’ at Paris, executed in oil, in 1824, and for which ho was 
created Baron; it exhibits the saint as guardian of tho throne of 
France, which is represented by Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, and 
Louis XV HI. : but though gorgeous and olTective, it belongs strictly 
to the school of ornamental art; the drawing is correct, and the 
colouring is florid, but the com[)Osition and expression arc very 
ordinary. 

Tho pictures of Gros generally are conspicuous for vigour and 
facility of execution, but they are at the same time extremely coarse, 
sometimes in treatment as well as handling ; they show little or no 
delicacy of feeling, and they are void of all iiictorial rciinement of tone 
and modelling, and are equally void of sentiment. Perhaps ' Sappho 
leaping from the Promontory of Leucate,’ on tho island of Leucas, may 
be considered an exception to his prevailing style ; there is a good 
print of it by Laugler. His picture also of the ' Vi^it of Francis I. and 
Charles V • to the Abbey of St. Denis * is executed in a very superior 
style to bis battle-pieces and similar large works ; it has been 
admirably engraved by Forster. This and the 'Battle-field of J*^ylau* 
are in the Louvre. Gros has painted also some excellent fiortraits. 

lie died at Paris, June 26, 1835. He was professor of painting at 
the £cole Roy ale des Beaux Arts; member of the lustitiito ; oiliccr of 
the Ldgion d’Honneur ; and knight of the order of St. Michel. 

GROSE, FRANCIS, an eminent English antiquary, was the son of 
Francis Grose, a native of Switzerland, who, settling in England, 
followed the trade of a jeweller, and was employed as such in fitting 
up the crovrn for the coronation of King Georgo 1 1. Francis Grose tho 
younger was bom at Greenford in Middlesex, according to Noble; 
Chalmers says in 1731. His taste for heraldry and antiquities induced 
his father, at an early period, to procure a place for him in the Iferalds’ 
College, where he received tho appointment of Richmond Herald, a 
post which he resigned in 1763, when ho became adjutant and 
paymaster of the Hampshire militia. At a subaequeut time ho was a 
captain in the Surrey militia. HU father, who died in 1769, left him 
an independent income, which he had unfortunately neither the 
disposition to increase nor the prudence to ])reservc. Whilst paymaster 
of the Hainiwhire militia, he used jocosely to say that he had only 
two books of accounts, his right and left hand pockets. In the one he 
received, and from the other paid. Designing persons, of course, 
regarded him as their dupe: and he soon felt the eifects of his 
credulity. His losses however roused hU latent talents. To a good 
education he united a taste for drawing, which he now began again to 


cultivate, and, enoouragod by his friends, he undertook a work from 
which he derived both profit and reputation. He began to publish his 
‘Views of Antiquities in England and Wales,' in 1773, in numbers, 
and finished theui in 1776. In 1777 he resumed his pencil, and added 
two more volumes to his ' EDglish Views,’ in which he included the 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey. In the summer of 1789 he set out on 
a tour to Scotland, the result of which he began to communicate tc 
tho public in 1790, in numbers: but before he had concluded^ this 
work, in the spring of 1791, he went to Ireland, intending to furnish 
that kingdom with views and descriptions of her antiquities in the 
same manner in which ho had done those of Great Britain : but soon 
after his arrival in Dublin, at the house of a Mr. Hone, he was 
suddenly seized at table with an ajioplectic fit^ on May 12th, and diod 
immediately. 

Captain Grose's other publications were, a ‘Treatise on Antiont 
Armour and Weapons,* 4to, 1785, to which ho added a Snpplomont, 
4to, 1789; a 'Classical Dictionary of tho Vulgar Tongue,’ Svo, 1785 ; 
‘Military AntiquitieV 2 vols. 4r.o, 1786-88; the ‘History of Dover 
Castle, l)y the Rov. William Darell,* 4 to, 1788; ‘Rules for Drawing 
Caricatures,' Svo, 1788 ; and a ‘ Guide to Health, Beauty, Honour, aud 
Riches; a collection of numerous advertisements, jiointiug out means 
to obtain those blessings,’ 12mo. The ‘Olio,’ a collection of esasuys, 
and other small pieces highly characteristic of Mr. Grose, and bearing 
his name, but certainly not made entirely by him, was published in 
Svo, 1793. The 'Antiquities of Ireland' were completed by Mr. 
Ledwich, and published in 2 vols. 4to. and Svo, 1794. His antiquarian 
works display but very insufficient qualifications, either in learning or 
acumen, for tho task of elucidating obscure subjocts. TJioso who 
knew Captain Grose say that liis literary acquirements were far 
exceeded by his good-humour, his conviviality, aud his friendship. In 
person he was remarkably corpulent. 

*GUOTK, GEORGE, was bom in 1701, at Clay-Hill, near Beckeu- 
liam, ill tho county of Kent. His grandfather, descended from 
German ancestors, founded, in partnership with Mr. George PreH(;utt, 
the Londpn banking establishment of Prescott, Grote, aud Co. Mr. Grnte 
was educated at tho Charter House School, London, and in 1800 com- 
menced his course of iustructioii as a banker by being eiii]>loyod us a 
clerk in las fathers house of business. All his leisure time however, 
not only in tho evening, but in the hours of early morning, W'lis 
assiduously devoted to litorature and to the study of economic 
science with Mr, Mill, and other goiitltiinou of the liberal class of 
politiciauB, with whom he liad formed an acquaintance. In 1>S21 he 
published anonymously a pamphlet on parliamentary reform, in reply 
to an article by Sir James Mackintosh in the * Eil in burgh Jfeviifw ; ’ 
and he afterwards wrote a small work on the ' JOsseutials of I’luiia- 
meutary Reform.' Ho has also written some articles in the ‘West- 
luiuster Review.’ He began to collect materials for his great work, 
the 'History of Grcecf!,’ in 1823, but the political excitciiient of the 
years 18 3U and 1831 drew him into public life; and for nine or tcu 
years his literary labours wore greatly interrupted. In 1832 he was 
elected a member of parliament for the city of Loudon, and was 
re-elected till 1811, when ho resigned his seat in order to devote his 
time to the completion of his historical work. 

On the 25th of April 1833, Mr. Groto made a motion in the Ifouiie 
of Commons, "that it is expedient that iu future elections of 
members to serve iu parliament, the votes bo taken in the way of 
ballot." The motion was ncgiAived by 211 to 106. He took the 
lead in support of the principle of the ballot, and defended it by 
very powerful rca.soriiug on a motion which he made in tho Hou.su 
of CoiJimoDB every session as long as he continued to be a luimibor. 
His motion made on tho 18th of June 1839 was negatived hy 333 to 
216. Mr. G rote’s political principles were very decidedly liberal, and 
when he spoke, which he did occasionally at considerable length, he 
w'as always listened to with the greatest attention. 

Mr. Gnite's ' History of Greece ’ commences with the earlb'st 
period of heroic ief^nds. Vols. 1. and II. wore published early in 
1846. Vol. XU. (with poriruit, maps, and index), published in 1856, 
completes the work, and terminates with the death of Alcxaiidor the 
Great, n.c. 323, which, iu Mr. Grote’s view, is the close of Grecian 
history properly so termed. For extent of researoli, critical skill, 
novelty and iudopcudenco of thought, oomprohensiveiiess of view, and 
soundness of jurigment^ it ia one of the most important works in 
English historical literature. That,, tho work is e([ually appreciated 
out of ICngland is shown by its having been translated into German. 

GROTIUS, HUGO, was born at Delft, 10th April 1583, of which 
town his father, John dc Qroot, was burgomaster, and also curator of 
the thou newly establiaked University of Leyden. From his boyhood 
<lrotius manifested an extraordinary ability, aud ho is said to have 
written Latin verses when he was only eight years old. At the ago of 
eleven he was sent to the University of Lvydun, where his education 
was particularly superintended by tho theologian Junius, with w'hom 
lie lived, and by Joseph Scaligcr. He remained three years at Leyden, 
during which ho applied himself to the study of divinity, law, and 
mathematics. In 1597 he maintained two public tlieses on jibilo- 
sophy, and wrote iu praise of Henri IV., in Latin, a poem entitled 
'Triumphus Gollious,' which he dedicated to M. de Buzenval, the French 
ambasB^or in Uollatid. In 1598 he accompanied a Dutch embassy 
to Paris, where he was introduced to the king, who gave Mm a 
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goldflu cluuOy and pvoBouted him to bia oourt as tlio miracle of 
Hollt^ud, After one yearns stay in France, where he waa treated 
with much dietiuction by many oiiiinent peraonagea, he returned to 
Uollimd, whence he addreaaed a letter to Thuanua (De Thou), ex- 
preaaing hia regret at having misaed an opportunity of making hie 
acquiiintance when in France. Thia letter laid the foundation of a 
literary and friendly correapondence, which lasted till the death of 
Thuanua. In the aame year (15U9) ho published an edition of Mar- 
tianua Capella, with notes, which he dedicated to the Prince de Condo. 
Tliia edition is adorned, besides a portrait of the Prince de Coudd, 
with that of Grotius himself, aged fifteen, wearing the oliain which ho 
had received from Henri IV. Immediately on hia return from 
FrancM^ Grotius was called to the bur, and pleaded with groat 
success; but his legal occupations did not prevent him from attend- 
ing to other studies. In the aame year (1599) he published a Latin 
translation of a nautical work, written by Stevinus, at the request of 
the Prince Maurice of Masi*au, for the use of naval oiticers. in 1600 
appeared his edition of the ‘ PbaBuomeiia ’ of Aratus. The corrections 
he made in the Greek text are considered to be very judicious, and 
his notes show some knowledge of Arabic. Notwithstanding these 
serious studies, Grotius found time for cultivating poetry, and with 
such hiicceHs. that he was considered one of the best Ijatiu poets of 
his time. Tho * Prosopopcia ' of the city of Ostend, which had sus- 
tained a siege of throe years, was universally cousidered a uiuster- 
pitice, aii<l was translated into French by llapin, Pasquier, and 
Malherbe, and into Greek by Isaac Casaubou. 

Grotius was nominated advocate-general for the treasury of ITolltitid 
and Zoalauil in 1607, and in the next year iimrriod Mary lloygers> 
burgh, a lady of groat family in Zealand. In 16L1 ho was made 
]>eiiHioiiary of Uottunlam, an iiuportaut ]ihico which gave him a scat 
in the assembly of the sLatos of JlolliLiid, and afterwards in that of 
the Htates-geiieral, and it wsis about that time that he oontrai?ted ait 
intimate frieudsbij) with Olden Larneveldt, a connection which 
exercised the greatest influence on his life. In 1615 Grotius wjia 
sent to ICuglaiid in order to arrange the diilicultics arising from tiic 
claims of the l^uglish to exclude the ].)utch from the wliale-fishcrios 
of Greenland. During that ncgocialiun, Grotius was by no means 
satislied with the Kiiglish ministry, but he was much pleased with his 
reception by King James. The most agreeable incident of his visit to 
Kiiglund WHS however the opportunity which it a6'orded him of form- 
ing an iiitiinate frieudshix* with Isaac Csisaubon, in common with 
whom he entorlaiued a hope of uniting all Christians into one church, 

I'ho iutiijiiicy of Grotius with ilaruc veldt, whose political and 
religious opinions ho shared, involved him in the misfortune of his 
friend. [ilAiiNLVKLUT; AitMi.Nius.] Ho was condemned on the Ihtli 
of May 1619 to ])crpetua1 iiiiprisciiunent, and his property confiscated. 
I'ursuaiit to this senteiico, ho was convoyed on the Gth of June in 
the same year hi the fortress of Loevestelu, situated sit ilio extremity 
of an island formed by the Maas and the \\'aal. ills wife was allowed 
to share her husband’s imprisonment, but Grotius’s father was i*efused 
permis.-^iou to see his sou. During the iuiprisoniuexit of Grotius study 
becaiue his euiisulatiou and the business of his life. In several of his 
letters addressed from Luevesteiu to Vossius, lie gives an account of 
his studies, iufonniiig him that he was occupied with law and moral 
philusuphy. lie devoted his Sundays to reading works on religion.^ 
subjesets, and he emfiloyod in tlio same way tiie tirmi which remained 
after his oriliuary labours wore over, lie wrote during his iinjirison- 
meut his treatise on the truth of the Christian religion, in Dutch 
verse (which ho subsoipumtly translated into Latin prose), translated 
the ‘ I’limuhsie ’ of Euripulos into Latin verse, wrote the iustltuiiuns 
of the laws of Holland in Dutch, and drew up for his daughter 
(kirnelia a kind of catecliisin in 185 questions and answers, written in 
Flemish verse. After cightoou mouths’ eoiifiiieiueut, Grotius was at 
last released by the ingenuity of his wife, who had obtained ptsniiiHsion 
to go out of the iirisou twice u week. He constantly received books, 
which were brought in and taken out in ii large eliest together with 
his linen. Fur some time this chest was strictly examined by the 
guards, but finding only books and foul linen, they at last grow tired of 
the search, and gave it up. Grotius’s wife liiiviiig observed this, per- 
suaded her husliand to got into the chest, which he did, and in this 
manner e^Gapod from the fortress on the Slst of March 1621. He 
made his way through Antwerp to Franco, where his wife, wlio had 
been detained for about a fortnight in prison, joined him a few months 
lifter wards. 

Jjouis XIIT. received Grotius very favourably, and granted him a 
pension of 3000 livres, but it was [»aid with great irnjgiilarity. Ho 
WHS harshly treated by the J'rotestunt ministers of Cliaroiitou, who, 
having assented to the doctrines of the synod of Dordrecht, refused 
to admit Grotius into their communion, and he was obliged to have 
divine service performed at home. At Paris (1622) ho ]iublished hia 
* Apology/ which was prohibited in Holland umUr severe poiuilties. 
Having spent a year at I’aris, ho retired to a country-seat of the 
president Do Mesmes, near Senlis, where ho spout the spring and 
summer of 1623. It was in that roireat that ho coinmenced his 
work • De Jure llolli et I’acis,' which was published ir. the next 
year. 

During his residence in France he was constantly annoyed with 
importuiiitioB to pass over to the Uomau Catholic religion ; but 
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though he was tired of the country, and received invitatioua from 
wo Duke of Holstein and the King of Denmark, he declined them. 
Gustavua Adolphus also made him offers, which, after his death, were 
I Npeatod by Oxenstiem in the name of queen Christina. In the meau- 
I “Die the studholder Maurice died, and his successor seeming less hostile 
to Grotius, ho was induced by the entreaties of his Dutch friends to 
venture to return, lie arrived at llotterdam in September 1631, and 
the nows of his return excited a great sensatiou throughout Hol- 
land. But in spite of oil tho efforts of his friends he was again 
obliged to leave tho country, and went (1632) to Hamburg, where he 
lived till 1634, when lie joined the chancellor Oxenstiem at Frankfitrt- 
on-thc-Maiii, who appointed him councillor to the queen of Sweden, 
and her ambassador at the court of Fi'ance. The object of the em- 
bassy was to obtain the assistance of France against the emperor. 
Grotius arrived at Paris in March 1635 ; and although ho had many 
difficulties to encounter from Uichelieu, and afterwards from Masarin, 
he maintained tho rights and promoted the iiiterosts of his adopted 
sovereign with great firmness. He continued in his post till 1644, 
when he was i-eculled at his own request. Having obtained a pass- 
port through Holland, he embarked on his return at Dieppe, and on 
ids landing at Amsterdam (1645) was received with great distinction 
and entertained at tho public expense. From Amsterdam he pro- 
ceeded by Hamburg and Liibeck to Stockholm, where he was received 
in the most fiattcriug manner by tho queen. Grotius however was 
nut jdeased with the learned flippancy of Cliristiiia's court, and resolved 
on quitting Sweden. The climate also did not agree with him. The 
queen, having in vain tried to retain him in her service, made him a 
present of a largo sum of money, and of sutiie costly objects ; sho 
also gave him a vessel, in which he embarked for liiibeck on the 12th 
of August, but a violeut storm, by which Lis ship was tossed about 
during throo days, obliged him to land on tho 17th iu Pomerania, 
about 15 leagues from 1 )an/ig, whonco ho iirocecded towards Liibeck. 
Ho arrived at Uostoek on the 26th, very ill from tho fatigues of the 
journey, and from exposure to wind and rain iu an open oarriage ; he 
died on the 28th oi' August 1 C l 5, in tho sixty-third year of his age. 
His last momeiiis wore sjieiit iu religious pi'eparatiuu, and he died 
expressing the sentiuionts of a true Ciiiistisu. His body was oorriod 
to Dulft and deposited iu tho grave of his ancestors, whore a xnonu- 
uieut was erected to him iu 1781. ’IVo medals were struck in honour 
of him. 

Not withstanding Ills stormy life, the works of Grotius are very 
numerous. They treat of divinity, jurisprudouce, history, litemtnro, 
and poetry. Many of them aro become oiassical. They may be dis- 
tributed as follows : — 1. His ‘ Opera ’rheologjca,’ which wero collected 
by his son I’cter Grotius, 4 vols. 4 to, Amsterdam, 1679, contain, in the 
firat volume, his eonimeiitarieson the Holy Scriptures, but piirticiilurly 
on tho Gospels. Leibnitz said of them P Opera/ vol. vL p, 226) that 
he preferred Grotius to all the coinuientalors. 2. The treatise, * Da 
VeriLate Ueligionis (ffiristianm/ which has been translated from the 
Latin of Grotius into many lOiiropcan, ami oven into some Oriental 
languages. An Arabic translation w'as fmblished at Oxford (li>60), 
with notes by Edward Poeocke. 3. A treatise in Latin, * On tlio Atouo- 
iiicnl/ written against Sociniis, in ordt.M' to vindicate the iiemonstrauts 
from the charge; of Sociniaiiism ; translated into English, and published 
at Ltmdou (1692) under the titJi*, ' Dtifenco of the Catlioiie Faith con- 
cerning tho Satisfaction of Christ/ translated by W. H. 4. * Via ad 
Paoem Ecelesiastioam,' and snvftral other treatisf^s, amongst which tho 
most reiUiU'kablc is * J’hilosoplioruiii Scnt‘*nti;c de F.ito et de eo quod 
iu nostra est Potostato.’ Among liis works on jurisprudence, his 
treatise ‘ i.)e Jure Belli ot Pacis* is translated into all the European 
languages, and has long been adopted by many universitios as an 
elementary book for the study of interiiiitioiial law. It seems how- 
ever that the author wrote it rather for tho use of sovereigns and 
ministers than for students. It was a favourito book of GiistaviiH 
Ado1])huH, and he always carrieil it with him. 2. ‘Florum Sparsio 
ad Jus J iistinianuni/ Paris, 1612. 3. ‘Introduction to the Juris- 

prudence of Holland* (in Dutch), at the Hague, 1631. 4. ^Maro 
Liberum,’ a treatise against tho claims of the Euglisli to oxclusivo 
right over certain seas. It was answered by Selden in his * Mare 
Clausum.’ 5. ‘Du Jiiiperio Siimniarum Potestatum circa Sacra,* 
Paris, 1646; reprinted at Naples, 1780, ‘Cura Scholiis Critiuis et 
Chroiiologieis.’ 6. A collccticiu of legal consultations, opinions, &c. 

His principal hisloricai works are : — J, * Auiiales et ilistorim Bolgicm 
usque ud Inducius Aniii 1609, lih. xviii/-'it appeared after his death, 
at Amsterdam, 1657, iu fol. ; 2, ‘ Do Antiquitate Ucipublicae Batavicac/ 
Leyden, 1810, 4 to ; 3, ‘Parallela Uerumpublicarum/ whiuh he loft in 
miuiuscript, and of which only a fragment was publislied iu 1801, at 
Leyden, by Baron Mecrman ; 4, ‘ Do Origiue Geutiuiu Auiericanarimi/ 
Paris, 1642 and 1643, 8vo ; .5, ‘ Hiatoiia Gothoruin, Vaiidalorum, et 
Longobardomm,’ published after his death, Amsterdam, 1655. 

His Latin poems, which were collected and published for the first 
time by his brother, William Grotius, at Loyileii, in 12 vola., went 
through ten editions before that of Amsterdam, 1 670. Three tragedies: 
— 1, ‘ Adamus Exul,’ published at Leyden in 1601, on the same subject 
as the ‘Paradise Lost;’ 2, ‘(’hristus I’atiens,’ printed at Leyden 
1608, and translated into Euglisli by Goorgo iSaudys under tho title of 
‘ Christ's Passion,' with annotations, Loudon, 1610, a translation with 
which the author was much pleased; the third of his tragedies is 
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entitled ^Sophompaneiia * (which signifies iu I^lgyptian * Saviour of the 
World ’). The subject is the history of Joseph in Egypt. It was 
also trsnshited into English by Krancis Goldsmith,^ L )ndon, 1652. 
Besides these tragedies he left many poetical coenpositions in Latin, of 
the lyrical, elegiac, and epigrammatic land, ns well as many translations 
from the Greek poets into Latin verse. Grotius wrote some pieces of 
poetiy iu Greek, and several Dutch poems, which are much esteemed 
by his countrymen. His letters have gono through many editions, of 
which the Inst is that of Amsterdam, 1809. ^The Life of the Truly 
Eminent and Learned Hugo Grotius,' containing a copious and circum- 
stantial history of the several important and honourable negouiations 
in which he was employed, together with a critical account of bis 
works, written originally in French hy M. de Biirigny, appeared at 
London in 1754. *The Life of Hugo (trotius, with Brief Minutes of 
the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of the Netherlands,* by 
Oharles Butler, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, London, 1826, is not equal to 
Burigny's work. 

QUOTIUS, WILLIAM, was bom in 1597 at the Hivguc. ITo was 
the younger brother of Hugo Grotius, who directed his studies, and 
always behaved towards him with the greatest kindnes-*. William 
Grotius became a loarucd aud prosperous lawyer. He died at the 
Hague in 1662. 

Svilliaro Grotius collected and published at L»ydcn, in 1617, the 
Latin poems of his brother in 12mo. Ho hirnsolf wrote: — Msngogo 
ad Praxiti Fori Batavid,' Amsterdam, 1655, 4to; ^Enchiridion do 
rrincipiis Juris Natiiralis,' Hogue, 1667, 4to; ‘Vitie Jurisconsultorum 
quorum iu Pandcctis extant Nomina,’ Leyden, 1690, 4 to. 

GROUCHY, EMMANUEL, COMTE DE, Jfarshal niicl Peer of 
France, was born in Paris, October 23rd, 176<I. He entered the 
artillery branch of the army iu 17S0. Hu was already a captain of 
horse in 1784, and in the course of tlie ensiling year, became one of 
the gardes-du-corpB of l^ouis XVI. However, no sooner did the flret 
dawn of the Revolution appear than he quitted the gardes-du-corj^s 
and ardently embraced revolutionary principles. In 1792, he was 
made colonel of the 2nd regiment of dragoons, a few months later he 
became major-general, and was appointed to head the cavaliy attacbed 
to the army of the Alps. In that campaign Savoy was conquered by 
Montesquieu and annexed to France, General Grouchy having mainly 
contributed to its reduction. 

Though scarcely iu his 27th year, he began already to be esteemed 
the first cavalry officer iu the French armies. In 1793, he was ordered 
to join the army of the (Vitos de Brest in T^a Vciiddo, relieved Nantes, 
besieged by Chnn^tte, and by his skilful insDOOuvrcs at the head of the 
vanguard iu the left wing he arrested the progress of the izHurrcctioii, 
preventing at one time, and rendering abortive at another, the rofieated 
attempts of the royalists to open a comniiiuication with the English. 
At the battle of Sarrinicres, in a critical moment, seeing tiie repub- 
lican infantry waver, Grouchy leapt from his horse, plac(.*d himself at 
the head of a few hundred grenadiers, charged the Vendeaus, and 
in spite of a wound bis received, wrested the victory from theiii. In 
December 1793, on account of his noblesse, he was removed fi*oin his 
oomniand ; lait bis soldiers having heard of his intended departure, 
flocked to his quarters to prevent it, and Groucliy liad to rebuke their 
attachment, and recal them to obedience. Shortly aft^Twards the 
army of the insurgents having crossed the Loire, and approached the 
district iu which he was residing, Groucliy mingled in the ranks of 
the National guards as u )irivate soldier, and assisted in repulsing the 
enemy. Ilia retirement lasted luit eight months. In September 1 794, 
('aruot gladly restored him to his dragoons; and on the 11th of June 
1795, coniirined hint in Lis post of general of division, to which the 
fcoldieiB themselves had raised him. Carnot, shortly after, olTerod him 
the command of the army of the Cotes de Brost. The republic had, I 
at this juncture, three annies operating against the royalists, and | 
Grouchy feeling that a divided command would injure the service, 
declined the ofier, aud recommended that General iioclie should be 
placed at the head of the three armies. This wa i done. Grouchy took 
service tinder llocbc, sii l defeated Cbaretto in his introncliment at 
8aint-0yr; and foou after the Veudean chiefs, Charette and iStafflet, 
were taken prisoners. At the bt'giuniug of 1797, Groucliy was ap- 
poiutod second in command of the army under Hoche, intended to 
invade Ireland, but the French fleet having been dispersed by a 
tempest, was compeilcd to regain the coasts of France. J^^rly iu 1798, 
lie was ordered to Italy to join Joubert'a army, shortly after com- 
manded by Moreuu, under whom, and at tho head of a few troop.s, 
he took part in that celebrated campaign of Piedmont, where during six 
weeks 25,00U French soldiers held their ground and manenuvred in 
presence of thu Austro-Russian army of 80,000 men. Grouchy 
afterwards distinguished hirnsolf at thu battles of Valence and Ban 
Juliano; and on the 14th of June 1799, he defeated General BeUegarde 
on tho banks of the Bonn Ida. At tho battle of Novi, in which Joubert 
was killed, Grouchy shared with Pdrignon the command of the left 
wing, took 1200 Austrian prisoners, aud charged tho enemy eleven 
times at tho head of his dragoons ; but being placed between two fires, 
be ftfll from his hor^e, with fourteen wounds, and was taken by the 
Austrians. Tho Grand-Duke Constantine stint his own surgeon to 
attend him, ordered iiiii servants to wait upon him, and oilerod him a 
liberal sum of money. After his recovery aud exchange, Moi'eau, 
anxious to mark bis sense of Grouchy’s services, jmt him at tho head 


of his grand division, consisting of 18,000 troops. At the battle of 
Holicnlindon, in 1800, he took fourteen pieces of artilleryi aud greatly 
assisted iu obtaining the victory. 

During tho trial of Moreau, in 1804, Grouchy stood Iry the sido of 
his leader, and gave him continual proofs of esteem and friendship. At 
the battle of Zedenick, Grouchy, at the head of his dragoons, routed 
the Prussian horse, pursued the fugitives for nine miles, and utterly 
destroyed the famous regiment of the (jueon of Prussia. After the 
combat of Prenzlau, October 27, 1 805, he pursued the enemy into the 
town, and compelled several battalions to ground their arms. The 
dismay produced by this exploit, obliged tho prince of Hohenloho to 
sign a capitulation by which 16,000 men, 64 i)ieceB of orlillery, and 
great stores of ammunition were given up to the French. General 
Cirouchy shortly after, meeting the Prussiaua near Liibeck, drove tliem 
through the town, and well nigh ca|>tured Blucher. In tlie heat of 
the battle of Friodland, June 14, 1807, he was again grievously 
wounded, on which occasion his conduct was observed by tlie emporor, 
wlio gave him the grand cordon of the legion of honour. Throughout 
the Ruasiau campaign, in 1812, his courage and intrepidity were con- 
spicuous, and when Naiiolcon formed his sacred battalion, con- 
sisting of none but [officers, whoso duty was to watch over him, the 
commaud of this chosen band was giveu to General Grouchy. This 
was, perhaps, the greatest act of real coufidenco over shown by 
Napoleon to a gcnenil officer; yet, in 1813, the Emporor refused 
Grouchy’s application for the command of a corps, and for a time he 
nbaiidoucd the service. But the following year, when Franco was 
inviideil, lie offered )iis services, and Napoleon gave him the command 
of his cavalry. His iitimo now appeared in almost every battle, at 
Rrieiine, January 26, 1814, at Ija Rothiure, Febuary 1, and at 
Vaiiehumps, February 11. His bravery and skill, at this last battle, 
rang tliroiigh all France ; tlie anger of Napoleon, which hatl lasted 
ten years, gave way before it, and Grouchy Wiis created a Marslial. 

After tho battle of Ligny, •luiic 16, 181.5, Marshal Grouchy was 
commissioned to pursue the retreating army of Blucher with a force of 

34.000 cavalry, and 100 pieces of cannon. In consequence of these 
orders, he found himself posted at Wuvro, and was engaged iu action 
against the Pi'iissian general Thielemann, whilst Napoleon was fighting 
at Waterloo, on the 18th. The marshal heard the report of artillery, 
and Was strongly urged by his lieutenant generals to rnarcli towards 
tho point whence it proceeded ; but be declared himself bound to 
obey tlie <»rdors he had received from the emperor on tho 17th. Fatal 
as the battle of Waterloo proved to the 1'’rencli arms, nothing was 
publicly t^aid at that period against Grouchy's conduct, nor for thrive 
years after. After the second abdication of Napoleon, the IVovi.'^ioual 
govcrnincnt appointed the marshal to the united command of all tho 
c:orps of the Grand army ; but the entire muster only nxnoimted to 

45.000 men. 

Buuislied from Fnincp, after the return of Ijcmis XVIIL, lie with- 
drew to the United State.% where he wiis living iu 1S1H, when the 
naiTative of the battle of Waterloo, dictated to General Gourgaiiil, at 
St. Helena, was published, iu this account a charge of ti-eachery was 
made^for the first time against him. Grouchy returned to France, iu 
1819. He was rciustalcd in all his titles and honours iu 1831, by 
Louis Piiilippe, and died at Saint-Etiennc, May 29, 181<, having boon 
sixty-Hcvcn years in tho French armies. 

GRUTEU, JOHN, uii euiiucut schidiir and critic, was born at Ant- 
werp, Deconiber 3, 1560. Ho may be estoemed half an Euglishmaii, 
being of an English mother, learned and able, who is reported to have 
bt^eii his childhood’s chief instructor. Moreover, his family being Pro- 
testant, aud driven from Antwerp on account of their I'eligioti, he 
spent' his boyhood iu Erighiml, aud studied several years at (^ambridgo, 
whicli he quitted to go to Leyden ut the age of nineteen. His biography, 
as to dates and places, is not clearly made out. His first academic 
employment was at Wittemberg, ns professor of liisiory. I’liis he left, 
rather than compromise Ills adherence to the Proti^staut religion. Tho 
professorship of belles-lettres ut Puduo, a place of much ciiiolumcnt, he 
declined on similar considerations. In 1602 we find liim a professor at 
Heidelberg but know not in what branch of learning : he hail also tho 
direction of the public library. He himself made a very valuable col- 
lection of books, at the expense of 12,000 crowns, which was lost iu the 
sack of Heidelberg by Tilly iu 1622. After this ho received invitations 
from several universities, none of which were accepted. He continued 
to reside near Heidelberg until his death, September 20, 1627. 

Gruter was more remarkable for industry tliaii for brilliancy of 
talent: it is said that ho published a book almost every month, 
whicli, of course, is an exaggeration ; but any one of whom this could 
be said, must have published a great deal not worth roineiubering. 
Tho catalogue of his works in Nicoron (v. 9) extends only to thirty- 
two. It includes editions of, or notes on, Beueca, Statiui^ Mai^tial, 
Tacitus, Veil, l^atercaliis, Floriis, Livy, Ballast, Pliny, Onosaiider, 
i’anegyricl Vetercs, Uistorho At^iisUn Beriptores, Latiui Minores, 
Cicero, aud Publius Byrus. His chief work was Musoriptiouos 
Antiquic totiiis Orbis Romani,* Heidelberg, 1601 : a repository of all 
then known inscriptions, which alone, it has been said, would be 
enough for the glory of (Iruter. Tho original work however is super- 
seded by a second edition, by Gruiviiis, Auist, 1707, 4 vols., fol. : 

* Latopas,' 6 vols. 8vo., 1602, deserves mention as a collection of raro 
or unpublished gritical notices on all manner of subjects, by various 
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persons, which might probably havo perished in their scattered state. 
fNicdron, pour aervir, Ac., vol. ix. ; Baylo.) 

' GUARI'NI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, was born at Ferrara in 1537, 
of a family which had produced several distinguished men of letters. 
His ancestor Guarino of Verona was one of the restorers of Greek 
studies in Italy. He died at Ferrara in 1460, leaving a son, Giovanni 
Battista Guarini, who was many years professor of belles-lettres at 
Ferrara, where he died in 1404, and left several works; among others 
li dissertation * De Secta Epiouri,' and another, * lie Urdiiie dooendi et 
stiidendL’ Guarini, the subject of the present article, after receiving 
a careful education was taken into the service of his sovereign 
Alfonso II., duke of Ferrara, who sent him on several missions as his 
auibassi'idor to Venice, Rome, Turin, and also to Germany and J’oland. 
In 1582 Guarini retired to his villa near Rovigo, where he applied 
himself to his studies and to his domestic affairs, which were much 
impaired by the expeunes attending his various journey m. After four 
years ho was recalled by Alfonso, who appointed him socretaty of 
state; but Guarini noon after resigned again, and passed into the 
service first of the Duke of Savoy, and afterwards of Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. In 1590 he was once more recalled to 
Ferniru, and restored to Alfonso’s favour. In 1.092, Alfonso having 
died, and Ferrara being taken poasessioii of by the pope, Guarini 
oflered his services to h'erdiuand de’ Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, 
by whom they were rciidily accepted ; but having some time after 
quarrelled with him also, he passe<l into the court of Francesco 
Maria, duke of I'rhiiio. Becoming dissatisfied here also, ho left the 
Jiuko of Ui'biuo, and went to Rome, Ferrara, and lastly to Venice, 
where he died in October, lie often complained of the tramiiiels, 

jealousies, and ingratitude of courts ; and yet, although ho was not 
destitute of the means of independence, he could not live away fram 
courts, nud after repeatedly quitting in dudgeon one prince, lie looked 
about for another to tukt: him iuto ids sorvico. Guarini wrote poetry 
of various kinds : the most eelebr.ated of his compoailious is his 
' Pastor Fidu,' (the faithful swain), a pastoral drama, which was per- 
formed with great Kplcudunr at Turin on the occasion of the marriage 
of Charles Kmaniicl, duke of Savoy, with the infanta Catharine of 
Spain. It was published for the first time at Venice, in 159U, ton 
yesu's after the publication of Tasso's |)astorul drama, the * Aminta.* 
'J'hc two dramas however .are very dillereiit, that of Guarini being 
more complicated in its plot, and more elevated in its sentiments and 
style ; perhaps too much so for a composition called pastoral. But 
Guarini's shepherds are in fact men of tlie world and smart reasouurs. 
The greatest charm of the poem is in the softness and fiueney of its 
versilicatiou. It is said that the author spent many years in touching 
and retouching his work, it must also he observed that the * Pastor 
Fidu' contains some loose passages and iiiimoral Hcntiuieiits. The 
lieauties and the faults of this production have liocu comiiieuted upon 
b}* a host of crith s, the titles alone of whose works llli up a whole 
chapter of Foutaniiii's ‘ Biblioteca dell’ Floqueiiza Italiaiia,* vul. i. 
class 1, chap. .5. Some of the.se cumiiieuturies, with the miiiio of 
Verratu, or N'erato, in defence of his poem, were written by Guarini 
himself. The ‘ Pastor Fido * went through mure than thhiiy editions 
in Italy alone ; it was perfoi’uied with u])plause in the diilcreut Italian 
cities, and has been translated into almost every language of Kurope. 
Guarini wrote also a number of madrigals, and other specimens of 
lyric poetry. His works wore colleetod and published in 4 vols. 4to. 
A'cnicc, 3 737. 

GUBBIO, ODKRIGT DA, a famous xmiuter of the latter half of the 
3 3th century, was a native of Giibbio or Agobbio, near J’erugiiu Tic 
resided in Uorne, where he was the frieiid of Giotto, ami of Dante, 
who iiieutions him (Puigatory, Cantu xi.) as Li'ouor d* Agobbio, o I’ouor 
di quell* arte, cho aliuminar o chiamatii a Paris! ” (Glory of Agobbio, 
and glory of that art, whicli is termed at Paris the illuminator's); lie 
also resided at Bologna, where he iiislriicted Franco, the oldest of the 
Bolognese juiiuters. He is said to havo likewise practised and taught 
his art in his native place, liuiiiuucci oudeavours to show that he 
Avas a pupil of Cimabue, but this seems inqjrobablc. Ho was chitily 
celebrated as a iniiiiatun.; ami iiiiK<sal painter, but lie appears to havo 
also puiutod with .succes.s in frcsc(». Ho died about or shortly before 
1300. 

* GUDIN, THEODORE, the most celebrated living French marine 
painter, was born at l»uris, Aug. 15, 1802. Ho became a pupil of Girodet 
Triosou [Giuodkt, Thiosok], on leaving whom however ho dirocted 
his attention exclusively to marine and landscape painting, which he 
})ractised both in oil and water colours. Ho first exhibited at the 
iSalou in 1822 ; in 1824 he obtained the socoud-class medal ;niariu6); 
.and in 1827 the govoinment recognised his merit by naniiug him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. But tlie picture which secured 
Lis celebrity, was his ‘ Sauvetiigo dcs Pussngers du Columbus,’ which 
was exhibited at the Salon in 1831, and is now in the Museum at 
Bordeaux. A still more powerful production was his ‘ Coup do V ent 
dans la rode d’ Alger,’ exhibited in 1835, and whicli being i»urcliased by 
the government, is now in the Luxembourg. When Louis i*hilippe 
resolved to carry on the decorations of the interior of Versailles, 
Gudiu, as the most eminent in his line, was eommissioned to paint the 
principal events in the naval history of Franco; and from 1838 to 
1848, when his labours wore brought to a sii*idoii termination by the 
Re volution of February, his facile pencil produced for the galleries of 


that palace no less than sixty-three marine paintings chiefly battle* 
scenes, many of them of considerable size. Constant employment, and 
the eagerness manifested to possess his picture^ produced however an 
ill influence upon his style. Always somewhat peculiar and afiected 
in style, with a tendency to the melodramatic, he now grew to be 
negligent of details, loose and slovenly in touch, outrJ in composition, 
and more and more artificial in colour; until he aeomed to have lost 
all regard for the simplicity and amenity of nature, even in bis mere 
views of places. A few yeare ago M. Gudin visited this country, and 
stayed some time in Scotland, and his ‘ Coast Scenes near Aberdoon,’ 

‘ Moonrise on the Aberdeen Coast,’ the • Banks of the Don,' Ac., are 
among the most strongly pronounced examplo:i of his later and more 
artificial manner. Even more exaggerated in style however were 
some jiicturos he painted a few years ago in a class differing somewhat 
from that which he usually pnictises, such as ‘ i'inceudio du b’aubourg 
do rera,’ ‘La Plage d’Afrique,’ Ac. More pleasing in stylo arc his 
earlier scones on the coast of France and Holland ; and with all their 
peculiarities, his views of Caen, Grenoble, Ac. M. Gudin was ci'eated 
an Ofiicer of the Legion of Honour in 1841, and received a medal of 
the first class at the Exposition of 185.5. 

GUELPHS AND GlilBELlNES, the naiiiea of two great political 
parties which divided Italy and Germany during the midille ages, 
became first known us the watchwords of their respective adherents at 
the battle of Wiusberg, in Snabia, between two rivals for the Imperial 
throne, Conrad, duke of Fraucouiit, and Henry the Lion, duke of Buxony, 
of the house of Wclf, or Wolf. Welf, who was young Henry’s uncle, 
fought on behalf of his nephew, and his name was the war-cry of his 
followers ; whilst those of Conrad took for their rallying word the 
name of Weibliugou, a town of Wiirtemberg, and the patrimonial seat 
of the Hohcustauffeii family, to which Conrad belonged. [CoN- 
KAJ) HI.] In the course of time the name of Guelphs was given to all 
who were disiifibctcd to the Emperor, and that of Ghibcliiics to the 
supporters of the lm]>erial authority ; and as the 2 >opes, reviving their 
old rivalry with the emph'o, cncoumged and supported the disaffected 
Guelphs, they became at lust the leaders of that party, and the Italian 
cities were divided between the adherents of the pcqies and those of 
the ernx>(‘ror8. The names of Guelphs and Ghibeliues were not how- 
ever generally adopted in Italy till the reign of Frederick II., when 
Itidy w'os divided, as it were, iuto two caiiq>B; some cities, such as 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, ranging themselves on the Guelph side, 
while I’isa, Arezzo, Verona, and others, remained Ghibeline. But in 
the long struggle that ensued many alternate changes took i>lacc in 
each city, Avhero sometimes the Guelphs and sometimes the Ghibeliues 
gained iho upper hand. Must of the powerful nobles in northern 
July, the Visconti, Doria, Della Sc<ila, Pelaviciiio, were Ghibeliues; 
the Anjou dynasty, whicli the popes h.ad cullod to the throne of 
Naples, were the main support of the Guel^d^. As the om|»crors, 
engrossed by their German ullairs, neglected and dropped their hold 
upon Italy, the names of Guelph and Ghibeline lost their original 
meaning, and the struggle became one of personal or municipal ambi- 
tion among the Italians themselves, the Ghibeliues being fur the most 
part animated by a spirit of aristocracy, the Guelphs XM'ofessiug to be 
favourers of a poimlar form of goverumeut. [Dam’kJ But even this 
distinction was often belieil by facts, and the leaders of the Guelphs 
in some towns tyrannised over their countrymen; whilst in souio 
instauct'K, .as iit Genoa, the (jhibeliues formed I’eally the popular 
X)arty. In the 15th century the names of Guelphs .and Ghibeliues had 
becouio a mere traditional shadow, and at last the popes themselves 
united with the emperor in extinguishing the iii(le|)eiidenee of the 
Italian rc 2 >ublics, Avitbout distinction of parties. (Sismoiidi, ' History 
of tiie ItsUiau Rei»ubiics; ' Raumor, ‘Goscbichto dcr iiohenstauUVu.’) 

The House of Brunswick, being descended from both the houses of 
Esto and Welf, once allied by marriage, assumes the name of Esto-. 
Guelph. 

GUEUCT'NO (properly GIOVANNI FRANCESO BARBIEUI), 
was born in the year 1590 ut Ceiilo, a village near Buloguu, belonging 
to the province of Fontira. lie gave very early 2 >roof of his talents by 
painting the figure of the ‘Virgin ’ on the front of his father's house 
when he was only ten years of age. He studied under his countrymen 
Uremoiiini and Benedetto Geunari, and some accounts of him have 
adopted a tradition of his having be.oii a j»u 2 >ii of the Caracci ; but, 
not to mention other circumstances which render it improbable that 
he ever belonged to that sclioul, it is observable that of three different 
mauuere which he successively adopted, no one beiU'S any traces of the 
prece^its of that colol^rated academy. In his first style, which is the 
least known, ho followed the manner of Michel Angelo da Caravaggio, 
with bright lights, deexi shades, a yellowish tone of the flesh, producing 
a very x'^vverful but not always natural effect. His second style, 
which is the best and most esteemed, was formed on the results of hiz 
observation, tlie study of the Roman, Venetian, and IJologuese schools, 
by his connection with the most eminent scholars of the Caracci, and 
the persoiiiil friendship of Caniv.iggio. In this style he still retained 
the striking effects of light and siiade in Avhich he followed Caravaggio, 
but greatly excelled him in elegance and dignity of feature, esx>ecially 
in his female figures ; his men being, in general, little suxierior to the 
model he had before him. He established an academy at Cento in 
IGlfi, well furnished with models and antiques, to which uiiiuerouB 
discixdei) aeon resorted, for whose iuiprovement he showed the greatest 
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Bolioitude, and treated them with uniform kindness and iudulgeuoe. 
lie frequently visited the principal cities of Italy, where he met with 
ample employment, and as he designed and worked with great readi- 
ness and facility, hia productions were very numerous. Uis fixed place 
of residence however was Cento, vrhere he remained till the desith of 
his friend and competitor Guido Reni, when ho removed to Bologna. 
Tlie general applause which the public lavished on the works of Guido 
iudueed him to adopt a third style, in which he endeavoured to attain 
the suavity of manner of that artist ; but though ho sometimeB suc- 
ceeded, yet on the whole his works in this third style are inferior to 
those of the socond, being deficient in the stamp of originality, fur the 
want of whioli no imitation, however successful, can compeiisato. 

Guercino died at Bologna in 1666, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. He bore a high ohariicter for regular conduct, modesty, freedom 
from all petty jealousy, and generosity. He was well informed, agree- 
able in conversation, and died unmarried, ioaviug a large property to 
his relations. His works arc at Rome, Parma, I'iaceiissa, Modena, and 
Reggio, and in most of the musouius and cabinets of Europe. A very 
good specimen of his beat manner, ^ Angels Weeping over the Dead 
Body of Christ/ is in tike National Gallery. 

GUERIN, PIERKE-NARCISSI^; BARON, a distinguished Fi’ench 
painter, born at Paris in 1774, was the pupil of J. ik Regiiault. Hia 
works are the perfection of manner iu iiuitaiiou of the antique ; they 
disjilay notwithstanding great skill and xierseveraiice. By antique 
manner in painting is meant what may he termed a litoral translation 
into colour of the common characteristic ideal forms of Greek sculpture 
and bassi-rilievi, without giving them life or motion ; such pictures 
are evidently paint, and sumetimos have the elfect of a show of painted 
statues, in which each figure is indcfieiideat of its neighbour. Thu 
works i)f Guerin may be justly censured for thU defect, even more so 
than those of David ; but it is jierhaps made more obvious iu the 
works of Guerin, os hia subjects are mostly antique and in antique 
costume. The following are ids priucifnil works : — The first which 
attracted geiiei'al attention was, * Marcus Sextus, having escaped the 
proscriptions of Sulla, returns, and finds liis daugliter wecjdug by the 
siile of her dead mother/ exliibited iu 1798; in 18U2 he exhibited lui 
‘Oiiering to Jl^^sciilupius/ and ' * Hippolytus, accused by Phu^lra, 
brought bcfoi'o Theseus;' in 1808, Mloiiaparte pardoning those who 
had revolted at Cairo;' iu 1810, ‘Pyrrhus and Andromache,' and 
MJephalus and Aurora;’ in 1817, HJido listening to the story of 
^Eueas,’ * iEgisthus urging Clyteiimestra to murder Agamcuinou,' and 
'SU Geneviovc.' All these works havt! been engraved ; the ^CVplmlus 
and Aurora ' by Forster : this subject is suited to Guerin’s style, 2 ind 
it is one of the moat beautiful of his works ; it is in the Somariva 
collection. ^^Encas recounting the fate of Troy to Dido,’ likewise 
engraved by Forster, is a gorgeous and edaburato work, especially iu 
costume and accessories ; but it wants chiar-oscuro, and has the defect 
already noticed iu the highest degree. It is now in the Louvre, along 
with several other of his host works. The * R^voltes du Cairo ' is at 
YersaillcB. 

Guerin was appointed a professor in the IjGoIo Royal dcs Beaux- Arts 
in 1814,* and he was some years director of the French Academy iit 
Rome : he was created baron after his return from Rome iu 1 829. lie 
died at Rome, July 16th 188;1. He was member of the Institute and 
many foreign academies, and chevahci' of the Legion d'Honucur and 
of the onlcr of St. Miehol. 

OUESCLIN, BERTRAND DL^, was bom iu 1^14, at the castle of 
Mottc Broon, near Rennes. He was of a very strong make, but 
exceedingly plain ; and accordingly he used t(i say, “ I am very ugly, i 
and shall never please the ladies ; but I Hh«^ll make myself dret^ed by 
the enemies of my king.” lie could never ham to read or write, 
although ho had a master ; but he received iu the house of his father 
that military education which was usually given to the nobles of his | 
time. At the age of seventeen he distinguished himself at a tourna- 
ment, and having immediately afterwards entered on his military 
career, he fought successfully in many battles axid sieges against the 
Ir^nglish. By degrees he ro^e in rank ; and after the capture of King 
John of France at the battle of Poitir.rs, he upheld by his eiforts the 
Ciiuse of France against the formidable Black Prince, and obtained 
many advantages over the English. A short time after the accession 
of Charles V., in 1^64, he gained a great victory at Cocherel over the 
army of the king of Navarre, for which he was rewarded with the 
office of Uinrshal of Normandy, and created Count de Longueville. in 
the same year he was defeated by the English, and was obliged to sur- 
render to Sir John Chamlos. Peace being soon afterwards concluded, 
Du Ouescliu was liberated on the payment of a ransom of 100,000 franca. 
At that time a great number of soldiers who were disbanded on the 
coucluaioo of peace, as well as many nobles of various nations, united 
under several leaders, and oppressed the country under the name of 
the *grand compagnies.’ ('harles commisBioried l>u Guosclin to rid 
France of this aurioyauce, leaving liirii the choice of liis own means. 
Du Guosciin persuaded many of these adventurerfl w'ho had served 
under his command to accompany him to Bpain, in order to fight 
against the Saracens. He gave thorn 200,000 golden florins, and pro- 
mised that they would meet somebody on the road who would give 
them nu equal sum. The compagnies I'ollowing him with the greatest 
enthusiasm, inarched upon Avignon, which at that time was the papal 
residence. 'I'he poj^e had excommunicated the compagnies : they 


now asked for absolution and 200,000 francs. The absolution was 
granted, but the money was refused. Tne oompaguies however, 
beginuing to ravage the environs and to menace the town, obtained 
100,000 francs, besides the absolution. 

Du Gueseliu did not lead his new troops against the Sarimens, but 
against Peter the Cruel, king of C^astile, and in support of his natural 
brother Henry of Traatauiare. Peter was driven from his throne, and 
Henry established in hia place. Du GueaoUu was rewarded with wealth 
and honours by Henry, and returned to France; but I’eter having ob 
tained assistance at Bordeaux from the Black Prince, returned with a 
formidable uriiiy led by his ally. Du Guesclin, who hastened to the 
assistance of Henry, was defeated and taken prisoner, lie remained 
for some time at Bordeaux, but a friend of his adroitly hinting to thu 
Black Prince that some people believed tliat ho kept Du Guesclin iu 
prison only because he was afraid of restoring him to liberty, the 
chivalrous prince sent for Du Guesclin, telling liim that ho asked only 
100 francs for his ransom, or even lesti^ if he thought that sum too 
largo. Du Guesclin oilex’od 100,000 golden florins ; and on the prince 
saying that it was too much, he declared that he would not give less 
than 70,000 golden florins, and that, altbongh he was himself a poor 
knight, his friends the kings of Castile and France would pay that sum. 

Du Guescliu again joined Henry of I'rastamiU'a against Peter the 
Cruel, who, in spite of the assistance given t.o him by the Moorish 
kings of Spain, Wiis dufuated and put to death, and his rival estab- 
lished on the throne of Castile. In 1^69, when war had begun again 
between France and England, Du Guesclin was Biiccossful in nearly 
every engagement, and took from the English niuiiy places which 
were reunited to France. Ho was oftorvvunls omjiloyed in Bretagne 
with great success ; but having at lust met with Home rovurseH, he 
was calumniated to the king, who loudly manifeHtrd his discontent. 
Du Guesclin felt the injury so deeply that he resigned his coiuiuoud, 
and resolved to go to Spain, in order to spend the remainder of his 
life with Henry of I'rastamare, whom he had ostablisliod on the 
throne of Castile. All the nqxreseutatioiis of his frieu<ls against tliis 
resolution were unavailing, liis only wisli, before leaving his country 
for ever, was to assist his friend Saucerre iu the capture of the castle 
of llandam. lie died during tlie siege of that ] dace in 1880, in the 
66th year of his age. 

Du GuoscUu is one of ilic most popular heroes of k'raiice, and his 
life hiis often bcuui written. His first biography was [lublishod at 
Abbeville in M87, entitled ‘ Lo Triomphe dcs Neuf Preux, cm iiiatoire 
de Bertrand Du Guesclin/ 

GUIBELINES. |Gi:i>:i.rii.s A\n GiiiJtELiNr.s.] 

GUICCIARDI'NI, FRANCESCO, bi»ni at Florence, in 1482, of a 
noi>le family, distinguished himself csarly in the study of the law, of 
which science he was made professor in his native city, lii 1612 he 
was sent by his couutrynien us ambassador to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
whose arms had become formidable in Italy, (.luiecsiardini appeiirs to 
have fullilled his mission in sut;h a manner us to establish a high 
opinion of his diplomatic abilities. In the luilowiiig year he was sent 
cm a mission to Leo X., who. being pleased with him, took him iutt* 
his service, employ cul him in various important ailiiirs, and finally 
appointed him governor of Modena, and afterwards oi‘ I’urma, both 
which countries were then in the possession of the ]jope. After the 
death of l^eo, and tim short pontificate of Adrian VI., Clement VII., 
wdio succeeded to the papal c:hair, retained Guicciardini in liis ser\ico, 
and trusted implicitly to him ns his chief adviser, t^MJlee]ully on the 
atfairs of Florence. After the surrender of that city to the imperial 
and pupal sermH, in 1.03U, Guicciardini, as the agent of the pope and 
the Medici, had aconsiderabio share in the ohauge.s that took place in 
the government of tho re[mblic ; aud he is reproached with having 
advised the proscription of the popular leaders. Afterwards he and 
the other adherents of the Medici resorted to the old expedient used 
ill turns by the various factious, of calling together a parliament, or 
geuci’iil sissembly of the peoples, iu the great scpiarc, which asHembly 
voted tbo appointment of a balia, or dictatorial cominiHsiou, which 
appointed a senate of forty-eight mcmlwrs, and this senate iu its turn 
a]>poiuted all the subordinate magistrates, betb administrative and 
judicial. It also established ji commission of twelve, with the name 
of * reformers ol' the state.' The meiqbors of this cominissioji weru 
chosen from among tlie adherents of the Medici, and Guicciardini was 
one, aud tho iuukI iuiluontal of tho number. The twelve begun by 
abolishing the old authorities of the re]iublic, the Goufaloiiiere aud the 
Priori, and proclaiming Alessandro de’ Medici duke of Florence. The 
new duke had a foreign guard at the ])ub1ic palaoe, or town-hall, where 
he fixed his residence, and lie began building a citadel to overawe the 
people. Fili]ipo iStroz/i, one of the twedve, who afterwartis became 
thu icivdor of the disaflucted, furnished idni with money in comp] etc 
the work. Btrozzi ami others being soon disgusteil at the liuughtinoss 
and licentiousness of the duke, left Florence and went to Naples to 
lay their complaints before tho euj]»cror Charles V., who had been a 
party to the capitulation of 1680, by which the liberties of Florence 
were guaranteed. Tho Duke AlcHsundro also repaired thither with 
Guicciardini, who liad romaiiied attached to him, and when the 
ouiperor couimuiiicated to him the accusations of tho rofiigoes, aud 
asked fur his reply, tho duke entrusted Guicciardini with his defence. 
Guicciardini's answer was sophistically though cleverly written. He 
contended that the changes made iu the goverximent of Florence had 
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been eilectecl by the parliament, or sovereign aBScnibly of the people^ 
according to the old practice of the republic, and at the instigation of 
those yciry refugees, Strozzi, Yulori, Solviati, Ridolfi, and others, whose 
finihitioii not being satisfiod, because tJie duke did not choose to give 
ull his authority into their liands, made them now assume the language 
of popular discontent. Jiut he slurred over the serious charges of 
iruelty, licentiouHness, and other abuses of ])owcr, which were sub- 
stantiated against the duke. The emperor, engrossed by his numerous 
state aifairs, diamisBed the Florentine question by stipulating witli the 
duke that the refugees should have a full amnesty, and be allowed to 
return to Florence, and be restored to their property. He tried at 
tho same time to make the duke acknowledge himself his feudatory : 
but Guicciardini prevented this, for although hostile to a popular 
form of govomment, he was anxious to maintain the political inde- 
pendence of his country under a native ruler. When the Duke Ales- 
sandro was murdered by liis cousin and companion in debauch, I 
Lorenzino do* Medici, in January 1537, Guicciardini by his timely | 
nieasuroB prevented a popular cxidosion, and by his inllucnco in the 
council obtained the appoiiitnicut c»f Cosmo do* Modtei as governor of 
the Florentine republic, with a lixed income of 1^,000 golden florins 
a-year, and under the express condition that he should do nothing 
without the advice of his council. Hei*e however (luiccinrdini miscal- 
culated, and ho was told sc* at the time by his brother-councillor 
Vettori : ho wished to establish something like the government of 
Genoa or Venice ; hut the circuinstunccs of those Mtates were very 
different from those of Florence, where the Medici had been for a 
century past the bcreditaiy hiaders of a powerful j»ai*ty, and were sup- 
ported by foreign powers. Tlio event soon undeceived Guicciardini, 
(y'osmo, as])iring, and clover, with more self-command thiui his ]»retle- 
cessor Alessandro, soon exclniugcd his title of govt^rnor for tliat of 
duke, and estahlislied himself ns ahsoluto lord not only of Florence, 
but of all Tuscany. [Cosmo I.] Guicciardini rciiiaiii(‘d for some 
lime attached to him ; but finding his advice disregarded, ho resigned 
Ids otlice, and withdrew to liis eouutry-bouse at Arcotri, where he 
emjiloycd himself in writing tho eoi item [lorary history of Italy, w'bich 
was not publislied till more tlisiii twenty years after his denth. He 
ilitMl in his retirement, in May 1510, at tlic age. of nS, and his death 
was said to havt* been hastened by disappoiiitmenb at the untoward 
result of bis jiolitleal exertions. 

Of Guicciardini's history, tho first sixteen books were published in 
1561, the other four appeared afterwards, and the whole twenty 
together were published fur the first time at Venice in 1569 : * Jstoria 
d* Italia di Fruncesco Guiechu'diiii, gentiluomo Fiorentino, libri xx.* 
Tho work was afterwards fi'cquently reprinted both in Italy and in 
other countries, and it has been traushitcd into sevoral European 
languages. The old Italinn editions arc mutilated from political 
motives ; tho first unmutilated edition was that under the fletitious 
date of Fribourg, 3 v«)ls. 4 to, 1775; but the most complete and correct 
(‘(Ution is that by Professor liosini, of Pisa, 10 vols. 8vo, 1819-20, with a 
luminous essay l>y the editor concerning Guicciardini's life and writings. 

Guicciardini stanrls by common consent at the head of the general 
historians of Italy. His unrnitivo, which embraces the period from 
1494 to 1532, is that of a contemporary who had seen and participated 
in many of the events whicli he relates. He is very prolix, differing 
in this rcs])ect from the concise nervousness of his countryman 
Machiavolli, and his minuteness is sometimes wearisome. lie has 
adopted Livy's custotn of ]»uttiiig speeches into the mouths of his 
principal liistorical personages, and sometirneH tho seiitimentB he 
makes them express arc not consistent with facts, as Foscariiii lias 
observed in his ‘ History of Venetian Literature.* In his narrative he 
has been charged, not with stating untruths, but with colouring and 
diHguisiiig truth when he speaks of parties which ho dislikes, such as 
the Fiorentino popular leaders, the Frencli, and the court <if Rome, 
which, after tho death of Clement VII., became hostile to the Medici. 
In his tone bo cannot be callec^ either moral or patriotic. Like 
Machiavclli, he belongs to tho school of positive or matter-of-fact 
hblurians ; he considers iiumi such ns ho found them to be, and not 
such ns they might or ought to be ; he relates with tho sumo coolness 
an atrocious act as a general one; and he sccni.s to blame failure 
resulting from incapacity, or weakness, or scrupulousness, more than 
tho success resulting from boldness and abilities, however imprincqded. 
Like some other statesmen, he considers an error in politics as worse 
than a orimo. it must be observed however that Guicciardini lived 
in an age of triumphant dishonesty, that he was the contemporary of 
the Itoi'gioB, of Ferdinand of Aragon, of Ludovico Sforza, Hourbon, 
l*cscai*a, and the worst of the Medici; and it is no wonder therefore 
that ho ascribes the acts of public men to two great sourcos, soliish 
calculation, or passion, and seldom, if ever, to virtue, or disiutorcsted- 
uess. Collections have been made of tho moral an*i political 
aphorisms scattered througli his work, by his nephew Ludovico 
Guicciardini (Antwerji, 1585), by Aiighiari (Venice, 1625), and others. 
Gorbinelli published another collection of principles and sentimces 
which it appears that Guicciardini had written separately for his own 
guidance : • Consigli e Avvortiinenti in materia di Re I’libblica © di 
Fiivata,* Paris, 1576. Part of his correspondence was published by 
Frk Remigio, in bis * Cousiderazioni civili sopra I'lstoria di hran^sco 
Guicciardini,’ Venice, 1582. Other letters of Guicciardini, wntten 
during bis Spanish legatioui have been published by Rosin i : * Lcga- 


^one di Sjmgna/ Pisa, 1825, Bottn, a Piedmontese writer who died 
in 1887, baa written an able continuation of Guicciardinis history in 
50 books: *Storia (Vltalia continuata da qaeJla del Guicciardini aino 
al J780, di Carlo Rotta,* 10 vole, 8vo, 

^ GUIDO, D* AREZZO, who stands very prominently in all musical 
histories ns the discoverer of the path which led to the invention of 
tho modern system of notation, and of the true art of teaching singing, 
together with other improvements, was bom at Arezzo in Tuscany, 
towards the end of tho 10th century. When young lio entered the 
Renedictine monastery of that city, probably ns a chorister, and after- 
wards became a monk of the order. There he first conceived n new 
method of writing music, and of instructing in the art ; and having 
well digested bis plan, he there also carried it into effect, at a schuol 
opened by him for the purpose. On tho old system, it is stated, ten 
years were consumed in acquiring a knowledge of plain song only ; 
Guido's, wo are told, reduced tho years to as many months. His 
BUccesB excited, as commonly happens, the jealousy of his brethren, 
and ho was driven to seek (in asyliiiii in another monastery. This wo 
learn from h» letter to Michael, a brother monk ; and from the same 
it appears that the fame of his school having reached tho cars of 
Po|)e John XIX., he was invited to Romo, and had tho honour not 
only of explaining to the sovereign pontiff the nature of his new 
method, but of teaching the holy father to sing by it. 

On bis return from Romo ho visited the abbot of Pompnsa, in the 
duchy of Ferrara, w'lio ]»crBuaded him to settle in that place. Here 
it was he wrote liis ‘ Micrologiis,* or brief discourse on music, in w'hich 
most of his inventions are described, os well as his method of instruc- 
tion. Rut his doctriiio of solmisation, or the use of the syllables uf, 
re, mi\ &C., is not mentioned in tliat work ; it is explained in a small 
tract under the title of * Argumeiitiiui novi Cantus inveuiendi.’ The 
date of his death is unknown : it was probably about the middle of 
the 11th century. 

^ To Guido we are indebted for the invention of the Staff, namely, the 
Rnes and spaces ; for the reformation of the Scale, as also of the mode 
of uotiitinii, and for the art of Solmiaaiion. Musical instruments 
being, it is to be )>resutned, very imperfect iu his day, he taught his 
scholars to sing by a monochord, lor tho proper division of which 
he gives precise rules; but his ^reliance was on a system of hexa- 
cliords, or scales of six notes, which he substituted for the ancient 
tetrachords, and on the syllables he applied to the different sounds. 
To this invention Guido is mainly indebted for tho fame ho has so 
long enjoyed. Tho art of counterpoint, and other important dis- 
coveries made before and after his time, have been attributed to him, 
but the assertions whicli have assigned to the ingenious ecclesiastic that 
to which he has no title, and never claimed, have been fully refuted. 

GUIDO RENI (whom we place here as being, like Raffoollo more 
generally known by his Christian name) was boni at Rologna in 1574, 
where he studied painting, first under Denis Calvart, a Flemish artist 
of high reputation, and afterwards visited the school of the Caracci, 
who are reputed to liave been jealous of him. He appears to have 
been some time undecided with respect to the style he should adn])t. 
At first, ns might bo cx]»ected, ho followed the Caracci, preferring how- 
ever tho manner of Ludovico. On visiting Rome he carefully ex- 
amined every thing worthy the attention of an artist, and was en- 
raptured with the works of Raffaelle. Ho was also much stnick with 
tho great eflecst of the style of Caravaggio, wJiich he attempted for a 
time, but happily laid it aside for the style pecitliiirly his own, in 
which the felicitous combination of grace, ease, grandeur, and elegance, 
with the highest perfection in the mechauical jiarts, lightness of pencil, 
freedom of touch, and exquisite delicacy, obtained him the universal 
applause of his contenqioriiries, and huvo secured him the lusting 
admiration of posterity. His genius was not indeed equally adapted 
to all subjects. He preferred and excelled in thoKo in which tender- 
ness, 2)athoB, or devotion predominate ; and in these he is distinguished 
from all other painters. He had a peculiar manner of painting the 
eyes large, tho mouth small, the nostrils coinjirossed, and the toes 
mtber too cJoi^'cly joined. His heads are considered by inuiiy os equal 
to those of Ratlacile in correctness of design and propriety of expres- 
sion, an o] union in which we do not coincide : as n^gards iutcllectual 
character, sentiment, and purity, there can bo no comiiarisou inode 
between them. His standard of female beauty was founded on tbo 
antique, the* Venus dc’ Medici* and tho *l)aughtora of Niobe,* and 
hence perhaps has arisen a certain monotony. He finished hia jdetures 
with great care ; liis colouring is extremely clear and jiure, but some- 
times, especially iu his later pictures, there is a greyish cast which 
changed into a lurid colour. It is to bo lamentoii that au incurable 
prcqieDsity to gambling reduced him to distresscil circumstanees, so 
that his iiocessitieH compelling him to work for immediate Hulisistence 
without due regard to his honour and hia fame, many of hw later 
perforuiauccB arc much inferior to those which he painted in his 
Happier days. Ho died August 18, 1642, aged sixty-eight. His works 
have always and justly btfeii admired all over Europe, continually 
rising iu estimation and value. Among his most celebrated works 
were — au altarpicce in the church of St. Philip Neri at Fano, repre- 
senting Christ delivering tho Keys to St. Peter; a *St. John,* in tbo 
Ai'chiepisoopal Gallery at Milan; the 'Virgin and Child and St. John,' 
iu the Tanoro Palace at Bologna ; and the * Penitence of St» Peter afto 
denying Christ,’ with one of the apostles comforting him, iu the Zaui- 
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ieri Palace, one of his most excellent works. There are several of 
is pictures in tlie National Gallery, iucliiflitig some of large size and 
considerable celebrity. 

GUIQNES, JOSEPH HE, was born in 1721 atPontoiae, and Btiidied 
the Oriental languages under Stephen Fourmont. In 1745 ho was 
nominated Oriental interpreter to the royal library in the place of 
Fourmont, and in 1752 was chosen a member of the Acaddmie dos 
Belles Lettres. The French revolution reduced him to great desti- 
tution, but he supported his misfortuno with equanimity, and refused 
to accept any assistance. He died at Paris in 1800. 

His * llistoiro QcSndrale des Huns, dos Turcs, des Mogols, ct dcs 
autn^s Tartares Occideutaux,' Paris, 175C-58, 5 vols. in 4to, is written 
with great industry, and founded upon Oriental authorities, many of 
which had not been made use of before ; but the work is defective in 
point of criticism and stylo. He has however the undoubted merit of 
being the first writer who attempted to compare the accounts of 
Western authors with those of China. Tie was the first who also 
attempted to discover the origin of the ITuns, Turks, Avars, and 
other barluirous nations, and to trace out the road by which they 
reached the ^vest of Asia and Europe. The other principal works of 
Be Guignes ore — twenty-eight memoirs inserted in the collection of 
the Memoirs of the Academie des Inscriptions. The most important 
of thfjii are— *Mt5moires sur quclques Evdnemens qiii concernent 
niistoire des Hois Cirocs de la Baotriane;' 'Sur quclqiies Pouples 
qui out rnvahi I'Einpire Romain; ’ *Sur les liiaisons et Ic Commerce 
des Romains avec les Tartares et les Chinois.' Many of his memoirs 
are designed to prove the Egyptian origin of tlie Chinese. Of these 
the principal is entitled, * Mdmoiro dans loquel, apr^s avoir examind 
rOrigiue des Lettres Phcnicienues et Hebraiques, on cssaie d*dtablir 
que le caraci^ro epistolique, hicroglyphique, et symbolique des 
Egyptiens so retroiivent dans Ics earaet^ros Chiuois, et que la nation 
Chinoiso est unn colonio Egyptienno.* The * Mdrnoii^ snr lo Com- 
merce des Francois dans le Levant avant les Croisades.' is one of con- 
siderable value. Be Cuignes wrote many able papers for the ‘Journal 
des Savaiis,' of wliich ho was one of the most active editors for 
thirty-five years. He left in manuscript — 1, ‘Biverscs Notices des 
Auteiirs Arabes ; * 2, ‘Mdmoire Mur lo Commcrco des Chinois avec lea 
Russes;* 3, ‘Histoire.de la Chine,* compiled from Chinese authoi's ; 
4, ‘Memoires Historiques cl Gi^o^raphiques sur I'Afriques d'apr^s les 
Auteurs Arabes.’ He also edited, 1, the translation of ‘ Choo-King,' 
1770, by Gaubil, which he revised and corrected according to the 
Chinese text, and enriched with very valuable notes ; 2, ‘ Eloge de la 
Ville Moukden, Poetiie Chinois, compn.s6 par TEmpereur Kienlong.* 
1770, and ‘ Ji’Art Militaire des Chinois,* 1771, both translated by le 
Vbre Amiot. 

OITISCIIAIU), CHARLES, a colonel in the service of Frederick the 
Great, distinguished himself in the Seven Years* War, after the end of 
which he availed himself of the leisure of ])eace to write several works 
on the military art of the ancients: — 1. ‘ Mi^moires Militaires sur les 
Grecs et les Romains/ in which ho criticises the opinions of Folard, 
and exposes his iniatakes. [1 *\>lard, J. C. nL'.] 2. ‘ Momoir€^8 ilis- 
toriqiies et Critiques sur plusicurs Toints d’Autiquitds Militcures,' 
which contains a reply to the ('hevalicr Looz, w*Lo had written a book 
in defence of Folanl. 

GUISE, or OUYSE, DUKES OF, the title of a branch of the 
sovereign house of I.oriaine, which settled in France at tlie beginning 
of the sixteenth ceuiuiy. (*Iaude of T^orroiuc, fifth son of Rene II., 
duke of I^orraine, and of I’hilippa of Gueldcrhuid, aftt^r contesting his 
father's succession with his elder brother, went lo France, whore he 
luarried Antoinette de Bourbon in 1513. He served with distinction 
in the French armies, and was severely wounded at the battle of 
Marignan in 1515. lu 1527, Francis 1. made him duke of Guise in 
Picardy, and peer of France. He died in 1550, leaving a numerous 
family. One of Ids daughters manied James V., king of Scotland, by 
whom she liad Mary Stuart Claude’s eldest son, Francis, born in 
1510, succeeded to the title of duke of Guise. He had bcoii previously 
made by Heriii II. duke of A umalc, or Albemarle, in Normandy, in 
1547, and he inarried Anna of Este, daugliter uf tlie duke of Ferrara, 
and grand-daughter, by her mother Renee, of Louis XII. Francis of 
Guise was the most illustrious of his family, both for his military 
talents and for his humanity and generosity, qualities not very 
common among the warriors of that age. Owing to a severe wound 
which he received in his face at the .siege of Boulogne in 1545, and 
which left a tear for the rest of his life, he was called Balafrd, or 
‘Scarred.’ ^ lie ibuglit in the wars against Charles V., and afterwards 
against Philip IL, and took Calais from the English, wlio liod poHsessed 
it for more than two centuries. Ho and his brother Charles, cardinid 
of Lorraine, had the principal share in the government of Franco under 
the reigns of Henri 11. and Francis II. The conspiracy of Aniboise 
(as it was called) by the Calvinists and the prince of Oondd, was 
intended to overthrow the power of the Guises; but the duke having 
Lad timely information of it, removed the king, Francis II., to 
Aniboise, and had himself appointed lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, upon which most of the conspirators were arrested and 
executed. Under Charles IX the influence of tlie Guises somewhat 
declined, the court being divided between two parties, that of Guise 
and that of Condd and Coligny. The war of religion having broken 
Out in 15C2 by the affray at Vasay, where the Buke of Guise's servants 


and attendants killed a number of Calvinists, the duke fought under 
the Constable of Montmorency at the battle of Bronx. Shortly after 
he was murdered iu his camp before Orldans by Poltrot de Herd, a 
Calvinist, who looked uxion him as the most formidablo enemy of his 
co-religionists, 

Tlio character of Francis duke of Guise has been the object of much 
angry distortion, in consequenco of his having lived hi times of 
religious and civil strife. Francis’s oldest son, Henry, also called the 
Balafrd, from a scar which he received in battle, succeeded to his 
father's titles, and became the leader of his fiowerful party. Less 
magnanimous and more factious than his father, he mixod deeply in 
all the intrigues and plots of the League, a political and religious asso- 
ciation first projected by his uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, ostensibly 
for the piirpoBo of defending the Roman Catholic religion and the 
king, but in reality to rulo over both king and kingdom for party 
purposes. Henri of Guiso was one of the advisers of tho St Bartlio- 
lomew, and he ordered tho murder of Coligny. He excited the fury 
of the bigoted populace against the Calvinists, whom he not only 
defeated in battle, but hunted down in every part of the kingdom, 
with all the rutblessness of personal hatred. After the death of tho 
imbecile Charles IX., he ruled at will over the weak and profligate 
Henri 111., and obliged him to break tlie promises of peace and 
toleration wliich ho had made to tho Calvinist!*. Henri 111. however, 
and even his mother Catherine of Mc'dici, became jealous of the 
ambition and weary of the insolence of the Guises, and tho duke was 
forbidden to ajipear at the court and at I’liris. Upon this he tlieii 
openly mised the standard of revolt against liis sovereign, and defeated 
him iu his own capital on the 12th of May 1588. This was called the 
‘Day of tho Barricadoa.* Tlie king left Paris, and withdrewtu Chartres, 
from whence he convoked tho states-goneral of tho kiiigdoiu to assemble 
at Blois. There seems no doubt that the faction of the Guises intended 
to dethrone 1 feuri, and that for that purpose it kept up a treacherous 
correspondence with the Spaniards, who were then the enemies of 
France, and the pope. The states were opout^d at Blois on the 16th of 
October 1588, and the deputies were found to bo almost wholly in the 
interest of the Duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal, wlio were 
present. The session was stormy, and the rn 3 *al nutliority iu danger. 
The duke doinnuded to be appointed liigh- constable and genorAl-iii- 
chief of the kingdom. Henri III., pusilhiuimoiis and unprincipled, 
and advised by courtiers as wicked us hiiaself, I'c^sortcd to asHassinatiuii 
iu order to get rid of the Guises. Crillou, tlie commander of the 
French guards, was sounded for tho purpose. I will fight him 
openly," answered that brave olficer, ‘*aud shall endeavour to kill 
him." This did nut suit Henri, who found a more docile instrument 
ill Logiiac, first gentleman of the chamber, who {lickcd out nine 
Gascons of the new body-guard, and concealed them iu the king’s 
closet. As the Duke of Guise was entering the royal apartment on the 
23rd of Dceembor 1.588, be was pierced with daggers, and expired, 
exclaiming “ O God, have merry upon me 1 ** He died atthirty-oight 
ycjueof iige. He was brave, fearless, and gonorous to his friends, but 
unprincipled, unscrupulous, ambitious, and cruel to his enemieH. Tlie 
cardinal his brotlier was arrested and killed iu firisoxi the next dn 3 \ 
Their brother, the Duke of Mayciiiie, being absent, saved his life. 
Charles, eldest Eon of Henry Guise, who was yet a hoy, w:ih iiri'estcd 
at Blois, and confined iu the castle of Tours, from whicli he escaped in 
15fil. lie and his unJo of Mayeuiie, and his cousin ('harlea duke of 
Auiiiale, becaiue the leaders of the League against Henri IV. 
[A17MAI.£.] After that king's abjuration Charles duke of Guiso sub- 
mitted to him in 151)4, and the Duke of Maycuno followed liis exaiiiplo 
next 3 ’car. Charh-s w'aa made Governor of Provence, but under th*> 
following reign of LouLs Xlll. Cardinal Richelieu, jealous of his name 
and influence, obliged him to leave France. He retired to Tuscany, 
where he died in 1640. His son Henry II., born in 1614, was at first 
brought ui> for tho Church ; but after the death of his elder brothtu* 
he quitted the clerical state, and assumed the title of Duke of Guise. 
Having conspired against Cardinal Richelieu, ho was tried by tho 
IMirliamont, and condemned, pur coutumace, in 1641. In 1647 he 
placed himself at the head of tho revolted Neapolitans [Aniet.t.0 
Tomasso], but was taken prisoner by the Spaniards ; and being released 
in 1652, ho returned to Paris, where be died iu 1664, leaving no issue. 
His ' Memoires ’ were published after his death. His younger brother, 
Louis duke of Joycuse, left a son, Louis Joseph of Lorraine, duke of 
Guise, who died in 1671, leaving an infant son, who died in 1675, 
five years of age. The lino of the Guiaes thus became extinct; but 
the collateral branch of the dukes of Elboouf has continued to ihu 
prcBcut time. 

* GUIZOT, FUAN^:0IS-PI12RRE-GUILLAUMK, was born October 
4, 1787, at Nimes, in the French department of Qard, where his 
father, Franyois-AiidrJ Guizot, an advocate uf distinction, and a 
I’rotestant, became one of the victims of tho French Revuhitioii, ami 
was executed on the 8th of April, 17!>4. The widow, left with two 
sons, of whom Francois was the elder, removed from her native town 
to Genova, w'hcre she had some relatives, and whore she hoped to 
obtain a better education for her children. After having completed 
his studies in the gymuiisium of Geneva with exti'aordiuuiy success, 
aud acquired tho Gieek, Latin, German, English, and Italian languages, 
M. Guizot in 1805 proceeded to Paris for the purpose of studying 
jurisprudence; the schools of law having been re-ostablished in 1804 
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IncstcMicl, however, of proflecntitijl' this stmly, lie accepted an eugafj^e* 
inont 08 tutor iu fhe family of M.\St!ipfor, who liad been for many 
years ambiissador from Switzerland to Pans, an<l by liiin was iiitro- 
dtieed to AF. Sunivh in whose reception-rooms he haH the opportunity 
of hecorniii]^ acquainted with some of the most di.>tiii*;uidhed literary 
])crsonB of the time. In 1801» he publislied his first work, a ‘ Diction- 
Tiairo dcs Synonyiiies,* wliieh was followed hy ‘Viea des Poetes 
Fraiicais,’ and hy an edition of (libhoifs ‘Deelino nnd Fall of tho 
Roman Knipire,’ with historical notes by tho editor. M. Guizot had 
been for some time a periodical writer, and Ins ‘Annules d’JSdiiention,* 
d vola. 8vo, exteinl from 1811 to 1818. ilia lab.nts wore nlrea<ly 
known, when in 1812 M. de Foiitauos attaclii'd him to the University 
of Paris as assistant in the Professorship of History in tlie Faculty of 
Letters, and not loii^jj afterwards named liiiii Professor of Moilem 
History, a chair which he was peculiarly fitted to oconpy with <lis- 
tinction. In the winter of 1812 ho married Mademoiselle l*auliiie de 
Meulan, a lady of birth, who.^o family liad heon ruined hy the 
Revolution, and who supported herself and otliors of her family by 
journalism. iShe was considerably older than himself, Ijiit mnintainod 
lifT influence over him as loii^ as sho lived. In the winter, while 
M. Qui/ot was occupied wdth his duties as iVofes.^or of Modern 
History ho formed an intimate acquaintanc;n with M. Royor-Collar*!, 
who was then Professor of tho History of J'liiloHupliy. 

In the year 1814 M. Guizot paid a vLiL to bis mother, who was 
then ntsidin^ in her nativo town of Ninufs. llcfore his return, 
Louis XV^Jll. Iiad been seated on the throno of his ancestors : and tlic 
yiiuii*? profifaKor was indebted tf» the active friendship of M. Royer- 
(Jollaivl for tho patronage of M. Montesquiou, then miiiisier of the 
interior, who ap]'ointcd him his Bccretairo-gcn<.h'al. This was tho first 
step of M. Guizot in the career of politics, 'fhe return of Napoleon L 
from the island of Klha diH]ilacod him from his political situation, 
and he resumed his occupation as Professor of History. After the 
rcstoralion of JiOni'i XVII 1. Guizot was a)ipoitite<1 pcerotairc- 
pihieral to the Minister of Justieo. nnd his execution of the diiiit's of 
this nllico was strongly cciiKurutl by the. ultra-royalists. His first 
]iolitiLal pamphlet, ‘Du Gouvcriicment Reprcai'iitatif et do I'Ktat 
Aciuel du la I'Viinre* ydneed him in the ranks of tho constitutional 
royalists. In Ids ‘ Kssai Pur rinstriiction Piibliquc/ tmblished in 
ISUi, he dcl’cndod the cause of public education against tho attacks of 
the Jesuits. In ISIS he was natiical Consciller d'Ktab, and while 
M. Decazes wa-; iVliTiif^ter of the Interior, M. Guizot liad au oilice 
specially i irniccl for him in the communal administraiiou uf the 
departniiMii'.. 

After tljc assassiimtioTi of tho Due de Herri, F^diriniry 14, 1820, the 
ultra-royal if- 1 ]mrty gaiued iluj asceiidaney, and tho constitutional 
royal j.'sts, M. Decaze, M. lloytu’-tJollaT'd, M. Guizot, and the rest, were 
expelled from oHiec. l:i the years 1820-22 M. thdzot puhli-«hed 
several political pampldcts directed generally ju/ainst tho acl ministra- 
tion of M. VillMc. His treatise * Des iNloyous iruppositiou et de 
Gouvcrncmeiit dans ri‘ltat Actiicl do la Franco,* ]iiibli.shed in 1821, 
may bo regardcnl as an exposition of liis own political priueiples. His 
historical lectures at the Sorboiiiif^ >vero attended by crowded 
uudiimces, but tins free expression of Ids oydnituis gave olfeiico to the 
government, ami hL Ici-.tiiros were su.^ponde<l. M. Guizot then 
rcliiiquislicil politics for a time, ami resumed Lis Idstorical researches. 
In the ]icrioil from 1^22 to 1827. lie published a ‘ G\il lection des 
Memoiros rrlatifs K rjlistoire de la Revolution d’Aiigleterre,' a ‘ (*ol- 
Icctioii des M(Muoiri!S relatifs a VAneienne Histoire d<? FVance,' ‘ Iv’-sais 
Bin* riHstoire do France,* the first part of Ids ‘ Hi.'itoiro de la Revolu- 
tion d’ A ngletorre/ comprising tho whole of tlio reign of Charles I., 
and his ‘ IO.-^hjus Hisioriques sur Shakes] learo.' Ileal o established tho 
‘ Revue Fram^aist*,* riid was one of tlie founderB of the society calletl 
“Aide-toi, le Ciol t’aitlora" (Assist thyself, and Heaven will assist 
thee), the object of which Avas to secure the freodiim of tdeetiona. 

In 1S28 tho iididstry of M, de Martigiiac allowed him to resume his 
lectures at the Sorboniie : they woi'o attended by very large iiU!nboi*s, 
and occu]ii*^d iiiueli of liis time from 1828 to 1830. At Lho end of 
1828 bo married his second wife, idcc<^ of his first W'ife, who when 
kIio was dyiip,' advised the union. In 1829 ho Ava.s re-appointed (Joii- 
seillcr d’h^tat, and in tho sanio year beeaine part-criitor of the * Joiirnal 
dt H Delmts ’ and of ‘ Le Tonqis.* In January 18t‘5t) he Avas cli'cteil for 
tlio first time a member of Uio Chamber of Deputies by the 
arroiidisb-eriieiit of Lisieux, dejiartnient of Calvados, Avbere bo had au 
estate. 

Al. Guizot had assisted largely iu ])r»ducing the RoA’olutiou of 18.50, 
which expelled CMiarlos X. anil introduced J.ouis-J*liilippe, and tho 
couimissioii Avliich sal in tho Hotel do Ville on the iJlst of July 
named him Aliiiistcr of Public Instruction, and the next day apjioiuted 
him Minister of the Interior. Tho ordiii^ccs of tho 2iid of Novoin- 
hop ill the same year ]iut au end to his ministry ; he opposed that of 
Lafittc, who succisciled him, ainl Bup])ortcd strongly that of Casiniir 
IVricr. In tho cabinet of the J Jth of October 1832, of which Marshal 
Souil Avas the head, ho became airain the Alinister of Ihiblic Instruc- 
tion. Ill Ids dcjairtinout of the government many iuj]»ortiint reforms 
AA'ero carried out. The law of tho 28th i»f Juno Is.iJ, on primary 
education, ]>re]>ared hy himself, raised in a brioi ja-riod, iu 9000 cum- 
miiues, tho A'illngo school-rooni for the iiistruelion t»f tho A*i11age poor. 
This ministry aviib dissolvetl February 22,. 1 830, but under tlie ministry j 
niou. uiv. \uu Ml. 
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of AI. AlolA Avhieh followed, he was recalled to bis former office. Ho 
afteAA'ords acccpt'.'d an embassy to London, under the ministry of 
M. Thiers, but the treaty Avhich ho concluded July 15, 1810, Avas 
received with mueb diasatiefiictiou in France. 

The iiiinisfry uf Al. Thiers was dissolved, nnd though in the cuhiuot 
of October 29, 1840, the Duke of Dalmatia (Sou It) was president of 
the council, Al. Guizot, avIio bt camo Minister of Foreign Allkirs, was 
in fact the lioad of tho gOA’crninent. Tho long ministry ofAI. Guizot 
Avas teriiiiiiatcd^ Febniiiry 24, 1818, by lho abdication uiid flight of tho 
king, J40uis-Pliili]){»e. AI. Guizot liinisolf mtidi* his osciipe iu tho dmcis 
of a workman ; he Avas allowed to return to France iu 1849, when ho 
also returned to politics by his ]»auii»hlot, ‘ De la Democratie on 
Franco.* Ho also published in tho ‘ Revue Coutouqioraiuo,' the 
articles ‘ Pourquui la Revolution d’Auglctvrrc a-t-ollo reussi? ;* ‘ Meuk, 
on la Fin do la Revolution d’Anglelerre ; ’ and ‘ I'ortraits I'eriticiues * 
of several men of etiiiiieuce. After the deatli of Luui^-l'hilijtpu in 
1850 he is iindurstood to have juiued tho Ruurhuii party called the 
Fusion, and to have bccuuiu one of tho siqiporbers of the journal 
called ‘ L’ Assemble Natioiiah^’ Avliieh re]ire±juiits that party. After 
the coup d'etat he published in the 'Revue (*ontciuporiuiiu * aii article 
'Cromwell seriiit il Koi V Cromwell iu a short time became Ruiperur, 
auil tho.se who desire tu see a coiistitutienul govcruuient cstublUlied 
iu France must Avait, 

Al. Guizot's ' llisteiru de la Civilisation,’ 5 voIb. 8vo, coniaius the 
substance of his lectures delivcruiL at the Sorboinie. His * liistoire do 
la Revolution d*Augleterro ' Avas extended iii 1852 by the ' History of 
Oliver Cromwell,* and comjdctcd thi-s year (185(5) by the ‘ Hi. -buy 
ofllichiird Cromwell, and tho Restoration uf Charles II.’ All those 
historical works have been translated into Kiiglish, as Avell a.s hi.4 
*^tudo Jlistoriipie siir Washington,! * Mhakespeure, et boh 'Jeiiip.-',* 
'(.'Onioille, et hou Temps,’ * AlediLatioii.s ct Ltudes ALo rales,’ ' lOtiides 
des Rt aux Arts ou Gcuuhul/ and a small work on tho * Married Life uf 
Jtacliel Lady itussel.* 

GULDFNITS, or GULDIN, HARAKKUK, afterwards Paul, Avas 
burn at Sb Gall in 1577, and was bnsd a Protestant, but became a 
Roman Catholic in or bcfui u 1.597, in wliieh year lie took the vows of 
a .lesuit, ixs * eoadjultir temponLlis.’ Having shown a talent for mathc- 
mal icH, he avos allowed U» study at Romo, and afterwards taught, first 
at (irutz, then at Vienna. IFo Avritto for tho Gregoriau Calendar 
agaiu.'jt Culvisiiis, and against. tScali',»er, on the precession of the eipii- 
jioxes : also oil the geitgrapliieal ]iroblcm of the incihuil of iiuuibering 
lho days of Iho.io Avlio sail tu the new world, ou Ccntrubarycs, and 
other tilings. He died iu 1G43. This is the account given by Riceioli 
t)f a AA'riler whoso memory would nob have required notice in tlii.s 
Avurk if it had not been for sonio propositiouH uientiuiKMl by Pappu.^, 
Aivliich he appropriabed witlnust acknowledgement, and which for a 
long time pa-tiMOti utider his name. Tlie^ic proposibions, though they 
now merge iu au elt^meuiury formuhi of the iiitognil calculus, and arc 
nut used in the form in Avhich PajqMis ainl Guldiuus exhibited th< iii, 
iievertheh s.-i give a A'ery good eoiineptioii of the properties of the ceiilro 
of figure, and, under the title uf the ' t^eiitrobaryc Afethod/ form an 
iiitorestiug step iu the chain of iva-.uiiings which ]irecciled the 
ditl'ereniial caleulii.>4. 

Tho Avork of (inldinu.'*, ‘ 1 >»: CVutn» Gravit;iti-i ’ (of Avhich the first 
book wa.s ]iublisiit;d at- Vienna iu Hm 35, and tlie rest, owing to tliii 
disliirlnMl storle of the eoiuifiy, in l!»4u and JfMl), i.s a laboured geome- 
trical tn‘ati,se on the ])ropc}‘tie.^ of the ciMitro of gravity, iucJiuliiig 
iqijdioations and verijii;atieii.s of tho theorems of I’ajipus, but no 
deiiion.stratioii. Tiie attempt to jirove tho.*ie theoreiii.i was a failure in 
I the liautls of Giildiuus. To ]iut it bey end question that this Avritor 
n ally did burrow from hh; jtredeeessor, avc subjoin a ]iarugra]>h from 
the preface of the seventh book of the colloetien of Pappus, taking 
the Latin text uf Coiiiuuiridiue, Avliicli Avas piiVilished b.-fere Oiildiiius, 
and which he cites. It must be remembered that the text of this 
preface is very imperfect : — “ PerfecLoriini iitroruuique ordiuum ]»ro- 
pertio compusita est ex propurt-ioue uniphisiiiatum, et rect.-ivuiu 
liuearuui sliuiliter ad uxe.s duct arum h fiuneLis, qine in ipsis gravitatis 
centra sunt. Iniperfeetoriuti antem pro|i(jrtiu compo.->iba est ex pre- 
]>ortione auqdiisiuutum, et (rirruinl'creiiti irum h piiiictis qu.c in jpsis 
sunt Centra gravitatis, fact.irum.” 

Iiut the work id' Guldiuiis i^dld tlio attentinii of a more powerful 
gi'uijieter to the subject. He b.id made Bomc ubjcelions fo the theory 
of indivisibles of Cuvalleri, to Avhich the latter nqilicd in tho third of 
liis ' Kx(:icitatioin»»‘,* ami ciified bis rcjdy by milking tho method uf 
inclivisiblcs furnish the demonstratiuu which Guldiiiua Avas nut able to 
find. It is tlicrefere to Cavalieri, and not to Guldinus, that tho credit 
is due uf having made the first advance upon J’apiuis. 

GUNST, PJK'riOR VAN, au excellent Dutch ])ortrait- 0 Dgravcr, who 
however possess«.:d more patience than ability', avhh bora at Amsterdam 
about 1GG7- He engraved a set of tun lull length portraits, after 
Vandyck, from drawings made in Jhiglaiid in J713 by Arnold 
Huiibraketi, Avho received one liundred lloriiis each for them. He aLo 
engraved a set of portraits, after Vandi-r W'ei H', i'or Larrey’s ‘ History 
of I'higland;* and ho i^ngraved Hie portrait of Fraiiciscus Juiiiiis, after 
Vaii<h?r W'crir, Avhich i.'^ insert cl us a fruulLpiuce to the 'I’ictura 
Veioriim,’ Rotterdam, 1G94. His works are extremely neat iu exe- 
nitiun, especially the heads : he a]ipeard tu have studied tho works uf 
the Drovot.s. Ameiig his historical, or figure pieces, Avhich are inferior 
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to his porirait8y nino * Lovea of the (irodH/ after Titlao. The date 
of his death ia not. known. 

GUNTER, EDMUND, was l>om in the county of Hertford, but 
descondcui originally from (luntcr's 'Powii, in Brecknockshire. He 
■was educated on ilie royal foundation at Westminster School, and 
elected tliciu-e to Christchurch College, Oxford, in tho year 1590, 
being then tsighteeii years of ago, where he took the degrees in Arts. 
Mathematics were tho prevailing studios of his youth, and about the 
year Di06 ho invented the sector, and wrote tho description and use 
of it in Latin, many copies of which were taken in writing, but none 
of them printed. Aft'^-r this he look orders, became a preacher, in 
1514 was admitted to read the Si nt<uici s, and proceeded to the degi*ue 
of liachelor in Divinity. But his genius still leading him chiefly to 
mathematical pursuits, when Mr. Williams n^signed the professorship 
of astronomy iu Gresham College, he Wiis chosen to succeed him on 
the titli of March 1G19. He died ou the luth of Documher 1G2G, 
about the foi'ty-fifth yeiir of his age. (Ward, * Lives of tho Qnisham 
I'rofessors.’) 

The works of Gunter are as follows : — 

1. ‘Canon Triangulorum,' 8vo, London, 1G20, and 4to, l(i2d. A 
table of logarithmic sines, Ac., to seven decimal places, the first of the 
kind which viere piiblisliod ou Briggs’s system of logarithms. 

2. ‘Of the Sector, Cross- staff, and other Insirumonts' (first pub- 
lished in 162*1). The invention of the sector, which now forms a ])iirt 
of every case of ilrawing iiisirnments, is due to Gunter, and its uses 
are described by him in three books. The cross-stafr is not the sur- 
veying instrument now known by that unine, but an instrument for 
taking angles, consisting of one straight line moving at right angles to 
another, with sights at their extremities. 

X ‘The De^crijjtion iiinl Tbc of his Majesty’s Dials in Whitcdiall 
Garden/ 4 to. London, 1G2L These dials (•lestroyed in 1G97) were 
constructed by Gunti'r. 

The first twi> of these Avorks went through five editions, the fourth 
of which, purporting to be examined and enlarged by W. L. (William 

J.eybonni), contains iiuprovL'inont.s in tho sector by Samin l Foster, &c. 
’fhe fifth, which is a reprint of the fourth, Avas ]uih1ished in and 

(Avith a new title-page only) in 1680. 

C miter’s writings (the ‘Canon Triangulorum’ excepted) cotisiHl 
almosit entirely of a description of gra)iliicnl methods of coiistructiug 
pi'ohlenis in trigonometry, navigation, Ac. He Avas tho first who hud 
doAA'ii a logarithmic scale ujioii wootl, anrl used it for the purjioses of 
tiui draughtsman. This scale is still used, and goes by hi.< name. The 
f'oiumon chain used by surveyors hIho goes by his name. 'J’iic fir.st 
obs(‘rvatioii of the variarioii of the compass is <lue to Giititer. 
A\’nrd infers this from a lotier <if Dr. NN’allis to Sir Hans Sloaue, 
atrrihuling the observation to a Grosliam professor about 1625, AA'hich 
could he no other than Gunter. Ollier writers mention the same 
discover^’, hut without stating tlioir authority. The hdloAving is tho 
account of Gunter liimself (*Oii the Cros.s-.Mtall',’ book ii. ch. 5), in 
which the enunciation of the variation is nil appendage to an 
examjilc of the method of taking angles by the cross-staff, as 
follow.s ; --“Su that if the iiiagncticiil azimuth AZM shall he 8. 1” 7', 
and tliG sun’.s ii/.liiiutli A ZX 72 ' 52', then muMt N Z M, the difference 
Iteiwceu the tAi^o iiieridiaus, give the variation to be 11 15', as 

Mr. Borough heretofore found it by his olmcrvations at Limehouse in 
the year 15S0. But if tlio niHguetical azimuth AZM shall he 79” 7', 
and the Min’s azimuth A ZX 72' 52', then .shall the variation N ZM 
he only 15', as I liave sometimes found it of late. Hereupon I 
inrpiiied after the ]jlaco avIu re Mr. Borough observed, and went to 
Limehouse with some of my friends, and took Avilh us a quadrant of 
three-foot seiuidiariicter, and two neorlles, the one above six inches and 
the other t'-n inches long, where 1 made tlie sumidiaimder of my hori- 
zontal plane AZ 12 inches; ami towards iu;:lit, the J:ith of June JG22, 
I uuule observation in various part.-s of the ground, and found as 
followcth.” Eight observatkous are then given, tlio results of AA'hich 
are from 5'' 40' to G" 111', with a mean of 5 ' 58'. 

Gunter is said to haA'c been tlio first who introduced the words 
cosine, cotangent, Ac., in place of sine of the complement, Ac. In 
the preface of the ‘ Canon,’ lie speaks of the “ sine of the comidemeiit, 
Avhich in oiifi word may he called the cosine,” as if he were intro- 
ducing a new word. There is also the testimony of Briggs (‘ Arith. 
liOfr./ cap. Bf) that Gunter suggested to him the use of the arithmetical 
coxuplemt-nt. NVhaievci’ in short could be done by a well-informed and 
ready-witted person to make tho new theory of logarithms more inline- 
diately available iu practicre to those who Averc not skilful mathemati- 
cians was done by Gunter. 

GURNEY, JOSEriJ JOHN, was born August 2, 1788, at Earlham 
Hall, near Norwich, the country residence of his father, John Gurney, 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, and one of the ])art- 
iiers of the Norwich bank. He Avas tho tenth child of eleven children 
hit by Mrs. Gurney at her death, hJizabeth Gurney being the third. 
[Fiiv, Mii.s. Eliza UKT ii]. Josejih Gurney completed his education 
at Oxford under a priA'atc tutor, without becoming a niember of tho 
university, of which liowcA’er ho enjoyed many of the n<lvantagcs. 
lift acquiicd the Hebrew and Syriac languages, as well as Greek and 
Latin, mathem»tic.s, and a large amount of general knowledge. After 
the <leiith of his broUuT tlolin in JSl'J, he ahHuincd liis brother’s 
Ghristiau name iu arldition to his fiwu. Josepli John <iuriiey iu 1818 


became a reooguiaed Minister of the Society of Friends, and his 
preaching is described as having boon very impressive. Ho accom- 
panied Mrs, Fry in her journey to Scotland in 1818, and to Ireland in 
1827, to inquire into the state of the prisons, and of the results of 
this last journey he wrote a Report addressed to the Marquis Welles- 
ley, lord-licuteiiaiit of Ireland, which was afterwards published. 
In 1887 ho visited tho United States of America and the Canadas, and 
WIW 5 absent about throe years. Tho journal of his travels was printed, 
hub only for private circulation. In .1841 bo made a journey m 
Holland, IhOgium, and Germany, accompanied by Mrs. Fry, and in 
1842-13-44, another journey to France and Switzerland, in the earlier 
part of which he was again accompanied by Mrs. Fiy. The object 
of these journeys Avas t«> introduce improvements iu prison-discipline, 
and also to induce the French government to abolish slavery iu the 
Froiuih colonies, for which purposes he had an interview with Louis- 
T^hilippe, and much communication with M. Guizot. 

Jo.seph John Gurney was the author of several works, religious and 
moral. His ‘Observations on the Distinguishing Views and BraoticeH 
of the Society of Friotids ’ has been several times reprinted, as have 
also his ‘ ICssays on tho liSvidences, Doctrines, and rroctical Operation 
of Christianity,’ a work intended for Christiana generally. All his 
works are ably and judiciously written. He took nu active jiart iu 
many benevolent societies, such as those for the abolition of slavery, 
for the repeal of the laws inilicting capital ])unishmcut8, in peace- 
societies, tRm]>erance-sooietieH, the Britinh and Foreign Bible Society, 
and others. His donations to charitable institutions aud for the relief 
of public distress were numerous and i>riucely. His private gifts were 
only bounded by his judgment as to what was appropriate iu each par- 
ticular case. He dieil ou the 4bh of January 1847, at Earlham Hall. 

{A/rmoirs of Joseph John Gnmey^ with trivet ions from his Jonrnat 
and Corrtispondmcn, edited hy Joseph Jievan Jiraithwaite^ 2 vols. 8vo.) 

GUllWOOI>, JOHN, an officer whose name will always be honour- 
ably associated witli that of the Duke of Wellington, must have been 
horn in 1791, as it is iucldentally mexitioueil that ho ceased to ho a 
ward of chaut'ory aud came of ago in l8l2. He entered tho army as 
an ensign in tho 52iid regiment iu 1 80S, aud served during tho Avar 
ill the i'eulnsula, where he Avas distinguished for his accurate know- 
ledge of the French and Spanish language:^'. He first emerged 
notice as Lieutenant Gurwood, by volunteering to load the forlorn 
hope at the storming of Ciudad Uodrigo, on tlie 19th of January 
1812. Circumstances afterwards led him to print a minute account 
of all the transactions in which he Avas personally concerned on that 
night in a pain])lilct, Avhich is one of the most curious and iiiKiriiclive 
contrilmtious in existence to tho history of the IVniiisuiar War, con- 
taining a number of details Avhich are etniuontly characlerihtic and 
sugtrestivo. AV’^lieri lie knew that Ills oiler had been accepted, “ I kept 
ou eating,” he tells ns, “ jiriiicipally bread, but 1 carefully controlli'd 
my thirst, knowing how insatiable it hccomcs under iiorA'uns excite- 
ment. Ou tho cun(rert 4 *.il signal for the assault --three guns from 
the batteries — my heart beat dtMible quick, and 1 applied my mouth 
to the calaba.'^h of .hick .hmes, from which 1 swallowed a gulp of 
‘aguarcljeute.* On arriving at tlie to]» of the hn^iich, 1 beav a musket 
levelled not far from my head, and a h'rcxichmaii in the act of pulling 
tho trigger. I bobbed my head in tinn^ hut was Avoiuided aud 
Htuiiucd by the fin*. 1 found myself at thi; bottom of the breach ; .1 
cannot tell liow long 1 was there, hut on ])uttiiig my hand to tht^ hack 
of my head, AA'heru I fell that i had been wounded, 1 found that the 
skull Avas nut fractured.” Kecovering from liis trance, “we again set 
up a shout, seramhled up tlie breach, and gained the ratnjiurt of the 
hostioii.” Hei'u his attention was attracted by steiug onn of his men, 
Bat Lowe, in the act of bayoneting a French officer Avho resistod being 
]»luudered, and lie saved the Frenchman by knocking doAvu the Irish- 
man. His ]irisoijer guiiled him to u tower, Avliere lie found tho Breiicli 
governor of tho place, and some other officers, who*had shut them- 
selves up from the now victorious Englisli soldiers. He summoned 
them to surrender, and tho door was unbarred ; but Pat Lowe, who 
hiul rejoined him, called out, “Dear Mr. Gurwood, they aa' 111 murder 
you ! ” and as he entered he was seized round tho neck, and fully 
expected a sword in his body ; but his alarm ceased on finding himself 
kissed by the fierson who had seized him, who added that he was the 
governor. General Jkirrii^, and that he yielded himself Ids prisoner. 
Gurwood carried him to Lord Wollington, whom ho found iu the 
ramparts, who paid to him, “Did you take him?” and, on bis replying 
in the affirmative, handed to him the governor's sword, which had just 
been surrend'Ted, wifcli the observation, “ Take it, you are the proper 
porson to Avear it.” He Avorc it ever after, and by special privilege 
when every oilier officer in the English army wore a regulation sword. 
From this time he became a noted oflicer ; but though be served with 
distinction during tlie rest of tho Boiiinsular war, and at Waterloo, 
where he received a severe wound, tho rank of colonel was the Jiighest 
that lie attained, and he did not become full colonel till 1841. In 
1 830 he Avas placed ou the unattached list, and shortly afterwards 
becarjio jirivato secretary to the Duke of AVollington. This appoint- 
ment led to a very remarkable publication. In 1834 he oomiueuoed 
tho issue of * Tho DesjMitclics of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 

K.G., iluring his various campaigns iu India, Denmark, Boi-tugal, 
Spain, the Low (^mubrics, and France, from 1799 to 1818, com- 
piled from oliicial aud authentic doouuieuts, by Lieutenant-Golouol 
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Gurmod.* The work extended, with a volume of index, to thirteen 
volumes ; the publication of it ocoii])ied the colonel for a series of 
years, and its popularity was unexpected and unexampled. No 
collection of official documents of any length has ever found its way 
into BO many libraries and so many hands. A second edition was 
call^ for, and an abridgment in one volume was issued to satisfy the 
curiosity of those who could not purchase the complete edition. The 
reputation of the Duke of Wellington appears to have been mate- 
rially raised by the publication, and most of his popularity in later 
life was based on the * Despatches.’ 

Colonel Giirwood urged him to give his consent to other publications 
bearing on liis military cai^eer, but did not slways succeed. The colonel 
was in the habit of showing his friends a paper by the duke on the 
battle of Waterloo, in answer to the ohserratious on the subject by the 
I’russiaii general Clausewitz, and was uiuch siiriirised at finding that 
one of those to whom he sliowod it was guilty of a breach of confi- 
dence. Tlio whole appeared in print in * Fraser's Magazine ’ as a 
portion of a review of Captain Siborne’s ‘ Uisstory of the Hattie.* The 
reader who is curious to see what Wollingiou had to say on Waterloo 
may he assured that ho will find it word for word in that magazino 
for duly lS4d, without the slightest intimation from whose ]ien it 
proceeds — a fact which would indeed never be conjec!turt:d by any one 

Tusiiig the article witlioiit ]>rovious inroruiiititni as to its authorship. 
Tiio duke also supplied to the present hiiirl of Kllcsmoro some observJi- 
tiouB on the batrle which arc iJiterwovcn witli his article on Aliaou'a 
‘History of the War ’in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ In return for the 
colonol's servic^es the ilukc a]ijH)iuted him deputi'-goveruor of the 
Tower of liondon. JIo again visited Spain in company with Lord 
Jilioi, tlic ])re-<fnt Karl of St. Germans, to endeavour to mitigate the 
cruidtios of the civil war between the (.\-irlistiS and Christiuos, in which 
neither ))arty gave quarter, and their mission was partially sinrcessful. 

From the time of the publication of some ])ortious of Napier’s 
^Jlistory of the Pcuinsular War' in J840, (Colonel Gurwood was 
involved in a disagreeable coiitroversy respecting the circLinisLaneos of 
the capture of the governor of (fimhul Uodrigo. An officer of the rank 
of major, who had commanded one of the sLorining parties, made si 
Rtatcmei.it in October .l8oS to the elfoct that ho (the major) had 
iicce])ted lh«j Riirrciidcr of the governor; that a swonl, afterwards 
found to 1)0 tliiit of an aide-dc eatii]>, had Ix'.eu jiresi'iitcd to him in 
token of Hurmider ; and lliat while he was engaged with two oHieers 
who laid hold of him for protcetioii, one on (?uch arm, LicMiieuaul 
Gurwood calm! up and ohiaiiied the sword of the governor; on seeing 
him jnvsoiit which on the ramparts, the major, aeeordiug to his own 
account, ‘‘ turned on his heel and loft the spot.” The major died in 
and this staicmoiil was made public in the following year in a 
second edition of that portion of Napiers history relating to the events 
of Ciudad Uodrigo, the first having stated that “ Mr. Ctiirwood, who 
though wounded had laten amongst the Jbreiuost at the leaser breach, 
received the governor’s sword.” Colonel (jlurwood had been in garrison 
with the major in 1834 at Portsmouth, and always wore the sword 
when in imifortn ; hut this circumstance hadin^t produced any remark 
from that officer. A long and vexatious discussion ensued on tin! 
jioint, which was brouglit to a close by a very singular incident. 
Gurwood did not know the name of the Freiicli ollicer whom he liad 
rescued from Pat Lowe, and whose evidence would of course bo most 
iuiporlaiit to show the justice of hi.s claims, as the Krencihman Jiad 
guided the Kiiglisliniaii t(j the tower whore the governor Was found, 
and witnessed what then took ])lace. in turning over the diiko's 
papers in 1814, the eoioncl found a letter addressed to Lonl Wellington 
in by a captive French officer named Uonfilli, who might, he 

inferred, be the ])er.soi] he was in scarcli of. ilo maile iucpxirie.s in 
Paris to ascertain if M. noulllli was still alive, found that lie was, 
wrote off to him, and recti ved a letter dated the 1st of May 1844, in 
wliicli M. Jjoiifilh informed liiui that he was indeed the officer whose 
lire he had saved, and giive a Htatement of all that hi! remembered of 
the night of the storm, which aifibred in some lew unessential parii- 
culars from the rocolLoctious of the colonel, hut in all essential imos 
coiiiirmcd bis statement, and was irrecoiicileable with that of the 
major. The colonel read it with fecliugs which ho declared it iuipus- 
Hibie to describe, flo visited M. Uoufiili at iii.s residence in France, 
and embodieil the history of the whole allair iii a pamphlet, of which 
he priutetl only fifty copies for private circulation, from one of which 
these particulars lU'c tsikeu. The ]>reiace is dated on the 1 4th of -luiic 
1845, and it was Iilh lost literary effort. On the 2rjtli of Doei'inbcr in 
the same year, in a lit of temporary insanity, which was attributed at 
the inquest to the ellccts of the wound he hu<l received so many years 
before at Ciudad Uodrigo, ho terminated his life by )iis own hand at 
Brighton, leaving a widow, a French lady, and three daughters. 

GUSTAVUiS KUIOKSON, or GUSTAVUS 1., King of Sweden, 
commonly called Gustavos Vasa, a descendant of the ancient kings 
of Sweden, was born May 2nd l4fiU at Ockestadt, near Stockliolm. 
Sweden, which by virtue of the treaty of Culmar made in the year 1 897 
had become a dopendeney of the crown of Denm.u'k, liad by a successful 
insurrection thrown off tlio Danish yoke, and witi at that time governed 
by a Swedish stadtholder. Denmark however never relaxed her efforts 
to regain her dominion, and she at length succccilcd, with the assist- 
ance of the Archbishop of Upsal, in the year 1519. Pi'oteatantiam 
began about this time to extend itself widely in Sweden, and on this 


account tlio^ pope and the arclibislLOp of Upsid, tho primate of the 
kingdom, afforded to Christian of Denmark all possible lielp. Christian 
seized upon the Swedish capital, and caused Erickson, of whom ho 
was most apprelunisivo, to be confined in Calloe, a Danisli fortress. 

ecclesiastical party, Christian procured him- 
self to be iickiiowledged king of Sweden by tho i^isseiiibled people, and 
crowned in their prosenco. Before his coronation he promised to 
wloaso all prisoners, and to maintain the rights and fi*eedoin of the 
Swedish ; hut within three days after his coronation, and on 

thoStiL of November 1.520, he vi«»hii.eil his solemn promise by ordering 
the chiefs of the most respeclablo Swedish families, and also the 
tnombers of thi! senate, to ho arrested, and aft»*rwai'ds boheadod in 
the market-place. Thus pesrished in ono day eiglitv-fimr persons, all 
belonging to the first families, and among them the father of Qustavus 
\ asa. When tlio people who wore assembled at the ])lacc of execution 
could no longer restrain their feelings, and showed a disposition to 
deliver their friends and countrymen from the hands of tho executioner, 
the Danish troops rushed upon tho unarmed multitude, and massacred 
all who fell into their hands, without distinction of ago or sex. 'J’hesc 
excciition:s wore continued for several days, and Christian thus hoped 
to destroy every adherent of tho Swedish p.ai'ty. The streets of Stock- 
holm ran with human blood ; for thx'eo days several hundred dead 
bodies lay upon tht! ground, and weii! at Icu/th burnt before the gate.s 
of the city. 

in the meantime young Kricksoii had cscaiutd from bi>i }irlson ; and 
after a short stay at Ijubock, where, in vain, ht! solicited the assistance 
of that powerful town, had fi'!il into the mouiitiiins of Dalecarlia. 
Here lio received intelligence of the bloody .‘icones enacted at Stock- 
lioliii, and of tho fate of his father. When (fiiristiaii was apprised of 
tlie escape, of tTiistavus, he set a price upon his head, and threateiici) 
with ilt?ath t*very one who gave liiin tlie IcaHt assistance. The dread 
occasioned by these tlireats clo.sed every door against him; and even 
an ohl servant, upon wlioao fidelity lie had coiinte<I, not only forsook 
liini, hut carried ofl* all his money. Disguised in rags, ho wjiiideivd 
about in Uh! inonntains of D.df'.carlia, till ,'it length ho found Hhclter 
as a labourer in tlie iiiiiiiM of Pahluii. After a short time Gustaviis 
left the mines, and entered as a day-l.ibourtsr into the service of a 
weal Illy fiinner at Wika, of the name of Felivson ; but lie was soon 
recognised a.s tli«! ilesceudant of the kings of Sweden, and, thi’oiiglj 
fear of Christian, wai rcfua.d an asylum. Wandering in the middle 
ol winter in this severe cliniati*, lie was in ininiincnl danger of perishing 
Ihroiigli cold and want. Some ]>r*asa!itj!, who fimnd him in a wood 
nearly iVo/en, brought liini to IVlerson, tho owner of their village; 
but here, also lie wa.M recognised, and while I'litorson received him 
with apparent kiiidtic.^s, he hetrayed hi *, abode to the Danish com- 
mander of the tlistrlcL l\?tiTsou's wife however, who abhorred tho 
treaclicry of her liushaiid, saved Gustavus, who lied to tho house of a 
peasant of the name of Nilson, and cnncouled himself in a cart umlcr 
a loail of straw, witli which Nilson was going to Uattwik, farther in 
the interior of Dalecarlia. On its way the cart waft slopped by a party 
of Danish soldier.':, who drove their pikes into the straw in dillerent 
places. Krick.soii icceived a decq) wound in the thigh; but fearing 
cajiture more than death, h(! endured in silence tho danger and the 
jniin, aiui succeeded in reaching Uattwik in safety. 

Here Guf^ilaviis b(!g:in ^ji.s preparations for his great iiuderL-ikiug. 
With unwearying Z'.aJ lie went from li(iu.sc to Jiou.su, and from lint to 
hut, filling tht! hearts of the rougli mriiintuiueers with hatred against 
the tyranny of CMiristiaii. ills eloquence was so powerful, that he 
ftof>n found liiuiroif surroiindud with a number of re.solutu comlialiiiits. 
With this force he iiiarclitid towariU Stockholm ; hift strength iiicreusou 
with each stej>, for every one ]>articii>ated hi the dlsgu^tt and hatred 
produced by the cruollic.s of tho bloo«i-thirftty ]>aue. In May J 521 
KricLsou was at the head of 15,U00 men; and after a bloody battli!, 
took tht! town and fortress of Westcr.is. Victory crowned the .'irnis 
of the Dalocarliaii'^, to whom the inhabitants of the plains of Sw^ doii 
quickly united iheni.'tclve.-'. Christian lixliausted himself in j)OWt-rles;. 
threakv, while t>ne town after antdher fidl into the hands of Gustavu.s. 
At length, after various viehsitudes, and after besieging it three time.^, 
Stockholm fell into the hands ui' ^;u.^tavu.'^, and (hiri.stiaii was furce.il 
to withdraw to Denmark. The nation which he had ireed, in their 
grateful enthusiasm, offori;fl (iii.stavus the crown of Sweden, but he 
declined ti> accept the .sovereignty over his couiitiymen. Under the 
title of Stadtliolder Jioweviir ho condiictod the goveriimout of Sweden. 
But tho ailhritints of tlio I toman Catholic party and the exjielieil king 
of J >oniniU'k still continued to disturb the ^■.ouutry by their iutriguo.^ 
and the Swedes became convinced th.it it was only by the li.\ed 
authority of a monarchical form of goveruiiieiit, ami by jiuttiiig tho 
power ill tho hands of Gu'itavufl, that tliiiir ctnnitry e.ould obtain peace 
and security. Accoi'diugiy they again .solieitt d Gii.slavus to ascend 
Llio throne: and in .Tune 1527 ho wa.s solemnly crowned king o. 
Sweden, and thus bectame the foiiU'ler of a new dymiNty. 

Giistavu-s \'asa reigned in Swodon upwards of thirty-throe years. 
During thin long jieriod he ' displayed .such virtues and tuh'tit.s fur 
go verm non t, that he acquired fresh and imperi.ihal)lo claim.s upon tht! 
gratitude of liis country; and liis memory is still cherished by every 
Swede. He died in 1559, and was succeeded by his son Erick KIV- 

(t^omto Solly, La Vic dc Uusiavc Lnck;ton, 1807; Ucachichlc von 
Ihdi'karlicn^ am dctn t^chwcdiachcn, 181 8.) 
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(H;STAV us ADOLPIirS. m- rUTSlVVyUS TI., Kinr-of Swinlt-n, was 
boru ou l.^ccoiulit-r 0, iriDl. Ilo wa^ tht) muuarcb of the ilynaaty 
of Vii»n, which, cities the lilu^r.-ition of »Swodeii,iu 1520, by its founder, 
Gustavu;? 1'h‘ickMoii, reigifd over the kiugdoiii. 

QurIiivus Adulpliiia was the son of (MiurleH, the youngest son of 
GuHiavuH Viis. 1 . His father, Cliiirloa, had been declared king of 
Swedexi to the excluaion of Sigismund, the heir of tlie cider line of 
the I 10118 O of Vasa. Charlea died October 30, 1011, leaving tho 
SirvediMli sceptre to his sou, tlicii in his seventeenth j’oar. imnie- 
diatt'ly oil Ids accession the young king had Buflicient opportunity for 
displaying liis talents for government. Sigismnud, whose fatlier John, 
118 tho older .son of Gustavns Vasa, had occupied the throne of Sweden, 
had been elected king of Poland in his futlior's lifetime. On accepting 
the I’olish crown, Sigiamnnd abjured the Ijiitlnuan faith. 'J'his 
circumstance had offondcMl the Stntc»s of Swc'den. and in consequence 
in the year ho was declared to have forftdted his right of kucccm- 
sion, and his uncle Omi'les, duke of Siidermniiia, was called to the 
throne. As lotig as (Charles lived SiLji.^rniind in ver ventnreil to renew 
his claims to thu throne of Swed« 11 ; hnt, upon his death, wtnai he 
saw a youth of seventeen upon the throne, he thought that be shoidd 
have an cas}’ gaiiio ag.iiiist so ini'xperionccd an adversary. Accor«l- 
iugly he invaded Sweden, and laiil claim to the crown for his sou 
1 adislaiiH, tlidi a minor; but thi.s war only served to develop tlie 
brilliant (piaiities of Giiit'ivns. He fought successfully agniiist the 
Czar i»l* l{ii.'»Hia. tlie ally of Sigisinuud, and also agaiust Sigisniniid 
liiriisihf, iintih by the nicdiatiou of Kiiglaiid and liolland, a jieace wan 
coiicluiicd ill IGJil, iij:oii the most advant.igt'Ous toriiis for Afhdphus. 
A groat part of Livonia, ami the important town of Riga, were on 
this occasion annexetd to the territory of .Sweden. 'I’hese warlike 
cxploiU of tho youthful king had drawn him tho attention of 

all Kiirope, and it is not surprising that the c^yes of tho persecuted 
Protestants of (lermany, who siglietl under tho tyranny of hVrdi- 
nancl II. and tho harharnus sword of bis field-) narslial Tilly, ahould 
have been dirocteil towards tho Swedish mouaridi for helji ami protec- 
tion. The zeal of ( lusta' us Adolphus for the Protoptiint religion, and 
his co]n])}issioii, excited by the alino.-t itupai'aHeK'd cruelties perpe- 
trated upon the perst*enteil ProtesianlH of Ikdiornia, were powerful 
motives for iudiiciiig him to aid the Gcrniaii iVote.<%tanls in their 
resistance to Austria. Diit Qii.HtavuR felt the truth of tlio princiide, 
that fori ign intervention in the adairs of a eimniry, thongli eertaiidy 
welcome in a lime of need, is, on that very account, idtimalely 
disagi'ecablij and even hatefnl. For this re.i tni he printed a diselara- 
tioii, in which ho endeavoured to ju'ove to all ICurojie that lie was not 
inov(*d to the invasion of Oermaiiy by any impi*o]»er desire to inter- 
meddle in Gorniari affairs, but on account of tho enmity already 
sliown t owards himself on tlie part of Austria. In pariicular ho 
instanced the assistance given by this power to enemie-^ during the 
Polish war, and maintained that Austria had violated tho territories 
of Swedun by entering them with hostilo troops. 

Tn pursiiatic-! of this declaration of war Gnstiivus Adolphus landed 
in Pomerania on the 21th Juno 1G30. When he entered the mouth 
of the Oder his little squadron boro only sixtium trorips of cavalry and 
a few regiments of fool, which altogether amounted to not more than 
80n0 men. With tliis small force however lie made Liin.scir master 
of the islands of Usedom and Wolliri, and jiTes 'cd llogislav, the duke 
<if l'oxnex*aiii.'i, so warmly, tiiat he was compelled to agri*e to a treaty 
by which the town of fStottin was put hi pOA-i4*s.-iioii of the compieroi*, 
mill the whole country ]>Iaceil at Lis disposal. 

Tho army of Ousta^ms was roiufiirctid by the arrival of six. Knclish 
(or rather Scottish) regiment'^, imdiT tho onnduci of the Duke of 
llamiltoii, and he ]n*ovidcd himself with xiioncy by raising a eoiilri- 
butiou of 50,000 rix-dollara in I'omerania. 'I’he fortress of Wulgast, 
which fell into Ids hands, furnished him with arms and ainmuniLion, 
of which latter he begun to be in much want. He next made him.sulf 
master of the towns of Auclam and Stolpc, and thus opened for him- 
self a road into the province of Mcicklcnbnrg. The atf.iick of the 
Austrians umlcr General Gdtz on the Pomeranian town of i'asewulk, 
and the friglitful cruelties pei'pctrated upon the inhahitaiiiR so near 
the Swedish arxny, exasperated tho troops t > the higluMt degree. 
OustavuR now resolved to jirosceuio his oanijiaigii with increased 
vigour. lie divided his force into four ]iarts. One division, under 
tho i)uke of Launiiburg, was onlered to the re1i«d' of Magdttbiirg; 
General Baudiiz was sent to make an attack upon Kolberg; Horn 
was left w'iib a garrison in Stettin ; and Gusiavus Adolpliiis himsidf 
encamped at Jtibheuitz in thu ducliy of Mecklenbui^. While lying 
there he received a letter written by the J*aiiperor Ferdinand, contain- 
ing propfisals for peac.% in which he made the most advantageous 
olTorB to the Swedish king, including tho pORScssion of Pomerani:i. 
Gustaviis however replied that ho hurl not entered Germany for his 
own aggrandisement, but to jirotect his fellow-T'i'otestants. Ho there* 
fore rejected these jiroposals and coutiiiiied to make liimRelf master 
of the towns and fortresses of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. By the 
ciifl of February 1G31, in the course of only eight moziths, he had 
alrcaily takf.'ii eighty ibrtifieil places ; but the towns of Uostock and 
Wismar yet I'emaiucd in the hands of his cuendeH. The om])eror 
beginning to feul the danger which threatened him from Pomerania, 
sent against him Field* Marshal Tilly, at tho head of the Imperial 
army. Witli varying fjrtuues Gu:4tavuH and Tilly struggled for vic- 
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tory ; the Swedes suffered many defeats ; yet tlio huccprs which 
iisniUly attended tho arms of Tilly seenioil to abandon him after he 
had delivered up the inhabitants of the town of Magdeburg to be 
plundered and murdered by his infuriated soldiers. The army of 
Gustaviis prcsscil fm'ward into the heart of North Germany. His 
forces coiiLiuuivIly increased, and the ])ersecutcd I'rotustauts hastened 
to join his standard. 11 is geuvrals also, who had been acting sepa- 
ratidy, were victorious. Col berg, Werben, Kdiiigsberg, fell iuto the 
hands of tho Swedes ; General I'appcnhoim, whom Tilly had despatched 
witli four regiments to protect. Prussia, suffered a decisive defirat near 
Magdeburg; and Gustaviis, cullcctiiig all his forces together, marclied 
into the territories of tho Klector of .Saxony. Ou tho Ist of August 
1G31, tho .Swedish army encamped near W'itteiiibvrg, wlicro Gustaviis 
received Count Aruheim, the amhnssador of tho elector. Tiiroiigh 
him a treaty was quickly coiiol tided, by which tlie Saxon domiuioUR 
were opened to the king of .Swtideii, and tlio whole military pewor of 
the oloetorate jdacod under liis command; wLilo at the same time tho 
elector ju'omi.-^cd to proviilo the army with amnitinitioii and provision, 
and to conclude no pcaui^ with Austria without the consent of tho 
king of Swodi'ii. Immediately on concluding this tiviit.y GusUvns 
prepared to imeountur Tilly, who had advaiiood against Iiitu to Kil- 
uiarsclicn. On the 7tli of September Iti.'.l they met on tho plains of 
Leipzig. The eolluetcd force of the king of Sweden, to wiiieli the 
Saxon troops under Ariihcim were joined, amounted to sibnub •llJ.OiKi 
men ; Tilly’s army was somcw'hat more numerous. The victory \vas 
long doubtful between the two coidondiiig arinies, Inl by two of the 
greatest military comiiiaiidurs of their tilin'; but the euthiiNia-im of 
tlie .Swedes, animated by the ulnqiionce as well as the cxamjile. of their 
heroic king, at Iciigbli overpowered the linjierial troops, who fougliL 
only fur fame or ptundiM*. I'illy’s defeat was eomplute ; more tliaii a 
third of his army remained upon the field of battle, inul tiu^ remainder 
owed tlieir safety to his lirniness and military talcntR, which Wi re 
displ.ayed in a mo-;t diili-'iilt and tuluiirably condiictcil ivdri-at. 

All Germany was now ojumi ti> the Swo.^^‘^, and Giistavii'^ hasloiicd 
forwardrt in an iiuiiiternipted cour.-.i> of l oiiipicsU To liis lir.^t ally 
the landgrave of He^se lie made ovi:r tlie countiy on the W’eaer, ami 
to the elector of .Saxony he promised part of Ijohcmiii. Jb? himself 
took poKsessioii of the beautiful di-itriet which lies lu'tw'ixt the Ittiine 
and the .Main. JJut the progress of the Swctlisli a.’ms exi-ited the 
jealousy and a]>]>ruhcn:don of the whole G.'rmaii ])oiml.iliim. I'lveii 
among the ih otciitants the iiatioual f.-ciinj.'; was Rtroug ciioiigli to make 
thi'iii lament the establishment of a I'orcigii dominion iqioti tin: Ger- 
man Roil. Gii.-tavus also, whether justly nr iiotdo. s not appear, was 
licensed of having ib aigiis on the lmj»eii il crown. 1 1 i.s allies U'ctiine 
lukewarni, and the inliabitaiils every wdien* view'e.l the .Swedes wdtli 
di'ilike. Upon tin: de,fi at of Tilly at Leipzig, and the .Sa.vnii army 
making itself zn:i-.tor of llohumia almost without op[>odt.ion, (lie 
ctiiperur Fei’dinand hec.iine cxcessivcdy alanuud, and eallei I ill W al- 
lenstoin, whom ho had some time Izefure dismissed, through the 
intrigues of the papal party, to oppose Gustaviis in tho Held. Wallen- 
stein, tho most extiMor.liiiary man of his time, had sciireely ivceivoii 
his coniman lerks stall', wh*m he drove tlie Saxons out of Loheiiiia, and 
threatened hi.s adve rsary Gustaviis Atloljilms, wdio in the meantime 
had obtained a second victory over d’jlly on thu Js-eh, in which that 
general lo-it his lile. WaJlensleiii took up a sLi-ong pusition in the 
neigh bo iiidiood of Nuiijberg, by which li f cut oil' all .Mijcconrs li*oiii tins 
king of .Sweden, and frustrated his plan of penetrating along the 
ikuiube through Lavaria into Austria. Ln fruitli;;-s attacks upon the 
c.iuip of WallciiHtciii, and tiii'ough liui'gur ami di.sease, in the coinvu of 
Hevciity-two days Gustaviis lost men. .At length W allenst in 

moved tow'iirds Saxony, and mi the 1st of November IGJ'd lie olleied 
battle to his opponent at Liitzeii. 

The two armicH I'ligaged 011 the Gth of November. Guslavus ojienuil 
tho battle of Liitzen to the sound of inu.sie, witli Jiiithez's liymn, ‘ Fine 
iosiu Itiirg ist utiser GotU* He iiiniselt sang thu W'uz'dH, and the^army 
followi'd in clioriiK. Hu led thu attack iu person, deseenduil at the 
critical nioinciit from his horse, luul killutl thu fuiemost of the enemy 
with a l:lnct^ Wdiile heading a becoinl attack on imrseback against 
the eneiiiy’a cavalry, a ball struck iiini from behind, and he fell. Tho 
horse, without its riiler, flying through the Swidiah ranks, announced 
the. death of the king; but liuko llernliard of Weimar uzyiiig out to 
tlie Swedes that the king was njmlu a prisoner, inflamed them to such 
a degree, that nothing could reHist thi ir imputuosity, and iiftei' a fright- 
ful cariiiige tlie ciioiny was forcoil to retreat. The Swedes giiiiicMi a 
vicLoi’y, but with the lofls of their king, whoso body was found naked 
and bleeding upon the field, A Ktruiig suspiuioii of tho crime of 
ossaasinatiun rests upon his coasiu the l>nkH of Saxe-Lauetibuig, who 
ut the inouieiit of ins fall was near him, and who shortly afterwai'ds 
entered the Austrian service. 

Thus ended the life of Gustiivua Adulphua, one of tho host men 
whoever wore a crown. He was simple and moderate iu his private 
life, wise in tho a'lmiiiLstmtioii of civil iiffairH, and a most able com- 
inandor. He died esteemed by all, even by his cncmiLS, bub lamented 
by no one, not even by those whom ho hod saved. Tlio Roman 
Catholics rejoiced over thu fall of their powerful adversary ; and tho 
ProtuHtimts, who now thought themselves strong enough without his 
help, were glad to be freed from a master whom they envied ami 
Bu.spect'jd. But the war still rajed for oixteon years after Ills doath| 
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mill (iiM’inany, groaiiinp boiioitli tlio criielt-i. r of a proQigat^j Holdiory, 
had frequent occasion to^ regret the memory, ami to wish for the 
moderation and the diseipUno observed by the Swedish soldiers of 
CJ ustiivus. 

Gustavus Adolphus married, in 1G‘21, Maria Kleonora, the aister of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, by wiioui ho had one dauglitor, Christiiuij 
who was his Kucceasor, 

(Scliillrr; Westenrieder, GeBchichU dcs drcisiig-jfikrigen Kriagn^t,) 

GUSTAVUS III., King of Sweden, l)orn in 174G, was the eldest 
son of AdolphiiR Fivderio, duke of Holstein, who, in consequence of 
his niarritige with Ulrica T^ouisa, the sistiri* of Frederic 11., had been 
Gullfd to the Swedish throne iu ITlJk On the 12th <1! February 1771, 
Gu-staviia 1 II. siicceodcd to tlie crown on the death of his father. The 
emnntry wjw at this time divided by two factions, the Hats and Capa, 
iia the nristocr.itie adherents to the Kussian r»r hVeiieh policy 
reH])Getively called thoniRolveR, who sacriliued tlio general good to 
their own inlent.'ts. Ilolli particH were detested by tlm people on 
account of their pride and oppri^PBlon, anil both pnrtio.^ were duugeroits 
to the crown through their aristoeratic ]»rivilc^:es. (iiistavus took the 
bold resolution of subverting b'lth tliese parties with the assiatiuiee of 
the ])eop1e, and of acquiring more juiwer and import amre to tlie crown, 
and giving more iiillucuce mid elf ct to the dmnof.raUe ]»rinciplc. 
With this pnrjKj.S'? he endeavoured to gain tlie good will of the mililia 
hy the iiistitutloii of his new ord«;r of V^.isa, and by bestowing prefer- 
liieiit upon Biibalh:ni oHiuers of talent. Friiico CJhaVli s, the brother of 
the king, al.si^ travelled through the ooimlry, and secured the prineipal 
military chiefs to his interest. The execution of the king's ]daii.s 

>t tin-. iStatcs was coinnieiieeil hy the iiifiurreirtion <if tlie coin 

mandant of ( •hristiansladt, who issiictl a violent prochii nation agaiij.st 
the Statcsdlonoral. (hi.^tavns behaved as though Jio were much 
irritated at ilii.-j htep, aiiil sent Frince Charlc.=i with si powerful force 
against ('hristianstadt, ostensibly to subdue the rebel, but in reality to 
unite with him. On the l‘.Jth of August 1772, the king began to 
follow out Ims plans in peiwon. lie entcu'ed into the assembly of the 
l^Uaies, and fell into a violent. dis]iute with some of the iiiembors. In 
the meantime his agents had secretly asricuiblo l all the military 
(inicer.s of tim capital, aii<l from the chamlu r of tin' Stales the king 
liiirri' d 10 the meeting of ofheer-*. 'J’hesc olUcer.s, who liad boon long 
at ladled to his cause, received his plan for the abiMgatioii of iheStaiei 
and the alteration of the con^.titiition witli lomi applause. The 
lUilcrmit icgimoiiti wore as-iumhled under .ann.^, and the ^'oldicl^s in 
the iiiidht of coiitiiiiiod checr.s, Hwore iiivitdahle oheduaiee to the king. 
Gustav us next procotMled to arrest the heads of the parties and the 
most powerful members of tlio States, and publicly announced his 
jilans for the aboliiioii of the old and the ostablishment of a now con- 
s'itiition. On the same ('Vtuiiiig ho roceivod the congratulalioiis of the 
biivigii ambassadors, ancl gave a grand dinner to colobrabe his success. 
'I'lie next day tlio iiiagistr.tcy of (he capital took the oaths of fidelity, 
and the States-General were invited to asscinblc. Giistavus, having 
surrounded the ,asscinbJ3’'-houac with soldiers and cannon, entered the 
asBcmblago aocoinpaiiied by Ids military ^talf, in order, to submit to 
them till! proposed new constitiitiou. This armed force was ajqia- 
rently suilioiont to subdiio every scruplo of the nsseiiibly ; but it iiiuht 
1)0 acknowledged that this coustitutioii only rc-itric.tcd and circuiii> 
sciibcd the jirivilegcs of tlic nobility, and did not iiifringo the liberties 
of the citi/.eiis. It was accordingly received by the majority with real 
satisfueiion, and confirmed by oaths and signatures. Those who had 
boon aiTestod Wore iuitiieilialoiy afterwards released, and the revolution 
was coiiiplettfd. 

The nobility were silenced, but they iioiirisbcd a secret hatred, 
which at lenglli broke out iu the year 17^^, when by tln ir intrigues 
they pnwailctl upon the State.s to I'l-fnse the sujiplics to tlie king wiiilc 
eiigsgod ill hostililios witlj Uussia and Dciiiiiark. 'The fidelity of the 
Ualecai'liaiis however, who proU'ered their services to the king, and 
rojmlsed the enemy from Gothenburg when it was hardly pressed, 
delivered the country, in urdci to free himself from the ever-activc 
intrigues of the nobles, the king resolved upon a new C{>up 
which he eaiTicd into execution on the 3rd of A])ril 17^0, when lie 
ciiuBi d the leaders of the ojipositioii in the Diet to be arri'Stcd, and .a 
l:iw to be passctl, by which tiie royal prerogabivea were very consider- 
ably iiuroased. The Jirst revolutionary measure of Gustavus wws 
excusable on account of its patriotic object; but tliis second act of 
violence must be condemned as a sc'ltish and arbitrary iiieasuro. After 
v.iryiiig lurtuiics in tlie war, Gustaviin concluded u peaiai on the 1-1 th 
of August 17IJI) with Ilia foreign eneinie.'i, that he might bi? at libeity 
to humblo Ilia doiiK^atic ailvcraaries ; but tho nobility, who ajipre- 
heiidod the loss of all their privileges, resolved upon Lis duiiih. 
Accordingly they formed a cons jiiracy under the dircctioii of Counts 
ilorii and Itibbing and (Jolonel Lilieuliorii, uiul a iioblciiiau named 
Ankerstroem, whom ho had personally oGondi^d, underlook to murder 
him. Ankerstroem chose a masked ball, which was giveu on the lUth 
of March 17112, at Stockholm, as the fittest opportunity for currying 
his design into ellect. Tho king was Avarned by some .iiionyinoiis 
friend ; but be went to the ball, ami was ])ointi:d out to the assa-ssiu 
by Count Horn, who tapped him on the shoulder, and said *• Gornl 
oveuiug, pretty inat^k." IJpou this AnUerstrooru shot the king through 
tho body from beljiud, and mingled with the crowd of masks, i ho 
king Kullbrod witli much iinnuessj and died on the 2Dth oi March, Hi:^ 


murdorer disco v*2i\?d and executed, and many of tho conspirators 
wore banished out of the country. 

^ GiiHtavuB III. was a prince of very distinguished talents; his original 
iiiteutiona wero noble, but prosperity corrupted him, and it became 
hw oVgect to acquire despotic power. It is noteworthy that this king, 
who as a statosuian was so cool and self-possessed, was distinguished 
as a poot by his warmth of feeling an<l his fancy. Ho was tho author 
of several highly esteemed dramatic works ; and iu the Swedish 
Academy, of whiidi he was a member, bo displayed a high degree of 
eloquence iu various discnurf>es upon historical and philosojiliical 
subjects. Giistavus 111, was a iiieiiioralilo oxample of a king uniting 
himself with tho democratic jiarty in order to oppose tlio encronch- 
iiiciits of a powerful aristocracy. Had he been aatislied with his first 
succeas, and firmly secured to liiiiiHolf tlie sympathy of Ids people, 
tho ambitious nobility, however unscrupulous, would hardly have 
ventured on the })crpt:tratiuii of Biieh a crinio. 

(I'onselt, fiiislav ill. von Sdiwcdcn,) 

GUSTAVUS IV., King of Sweden, w'as born on IhelRtof Xovember 
1778, and, after tho murder of hia father Ouatavurt III., a-mrondi d the 
throne on the 21)th of Marcli 1792. This king, wlio by his conduct so 
completely alii.uiated tho national feelings, that, forgetting his great 
aiicesUira, they gave tho throne of GuatavuH Adolphus to a Fri^nch- 
uiaii, displayed, while a prince, a caprieiou.s hiiinour and an obstinacy 
that boi<lort*d upon madness. Ho entered into a negociation for a 
marriage with th*r grand-cliinghtc r of the Kinpresa Catharine of Itussia, 
.and siitlbred it to prociaal so far that tho whole court wasasseuibUd 
I in order to be pro'-t-nt at tlie Roh'inn ratification of the uiaiTiago 
treaty. Hut ii!stoa(.l of coiiitriuiiig the treaty, he departed secretly, 
and shortly ai‘tcrwai\ls married a Geriniui priucess of tho house of 
iladcn. Of all the Kuropcaa mouarchs lie was the most xcalous 
parti.Riin of legit iinacy, and ho proposed, as tho great object of his life, 
the resioratliiii of tho delhromal family of the lioiirhons to the crown 
of France. In 1803 be made a journey tiiroiigh Germany in order to 
unite all the sovereign princes of llie empire in arms agiiiiist 
Napoleon 1.; and to show his detestation of the usurper, lie sout 
back to the King of Prussia tho order of the I Hack Hagle, becauae the 
same disliuctiou had hijcn given to Najioleon. When Hoiiaparto con- 
cluded peace with Germany in hStiti, Gustavus IV., through his 
umlmsxiuli.>r, declareil that he would no lunger take any part iu tho 
proceedings of the J.)ict while it remained under the iLiliui iice of a 
usurper. Nothing more was n^qiiireil to make him break olfall diplo- 
matic relations with the most powerful courts of Kuropc than an 
approach on their j>art to friendly relations with Napoleon, lie thus 
involved his country in jiidc.-.cribable iliiliciiltie:;, irritated idl his 
noigliboiii's, and showed by his conduct that lie would not scruple to 
saeriiico his people's welfare to his uuivasoniiig obstinacy. His wars 
and negociations exhausti il the poverty of Sweden, and the iiihabit- 
auts sighed beneath an intolerable burden of taxes. Kveu Kugland, 
his only ally, whom he ccrlaiuly could not reproach witli any friendly 
feedings towards Na]>oleoii, he coutrivrd to oUoiid by his conduct. 
Upon the Fugllsh government sending him a message with some well- 
groiinded complaints, he broke oil' with this ])o\vcr also, and ordered 
all the Kiiglisli ships iu Swedi>h harbours to be laid under embargo. 

'J'lie iSwcde.y soon became tired of soi-ing tliomsclvcs sacritieed to 
the extravagant follies of tliis Don Quixolo of legitimacj^ and the 
most influential patriots began seriously to consider how tln^y could 
rescue their country from total destructir)ii. (fiisiaviis aj>poars to 
have disci)vcri!il through his spies tliat a storm was gatiicring about 
him, and either in order to avert it, or to make hiiiisclf safe iu any 
evi-nt, he endeavoui'oil to possess liiinsrlf of the I'uuds deposited in the 
Hank of Sweden. At lirol he made an attempt to get the money into 
his Jiauds by means of a ])ro[)uSL:d loan of cigliLy-lwo millions of 
Swedish rlx-dollars (about twelve millioiis stcM ling), but us the bunk 
coiiiiiiissioiicrs refused to i;oniply with thi.s demand ho n-sulved to 
cany his plan iuto ellect by force. 

Uu the 12tli of Marcli 1800 ho repaired to tho bank, nccouipanied 
by a detachment of milihiry, with the iulciitioii of taking pussossion 
of the money deposited there. Tliu coJijnii.''.-iioijers of tho bunk liiid 
applied for jirulecLioii to the Diet, and tho J >itrt had directed Generals 
JxliiigS])or and Adlcrkieiit/. to divert the king from his intention by 
persuasion, or to prevt'iit him by force. The generahs met the king 
in the court of the hank buildings, and endeavoured to make him 
aware of the Imjiropricty of his conduct ; but Gii.stavus treated them 
as rebels, and ordcie.l thii sohlicu's to remove them from his pivsonce 
by force. Aillcrkrciit/. then advanced, seized the king by tin*, breast, 
and cried with a ioud voice — ‘*lu the name of the nation, I arrest 
tiioe, Gustavus \'.isa, as a traitor.” Of the soldiers who wore present, 
about forty ciidouvoiired to defend the king, but tho majority 
foJIowoil the call of the general to curry into eilect the oi'ilers of the 
Diet. Gustavus defended Liiiiself witli desjicriition, and it was only 
by force that they could disarm him. He tore himself louse from the 
hands of tlic soldiei\s, and had very nearly esca[)ed, but was again 
secured, and cunriued iu uu apartment, wheio for several hours he 
rag*‘d like a luadmaii. Iniinciliately upon tho arrest of Gustavus, 
Duke Charles of ISiideriiiania Dsued a proclamation, iu which ho 
auiioiiuced that he had biicii called to the head of a regency, an«l 
wxhorted the people to ipiiotiiess till the decision of the States-General 
should be promulgated. On the 2ith of March Gustavuj was brought 
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to the ensile of Qnpohelm, where ho gave iu Ills abdicatiou. Ou the 
20th there apprared the dreiHiun of Diet, by which OustavuH iV. 
aud his direct desceudiiuts woiv declared to have forfeited their rights 
to the Swedish crowu, nud the Duke of Suderuauia ascended the now 
vaeant throue of Sweileii under the uamo of Charles XIIL 

Gusiavus left the Swedish territories very shortly after his depo- 
sitiou. During his exile he travelled through most of the countries 
of Europe, hut lived chiefly in the littlo town of St. Gull, iho 
capitid of the Swiss canton of the same name. Ho assumed 
the iiatno of Ckdoiicl Qustavson, luid renounced all external obser- 
vances that might remind him of his formor rank. Ho refused the 
appanage Vhich Sweden oir«red him ; lio urged forwanl a suit of 
divmce irum liU wife, which he succeeded in obtaining on the 17tli 
of February 1812; aud ho declined having any communication with 
hirt family, and obstinately rejected all iissistanco from them, lie 
subsisted on tbe jiroduccr of his labours as an author, together with 
a little peiisiou which lie drew as a colonel. 

Among his x>riuted works, which, appeared during his resldeuco in 
Switzerland, <Jiie very systematically developcs the mystical-roligiouR 
and ultra-royal political tendencies of his mind. Tiic luoderaiion and 
discretion, as well as the stedfast tranquillity witli which he endured 
his full did him honour, and go some way towards atoning for the 
worse than full itM ihruiigli which lie trilh'd aw.-iy the ]»oBses£iiion of a 
throiui. He wjh a liinrtyr to liis jniiieiples, which were founded 
npoti hi,-', extravagant no: ions of th*j divine rigid of kings over their 
.subjects, 

lb* died at St. Gall, toward the cml of the year l^o7, lameiit4?d by 
all W'ho had known him in the latter years of his life. Ills sou, the 
heir of the line of Vasa, becaino a colonel of an Austrian regiment. 

GUTENUKUG, IIKNNK, or wa.s born at Maim:, or near it, 

about 1400. Th-.! family name was GcnslJeisch or Gunsfleisch, of 

houoiiiablo derceiit and of cuusidi ruble property. Sulgelucli was the 
iiaiiiG of an estate belonging tr> them near whore it has been 

statiul that Gutoiiborg was hum, and which he suuiotirnes appended 
to his naiue as a title, 'lint family also poassessinl two Iioii-m^h in 
Mainz, ziiiii Giiiisllcisch, and rum GuK'iiberg, in whicli latter bouse he | 
is reported to have carricil on his printing business in partnership 
with h'ust, and thence he derived the name by which lie is he.Ht 
known. 

Jt iuis been said that iu lii.s youth (iult»nberg was iinp!ie:d(?d in an 
irinuiroctioii of the citizens of Mainz against the nubility, and w*as 
forced to fly to Strasbourg, 'rhis story is not well authenticated, and 
is ri iid-.Tid the move doubtful by the fact that in J JiJO, iu an accom- 
modation between the nobility and burghers of Mainz, Gutenberg is 
named amoug the nobility ** wlio arc not at pri^sent in the country.” 
It a])]ioars from a letter to his sistei* Jlcrtha, written in 1121, that ho 
W'UB llieu residing in Stra.-.Lourg, and there he appears to have remaitied 
ifiaiiy years, as from 14 ;ui to 1441 his name appears among the civic 
nobility of that town. Iu 14^37 ai action was commouced against 
liiiii for a brcacli <if jirouiise of luarriagt.*, but it is sup})o.sed that he 
inarrit.tl tb*- lady ; lie cirtainly married a lady of the same Christian 
name, and tin ro was no trial. 

Gnloiib- rg woiilii appear to have liud aii iuvciitive mechanic.tl genius 
and to Lave cxercist'd it iu various directions. While at Strasbourg 
lie was ap; lied to by several ficrsous i<i teach lliem some of his arts 
and contrivances. C)iie of these was the ai't of polishing stones, which 
he taught to a certain Andrew Diytzelieii, who made a considerable 
prolit Ihirtfby. Some time afterwards Gutenberg, iu company with 
John liilV, began to excrci'ic a certain art whose [irodiietioiiM were iu 
liemand at the fair of Aix-lad-Jluipelle.” l)rytzclieii and two IfeiliiiaiiH 
a})p!i-d to be made uc(piiimted with it. Gutcnbui’g assented, with 
regard to iJjytzuhen and one of the Hrilmaus, upon the comlition of 
their each J^ayiiig down eighty florins of gold, for which they were to 
receive a fourth of the profits between them; ilifl'was to have another 
fourth, aud Gutenbea'g the renuiining half. The fair wjih deferred 
for a year, when they ]a;titiouod to be made actjiiaiuted “ with all his 
W'ondei'fiil and I'are inventions.'’ Gutenberg asseiibal, stijiulatiug 
that each should pay 1 2;*/ florins more, of which hO were to be paid 
in I mediately, and tin; remaining 7o at three instalments. The part- 
nership was to be for live years, and if any one of the partners died 
within that lime, iho r iiiwivors were to pay to the rt presentatives of 
the deceased the sum of 100 florins for his :di:ire of the stock and 
uteii.sils. Drytzdif ii paid only a pait of his contribution, nud died 
in about two years, when hi.^ brothers claimed the hundred flurius, or 
that one of tht.m should be admitted as a partner. Gutenberg 
pleaded, that ns 85 florins remained uufiaid of Drytzehou’s coiitribn- 
tion, that sum slioidd be deducted, and the balrjiec^ 15 florins, he was 
ready to jiay. This view was adopted by the judges, whose dccdsion 
wa.^ given ou December 12, 14!3'.*. 

The chief importance of this trial however lies iu the evidence of 
the various iiarties, showing that the W'ondrouH art,” was in fact 
printing. I.tad w;i8 one of the materials jiurchased. iSomo of the 
operaiioui were carried on in Drytzeheij’.s house, and iijion liis death, 
Qiitcnbcrg sciit a mesHage by his servant Heildeck to Claus Drytzehen 
stating that ** your late brother Las four pieces (stiicke) lying beneath 
a press, aud John Gutenberg prays you to take them out and oil* the 
press, and separate them, so that no one may sec what it is." 
(“Andreas DritZ'.dicu uwer bruder sclige halt iv. £*tucke uudeuau iuu 


oiuer prcsBcn ligen, da hatt uch Hons Gutenberg gebettet das ir die 
darusz nomot, uud ufi’ die presso legeut vou eiuaudor, so kun man nil 
geseheu was das ist.”) This witness, Hons iSchultheiss, deposes also 
that A» Drytzehen had complained of the *werck’ having already 
cost him 300 guilders. Another witness, Conrad Safispach, deposes 
that ufler Drytzehen’s death, Gutenberg addressed him thus : “ Go, 
and take the pieces out of the press and distrihuU (zerloge) them ; ” 
when he went however the work had been removed. He likewise 
meiitions Drytzohen’s complaint of the expense. Gutenberg's servant 
states that ho was sent “to open (or undo) the press, which was 
fastened with two screws, so that tlie ])iucoB (which wore iu it) should 
fall asunder.” Heilman, brother of o]ie of the partners, proves that 
shortly before Drytzeheii’s death, Gutenberg had sent to “ bring away 
ail ihaforniH (furmeii), that they might be separated in Ids ]iresetice, 
ns ho found several tldrigs in them of which he disapproved.” One 
Hans Diinnc^ a goldsndth, also proves that, three years before, he had 
done work that “ belongs to jiririting (“ das zu den trucken gehuret ”), 
to the amount of lOO guildm's. It does not appear that Gutonberg 
succeeded in ])rodiici]ig any printed books at 8t»isboiirg, but the above 
facts, we think, go fur to prove that he ]>oHHe.sHod moveable types of 
metal ; iho use of teclmical terms still in use, lieing very romurkabh!. 
These details are taken frum * \' indicia) ’J'ypographica),' of J. 1). 
Scliuqiiliu,* ]>ublis}ied in 17i>0. In the Ap))cudi.v to that work he give.s 
a summary of the testimony of the witnessts (of whom there wore 
twenty-six ]»i-odu(U;d on the jiart of Drytzehen, and fourteen for 
Gutonberg), and tiio iuilgmeiit of the eoiiri. 'J'hoy are given in 
liiitin uiiil iu oM (jlerman, and we havi^ used, witli :iii exee.piion 
hero and there, the traiibhilions given in ‘A ’rrealise on W'ouil 
ICngniviiig; with U2>vvards of 3U0 lliiistrati^ns on Wood, by John 
Jacksciij.’ 

Guti-nliergs success in the law-suit doe? not <eeui to have rcndtueii 
him the more ]>ro.s 2 )eroiiK. in 1441 aud 1442, in order to raise money 
he sold some property in Mainz, wliieh he hail inheriti'd frunan iiiieh*, 
to the collegiate ehnrcli of St. Thomas in Strasbourg, in which town ii • 
waa still living. Somewhere about 144.'# be appear.s to have returned 
to Mainz, aud iu 144b he luitered into partnership with Fust. It is in 
the following year that Joliu Tritheinlus, who published his work * On 
tile liiiistrious Men of Germany’ iu l.Mfi, i»laees the invoiitioii of the 
art. His account Jiowcver is avowedly ilerived from Sehidler, aufl 
even he only claims the discovery of the more ea.y method of easting 
the t^’pe.H. 

••At this lime, in tiie city of Mainz on the Uldne in (Jermany, and 
not in Italy, as some have erroneously written, that wonderful 
and then unlieard-of art of jiriiiting and charaete rising books wa-< 
iuvculed aud devised by John Gutenberg, a citizen ol' Mainz, who 
having expended almost the whole of his property in the invention of 
this art, ami on account of the diflieultios which he cxin;rieiiced ou 
.‘ill Kitle.'-', was about to abainlou it altoj'etlier, when, by the advii-e, 
and thn#ugh the means, of tiolin k'list, iikewi.^e a citizen of Maijiz, int 
succtfoded in bringing it to perfection. At first they formed lougravedj 
the chai'acters or iotters iu written oi’dcr on bhick.; of wood, and in 
this manner they ]>riiitud tlio vocabuhii*}' called a ‘ (.kilhulicon.’ Hut 
with tlio.^e forms [blocks] they could ]>rint nothing el.-.i', because tin: 
characters could ii(»t be triinspusod iu these tabh ts, but were engraved 
thereon, as we have said. To tliis iijvi‘nt:r#ii sueeoeded a more subtle 
one, for tiiey found out the means of cutting tiiu forms of all the 
letters of the aljiliabet, which they calkil malrie s, from which again 
they cast characters of co]»per or tin of Kuliicient liaiMiiess to resist 
the ueces.:iury pressure, which thi;y h-nl btd'ore eng]"ivcd by hand. 
Ami truly, as 1 learned thirty years since from IVter Gpilio (Schollcr) 
do Gerijslioim, citizen of Maiuz, who was the soii-iii-law of tlie first 
inventor of iliis art, great ili Die ul ties wi.*re expiu-ieucul aftiu' lln; lirst 
invention of this art of printing, fur iu printing the Bible, before they 
had completed the tliird quaternion (or gathering of four sheets), 40(10 
florins were expended, 'riiis Peter Schiiller, whom we have above 
mentioned, lirst uervuut and afterwards son-in-law to the lirst inventor, 
John Fust, as wu have said, an ingenious aud sagacious man, discovered 
tin.* more easy method of casting the tyiies, and thus the art wns 
reduced to the Cum]>li!iis state in which it now is. Tiiesu three kept 
this method of ]ujnliiig secret for some lime, until it was divulged by 
some of their workmen, without whoso aid this art could not have 
been exorcised ; it was lirst developed at Strasbiirg, and soon buciimi^ 
known to other nations.” The account of the wood block ]iriiiiiiig 
may refer to Oiiteiiherg's eailiest attem[its. The ' Catholicoii •luannis 
Jaiiuciisis’ did not iqqiear till 14(10, is certainly not from wocmIcu 
types or blocks, aud is HUjijio-sed to have been iiroduced by Gutenberg 
al'tcr quitting Maiuz: of such a ' Catliolicon ’ as that s^iokeu of there 
is no trace. 

The piirlucrsliip was brought to an end iu 1 155 by a law-suit 
commenced by Fust against Gutenberg for iulvuiiccs of money. The 
decision of tho judges was prouciunued ou November (i, 1455. From 
tliO chiiiii of J<'ust there scarcely seetiis to Imve been a partnership, 
lie lirst advaiices 800 florins, at 0 per cent, interest, to purchase 
utensils for ]n'iutiug, and which were assigned to him for security ; 
iheru is a second ailvance of 800 florins; uud the 2020 florins ciaiiiied 
is made u]> of compound interest and charges for raising tho money. 
Gutenberg’s defence was, that ho was not liable for iho interest, and 
that tho money was uot udvimeed at the periods agreed upon. Tho 
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judges decided that Fust was to l>e repaid bo much of the money 
advanced aa had not been expended on matc^rials; and Gutenberg, 
unable to raise the money, was forced to resign the printing-inaterialfl, 
and of course the invention, to who, with SchbfFer, carried on 
the business. [Tust.] 

Gutenberg however remained in Mainz, and continued to prints 
This is proved by n deed, dated July 20, 1450, in the poHsossion of 
the University of Mains, by which Gutenberg, in conjnuction with 
liis brother and tlirce consin.s, gives to the library of tlit! convent of 
St. Glare, in which his sister was a nun, “ all sucli books required for 
pious use and the service of Ond,— w*betlicr for reading, or singing, or 
for use, according to the rnlos of the order, — as 1, the above-uantc^ 
Jolui,^ have printed, or shall hereafter print,’* to remain foi* ever in the 
said library. ^ There are no remains c*f this donation, nor is any book 
known to exist with Gutenbergs imprint; buttlio 'Catbolicou Joaunis 
Jaiiucnsis,' ns wcj have already mentioned, has been attributed to him. 
His merit wus not altogether unacknowdedgod in his lifetime. In 
14ti5 the an^bbisliffp elector of Mainz appointed liini one of bis 
courtiers, wdtli the like allowance of clotbing as to other nobles ; and 
it could scarcely bo on any other account than that of Ids invention. 
It is said that ho became blind about this time, and resigned his 
]>riuting materials to Jlochtcrmnnze and Spiess, who eertainl3' printed 
some works with a ty}»e exactly similar to that used in tlie ' Catholicon 
one of those w'orkfi, a vocabulary, appeared in 1407. On the othetr 
liniid, a deed exists of a T)r, Oonrnd llomery, who was a creditor, 
dated the hYiday after St. Matthias’s day 1408, acknowknlging the 
r«ftreipt of certain property “belonging to printing,’* left by .lolin 
(lutoiiberg deceased. This date answers to February 10, 3 408. The 
usual date given as that of bis death is 1 JOS, but it was prohably 
towards tho close of 1 407. He was interred in the chiircli of the 
llccolleis at Mainz. 

Jhisterity has endeavoured in some degree to make amends for tlio 
ill j-ucces.^ of (Jutciiberg during his life. In 1837 a spleinlid inona- 
ment in bronze, from the design of Jlaron von Laiisit/, was crcc-tcd to 
liis iiirniory in Mainz, Tho Gutenberg Society, to wliicli the w'ritors 
cif the Jlhenisli proviuees belong, hold a yearly meeting aljfo in Mainz 
to honour his memory and to eelebrate Lis discovery. 

GUTITUIK, WTIihlAM, was born at TJreehin, in the county of 
Angus, Scotland, according to one aceouiit, in 1701, according to 
another in 170S. He was educated at the T^niversity of Aberdeen; 
hut little (^r nothing known i>r hi ^ early years, cx<jcj)t that it is said 
lie was induced to leave his native country by a disappoiiitnumt in 
Jove, <»ii which lie came to London, and commenced writing for tlie 
booksellers. He was on<^ of ib'* luoft pojndar compilers of his day, 
am I must have been one of tin; most in luslriotis writta-s over known, 
if he was the author of all the volnininous works to which his name is 
prefixed. Among ihoiii ai’o a ‘ History of Fngla’id.’ which though 
only brought down to tho Kc.-iUiriitioii, extends to three thick folio 
volumes; a ‘ History of iSc.'otlaud,’ 10 vols. 8vo ; a 'General History of 
tlie Worlil/ 13 vols. iSvo ; a 'History of the IVerage/ 1 vol. 4 hi; a 
translation of the ' Institutes of Cjiiiiitilian,’ 2 vols. 4 to : translations 
of nearly all the writings of (.Vici'ro ; ' The Friends/ a novel, in 2 vols. 
8vo ; ‘ Jlernnrks on Ihiglisli *rra.gcdy/ lint in the preparation of 

most of these works he is ludii’ved to have had litih? share, beyoml 
lending them his name, avIucIi it would appear was in repute with the 
booksellers. 'J’he well-known ' Gcogrsqihicid Grammar* which bears 
his name is believed to liavc been comjtilefl by a bookseller in the 
Strand, of the name of Knox. Guthrie found the trade of anthor?hij» 
not ail iinprosperoiis <iije; and to what he gained Avith his ]iou was, in 
course of time, added a jieiisioii fniiii governtiicnl, which it may h'» 
supposed ho earned bj" soiiio writings acceptable to the court, or by 
other unknown poliHcal services. He was also jilaced in the comiiiis- 
sioii of tlio peace for Middlesex, although it is said he ncA'er acUid as 
a magistrate. He died in 3770. Guthrie’s 'General History of 
England, from the Tiivasioii of iJ.c Ihnnans under Julius Cassar to the 
late itevolution in 3 <>88, ’ which is tho historical work ol which his 
cbiiiii to the authorship is the most umbiuhtcd, is written in a style 
by no lueaUH without warmth and animation, though it has not much 
cluini to the praise either of condensation, jinlgmcnt, or rcHoarch. 
^I’he author is rather fond of new and pecniliar views — one Jnstaiice of 
Avliich that may be mentioned is the light in which he endeavours to 
]>lacu the conduct and character «)f Kicliard ill., runny of the common 
stories in regard to whom lie disputes in a manner that led iiirn after- 
wards to edaim the honour of having nnticipated nearly all that was 
most remarkable in Horace Walpole’s * Jlistoric Jloiibts.’ JSiitiii truth 
both lie and Walpole had been long before piTCcdcil in the same, line 
of arguuieiit by Sir George Buck : yet oddly cnougit, within the last 
few years tho theory has been again revived with tfoinc little parade 
of originality. 

Gl JTHUY, HENlty, a Scottish ecch'siastic, was tho son of John 
Outhry, clergyman of Ciijiar Angus in l<'orfars>hirc, whtire he was born 
soon after the cominencoment of the 17th century.^ Ho studied at 
St. Andrews, and when lie became capable of holding a benefice, he 
Was presented to tlio church of Stiiding. In 3 <i38 he subscribed the 
Covenant, but lie is said never to have hinl much sjunpatliy with its 
pronifitors, and he wiui inclined to neutrality in the discuHsioiis which 
hillowoil. In 1(147 he w'as one of those! who joined the ‘ Liigageineiit 
for the support of Charles I. against the Parliament, a course of 


conduct which occasioned his deposition from the miniatry. He was 
succeeded by a celebrated namenake, apparently a member of the 
same family, Janies Guthry, who having shown a resolute hostility to 
Charles II., his followers, and his ecclesiastical policy, was belieiuled 
after having been convicted on a charge of high treason in ICtiL Tho 
more moderate or cautious Henry was then re itored to the benefice. 
He conformed to the rc-establishniout of Kpiscopacy, and was appointed 
bishop of Dunkold in lie died in l(i7(S, leaving beliiud him a 

manuscript ‘ History of his Own Time/ which was published in 1748. 

by George (.^rawford, prefixed to Mauoint of Ilcnnf Outhr^f, leUe 
It Mop of DtiiikthL) 

* GUYON, GENERAL. lllClf AUl) DEBAUFUE GITVON was 
liurn March 31, 1813, at Wnlcot, near Bath. Soincrsetshirc, in Avhicli 
city he received his early education. His gmiidfathcr was a captain 
in the Dragoon Guards; his father, John Guyoii, of Riclimoud, Surrey, 
was a coiJiiuander in the royal navy, uiid died in 1844. Uiehard Quyon 
was liitouded for the army, and at an early ngo held a commission in 
the Surrey militia. At the age of eighteen he obtained a commirtsioii 
ill tho Hungarian Hussars of tho Austrian army, and after some years’ 
service attained tho rank of lieutenant, and was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Field- Marshal Baron Spleuyi, commander of the Jluugnrian 
life-guards. In November 1838 ho married the daughter of llaron 
Spleiiyi, and soon afterwards retired to tho uoighbourhood of Pesih, 
where liis Avifo’s relations resided, and where he spent his time in 
Goiiutry-occnpations and field-sports. 

In Sejitember 1848, when Jcllaehicli, tho Ban of Croatia, invaded 
Hungary, Oiiyon oilVred his services to llio iiiiugariaii diet, and 
rocoived the appointment of Major of tho Honvids, or national 
iiiirds. Gu the 21>th ol September ho (roiitiibuted materiiilly to tlio 
defeat of Jellachicli at Sukoro. In tho battle of Schwochet, noar 
Vienna, on October 30th, Major Guyoii with his raw troops ni^hiovt'd 
it Maiinswiirlli tlio onl^' successes of that ilisastroiis day, avIicji, his 
liorsi^ having been sliot under him, lie Icrl his men to tho charge on 
foot, and armed them Avith the muskelK of the slaiu Austrians, in ]i1hgo 
if the Hcylhes with whicli iiiauy of tlioiii had fought. He was 
l ewarded by being raised to the rank of Colonel on the tieM of battle. 
Ho was aflerwards rabuid to the rank of Orucral at Debrccziii. He 
couiinandcd the rear of Giirgei’s army on tlie march from J'cslh to 
Upper Hungary ; and at Ijiolysag (January 10, 3810), by a ilariiig and 
?ikilful eflbrt, saved tho baggage from the }>ursuiiig Austrians. On the 
f»th of February, with l(),lion Hinigarliiiis, ho storniod the defiles and 
heighL-i of Braiiyiszko, defended by 25,000 Austrian troops under 
loiieral Sehlick, took prisoners and baggage to a large amount, and 
deared the ivay for the van of the army to pass, Giirgei lisviiig vainly 
itti'iiipted to turn Hie defiles b}' a flank movement. At the iiattlo of 
Kapolna (February 20) he commanded a division of Domhiiiski’s army. 
Oil the 21 si of April lie entered the fortress of Kniiiom with a smal] 
body of troojiH, though it was then closely besiegoil by the Austrian 
troops, and ainioiinced to the despairluff garrison the afiproach of 
brgei with a relieving army. When Giu’gei was appointed minister 
of war, General Gnyoii for a time performed tlio .luth s of the oHice, 
ill onlcr to «mablc Gbrgci to retain his commaiid-in-chier. On tho !)th 
of August tho Austrian and Jlungariaii armies mot near Tomes var, 
Avhcrc the iiupeiiions bravery of Guyoii and his llnss.-irs could not 
save tiio Hungarian army from a defeat. On tho 1 lih of August 
Kossuth resigned his office of goveruor, and iiaiiied (b»rgi'i dictator, 
who tin the iTtli of August put an ond to tiio war by sn uneuiiditional 
surrender. 

Guyoii, Bom, Dernbinski, Jviiiety, and oUn^r oHieer.i who had not 
been incluiled in the siirreiider, made their o-scape with much diffi- 
culty to Turkey, AA'horo, in defiance of tlie conjoint demand of Au.^^tria 
and iluHsiu, they Avere protected by the sultan. Al'ti.T some time 
Guyoii was joined at Coii.st!Uitinoi»le by his wife, whose proj»erty in 
Hungary had lieen confiscated by tho Austrian goveriiirient. Jlo was 
oifered and accepted service under the Turkisli govoruuieiit ; iinl 
though he decidedly refused to beemno a Mohammoiliii, was scut to 
DanmMcuB witli the rank of lieiitenant-goncral on th-: staff, and with 
the titlo of Kourschid Pasha. In Novoinbor 1853 ho Avas iliroctod to 
]iroceed from Damascus to the army in Asia IMiiior, and reached Kara 
l>y a series of rapid journeys. There he had tho appointment of chief 
of the staT and president of the military council, but without any 
real command over an iiriiiy of 15,t»fi0 undiseij dined irno]i.3 under 
twenty-one pashas, each with the rank of a general. He Avas allowed 
lioAA'ovor to organ istt the army and to construct defences. That 
organisation and those defences, though doubtless much improved 
afterwards by Gcn(*ral Williams and liis ollicers, became a basis for 
the lieroic defence of Kars. 

(7Vif} PatrUd and the Hero; General Guyon on th' Ihittle FicUh of 
Ifanaary and by Arthur Kinglake.) 

GUYUN, JUHANNA-MAIllE BGlTVlERS DK LA MOTHF4, was 
born on the 13th of April 1048, at Montargis, in tho deiiartmeut of 
Loiret. At seven years of age her father sent her to the Ursuline 
Convent, where she soon distiiigui-ihcd herself by her talents, and by 
her remarkable attention to her rtdigiuus studios. Bite Avisbed to take 
the veil before she was sevciit: on, imt her parents opposed ibis, .is they 
hail jiroinised her in inarringc. While residing in tho convc lit, in urdcr 
to have the utimo of Jesus on her heart, “with ribbands and a big 
needle she fastened the name in large obaracters to her skin in four 
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plaoeB,’* At a little jiast fifteen nho was married to M. Ouyon, whom 
she had not seen till two or three dnys, beforo her marriage. The 
union ‘was nut a happ 3 ^ one ; the husband was passiouate, and twonty- 
two yoara older, and the inother-iii-law insulted her. She sa^'B she 
prayed cniithniul]}*, and when her husband was sufibnug from the gout 
nursed him carefully, and ultimately sneceedod in converting )dm to 
her reli;;iaus views. At the ngO of twenty-ei^ht she lost him, and \va^ 
loft a willow with throe small children in liiTd. Though now attentive 
to tlie tem])oral interests and the education of her children, her 
religious feelings increased in intensity. She helioved that she hud 
oocasionally interior communications of the divine will, lint was deeply 
distressed about the state of ber soul. In IGbO, on St. MagdalenctH 
Day, on occasion of a mass, she says “ my soul was perfectly delivered 
from all its pains.” She soon after wont to l^iris, was exhorted in 
what she considered a miraculous manner to devote lieraelf to the 
service of the Church, and went to Glcneva to succour the Catholics 
there, but ultimately settled at Cex in IGSl, in an establishnient 
founded for the reception of converted Protcatants. Her family 
then urged her to resign the guardianship of her children, which she 
did, giving up all her fortune to them, i-etaining only stiliieieiit for her 
subsistence. Soon after the Hishop of Geneva wished her to bestow 
this pittance uiion the octtahlishment, of which nhe was to be made 
pnoress. She declined, and left (tcx for the Ursuline convent at 
Thoiion. Here the bishop continued to annoy her; and she wont first 
to ^"iirin, then to (irenoble, J^iarseille, Alessandria, afterwards to 
Verceil, and at length, after an absence of five years, returned to Paris 
in a ver^' ill state of health. During all this time she had had dreams, 
visions, and marvellous inauifcstations. She had read the scriptures 
diligently, and wrote explications of them; “before I wrote 1 knew 
nothing of what 1 was going to w'rite, and after T Imd written I 
remembered nothing of what 1 had jieniied,” she says, in the singular 
autohiogru] >hy w'liich she has left of herself, ^rwo other of her works 
of this period were, * Moyen court ct tres facile de faire Oraison,* 
which W'os published, and rapidly ran through five or six editions, and 
*Lo Cantique des Cantiques de Salomon, iiiter]>rete poloii le h^ens 
mystique.’ Though the works were higbW popular, they gave great 
ofTouce to the priesthood. They inculcated what was then called 
Quietism, a mystic state of repose of the mind in the goodness and 
mercy of Qod. it waH the persecution of the priests that had caused 
her frequent changes of residcuct', and on her return to Paris she wa.s 
confined, on their ropresontatious, by a ch- nirhct^ in the convent 
of the Visitation of St. Mary* in the suburb of 8t. Aiitt>iiie. Here 
she was visited and examined by HI. de i lariat, aralibishop of Paris, 
who, convinced of her innocence, obtained her releaso after an imprison- 
ment of nearly eight months. Soon after Ijor reletiso she bcc;vme 
acquiiiiitc<i with Fenelon, who coiitiuuod her firm friend for life. The 
outcry of the pricdta however continued ; she f-lt tmeasy as to the 
character of her writings, and placed them in ihu hands f»f ilussuct, 
bishop of Mcaux. He was satisfied as to her Binccrit^^ ; but the y>riesls 
succeeded iu procuring a cominijirsion to examine her doctriiif!S aucw% 
of which Hossiict wa^$ at the liead. At the end of six mouths thirty' 
articles were drawn up by him, sufliciont, as he deemed, to prevent 
the mischief likely' to arise from which were sigTied by 

Madame Guyoii. w'ho submitted at the same time to tlie cenBure 
which PosHuet liad pa.s8C!d on lier writings in the jiroecding April. 
Notwithstanding this submission, she was .subsequently involved in 
the persecutions of Feiielou, the urchbi.-:hop of Cambrai, and in IGUS 
was imprisoned iu the ca.stle of Vincennes, and thence removed to the 
Bastiic, enduring the hai'shest treatment, and subjected to repeated 
examinatiouB. In 1700 she was released, when she retired to Illois, to 
the bouse of her daughter, wliere she wrote .so continuously that her 
works form volumes iu 8vo. She had written her autobiograph}' 
previously, which ('owper translated, and of which he has Huid, “ she 
will be found to have conversed familiarly with God.” Of another 
of her works, * Cantiques Spirituels, uu d'Emblciues sur I’Amour Divin,* 
he Las also said, that though she was aGcii.-^ed of being a QuictiKt and a 
fanatic, yet ho admired them, for “ her verso is the only k'lvneh verso 
1 ever read that 1 found agreealdc, and there is a neatness iu it cMjiial 
to that which we applaud with so much reason in the comJi 0 ^utious of 
I'l’ior.” He translated many of them, Avhieh arc still highly csteemetl 
by the holdcr.s of certain religiou.i opinions. iSlie died on the ilth of 
Juno ITliT. 

Madame de Cuyon’.s was a singular character. Her enthusiasm w.'ib 
excessive, but sincere. Her life wa.4 passed in the exemplary dis- 
charge of every duty, and she even submitted her opinions to the 
authority of her Chureh; but her rf^usou was loo cloar, her faculties 
too keen, to allow hei* to see through other eyes than her ov^, and 
thence tlic opposition .^ho met with. With a vivid iuniginution often 
a{)proHchiiig balluciiiatiou, sljc pos.se.sscd a strong common seiise that 
I>reHcrved her from the last cxcchsbs of extravagance ; and while she 
rejoiced in being a martyr for religion's sake she had sufficient sagacity 
to secure the enjoyment of the sober elegancie.K of life. Her auto- 
biography is a retiiarkable work, and alfurds au iutercstiiig history of 
a mind ; it is full of earnest and thoughtful prayers, which are often 
rhapsodical and Hoinoiiiin'.s poirtieul; of a iniiid tliut eouvcrled euiii- 
cideiici'B into inarvols and spiritual inauirustationH, and accepted deep 
iinpressjoiJB as divine iusjiiriitious with the most undouhting -faith. 
It is no wonder that it hucame a favourite with Cowper. His tmus- 


lation was never published, but a mutilated one has since appeared by 
J. 1), Brooke, ])riuted in 1806. Her dootnnes had many followers, 
and are even now not extinct; and her prayers and expericnoes are 
still adiniriMl by many who are in no sense her followers. 

GLIYTDN- DK MOllVEAU, LOUIS BKRNAKD, a chemist of very 
eoitsiderable reputation, was born on the 4tli of January 17 <17, at 
J >ijon, in the nniversit}' of which his father was professor of civil law. 
In very early life he showed a turn for mechanics, and afr.er studying 
at home he went to college, which ho quitted at sixteen j'ears of ago ; 
ho then bocamo a law student for three j'cara in the university of 
Dijon, and afterwards repaired to Piu'is to acquire a knowledge of the 
practice of the law. At tbe age of twenty-four ho had pleaded several 
important cHuses, and his father purchased for him the oilico of 
advocate-general in the parliament of Dijon; he soon afterwards was 
admitted an honorary member of the Academy of Scionees of Dijon. 
TIis taste for chemistry seems to have arisen from his attend nneo upon 
the lectures of Dr. Churdenon, who was in tlio habit of reading 
memoirs on chemical subjects ; and, without uegloeting the cultivation 
of literature, he applied liiniself wdtb great diligeuee to the study of 
chemistry. 

Ill 177‘2, having provion si}' published some less important papers, 
he gave to the world a collection of sciontilic essays, entitled ‘ Digres- 
sions Acadc'miques tlic memoirs contained in this work on jdilogiston, 
solution, and crystallisation iiiont particular ijotiee, nitd evince tlio 
superior knowledge which lie had acquired on the subjects that ho 
had undertaken to illustrate. 

in the following j’car ho achieved the important discovery of the 
moans of destroying infection by acid vapours, and of all his laboiu*B 
it is this for which his name will be traTisiniticd to posterity w'ith 
those of the benefactors of mankind. In one of the churches of Di jon 
a practice hail pi'evailod of burying the dead in coiisiilerable nnmberH 
within its walls; this proceeding oi'cnsioiicd an inrectious exhahition, 
which brouglit on a inalignant disorder, to the great alarm of ilir! 
inliabitants of the city. AVhoii other attempts to remedy this evil 
had failed, it occurred to Hlorvoaii that the vapours <»f muriatic iudd 
might bo siicccsBfnlly eiu]iloyed to r.*ni(»ve it. With this vic'vv he 
made a mixture of sulphuric acid an>l comniou salt, in wide nioiitiuai 
veB>eU, which were placeiL upon chaliiig-dishcfs, and in ditrerent pai'ls 
of the odiiice ; after closing tlie window-s and doors for iwent^'-four 
hours, and then Hiifreriug tlie air freely to jiervadc the building, no 
remains of the fetid smell wire percejitible, and the church was cleared 
from infection. The same )>roco.^s wa-i tried on otlier oce.'iHions, and 
the ]»ractice is still continued, with tlie improvement of substituting 
chloriuo ga.s for muriatic or hydrochloric acid gas. 

Although this was ])robably the first emplu^'iiient of ninriatic acid ga -. 
as a diMiifectnnt on a liirre scale, mid witli re.'*ultH so striking as those 
detailed, it ai^pears in’vcrthele.ss, th.it Dr. Johnston^ of Worcester had 
recommended tlm use of the Haine gas for this jmrpodc in the 3 *ear 
170(5 ; it is even Btiitod that he employed it in the ]irison of Worcester, 
but he iloes not seem to li:ive puh]ishe»l hi.s process before the 
ap]H\arance of Morveau’s tract on the subject. 

ill 17fifi Morieau coiimicuc(‘d a course tif leetiirc.s <ui clicmir^trv in 
Dijon, wdiicli met with great ttucccss, being delivered with eleanse.'^s 
and illustrated by niimcroUK and striking expcrinn-iits. Jii the \ear 
following he published the first volninc of a coiir.-'O of cheiiiLstry, 
eutitlcMl * Elcmeiis dc (Jhimie cle rAcadeinie ilc Di jon LliC work was 
completed in four volumes. He aflerwards undcrtoi»k to supply tho 
clieiiiical articles for the * baic^vclopi'Mliu Metlio.liqne the articles 
‘acide,’ 'adhesion/ and 'allluite' contain a vast bod}' of information 
clearly drawn iif> ; for reasons whieh lire not known, lie discontinued 
his coiizieetioii with this work. A pa|ior which lie publi^lied in the 
'Journal do I'hysiquc’ for 1782, on the ncee.ssity of establishing a 
now and scientific liomeiiclature, liad a great share iu pruiluciiig the 
reformation in chemical iiomenolatiiro rendered niicessary by the 
establishment of the antiphlogistic th^*ory, and by the iiuiiiuroiis new 
fuct.s w'hich had befui disi^overed. 

On the hreukiug out of the J^'ronch llevoliition (luytou de Morveau 
WHS made a nioinher of tho Coustitniioiial ABseinhly and of the Council 
of Five JJiiiidrcd. In Bonaparte appointed iiiin one of the 

admin is trators-genenil of the mint, and in the year following director 
of tho Piilytechnic Scliool ; and after being an oflic:er of tins Legion of 
Honour ho was created a baron of the French eiiqiiro in 1811. At an 

lyaueed period of life he rrmrrieil iMadiune I'icardct, the widow of a 
Dijon academician : lie left no eliildron. After teaching about Hixlcen 
ycai’H in tho rolytcclinic School he gave ii]> the appuintineut; and 
after about three years* retireincut he ilicd on the lird of January, 
181 (i. 

The publication of Guyton do Morvoaii on chemical subjects are 
very niimorouH, and few of his contemporaries contributed more to 
the advancement of the scicnee ; lie was liowever not the author of 
any fttrikiiig or fundamental chemical di'^coviuies. His ]iaporB ni.ay 
be found in the * Memoirs of the Dijon Academy/ tho 'AnuaU’S de 
Ciiitnie/ and the 'Journal de riiyBique/ 

GWILT, GEOUGK, architect, wii.s well known as an antiquary, and 
for his rostoratioii of the choir and towor, and (ho Lady Chapel, of St. 
Mary Overy'H eliurch. In tho parish of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 
George and Jo..uph Gwilt [Gwir/r, woi^ tins hoiis of George 

Gwilt, nil arehiteet, resident in thu pari^di, w)io was surveyor for the 
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county of Sum^, and who erected, amongst other buildings, Horse- 
monger Lane Qaol and Newington Sessions House. Ho died on tlio 
9th of December 1807. George Gwilt, the elder of the sons, was born 
on the Sth of February 1775. He was sent to a scliool at Hammer- 
smith, but was indebted for his gonerol education mainly to his own 
exertions. His professional knowledge was acquired in the office of 
his father, whom he succeeded in practice. Prior to this however, 
Gwilt junior hod commenced his own professional course with the 
building, about the year 1801, of the warehodaes of the West India 
Docks. He soon acquired a marked taste for objects of antiquarian 
art, of which he at length got together, at liis house in Union Street, 
an important collection, many of the remains being found in St. 
Siiviour's. In 181.5 he was elected a Follow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Ill March and Juno of that year two valuable communi- 
cations by him, on the remains of Winchester Palace, Southwark, 
appeared in the Uientloman’sMugnsiiie'; and ho contributed occasionally 
at other times to the same jouruiil. In 1818 he was engaged upon the 
restoration of the steeple of Bow Cburcb, a work which required much 
professional skill, and which he performed with strict regard to the 
I>Teservatioii of Wren’s design. The peristyle of columus and the 
obelisk had to be removed and rebuilt, and the whole was completed 
on the 11th of July 1820, when the copper vane (iu the form of a 
dragon), eight feet ten inches long, wiis iixed. Very soon afterwanls, 
the foundutiouB of the saino church being foiiml defective, some 
important works for their maintenance wore carried out under G wilt's 
supervision ; and during these works the interesting Norman remains 
of the original building were identified, and were described by him to 
the Society of Aiiti()iiarie8 iu June 1828, in a paper under tlie title of 

* Observations on the Church of SI. Mary-le-Bow, chiefly relating to 
its Original Siruetiin*,’ and whicli pajufr was afterwards piihliHlied, 
with six platen, in the * Vetusia Mouuineiifca,* vol. 5. The restoration 
of the clioir and tower of St. Mary Ovory’s church was commenced 
about the year 1822, and was completed iu about two years, with 
great lidelity and practical skill. In 1^24 Gwilt visited Italy, and we 
llnd little to say of him till the year 18^32, when the Lady Chapel of 
the cliurch last iiifuitiniicd being rescued from destruction, he under- 
took the direction of the resturatioii without remuneration, and 
coiiipleted it in 1838, with the skill which ho had exhibited iu tbe 
oth(!r j>art of the church. George Gwilt lived to the advanced age of 
eighty -one, occupied iu his favourite ]*ui'suits till withiu a few days 
heioro his death. He had however suilered long from a piilufiil com- 

and the less of his wife, who died a few weeks before him, was 
severely fciii. He died on the 27th of Juno 1850, and was buried 
in the iauiily vault, next the choir of St. Mary Overy's Church. 
C'harles fidwiii, the second of his three sons, has contributed to the 

* Archmelogia’ (v(d. xxv.) an Account of the remains of part of the 
I'rioi' of L(iwes*K house in (barter Tjaiie, St. Olive's, Southwai*k. 

* GWIIjT, JOSi^L’H, architect, and author of works on architecture, 
soiiK^ of wliicli are standard books of references, was the younger 
brotlmr of the subject of the foregoing notice, and was born on the 


11th of January 1784. He was brought up to his profession with his 
father, and appears to havadbvoted his ohief attention to the Italian 
and classical styles. He had however no opportunity for going to 
Italy till after the tcrminatmi of the war, when his visit in 1816 led 
to the publication in 1818 of his * Notitia Architectonioa Italians,' con- 
sisting of concise noUces of buildings and arohiteots in Italy, whioh he 
had prepared for his private reference during his journey. In 1822 
ho privately printed a ‘ Cursory View of the Origin of Caiyatides.’ 
About the same time he published a book entitled *Sciography, or 
Examples of Shadows,* of which a second edition dates in 1824 ; and he 
also issued * A Treatise on the Equilibrium of Arches,' of whioh the 
second edition appeared in 1826. In 1825 he edited an edition of Sir 
William Chambers’s ^ Treatise on Civil Arcliitectiiro,’ in 2 vols. largo 
8vo, with carefully-reduced plates and many valuable notes ; and to 
the work itself ho prefixed an illustrated section on Grecian arohiteo- 
ture, together with an inquiry into the qualities of the beautiful. In 
1826 he published his * liudiments of Architecture, l‘ractical and 
Theoretical ;* aud iu the same year a trauslatiou of the * Architecture* 
of Vitruvius, which is tlie only complete trauslatiou of the ten books, 
iu the English language, which Las any merit. In 1837 Mr. Gwilt 
published a small octavo under the title, * Elements of Architectural 
Criticism for tlie Use of Students, Amateurs, and Iteviowors,’ wherein 
he opposed the opinions ns to the merits of tbe modem Gorman 
school which had been put forth in several articles in the ' Foreign 
Quarterly Keview.' k'or the reference which there and elsewhere he 
has made to the critics, ho h:ia hardly been forgiven ; and the oon- 
troversy, in wliich neither side was wholly right, has been productive 
of many sulMequont expressiouB of opinion not exactly tending to more 
aciciirato views of art amongst the public. In 18.38 Wiis privately 
printed, ^ A Project for u Niitioual flallery, by Joseph and J. S.Qwilt.* 
In 1842 Mr. Gwilt contributed the articles on .art to Braude’s 'Dic- 
tionary of Literature, Science, and Art;* and in the same year appeared 
his excellent ' Eiicyclopacdia of Architecture, HiBturiciil, Theoretical, 
and Practical.’ A sccoud edition of tbe latter work appeared in 1851, 
together with an api»oudix on Gothic arcliitecture, and a third edition 
was published in 1854. In addition to these literary works, Mr. Gwilt 
is the author of * liudiments of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, ' and ho wrote 
the article ' Music’ iu the ‘ Ihicychtpiedia Metrupolitniio.* 

Mr. G wilt’s priucijuiL work iu tlie practice of his prufossiou was 
Markree Gsistlo, near Sligo, iu Ireland; aud his latest work is a church 
at Ghiiiiton, near Woolwich, iu the Byzantine stylo, dedicated to St. 
Tliom.as. lie has also designed and executed some slteratious and 
additions to the hall of the (irocora* Compaii^*^, to which company ho 
has held the apjioiutment of architect for thirty years and upwards. 
Mr. Gwilt also was for forty years or tnoro one of tlie surveyors of 
the sowers in Surrey, having succeeded his father iu the office ; but 
was superseded, along with others, on the altered arrangements for 
tho metropolis under the now commissiou appointed in 1848, to whose 
views of improvement, particularly iu respect of tlie small-pipe system 
for main sewerage, ho was wholly op[»osed. 
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LFABAKKUK, one of tho twelve minor Hebrew prophets. We j 
have no piirtictilars respecting tho place and time of his birth ; but I 
it appears ])ri»bsilile that he jtrophesied iu tho beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakiin {ux, 609). It is evident from tho prophecy that .Terusalem 
Jitid not yet been token by the Ohaldasans, but tliat Judasa had been 
ovejTim by their armies. Wo learn from 2 Kings, xxiv. 1, that the 
Chuldsoans under Nebuchadnezzar inade Jehoiakim tributary to them 
at the beginning of his reign ; but Jerusalem was not taken till tho 
reign of his Hucce!«Bor Jehohieliiii. Clement of Alexandria (' Strom.,* 

L 142) places Ilabakkuk in the '.vign of Zedekiuh, which agrees with 
tho account in the apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon, according 
to which Ilabakkuk lived iu tbe time of the Babylonish captivity. 

'i’he ])i-ophccy of Habakkuk may bo divided into two parts. The 
first U in the form of a dialogue between God and tho prophet : the 
pro[)hct begins by' deploring tho desolate coudition of Jerusalem (i. 

. 1-4) ; God is then introduced foretelling tho destruction of the Jewish 
-etate by the Chaldmans (L 5-11); the prophet replies by expressing a 
hope that the Jews may not bo entirely destroyed, and that tbe 
Chaldeeaus may bo punished, since they are as wicked as the Jews (i. 
12-17 ; it 1); God assures the prophet that tho captivity of the Jews 
will only List for on appointed time, and that the ChaLdccons would 
eventually bo punished on acoount of their iniquities (iL 2-20), The 
second part is a prayer, or psalm, in whioh tbe jirophet recounts the 
Wonderful works God hod wrought on behalf of his people in ])aat 
times, and prays unto Him to preserve the Jews in their captivity, 
and “ in wrath to remember mercy ” (c. iii.). 

The prophecy of Ilabakkuk is written in an energetic style, and 
contains many beautiful passages. Tlie tliird chapter is considered 
by Bishop Lowth as one of the finest specimens we possess of tbe 
- Hebrew ode. 

Tho canonical authority of tho book has never been disputed. It . 

' Is quoted iu the New Testament : compiiie Hab. il 4 with Bom. L 17, ! 

lilOQ. DIV. VOL. HI. 


Gal. iii. 11, licbr. x. 38 ; and Ilab. i. 5 with Acts xiii. 40, 41. Many 
divines consider the piissoge li. 2-1 to hu a prophecy relating to the 
Messiah, implying also the deliverance of tho Jews by Gyrus; but till 
the sclieme of secondary prophecies (that is, of waking the samo 
prophecy fulfilled by two distinct and dilfcivnt events) is bettor 
established, we must withhold our assent to such an hypothesis. 

HABINGTON, WILLIAM., was the son of Thomas Habiugton, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of family and fortune iu Worcestershire. 
His mother, the daughter of Lord Morley, has been supposed to have 
been the writer of the famous letter which revealed tho Guupowdor 
Plot [Fawkes, Outdo]; and her husband (who had been long 
imprisoned as implicated in Babingtou’s conspiracy) gave shelter to 
some of the accomplices of Fawkes, aud was sentenced to die, but 
received a partlon through tho intercession of his wife’s brother, on 
condition of retiring to his manor of Hiudlip. Their son had l^en 
bum there upon the very day now marked as tho date of the plot, the 
5th of November 1605. He was educated in the Jesuit college of 
St. Omer, and afterwards at Paris ; and ' endeavours were used, but in 
Yarn, to induce him to enter tbe society. He returned to England, 
aud lived in retirement with his father, who long survived him, and 
who directed and co-operated with him in historical aud other studies. 
William Habiugton married Lucy, daughter of Williain Herbert, tlio 
first Lord Powis; and the whole of his subsequent life appears to 
have been spent in literary aud rural quiet, it is said by Anthony 
Wood that he" " did run with tho times, and was not unknown to 
Oliver the Usurper," a charge winch may either bo untrue or involve 
nothing discreditable. He died at Hiudlip on tbe 13th of November 
1645, whon ho had but just completed his fortieth year. His pub- 
lished writings were the following:—!, 'Costara,' a collection of 
puems, first printed together in 1 635, and again more fully and cor- 
rectly iu 1640. They were included in Chaliiicm’s ' English Poets' iu 
1810, were reprinted separately in 1812, aud are given wholly in 
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HABSBURG, THE HOUSE OF. 


iSoutliey’n * Select Worlvfl of the Jiriiiuli Poetn,’ Tlio uamc at the 
head of them is the poetical ouo he gavo to the huly vrhom he maiTied. 
Tliey are in thivc ]iiirtb : thf} first eoutaiuiDg sonnets and other small 
pieces, chintly a'ldroHserJ to liis inistreas before marriage ; the second 
]>urt containing siriiilur fioc ms, chiefly addressed to her as his wife; 
and the pieces in the third being mainly religious and contemplative. 
2, • The (^iieen of >\ri’ 2 )gon, a Tmgi-Comedie,’ acted both at coui-t and 
nt the f;lackfriurri theatre against the authors will, printed in 1040, 
folio, brought I'lguiii upon thn stage in 1000, with a prologue and 
OFulogiiu by the author of * lludibras,’ and reprinted in all the three 
editions of J^oddey’s ‘Old Plays.* 3, ‘The ITistciry of Edward IV.,’ 
1040, fol., said to have been partly written by bis fatlior. 4, *Ob.«erva- 
tions upon History,’ 1641, 8vo. 

Ifabington's poems, although infected by the tendency to puerile 
and abstruse conceit which firevailed in his time, are yet in most parts 
exceedingly delightful. Their fancy is sweet, ospcdally in rtiral 
description ; tlieir feeling is refined and idcMil ; the language is correct 
and ta-itoful ; and the tone of moral Hentiiiieut is everywhere pure 
and elevated. The roriiantic and chivalrous ciist of thouglit aud 
Bentiiiieiit gives much interest to his }d:iy, althoiiglL the story is 
liieiigre, iiii'l the chiirneters are not vigorously ib‘]ii(:tt!(l. 

IIAIISIUI U(l, THE HOl'iSE OF, was the originiil llllc <>i the 
House of Aiistriii. iludulf, tlie founder of the Austrian dynasty, wa^ 
born ill 121^, and was the sun of Ali»ert, count of JIabsburg in 
Aargau, and of lledwJgc of Kyburg, who was desiieuded through her 
mother from the once powerful House of Ziiriugen. In his youth bo 
W'liB engaged in fri‘(]uuiit warfare with the neighbouring Imrons, and 
with the banditti who jnfi:.d.eil his own or the neighbouring torritorieH, 
and afterwards he served under Ottoear, king of liohoinia. against the 
PriiHsiauH and iJic Hungarians. In 12(ii Jtiidolf succeeded to the 
rich iiiheritiinee of his iinch;, Haritiianii the Elder, count of Kyburg, 
whicli iiirhided the greater part of the Aargau, and portions of the 
jirescnt eantoiiH of Bern, TiUcern, Ziirich, and Zng, besides the advo- 
cacy or protectorship of the Waldsliittia', or forest cantons. By this 
iiilieriLiuiee Itudolf, wliuse domains were at first very limited, bucaiiie 
lord of coiiHiiierable territory, tlioiigli lie was by no means equal to 
tliH great electoral princes of (ileriiinny. But be found a powerful 
friend in Werner, archbishop of Mainx, wdio was so pleased with the 
abilities, the vrisdoni, and justicte which Biidolf ilisplaycd in the 
iidnnnii'ti'ution of his «?nlargcil ti-rriLorics, tliat he cast his eyes upon 
him as a iit nccu]miit (d* the Imperial throne, 'i'lic archbishop soiiiidcil 
the oilier electors, and won them all over to his views, except Ottoear, 
king of Bulii'inia, whose amlmsHadors proii'Rted, iliough in vain, against 
JkUdolFs elociioii, wliieli t<iok plaec at h’rankfurt in 1273. Jiudolf 
was then besieging Basel, the InirgluTH of wliicli city had killed some 
of his relatives in aii affray. (Mi tlie m^ws of his blevatioil the people 
of Basel were the first to hail him as the bend of the em]jirc aud to 
swear allegiaii(*e to him, and lUidolf hivstciied to Aix-ia<Chiipelle, wlierc 
he was crowned king of the lloinaiis by liis friend the arclibisliop of 
Mainz. 'J’he next tiling Avns to hav«i his election ackiiowlndged by 
the pajiul sec, aiul lu re no iliiliculty was found. (Jregmy X., tlusii 
]iope, was a man of a iiioderatc di.^positioii and conciliatory tiuiipiT, 
and he willingly acknowledged Budulf as licad of the AVo.^tern empire, 
while Budulf on his part made several coiuu'ssion.s : lie rcnounccil all 
juritidictluii over ibniie, all feudal sujieriority over the marcliO.R of 
Ancona and tlic duchy of Spolcto, all interference in ecclesiastical 
elections, and, excepting the riglit of teuqwal investiture of luywly- 
elected bishops, which he retained, he acknowledged the independence 
of the (.icrmanie church on the crown. Thi.M was a hapjiy termination 
of the qualTi^l of two centuries’ duration between the church and the 
empire. Budulf tunusl next to Ottoear, king of Bolicmia, who refused 
allegiance to him. Ottoear, besides Bobeinia, bad taken pob8«.’^slun 
of Moravia, Austria. Styriii, Oariiiibia, in short, of the greatest part 
of tlio ])rcs(ait Austrian i*m]uro. Budulf laid sb-go to Vienna, and 
crossing I he Danube on a brklge of boats, defeated Ottoear, who sued 
for and obluined pcaee by giving up Austria, Styria, (Jariuthia, and 
Cariiiola. Biulolf confirmed him in the jiusscssion of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Budolf appointed Lis two surviving sons, Albert ami 
Budulf, joint-dukes of Austria ami Styria, giving Oarinthia to Mciii- 
Imrd, count of the Tyrol, who.io daughter Iiacl married his fcon Albifi-l, 
but isti])olatiiig for tlio right of reversion to his own family in the 
event of the extinction of Meiiiliard’s male posterity. Ottoear having 
soon after revolted, was again defeated aud killed in battle, and his 
sou We.iiccslaus, wdio had mai’i-iud a daughter of liudolf, succeedtMl 
him ns king of Bolu-miiii and continued the peaceful liege of liis 
futher-iu-law. But the gimt merit of Uudnlf is that of liaviiig 
restoi*ed order and tranquillity in the iuttrnal administration of 
Qerinaiiy. Jn successive diets ho compollcd or persuaded the ]irinccs 
to Biibmit tlic:ir differciict's to arbitration, to swear to the observance 
of the ]>ublic peace, ami to consent to the demolition of the fortresses 
which had been erected by the iioblot? for plniiiler as well ns for war. 
In ouv year he razed seventy of these strougliobls, aud he coudeuine<l 
to i.Ie.iih no fewer than twcuiiy-iiiue nobles of Thuringia, who still 
presumed to disturb the public pence. Budulf granted a iiiunber of 
charters to miiiiy towns aud rising municipalities. Uis reign exhibited 
a remarkable uovt-lty for Germany — internal tranquillity. His probity 
bo(‘aiiie prov<u‘bial, and bis respect for religion is attested by many 
fact.M. lie forgot per.-'oiud wrongs, and gratefully rewarded personal 


services, especially in those who had rendered him assistance in his 
early life, and he was accessible to the humblest of his people. 

Budulf 1. died in 1291, in a good old age, leaving only one surviving 
sou, Albert, besides several daughters. His other son, Budolf, died 
before liis father, leaving one son, John, under Albert’s guardianship. 
Albert 1., duke of Austria, was elected emperor in ] 298, and was mur- 
dered at Windisch, in Aargau, by his nephew John, to whom he would 
not give up his paternal inheritance. [AIjIikrt L, Duke ok Austria.] 
Ho left a numerous progeny. His eldest son, Budolf, married the 
widow of WcuccslauB, and succeoded to the crown of Bohemia in 
13U6, but died shortly after. Albert’s second son, Frederick the 
Jlatidsome, duke of Austria, died in 1330, without issue. His brother 
Leopold, who shared with Frederick the administration of the Austrian 
dominions, marched against the Swiss, and was defeated by them at 
the battle of Morgarteii, l.rith November 1313. He died in 132G. 
Albert’s fourth sou, Albert IT., called the Wise, succcoded his brother 
Frederick os duke of Austria and of Styria, and died in 13fi8, leaving 
a numerous family. His eldest sou, Budolf HI., duke of Austria, 
became, in I3fi3, count of Tyrol and (Jariuthia by the extinction of 
Mniiihard's malt^ posterity, and died in 13t).‘». He was succeoded by 
his brotluT A Iborl J II. jointly with his other brother, who is styled 
LtMkjiold Jl., and who fought against tbi* Swiss, and was defeated and 
killed at the battle of Sempach, Uih July 1360. Albert himself died 
in 1395, heaving his doiiiixiious divided between Jiis two sons : the 
elder, All>ert IV., became duke of Austria, ami the other, Leopold, 
duke of Styria and Cariuthia. Albert IV. died in 1401, and was 
SQccccded by his sun Albert V. of Austria, who married JiJlizabeih, 
daughter of the Emperor Sigisnmncl, whom Iin siiccccded iim king of 
Hungary' and Boheniia in 1437, and in the following year was elected 
emperor by tlie name of Albert 11. of Germany. Ho dieil in 113!), 
in a village of Hungary, while del ending that country against 
Amuratli 11., sultan of the Ottomans. His posthumous son La<lis- 
lauH Hucecodod to the titles of duke of Austria and king of Hungary 
lud Bohemia, under the guardianship of ids cousin Frt'dciick, duke 
of Styria. The TTiiiigariaiis however would not acknowledge the 
infant Ladislaus, ami ofiVTed the crown to another Ladislaus, king 
of Ptdaml, who was shortly after killed at the battle of Varna against 
the Turks in 1444. The IFiiiigariims then chose as their regent John 
ITumiiades, under a noininal allegiance to Ladislans the l*o.sthuinons. 
Tlio Boherniuii.s refused to acknowledge Ladislans and chose Fodio- 
brad us thoir leader. In 1451 however Ladislaus was acknowledged 
king of Bohemia, Podiebrad submitted to him, aud was confirmed in 
his authority. Ladislaus M'us but a nominal king, and ho died at 
Prajpie in 1456, leaving his cousin Frederick of Styria, who had booti 
fdectod enip(?ror by the name of Frederick HI., heir to his numerous 
titles. Th(^ reign of Frederick, which lasted more tlian half a century, 
was inglorious to hiniHolf and disastrous to his Bubjects. [Fiik- 
iiKiiiCK 111. OK Germanv,] Matthias (.’orvinus, the son of Jlumiiadcs, 
seized iijiOii the crown of Hungary, and Podiebrad u]ioii that of 
Bohemia, and after their deatli both crowns were iinited on the head 
of LadislaU'?, son of Casimir, king of i'oliiiid. Of his hereditary states 
of Austria Frederick was <»bliged to I'esign a jiart tu his own brother 
Albert. Frederick however w^as successful ii; marrying his son Maxi- 
milian to Mary, daughter of Cliarles tlie Bash, aini lieircss to tin* vast 
dominions of the ducal house o.'' J$urgumly, b^' which means Ji’raiielie 
CoiiitiS, Alsace, the Netherlands, Artois, iu short all her father's terri- 
tories, with the exception of Burgundy IVojier, which was aiiucxed to 
France, were united to the estates of the House of Austria. It was 
on the occasion of this marriage, iu 1477, that Frederick bestowed on 
hi.s son Maximilian the title of Archduke of Austria, which his snceos- 
Hurs have borne ever since. Frederick died in 1493, and J^laximiliau 
succi-eded him in the Austrian domiuiuus as well as on the Imperial 
throne, having been elected king of the Komans in bis fathers Jifo- 
time. Indeed from this time down to the dissolution of the German 
empire iu our own days the Imperial dignity may be said to have 
become yereditaiy in the House of Austria. The reign of Maximi- 
lian was an importunt one both to Germany aud to the Austrian 
dcnninlous. lie consolidated both the jiower of his house and that 
of the einpLiv. He was the reformer of the public law of Germany, 
and the creator of German military discipline, being the first to estab- 
lish a standing army, with infantry, Ctivalry, and urtillery, divided 
into regiments and subdivided into companies. Ho secured the rever- 
sion of Hungary and Bohemia to his posterity by a double marriage 
of the archduchess Maria, liis graud-daughtor, with Ludovic, son of 
Ladislaus, aud rif Anna, sistci' of Ludovic, with his grandson Ferdi- 
nand. His own son Philip w'as married to Joanna, heiress of Castile 
and of Aragon. Maximilian died in 1519, aud was succeeded on tlic 
Imperial tlinmn by his grandson Charles V., who, in 1521, renounced 
the hereditary domiuiuus of Austria to Lis younger brother Ferdinand, 
wlio afterwards, by the death of his brothcr-iii-law Tjudovic, king cf 
Hungary and Jkiheiniii, who ibll in 1523 iu the battle of Mohuez 
against the Turks, was acknowledged king of Bohemia. The Ilun- 
giiriaiiB liowever, refiidng to acknowledge Ferdinand’s claims, raised 
to the tlirouo John Zapoli, palatine of Transylvania, and after his 
death liis son John Sigismuud. This led to a lung war, iu which the 
Turks took a part, and which lasted the whole life of Ferdinand. By 
the abdication of his brother OJiarlcs V., Ferdinand was raised to the 
Tmpcrial throne, with the sanction of the Imperial Diet, in 1558 
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[Ferdinand I. op Austria,] From this time the House of Austria 
WHB divided into two gi-eat branches, the aiicccBsors of Charles V., or 
the Spanish branch, and those of Ferdinand, or the German branch. | 
Ferdinand I. died in 1564, leaving his oldest son, Maxlmiliaiij as arch- | 
duke of Austria, and Jiis other son, Charles, as duke of Styrin, Curin- ' 
thia, and Carniola. Maximilian succeoded his father its emperor, and 
died in 157f>, after an able and wise reign. He concluded a convention 
witli John Sigismund, who resigned to -him the crown of Hungary, 
retaining the title of Prince of Transylvania. In Bolioinia, Maximilian 
was acknowledged without difiloiilty, and his government was praised 
by both Roman Catholics and IVotestants for its tolerance, inodiTution, 
and respect for their local privileges ami usages. lit; was succot'ded 
by his son Rudolf, styled Rudolf IL, emperor of Germany, hor the 
first time since the Habsbui^ family caino into possession of the 
Austrian torritorleH, Rudolf, as Maximilians eldest son, obtiunod tiio 
Hoht possesHion of Ids paternal dominions, while his brothci*s, instead 
of having a joint-slinro in the government, were provided with annual 
]>cnsiouB. This change, whether arranged during the reign of Maxi- 
milian II., or effected by a family compact between his heirs, established 
the riglitof primogeniture in the House of Austria, wliieh has remained 
ever since. (Coxe, ‘History of the House of Austria.’) 

Rudolf IJ. was very different from his fatlier; he was bigoted and 
intnlornnt, and ho alienated the Protosiauts of his douiiiiiorm by 
forbiddiug the public exercise of their worship. The result was 
iiiHurrection, followed by reprehsiou and iiersceutioii. The same 
course tiursued in several of the Gorman states led the Protestants 
to form a confeder.ttioii, and to ally tiiemsclves with the United 
Provinces of llolliind and witli Henry IV. of France. Jlciiry was 
iiHsa.Msiiiated in May IdlO, just as he was ready to pour liis troops 
across the frontiers, audiUidolf himself died in it'aviiig no Iksuc. 

He was succeeded hy Lis hruther Matthias, w'ho had alivady in his 
brother’s lifetime seated liimsolf ou the tliroiies of Hungary and 
Polu'mia, being assisted by the Protcstniits, whom ho favoured. AfUir 
a short interregnum Mattliias was olocted emiicror. Ho died in Hill), 
also without issue, leaving his cousin Kerdiiiand, son of Charlt^s, duke 
f»f iStyria, and gi'iindson of Fordiiiaiul 1., to succeed him. Rut before 
MiiUhias’s dfatli Rohomia was again in open iiisnrrection, owime 
the iuttiloraut conduct of the archbishop of Prague, wlio had deiiiolishod 
several chapels of the Hissidents. This was the origin of tho famous 
Thirty War, which shook Europe to its very extremillos. The 

events whi(di followed arc noticed in the article Ferdinand 11. of 
Germany. [Qik-tavus Adot.jmtii.s.] Ferdinand II. died in Hi 37, and 
was Bucoocdetl by ins son I’erdinand 111,, who, being wiser and more 
moderate tlian liis father, }mt an end to tho war, in i(i48, hy the 
treaty of Miiiister and Osiiaburg, called also the treaty of Westphalia. 
FtT<liiiand died in KPh, andwas .succeeded i>y his son J.eupold, wln> 
was already king of Rohomia and Hungaiy. Tioopolcl, styled J- of 
Germany, a man of very iuferiur abilities, bad a long and troubled 
reign, continually harassed hy the unprincipled ambition of Ijouis XTV., 
wbo, nidcal by some alliances which his money enabled him to jirociire 
among the German electors, hecMtne the scourge of (h'rinaiiy. ■ Louis, 
in order to annoy Leopold still more, prevaihid on th*? ’J’urks to advance 
to tho very walls of Vienna, wlicn at Inst a sense of the general dumber 
roused 1 lol I aud, Ji^ngland. Denmark, and even Sweden, ngainst the com- 
mon disturber of Europe. The victories of Eugene and Marlborough 
saved the empire on the side of the Rhine, as 8obic.ski had saved 
Austria on the Turkish side. Thus Leopold was enabled to wei^ther 
the storm. He died in ITOo, leaving his son Joseph to succt cd him, 
while his other son, GharlR», was lighting in Lite peninsula for the 
crowns of Spain and the Indies. Jo^'eph I. veigiicd only a few years, 
but his reign was glorious ; his armies and tlmse of his allies c<impletcly 
turned the fortune of war against Louis XIV. He died in 1711, and 
was succeeded by his brothor Charles, who put an end to tho war of 
Lhc Spanish suecession l>y renouncing his claims to the crowns of Spain 
and the Indies in favour of Philip of Rourhoii. The sequel of Charles’s 
reign is given in tlie article CnART-ES VI. of Germany. 

One great object of Charles's polity was to soenro his hereditary 
dominions to his own daughter Maria Theresa, in pref«Tonco to tho 
daughters f>f his elder brother Joseph, both brothers having no male 
offspring. For this purpoi:e Charles issued in 1713 the IVagiiiatic 
Sanction, an ordinance which established the right of succession in his 
own daughter, and he obliged his own iiit*ccs to coufirm it by 
renouncing their pretensions on their rcspr-ctive marriages with tho 
Eh'Ctora of Piavaria and Saxony. i:le also obtained from tho various 
states or jirovincial apsemblies of his dou^iuiuiis tho acknowledg- 
ment of the Pragmatic Suiiotiun, and ho induced most of tho 
Gorman and other European powers, with the exception of the 
Rourbons, to guarantee this family compact. Cliarles VI. died in 
1740, and in liim ibe male line of the House of Hababurg and Austria 
became extinct. Ills daughter Maria Theresa, who had married 
Francis of Lorraine, grond-duko of I'uscany, succeeded, after lui 
arduous struggle, in securing tho posscpsion of the Austrian dominions. 
[Francis 1, of Germany.] 

When Maria Theresa, who had survived her husband, died in 1780, 
her eldest sou Joseph, who hud already smrcceded his father ns 
emperor of Germany in ITOfi, took into his hands the administration 
of the Austrian dominions. fJosKrii 11. of Germany.] Joseph died 
ill 1700, without irfsue, and w'lis bucceeded by his younger brother 


Leopold, grand-duke of Tuscany, whoso wise reign was but short. Hu 
died in 1 702, leiiviug his youthful sou Francis to stand tho brunt of 
the political storms which had gathered over Europe in consequence 
f»f the hVench Itevolution. A sketch of the long and eventful ndgn 
tliat followed is given under Francis 11. of Germany. 

braucis in I80ti resigned the title of emperor of Germany, and 
nsButned that of kYaucis T., emperor of AustrLi. Ho died in 1835, 
leaving the crown to his eldest son, Kerdinuud II. of Austria, born in 
1703. Ferdinand was compolled to abdicate, Jieooiiiber 2, 18-18, and 
was succeeded by his nephew Fraticis< Joseph. [FRANCls-JosKril.] 

Leopold IT. loft a iiumerous family besides Francis. His second 
son, the Archduke Charles, born in 1771, became well known in tho 
wars with b inijce as gcueral-iu*chief of the AuBtrian iiriiiies. The next, 
the Archdiikc Joseph, bom in 1770, became palatine and governor- 
general of Huugai'3\ The Archduko John, bom in 1782, becuiuo 
known as general in the Austrian armies, Tho Arcliduki! iteuiur, 
bom in 1783, was made, after the peace, viceroy of tho Lombardo- 
Yenetian kingdom. Df the sisters of Leopold, the cLlost, Marie 
Antoinette, married lioui^ XVI. of Fraucc ; tho next, Mai'ia Carolina, 
mnrrieil Ferdinand, king of the Two Sicilies; and another married 
tlio T)iiko of I’ariuo. A younger brother of Leopold, tho Arcluhike 
Ferdinand, married Maria i Beatrice, heiress of the luniso of Este, by 
whom he had Francis Joseph, the late, and father of the iiresciit Duke 
of Modcuo. 

HACIfl^TTK, JEAN NK.UlLAS PIEh’RE, w.is horn at MeziJireH, 
May G, 1VG9. Ho began his studios at ALcziLU’os, whoro Mongi» then 
hold a ]>rofessorship. At tho ago of twcuty-ihreo he was tho ctunpe- 
titor in the ceiAc'oa/'jr for a ]>rufesuorKliip of hydrography at Coliiuuro. 
Some iiiomoirs on matlieoiatical siilijocts which ho addrtissetl to 
Mongo, thou minister of junrino, procinvd him to bo oallod to 1’aris, 
from whoiico ho wtia sent to iill a pnifossorsliij* at Mezii^rcs, aiirl at 
the end of 17U-I was appointed to tho bk'ole I ’olyteclii liquid, at iU 
estahliHliinent. In this post ho continued till tho iiceossioii of 
Louis XVI I L, by whoso fotdilo and fiinatical govonimeiit ho was, in 
LSIG, tioprivod oT his itrofessorsliip, at tho sumo tiiuo that Mungo 
was ox[)elluil from tlio liistitiito. 'i'ho govornmoiit ahuvo-iuontioiicd 
rofiiHod to sauctiou Lis adniissiou to tlio Academy of Scioueos; nor 
was it till aftor the Rovolntioii of 1 830 that tho foilow-hihuiirer of 
Mongi>, tho instructor of I'oissini, Fresaul, Ar:igo, aii<l of iiiuro than 
tw’o tbuu.^aiid of tho host qualiiiod ]nibiic uilicers m Franco, was por- 
iiiitted to sit among his former })Upils at the I'ahiis do riiistilut. 
M. Hachetto died in January 1834, at the tiiuo when the uliolora was 
raging ill I'aris, though nut of that disorder. Inde)>oiideiitly of his 
]>iihlic porvicos, ho obtained the repiioct of tho whole conimuiiity for 
liis privatti worth; and the WTitcr of tiiis articie, who enjoytsd his 
aequaintaiico and corrospoudonco during tho last years of his life, can 
hoar Icsliiiioiiy to tho o]>ouno:3H, bimplicity, and beiiovoloiiuo of Ids 
cliaraoter, which, though not very comtiion to such an oxtuut among 
his countrymen, are, of all other qualities, those which most assist 
and least ivquiro thuir well-known aildivKs and manners. 

The greater part of tho life of iM. Haclictto was devoted to tho 
development of the doscrijdivu gconieiry of M4iug(', and its applica- 
tion in the arts of life, jiai ticulurly in tin* depcri]»tioii and cuiistnictiuii 
of machinery. The atteutioii whiJi was ]>idd to this subject from 
the opening of tho Polytechnic School was one main causo of the 
iiiqirovcuieiit w'liieh took ]>laou in France us to all matters connected 
with constriictioii. ’riu-re is no question that since the Itevolution of 
1789 that country has made very rupul iirogress in all that relaUjs to 
the arts which dejiciid iqiori geoiiietiy. The genius of .Monge and the 
foresight of thotro who founded tho Folytccimio School were the 
]irimary causes of this improvement : M. Jlaehctte was tho must dis- 
tinguished among tho.so whoso offorU llliod up the details, dissoini- 
uated the knowledge of the whole, and kept alive tlie iixipiilse which 
the new state of things had given. Monge left the details of the 
dcHcriptivo goomelry for the most part to Hachette, who made tho 
lirst special application, and particularly to the eoiiHtriictiori of 
machinery, liis works on descriptive geometry (that of Monge being 
cum}>aratively elementary) and ou inaeli incry are still in high nqiiite. 

The works of M. Maoliutte an?: — ‘ IVograinmcrt d’un Goiirs de 
I'hysiquc,’ 1809; an extousiou id’ a work previously written by Mongo 
and Hachetto in 180.0. ' (k>iTe.q)oiideiico sur TEcolo rolytccliiiiquo,' 

1 80.3-1.0, a work oditcil by M. Machcttc, aud coiituiuiiig many uienioirs 
by bimseir, si>ine of great iiitcrcsl. ‘ Epures, or Golleirtioii of I drawings 
exemplify iiig the processes of Drscriptivo Geometry,’ 1817. * Eicuicuh 

dc Geometric .'i trois dimensions,' i8l7« i^ two parts, geometric.il and 
algebraical. 'I'his work is remarkable as oonlaiiiiug various tlieurutiiB, 
demonstrated geometrically, which had not boon previou.sly obtained 
without algebra. ‘ First aud Second Supplements to the Descriptive 
Geometry of Monge,' 1812 aud 1818, ‘Traite Elciuoutaire dcs 
Machines,’ first edition about 1820, and throe others since published. 
M. Hachette iiad previously, in 1808, t:ikejj a share in the work 
of MM. Lfinz and Jidtaucour, ‘»Sur la Composition des Machines.’ 
' OiL*ometi'io Descriptive,’ 1822. Various memoirs in tho 'Auuales 
d’Agriciilture ; * ‘Sociiitd Royale, &c., d’Agricultiiro ; ’ SSooidtd d'Eii- 
I cuuragenient,' &c. ; ' Jmirual dc Poly tccliniquc,’ iSic., Ac. 

I IIAUKERT, PHILIPP, a • cldirateiL Gerinan laudscap^vpainter, was 
horn at Preiizhiu in Pru.ssia in 1737. His father was a j>ortrait*paiiiter 
I and a native of llerlin, where liackert spent homo time with an uucle 
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who was a docoiatire puiiiter. He oo^uired hia cluef knowledge o: 
paintiD^ however hy cojtying good pictures; and he denved 
henellt also from tlio ac«juaintance of Le Suour^ the ^rector of the 
Derliik Acadcmyi and of Susslcr. lii 1765 he visited l^ariSg and in 1768 
he went with his brother Johann to Italy. They spent some time in 
lionie sketcliing and pointing the scenery about Albano and Tivoli : 
many of their works wore purchased by Lord Exeter. Philipp’s first 
works of importance however were the six large pictures of the Kussian 
naviil victory of Tscheme, and the burning of the Turkish fleet, by 
Count Oriow in 1770, painted for the Empress Cntherino of Russia. 
Count Oriow, to whom the works were sent at Leghorn, was upon the 
whole highly gratified by their successful accomplishment, hut he was 
dissatisfied with the representation of the explosion of a ship in the 
picture of the burning of the fleet; and in oixlor to give the artist a 
proper impression of such a catastrophe, ho ordered, with a spirit 
worthy of an autocrat, one of tlio frigates of Lis fleet, un old vessel, to 
bo blown uj» in the presence of IJackcrt in the r«)ads of Leghorn. Ho 
was well satisfied with the rosults of Lis experiment, for Hackert greatly 
improved the picture. These woi'ks, with six other similar subjects, 
are now at St. Petersburg. In 1772, th(j year in which the first- 
men tioiied ]>ictureB were conijdoted, Johann^ ITackcrt died at Bath, 
aged only twenty 'iiiiio : he cauio to England with some pictures which 
had I»eeii ordered by Kiiglish travellers in Horne, ^ in the meanwhile 
two other broth eiH, AVilheliii and Karl, joined I’hilipp in llome; but 
Wilhelm went shortly afterwards t<i SU Petersburg, and died there in 
1789, agoil only thirty-two; and Karl settled in Switzerland. 3*hilij>p 
accordingly in 1778 sent for his youngest brother Georg, who was an 
engraver at i«arliii, and they lived together from that, time until tho 
death of Georg at Florence in 1805. 

ilackoi't was highly patronised in Bumo both by Italians and 
fureigiiei-s ; Pius VI. was delighted with his works, ami his reputation 
os a londscape-iiainier was unrivalled by any of his euntempararies, 
thongli ho was a very inferior ])uiut(.*r to Wilson, wlio was ncitlier 
afipreciated nor known at that time : Wilson loft lluiiie in 1755. In 
1777 iliickcrt made a tour in Sicily with Richard Payne Knight and 
Charles Gore, and in 1778 a tour in the north of Itidy with Charles 
ijioro siiid his fitmil}'. In 1782 he v«‘cut to Naples, and was presented 
to tho king, l^'erdinaud IV., by the Russian nuibassadcir, Count 
Rasumowsky, I'hu king took pleasure in the works of Hackert, and 
treated him with gietii kindness and familiarity ; ho used to style him 
Doll Mlippo. Ill 1786, after the departure of Count Rusiimowsky, he 
up[ioiuti'd Hackert his principal painter, who settled witii his brother 
from that time in Naples. They had apartmeuts in the I'ulazsfio 
FraucavilLi on the Chiaja, which they oooupied until they wore dis- 
jioHSLBsed by General Rey, tho French commandant of Naples in 1791), 
who took ]jossesBiuu of them himself ; he however tre.ited the ilackorts 
w ith great kiiiduess, gave them passiairts, and suilered thorn to de])art 
w'ith all their property, with which they arrivtid safely at Leghorn. 
Ihurkert’s salary was lUO ducats per month, with his apartments free 
both in Naples and at Casertii. In 1787 Hackert painted a large 
picture of the ' Launch of tho Parthoiiope/ 61, the first ship of war 
which was built at Custcluiuare ; it was engraved by his lirothor Georg ; 
he painted five other large ]»ieturoB of Neapolitan seu-ports, vrhich 
were all euhvtiued by some historical scene of interest : they are in 
the jialaco at Caserta. In 1788 tlie king scut him to A]mlia to make 
drawings of all tJie sea-ports of that coast, which ho painted, from 
AlaufrLduuia to Taranto. In 1790 ho visited on a siujihir mission the 
coasts of (.'alubria and Sicily: the king otjuipped fur him a small 
felucca called a scappavia, manned with twelve men well armed, for 
the express purpose : ho was out about iivo months from A)u*il to 
August ill elusive. 

Hackert lived, after his departure from Naides in 1799, a short time 
in la^ghoru, wlience he removed to Ilurouce, where he resided in a 
villa which ho purchased in 1808 until his death in April 1807. 

Hackert's works are nut remarkable for any pai*ticular quality of 
art : they are 8im}ilo portraits or prosjiects in ordinary light and shade, 
and their beauty accordingly depoiids upon tho local beauty of the 
pceiic. The detail is careful without being minute, and where a 
iiieiiieuto of any particular scene is the chief object of desire, his 
w orks are calculated to give perhaps complete satisfaction, except in 
the case of some fastidious connoisseur who might require a bolder 
and more artistic foreground thou those which characterise his works 
generally. His drawings are exti-cmely numerous, and his pointings 
aro not rare : many of them Lave been engraved. He painted in oil, 
in oijonustic, and in body watcr^oolours or h guajEZo, a species of 
distemper, lie also etched several plates. 

Gothe has written an eulogistio litbof Hackert, whose close imitation 
of nature delighted the German ciitic, and lie has extolled him beyond 
his merits. 

(Gothe, Weric — Philipp Hackert; and Winckdmann und eein 
JahrhunderL) 

HACKKT, JOHN, was born in the year 1592, and educated at 
Wcbtiuiuater School, whence he was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the age of sixteen. In 1618 he took orders, and soon 
after became chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. Un the breaking out 
of the civil war he was appointed one of a sub-committee whose office 
it was to jirepare a report on ecclesiastical reform for a commission 
empowered by the House of Lords. To this scheme however a stop 
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was put by the prevalence of the troubles and the opposition made by 
tho bisho|)S. During the civil war he espoused the cause of Charles, 
and hid house was a kind of rallying point for his party. His zeal 
however led him into difficulties, and ho suffered a short inaprison- 
ment ; but after the restoration he accepted the bishopric of Lichfield 
and Coventry, where he died in 1670. 

To Bishop Hacket we are chiefly indebted for tho restoration of 
Lichfield cathedral. It had been cannonaded and subjected to all 
sorts of insult and pillage at the hands of the Puritan party ; however, 
doxiug the eight years that ho hold the biahoprio, ho contrived, partly 
at his own expense and ]>artly by subscription, to put it into complete 
repair. 

HADLEY, JOHN, the reputed inventor of the sextant which bears 
his name^ became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1717, and died 
February 15th 1744. He was author of several useful papers, which 
appear in the ‘ Transactions * of the Society, from vol. 32 to voL 39. 
lie was also upon intimate terms with Sir Isaac Newton, from whom 
it is supposed he borrow^ed, witliout acknowledgment, the idea of tho 
sextant. It is now generally believed that Newton and Godfrey were 
the original and independent inventors of that iustriiment. [Gudfiiky.] 
Ilallry gave an account of tho instnimcut in tlio ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions ’for 1731 ; but Newton, previous to his death in 1727, had given 

description of the instrument to Dr. Halley, by^ whom it was, for 
some unknown reason, Hiippressod, though it was communicated to the 
Royal Society in tho year 1742, after Halley’s death, by his executor, 
Mr. Jones. (Hutton, JJictlonarj/, 1S15; Hcrschcl, Aatronomy^ p. 1U2 ; 
and Trans, of the AmericaH Suciet^^ vol. i., )i. 21, Appendix.) 

IT ADRIAEN US, yELTUS, son of ..Elius Hadrianus Afer, a cousin of 
Tnijau, und a native of Ji atria Ificcna, but of S[)auish deseeiit, uud of 
Domitia Paulina of Cadiz, was burn at Itoiiio, in January a.d. 76. Ho 
was left an oridiiiii at ten years of age, uuder the guardiaushi]> of 
Tnijau and of Tatiauus, a Roman knight. He made great progress in 
'.itorature, especially in tho study of Grcik. In the reign of Domitiau 
he served as cummaudor of an auxiliary legion in Mieaia. IVajan gave 
him his uicco tSabiiia iu marriage, and he accompanied the ciiiperor in 
his 1 >acian and Eastern campaigns. 'When Trajan died at Seliiius iu 
Ifiliciu, iu August 117, Hadrianus, whom he had left in charge of tho 
iiriiiy ill Syria, was 2 »ruelaiiued omjicror hy the soldiers at Antioch, and 
bo wrote to the Bcnate, requesting their coiiiinnatioii. PJautina, 
Tnijuns whlow, favoured his views by protending iliat Trajan on his 
leath-bed had appointed him his successor, and fur this sorvico 
Jiadrifuins showed his gratitude to Piautina to the end of lier life. 
The fact of Hadrianus being adojitud by Trajan a year before his 
leath Iwis lioeii asserted by some writers and denied by others. His 
election being confirmed by the ncuate, Hadrianus, after withdrawing 
the troops from the countries e.^st of the Euphrates and making peace 
with the rarthiuus and tlie Armenians, set ulF for Rome, where ho 
•issunied the consulship iu the following year (1 IS) with T. Fusctis 
ialinatur. He refuserl to a|)pri>priatu to iiimsclf the triumph which 
ad been ilcRtined fur Trajan, and he caused tlie imago of the dcceas(*d 
emperor to be cai-ricd iu tlic triumph : according to SSpurtiauiis ho 
'limsclf carried it. TTe remitted all the arrears due to the public 
.reasury by individuals in Rome and Hie rest of Italy, and all that 
ivas due from the provinces for sixt(x*ii years past; and ho burnt iti 
the Forum of Trajan tho Bchedulcs of the debts, which aro said to 
Lave aiuouiiteil to fievend luillioas sterling. Medals were struck cm 
liis occasion with the figure of Hadrianus holding a torch and setting 
ire to the heap, and the legend ‘*lTe enriches tho whole world.” In 
he following year Hadrianus ^vas consul again with Rusticiis ; and 
hearing that the Sarmatiaiis and tho Koxuluui had made an irniptioii 
‘nto lllyricum, he repaired to Mwsia, defeated tho invaders, obliged 
them to recrosa tho Danube, and to sue for peace. He appointed 
Marcius Turbo governor of Paunonia and Dacia. From ids camp iu 
the lllyricum ho wrote to the senate, accusing of high treason four 
senators of consular families, who were ordered for iuiinediute exe- 
cution. Other persons were aiTcsbed and put to death us uccoiiipliocs 
in the aRegod conspiracy, and a general alarm Hi>read at Romo, when 
Hadrianus harried back and uifected to blame the precipitancy of tho 
senate. He compelled Tatianus, his former guardian, whom he had 
made pnefect of tlie rriotorian soldiers, and wl^o had abused his 
power, aud had advised the proBcri]»iions, to resigu his office. The 
year after, Titus Aurelius Fulvius, afterwards the emperor Antoniuus 
Pius, was made consul ; aud in the same year Hadrianus began hiz 
travels tlirough the various x^arts yf tho empire, which may ho said to 
have occupied, witli few iuterruptious, Hie remainder of his reign, a 
period of about eighteen yemrs. Wo have memorials of his travels iu 
numerous medals, sti-uck in the various provincos on the occasion of 
his visit, which form an interesting series: on Italian medallist^ 
Mezzabarba Birago, has put these moduls iu order and illustrated 
them. Hadrianus began with Campania, where he diatributod Bums 
of money to tho poor of the various towns which he visited. Indeed 
liberality in this respect was one of the most conspicuous qualities of 
this emperor. He next went to Gaul, whore he visited all the prin- 
cipal towns and fortresses ; thence he proceeded to Germany, whore 
tho best legions of tho empire were stationed, and ho remained a con- 
siderable time among them for the purjiose of restoring the discipline, 
which had become relaxed. He himself set tlie example by living as 
a soldier among the sohliers. Uudriauas was not fund of pomp or 
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show, and lie went about with as little state an posBible. lie drew up 
a series uf military constitutions or laws, which roinaiuGd long in uso 
after his lime, and are quoted by Yegetius. He attached to every 
coliort a certain uiiuiber ui' builders, masons, and other workmen. 

In the following year, in the consuiship of Annius Verus, grand- 
father of Marcus Aurelius, ho left Qerniany, and returned to Gaul, 
whence he passed into llritaiii, w'hore ho is said by Spartianus to have 
reformed many abuses. Although Hiidriatiua did nut livo on very 
good terms with his wife Sabina, he punished those who presumed to 
fiiil in respect to tho cinpress ; among others, Suetonius Traiiquillus, 
the biographer, who was lladriauus's opifltologrtti)her, or secretary, 
whom he dismissed, as well os Clarus, the prmfect of the Pi^torium. 
While in liritain he constructed a rampart of earth, exteudiug from 
the Solway Frith to the aormau Ocean, near tho mouth of the Tyno, 
a little to the south of the more substantial wall afterwards raised by 
SevnruB. On his return to Gaul, Ihulriauus built a magnificent palace 
at Nismos for Tlautina, Trajan’s widow. He thence proceeded into 
Spain, and spent some time at Tarraco (Tarragona), where he hold a 
general assembly of tho deputies of the various provinces of Spain, 
and settled several di8i»utos and complaints. While walking in the 
palace garden at Tarraco ii slave attempted to kill him. The emperor 
parried the blow, and consigned the assassin to his guards, but on 
hearing that the man was insane he ordered him to bo taken care of 
by his physiciaus. Hmlrianus returned to Home iu tho consulship of 
Aulius Aviola and Cornelius Paiisa lu 122 i but he left it again soon 
after, and the next year we find him at Athens, a city to wliich lie 
was much attached. He ordered tho omhaukmout of the Ceplnsus, 
which had damaged the town of Hlousis, and the construction and 
reparation of various edifices; thence he wont to Syria, and had a 
coiifcrcuee with the King of the Parthians, when peace was confirmed 
between the two empires, lu the year following he visited various 
parts uf Asia Elinor, and after building temples and other edifiecs at 
Kicotiu'dia, Cyzieiim, JSicaja, and other towns, he sailed to the islands 
of the JEgean Sea, and returned to spend tho winter at Athens, where 
ho was initiated into the Eleusiniari mystorioa, presided at the public 
games, uud showed many marks of favour to th<i Atlienians. He next 
went to Sicily, and asecuded to the summit of ^Etiia to see tho sim 
rise. He returned t<i Homo under the eousulship of Verus and JuiiiuH 
Hibulus iu 12G, and we know nothing of his movements for tho two 
following years, lie appears to have been at Homo in the year 12l>, 
under the coiisulshii* of Juventiua CoJsus and Julius Jlalbus, when a 
violent cartlupiake having destroyed the towns of Kicoiuedia ami 
Nicioa in Hithynia, and others, he ordered them to be rebuilt at his 
own expense, for which he is styled on some medals the liostorer^of 
Pitbynia. lu tlio same year ho set oil* for Africa, whore he distin- 
guished himself, as ho had done on Lis previous travels, by his 
munificence. Ifiantiiia having died inoautime, Hadrianus returned to 
Hume, and celebrated her funeral with great ceremony, and had her 
numbered among tho gods. In tho following year, 130, ho raised a 
iiiagnificcut temple in honour of VciiuB and Homo, somo remains of 
which are still scon near the arch of Titus. The plan of the building 
was made by Homan architects, and sent by the ompoior to A'j»ollo- 
ft cclf:bralcil (Jrccinu archiU*ct, lor liin opiuioii. ApoUodorus 
obsurved that the building ap|teaix!<l too low for the size of tho Btatucs 
of VeuuB and Uomo, which were iutouded to bo placed therein, and 
which it would appoiir wore rcprcHCntod HOiitod, as Apollodoruj 
remarked that thoso divinities, when once within, could not stand 
upright or walk out of tho temple, if they should take a fancy to do 
BO lladriauus, stung at tliw sarcuam, sent ApollodoruH iutooxile; 
and it is added by some writers that he afterwards ordered him to be 
put to death on some frivolous pretonco. In that year Jladriauus sot 
off again for tho east. He visited Cappadocia, whore ho hdd a oon- 
foreuce with several kings or chiefs of tho Caucasian tribes, the Ab^, 
Zidretes, &c., whom ho sent back loaded with presouts, Kven the 
Bactrians sent an embassy to propose an allumce with Uomo. Ho 
next proceeded to Syria, Palostiiie, and Ugypt^ in which last country 
he remained two yeai-s. While he was in Egypt, and under the 
consulship of Lronas Pontianus and Antonios UufiuM, in 1 ai, the 
jurist jSolvius Julian us coiapletetl by his order the 1 crpetuul Jiidict, 
which may be considered as the first general code of Homan law 

^’'rhcTO ti^/lettor written from Alexandria, to Servianus, 

hia brother-in-law. iu which ho describes tho state of tho population 
of Egypt, and speaks of tho various sects, Jews, Christuiiis, Samaritaus, 
Ac. who were very numerous in that country ; ho says that they aii 
adJred but one god. uumoly, their own interest. Ho also notice m 
an extraordinary thing, that at Alexandria everybody, even the blind, 
foUowedsome trade or occupation; a circumstance winch probably 
struck him by contrast with the habitual idleness of the people of 
Homo. He restored the palace and museum of Alexandria, ^d held 
disputotions with tho learned men there. About tins time his favourite 
Autiuous died; some say bo drowned himself in the Kile, and Hadnaniui 
disgraced himself by tho apotheosis and other ateurd honours which 
he paid to his memory. Jle next went to Cyreuaica, whore he is said 
to have killed a largo Uoa. Iladrianus was on expert sportamm, aud u 
said to have lrill««l many wild beasts in his travels. Under the consul- 
ship of Jliberus and Sisouna, in 1 ;1S, J I adrianus repaired to Syn^ whence 
he set off for Thrace and Macedonia, and lastly stopped at Athens. 


Tho insurrection uf tho Jews of Palestine under Barcoohebas raged 
about this time. They took Jerusalem, and spread all over Syria, 
and lladriauus was obliged to send for his best general, Julius Severus, 
who was in llritaiu, to assume the directiou of the war against them, 
which lasted about three yoai'S. [IlAiKTOciigiiaiS.] Hadrianua raised a 
new city uu the ruins of Joriisalem, which he called yElia Capitolina, 
and ho peopled it with a llonuiu colony, forbidding by nii edict all 
Jews from setting their feet within it. The Christiuns, who were 
still confounded with tlic Jews by the Homans, were included in the 
prohibition. ^ Hadriauus uieanfcimo made uiiothor long i*esideuco at 
Athens, aud iu the festivals of Hacchua he appeared in the ilross of an 
arohon, and distributed inoiioy aud corn to tho people. He greatly 
embellished that city, a district of which was called by the name of 
nadriauo|>oliB. Ho also completed the temple of Jupiter Olyinpious, 
which bud been commenced a long time before. He returned to 
Home under the consulship of Lupercus Poutiauus and Hufus Aqui- 
liauus ill l«3fi, where he received the visit of rharasmiineH, king of 
Iberia, who came to answer several complaints laid against him by 
VologesuB, king of Armenia. An exchange of rich presents took 
place, aud Hadrianua took caro that Ids should exceed iu value those 
brought to him by his visitor. Soon after, falling ill, he thought of 
choosing a successor, and he fixed his choice upon Lccliua Aurelius 
CeiouiuB Commodiis Verus, whom he adopted uiiil appointed Cinaur 
by the name of iElius Verus. In tho following year lladriauus retired 
to the neighbourhood of Tibur, whore ho built a magnificent villa, 
many remains of which are still existing, and which coutaincrl ropro- 
sentations of the wonders of nature and of in-t which he had seen iu 
his travels. Protracted illness seems to have soiireil his naturally 
suspicious temper, and he condemned several individuals to death, 
among others his brother-in-law Servianus, a man fur advanced in age. 
iEiiua Verus having died in the second year after his appointment as 
Cccsur, lladriauus now fixed his choice upon Titus Aurelius Auto- 
niuus, on condition that he should adopt Lucius Verus, sou of yKlius 
Verus. After some delihcratioii Autonixitis accepted tho proposal, 
aud the double adoption was solomnised with tho usual ccrcmonios in 
February, 137. Sabina, Hadrianus s consort, died about the time, 
and was uiimhered among the gods. iladriaiius still finding hia 
illness increase, ut lost removed to Haias, whore, in spite of the 
proscriptions of his physicians, he began to eat and drink according 
to his pleasure. Seeing liis end approach, he composed some lines 
addressed to his soul, which show ills doubts aud fears eonceruiug 
another existence. Jle di(;d in July 138, in his sixty-third year, and 
the twenty-first of his reign. (Spartianus, Life of JJailrianvA; Dion; 
Aurelius Victor ; Kusobius.) 
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llcvcrROs of Coins of IladrianuK. 

In Lis personal character Hadriauus had valuable qualities, tarnished 
by some vices. As einpei'or, hia reign may upon the whole be consi- 
dered a happy one for Hie empire, which enjoyed almost unintcrriiptod 
peat:e. Less warlike than Trajan, ho made himself resf>ected by foreign 
nations without having occasion to resort to arms. His extensivo 
travels form on im^iortaut epoch iu the history of Homan civilisation, 
which they must have tended to spread, while he coirected many 
abuses of provincial administration, and thus cemented the union 
between Home and its vast depoudcncies. Mo used to say that uu 
emperor ought to be like the sun, visiting by turns all tho regions of 
the earth. Ho built numerous towns, cuibellishod others, aud peopled 
them with fresh colonios. Dloii, who is in general not favourable to 
lladrianuH’s oharacter, admits that ho never appropriated to himstdf 
other people's property, uud that he would not receive anything left 
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kiia by will when the tnatator had children. Hadrianue gave no 
power to litB liberti, and puniehed thoee alrnut him who boaeted of 
tlieir infliiuuco for tli© piirpowi of extorting inonoy. ITo was attentlvo 
to buf«Lii©iui* (ind iiu oijntoy to potup and parado. If h.o cannot be 
counted one of thu best emperors, lie certainly must not be reckoned 
atncini; the bad. He had an extraordinary memory; was a ^ood 
orator, ^inmaiian, fioci, and muHiciaii ; was acquainted with mathe- 
Diaties azifi iiicdiciuo and delighted in the com])auy of learned men; 
bo was also n great friend to the arts of sculpture and architecture. 

110 was the first emperor who let Jiis heard gi*ow — in order, it is said, i 
to conceal some Idemish in his face. 

'J'he busts, statues, and inedaU of Iladrianua are very nuiacroiiH, 
and all bear a striking reRemblanco to each other in the character of 
tiie countenanoo. There is a full-length statue of him and two busts 

111 the Towiiloy Oallery, liritish Miisenin. 

HAFIZ . MOHAMMEII-SllKMlS-KDHiN, a celebrated Persian pm^t, 
was born at Shiras, at the beginning of the 14th century of the 
Christian sern. From his earliest years he received a lettered educa- 
tion ; and paid great attention to Hio study of religion and Mussulman 
jurisprudence. lie afterwards cultivated pocti^, and became so cele- 
brated that the iSultaii of Paghdad invited him to his court. Hafiz 
however appears to have rexiiaiiictl in his niiiivo town the greater part 
of his life. 1 Hr Persian biographers relate an interview he bad with 
the celebrated Timur (Tiunorlaiie), wlio couquort'd Shims in J3S7. 
The date of his death is uncertain; it is i>]uced by Duulet Shah, in 
HtS'f. A sjticudid iiioiiunient wa-^ cnicicd over his grave, which is 
described by Kintn])for (* AiiKniiitates Exoiicrn,* ]i. oUi ); and Franklin 
(‘Observations on a Tour from 15eiig.al to Persia,’ pp. *J0-U7) gives us 
nil accoiiTit of niiotlier monument erectod to liis iiieinory in more 
luodcru times. 

jiorms of HaOz, like those of Anacreon, cclobrato the idoasures 
of love and wine. They liave always been greatly admiml in J'ersia; 
though many Mohanimodans liave coudenmed them for their irrev 
ligious and lieontions tcudcllC 3 ^ The ndinirors of Hafiz, on the other 
hand, contend that his poems arc not to be understood in a literal, 
but in a figurative or allegorical sense ; and that they express in 
eiiiblematical language the love <if the creature to the Creator. The 
sect of the Sfifis, wlio interpret the poems of .Hafiz in this manner, 
|)o^scs.s niaii)^ similiu* pnuins. They maintain that b}'' wine he meant 
doviition, Viy ]ieri'ume the hope of divine favour, and some havo gone 
po far iiH to compose a <lictioimry of words in the larigtiuge of the bfifis 
(see Sir W. Jones, *()n the MyKiical Poetry of tlie Persians ainl 
Jiindus,’ * Asiatic liosoarclirs,' v. Jl). JSut wc arc not siiro that any 
of the poems of Jlafi/. ought to bo interpreted in this manner. Sir 
W. Jones, wlio was a great u<lvoc{itc for sueli a mode of intcrprotatioii, 
remarks, in the cRRay referred to above, “ It has been made a (piestioii 
wJictlier the iiooiim of HaJiz iiiiist bo taken in a literal or figurative 
sense ; but the question docs not admit of a general and direct an-swer; 
for even the most enthusiaatic of bis coininciitutors allow that some 
of them are to bo taken literally', and his editors ought to have dis- 
tinguished them, instead of mixing the jirofauo with the divine, b^’ a 
childihb arrangement according to the alphabetical order of the 
rhymes” (p. 172 i5). We are aware that many KuropeiitiB justify the 
nlb^gorical mode of interpreting the poems of Hafiz, by a refercuoo to 
Solomoirs l^oug and the Sanscrit poem ‘Clitn Cloviiida’ by Jayadeva. 

It is however very doubtful whether these poems ouglit to bo iutei^ 
jireted in an allegorical manner. The pocmR of Hafiz have had a 
great number of Siifi ciommeutators, such us Shuri, Seid Ali, Tiatiioi, 
Suriiri, and Shetnoi ; but tbo most celebrated are the Turkish com- 
moiitators Feridim and Sudi. 

The ]iocmH of Hafiz were arranged after his death, by Seid Kasem 
Anviu;j, and were entitled the ' Divan.’ The * l)iv:\ii ’ contains, accord- 
ing to the best nuimiHcripts, .071 odes, cidled ghazels. They were 
published in the original Persian, at (kiluiitta, 1 vol. foL, 1791 ; this 
edition contiiius only 507 ghazels, and 7 cassidohs, or clogivs. llewuski 
published A fow of the odes with a Latin translation and the com- 
mentary of Sudi, under the title of ^ Specirnou Pucseos Asiatics, sivo 
]Iaph 3 *zi (jhnzelffi, sive oda* scxdecim,’ Vienna, 1771. Several of the 
odes are inserted in Sir AV. Jones's ‘ Coinmeiitarii i^oesos Asiatiem; ’ 
W^uhl’s ‘ Neu Arabisoho Anthologic/ 8vo, I.eip., 1791 ; Dusley's ‘Per- 
sian MiHcelliiuies,’ 4to, Loud., 1791 ; ‘Asiatic. Miscellany,’ 2 vols. Calc., 
1785-8(5. Tlio whole ‘DivAn’ was traiislatcal into tleruiaii by Von 
Hammer, Tubing., 1812; and several of the odes have been trans- 
lated into English by Kiehardsou, ‘Specimen of Persian Poetry, or the 
odes of Hafiz, with an English truiislutioii nu«i paraphrase,' chied.y 
fi-om the ‘Specimen Poeseos Asiaticui of I laron llewuski,' Loud., 1774 ; 
Nott, ‘ Select Odea of Tl&fiz translated into English verse/ 4to., Loud., 
1787; Ilindley, ‘Persian I^yrics, or scattered pooiiis from the Diwan- 
i-lhinz,’ 4to, l.ond., 1800. 

(Further particulars concerning the life and writings of HAfiz are 
given in the life prefixed to the Calcutta edition of his poems ; in the 
biography of Daulet Shah, in Wilken’s ‘ C7iraf(ftmai/iia f V/wa,' Lcip., 
1805 ; and in the 1th vol. of the NoHccs et Krtraits dcs 3fSS, dc la 
JiiblUtfIdquv du Rui; in the article ‘Hafiz,* in the Biograjdiie Univer- 
scllc^ by bangles; and the same article in Ersch and 0 ruber’s A'ncv- 
clojtfidie, by Kosegarteu. 

HAOOAI, one of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets. We know 
nothing concerning the place or time of his birth. The pseudo- 
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Epiphaniua, in his ‘ Lives of the Prophets,’ states that he was bom 
at Babylon ; and according to the llabbis he was a lueniber of the 
Great Synagogue. The date of Haggai’s propliecy is fixed bjr himself 
(i. 1), and by Ezra (v. 1), in the second year of the reign of Darius 
IlyMtaspin (n.c. 519). We loam from Ezra that the Jews, udio returned 
to their native country in tli© fir.it year of the reign of Cyrus, com- 
menced rebuilding tliu Tomjile, but were interrupted in their under- 
taking by the neighbouring satr-ipa, till the second year of the reign 
of DaiiuH llystanpiH, when the building was again continued in conso- 
quence of the exhortations of Hiiggui and Zeohariah. 

The prophecy of J Laggai may be divided into four parts : in the 
first, the prophet urges the jieople to continue building the temple, 
by the promise that God would bless them in their undortuking, and 
that tlicir proviouR neglect had been the oause of the ilronglit and 
liad seasoiiH which tlu^y had experienced (L) ; in the socoud, he encou- 
rages them by the promise that this second temple should surpass 
the fir.?t in ghiry ; this prophecy is supposed by many t<i havo been 
, fulfilled by Christ entering tho temple (ii. 1-9^ in the third, he 
I prouiiHtm tho people an abundant harvc.st, since they Imd b»?gun to 
build the temple (ii. 10-19); aud in tlie fourth, he fortela the proa- 
]ieriy of Zerubbabel, governor of Judah (ii. 20-28). Zenxbbubel is 
coiiHidered by many oomincDtator.s to be a type of tiio Mes-siah ; and 
tho prophecy is BUppo.sod to relate, to the glory of the Messiah's 
kingdom. 

The canonical autliority of this book has never been di'^puted. It 
is quoted by the author of the Epistle to tho Hebrews, xii. 2(5 ; compare 
Hag. ii. 7, 8, 22. 

Tho prophecy of TIaggai is written in a prosaic style, .and boars 
traces of having been comjiosed in a late period of Hebrew litornturo. 
Tt xioHSesftes none of that vigour and sal»limiLy which distinguish tho 
Works of inoHt of the Hebrew prophets who lived before the Baliy- 
lonisli captivity. 

Tlie Sejiluiigint, Vulgate, and Syriac versions of the Old I’ostamcnt 
attribute the 111th, 12fith, 127tli, llCith, 147tli, and 118th IViIiuh to 
Haggai at if I Zccliariah. 

* HAG HE, LOUIS, wur born in 1802, in Belgium; and in that 
country he acquired tlie principles of art, but ill an early age lie c-arne 
over to England and ostaMished hini-elf in lyomlon as a lithographer. 
Ifis drawingH on h*.ouo soon acquired a high reputation, and in con- 
nection with Mr. Day, under tho firm of Day and Haghc, hoilid much 
to show tho commercial as well as the artistic capabilities of tho new 
art. Sonic of the* most irnjxirtant and costly works which have been 
produced in litliograpli^', at h^ast in iliis country, have bcixi executed 
by and niuler the Nuperintcudfuce f»f Mr. llaghe. Of these, tho first 
in rank, and mo.Rt finished in style is Itobci-ts's ‘ Sketches in tho Holy 
Land, Syria, Idumea. Arabia, F.gypt, and ^'ubia,* in four large folio 
volumes, a work carried on tlirougliout with uiittagging brilliancy and 
uudeviatiug excolioiice, and far surpas‘*iug in splfiidour aud liiiiHli the 
corresponding work by Dc Laborde, which may bo taken as the repre- 
sentative of French lithograpJiio art. Air. Haghe’s lithographs from 
his own drawings of old Flemisli iiitoriors form another magnificeut 
work, ami one the more honourable to him, ho being the original 
draftsman, as Avcll as tbo litlmgrapher. I•■|)r Mr. Ilaglip is at least 
equally skilful with tho bruF^li as with tlio chnlk. Indeed in depth 
and force of light, shade, and t’oloiir, vigour and facility of drawing, 
and general boldm^ss of execution, few among living water-colour 
painters in his special line of art equal him. Gf late years Mr. Hagiie 
has more and more devoted liiinself to painting, an<.l since the disso- 
lution of partnership between himself and Air. J it has been as a 
water-colour }>aiuter that his name lias almost cxcliiHively aj>poared 
before the public. Ho is a leading member of the New Society of 
raiuters in Wiiter-Colours, and in the annual c.\liibitiouB of that 
society, his luiinirublu represoiitatious of tho antique interiors of 
Flemish town halls, churciics, guard -rooms. &c., — with which are 
upually asHociuted tho quaint military and civil costumes, and often 

some historical or romantic iueidcut of the IGfch or 17th century, 

are id ways a principal uttraclion. One of these pictures, ‘ TJio Jlall 
of Coiirtray,’ is in the Vernon Gallery. It deserves to be izieutioued 
that, romark:;blo as Mr. Haghe’s drawings and paintings are for their 
fullxiesH aud correctness of dehiil, as well as for their general etl'eft, 
they are all, of necessity, executed witli the loft hand. 

IIAIINICAIANN, SAMUEL, founder of tho system of tnodioiue called 
Ilomceupathy, was born at Mek-seu, in Upiior Saxony, on the 10th of 
April 1755. HD father, Gottfried iTahnemauu, who was an artist of 
considerable merit, was employed in the }iaiuUug of china in the 
celebrated porcclnin manufactory of Meissen. He was a clever well- 
educated mau, and to him his son owed the first rudiments of his 
education. He was afterwards placed at an elemoutaiy school, the 
director of which. Dr. Midler, remarking talents that onty required 
cultivation to raise the boy to eminence, iiersuaded his father to place 
him at the High School of Aleisseu, into which they obtained him a 
free admission. Hahnemann gladly availed liimself of these increased 
fa(;ilities; he made himself master of Latin, Greek, aud Hebrew, and 
eyiuce<1 a decidt^ bios for tho study of the physical sciences, natural 
history, and medicine, liotany was also a favourite pursuit, and his 
hours of leisure were devoted to tho (follection of plants aud their 
systematic arrangement. His intense application aurl amiable dispo- 
sition won tho goodwill of tho head master and t eachers, who vied with 
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eaclx other in afTurdiiig him every facility in the prosecution of liis 
studies ; niul his pi'ogrefis w as so rapid, that in u short time ho vras 
ap}K)iuted an assistant teacher. 

Having chosen medicine for his profession, at the commencement of 
1775 he left the High School of Meissen, and, assisted by the friend- 
ship of his former teachers, he eniei-cd the University of Leipzig, 
having, as n candidate, written a Latin thesis on the oonstmetiou of 
the human hand. 

Being wholly dopoudeui upon his own exertions for subsistence, he 
supported himself during his residenoo at Leipzig by giving lessons in 
Gorman to foreign students and by the tmiislatioii of ].<lnglish and 
French medical authors. The professors of the university, in admira- 
tion of his zeal for knowledge and groat acquirements, invited him to 
attend their lectures gratuitously. Having passed two years in the 
study of the theory of medicine, niid saved a small sum of money, ho 
depa^d for Vicuna, there being no clinical lecturer in tlu^ University 
of Leipzig, and entered himself at the Hospital of Charitable Tlrothers, 
with a view to the complctioii of his studies aud to lu^quiriug a practical 
knowledge of his profession. 

His moderate pecuniary rc.sourci‘s were almost exliaush>.rl, Avlien bis 
talents aud iiiiirked iittention to liis duties gained for him a iirm friend 
in l>r. (^UisLiiii, ]»liyHician to tlie emj>eroi'of Austria and ehiel' physician 
to the hospital, through wlinse recoiimioudation, tilihougli he had not 
yet graduated, llahiiemaiin obtained t)ie situation of family medical 
attendant and librarian to Laron von Bruckcntliah governor of Stebou- 
biirgoii, then residing at llerinaiinstjOilt. He reiiinined here for two 
yi*ars, imd being allowed to atteiul ju’ivato pract ice saved a small sum 
of money; with tliis In removed to Erlangen, where, on the Idth of 
August 1771), he look Ins degree of M.D.. and ]>roduced his thesis 
^(Joiis]>ectiiR Adha'tunm Sj^asiriodicorutii Kiiologicus et Thfnipeuticiis/ 

In till* year 17^1 ho was iipiiointcd district physician at ( hmiorn, 
near aMagdcbiirg, where ho luarrieil the ilanghter of an apothecary 
named Kohler. Previous to this had re -tided some time at Jletisiadt 
and iJessan, diligently pursuing, in addition to his professional luliours, 
the studios of chemistry and mineralogy. 

In the year 17'S-I he removed t(» ]>ivsdeii, where ho gained a high 
rc])ntatinn in the hospitals as a judicious and skilful practitioner, but, 
slriK.'k with the absence of a guiding ju'inciple in therapeutics, and 
tho groat uucortaiuty of the healing art, bo Ijradually withdrew him- 
self as much as possible? from practice, and endeavoured to support 
Ills family hy his ohl resunree of translations of Kiigli-th and French 
medical autliors, pursuing at tho same time his favourite study of 
chemistry. 

I)uriijg tills period he published his ])ampIi1ots on Mercurius Solu- 
hilis; on the mode of didectiiig Adult>.*ration in AVine; on Calcaiva 
8ul]fiiiirat;i ; ami on tho J lotection of Arsenic in ca^os of roisoniiig : 
ho also contributed many papers to Crell’s ‘Chemical Annals,’ and 
gBVi? to the w^orld a luimbor of minor iiUMlical works, which have sinci? 
bei'ii collected by 1 )r, Suipf and published under the title of ‘ Kleiiic 
Sehriftcn,’ Dresden and Leipzig, 1S21). 

In J 7lK), while engaged upon the translation of the ‘Materia Mediea’ 
of (.'ullon, he was struck with the different explanations given of the 
mode of ojieratioii of Peruvian bark in intermittent fever; and dis- 
satisfied with, them, he lietermined to try its effects iijmiii liiniscdf. 
Finding tliat }>owcrfuI doBiss of this sulistaiice jirodiicod symptoms 
strikiiigiy analogous to those of that form of intermittent fever for 
which it was an ucknowle<lged specific, lie dotcrmiimr] to try further 
experiments with other medicinal substances upon himself and upon 
some medical friends, lie obtained similar results: that is, he jiro- 
dueciil by these ageuts factitions or niedieiiiai <1iso]'dcrs resembling the 
diseases of which they were esteemed euruiivc ; ami thus, the lirst 
dawn of tho law of ‘Similia Siiuilibus’ gleamed upon him. In a work 
ascribed to Hip]>ocnites (I'^d. Basil, up. Frobcii., IfioS, ]>. 72) a similar 
doctrine was enunciated, and the sumo doctrine has since found 
lulvueates in many eminent raedieal writers ; but Habucmaiiii was tlie 
first who assumed it to be tkc guiding principle iu Therapeutics, and 
suitportcd liis position by a series of experiments, (kmiideiit that he 
liad discovered tlie long-sough t-for law, lie assiduously pursued his 
proving of modiciiies, aud ado]tied the now in'iiiciplc iu the treatment 
of his patkuis with (according to his own testiinoiiy and that of his 
disciples) u success fully conimensurate with the limited means then 
at Ids dispo.-:al. Thus cucouraged, he ventured in 17Ut5 to address a 
paper to Hufehind’s ‘Journal,’ in which he aiinounued his new dis- 
covery to the medical world, pointed out the defects of the ‘ Miileria 
Medicn’uH tlieii c;riiiritituted, and the neccpsity of its reeoiistrnctifin 
upon the basis of ]>uro ex[>eriiueut ; at tho same time ho cari:estly 
invited tho co-operation of his medical L>rothr n. The attention of 
the Gorman physicians was thou deejily engaged in the investigation 
of the Bruuouiau tiioory, and Huhuoinaiin’s suggestions were coldly 
received, 

iii 'ibOl ho puhlielicid a short treatise on tho ('fficiicy of Tkdladonua in 
tho provuntion aud euro of scarlet fever, and afhrmcd that its curative 
properties were based upon the liommopathic law. Iu ISOo he pub- 
lished the results of a number of experiments iu ii work in two volumes, 
entitled ‘Frngmenta de Viribus Modicameiitoriim ])Osiiivis sive obviis 
in Corpure -Sano;' aud iu the sunic yoai* his ‘Medicine of Experience,' 
in which lie still more strongly expresses liis objection to the old 
system of medicine. In IblO ho brought out Ids great work, the 


* Organon of the Healing Art,’ in which he developed his new systeiu 
of treating disease; and for tho first time gave it tho name of 

* Homcoopatliy,' by winch it has since been distinguishecL In 1811 
the first part of tlie ‘ Materia Medioal’ura’ was published, six volumes 
of which appeared in succession till it was completed in tho year 1821| 
since which time several other editious have been published. 

lu the year 1812 he returned to Leipzig, whore he was aj)|M>iiited 
Mugistcr Ijcgcus. To jwovo his qualifications for this chair, ho wrote 
an excellent treatise on the liclloboro of tho ancients, ‘ Dissertatio 
liiatorico'riiedica de llelleborismu Votorum.* At Leipzig he had an 
extensive iiractico, and was assisted by a great number of friends and 
pujnis iu the proving of ^is medidiicB. Tho uputheciiries of that city 
iiowever rose against him, and appealing to an old law long dormant, 
that forbade a pliysiciaii to disjieuse his own prescriptions, they 
eventually, after some litigation, succeeded iu 1820 iu obtaining a 
decision in their favour, llahnomann, unwilling to risk liis own 
roimtation and that of his system u])ou medicines pi-epared aud dis- 
pensed by individuals avowedly hostile to his medical tenots, had 
determined to retire fi*om practice, when the Duke of Anhalt (^.itheii 
offered liim iiu nsyluni in his dominions, with the eiijoynmiit of those 
]irivilege.s of which he liad I'cen dejirived at Leijizig. It w'as during 
liis sojourn at Cutlicii, iu tlie year 182vS, that he published iu four 
volumes his work on'l'lirouic Disca^^es, their roculitir Nature, and 
Hommopaihic Cure.' lii 1820 the disciples iiml admirers of Hahiio- 
maiui (caused a bronze luciliil to be struck to inui'k their attach ni cut to 
the new system ami their CBtecni for its fuiiiider. It bore on the face 
the head of llalniemaiiii, with tlie inscription, ‘ Sttiiiiiel llahiiemanii 
natiis ]^liBen:c Aprilis Ainc i^i-v. Doctor creat. Krlau;;:e i>.x Augnsti 
MiH'iaAXix.* On the reverse, in the centre, ‘ Siuiilia Similibus the 
iuscriptloii, ‘Medicinal Ilommopathicic Auctori, DiHcij*uli, eb Amici, x»..\ 
Augusti MiK'Ci XXJX.' 1 1 is adherents had at this period greatly increased, 
and he enjoy ei I a very extensive practice among his own countrymen 
and foreigners. 

IJuviiig bt cn a widower for some years, ho rnarriod iu 1SJ5 a French 
lady, Melanie do Hcrville, who had vi'-iLetl (Jitthen for the benelit of 
his advice, and at her clesiro he renH#vcd te I’aris. In couinieniorutlon 
of his arrival in tho Kronoh capital, an admirably* executed modal by 
David was struck iu bronze, silver, and gold, bearing on its face the 
heiul of JIahiiemami. He remained at Varis in the iietivo exerciso of 
his profession, and suiToiinded hy numerous followers of his Hystoin of 
all nations, till the time of his deceaBo, which took jilase on the 2ud 
of July 1S1:1, in the eighty-ninth year of his ago. 

IIAILKS, l.OUD. [Dai.kymilb.] 

HAKIjUVT, ItlOirAJiD, was born in 1553. Ilaving sLiidied at 
Christ Churcli, Oxford, and applied hiinsclf particidarly to the study 
of geogra]>hy, or costiiugrapliy, as it was th**ii called, he was made a 
lecturer on that subject at Oxford. Jii order to ])roniote tho study of 
his favourite scdeiico he publishi d narratives of several voyages and 
travels, l*oth ISiiglish and foreign, which he afterwards broii-jlit 
tuguiher iu liis gn?at collection. About 1581 ho went to J’aris with 
Sir Edward Stafford, ainbassailor of Queen Klizabeth to the J^'rnueh 
court, where he remained live years. On Lis return to England Jic 
was inudo by Sir Walter Uiileigh a member of the euinpauy of gentlo- 
iiicn iidvciitiircrs and ini?rchaiits of Loudon, for tlie inhabiting and 
planting “ of our people in Virginia," as appears from his ‘ Collection 
of Travels,’ edition of 158W, p. M5, which iic j>uhlishcd in one yol. 
fol., and which he iifterwardH enlarged and juihlished iu 3 vols. fol., 
Ifiyu-lCOO, under the title, ‘ The I'riucipid Navigations and Discoveries 
of the Knglish Nation, hy Sea or over JiUiid, to tho rciucito and farthest 
distant (juiirtcrs of tho h:ui th, at any time within the compas-s of tliese 
1500 ycar»*.’ The first volume embraces the discoveries by the lOnglisli 
in the uorth and north-east by sea, towards Lapland, the Straits of 
Waigatz, Nova Zembla, and towards the iiiouLh of the river Ohy, and 
also travels through the empire of llussia, Georgia, Armenia, Bactria, 
Tartary, &c. The seiamd volume cuiitains a-jcounts of the distjovorics 
of the English by sea and land in tlie southern ami south-eastern 
paii^ of the globe ; tiufl the third, tlieir discoveries iu the new world 
of America. Hakluyt has inserted many curious docuiuentH, such as 
letters of various sovereigns ; charters and privileges grunted hy tho 
Czars of Busrtia, tlie Sultan, and others, to iMiglish merchants; tables 
of weights, coins, and distances t>f dill'orotit counti'ic:s, Ac. Most of 
tho voyages iiiid discoveries contained in this collection were cffecte<l 
in tho 16th oentiiry, although a few aro of a prior date. A new and 
improved edition, in Tt vols. 4to, was published iu London lSOU-12. 
Hakluyt puhlishccl also or edited translations of several foreign 
narratives of travellers, of which a selection has sinre hei.-n mtulo; 
‘A Selection of curious, rare, and early voyage^ and hist.orie-: r)f inte- 
resting discoveries, chietly publisliod by Hakluyt, or at liis suggestion, 
but not included iu his celebrate! oompihitioii,’ 4 to, Loudon, 1812. 
It contains among others La iSrocqiiicres ‘French Narnitivo of a Visit 
to Falestiiie,’ in 1412-43 ; tlie ‘ Travels of Louis Vertoinanus of Home 
to Arabia, I'eiviia, and the East Indies in 1502 and ‘ Virginia richly 
vidued by tho dt;scription of tho mainland of Florida, licr next 
neighbour,’ from the Spanish of Fernando de Soto. Hakluyt died in 
1616 aud was buried in Westniinstcr Abbey. 

HAI-iDE, DU, born at I’aris iu 1674, entered tho society of the 
Joduits, and being distinguished for his information and laboriousuess, 
ho was entrusted hy his Hux»oriors with the care of collecting and 
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nrroDcing tlio nnmcrouB Icttors writtpn by the iiiiBBioxiarieB of the 
society from variouH parte of the world. This oraploymMt furnished 
him with materials for the collection styled ‘ Lottros EdifiimteB et 
Ciirieiises,' which ho edited, and which contain much interesting and 
valuable matter. Jle also compiled from the reports of the Jesuit 
missionaries and their translations of Chinese works, a full and well 
digested descri 2 )tioD of that empire, which was the first published in 
Europe : ‘ Description Historique, Cdo^apbique ot Physique, dc 
rEtiipiro do la Chino ot de la Tartarie Chiuoise,' 4 vols. fol., with an 
atlas, Pui'is, 1735, reprinted soon after at the Hague, in 4 vols. 4 to, 
and translated into English by R. Brookes, 4 vols. 8vo, Tiondon, I73C. 
Du Ifalde made a conscientious use of th sibbest materials which ho 
could get at the time from liis brethren of the Chinese missions, and 
his authorities must answer for the charge brought by some against 
his work, tliat it is too favourable to the Chinese and their social 
system, and that he is too credulous as to tlio accounts of the Chinese 
conoeming the prodigious amount of Ihoir population, the siso of 
their towns, Ac. A clever, though snrcaslical and somewhat desultory 
notice of Du Jlaldo*s work apficarcr] in England not long after its 
publication, under the title, ' An In'cguhir J lissertation occasioned by 
reading Father Du Haldo’s liescriptiou of China,' Tjondon, 1740. 

Du 11 aide wjis at uiiu time secretary to Father le Tellier, confessor 
of Louis XJV. He died at Paris in 1743. 

HALE, SIR MATTHEW', was born on the Ist of November 1600, 
at Alderlcy, in the county of Clouccstcr. His father had l»c?ea 
educated fur the bar, but he abniidoiied the practice of the law 
because ho could not understand the rc:ison of giving colour iu plead- 
ing, which us ho thought was to tell a lie. Both his parents having 
died while he wns yet an infant, Matthew Halo was cd non ted, under 
the directions of a noiir relation on his mother's side, by a clerg^’mati 
professing Puritanical principles. At the ago of scvcnteeii ho was 
removed to Magdalen I fall, Oxford, where he speedily got rid of his 
Puritanicid notions, and jilungcd into diesiiiation with a looseness ))ro- 
])ortioncd to his former austerity. At thi.s [loriod ho was upon the 
point of becoming a soldier in the army of the Prince of Orange, thou 
engaged in the J^ow Countries. Accidental eircuinstances however 
introduced him to the notice of Serjeant Glanvil, who, perceiving the 
valuable qualities which the young man imssestied, persuaded him to 
apply himself to the study of the law. Acting under this advice, he 
was admitted a student of Lincoln's luu on the 8th of Novciuhor 1G29, 
and immediately cominenciHl a course of arduous study. Due of his 
com])atiio]iB iu a debauch having been taken suddenly and duugtToiiHly 
ill, Hale was so struck with reinorrie that* he gave up Ids iutomponiie 
habits. After Laving studied with great diligence the laws of England 
and the civil law, and also several other branches of learning, ho was 
called to tlie bar miiiie time previous to the commencement of the 
civil war. He resolved not to take any lairt in the ]}olitieal disseDKious 
and contests which then agitated tlie country, and he steadily kept his 
Tf?Holntion. This jiart cf his eouducl is mentioned by somo of his 
biographers with coninieudiLtiuii, whereas in reality it arose from a 
weakness iu his ohnractor which showed itself on several Huhsequout 
occasions. Indeed ho scorns to liave been aw*Aro at a later period uf 
his life that it is not the ]iart of a good eitiziui during times of political 
agitation, when the liberties of ids country are at stake, to 2 >rcifer Ids 
own individual ease and quiet to the gcncnil good. His neutrality was 
highly favourable to his interest as an advocate ; he was engaged as 
counsel for the court party in a nuniher of the most important state 
trials, and was notwithgtiindiug held in such esteem by tlie parlia' 
inontary party that he wits constituted counsel to the commissioners 
deputed by parliament to treat with the royal commissioners as to the 
reduction uf Oxford. 

After the execution of Charles I., Hide took the engagement to bo 
true and faithful to the commonwealth, and accepted tlie appointment 
of one of the commissioners for reforming the law. In 1 653, after 
having shown some hesitation as to accepting the dignity, he was 
made one of the judges of the Common Bench ; resolving, after 
discussing his doubts with lawyers and divines, **ihat as it wiia ubso. 
lately necessary to have justice and property kept up at all times, it 
was no kiu to accept a comiiuRsioii from u.sur]>c:rs.’* To this his 
biographer Burnet goes on to add, ** if he made no declaration 
acknowledging their authority, which he never did." This addition 
has given rise to much of the odium which has attached to Hale's 
memory iu consequence of this apparent insincerity ; but credit con 
hardly bo given to the statement, for it is impossible to suppose that 
Hale, who was unquestionably an honest and sincere man, though 
}} 0 r]ian 8 weak iu matti'rs of couHcieiice, could have been guilty of the 
pitiful and shallow attempt to evade the evident conclusion, that 
acting 08 a judge under his cominissiun was the most effectual and 
formal declaration he could make of his submidsion to CromweU's 
authority. Some colour however is given to Burnet's imputation by 
Hale’s Bubscquoiit conduct. After having discharged the duties of 
his olfice with oonaummato skill and strict impartiality, he suddenly, 
and without any apjiariuit cause, affected to feel scruples of conscience 
at acting as judge iu criminal cases, and refused to i)reBide in the 
crown courts, though he still continued to administer the law in civil 
coses. This conduct was directly contrary to his reason for accepting 
the office of judge, and appears to be founded on no just view. On 
the death of Cromwell, Halo refused to act under a commission from 


the protector Richard, alleging that he could no longer sit under such 
authority. Ho was a member of the parliament which recalled 
Charles II., and w'os made chief baron of the exchequer in 1660, and 
knighted. In 1671 be was raised to the chief-justioeship of the King’s 
Bench, where ho presided with honour to himself and advantago to 
the public till 1675, when from the state of his health he resided his 
office. He suffered considerably from repeated attacks of asthma, and 
died from dropsy on Christmas-day 1676. 

As a lawyer Hale's reputation is high, and liis integrity is unim- 
poached ; indeed his punctilious foclings were carried to a fantastical 
excess, as many unecdotos related by his difitcrent biographers show. 

The only spot upon his memory as a criminal judge is the notorious 
I fact of his having condemned two wi*etchod women for witchcraft, 
at the assizes ut Bury St. Edmunds, hi the year 1665. Hale in the 
course of the trial avowed himself a believer iu witchcraft, and Ibe 
jury found the prisoners guilty, notwithstanding many imjiortial 
bystanders declared that they disbelieved the chaise. No repriovo 
was granted, aud the prisoners were executed. An anecdote is 
mnniioned by liis biographers of his having hastened tho execution of 
a soldier found guilty of murder, for fear he should bo reprieved; but 
in so doing ho cortainly overstepped tho bounds of his duty as a 
jud^. 

Sir Mathew Hole was a voluminous writer, though none of his pro- 
dticliouB wore printetl during his life. His of the Crown,’ 

‘ History of the Common Law,* and some other treatises connected 
with the law, liuve been published since hid death, and also several 
others upon t^cientific aud religious subjects. Ills mauuscripte, which 
he had collected at a very considerable expense, he hcqiu^athed to 
the Society of Lincoln's Tun, and lie directed that they should not be 
lent out or jiriiited, saying, “As they are a treasure not lit for every 
man's view, nor is every man capable of making use of them, I would 
have nothing of those hooks printed ; ” and lie also directed that any 
of his jiosterity, members of that society, might, on giving security, 
have one hook at a time lent out to them by the society. 

A catalogue of the manu^!cripts was contained iu his will, and a full 
account and catal(»gue of all his works is iiriuted In l>r. Williams's 
‘Tilfc of Hole.* Ills life Las also been written by Burnet and Roscoe, 
aud many auccdotos relating to him are detailed by that amusing 
gosiip Roger North, iu his * Life of Lord lveoper Oiiildford,* though it 
should he observed that the author dors not write iu a very friendly 
spirit towards Hale. 

Sir Mathew Hale was twice married : firrit to Ann, daughter of Sir 
Henry Moore, by whom bo had ten children ; and iiocoiidly, late in 
life, to one of his own dome^stic servants. 

HALES, STEl’HEN, D.D., was born at Beckesbourn, in Kent, 
Sejitember 7, 1677, entered of Benet (.'ollege, Cambridge, in 16U6, was 
elected Fellow in 1702; and having taken holy orders, was presented 
about 1710 to the jierpetual curacy of Teddington, near Twickenham, 
where, though ho obtained other diurch preferment, he resided to the 
end of his life. Ho 'was elected F.U.S. in 1717, and in 1753 was 
admitted a foreign associate uf tho Acaddmie des Sciences iu place of 
Sir Hans Slouue. He died in 1761. 

During his residence at Cambridge ho applieil himself diligently 
to physical rcBoarcho.s, which continued to bo Ids favourite pursuit 
through life. His first important jnihlication was * Vegetal le Statics, 
or an Account of some Statical Ex]>oriineuts on tho Sap in Vegetables, 
Ac. ; ’ and he has the honour of having matle the first essays towards 
the modem discoveries iu vcgctalile ]djy.siology. This work, which is 
still referred to for excellent evidence concerning many facts iu vege- 
table phyBiul<igy, obtained fur him a foreign reputation, being trans- 
lated into French, Italian, Dutch, and Herman. ^ Ihemastatics,' a 
siuiilar treatise on the circulation of tho blood, followed in 1733. 
Dr. Hales’s genius was of a very |iracti(:al turn ; most of his numerous 
inventions aud writings refer to some direct apjdieation of science to 
daily use. They comprehend auatoinieal aud surgical treatises, 
analyses uf mcdiciiict^ experiments on the preservutiun of provisions 
during lung voyages, the distillatiou of salt water, and the like ; with 
several sermtms. Of all these labours the most brilliantly successful 
was his plan of ventilating prisons, the holds of shi])B, and other close 
and unhealthy places. Having bestowed great pains on this object, 
he procured, iu 1749, the erection of one of his machines iu the 
Savoy prison ; and the benefit obtained is stated by Mr. Colliuson to 
have been so great, ** that though 50 or 100 in a year often died of 
the gaol distemper before, yet from 1749 to 1752 inclusive no more 
thiui four jicrsonB died, though in 1750 the number of prisoners was 
240.” By the introduction of his system into the old jail of Newgate 
the mortality was reduced in the proportion of seven to sixteen. 
In France it was extensively adopted with similar beneficial result 
in prisons, hospitals, ships of war, the preservation of corn in granaries, 
A&^ Numerous jiapers of Dr. Hales are printed in the ' Phil. Trans.’ 
A list of his works will bo found iu Wail's * Bibl. Britauu/ 

(Memoir^ by Peter Collinson, in the * Ann. Reg.,* 1764.) 

HALFORD, SIR HENRY, was born on the 2nd of October 1766, 
and was tho sou of Dr. James Vauglian, physician to the Infirmary • 
at Leicester, and author of ' Observations on Hydrophobia, on the 
Ciesarean Section, aud on the Effects of Oaiithurides in Paralytic 
Atlcctions.* He received his early education at Rugby, and was after- 
wards admitted at Christ Church, Oxford ; he graduated in medicine 
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nt Oxford in 1704, and was elected a Fellow of tlio College of 
VbyHiciaiiM in tlic hsinio 3'oar. Huving been well introduced into 
TiOndun f^ociely, and being distinguished for the elegance of liin man- 
ners, and having early married a daughter of Lord St. John, it was not 
long before his practice became considerable. Ho was appointed by 
George 111. one of his physicians, and in 1$09 ho became possessed of 
a largo fortune by the death of his mother's cousin, Sir Charles 
Halford, and changed his name from Vaughan to Ilnlford. He was 
made a baronet in the same year. Sir Henry continued to hold the 
office of physician to George HI. till the king's death, and subset pieutly 
held the same appointmemt under Qcorgo IV., William IV., and 
Vifjlori:i. He was appointed president of tins College of IMiysicians in 
1 ^21, and delivered the oration on the occasion of that body removing 
from tbeir old building in the city to the new one in I'all Mali. 

During his professional career, Sir Henry was too miicli occupied 
with the kind of practice to which his early councctioTis in life intro- 
duced him, to contribute much valuable information to the literature 
of bi^ profession. His publications consist of essays and orations, 
'riie Orations were delivered before the college, and are written in 
1 latin, and exhibit a purity of stylo beyond the average of such ])ro- 
diictions at the present day. His Essays are as follows ; — 1, * On the 
Climacteric Disease;' 2, ‘ On the Necessity of Caution in the Estimation 
of Sym])toms in iho last Stages of some Diseases 2, * On the Tic 
J>oiiloniciix 4, *()u Shakspere's Test of Insanity ;* ‘On the Iiifiii- 
oiico of some Diseases of the Dody on the Mind fi, * On the Kaviros 
of Aretseiis 7, ‘On tlio Treatment of Gout;’ 8, ‘On rhlegmiisia 
Dolens:’ 9, ‘On the Treatment of Insanity;’ 10, ‘On the Death of 
some Illustrious Persons of Aiithiuity 11, ‘On the Education of a 
I'liysiciaii 12, ‘On the Efleets of (\)ld.' These essays and paj»ors 
display the elegant Hcholar and observant physician, and arc most)3^ 
written in an easy graceful style, hut the^* are tniirked by no depth 
or originality of thought. In 1813 Sir TToiiry Halford descended with 
the Prince-Regent into the royal vaults of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
wIhuhs ainoiigst other curiosities they discovered the head of Charle.s L 
Of this visit and discovery Sir Henry has given an account, which is 
depositfMl in the Rritish Museum, and is antlionticatcd by the signature 
of the Princc-Rcgont. Ho died on tho 9th of March 1844. lie bad 
been for more thau twenty years president of tho College of T'liyBicIaiis, 
and was mainly iustriiiueuial in establishing the evening lucetingH of 
that body. His urbanity of manners, and devotion to the interests of 
tlie c!o1U‘ge, have left a grateful recollection amongst the members of 
that corporation. 

(I'ct-tii^rew, Port rails and Memoirs of Medical Men ; Transactions of 
Medical and l<un/tcal Association, vol. i.) 

MJALfROUTON, THOMAS CHANDLER, is a native of the 
Ilritish colony of Nova Scotia, where he practised as an advocate, 
and since 1842 has been a judge. Speaking of hiinself in 18.03, 
h(' statcis that lie hiid resided there more than half a century'. In 
1829 he published at Tlalifax * An IHstoricfil and Sfcitistieal Accouiii 
of Nova Scotia,' 2 voD. 8vo. A series of communications to one of 
the journals of Halifax, under the jiseudonym of Samuel Slick, having 
attracted much attention, he collected and published them in 1837, 
with alterations and .additions, under the title of ‘The Clockmakcr, or 
Sayings and Doings of Samued Slick, of Kllckville ; ' tho success of the 
work was such as to induce him to continue it, and he X->roducecl in 1838 
and 1 8 10 two additional volumes. In Samuel Slick he exhibits the pecu- 
liarities of character and dialect of the travelling tradesman of the New 
lOiigland States, spccaihitiiig, ciiiiiiing, sclf-coiiceited, and audacious, 
])i'actising all kinds of inventive shifts, and sagaciously observant of 
t! very thing which passes before and around him. The minute accuracy of 
description, tho practical good sense combined with sly humour and 
droll comparisons, all conveyed in tho Vankcje dialect, rendered tho 
work extremely | popular in England os well as in America. A visit 
which Mr. llaliburtoii afterwards paid to this country afibrded him an 
opportunity of combining his owti observations and remarks as a 
Nova Scotian with tlioso of tho imaginary American clockmakcr; 
and that high life in England might be described ns well as the life of 
the lower grades of society, the author attached Sam Slick to the 
American einbass,y in Tjonclon, and published in 1843 ‘ Tho Attach^, 
or Sum Slick in England, by tho author of the Clockmakcr,* 2 vuls., 
to wliich bo afterwards added a second series in 2 vols. ‘ Tlie Old 
Judge, or Life in a Colony,' 2 vols. 8vo, 18 It), removes the scene to 
Nova Scotia, and exhibits the maniicrs, customs, and dialectic pecu- 
liarities of that colony with tlie same mey humour as before. Judge 
I Laliburtou's next work was of a different kind, and much loss satis- 
factory : ‘The English in America,' 2 vols. 8vo, IH.'il, is an account of 
the first settlers in the New England States, especially Massachusetts; 
and is rather a violent political dissertation, abusive of the domocrsitic 
and puritanical principles of the settlers, than nn impartial uarrutive 
of tho progress of the settlements. Tho * Traits of American 
Humour,' 3 vols. 8vo, 18fi2, consist of a collection of fugitive pro- 
iliictions of various writers, some known, but mostly unknown, which 
appearcfd in 1S29 and subsequent years in the journals of Baltimore, 
Now York, and elsewhere. In ‘Sam Slick's Wise Saws and Modem 
Instances, or what he said, did, or invented,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1853, and in 
‘Nature and Human Nature,’ 2 vols. Svo, 1855, we have tho samo 
shrewd observation, peculiar humour, and Yankee dialect, as in tlie 
] (receding work.s ; but the most amusing things long continued ai'c apt 
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to induce a sense of weariness and a wish for change. In none of 
these series of hiiiiiorotis narratives is there any attempt at tho con* 
structiun of a regular tale. There are indeed occurrences, characters, 
sketches, dinlogue^i, always spirited, and mostly humorous ; but there 
is a want of that interest which is excited a story formed with 
dramatic skill. 

HALIFAX, GEORGE MONTAGU, EARL OF, was the fourth 
son of George ^lontagu, Esq., of Horton in Northamptoushire, who 
was the fifth son (the eldest by his third wife) of Henry, first earl of 
Manchester. He was born at Horton, on Hio Kith of April 16G1. His 
education was begun in tlic country, but be was eventually sent to 
Westminster School, where ho was chosen a king's scholar in 1 G77, 
and whence in 1G82 ho was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He liad distingiiialied himself, while a pupil of Busby's at Wcstiniustor, 
by his oxtcm])oraiieouH epigrams; and the same liveliness of tidoiit 
showed itself in a way to attract widtu* attention in an en'iistion of 
EnglLli A'erse which he produced on the death of Charles II,, in 
February 1 GS5, beginning (not at all in jest or satire) — 

Farewell, irreat Cliiirles, monnreb of bIcKt renown, 

The best Kuod man that ever filled a throne ; 

and proceeding in tbc same strain till at hist tho j^oct exclaims — 

1 n riiarli'H, so good a man .ami king, wc see 

A double iiiinge of the Deity. 

This performance, w'o are told, so charmed the Earl of Dorset that lie 
induced iiio 3'oiiiig poet to come up to town, whore ho w:ik introdtiotMl 
by his lordship to all tho wits of his aequaintiinec. In 1 (187 he and 
I’riur lironglit out in conjunction their burlesque upon Drydeii’s 
‘ Hind and 1 'anther,' entitled ‘ The Hind and the Panther transversed 
to tho Story of tlio Country Mouse and the City Mouse.’ It is for tiic 
greater ]>art a dialogue in prose, apparently in Imitation of Bucking- 
ham's ‘Rehearsal,’ with tho parody in verse of portions of Drydeu's 
poem intcrsfiersed. Tlie host ]mrts of it are said to be Prior's, as may 
be very well believed ; it is not however printed in the common 
collections of his poetry’', but it is prosorviHl in tlie ‘Supplement to Hits 
Works of the Minor Poets,' 1750, vol. i. pp. 47-82, under the Lend of 
‘Additions to the Works of tho Earl of Halifax.’ 

Montagu appears to have some time before this entered upon bis 
career iLS a politician. Johnson, in his ‘Lives of tho Poets,’ merely 
says that “ lie signed the invitation to tho Prince of Orange, and sat in 
the convention ; " hut his signing the invitation to tho prince would 
seem to imply that ho had occu]ued some public jiost, and ho is there- 
fore, wo suppose, tho Ciiarlcs Montagu who is set down as one of tho 
members for tho city of Durham iu James II. 's ])arliamont whieli 
assembled on tlie 19th of May 1(185. In the convention parliament 
he sat for Malden ; ami he was returned for the Kauie place to the next 
parliiimunt, wliich mot in March 1090. It is stated to have been 
about the time of the revolution that lie married the Countes.s 
Dowager of Munch I'ster ; shn was Anne, widow of Robert, third earl 
of’ Maiicluister, anfl daughter of Sir (.3iristoplier Yulvertoii, Bart. 

According to Johnson, it Avas liis intention wlieii ho formed this 
connection to take orders; but aftervi'ards altering ]ii:i purpose ho 
purchased for 1 5(^0/. the place of one of tho clerks of tho council. 
Ho was aLo fortunate iu his next poetical pcrformniice, ‘An Ejiistlri to 
Charles, earJ of Dorset, occadoned by his Maje.^ty's Victory in Ireland,' 
being a celebration of the battle of the Boyne, for which King William, 
to whom lie was introduced upon the occasion by Dorset, is said to 
have bestowed upon bim a pension of .509^ A repartee of bis 
Majcfity’s, who wliou Dorset prtiscuted the poet as a mouse i.H said to 
have ri'idied that ho would inako a man of him, i.H upon good grounds 
discredited by Johnson. His ‘ Epistle on the Victory of the Boyjio,’ 
which extends to abovu 200 linos, is Montagu’s greatest effort iu 
verse. 

Tho rest of his history is that of a political character, and only a 
patron of poets. Johnson relates a well-known anecdote of a speech 
ho made in one of the debates on the 'J Vials fur Treason Bill, in lG9i, 
iu tho midst of which he is said to have fallen into cmifusion, ami 
then, when he recovered himscU^ to have ingeniously turned the 
circumstance into an argument for what he was urging — the allowance 
of counsel to tho prinoner. Tiicre ii 110 notice of this speech in the 
‘ Parliamentary History.* He had already however raised himself by 
his speaking to great distinction ; and on tlie 21st of March in this 
year ho was taken into office as one of the lords of tho Treasury. Ho 
became chancellor of the E.xclicquer on tho 1st of November Kf95, 
and to this oilico on the 1st of May 1097 ho conjoiuod that of first 
lord of the Treasury. In 1095 and 1090 he obtained groat credit by 
his management of the uperuti<iii of the geiiurul rccoinagc of the silver 
money. It was in the latter of these years that, to suf>ply a temporary 
circulating medium, he contrived wliat are called k^xchequer Bills, the 
convenience of wliich species of paper, both for the government and 
tho ]iublic, has kept it iu use over since. Many of Montagu's 
Exclujquer bills however were for sums much lower than any for 
which such bills are now issued. After lie became first lord of tho 
Treasury ho was appointed one of the lords justices on tbo king going 
abroad, both in July 1698, and again iu May 1099. “ In the House of 

CoinnioLis,” says Burnet under tho year 1098, “Mr. Montagu had 
gained buch a visible ascendant over all that wore zealous for the 
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kiu^*8 service, ibat ho gave the law to the rest, which^ho did always 
with great spirit^ but Honjctinics with too aHBinning au air; “which, 
Bubjoiiifl Mr. Speaker Onalow, iu a note, “ did him infinite hurt, and 
lowered at laat his credit very much in the House of Commons.” 
liord Hardwicko, in a note on the same passage, affirms, that for two 
sessions together Mfuitngu did not exert himself in the ITouse (for 
what reoKun llardwickc does not know), but suffered Mr. Harley and 
his friends to take the lend, even while he continued in the king s 
Kf'rvicc. Mo is also assorted to have lost some credit about this time, ami 
to have been thought to have behaved meanly, by stating in the House, 
in one of tlie debates on the Irish grants, some information which hod 
been communicated to him in confiduncf*. On the modification of the 
ministry in November IGilil, Montagu was removed to the auditorship 
of the Exchequer, and his places of first lord and cli.anccilor were 
given, the former to Lord Taukorvillo, the latter to Mr. John Smith. 
In the end of the following year, on the acquisition of tho complete 
ascendancy by the Tories, he w'Sia removed from the Mouse of Com- 
mons by being created Raron Halifax (with remainder, failing his own 
issue male, to George Montagu, son and heir of Iiis eldest brother, 
Edward Montagu). This, it secerns, was insisted upon by Harlc 3 % the 
now malinger of tho Mouse of Commons. The title of Marquis of 
Unlifax had jiibt bccomo extinct hy tho death of the son of tho first 
marquis ISAvru:, (jEonunl; and, according to Lord Dartmouth, in a 
note on riuriiet ('Own '[rimes,* ii. lOS), Montagu took his title in 
gmteful remembramre, os ho pi'ctcnded, (»r tlif} old marquis, who, 
Dartmouth says, hiid first brought liiin into buHiness by recoiiimending 
him to be a clerk of the council : “ but,*' lie adds, generally thought 
more out of vanity (of which he had a Hufiiciout share), in hopes of 
raising it to as high a degree as his benefactor lind done.” 

Lord Halifax was impeached the new Hoiiso of Commons in 
April 1 701, along with Lonl Somci*s and tho carls of T'ortland niid 
Urfi»r<l. The question was carried in the Mouse by a vote €)f 1S(> 
against Ifiij; but the impeachment was not proscculcil, and on the 
2‘lih of .litiic tho cliai'gcs were dismissed by the Lords. (Sen tho 
proceedings iu tlie flth v<ilnme of tin? ‘ Parliamentary History/ and 
ill the I'ltli volume of Howell's ‘State Trials.*) Tho articles oxhibitod 
against Halifax were six in mimbor — 1, That ho had directed a gnint 
to tho value of to ]>aBs to Thomas Ihiilton, hlsq., in trust for 

himself, out of the forfeited estates in Ireland; 2, That he had received 
to his own use lOOO^ayear out of the said grant; 3, Thiit, while 
chancellor of tho Kxche(|uer, he had obtained and accepted of several 
other beneficial grants to or in trust for himself; 4, That in li>97 he 
had jirucured a grant to Hciir^* Segur, gentleman, in trust for himself, 
of w'ood from the Forest of Dean, to the value of 14,000/. ; 5, That 
while he was chancellor of the Exchequer he hud obtained for bis 
brother (^hrisiopher the oilico of auditoi*, in trust, as to the profits 
thereof, for himself ; 0, *J*hat ho had advised his Majesty to enter into 
the two Partition treaties. In Lis answer Halifax maintained that the 
grants from the Irish estuteH anil the Forcsl of J)can were legal, and 
were also not of the value charged ; and thei'e was nothing wrung in 
procuring the auililorship of the Exchequer for his brother, to be 
hold by him till he Hhoiild himself he ready to step into the ollice ; 
and that, ns to the Partition treaties, he was rather o]qiosed to than in 
favour of them. 

Ill J703, after tho accession of Cjuoeii Aniie, Halifax was again 
ntiucked hy the (^iinmous on tlie charge of huviiig been guilty of 
breach of trust in tho inaiifigenient of the jiiiblic accounts while he 
was chancellor of tlie Exchequer; and an address was A'ofed to tho 
queen reijiiesting that she would bo jdcased to give directions to the 
attoruey-goiieral to iirosccute him. lUit ho Avas again iirotectcil by 
tho Lords ; and after some nltorcatioii botwoen tho two houses the 
inattor was dropped. The proceoflings aro given in the 'I’arliamcntary 
History,* vi. 127, &c. Though out of office dining this iiugn, he con- 
tinui d to take an active part in the debates of the Heuse of Lords, 
espeeinUy distinguishing liim^olf in .1 707 in the defence of the uiiiuii 
with Scotland. Lord Dartmouth liowcvor complains (note on Bumet, 
*()\vii Times,' ii. 431} that ho and Lord Wharton brought up a familiar 
stylo with them from tho House of Commons, that hns,** says his 
lordship, “ been too much practised in the Uouso of Lords ever since, 
where everything formerly was managed Avilh great decency and good 
manners,” To Halifax also belongs the credit of having first moved, 
and taken the most active part, in the project for the purchase of the 
Cotton inanuHcrijits and the establishment of a public library, out of 
which eventually cunio tho British Museum. (Burnet, ‘ Own Times/ 
ii. 440.) 

Having always kept iqi a connection with the Hanoverian family. 
Lord Halifax was found, on the death of Queen Anne, to be one of tho 
miicteen persons appointed by the now ling to hold the government 
along with tho seven gre^at officers of stato till his majesty should como 
over. On the 14th of October 1714 he was raised to the dignities of 
Kail of Halifax and Viscount Suubui'y, and was restored at the same 
timt! to his former post of first lord of tho I'reasur}*, bis office of 
auditor of the Exchequer being given to his nephew. But ho died of 
an inilammation of the lungs on tho 1 9th of May in tho folluAvinc year. 
He h-ft nu issue, so that his earldom and viscounty became extinct; 
but ho was succeeded in his baron 3 * according to the limitation by his 
nephew Goorgo Montagu, who a few weeks after Avas made Earl of 
Halifax and Viscount Sunbuiy by a new creation. The son iho 
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second liarl of Halifax died without issue in 1772, when nil tho 
honours became extinct, ^ . . i. 

Halifax was one of the most consistent of the Whig party to whom 
we aro indebttjd for the Revolution, the Hanovorian Succession, and 
tho Union Avith Scotland. It is evident also, from tho detail that has 
been given, that he Avas a person of great general ability. Hut his 
ability avas marred by his excessive vanity and ambition : and lilorl- 
borough hardly spoke too strongly when ho paid, “ I agree Avith you. 
Lord Halifax lias no other principle but his ambition ; so that ho 
would put all in distraction rather than not gain his point.** (Letter 
to the Duchops of JMarlborongh, February 7, 1709.) AVith regard to 
his literary standing, it is evident ho was much more a man of action 
than of any remarkable powers of thought ; and Avhat he has written, 
wliether in verse or prose, is of very little value. A list of liis pieces 
is given by Walpole in his ‘ Royal and Noble Authors.* xlis character 
as a patron of literature has boon drawn with sumo sovero satiric 
touches, under the mime of Mi’ull-Blown Bufo/ by Pope, in his 
‘ Prologue to the Satires.* 

HALL, BASIL, CAPTAIN, U.N., vins born at Edinburgh in 17S8. 
His father, Sir James Hall, Bart., of Duughuis, Avas President of the 
lioyal Societ 3 ' of E<lJti burgh. He was the author of an ‘ Essay on the 
Origin, Principles, and History of Gothic Architecture,* jiublished in 
1813, and a frequent contributor of scientific papoi's, i5hii!fl3^ on geo- 
logical subjects, to the Royal Society of Edirihnrgh. Sir James Mall 
was married to Helen, a daughter of the fourth hkirl of Douglas. 

Basil Hall entered the royal navy in 1802; in 1808 received Lis first 
comiiiission us lieutoiiaiiL; in 1814 was promoted to tlie rank of com- 
mander; and ill 1817 ho Ai^as niatlo a post-captaiii. The opportunities 
Avhich tile naval proicssion allbrdH both for scientific pursuits .'uid the 
study^of men and manners in various climes hupfieiied iuC::i]>tain 1 tail's 
case to loiitl liiiu into scemes of more than usual interest ; or perhaps 
it would be moi'e eoirect to state that his eager and indefatigable ]>ur- 
siiit of knowledge indueial him to seek every means of extending the 
sphere of his obseiwations. In 18J 3, when acting cominander of the 
Thoban cm the East iiidia station, he accompanies] Sir Samuel Hood, 
the udiniral, in a' journey oA'cr the greater part of the island of Java. 
Soon after his return to England he was appointed to the command of 
tlu: Lyra, a Pinall gun-brig, in which he accom))nuicd the expediliuii 
Avhicli took out Lord Amherst as anibaHKador to China. Wiiifi; the 
ambassador was ]>nrsiniig his jouimcy inland to l*eklu, C:i]itaiu Hall 
in the Lyra visited tho places of grcatc t interest in the adjacent Reas, 
and on his return to England iu 1817 he puhlished ‘A Voy.Tgo of 
DiBoover 3 ^ to the Westisrii (.'oast of Clorca, and tlio (Ireat Loo C'hoo 
Island iu tho Japan Sea.' Thei'e^ is an appendix to tho work, AA-hicli 
contains charts and various liydrograpliical and scientific notici^s. A 
srcoiid edition was pnbliKheil In 1 82t), in which the scientific details 
aro omitted; and in 1827 the Avork api>earod in a still more popular 
form as the first A'ohin 10 of *( 'unstable's MiscellaTi 3 *.’ In this edithm 
thcj-o is an interesting aecouiil of Captain Hail's interview ut St. 
Helena with the ex-eiiiperor Napoleon. Sir James Mall (Captain Mali's 
father) iuid been the emperor's fc1 low-student at Brienue, and was tho 
first iiatiA'C of Great Britain whom the emperor lecuilecUMl to have 
Been. (Japtain Mall AA-as next employed on the South Aiiiericau station 
in command of the Conway- The ])eriod Avas one of greaL interest to 
tho Spanish ciilouies of ISoiith America. 

Having returned to England early in 1823, Captain Hall published 
* Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Cliili, 1 \tu, ami 
Mexico, ill the years 182U, 1821, and 1822,' Avith an appendix contain' 
iiig a memoir on the NhivigatLon of the South American station. 
There are also ajqirndiees which contain v:iriouH scientific notices ; 
and a paper by Captiiiii Hall ‘Cii tho linties of Naval (Jommaiidcrs- 
in-Chiirf on the South American Station bid'oro the appointment of 
Coiwnls.' In 1820 ho married Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
Into Sir John Hunter, Consul-general for Spain; and iu April 1827 
ho and his Avifo and child sailed from JJverpool for the United 
States, where the 3 ^ remained above a year, during Avhich C'aptain Hall 
travelled ncarl 3 ^ nine thousand miles by land an<l Avator conveyamres. 
In 1829 ho published his ‘ Travels in North America,* 3 vols. 8vo. 
lie next published * hVaginents of Voyages and Travi Is.’ They form 
throe series, each of tJiroo volumes, 12ino. In, 1834 he mot at Romo 
with a sister of Mrs. Diigald Stewart, who having married C'nunt 
Purgstall, an Austrian nobleman, had resided many years at her 
schloss or ciistle iif lleiiifeld, near Gratz, in Styrio. He accepted an 
invitation to visit the countess, and his book, * Schloss Heinfeld, or a 
Winter iu Lower Styria,' avub tho result of Ids notes during his resi- 
dence there. Captain Hall sujqioses that Die Vernon, in »Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of * Rob Roy,’ was sketched from Miss Cranstouu, Avhich 
was the maiden name of the countess. Captain liuU's last work Avas 
published at the emi of tho year 1841, iu three volumes, under the 
title of * Patel 1 work.’ It consists of detached papers, which t nibrace 
recollections of foreign travel, incidents worked into short tales, and 
a few* eBsa 3 's. 

Captain Mall avos a Fellow of tho Royal Societies of London and 
bkliii burgh, and a member of the Astronomical Society of London. 
The following is a list of some of liis scientific papers : — ‘ Au Account 
of the Geology of the Table Mountain ; Details of Experiments mado 
with on invariable I’enduliim in South America and other places for 
determining tho Figuro of iho Earth ; Observations made on a Comet 
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at Valparaiso. The above three papers are published iu the * Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society.’ A Sketch of the Professional and 
Scientiho Objects which might be aimed at iu a Voyage of Research. 
A Letter on the Trade Winds, in the Appendix to Oaniers * Meteoro- 
logy;* with scientific papers in Brewster's * Journal/ Jameson's 
* Journal,* and the * Eucycloj>a}dia Britunuica.' 

Captain Basil Hall having been unfortunately seized with mental 
alienation, was placed in the Royal Hospital, Haslor, Portsmouth, 
where he died on the 11th of September 1844. 

♦HALL, THE RIGHT HON. SIR BENJAMIN, M.P., is the son of 
the late Mr. Benjamin Hall, many years M.I*. for Totiies, Westbury, 
and Glamorganshire, by a daughter of Williain Crawshay, Esq., an 
extensive iron-master in South Wales. He was horn in 18u:2, and 
received his (larly education at ^'estmiustcr School and Christ- 
church, Oxford. He ilrsb entered upon jnihlic life in 18ol,wheulie 
was returned to T'arliaineiit fur Moiiiiioutlisliire in opposition to the 
Marquis of Worcester, afterwards Duke of Beaufort, in whoso family 
tlie j'c presentation of that county had been vested for several gene- 
ratiniis. Though unseated on petition, he was re-elected in December 
1882, after the passing of tlie Uelbrm Bill, and continued to riqireseut 
that constituency until 1S87, when he was elected for the metro* 
polilau borough of Marj'lcbone, for which he lias continued to sit 
without iutrrriiptiou to the present time (September 1 S/id). hVom the 
time of Ills first entry upon parliamentary hie. he lias devoted great 
attention to jnihJie IniHiuess, and more especially to the state, pros- 
pects, and revenues of the h]sLablislieil Church, in which he has cflcotetl 
some jmlicious and well timed reforms by bringing tibjjses to light, 
and by subjecting the establish imnit and its dignitaries to tlie juris- 
diction of the state, find the control of jurliammit, and of public 
opinion. He lias also fi-om ^'ear to year brought forward bills for 
the abolition of churcli-rates, which, though still in existence, may be 
said to bo dooiiual to early abuliiiou by his coiistaut and persevering 
c-lfort.-;. Jlo h.-is also steadily advocated the extension of the Hiillr.igo 
and of secular education, and oi‘ sanitary and social reforius, as well 

the substitution of a property tax in jihice of the assessed ami 
<it]u>r taxes. In hso-i be was ajijioiuted president of the Hoard of 
Heal til, and wa.s sworn a inonibor of tlio I'rivy Council, and in this 
capacity he brought forward tin; Act by which all the local adminis- 
tration of the metroiiolis is brought under one systoni. In the follow- 
ing year he Hiicceodcd the late Sir William Moh.'s worth, as chief com- 
ijiis.Miouor of Public Works. He has also been a zealous supporter of 
the. literature and .social improvenicut of his Ciunbrian countrymen, 
as well as of the Uioveinent for providing the working classes with 
r.'itionrd amusement on iSundays. He was advanced to a baroiKitcy ; 
for his ]>iihlic servica.s in 1S88 on the oecasiun of lier Majesty's 
coronation. 

1 1. ALL, or JlAIiLl‘3, EJ»WAlll), an English lawyer and historian, 
was the sou of tioliii Halle ol'Nortliall in Shrop.sliirc, and was de.sccudod 
from Sir l'Vuiici.s Vbui Halle, K.G., in the time of V3<lward Hi., who 
was the son of I'Vederic de Halle of the Tyrol, natural son of Albert 
king of the liomaiiH and archduke of Austria. He was lioni ut the 
close of the lath century, iu tiie parish of St. MildrO'.l, London, and 
received the lirst ]»art of ills education at I'ltoii Sciiool. l.u HiJ -i ho 
became scholar of King’s C^ulleg*:, ( .\itnl<ridge, and contiuiied there till 
lie bcemne a junior follow; iificrwards, ubuut .1518, when Cardinal 
M oisey founded various lectures at Dxford, he removed to that uni- 
versity. Having «‘nlered at Gray's Inn, he was culled to the bar, and 
becaiue first one of the comnioii flerjeunts, ami subsequently uudur- 
rheriir of ili • eity of Luiidoii. In 1588 lie was appninteil .summer- 
reader of Gray’s inn, and iu J5I0 double reader iu and one of 

the judge^s of the Slierill‘'s Court. Uo died iu 1517, and was buried 
in the church of St. Beiiet Sherchog, London. 

Halls Chronicle, entitled *The Union of the two noble and illustrate 
Eiimilius of Laucjister and Vorkc/ wiw first printed by JLn'tlieiette, in 
small folio, in 1512. This edition is extremely rare. It was dedi- 
cated to King Henry VIIL, and endct! with hi.s twenty-fourth year, 
1.582. Grafton, who reprinted it in 15 LS, continued the work from 
i lid I’s papers to the end of Henry I I.*h reign. Ho again printed 
it ill 155U. * The boke commonly called Halle’s Crony cles’ is one 

of tliose which w»‘re forbidden by proclamation, 18th June 1555, 

1 & 2 I'iiil. and Maiy. A fourtli edition, but without any additions 
or improvements, was printed iu 4 to, London, by the booksellers, 

among the " Juiglish Chronicles.’ 

HALL, Joseph, an eminent diviuo and prolate, was born July 
1st, 1574, at Asbb^-de-la-Zoiich, in Leicestershiro, and received his 
acadomical culiication at Emmanuel Ck>llege, Cambridge, of which in 
duo time lie was elected fellow. Having taken ordere and received 
some minor benefices in succt.^ssion, he wa.s made dean of Worcester in 

1017 ; sent as one of the Euglisii deputies to the synod of Hurt iu 

1018 ; aj>poiiitcd bishop of Exeter in 1027, and trausLatod to Norwich 
iu 1011. His professional zeal and earnest piety involved him in those 
jealous times iu tlie charge of purituuism ; and being liarassed by 
freiiueiit and vexatioas attacks, to use his own words : ‘‘ Under how 
thirk a cloud I was hereupon I was so sensible, that 1 plainly tolci the 
lord archbishop of (.'anterbury [Laud] that rather than 1 would bo 
obuoxioii.s to those slaudertius tojiguc.s of his misiuformers I would 
east up my roclud. 1 knew 1 went right ways, and would not endure to 
live under uude.^crved suspicions” In truth he was well attached to the 


church of which he was a member, and wrote strongly iu defence of 
episcopacy when the danger of the times became imminent. In 
November 1641, having joined others of the bishops in a protest 
against all laws made daring their forced absence from parliament, he 
was sent to the Tower, and only released in the following Juno on 
giving bail for 5'»)00^ In the next year the revenues of his bishopric 
wore sequestrated, and during the rest of his life he suffered much 
from poverty and harsh treatment, of which he has given an account 
iu a piece called Hard Measure.' Ho removed iu 1647 to Higham, 
near Norwich, and died there in 1656. 

His numerous works fill several volumes in the old folio editions, 
and ton in the modern 8vo. They are chiefly controversial, as will 
a[)pear from the catalugue in AV’att, and therefore of oplicnioral popu- 
hiriby. His ‘ Contoniplatioiis * are of more ])erHonal nml lasting 
iiiten^st, and are esteemed for their language, criticism, and pi-jty ; as 
also his ^Enochismus, or Treatise on the Mode of Walking witli God,’ 
n beautiful tract, translated into English iu J76U. To the student of 
English Tnatiners his Satires entitled ' V’irgidemiarum/ iu 6 books, are 
peculiarly valuable. Tlioy have been aiialy.seii by AVarton, * 1 listory 
of Poetry/ (iii. 405-40, ed. iSJO). He says of them very truly, ‘-The 
charac'ters are delineated iu strong and lively colouring, and tlieir dis- 
criminations are touched with the masterly traces of gonniiie humour. 
The vorsifi cation is equally euorg<‘tic and ologaiit. and the fabric of 
the couplet.^ approaches to the mudorii standard. It is no iiicoiisider- 
ubie proof of a genius jutKlominaut over the general taste of an ago 
when every preacher was a jiunster, to Iiave written verses whrro 
laughter was to he raised, and the reader to be eut 'rtained with 
sallies of pleasantry, without quibbles and conceits. His chief fault 
i.H obscurity, arising fn»m a remote jiluiiseology, coiistraiuod coin bi- 
nations, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical a 2 )ostroj)lies, and :ibru])Liie.is of 
expression.” 

il.ALL, REVEItENi) RullEUT, was born on the 2nJ of May 1761, 
at Arnsby iu litocc.sLershire, where liis father, of the s.mio names, hud 
been settled since 1758 ns pastor of a congregation of I’articular 
Baptists. He had como from North umborlaud, where hi.s forefathers 
belonged to the class of yeomanry ; and ho is stated to have been a 
iiiiui, though not of much learning, of coii'^iderablc native power of 
mitiil. He is the author of several short ndigious ]nil>lic::itious : one 
of which, entitled * A Help to /ion's Travellers,' has been oftjii jirjuted, 
and is still read. 

The subject of this notice was the youngest of fourteen cliildron. 
It is related that he was two years old before ho learned to speak : but 
after this, the progress he made iu all branches of his education was 
very rapid. Though the circizm.stauco is absurd, it is an evid<‘uce of 
thti iuipresdon he had made by his precocity -tliut when he was only 
eleven years old, a fellow-clergy man of his father’s (Mr. lleoby AV^allis, 
of Kettering), to whom lie had been taken on u visit, seriously set him 
to preach to a select auditory assiuiibled iu his house. Hi.<i gift of 
i^eady' expression liiul, it would appear, already strongly doveloj>ed 
itself. Ho used to attribute iiiiich of his early intellectual excitement 
to the cunversatiou of a metaphysical tailor iu Lis native village, a 
iueni)>:‘r of hi.s f.ither’s congregation. 

Ho lost hi.s mother iu 1776, and it appears to liiive been after thi^ 
that ho wras .sent to board at a Ba]iti.st school iu NorLliam[»toii, kept 
by the Jicv. J >r, John Uylaud. I fere he reiuaincMl for u year arul a 
Jjalt^ after which he was placcil, in October, 177«S, at the Bristol 
Academy, with the view to lii.s becoming a Baj)tist minister. It was 
the pmctice there, as it is in most Baptist theological seminaries, for 
the students to coiiimcuco preaching before they have finished their 
education: and Hall was formally set apart us a preacher by his 
father's congregation in Aiigu.sl, 1780. In the autumn of 1781 he was 
selected by the authorities of the Bristol Academy to be sent to King's 
College, Aberdeen, on Dr. Wanl’s exhiiiitiou ; and there he studic 1 
for the usual period of four winter sessions; prcueliiug, at least occa 
sioually, in the intervening summer.s. It was at Abcrdcoii that Hall 
and Bir Janie.s Mackintosh, then also a .student at King’s College, 
became acquainted. I’hey liuro a cdose resemblance iu inielluetual 
character, in their powers of mind as well as iu their tastes, and the 
intimacy which there sprung up between them le i to an ufiectiouatu 
fi*ioiidahi;>, which lasted while they both Jived. 

Hall did not finally leave Aberdeen till May, 17^5 ; but ho had 
already, during the precoding summer, ofUciatjd as one of the regular 
pastors of the Baptist congregation at Broadiiiead, Bristol, in associa- 
tion wntli Dr. Caleb Evans ; and iu August, 1785, ho was also appointed 
cla'jsical tutor in the Bristol Academy. His father died iu 17 IH, and 
the same year a diil'ereiioe with Dr. b'iVans led to his removing from 
Bristol and accepting an invitation to become pastor of the Baptist 
congregation nt Cambridge on the d>qj:irturo of the Itcv. Itobcrt 
Robinson, who had adopted Unitarian views, to be succesaor to Dr. 
iViestley at Birmiughaiii. 

Robert Hall had already acijuii’od considorahlc celebrity as a preacher, 
but it was not till now that he apfieared as an author; and the impulse 
that sent him to the pro.^s was rather political than theological. His 
first i)iiblicatiijn (uules.s we are to reckon .some anonymous coiibribu- 
tious to a Bristol uewsjiaper in 1786-87) was a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Chridtt.iuity consistent with a J.iOve of l'’ri!edoin, being an Answer to 
a Seruiou by the Rev. John Cljiyluii/ 8vo, 1791. Like most of the 
ardent minds of that day, Itc had been strongly excited and carriu l 
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away by the hopes aod promises of the French Kevolutioiii and he 
appears to have retained Jjis lirst faith without much alteration for 
Rome years. In 17£)3 he published another liberal ])apaplilet, entitled 
•An Apology for the Fn^odom of tlie PreBS, and for general Liberty, 
with lieniarkfi on Bishoji Horsley’s Sermon preached 31st January, 
1703.* This was laigely diffused, and brought him much reputation. 
The impression that had been made upon him however by the irre- 
ligious character of the French revolutionary movement was indicated 
ill his next publication, •Modem Infidelity considered with respect to 
its Influence on Society, a Sermon,’ 8vo, 1800. It was tbe publication 
of this able and eloquent sermon wliicb first brought Nall into general 
notice. From this time whatever ho produced attracted imniediale 
attention. The Sermon on Modern Inlidelily w’aa followed in 1802 by 
another on the Peace, which also brought him great rejnitaiiou. 

Jn November 1801 Hall was vi. itod by an attack of iiiHaniiy, the 
violence of which did not last long, but from which he did not entirely 
recover for some years. His state of heuUh made it iiccesHary for 
him to resign his charge at C\'imhridge; but, about l-^OT, be became 
miuiHier of the Bsi]>iist ch:ipcl in Jlarvey-lauc, Leicester, and tlii.s 
poHition ho held f<ir nearly twenty years. He married in Mai'cli, 1808. 
At lost, in 1820, ho removed to tiicj jiuHtoral t;are of liis old congrega- 
tion at Hroadmead, Piri^tol ; and liere lie remained till his death, which 
to(»k jilacc at Hristn], on the 21 st of l^'ohniary 1831. 

PosideH occasional cuiitributiouH to varimiR clisHenting jieriudical 
publications, Hall published various tracts and mormons in the la»i 
twenty yoai'H of his life, which, along with those already ineiitioiied, 
have siniH! his death been collected and reprinted under the title of 
• The AVorks of Robert Hull, A M., with n brief Memoir of bis Life by 
J>r. Gregory, and Gbservaiions on bis C^liaraeter :i.s a JVeaclier by 
John Foster; published under thcj Knperintendenco of Oliiithus 
Gregory, LIjI)., profoj^saor of matfjemalics iu the Royal JMilitary 
Acadou)}',* n voIh. 8vo, Jjonduu, 18:11-32. It was iiiiendid that the 
Life slioiilrj have been written by Sir James Mackintosh, but be dii:d 
(in May, 18o2) before beginning it. Dr. Gregory’s Mtunoir, from which 
we have abstracted the materials of this article, somewhat amplified 
Wiis afterwards published in a stearate form- [ Gui.uoiiv, Glintul-s.] 
The first volume of Hall’s AV'orks contains sitiuous, charges, and 
circular letters (or addresses iu the iiamo of the governing body of the 
Paiplist church); the hocoiid, a tract entitled • On Terms of Goin- 
umnioii,* in two [»arls, 1815; and another iiililled ‘The Essential 
Jlilference letwcen Ghristiau Raijiism and tlie Baptism of John* (a 
defence of what is called the ]>rac‘tico of free coniniunioii, which pro- 
duced a powerful eHVict iii liberaliit'ing the ]>ractice of the Baptist 
community), in two parts, 181 G and 1818; the third, political and 
nuHcellaiieous tracts, extending from ITlU to 1 82G, and also the Bristol 
m.wspaper coiitrihiitions of 17SG 87; tho. fourth, reviews and miseel- 
hiiicouB pieces; the fifth, notoH of Kormons, and letters. The Hixih, 
hesides Hr. Gregory’s memoir, contains Mr. Foster’s obscrvatioiiB, 
and notes taken down by frieuds of twenty-one Horinoii:^. 

Hall was a innii of many virtues, and of intellectual pnwera which 
placed him iu tlio fji'iit clu-fs of men nt tidoiit. lli.-i uCijiiiremciits wciX! 
vci-y cmisuierable, and he iippi iirs to have kept up the habits of a 
sludiouH mail to ihe end of his life. But the great temporary iuipres- 
siou which he iiiadis us a preacher and as a writer is to ho attributed 
inoro to general force and fervour of mind, tlian lo any Jiiglier or 
rarer faculty. He was mon^ of an orator or of a rhetorician than of a 
thinker. His greatness Jay iu cx]a'e>Hio]i and exposition, not iu inveii- 
ti»)n ; uiid even bis eloquence was ratlicr llowing and decorative tlmii 
iinagmufiivc or imjiassioued. His mind was scarcely in any sense an 
original or creative, nor even aFubtla or u lur-Hoeiiig one. 

^ 11 ALB, bAMLhJj CARTJ'jR, editor of ‘The ArL-Jouriinl,’ is tho 
third BOX! of tho late liicui.-tlol. Hall of Tupshmii, JJovonshiro, and 
was born iu tbe year 1801. He eiitiTod tbe Inner Temple when very 
young, and was called to tho lur iiiiinodiatt'']y after hLs uiuri'iago witli 
tho lady who is the Bubject of tho mxt notice. Mr. Hall however 
luiB ])rel'eiTod literature to the i»rolbrt.'-ijii of the Jaw, and has published 
many elaborately illustrated works, to which the chief artists ami 
engravers of the <lay iiavo given their aid. In early life Mr. Hall was 
eouurctcd with the imbJic press us a paihanieiitary reporter. He 
succeeded tho poet Campbell as editor of the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,' and during the period of his conuectioii with that work, 
wrote “ loaders ** for several town and country journals. Ho then 
itwued ‘The Book of Gems,’ and Hiibscqucutly • Tho Baronial Halls of 
England, and ‘ 'I’ho Book of British Ballads,’ works w^hicU have 
doservedly obtained extensive circulation iu England and Amcriciu 
Another work— -the ‘Ireland * — in tliroo volumes, with numerous iLus- 
trations, was written by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, uud coutaiiis a large amount 
of facts and legendary and antiquarian lore, the result of many visits 
to tho country. Among liis other litemry and editorial labours, it 
may bo mentioned, that Mr. Hall edited ‘ Tho Amulet * for eight 
yoars; but tho work in connection with which his name will bo best 
known is ‘The Art-Journal, u monthly publication, originally com- 
menced in 1889 under the title of ‘The Art-Union Monthly Journal,* 
and which has been Beveral times enlarged, with the addition of elabo- 
rate Bteil engravings from works of the be^t painters and wculptors. 
Bonio of these illustrations have appeared contomporiiucoiialy in sepa- 
rate ftiriUH. as ill the case of tiie • N'criion Gallery’ and ‘'i'hc Royal 
Gallery of Art,* tho latter work giving engravings Iroin tins pictuivs of 


the royal collections. Mr. Hall is a fellow of tho Society of Antiquaries, 
and is the author of several minor poems, — one of wbicli, ‘ LiueR on 
Jerpoiut Abbey,* is referred to by I^Ioore iu his ‘History of Ireland.’ 

* HALL, MRS. S. C., authoress of tho ‘Sketches of Irish Character,’ 
and many popular novels, was born in Dublin, and was christened 
Anna Maria Fielding. Losing her father at a very early ago, she was 
left to the care of her mother, a lady of greet beauty and acoomplish- 
ments — descended from a Huguenot family, who had taken refugo in 
England from the persecutions following tho revocation of tho edict 
of Nantes — and hy whom she was sedulously educated. Even whilst 
a child, Anna Maria Fielding wrote puema and plays. Her early days 
were Kpciit at the residence of her maternal grandmother, whoBo 
second huBbuud was a large landowner at Baunow. When little 
mure than fourteen, Miss ]*'ieldiiig accompanied her iiiolhcr to 
England. About this time her more active studies were imrsucd, — 
miiKic being cspocially cultivated. Her public npjiearaiice na a'li 
aiithorosH is attributed by licrstdf to her union with Mr. S. C. Hall, 
which event took place when both were young, and through which 
bIiu has boon spared many of the trials usually incidental to a literary 
life. Her lirst work was produced at Mr. liall's instance, who having 
urged licr to write what lie thought she told ho wi’ll— a story of 
Baiinow ; the result was thu ‘ iSketches of Irisli Cliaracter,’ a work 
which was at once favourably received, and gave tbo autborcHS a perma- 
nent ])OHition. The ‘ Tales of tho Irish PeaMaiitry * appeared afterwards. 
Both works have gone thruugh several editions iu England, and like 
her later works, havfi been widely cii'culated in America. Mrs. Hall's 
first tlirec-vuluine novel was ‘The Buccaneer,’ wheroiii she defended 
the grout chief of the English Common wealth, before (kirlylo had 
piibliHhed tho eiilugiuiu in his ‘ Hero- Worship.' She afterwards wrote 
• Marian ;' ‘ Uncle Horace ;* ‘ Tho Outlaw ;' and ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life,’ — each iu three volumes, all being now well known from 
their appearance iu a pojiular form. She has "also contributed from 
time to time to ‘The Art-Journal,’ and amongst the number of her 
works wliich thex'o or cdsowhere have boon published with illustrations, 
may bo named tho ‘ I’ilgrimages to English Shriiies,’ and ‘MidBummer 
Eve-^-a fairy talc of Love.* She also wrote the ‘ Tales of Woman’s 
Triida.* The three last-named works Inive been translated into the 
German. Mrs. Hall has abo publisljed a number of books for cbildrcn, 
one of which, ‘ Uncle Sam’s Money Lox,* is said to bo greatly pojiular 
with thu young, and whilst lier husband was editing ‘ TJie Amulet,' 
she produci:d eight volumes of the M uvenile Forgo t-me- Not.’ Mrs, Hall 
also has dcvotcal her pen largely to the advaucemeiit of Bcvcrul social 
and charitable obji»cts, amongst whi< li may be referred to, the Temper- 
ance cause, the GovernesseB* Benevolent lustiLution, and the Hospital 
for the cure of Consiim])iion. Amongst Mrs. J lull’s matured ell'ortH in 
dramatic literature may be named ‘ J’Jie French Refugee,’ acted for 
about lilty niglits at the St. James s TJicatrc, and ‘The Groves of 
Bhiriiey,' wherein Bower played in tlircc characters, in which he after- 
wards had hiriistdf reprcHeuted in u picture. The Work on ‘ Ireland,* 
hy Ml*, aiul lyirs. Hall, has been named in her husband's biograjdiy. 

■* lIAljli-AM, HJ'jN’RY, EuglisJi liistoiiaii and critic, was born in t^r 
about the year 1778, and was clueated at i:ton, aud at Chris bchurch 
College, Oxford, where ho took tho degrc(j of iM.A. In the iarly part 
ot the present century Jjc became u resident in Loiubjii, wlierc, since 
that time, he has jjas-^cd the greater portion c/f lii.* life in litcrai’y 
ioscai*ch ami coiujiositioii. He was one of llio contributors to tlio 
‘ Edinburgh Review ' in the lirst years of its publication ; and iu tbo 
jiagcB of that review, as well as of soiuo other contemporary jjcrio- 
dicjdH, bo lir.st gave conspicuous proofs of his erudition, Jiis taste, and 
his calm philosopliie judgment. Cue of his most celebrated lu-tieles 
ill the ‘ Kfiiiiburgli Review ’ was that on ,Sir Walter fcicott’s biography 
tif Drydcn, and edition of Dryden’s 'ivorks, i)iibli.Hlicil in 18U8. In tho 
allusions made to Mr. Hallain at this ]»eriocl in tlio corrosjnindence of 
Buch men as Wilberforce, Romilly, Honior, JetIVey, theic is uuijilo 
jiroof of the higli ru.-<puct in which he was liold by the literary circles 
of Loudon and Edinburgh, on account of bis schoJarwlilp. Byron's 
allusion al.-;o to “ the clasaic lialhim,” in his ‘Euglirtli Bards and Wciitch 
ItOviewoi’s, testifies salirically to the same lact. From the very lirst 
Mr. llalhiin had atlacheil himself to the Whig party in politics, but 
the candid and philoaojihic temper of his mind prevented him from 
mingling with ordinary political strife. Ho took a warm interest 
however in questions of general pbihinlbrupy, aocial iuipruvemeiit, 
and coUBtiUitioual progress. H o co-operated heartily iu the movement 
for the abolition ol tho slave-trade. In the ziieuutiiue, while tints 
making his name favoui*ably known to all who w-cro iiitereHted in 
literatui*e, ami the gradual progress of jjolitical uud administrative 
reform in Britain, Mr. liullaiu was qualifying himsolf by laborious 
historical investigations and hy studies, at once various aud iirofound, 
in the literatures of almost all the modern languages of Europe, for a 
course of authorship in which he had hod, properly sjjeuking, no pre- 
decessor in this country, and iu which he is without a rival. 

The first fruit of these investigatiuns and studies was Ids ‘ Viev/ of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,’ published originally in 
two yolutucH 4to, in 1818. As a work of extensive and profound 
learning, written iu a clear and classical stylo, and exhibiting a spirit 
of Idslurical gcucrnli^-atioii texii})ei-cd by htrict conscicutiouautBS, tho 
work at onco took a high place not only in British literature, but iu 
the liti raturo of J-hiropc, Mr. iluliam’a next work w’-as * Tho Conati- 
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tntlonal History of England from thu Accession of Henry Vll. to the 
Death of George 11./ published in two volumes, 4to, in 1827 ; and 
this was followed by his * introduction to tho Ijiterature of Europe 
in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries/ published in four volumes, 8vo, 
in 1837-36. A volume of ‘Supplemental Notes’ to his 'History of 
the Middio Ages* was published in 1848; embodying additional 
information procured, or moditicatioiis of views into whicli the author 
had been led since tho publication of the main work. , All the throe 
works havo gouo through numerous editions — the ‘History of the 
Middle Ages’ being now (li)56) in its elevcntii or twelfth. They have 
all been triiiislatfid into French and German. A new and uniform 
edition of Mr. JIallam's works is at present in course of publication ; 
but to make it complete, the author’s numerous scattered essays in 
]>eriodic:il works and elsewhere would havo to bo collected. Among 
these minor writings one of the most iutorcstiug was a private memoir 
of his son, Arthur H. JJallam, who died in 1333 in the prime of his 
youth, after having won the ukust favourable opinions from all who 
knew him. Tliis, the elder son of tho venerable historian (a younger 
has since also died) is the A. 11. 11. of Teuiiy son’s ‘In Memoriam.’ 
Mr. Hallam is a Fellow of tho Royal and of numerous other societies ; 
liu is a trustee of tho British Museum ; he w*as also one of tho original 
promoters of the Society for the Diil'nsion of LJst^ful Knowledge. He 
survives among us yet, full of years and crowned with honours. 

HAJiLKR, AJ JlKR'r VON, Wiis born at Borne, October 16th 1708, 
of an ancient and respectable fiunily. His hitiicr, Nicholas Emmanuel 
von ilsdlcr, who was an advocate and had the re}iutation of being an 
able lawyer, died in 1731 ; but even at that time ho could foresee the 
distinction which his son would attain, from tho superiority wdiich he 
evinced over his feJlow-jnipils. Jii early life Haller was feeble and 
delicate, being allectcd w'ith rickets — a circumstance which, as iiis 
friend and biograplier Zimmermann observes, not unfrecpeutly tends 
to foster and develop the talents of a youth. Ho is said, at the ago 
of nine, to have heeii in the habit of writing down each day all the 
unnsual words lie met with. He composed also short lives of nearly 
twtJ thou.<)and distinguishf^d jiersous, after the maimer of Bayle’s 
dietionary, and formed a (Uialdee grammar. A satire in Latin verse 
upon his master was known to have been written by him wlitm only 
ten years old, and twro years later ho lirsb began to compose verses in 
his native language. 

His father had intended him for tho church, but his own Inclinations 
heading him to the study of physic, he went in 1733 to the University 
(jf Tiihiiigcn, wben^ he" lived with Duvcriioy, afterwards professor of 
anatomy at tSt. Trtersburg. Being but little satisfied witli ids progress 
there, ht; resorted in 1735 to Leyden, wlierc tho /.eal and talent of the 
jirolbsHors allonlcd him an opjiortuuily of pursuing his Btu<Hes in a 
uiaiiuer more accordant with his wishes. At this university Jioerhaave 
was then in tlic height t»f his fame, attended by 1 20 fmpils, wlnwo 
iuHtriiction was his greatest delight ; and Albiuus was delivering 
lectures on anatoni}' aii<l surgery. Having enjoyed such advantages 
as thc.se, it is U4it extraordinary that Htdler sliould ever after speak 
with the greatest satisiaction of his residence at Leyden. About this 
time lie visited liuysch at Amsterdam, then in liis eighty-iiiirih year, 
mid saw a portion of his celebrated collcctitm of anatomical prepara- 
tious, tlic superiority of which, lie tells us, dcjiendcd rather iijiou skill 
in manipulation than on any sccrot jiruccss. At the end of the year 
173d he oH'ored himself fur his doctor s degree, and delivered his thesis 
‘Do ductu »-alivali Coscliwiziaiio/ which ho showed to be merely a 
blood-vessel. In 1737 lie visited London, w’h<rre he became acquainted 
with Sir llaiis Sloauo and Chcseldeii; thciico ho w»!iit to Oxford, 
ami thence to I’arls, whence, liaviug pursued ills anatomical ;iud 
burgieal studies for some tiino under \\'iu.slow and L<i Drun, ho went 
to Basel to study mathematics under Bernoulli, and then returned to 
his iiativu eouiilry and began to practise as a iiliyaiciau. In 1735 ho 
Avaa appointed physician to tho iios])ital at Bfsrue, and soon aficr 
prliiciiial librarian l-o the largo public collection of books and medals; 
init iliese ofliecss he did lUit hold long, for in the fullowiiig year ho was 
(•fl'en-d tho jiroftrHsur.diij) of meiliciiie, anatomy, botjuiy, and surgory, 
at <ji‘iLtiiigen, by George II., which after somo he.sitatiuii he accepted. 
Having (leclined jiractising, he devoted liiuiKicir ti> the dutie.4 of Ills 
ullicc with tho gruatest zeal, and especially oxerted liiiuscll' to increase 
the facilities for the .study of anatomy. During eighteen years tliat he 
retained this appointment, while fully disclnirging all its laborious 
duties, ho was a constant contributor to thu ditlereiit Hcieutific ‘ Traiis- 
aetioiis.’ In 1747 ho published tho first editiou of his ‘ Primro Liiieic 
i'hysiologicc/ which he had that year used as the groundwork of his 
lectures, having previously emplo^^iMl the ‘ lustitutions ' of Boorhaavc. 
Ill 1751 the Royal Society of Guttingeii was established, and, Haller, 
at W'hose houso the lirst meeting took place, was appointed perpetual 
Xirosideut. To their ‘ Trausactions,* of which the first volume ajipeared 
shortly after under the title of ‘ Coiumcntarii iSociotatis Regiie 
iScientiarum Gottiugensis,’ ho was a constuiit contributor, oven after 
1753, when, in coii sequence of the delicate state of his health, helug 
obliged to leave Gottingen, ho retired to Berne. Here he resided 
during tho ivst of his life, constantly occupied in the publication (if his 
most iiiiportauL and voluiniuous works, in tlic cultivation of tlic science 
of his profession and of general literature, and iu the aciivo and 
honourable discharge of various duties iu the service of the republic, 
in which he at all times strenuout:'}' advocate I the cause of the 
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aristuuracy. He died iu October 1777> io the enjoyment of tho highest 
reputation both os a citizen, a scliolar, and a philosopher, hia literary 
labours ceasing only with his life. 

It would be dithoult to determine how large a portion of the fiiots 
of medi(Mil soience now most familiarly known we owe to the extra- 
ordinary labours of Haller. Some idea of tho extent of his works may 
be formed from the fact that the titles of nearly two hundred treatises 
published by him from 1737 to 1777 are given by Senebier in his 
‘ Eliige ' of Haller, and that this list does not profess to bo complete, 
lie is unanimously received as tho lather of modern physiology, the 
history of which, in fact, coniiiieucos with his writings. He was the 
first to investigate iudopeiideutly the laws of tho auiiiinl economy, 
which had before been studied only iu coimectioii with the prevailing 
mechaiilcal and chemical or meUpiiysioal theories of the day. Com- 
mencing with a sound kiiowledgo of anatomy, and of tho structuro of 
the organs in the dead body, he sought cxperimcutsilly aud systemati- 
cally to disco vor tho laws which governed their actions during life, 
procoeding from tho most simple to the most complex plionoiucua. 
Excluding all the melapli^'sical cxplauations which Van llehuont and 
Stahl had invented, and all those deduced from luechauics aud 
chemistry which were not clearly sullicieut for the plieuoinena UKcribed 
to them, ho sought for powers peculiar to tho living body, which ho 
believed must govern the ai^tiuns which ho found oceuiTing only in it. 
These he thought might be restricted to two — sensibility and irrita- 
bility ; tho former seated in the liraiii and nerves, the latter iu muscular 
fibre. Jii this ho had indeed been partially anticipated by Glissuu 
[GlihsonJ, who perceived tho necessity of admitting an iuhereut 
property iu muscular fibre, by which its contraoiious take place under 
the influence of certain sLlmuli ; but the laws of this property, and the 
distinction between it and elasticity, had never been at all clearly 
determiueil. Haller thus illustrated these properties : tho iiiti^stine 
removed from tlie abdoiiiou, or a muselo separated from tho body, is 
irritable, for when pricked or otherwise stimulatcHl it contracts — yet 
it is not sensible ; tiie nerves on the other hand are sensible, lint not 
iriitablc, for when stimulated, though the miiseles to wJiich they are 
distributed aro thrown into ae^tioii, tliey themselves do not exhibit tho 
slightest motion. Hence irritability, he said, cannot bo derived from 
the nerves, for it is impossible they should commuiiicatu wliat they do 
not Xiossess themselves; bub he attributed a nervous power to some 
of the muscles as a necessary condition of their irritability, aud sup- 
posed it to bo conveyed to tliem iluriiig life from the braiu through 
the nerves, aud io govern their actions under the itilLueuoe of certain 
undetermined laws. I’roceoding to investigate further the laws uf 
irritability, lie found that it (liifered iu intensity aud permaiicney in 
ditf'ereiit jiarls of the body. He found that it continued longest iu thu 
left ventricle of the Jieart, next iu the intestines and the diaphragm, 
and tliat it ceased soonest of all in the voluntary iiinscleK, aud by 
reference io this superior degree of irritability ho explaiiu‘d the con- 
stant action of the heai'L aud iliajiliragin even during sleo]). He denied 
ail irritability to the iris, and believed Lhiit the action of light upon it 
takes place tliroiigli the mediuin uf tho retina^- a view i^iiiee praved to 
be correct. He supposed llio arteries to be supplied with miistmlar 
iibru.s, but tliat the cellular tissue around them iireveutod any motion 
from taking place in tlusui ; and lie exxilained the accumulation of 
blood iu an iiiihuaed part, partly by the contraeLiou of the veins aud 
partly by the dimiiiished contractility of thti arteries. He endeavoured 
to prove by exjierimmits that thu tcuduus, the ca])Sul(;H of joints, tho 
periosteum, aud the dura iiiuter, are entirely iuseusible, aud that tho 
I tain which occurs in liiseases of these iiurts ought to be referred to 
thu ulfcctiou uf the nerves distributed to aud around them ; and in 
thoho and some other tissii>.s which he hold to be destitute of irrita- 
bility lie admitted a force analogous to elasticity, by which they 
contracted slowly and in a manner altogether diilereut from uiuscuiar 
tissue when divided or exposed to cold, &e. 

Buell is a skelch of the great doclriuc of irritability aud sensibility 
on wiiicli llaLIer based ail the phenomena of life, ami around which ho 
iirraiigial all the facts uf pliy.siology known at his time in his * Elumenta 
i’hysiologiic.’ It gave the lirst imjiulsc to the study of tho laws of iifo 
as a Hojiarato ami exclu.dvc .science; and tiiougli in some jiarts erro- 
1 neons, and iu many iiwullieient, it still contained enough of truth to 
1 form a lirm basis for the observations collected during niuiiy successive 
years. His doctrines were strongly opposed by Wbytt and others, and 
in the controversies that followeii numerous new facts were advanced 
and tlie iiKKit imxiortaut additions to xih 3 ’Hiolugical knowledge rapidly 
made. It wiis soon shown that tho restriction of tho vital powers to 
tho two, as tleliucd by ilalicr, was inueii too exclusive, for that there 
wore many iiarLs which, though they gave no evidence of possessing 
cilher of them, were not the less alive; wliiio others to which Haller 
refused these properties gave sullicieut demonstration of possessing 
them when excited by other and a]»propriato btimuli. ileiico iirst 
originated the di.scovery t)f the fact that fur tho action ol each organ 
! a peculiar stimulus is reqiiiroil, and that each tissue lias what Bichat, 

I who illustrated it most completely, c.dli d a * vie pru]ire.’ 

, But ovim if Haller had not attempted to establish nny such groat 
I goiieralisatiou of vital pheiiomcii.t as thi.s, his learning and his 
! adiiiirublu mode of sliidyiiig pltvsiology might have IiolII sulUeiciit to 
I obtain for him a roputatioii nearly a-i high us that which ho luw always 
I enjtncd. Bobse.s.ied of a coiiipeteiit knowledge of all the H.(!icii(;vB 
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which could throw auy light on the actioua ocouning in the living 
body, he pointed out in numberless instances what part of them was 
to be attributed to tho laws of iiioig:inic matter and what to tliose 
peculiar to the state of life, while he carefully avoided admitting any 
of the former as sufficient by themselves to explain the whole of the 
latter, which had boon the chief oiTor of nearly all his predecessors. 
He rarely drew any conclusion respecting the mode of action of any 
organ or part in the human boily without previously investigating the 
analogous function in the bodies of animals by dissection or experi- 
ment, and he tellsi us that he often found that questions to which no 
Kiiffioieut answers could be obtained by observations on the human 
body, were at once solved by bis eaainiuatiuna in the various classes 
of animals. Deeply read in ail the work?< of those who preceded him, 
and in all those of his contemporaries in every nation, he did not 
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attempt to docido anything till he hud considered all tlieir statements j ai 
cm with his own iiivcstifriitions ; and lienee each of , T 


of the great theatre at Munich ; besides a basso-riliovo in the interior 
of the Glyptothek after a design by Cornelius, representing tho * Fall 
of tho Giants;’ and many busts of eminent men, some of a colossal 
size. He executed the bust of William 111. of England for the 
Walhalla. He died in 1820, aged only thirty-throe. 

HALLEY, EDMUND, was born October 2y, 1056, at Ilaggerston, 
near Loudon, at a country-house belonging to his father, who was u 
soap-boiler in AVinchester-street, Loudon. He was educated at St. 
Paul's School, under the caro of Dr. Gale, and was placed at (Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1673, being then possossed of much erudition for 
his ago, and a sti*oug turn for observation, as appears by his having 
discovered for hiniKelf before he left school the albonitioii in tho varia- 
tion of the magnetic iiooille. At tho university, being well sujiplied 
with instruments by his father, he began to apply himself to astrunom^^ 
and before he reached tho ago of twenty ho had given (in tho *Phil. 
'rails.') a memoir on the problem of Kopler, had invented u method 


HO perfeut an epitome of tho labours of till lormcr j of constructing the phases of a solar eclipse, and had made many 
! subject, mid a mass of evidence so extonsive, that | observations, particularly of .Jiipit.T and Saturn, tho rosulLs of which 
s conclusions ho sometimes arrived at may contain, wc shall presently see. Fin-ling however that nothing could bo done 


and compared tbem ' 
his works contains i 
writers on the same i 

whatever errors the conclusions . . . .. ~ ■. , , 

they can never fail to be rocor.ls of tho hight-st value. At tiic same I in i>ianotary ustroiioniy withoiu more correct tables oJ the st.ars, mi l 
time the elegant and lucid stylo in which they are written, the result ; relying upon Flamsteed and Hevelins for the iirnolioiMtioii ol the 
of tho coiiibinatioii, almost uui(|ue, of tlie poot with tho anat*mH«t, ! northern catalogues, ho dotermined, with his fatlitn-'s consent and 
Las rendered them attractive, notwithstamliiig their great extent, to 1 a.s>istance, to appropriate to hiiiisidf the tasU of for.niiig a cntuloguo 
his BUcceB.sors in every country. | of tho southern hemisphere. Furui’«hcd with a recoiuiuondatiou Irom 

Mailer was fortiiiifitc in tho high honours whicii ho i l*Jiarle.s 11. to the East India (Jom/iauy, he set sail lor St. Helena in 

deaerved during Ids Jifc-tinie. In 173y he wa.s ujipointod pliysiciaii to 1 November Jh76, and remained there two years. His ‘ C.italogiis Ntel- 
tlie King of ^:llghllld. In 174^ Lo was csh'ctod a Fellow of tho i;o3*ui ; laruin Auatralium,* published in Wiis tho result of this vo^'age. 

Society of Londiui, and at diileront times Biihseqncntly of all tho I and cunhiius, besides the positions of iioO st;ir.s, Homo idher poiiit.s of 
scientific Borit'iies of Euiojn*. When George JL visited (h»ttiiigcn in ■ interest, particularly au ubsorvatiun of the transit oJ* Alercur^^ over thc- 
174S he was eijiioblctl by the cniporor ; ho was invited by J'’redt;rick j sun's <lisc, and a hint that sucii obscrviitio.is lui'^ht be employed lo 
tlio Great to settle in l«crliii, with u liaudHOiiio Hahiix to which ijo i dot rmino the sun’s parallax (afti rivard.i so succossfiilly carried into 
iluties were attached, iintl was ofleied a pi'erosHoishiji at Oxford and | ell'cct with the planet Venus). H-^ also notices tho increased cui'viiture 
at Utrecht. H i enjo 3 uid tlinnigljout his life the friendship and I of the moon's orbit when in niiadratuivs. Avhich was idtcrward-s cx- 
estociii of the must omineut of hiscoiitcinp imriefl tliroughoiit Jhiropc; j ]>laiticd by Newton. In hi.s voyage out ho had observed thv.* fact that 
ami, varied as his purMiits won\ ho acquitted liiuisL-lf iu all with the j the oscillations of a pendulum iucrca.-:e in duiMtioii at tho iiiHtniini:nt 
liigliost honour am! success. It would bo iiiipoasible hero to give a ! aj»proachcs the eipiatur. 

complete list of his original writings and eompilatiuiis ; few writers • At his return from St. Helena the king granted him a iiiaiidanius to 
have over been w) voluminous; uud it is extraordinary that, amidst all : the University of Oxford for the degnjo of Master ot‘ Art.s, .miuI he w.is 
his personal and lahorious iiivcHtigaiiuus, he sh<iuld have liad oppor- ! elected a Felhnv of the S icioty^. This body .-•■ciit. him to Dtiii/.ig 

tiinity for the composition of ho exitnisive a library as they alone ! in 1671) to judge of the observations of He veliiiB, who maintained the. 
would iorin. A large portion 'werc^ ]irobably formed from the accu- | superior accuracy of instruments with simple sigiits. iu uppositloii to 
inulatioii of notes whii'li he ha-l made iu f(»llo\viug out his s^'stciii of , Hook, who advocated the use of the telescope. Halley was a niiiu of 


invariably recording everything wdiich apiieaivd to Idin worthy of 


rapid movement ii : iu November 1(178 lie returned from SU -Helena ; 


notice; u plan whicii, coimneiieed, as we liiive seen, in childhood, he ! iu May 1671* he set out J'or Diitizig, having in tho interval published 

continued without intermission lo tho last years of his life. The ! his ealalogue, and procuniti Jiis Oxford degree, and adini-ision to thci 

following arc his principal Avurka : — | Ituy'al Society'. Ho roturin'd from Dau/dg iu Jul^', and remained at 

His chief jiolitical production, * Versiich Scliwe{/cri.scher Gedicliie,' I home till tlic ciul of IGM), at which time he a d out on a cuiitliieiital 


was published anonyiiioii.s]^' at Herne ; afterwards two more editions 
of it were ]u‘iiitcd there, and four at Gottingen. Three c^ditions of a 
FrtMich tniuBlation were also published. hVoni 1750 to 176(» he wwis 
tmgiiged ill }uiblishing, in 11» vola. Ito, a iiiiiiibcr of the most select 
disputatious uud thcHCs iu auatoiii^^ surgery, and xuediciuc ; and 
from 1757 to 1766 liis ‘ Elomeuta Phj’siologiio ('orporis liumaui,’ 
uiidoubttfclly the greatest work ou medieal science wliich the 18lli 
century jiroduced. Jt euntoins every fact and every doctrine of 
]di 3 'Biology lit that time known, and is written iu such a st^de of 
elegance and classical beauty that it Ih still a model i'or writers ou the 
same subject. It appcaml in 8 voIr. 4to from 1757 to 1766, and a 
posthumous 'Auctariuiii' was jiublished iu 17^2 in four Ito fasciculi. 
From 177*1 to the time of Ins death ho was engaged in jiuhlisliiiig |)urt 
of liis ‘ Hibliothccic Aiiatoiniie, Chirurguo, Mo<iieiiue Practicic, Hotaui- 
e(c, et Historio) Naturalis,’ which form altogether 16 v<jld. *lto, of which 
the ]mblieatiuii was comjdetcd ])ORthuinous1y. 'JMiey aiv e.ompoHed 
])riiici]>ally of abstracts of the W'ritiii-^R of all the most estceiiied 
authors ou each subject, ho as to form a complete history of the 
docti'iiiOH of oucli seiciiec. liis * leones Anatoniicie,' which w'orc 
]iubiished from 1748 to 1756, coiitnin mont accurate unci well-engraved 
reprcseutatioiiH of the ]iriucipal organs of the body, cMjieoiulIy of tlie 
ai terios. The greater part of liis coutributioiis to the varioiiHscieiitiiic 
trausactlouB, and of his Hhorter 'works, were collected in his * Opera 
Minora, ’ hi 3 vuls. 4to, from 1762 to 1768. The most valuable of the 
pujjers contained in them iii*e those on tho Develojimcut of the ('hick, 


tour, accoiiquiULud by his schoolfellow Mr. Nelson, .‘^ince well known 
as the author of a work ou the Fea.st.s and luists. In Decemlier, bcdrig 
ou the road iu Paris, he saw the celebi'ated coniet of !(;>() in its return 
from ]ierihelioii, being the lirst who i>erccuve'l it .sint'o it was lost iu 
the preceding moil til. Tiiis body he observed with Cjis.siiii at J*aris, 
and the observations thus made are remarkable as forming |»:irt of thu 
foundation upon which Nowto.i, in tho * Jh'incipi t,' v<.; rilled his deduc- 
tion of a comet’s orbit from tee theory of gravitation. He mtiinied to 
Eughiudat the cud of 1681, and in 1682 married the <l:Liighti‘r of Air. 
Tooke, imdilor of the Exchequer, with whom ho lived hftydive j’ears. 
He resided at Islington till 16l»6, and iu lb--." imbli.shcd hi.s theory <jf 
the Variation of tho -Magnet, followed by other ]Kipoi*s in sub-iequent 
years, containing ingenious speeulatiou.s, now forgutlou. His a.'^tru- 
uomicul occupations during this pcriotl cuLi.si.stod chiody of lunar 
obscrvatiou.s and comparisons, lie was strongly of ojiiiiioii tliat the 
moon would, when siiLhcicutly known, i'urui-'^h ihi:^ means of liudiug 
the longitude, and at this period it seems that lie bad formed ilic idea 
of observing that body through u w-holo ri^volutiou of the node.s. Jlis 
observations (1682-84) arc ]>ublishud iu SStreet’s * Astroiuiiiiia Carolina.* 
Ho was intoiTiqucd Jiowovor by the state of his fatiior’.s allairs, W'Jiieh 
bud sufibrcil by tlie groat lire. 

Among other objects of speculation he hud considered the law of 
ntiractiou, wdiich he iiiiagiiied must bo as tho inverse s<]uare of the 
distance. Having a|iplied in vain to Hook and Wren for ussistaiice iii 
the inuiheuiaticul ])art of the ]>roblcm (himself being more of a mathe- 


ou the J-'orinatiuii of thes Heart and tho Dunes, on the Circulation, luid ■ uiiiticiim than eitlitu*), ho Jicard of Newton, and jiuid him ii visit at 


(;uiiibridgc. Finding all he wanted among the papers of his new friend, 
he iifwer rested until he bud jicrsnaded Newton to publish the ‘ Priii- 
1755; Seiiebier, dr y/a/Zer, Geneva, 1778; J/iisfoire dc la Mvdvcinc, , cipia,’ of which he superintended the printing, uud suppliA the well- 
]iar K. Sprcngel.) j known co[i 3 * of Latin verses which stand iit the beginning. In 16P1 


ou tho Eye. 

(l>as Lvbcn den Ilerm ron .Haller^ von J. G. Ziininermann, 1 vol. 8vo, 


HALLEK, .1011 ANN, a distinguished German sculptor, was huxii 
at Innsbruck in 1762. He studied iu the Aciidoiny of Munich, and in 
bis third year obtained the prize iu sculpture, for a statue of * Theseus 
raising the Dock to discover the hSuudals of bia Father.* J le studied 


be w'as a candidate for tlie iSavilian jirufeHsorsbij), which be lost, 
according to Whiston, on account of bis avowed unbelief of the Dible. 
This rests ou the autliority of W liistou, and of nn auecdoto to be found 
iu Sii* David Drewstor's Jjife of Newton; and yet it is certain that be 


Bomo time at Dome, and on Lis return executed man}’ works in ! afterwards was iqqioiiited to the same professorship, and us he then 
Miiniuh for Ludwig of Davaria, both whilst us prince and king; the I obt:iiued tlie degree of Doctor of l.aws, which required no subsenj)- 
priucipnl of which are the models of the sciiljiturc.s for tho podimeut j tion to articles, it may be presumed his opinions, il' known, were not 
of the Glyptothek, iepi\seutiug ‘Pallas J'Irgane* {'EfiydvTj, the ‘worker’), considered to bo a disqualiheatiou. Fiamstoc.i, if wo rememher rightly*, 
from a design by Wagner; the six colossal statues of the niches iu the j speaks of his opinions ou this matter as things of common notoriety', 
front of the same building, uaiiiely, llephix^stus, Prometheus, Dccdalus, i in 161*6 he was appointed comptroller of the mint at Chester, where 
PbidiaSi Pericles, and Hadriun; and the ‘Caryatides’ of tho royal box 1 be resided two years. 
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In 1698 King William, who had heard of his magnetic theory, gave 
liim the commission of captain in the navy, with the command of a 
email vessel, and instructions to observe tlie variation of tho magnet, 
and the longitude and latitude in tlio American settlements, and to 
attempt the discovery land south of tlio Western Ocean, Ho sot 
out in November, but was compelled to return by the insubordination 
of his firf;t lieutenant. Having tried this officer by a conrt-maitial, 
he set out again in September, with tlie same ship and another, 
observed in many parts of tho Atlantic as far os the ice would per- 
mit, touched at tho Canaries, Madeira, Capo de Verd Islands, St. 
HeleuB, lirazil, Barbadocs, and returned September 1700, not having 
lost a man by sickiiesK during the whole of the voyage. lie published 
ill 1701 a chart of the variation of the magnet in all sons of the known 
world, and iininediately afterwarrls sailed to survey tho coasts of the 
Channel, of which ho also published a chart. He was then twice sue* 
coHsively ordered to tho coast of the Adriatic, to assist in tho forma- 
tion and repairs of harbours in the eiiifieror's clnmiTiiona, and ri^turncd 
to England in November 17015, just in lime to succeed JJr. Wallis, 
who had died a few' weeks before, in tho Savilian chair of geometry 
at Oxford. 

If II alley was active and energetic, ho was no less universal. Tho 
eaptjiin-professor fouud an unnubhed translation by J )r. Bernard of a 
tract of Apollonius, and, though he did not nnderstaud Arahic, under- 
took to complete tlie work. [AroM.oNiUrf, Bkikj.T’.us. I A manuscript 
Life of Halley in the Bodleian Library (mid before the Jioyal Astro- 
nomical Society; see tlicir ‘Monthly Notice,’ 1 )occin her 1S34,) says, 
“ This he diil with much siieeeas, through his being so great a master 

the snbjecL lliat 1 remember the learned Dr. Svkes (our Hebrew 
pr«»ffVHor at (’am bridge, and the greatist naturalist of his time when 
1 was at that uiiiverMty), told me t.liat Mr. Halley, talking witli him 
upon the subject, showc'd him two or three passages wdiich wanted 
emendiition, telling him wlnit the author said, and wdiat ho should 
liave said, and which .I)r. Sykes found he might with great ease be 
made to say, by suiull eoiTeciions ho was by this moans enabled to 
make in the ttixt. TJius, I romiMiiber Dr. Sykes expressed himself, 
Mr. Halley madts emendations to tho text of an author he could not 
so much as read the language of.” It is nut necessary (after the 
artiede last cited) to say mon? (jf the si»lcudid editiou of the whole of 
Apollonius, puhlbhed in J7Hh 

The ‘ Miscellanea ( hiriosa,’ a eolloetioii of ]iiecos, mostly from tho 
‘ Vhil03O])hieal Traiisaetions,' many of them by himself, was an peri ti- 
teiided l:>y him, and published in 1708. 

Halley resiiled at Oxlbnl for some years after his nfipointmcnt to 
the Savilian chair, nor do we know w’hon he again boeame a per- 
manent resident in Tioudou : it was however not hiter than 1713, for 
ill that year lie became secretary to the Royal Society. He had liccn 
assistant s(*cr. i ary before, as far hack as iti.sr>, and tho Transactions 
from HISti to lb ‘.)2 wt-re superintended by him. From the manner in 
which his nnine is mixed up with tho allair of Elamstiicd, he must 
liave rcj^i.led in towm for soiikj yeais previous to 1713. [Ej.amstkkt).] 
In th (5 article citcal wo have called Elanistecd’s work the IVincipia of 
practical astrimoiny ; and it were to bo wislied tho connection of 
Jlalle 3 ^ with the printing of this one had bron as creditable as that 
which links his mime with the * IVincipia' of Newton. It is difliciilt to 
say to what extent riallt?y was iiiv<ilved in originating nuy of the 
iiiiworllij' I»rof!reding.s to which wo allude; ami wo must protest 
against Ids being made a scii]iego:it for Newtou, in which positiou 
evc'ii EliiiiiKtccd seemed inedined to phuro him, as well as several more 
recent wndters on the coiitroverHy'. Ncdther tho ]ioMtion nor the 
ch.irscb'i- of llcllry remlers it likely that ho would prefer making a 
to*»I of Newton to any direct mode of aggression. 'J'ho committee 
a]tpoiutc;d by IViiice (leorge of L>oiiTnark must Iw^ar tho blame of 
ail tho I'oniial proceedings ; and in that wmmittee tho namo of 
Halley is not found, though it is on tlio list of those who ])iib- 
lished the (Jommereium Ejiistolicum, a position which ^vo cannot 
defend. 

At tlie beginning of 1720, after the death of Flamsteed, Halley was 
appointe<l astronoTner-rov al. In tho previous yearn he had been 
employed in eoinplotiiig hia lunar and plaiiutar^' tables, which were 
then ready to he published. But upon his appointment to Greenwich 
he revived his old idea of observing the moon through a revolution of 
lier nodes. It was douhifiil that at tho age of sixty-four he should 
live to complete an undertaking which requii'od ninoteeii 3 'ears of 
health ; but ho did undm-take it, and did live to finish it. The result 
is the comparison of nearly 2000 (ibsorvod lunar places with his pre- 
viously formed tables, lie died ou the 14th of January 1741-42, iu 
tho eight^’-sixtli year of bis ago. 

The remarks on tho personal character of Halley which appear in 
the dioge of Maim 11 wore iuruished, it is a.sHerted, by his friend 
Mr. Folkes, and their justice must ho allowed so far as they speak of 
hia prodigious information and activity. His disiiiterosteiliieHs in 
money matters i.s supjiosed to bo attested by his request to (^iiecii 
Caroline not to increase the salary of the ustronomer-royal on his 1 
appointment to tliat oilice, Ic^at it should afterwards become an object ] 
of ambition to incauipetcnt persons; but, though allowing that Utdiey 
was not greedy of gain, wo see but little to coiiimend in this act of a i 
man of independent fortune. The social qualifi cations of Halley were ] 
such us ( udeared him to his friends ; and ho could, when no partiality ] 


stood in the way, be fair and jnst to others. Thus Mairan remarks on 
k his^ not having treated either Dos Cartes or Tieta with the injustice 
which their memory received from several English writers. It were 
I to bo wished that he had been as free from personal as from national 
i propossessioiiB, and that l/iebnitz and Flamsteed had received tlieir 
L due from tbo friond of Newton. In his edition of the observations 
of the latter [Flamstukd'I ho inserted a preface containing culpable 
misrepreaentalions, an nccoxmt of which is to bo found in Mr. Baily*s 
work. Wo shall also cite the following suppression. In all the 
editions of the ‘ Synopsis Coiiietica * published during Halley's life, a 
numerical deduction from obHorvaiions is given, to which tho following 
is appended ; — ** At tho womettt of tho first example tho comet was 
observed at London to be close to the secoud star of Aries, of which 
it was nine minutes north, and throe minutes cast ; tho observer being 
Itobcrt Jiook*' But in tho auginonted edition loft by Hulli>y to be 
pnbliahed with liis tables, the comet, at tho saino hour as iu the pre- 
ceding, is nine or ten minutea north of the star of Aries, and nearly 
in the same longitude; the observer being no longer Uubort Hook, 
litifc Aiizout and another. Doubtless Halley hud quarrelled with Hook 
(ns almost everybody was obliged to do) in the interval ; and though 
the example was evidently worked for cioinparison with Hook's 
observation, at the same woment^ we find it struck out iu favour of 
one by Auzout in the same hour. 

But though the scientilie fame of a philosopher bo no excuse for 
that siipjiression of liis fatiiis to which biognqJiera are prone, still les.M 
should the latter be allowed to colour our views of the former. 
Among the Englislirneii of liis day Hulley stands second only to 
Nowtfin, and probably for many' years after the publication of tho 
‘IVincipia,’ he was tho only one who both could and would rightly 
appreciate the eliaractcr and coming utility of that xiiemorahio work. 
Ills own attention was too miicli divided to permit of his being the 
mathematichm which he might have boon; but uoverthedess liis papers 
oil ]>ure mathematics sliow a genius of the same order of power, 
though of much U'ss fertility, than that of John Benioulli. We shall 
cd<»so this article with a brief .account of his printed \vritiii^;s^ and of 
the must roinnrkablu points iu them. 

The separate works of Halley con.sisi of the ‘ (kitalogus Stellariim 
Anstruliiini,* &c., Lomloii, H>71>, translated into French by M. Royer 
ill the same year; tho work of Apollonius ‘De Ncciioiie Rationis,’ 
Oxford, 1730: the ‘ Oonic Sections of Apollonius,’ Oxford, 171(1; the 
unfortiiuate edition of Flamsteed’s ‘ Hisbiriii ( ’f ulcstis,* London, 1712; 
and the planetary tables published in 1749, though printed for tlie 
most part in 1717-19. The siiperiutcndcnce of thi.s w'ork is attributed 
to Bradh*y, though it is evident that he did not write the prrfaci'. 
Besides the preceding there arc from ciglity to a hundred memoirs, 
including many of small importance, iu the ‘ Philosophical Traus- 
actioTiH.* 

In astronomy we owe to Halley — 1, the discovery and tho detection 
of the ainoiiiit of what is called the lovtj ivefjuallfff of .lupitcr and 
Saturn, wdiich he coulidently ox]>ecteil would be shown to be a conse- 
quence of the law of gravitation, us was afterwards done; 2, the 
detection, by comparisoTi of ancient and modern ohscTVutions of 
eclipses, of tho slow acceleration of the moon's mean motion ; 3, the 
first ])rediction of the return of a comet- ■* Halley’s Comet ; ’ 4, the 
explanation of tlie upj^carauce of Venus in the day-time at particular 
seasons, arising out of the now welbkiiowii method of estimating the 
brilliancy of tho [Janet ; ft, the recommciidution to observe the transit 
of VcmiiH for the; dcleiiiiiimtioii of the sun’s parallax. 

The following is a list of the most remarkable labours of TTalley 
out of astronomy, arranged iu tho order of [lublicsatiuu : — 1, 011 the 
variation of tho compass; 2, the law according to which tho mercury 
falls iu the barometer while the iustruiiieut ascends, being tho first 
i application of this instruincDt to tho measurement of heights ; 3, 
theory' of the trade- winds ; 4, construction of equations of tlio third 
and fourth degree; ; ft, estimation of the quantity of vapour raised from 
the sea; (>, inquiry' into the point at which Julius Ca'sar made his 
entiy into Britain ; 7, tables of mortality, from observations made at 
Breslau, the first of the kind cuustructed; S, application of Algebra 
to the problem of lenses; 9, xnelhod of constructiug logiiritiims, a 
celebrated paper, reprinteil in Sherwiii's * Logarithms ; ' 19, improve- 
ments in the diviTig-bell. Thosi* jiajicrs only have boen mentioned which 
refer to points 011 whicli Halley’s name is inseparably connected with 
tho history of the progress of sciciico. 

(Jiiw/rapi’i la /iritaniiica.) 

* HALLIWELL, JAMES OUCJHARl), F.U.S., was born in 1«2L 
Ho is tho son of the late Thomas Halliwoll, Esq., of Sutton, in 
Surrey, and reooived his early education under the Into Charles 
Butler, author of tlio ‘ Iiitroiluctioii to the Mathematics,' A'c. At an 
early ago ho clcvotial himself to aiiti(|iiarian researches, more espe- 
cially directing his attention to tho literary history and antiquities of 
this country, as embodied in the vari<ius cai works of prose or 
poetry. He is the author uud eilitur fJ' many books ou this and 
cognate subjects, which ho has brought tn liglit and illustrated by the 
light of cotemporary history. Me is chiefly known to tho world by a 
variety of jiapers aud more elaborate works on Shaksfieriau criticism, 
amounting, we believe, to between twenty and thirty iu number. Of 
his original works the most irnjioriant are his ‘History of Free- 
masonry/ his ‘ Life of Sbakspearc,* a * Treatise on the Literature of 
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tho l(5th and 17Ui CenturicH/ and a MJictionnry of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words' (2 voIh. fcvo, JS4<»). Air. fJalliweU is at present 
engaged upon an elaborate edition of the works of Shiikspcre, now in 
the course of publicaition, in ]<> yols. folio, by private subscription. 
He is married to a daughter of Sir Thomas PhillipSi Hart*, of Middle 
Hill, Worcestershire. 

HALS, FRANCIS, an eminent portrait-painter, born at Afeoblin, 
1584, died in 1 COG. No artist of that time was superior to him except 
Vandyck, and very few could be compared with him. With the ilrst 
merit of a j)ortrait, that of strong resemblance, his pictures were 
exccnited with remarkable freedom and boldness : bis colouring was 
cxtrcinely good, and the ciTcct very striking. 

ilAMEL, JEAN J5A1TISTE J>IJ, was honi in HJ24, and died 
August 5, 17HG. In 1G<12 ho published a very ])Grs))icuouH treatise on 
the * SphecricB ' of Theodosius, wliich was followed by several other 
works on natimil philosophy and astronomy. Upon the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences by Louis XIV. in 1 GGG, Du Hamel 
was appointed secretary, which oflice he continued to hold till 1607, 
when ho was succeeded by Fontencllo. His philosopbicid and astro- 
nomical works were collected and publislicd at Niirnberg, 1G81, in 
4 vols. 4to, and in 1G08 appeared bis liistory of tho Royal Academy 
and its traiiHactions, from its foundation to the year 170U. This latter 
work, entitled ‘Regim Sc;icnlinrutn Acadeiniro llistoria/ is the only 
one which possesses any value at the present day. 

ilAMlLCAR, RAUCAS, the leader of tlie ytopular party at Car Ihnge. 
was appointed in tlin ISth 3 *car of tho first 1'uiiic war (n.c. 247) to the 
eominiind of the (^irthaginian foi'ces. Wo ^lostieHs no particulars 
i'c*Hpc?etiiig his early life or the iiino of liis birth ; but \vq. learn from 
Nepos (vllaiiiil.,* e. 1) that ho was vcTy young whcni lie obtained tho 
coinnmiid. He ravaged with liis fleet the ceasts of the Urnttii and 
the Ej>i/e])hyriai] Loci Ians, and afterwards seized ujion a strong 
forti*c?Bs in Sicily, wliieh uas situatcjd between Eryx and Pauormus. 
Ill this })1iu:e bo continued fur some yeais, with very little support 
from the (*urthngiui»u government ; and although tho Romans were 
masters of almost tho w'hule of the island, they Avero unable to dis- 
lodge him. He frequently ravaged the southern coasts of Itid}' as far 
as Oumse. and defeated the lioman troops in Sic^ily. On one occasion 
he took Kryx, which he held till the cunedusinn of the war. The 
Romans at length fitted out a fleet to cut oil' all comiiiiuiication 
between Hamilcar and Carthage ; iliu Cai'thngluiaii fleet semt to his 
assistauco was defeated by the Roman consul Lutatius (/atuliis 
(n.(!. 241), and tbe Cartliaginiuns were obliged to sue for {leace. 'rhls 
was granted by the Roinaiis ; and Hamilcar led his troops from Kryx 
to Lilybmtim, whence they were conveyed to Africa. Rut a new 
danger awaited Carthage. The Carthaginian treasury Avas exhausted ; 
and it Avas propose d to tho troops that they sliould rclimiiiish a part 
of the pay which AA^as duo to them. The Holdiers rejected the pro- 
posal, apiioiiited tAVO of their number, Sfiendiiis and Alutliu, c^om- 
mniulers, and proceeded to enforce their demands. Rciiig joined by 
many of tbe native tribes of Africa, they defeateil iJauuo, the Cartha' 
ginian general sent against them, and brought Carthage to the brink 
of ruin. In tlicso desperate) circuinstauceK llaiiiilear Avits appointed to 
tbe conimand, and at length succeeded in subduiug them after the 
war had lasted three yeans and four iiiontlis. 

After the end of this AA^ar Hamilcar Avas sent into Spain (n.c;. 2^18). 
He remained in Spain nearly nine 3 ’ears, during which time he extended 
the dominion of C^arlhagc over the soutlicrn and eiistern parts of that 
country. He fell in a battle against tho natives, n.f;. 220. 

Thu abilities of Hamilcar were of tbe highest order; and he directed 
all the energies of hia mind to diminish the power of Rome. Polybius 
sliiti^B Lis belief (1). iii., p. 1U&-G, Cnsuubon), that his adiuinistratioii 
would soon have produced another Avar with tlic Uouiaiis, if ho had 
not been jireveuted by tlie disorders iu which his country avub involved 
through tlio Avar of the nicrconaries. 

Hamilcar was succeeded in his coniinand iu Spain by ids sou-iii laAV 
Hasduuhai., who must not be confounded Avitli liasilrubul the brother 
of Hannibal. He carried on the coiiquosts of Hamilcar, and redocial 
almost the whole of tho country south of the IberuK ( Ebro), which 
river was fixed by a treaty between tlie Cartliaginiuns and the Romans, 
n.c. 226, as the frontier of the Carthaginian dominions. iliiKdnibuI 
Avas murdered in his tent by a Uaul, 221, after holding the 
command eight years. 

(PulybiuB, b. L ii. ; Appian; Nepos.) 

HAMILTON, ANTHONY. [Oiiamaiont, Count.] 

HAMILTON, DAVID, a Scotch architect, aa^us born in Clasgow, 
May 11, 1768*^ Of h||||)rufcssionul education and earlier studies little 
is known. Wo must therefore content onivelvos with enumerating 
some of his principal works, Avhich alone will show that he was exten- 
sively employed. At Glasgow, besidt^s the K.xchauge, he erected the 
Theatre (1804), tho Western Club Home, the Glasgow, the Rritish, 
and some other banks ; and in the West of Scotland several priv.ato 
mansions of a Y€Ty superior class, nainoly, llannlion Palace, the 
prill ci-ly Heat of the Duke of Hamilton ; Toward Castle, that of the 
lute Kirkinau Finlay, Esq. ; Dunlop House, Ayrshire, for Sir John 
Dunlop; and Lennox Castle, for John Kincaid, Ksq., of Kincaid, 
which last is considered one of his best Avorks. Among the structures 
abovenamed, tho one by which ho Avill be most geiiurully known is 
tJie OlasgoAV Exchange (erected about 1 837-40), an insulated edifice 
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(200 by 76 foot) standing in tho centre of a regular * emplacement ’ or 
area of 300 by 200 feet. Thai end of the building which faces 
Queen-street is entirely occupied by an octostyle Corinthian portico, 
which besides being diprostyle has two inner columns behind the 
second and the seventh of those in front, consequently although there 
is exactly the same number of columns (twelve) as in tho portico of 
the Royal Exchange, London, there is considerable difference of plan 
as regards the interior. Still more docs tho lilxchango itself differ 
! from the London one, since instead of being an open oortile like tho 
latter, it is covered over, and forms n spacious room of about 100 by 
6.G feet, diAidcd into three spaces on its plan by a range of seven 
columiiH on each Hide. 

Hamilton was one of tho fuiv architects at a distance who entered 
into the competition for tliO Now TTousea of Parliament, on which 
occasion he so disLiuguished himself that one of the four 5007, 
lircmiurns Avaa awarded to liiiii for his designs. On the completion 
of the Exchange ho was complimented, in July 1810, by a public 
dinner, and the present of a service of plate, and gold box, Ac., from 
tho citizens of Glasgow. lie was in fact universally respeeted no less 
for his probity and excellcneo of character than for his abilities. 

He died at (jhiHgr>w, December 5, 1843, iu his seventy-sixth year, 
leaving a son in tho same profession, Mr, Thomas Hamilton of Edin- 
burgh, architect of two of the niO'tt laHtefiil Btriietures in that city ; 
Hie lligh Sclionl, a happy application of (jrceian Doric; and ilic new 
Physicians' Hall, completed in 1815, Avhieh, though a small facade, 
exhibits fi’cshuuss of design, and is remarkable for the novel and 
eilective manner in which the two statues art) introduced. 

HAMILTON, ELIZA I;ETH, born at Relfast in Ireland, but pro- 
bably: of Scottish paroutagfi, is deservedly reinciiiberiMl as an c.irly 
advocate of an eiil.argcd and intellectual system of female cdiic.atioii, 
and as one of the leaders of iliat useful class of novelists who liavu 
placed the interest of their fictions, not in rare arl venture and glowing 
description, but in the accurate ] portraiture of the daily workings of 
domostic life. Wo find little to tell of her personal history. It 
appears that she filled the office of goA'crness to tho daughb'rs of a 
Scottish nobleman, for tho eldest of whom her ' Lcttcr.s on the 
Foriuatiuu of tho Uoligioua and Moral Principle ' wore Avritten. She 
died July 25, 181G, regretted and htlovod. Her warm and Hincere 
piety w'liH uiitinctured by aeverity. ami her natural cliecrfnlne.ss and 
lively talents rendered lier delightful in society, and, in old age, a 
uiiiversiil favourite witli the young. 

Tho folIoAving are her chicjf Avorka : ‘Lettoraof a Hindi »o Rajsih,’ 
17fiG; ‘Modern IMiilosopliers,* 1800, a clever, popular, and effoetivo 
satire, intended to throAv discredit on tlio sceptical and rojuihlican 
doctrines taught hy some disciples of tho French Revolution ; * Letters 
on the Elementary Principles of Education,' 1801-2; ‘ Life of Agrifi- 
pina,* 1801, an attempt to iii.ako history interesting, by exj landing it 
into something bearing the resoinblanco of a novel ; * Lrttors on the 
Formation of tlio Religious and Moral Prjiici[ilu,* l80G ; ‘ Cloltagers of 
Glenburnic,' 1808 ; ‘ J:^xercisoH iu Religious Knowledge/ 1800 ; 
*J’opular Essays/ 1813- Of tliose, the M^ettora on Education,* in 
Avhich she has A^cry skilfully applied the priiicnpl a of luctapliysics to 
the subject of cdiicatiuii, is tho most sterling and iiii])ortaiit' As a 
iiovelRt, she will be best recrdlected by tho ‘Cottagers of Glonbiirnie/ 
“aliA'cly and huniurous picture of tlie slovonly liabit-^, the indolent 
temper, tho baneful content, Avhieh prevail among some of the lower 
elas.s of people iu Scotland.*' This piece, though only the ]noturu of 
humble life in a roinotoaiid oUscure district, can never lose its interest, 
for the characters are true to iifiture, essentially, not locally true; aiul 
tho pathos, the humour, the admirable moral lessons, are of all time, 
and iiide[iendont of the uatioiiul xicculiarities under Avhich they aro 
conveyed. 

IIAMlt/rON, GAVIN, descended from a noble family of Sootlaud, 
spent the greater part of his life at Rome. Though nut gifted Avith 
eminent genius for invention as an artist, yet a liberal ediicatiou and 
refined tiiste enabled him to take a respectiible place among the most 
distinguished of his conteiiiporurics. His ability is shown iu several 
subjects which ho painted from tho 'Iliad/ It is probable that ho 
would have attained some lasting omiuence, liad he devoted more time 
and study to the practice of his profession. A considerable part of 
the latter peidod of his life lA'as however dedicated, advantageously 
for the cause of the arts, to the discovery of ancient monuments. Ho 
oxieued scavos iu many ptaHs of the Roman territory, especially at 
1'ivoli, in Hadrian’s villa, in the Musco Clemeiitino, the statues, busts, 
and bas-reliefs contributed by him form tho most important ]>ortion, 
next to tho troasui'es of the Relvodero ; and many great collections in 
Russia, Germany, and England, ara indebted to him for their chief 
ornaments. The ‘ Towuley Gallery/ published under tho superintend- 
ence of tlio Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge, contains a 
list of tho marbles procured by him for the collection of Mr. 'l’owDle 3 ^ 
Neither the date of his birth nor death is certainly known ; he died 
liow;iver between 17li0 and 1800. However eminent his talents, they 
were excelled, says Fuseli, by the liberality, benevolence, and humanity 
of his character. 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM, a well-known diplomatist and lover 
of art, Avas born in Scotland in 1736. He began life, ho says, “ with 
an ancient name and 10007. ;'* but ho removed the discrepance between 
his name and his fortunes By nian 7 iiig iu 1755 a lidy of A'ory lar;>' 
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property, as well as amiable and agreeable character. It is said that 
ho was foster-brother to George HI., which may account for his 
appointment in 1764 to be English ambassador at Naxdes, whence he 
was not recalled till 1800. If is connection with the stirring ev^ts 
bora of the French revolution, more especially with the brilliant 
exploits of Nelson in the Mediterranean, belong to the hiatoty of the 
period. The master-spirit in that troubled time was his second wife 
finarriod to him in 1791), the fascinating but most unhappy Lady 
Hamilton. [Nelson.] Sir William appears however to hnvo main- 
tained an unblemished character, except in the weak indulgence of 
his wife. He was made a Knight of the Bath in 1771, and a privy- 
councillor in 1791. His expenditure for special services at Naples 
was disallowed by the ministry, and he died, much impoverished, in 
England, April Cth 1803. 

Immediately after his arrival at Naples ho applied himself diligently 
to observe and rcicord the volentiic phenomena of the tKughbourhnod ; 
and the continued activity of Vesuvius from 1?6() to 1771 gave him 
rNcolleni opportunity for these researches, of which bis gi'cat work, 
the * Campi Phlegrrei,* Naples, 1776-77, 2 vols. f<jl., is a notilo monti- 
riient. It consists of a serins of coloured )>lates, exhibiting the most 
remarkable volcanic phenomena and the snniiHry of the most remark- 
able spots with great vividness, accompanied by ex])hiuationR in French 
anil Englisi). Sir W. Hamilton published a * Supplement * to it in 
1779, containing similar ropresentattons of the great eruption of 
VeHiiviuB in August of that year. 

His oolleetioxi of Greek niitl Etruscan vasos (now in the British 
Museum) wa.s very valuable : the foundation of them was laid by the 
purchase of the I'orciuaii collection at Naples in 1765. They gave 
rise to that splendid work, ' Antiquites Etrusques, Groeques, et 
llomaines, tirc^ori du (^abiuei de M. Hamilton,’ 4 toIr. fuL, pubJished at 
Naples, the two first volumes in 1766, the others at a later date. The 
]>rofit of the work was assigned to the editor D’Hancarville. Many 
of tho marbles now in the Towiiley Gallery of the British Museum 
came from tho collection of Sir W. Ilaiiiilton. (Seo * Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Townley Gallery,’ vol. ii., index.) 

Sir W. Hamilton took a lively interest in all subjects connected with 
art. or with antiquity, especial ly in the progress of the oxenvations at 
Herculaneum and rompeii, and the forniatiou of tho Museum of 
Portici. He was earnest in recommending to the Neapolitan govern - 
moiit the great work of tiiirolling tho Herculaneum manuscripts, but 
produced little effect on that most supine court. He himself bestowed 
a part of bis incomt^ upon this object. Ton papers of bis composition, 
upon matter.^ observed during his abode in Italy, are printed in tho 
‘i’hil. Trans.’ for tho years 1767 to 1795 iiicliisivo. His other works 
are — * Observations on Mount Vosuviiis, Mount Etna/ Ac., London, 
1772 ; and * Ldtera sul Mouio Volture/ Naples, 1780. 

HAMIIiTON, SrU WILLIAM, as head of tlie old family of the 
Hamiltons of Preston, in Huddingtonshire, inherited a baronetcy 
created in 1673, but for a time dormant. He was boni on tho 8th of 
March 1788, in Glasgow, wliero liis father, Dr. Hamilton, was a pro- 
fessor in the univei>ity ; and tliere he received tlic earlier part of his 
Hcudemieal cilucaiion. Tho Snell foundation of exhibitions in Balliol 
< 'ollege has long been a prize for the more distinguished among the 
(ilnsgow Htiidents : Adam Smith among others owed his English 
education to it. As a Snell exhibitioner Hamilton went to Oxford ; 
and ho took his degree with honours ns a first-chiHS man, proceeding 
afterwards to A.M. 

lu 1813 ho wa.^ admitted a member of the Scottish bar. But law, 
cxceiit the Roman, did not receive much of his attention ; and the 
only practice he ever had was tho very little whicli became incumbent 
on him, when, after a lime, ho w;ir appointed crown solicitor of toinds 
or tithes. Even while a very young luau, he had acquired no small 
part of his singular and varied stock of knowledge ; and mental 
]>hi]osophy began early to be bis favourite pursuit. On the death of 
Thomas Brown, in 1 820, lie stood for the pi’ufvssorship of Moral 
I’hilosophy in the LJuiversity of Edinburgh : but Mr. Wilson was the 
successful candidate. Next year, ou the nomination of the bar, ho 
became Professor of Universal History in tho same university. This 
apjiointiiient, little more than nominal iu respect of emoluments, was 
hardly better as to tho performanr^e of duty. The department is not 
in any way irnpeFative on students; and it never commanded pupils 
unless for a while xiuder tho older Tytler. Sir William, being, though 
not rich, yet independent of x^rofossioual drudgery, was left, undis- 
turbed and undiverted, to the prosecution of his studies and specula- 
tions. It was long before these bore fruits visiblo to any but his im- 
mediate friends. For tho digesting of his thoughts ho was nearly os 
indopondent of the necessity of writing, as his iron memory made him 
to bo for tho preservation of his kufiwlcdgo ; and ho seems to have 
lung shrunk from the toil of endeavouring to expound ideas, for which 
he did not hope to find an apt or syniputliisiug audience. It 'ivas only, 
as he himself has declared, ou tho pressing request of tho editor of 
the ‘Edinbuigh Reviow,’ that he was induced, in 1H2S), to give to that 
lieriodicnl tho first of a scries of contributions, whicli closed iu 1839, 
and which unfortunately constitutes us yet by much tho larger propor- 
tion of his published writings. Those papers exhibit tho vanoty of 
his louruiug not less than its depth; and tho xdiilosophical essays which 
were among them Bx>oodily found readers, who, if few, were competent 
to do them justice. • 
nioa. niv. vol. hi. 


In 1836 he found his right place : he was appointed by the town 
council of Edinburgh, though not without a contest, to be Profo'isor of 
Logic and Motnphysics in the University. He was, what very few of the 
Scottish professors holding offices thus designated have been, at home 
in ^th of the spheres indicated by tho official title. The vague torin 
which stands second, opened up to him in his teaching any walk he 
might choose to tread in the vast field of m<*ntal philosophy, of whtclt he 
had probably in his studies traversed more than any other man then or 
now alive. The first title pointed his way to one special mental science, 
which he had studied in all its existing shapes, and which ho now set 
about syBtemati^«il 1 g in harmony with new lights that hud dawned on 
his own mind* Instead of following the usual professurinl practice, of 
combining the whole matter of his iustruciious into one cour/io of 
lectures, to bo delivered in one and the same sessiou (a term of six 
montlis in each year), ho lectured alternately iu the one named section 
and in tho other — iu Logic one year, in Motiiphysien the next ; and ho 
had the gratification of defeating, after a whimsical squabble, an 
attempt of the town council, who are tho legal administrators of that 
university, to force him into the common practice. His reputation and 
his influence now extended rapidly. Long before 1836, he had become 
celebrated in the learned circles of Germany, and had begun to be 
known and estimated by many at liomc : the most eminent foreign 
thinkers had concurred with not a few of onr own, in pressing caruf'Htjy 
the pre-eminence of his claim to the Logic chair ; and in England, as 
well as lu Scotland, pliilosopliical speculators discovered more and 
itioro pliunly that, iu those fragmentary treatises of Ids, there had been 
opened veins of thought which thinking men durst not leave imtoHtod. 
J 1 is teaching, again, now worked energetically on many young and ardent 
8])irits gathered round him in Ida lecture-room. There is not oviilonce 
indeed tiiat his logical lectures have us yet had much effect on his 
personal pupils. But the metaphysical lectures excitcid a keen interost 
in phili>Bf>phy among all of his students who wore qualified for seyore 
abstract thinking ; w'hile they guided the thinking of not a few into 
channels in which it long or always continued to flow. He was, too, 
not less anxious iu encouraging and directing for the young men wide 
philosophical reading, than in [)rompting them to active i>ldIoH 02 )hical 
reflection and reasoning. 

Bir AVilUaufs sbudies seem. to have been conducted, thenceforth, with 
a steadier view than before to systematic exposition and publication. 
Still the labour proceeded slowly. Acad»»mic busiric'ss, and other 
temporary occasions of controversy, were somewhat too aftt to inier- 
rujit the progress of one who was armed for w.uiaro less ignoble. 
Among other things, he, himself a I’rcsbyterian, published a pamphlet 
on the schism which split the (Church of Scotland in 1>S43. Very soon, 
likewise, after that year, hi<« health began to fail ; and paralysis struck 
the right side of his body from head to foot. He was for a time 
utterly disabled from teaching, and was afterwards able to Jcctiire 
only with frecpiunt assirttaiice. But the vigour, both of intclloct and 
of will, was as unimpaired ns it bad been with I)u.L!al<l Stew'arl under a 
similar cnlaniity. His rending and thinking wore still carried on ; even 
his writing was so, not without very much aid from others. That more 
of his large designs wen^ not exc>ciited, is a fact for which there were tlius, 
in his latest years, but too sorrowful reasons. He had long w'orked at 
intervals on that wliich ho had sot himself as his first task, the aiiiu>tat- 
ing of tho W'orks of Thomas Jteid. He aimed at showing the relations 
of KeirFH system, both to older jdiilosophicnl opinions on tho ouo 
hand, and also to newer ones, especially to Hniniltou’s own iiietapliysical 
doctrines - doctrines which he himself always regaixlctl, and firmly 
and thankfully represented , as having their essential germ and 
foundation in Ueid, mid as being nieraly a development of tho * com- 
mon sense’ philosophy to results made possible by a coiubiiiatjon of 
scholastic and German methods. Sir William Hamilton's annotated 
edition of * The Works of Dr. Thomas Reid * appeared iu 1 846, much of 
it having been printed long before. But nil that has been imblinhed 
down to this date (1856) leaves it lamentably iiicomplcto. On not a few 
problems of deep interest — on not a few also beaiirtg closely on oiir 
comprohension of Hniniltoii's own systuin of thoug]it>, we are left with 
references, in foot-notes, to supple inciitaiy dissertations, of which not a 
word is yet given us ; and a dissertation assertiug his own peculiar 
theory of the Association of Ideas is broken oil abruptly at tho end of 
the volume. In 1852 appeared the first edition of a reprint, with largo 
additions, of his periodical articles -‘Discussion <4 ou Philosophy and 
Literature, Education and Univt-rsity Reform — chiefly from the Edin- 
burgh Review/ IVaDslutions of several of tho essays had jirevioiisly 
been made into Freueli, Italian, and German; Peiuo’s French transla- 
tion and notes are particularly valuable. Sir WilUam’s regard for the 
Scottish school in philosophy next showed itself, not (unluckily) in 
the completion of his * Reid/ and those further dpvclnjtmciits of his 
own doctrines which he hsid there [promised, but in a tribute to tho 
memory of another of its celebrated mastci-s, from whom ho had ueitlier 
derived, nor professed to derive, much if anything in his own opinions. 
Ho undertook to edite, with notes, the collected works of Dugald 
Stewart. The publication, begun iu 1854, is still uncompleted; and 
ncithing has appeared of the biography which was to introduce it. Ip. 
1855, when in country-quarterK, Sir William suffered fracture of a limb ; 
and he died in Edinburgh on tho 6th of May 1856. He has left a widow 
and family. Tho maiiuscrijits of iiis lectures, in both divisions, are ssiid 
to be in such a state, that they may easily be prepared for the pruai. 

I T 
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A« thoco who knew Sir Williem lUuiilton throiiRh his writings only 
rannotflo full justice to the iniiltifariouHiioHB of liiB knowU^Ke; bo likc^ 
wine Buch OB look chiefly to thoflo of his writings which had peraonal 
boaniigs, will do jiositive injustice to tJio real likoablenesa of hiB 
pewonid character. Jle wjih undoubtedly a Btem, luid keen, and often 
eager coiitroveraialist^ occasionally even a haughty one j in^ debate he 
never beat about for atziootli words; and, absorbed in his love for 
Bciftiire and h?arniiig, ho Boniotimea forgot to bo gentle towards those 
whom ho tliought to bo erring or knew to bo comparatively ignorant. 
]Je was watchfully jealous, also, (and once or twice, as in his contro- 
versy with Mr. 1)0 Morgan, needlessly and unjustly so,) of anything 
that looked like interferouco with his claims to originality in |»oiuts 
he liiid thought out for himself. But evon in controversy, if ho did hit 
lull’d, ho never struck a man from behind ; and the fcaino chi\alrous 
openiiesa marked all Lia dL-aliugs. Under the combative tendency, 
moreover, there lay great generosity, great kiinlliiicHs iiml warmth of 
heart : he was iuvari:ib]y auiiublo when oci:a'*ii)ii did not force on 
poluniicH : ho was an active and bteady friend, belovud as well as 
rslecnjcd V»y those who were admitted to his friendship. 

About his erudition there cauuot well be two opinions among ihoso 
who have had opportuniticK and compctoncy forjudging. Its mere mass 
was a thing extraordinary: it was minutely exact in all tliose points 
which raise the qiieKtioti of uccurato scholarship : it sfircad over tracts 
of rraditig the most obscuro and neglected : and it was, everywhere, 
the real knowledge of a thinking man, nut the word-cram mi iig of a 
pedant, llis range embniced all tho great (Hvisious of knowledge, 
except mathematics and physical science ; while here too it did not 
< xcliide anatomy, with ]»)iyHiologv and i>-oiije ollior branches of medicine. 
Tfe W'as a tliorough linguist in the classical tongues, and in German. 
With ns little ns possible of the poetical teriipcramcnt. he was well 
read in the great poets; and his historical information was unusually 
extensive. In phiioso]>hy, ho was fuiiiiliar with the Greek writers one 
and all: Aristotle and his comuicntators he liud )>robaM 3 ' studied 
more cxtcnsivi'ly and profoundly than any even of our Teutonic 
iieighbourH. llo knew the whole coiirHC of tbo Boholastio philosophy, 
ns no man else has ever known It since the middle ages departed. 
With British s^'steiiis it is needless to say that he was familiar in all 
diiTctioiiH ; and he was tho only man among us who camo near to 
having studied — mid nowhere either carelessly or at second-hand — all 
tho German systems that have emerged or divorged from that of Kant. 

On tho other Land, thi'=i qiiostion may be put: not whether 
Hamilton was the im»bt original of philosoplicrs ; but whether there 
has over been any philosopher who, tu learning tivon half as great as 
his, united so much of real and active urii;inulily as a thinkor. In 
his treiituieiil of details he has a favourite manner, which often 
disguises his iudepeii donee. He likes tho position of an iiiterpivter : he 
is wont to speak as if tho best way of discovering pliilosopliicail truths 
were by decyphcriiig thoiii in some mediaovul text through the dust of 
centuries, llo takes a prido in quietly* fathering, on Bomo schoolmsiu 
or other, a doctrino or an argument which many men would have been 
too glad to take credit for us their own ; and sometimes, iialf-Jiiddcii 
in a brief note, there is given, as an obvious and matter-of-courae 
comment on a sehulostic broranl or term, some assertion which proves 
on close inspection to prcsujipose a wide process of new inference. 
The outlines, however, of those Bections in his own philo 80 ]ihical creed 
W'hich he lias taken the trouble to expound, are laid down broadly 
enough to let thoir character lie seen clearly. Bh his leading dcjctriues 
held true or false, valuable or worthless, they arc at least his own, — 
as much his own us very many systems which all of us rightly admit 
to be esseiitiidly novel, — ns much his own, it may be taid, as any 
system of philosophical opiiiinus can be, unless it ignores everything 
that great thinkers have ever thought before. 

What may be the correctness, and Avhai the value, of his peculiar 
opinions, is a question on which, if it wero to he ailjudgcd at present, 
contradictory verdicts wouhl be given. Probably no one will bo 
competent to decide it justly, till there has taken place a lung and 
intelligent sifting of speeulatious, w'hicfi travel in a track, not only at 
several points new in itself, but likewise, over}’ where, little familiar to 
most thinkers in this country. Hamilton's writings arc Germnnic 
rather than British ; and that not merely in the freedom with which be 
has taken Gerinan dnetrinos and methods (with a large admixture of 
Scholasticism) as materials to bo distilled in his own alembic. Tho 
exotic chameter is observable, both in his highly speculative aims, and 
in his severe exactness of tecliuical expression. Tho former of these 
characteristics is distinctively alien to the broadly practical English 
mind ; and the latter is one which has never, iiefore him at least, 
been made to take root in the philosophic mind of Scotland. Kor can 
his writings be mastered without pains. He never cares for doing more 
than saying what he thinks to bo worth saying — saying it unequivociilly, 
and saying it in the smallest number of words that is consistent wiih 
safety. He w'ill not turn aside to amuse us ; he will not hurry or rise 
to excito us. He is a hard thinker, and a hard, vigorous, ]>recise, dry, 
writer. But for such as will take the trouble to follow his course of 
thought, and reflect on its contents, there are perhaps no philosophical 
discussions, certainly none of our times, that are so suggestive of 
jirocesi-es of thought — processes wide iu range, deflulte in direction, 
and lofty in design and in possible result. 

Of Hamilton's Ps^’chological and Metaphysical doctrines, nothing 
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special requires to be said. They are before us, in certain paits, in 
his own exposition ; and that they have alroiuly boon much discussed, 
and have in some quarters excited a powerful influence on speculation, 
is a good omen for philosophy. Wo have, especially. Ids treatment at 
three great problems iu philosophy. First, there is his theory of tho 
two kinds of human knowledge, Immediate and Mediate. Secondly, 
there is a special application of this theory to the constriictiou of a 
theory of External Terception. Thirdly, there is an exhaustive system 
of Metaph^’sics Proper, or Ontology, in his ‘Philosophy of the Gun- 
diiioned,* or * Conditions of tbo Thinkable * — a vast and noble idea, 
tmeed out for ns, as yet, in nothing but a tautalising fragment.^ 

Itegarding bis Logical s,vstem, our public inioriuatioii is still very 
unsatisfactory. It is to lie gnthcred from an appendix to his ‘Dia- 
cus{<ioi)s,' and an authoiiscd but meagre publication from lectures, 
Piaynes's ‘ New Analytic.* These materials will j»robably convey no 
distinct notion of tho system, unless to readers who are familiar with 
thu German inothods of logical analysis since Kant. Tho leading poinl-i 
may ho said to bo four; and it is perhaps possible to make these 
iutelligible, very briefly, to persons acqiiainted with the outlines of 
the science iu its received forms. 1. 11 iruiltou insists on having, in 
all propositions through common terms which are set forth for logical 
scrutiny, a sii’ii of quantity prelixed to predicate as well as to subject. 
The point, though merely one of form, is curiously suggoHtive of cliiri- 
culiies. and hence of scdutioiiLS. 2. instead of recognising only four 
foriiis of ]iropositioiis, the A, E, 1, O, of the old logiciaus, ho insists on 
admitting all the eight forms wliicli are iiossible. (See Thoiusou and 
Soll 3 \) He widens the range of tint syllogism, by u<1niitting all 
moods wliicli can validl}’ be constructed by any coinbiiiatiou of any 
of bis right kinds of propositions. 4. Tho Puri-iloyal doctiine, of the 
inverse ratio of tlie extension and comprehmisioii of teriun, is w'orked 
out by him iu its reference to the syllogism. Tiiis appliciitioii of the 
doctrine hu4 certainly not been antieijiatod by au}' Jogieian ; and, 
when elabonited to its results, it throws many new lights on the 
charaotiYr and mutual rolations of the sy] logistic ligiirc.s. 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM, of Scotch descent, but ]»robab]y born in 
Louduu about the middle of tho IStb cont ury, studied at a ver}’ eiirly 
age under Zucchi, the painter of ornaments, at Itoiiie. After his 
return he soon obtained general eniplo^'iiieiiU He was engagod in 
various works, such as the Shakspeare Gallery, Mackliu's J'iblc, Ac. 
He excelled iu ornament, to which ho gave jiroprioty', richnoss, and 
a clas^ic appearance. He died iu 1801. 

HAMMOND, llENUY, a learned and excellent divine of tho Church 
of England, w’as born at Chertsey, August 18, KiOo. Having been 
odneated at Eton, and Magdalen College, Oxford, of which he became 
Fellow, ho was prosonted to the rectory of Pciishurst in Kent, in Ifl'ill, 
ten 3 'e'iirB afli’i* w'hich he was appointed archdeacon of ChichosttT. By 
birtli and erlucation a confirmed ro^’ulist, he retired to Oxford soon 
after tho civil war broke out, continued to ro.sido there while that city 
was li(*ld b}* tho king, and iittoiidGil the king's commissioners to Ux- 
bridge, whero ho disputed with Vines, a BrisbyLeriau miiii.stor. He 
was appointed canon of Christchurch and public oi ator in JG45, and 
attended Charles 1. as his cbaplaiu from the time when he fell into 
tlio hands of the army until the end of 1G47, when the king's attoud- 
ants worosont away from him. llaminoud then returned to Oxford, 
and was chosen sub-dean of Christchurch, from which situation be 
was expelled iu Muroh 164S, by tho parliaiiientiiry visiLurs, and placed 
for some time iu coiififliCiDent. On his release be repaired to West- 
wood in WorcestcTshire, the seat of Sir John Pack wood, where the 
remainder of his life was spent in literary labour, “ doing mucli good 
to the day of his death, in which time he hail the disposal of great 
obarities reposed iu bis hands, as being tho most zealous promoter of 
almsgiving that lived in England since the change of religion. ' . . . 

He died after long sufiering from a complication of disorderN, April 25, 
IGflO. It is said that Chiules II. intended for him the bishopric of 
Worcester. Hammond was a man of great learning, as widl in the 
clas>Bics and general philology, as iu doclriuHl and school divinity, 
and pciHsoHsed considerable natural ability. Of his iiuiiioroiis works, 
chiefly controversial, tho following are some of the most remarkable : 
— ‘Tractical Catechism,' 1644; ‘Humble Address to the Bight Hon. 
the Lr»rd Fairfax and his Council of War/ 1649, concerning the im- 
pending trial of Charles I.; Paraphrase and Annotations on tho 
New Testanit'ut,' 1653, best edition 1702. He began a similar para- 
phriise of the Old Testament, but advanced no farther than tho Psalms, 
1659, and one chapter of Proverbs. His works, iu four volumes folio, 
wore colloetcd by his amanuensis Fulman, 4 vols. folio, 1674-84. 
(Bishop Foil, Li/c; Wood, Athm, Oxon.) 

HAMMOND, JAMES, was bom in 1710, and was the second son 
of Anthony Hammond, Esq., of Somersham Place, Huntingdonshire. 
He was educated at Westminster; sat iu Parliament for Truro, on the 
interest of tlio Prince of Wales, whose equeriy he was, and died in 
1742. Ills verses are mostly elogiac, and i^dressed in the vapid style 
of pastoral sentiment, then in fwshion, to a fictitious object, whom he 
uaniOH Delia. He is sidd to liava been in love with a Miss Dash wood, 
who refused him — if she read his poems it is hard to say how she 
could do otherwise — and to have lost his intellects in consequence of 
her cruelty. Few in this age are likely to differ from Dr. Johnson in 
bis somewhat oracular o 2 »iuiou that these elegies have neither x>assion, 
nature, nor manners." 
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HAMPDEN, JOHN, the eldest eon of William Hampden, of Hamp- 
den, in Buokingbamshire, and bin wife Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Sir Heni 7 Cromwell, of Hincbinbrooke, in Huntingdonshire, and aunt 
of the Protector, was bom in London in 1594, and succeeded in his 
infancy to the estates of bis ancient and respectable family. He was 
^uoated first at a grammar school at Thame, afterwards at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and in 1613 was admitted a student in the Inner 
Temple, where he made considerable progress in the common law. In 
1619 he married at Pyrton, in Oxfordshire. Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Edmund Symeon, and for some ye.irs continued to lead a country life, 
entering freely into field sports and other amusements of hi-i age. 
His attention however was likewise directed to the political struggles 
of the day ; so that when the king was by necessity compelled to 
summon a parliament, Hampden became anxious for a seat in the 
lower house. The borough of (jrampound first returned him to 
parliament; the borough of Wendover next elected him thi-ee succes* 
sivo times. Tie was then chosen by the county of Buckingham, and 
being doubly rctunu'd to the Long T*arliament by tlio constituencies 
of Wendover and Buckinghamshire, ho m.adc hi;* elcetioti for the 
county. Ill 1634 his wife^ to whom he was tenderly attached, died, 
l($nvitig nine children — three sons and six daughters : Elizabeth, the 
eldest, married Biclinrd Knightley, of P'awsley, in Northamptonshire; 
the secouil, Anne, became the wife of Sir Robert Pye, of Parriiigdon. 
Mrs. Knightley, Hampden’s favourite) daughter, died during the first 
year of the civil war. He married, for his second wife, Lmtitia, 
(laughter of Mr. Vachell, of Colt*y, near Reading : by this lady, who 
survivf'd him, it does not appear that lie had issue. 

in the first short parliainoiit to which he was elected, Hampden 
took no very forward part in tho business of the house; but his 
opinions coincided with those of Pym, Seldon, and others of tho 
popular party, who were determined to resist tho unwarrantable 
encroachments of tho crown ii]>oii the privileges of ilio })arliam(Uit 
and the rij'hts of the pi'Ople. Gradual]}^ his infliieiice increa.'*cd both 
ill and out of ]iarJianieut, and especially in his nativo county of Buck- 
ingham. At length bis reputation became general. At the close of 
Charles I.'s secoiid parliament, the king, in jiurstiancci of his threat to 
resort to new modes of laisiug suji plies, required a gnieral loan; to 
this lo:iii llainpdeii resolutely refused to contribute, denying the king’s 
right to d(*manc.l it. 1ii consecpience of this refusal ho was imprisoned 
in the Qate-hou8(% romoved thence in custody to TTam|jshirc, but iviw 
afterwards, with seventy-six others, unconditionally liberati'd by an 
order of council. He now became one of the most industrious inotii- 
bers in the house, both in its general business and the superintend- 
ence and conduct of comrnitteos. His resistance to the arbitrary 
impOHition of slup-moni'y (1636) induced many other residents in 
BuckinghaiiiHhire to follow iiis example. Proci^ediiigs were instituted 
aizuinst him on tlie part of the crown. Tlio case w'as argued in the 
Exchequer Chamber (1637) during twelve days before all tho twelve 
judges, w’ho, two excepted, gave a decision iu favour of tho crown. 
It i.-i remarkable that tlioro is no appearance of an asseasmeut of 
sliip-nioiicy having been made upon tho county of BuckiughaiA after 
Hampden's trial. The judgment however which was thtm given 
Rtreugtheuod tlio (duim whicli tlie king had made to the power of 
taxing iu any inaiiiior and to any extent, and the fear of oppression 
began to operate as an inducement to emigration. Many, especially 
among the Puritans, had already left the kingdom, and more were 
preparing to do so, when an order from the king, dated Ajiril 1 038, 
prohibited all shifis from sailing with passengers unless with a special 
licence. Eight ships were then lying in tho 'rhauiea for tho niception 
of emigraiits; iu one of whicli hod engaged their passage? across the 
Atlantic two no less coiiRiderahle persons, it is said, thau Oliver Crom- 
well and his kinsman Hampden : to this ship a licence was refused. 
(Lord Nugent's ' Meinurials of Hampden,' vol. i. p. 254.) 

For an account of Hampden’s conduct generally in tlio Long Parlia- 
ment we must refer to Lord Nugent's • Memorials of IlainiKlen,’ to 
Clarendon, Whitoluck, and the general histories. His resistance to the 
undue influence of tho king so irritated Ciiarles I., that tho king 
accused him, with three other members of the Commons and one 
of tho Lords, of having traitorously endeavoured to subvert the 
fundamental laws and government of the kingdom, and even made 
an attempt in person to seize them in the House. The House pro- 
tected them from seizure, but violent debates and tiunults arose, which 
were shortly after followed by the civil war. Hampden now raised 
and commanded a troop, with which he joined the Parliamentary 
army, acting chiefly in Berkshire and the counties of Oxford, North- 
ampton, Warwick, Middlesex, and Buckingham. Being a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, as well as a military leader, he w^ 
incessantly and variously occupied in all tho allairs of the war. His 
counsel was for vigorous and reaoluto measures ; ho considered tit at 
Essex, the parliamentary general, should have acted more on the 
offensive. In an engai'emeut with Prince Rupert upon Chalgrovo 
Field, Juno 18, 1C43, Hampden placed himself at tho head of tho 
attack, but in the first charge received his death-wound. Two cara- 
bine balls struck him in the shoulder, and, breaking the bone, entered 
his body : he loft tho fieM, and obtained surgical aid at Thamo, but 
the wound was incurable, and after six days' severe Buffering he 
expired. 

Historians of the most opposite parties unite iu unanimous praise 


of this great man : all bear testimony to bis affability in conversation ; 
his temper, oi't, and eloquence in debate ; his penetration in counsel ; 
his industry, vigilance, and enterprise in action, and his courage in 
war. His last words were a touching and beautiful prayer for tho 
welfare of his country. 

HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK, who, from having passed nearly 
the whole of bis life in this country, and produced in it all his great 
works, the English feel some right to claim as their own, was bom at 
Halle, in Saxony, on the 2tth of February 1684, lie was the issue 
of a second marriage, which his father, an eminent physician and 
surgeon, contracted after he had reached his grand climacteric. This 
sou of his rather aclvanced age he destined for the profossioii of the 
civil law, but the child's passion for music, his sacrifice of play-hours, 
often of his meals to its pursuit, and tho dotorminod manner iu which 
he evaded or re-^istad all attempts to divert him from a purpose 
nature seems to have prompted, at length softc^ued the obduracy of 
his father, who, by the earnest advice of the Duke of Saxe-Weisscufols, 
placed him under Friedrich Zachau, organist of the cathedral of 
Halle, an excellent musician. This professor soon made so willing a 
pupil acquainted with the principles of tho scieiico and the laws of 
harmony ; he then placed in his hands the best works of the greatest 
composers, without directing his attention to any one in particular, 
thus leaving him to form a style of his own out of an acquaintance 
with numerous models of acknowledged superiority. So sueco'^sful 
was this plan of education, that the youthful student composed a set 
of sonatas when only ten years ol‘ age, which was in the possession of 
George TIL, and probably still forms a part of the Qii(?eu’s library. 

Handel continued hisatteiidiiuc(? on the same master till he attained 
his fourteenth year, when ho was taken to Berlin, whore tho Italian 
opora was llourisljiDg under the direction of Bononeini and Ariosti, 
afterwards his rivals iu London. He there attracted the notice of tho 
elector, who proposed to send him to Italy, wliich ollnr, for somo 
reason unknown, was dmdined by his father, who shortly afti'r died; 
and from this period wo lose all trace of the young Handel till the 
year 1703, when he reached Harnhurg, in which city he may be said 
to have commenced his profesiisioiiiil life. He there foiiinl Jteinhard 
KcLsei* in the office of diri ctor of the? opera, a composer of tho highest 
celebrity, but whose expensive and somewhat dissipateil habits led him 
fr(?quoiit1y to absent himself from his post, on wdiich ooi'aMions Handel 
was appointed to fill his situation, a preference so irritating to 
Mattheson, an aide niUHiciiin and a voluminous writer on tbu art, that 
ho violently assaihtd his favoured rival. A duel ensued, and nothing 
but a score, buttoni'd under llaiiders coat, on which his anlaj;oidst's 
weapon broke, saved a life that soon proveil of such inestiniabiu value. 
Shortly after this he was employed to s(?t a drama entith'd * Almeria,’ 
the HuccesR of which was remarkahlo ; it run thirty nights uninter- 
ruptedly, Next year he produced ‘Florinda,' and ‘Noroue* in the 
year following, both of which were as favourably received as his 
former work. Ho now found hhuHclf possessed of the means of visiting 
Italy, then the land of song. At Florence ho was welconivd in the 
most flattering manner by the gratid-duke, and there, in 1709, pro- 
duced the opera of ‘ Roilrigo,’ for which he was rewarded with a 
hundred sequins (50/.), and a service of ]ilate. Ho then proceedSd to 
Venice, and brouji^ht out his ‘ Agrippina,' which was performed twenty- 
seven nights BUccoHHively. Tu this, wo are told, hurus and other wind 
iustrumeuts were first used iu Italy, as accomfiuiiimeuts to the voice. 

Quitting Venice, where his music is said to have made an impression 
on the famous boauty and singer, Signora Vittoria, a lady particularly 
distiuguislicd by tho grand-duke, but which the young composer did 
not reciprocate, Handel went to Rome, whore he was hospitably enter- 
tained by the Cardinal Ottoboni, who had iu his service a baud of ex- 
cellent performers, under the direction of the famous Corelli [CouELLl], 
with whom, us well as with Domenico Scarlatti, tlio young Saxon 
speedily formed an acquaiutauc& There he produced ‘ 11 Trionfo del 
Tempo/ tho text written for him by the Cardinal Famphilii, and a 
sacred opera, a kind of mystery, ‘La Resiirrezione.’ Tho former 
altered and eulai^ed, with English words by Dr. Morell, he afterwards 
brought out iu Loudon, as an oratorio, under tho name of ‘The 
Triumph of Time and 'IVuth.’ From Koine he advanced to Naples ; 
but being anxious to return to Germany he declined many proffered 
engagements, and in 1710 reached Hanover, finding there a generous 
patron in tho Elector, afterwards George I., who soon appointed him 
bis Mac9tro di Oapdlut with a salary of 1500 crowns, on condition 
that he would, on the termination of bis travels, return to 2 >erfurm 
tho duties of his oflicc. 

In 1710 this great musician first arrived iu London, and was soon 
honoured hy tho notice? of Queon Anne. Aaron Hill, then manager of 
the opera, having formed a drama from Tasso's ‘Gerusalemmc Liberata/ 
which Rolli worked into an opera under the title of ' Riualdo/ Handel 
set music to it, and it was produced in March 1711. Ho thou returuod 
to Hanover; but the attractions of London brought him back the 
following year to this metropolis, wliich thenceforward bi'came his 
home. At the peace of Utrecht h(*, by the queen s command, com- 
posed a ‘To Daiiin’ and ‘Jubilate,* for the rejtdciugs on that event. 

A pension of 200/. was tho reward of this service. His promise to 
return to Hanover was now either forgotten or its fulfilment delayed ; 
and when in 1714 the unexpected demise of Queon Anne placed the 
Elector of Hanover on the British throne, Handel, taken by surprisu 
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nnd coQficionB of having offended hie patron, did not dare present 
himself at court. Hut his friend Baron Kilinansegge, having contrived 
that he should meet the king, during a royal excursion on the Thames, 
witli a band of wind-iuHtruraents. playing the charming ‘ Water-Music,* 
written for the occasion, tlio composer was again recrtived into favour, 
and never after lost the royal protection. His pension was immedi- 
ately doubled ; and many years after, when appointed to teach the 
prxncesBe^ Queen Caroline, consort of George II., added another 200^. 
to the former grants ; making altogether 600Z. per annum, no small 
income at that period. From 1715 to 1718 Handel was an inmate in 
the house of the Earl of Burlix^ton, where he constantly met Pope, 
whose rcffnnl for the German composer is manifest from all lie said 
and wrote csoncerning liim. During the same period he produced three 
operas, * Amadis,* * Teseo,’ and * Ji Pastor Fido/ besides several detached 
pieces. In 1718 he undertook the direction of the Duke of Cliandos's 
cha])el at Cannons, for which ho composed many fine uiithcms. He 
tliere also produced most of his concertos, sonatas, lessons, and organ 
fugues; his ^Acis and Gulatou,’ for which Gay furxiishod him with the 
poetiy ; and the oratorio of * Esther.* 

The busiest, but not the most fortunate, period of ITaiiders life 
now arrived. The Englit^h nobility formed a project for converting 
the Italian theatre into an Academy of Music, a title borrowed from 
the French, and engaged Handel as manager, with a condition that he 
should supply a ocTtain number of operas. In consequence, ho went 
to Dresden to engage singers, among whom was Senesino. His first 
opera was * Etidamisto,' tlie suceesB of which was unparalleled. But 
Boiiouciui and Ariosti, before alluded to, had been attached in some 
lueasuro to the theatre ; and having powerful friends, opposed them- 
selvfis to the German intruder, as they insolently colled the great 
composer, ileiice those feuds, among the weak people of fiiBhimi, of 
wliicli the rcnioiubrauce is perpetuated by Swift's well-known epigram, 
'i'u calm ilii'so it was jirojiosed iiiat an opera in three acts should be 
produced, and that each of the contending composors should set one 
act. I'he drama chosen was * Muzio Scevola.’ Haudol’s portion was 
declared t lie best ; but, strange to say, though each no doubt strained 
liis ability to the utmost in this struggle, not a single piece in the 
whole opera is known ip the present day !'* Handel now, master of 
the iield^ produced about fifteen new operas ; but that spirit of cabal 
often caused and always encouraged by the weak, that is the larger, 
])art of the ranks of fasbion, compelled the great composer and able 
manager to retire from the theatre in 1726 with the loss of 10,0004, 
and II constitution much damaged by incessant labour and coustaut 
turmoil. A slight paralytic aileciiou was the coiKscquonce, which 
however the baths of Aix la-Chajiolle removed. Ho then made an 
attempt to give operas at Covont Garden Theatre, but this proved 
equally mortifying and unprofitabla However the vexatious and 
losses be encountered at the Italian Theatre ultimately led to the 
adviiucemeut of bis fume and tho repair of Lis fortune, lie now 
nmiounoed performances during the Lent season, in imitation of tho 
Concerto Spirituale, which he called oratorios, and at Coveut Gordon 
gave several, most of them conqioscd for the occasion. Still the 
I'eceipts at these did not indeiuiiify him for the expenses he incurred: 
eveff his siihlimest work, ‘ The Messiah,' was as ill attended as received 
in the cajiiial of tho empire, w hen first produced in 1741. 

'J'liortc laihires wire imputed, and justly, to tho hostility of tho 
nobility, who, notwithstanding tho unvaried patronage of royal 
family, still i>iirHuiid him with unabated rigour. From such persecution 
ho determined to seek refuge in Ireland, then noted for the gaiety and 
jqdcndoiir of its court — a circumstance to which Pope alludes in a 
wcll kiiuwn appeal to the Goddess of Dullness. 

** ()u his arrival iu Dubliu," siiys Dr. Burui'y, in his * Commemoration 
of Iluudel,’ “ he, with equal judgment and humanity, begun by per- 
forming * The Messiah ’ for the benefit of the city prison.*' He 
remained in Ireland about nine mouths, and had every reason to be 
satisfied with liis visit, iioturuiug to London in 17^2, ho renewed his 
oratorios at Coveut Garden Theatre, beginning with * »Samsou.’ From 
this time success attended all his undortakiuga J lis lost work drew 
crowds to the house, nnd * The Messiah ' was equally attractive. The 
latter was, during a long jieriod, performed annually at the Foundling 
Huspital, and alone added 10,8004 to the funds of that institution. 
It is next to impossible to calculate what it has produced to other 
cboi'llics ; the amount must bo prodigious, while it has been a nevor- 
ceasiug stream of prosperity to tho musical profession, and of enjoy- 
ment to the musical public. Ue coutinupd his oratorios to nearly tho 
last day of his life, deriving considerable pcouniaiy advantage from 
them ; for though still opposed by must of the nobility, the king 
(Gooi^e 11.) and tho i^coplo actively supported him. 

Late iu life Handel was afflicted with blindness ; he nevertheless 
continued to conduct his oratorios, and, as usual, i)erformcd concertos 
and other organ pieces between tho acts. He even composed, employ- 
ing as his amanuensis Mr. John Chrintiau Smith, and assisted at one of 
Lis oratorios a week only before his decouso, which took place on a 
Good Friday (according to liis wish, it is said), April 18th, i75Sl« He 
was burifd in Poets' Corner, Westminster Abbey, where a monument 
by iiuubilliac is erected to his iiiomory. A still more honourable 
tribute was iu the year 17S4 paid to bis memory, by giving a series of 
porfurmaucoa iu the groat fono within which his remains were 
interred. A century liuving elupsed from the time of his birth, it was 


resolved that a ‘ Commemoration of Handel ’ should take place. The 
management was entrusted to the directors of the Ancient Concerts, 
and eight of the most distinguished members of the musical profession. 
The king, George III., zealously patronised the undertaking, and nearly 
the upper classes of the kingdom seconded the royal views. I he 
receipts at five performances amounted to the sum of 12,7364, the 
disbursements to rather more than 60004 ; of the profits, lOOOZ. was 
given to the Westminster Hospital, and the remainder to the Society 
for Decayed Musicians. It is psrhaps right to be added, the inhabit- 
ants of Halle, his native town, are already mining proparations for a 
centenary festival to be held in honour of him there iu ^1850 (the 
100th anniversary of his death), the proceeds to bo applied to tho 
erection of a statue of him at Hallo. 

Handel was great in every stylo : iu sacred music, especially of tho 
choral kind, he not only throws at an immeasurable distance all who 
preceded and followed him, but reaches that sublimity which, it is 
now almost univorsally admitted, the art is so capable of attaining. 
Till within the last few years his works were unknown out of tiio 
British Isles ; now they aro Jieard with admiration in every part of 
Germany, in France, in Jlussia, and in the United States. The glory 
of Handed indcid, unlike that of many another great composer, 
appesu's still to iucreaso with the lapse of time, and to be scarcely even 
temporarily eclipsed by the x^erversities of fashion. 

It is worthy of remark, especially as an evidence that the intellectual 
powers do not neoessarily decay in proportion to the diminution of 
bodily activity, that most of Handel's greatest works wore coinjiosed 
when he was between fifty-four and sixty-seven years of age. 

' Je{)}ithah' was produced at tlie latest moment of that period. And 
here we may iu passing observe, that tho finest offsprings of Haydn's 
genius had their birth after ho had become a sexagenarian. 

Ill the Queen's library arc tho original manuscripts of nearly all 
Handel's works, filling 82 large folio volumes. These include 32 
Italian operas, 23 oratorios, 8 volumes of anthems, 4 of caubiitas, 3 of 
To Deums, and a Jubilate, together with eoiicerios, sonatas, &e. Not 
in the royal collection are 11 operas, harxisichord lessons, fugues, 
organ concertos,, water-music, &e. &c. Of the oratorios, * Deborah ' was 
first porlbrmod in 1733, ^Israel iu Egypt' in 1738, ‘Saul* in 1740, 
^Messiah' in 1741, * Samson ' in 1742, * Judas Maecabinua ’ iu 1746, 

* Joshua* in 1747, ‘Solomon ' in 1740, and * Jephthah* in 1751. 

MIANKA, WACLAW or WKNCESLAUS, a Bohemian poet imd 
antiquary, whoso uiirno is iusoparabiy connected with some of the 
finest monuments of iiohemiau literature, was born ut the villago of 
Horenewes on tho 10th of June 1701. L'x> to the age of sixteen the 
only education ho received was that whioli he obtained at the parish 
school in winter, imd his chief oecuxmtiun iu summer was tending his 
father's sheep. Frcim soino Polish and Berviau soldiers who weru 
quartered on his father's farm ho le.arn(al their I'especbivo languages, 
which aro closely akin to the Bohemian, bis native tongue, to which 
lie early manifested a strong attachment. With the German ho was 
at that time so unacquainted that, when sent to the graminur-Hchool 
of Kiiniggriitz, the teachers allowed him by special favour to draw ux> 
his exercises iu Bohumiau, though German was th(i ordinary laiigun''o 
of the school. 'J'he object of liis jiaronts in sending him to study was 
to protect him from the military cor]scrix>tioii, which in Boliouiia did 
not extend to scholars; but it was soon discoveriid that learning was 
his xn-oxier vocation. He aftei wards studied xddl(>HO{)hy at I'rague, and 
while at the university there, proposed and established a society for 
the cultivation of the Bohemian lutigmige, which had uucxx>ected 
success. At Vienna, where he studied law, he even set on foot a 
Bohumiau periodical. Jlis zeal in tho cause iiitruduced him to tho 
acquaintance of Dobrowsky [DoniiowsKv], who Lad then been for 
thirty years the most active and distiuguished cultivator of Jlohcmiaii 
literature, and who became Hanka's warm friend, instructor, and 
patron. On tho foundation of the Bohemian Museum, ut the former 
I>a)ace of Count Storubcig, iu the Hradscliiu of Prague, about 1817, 
Hanka was appointod its librarian, apparently at Dobrowaky's rccoin- 
mexidaliou. ]N early at tho same time probably took place his earliest 
a]>]>eur.ince as a poet, iu a first volume of versos under the title of 
‘ 1 iankowy Pjsue,' to which a second has never been added, though a 
Bocoud edition of the first was publislied in 181 U. In 1817 he com- 
iiionocd the issue of the ‘ Starobyla SkladanioV a collection of early 
Bohemian literature, especially jjoetry, chiefly derived from unpublished 
inainiBcrix>tB. The series extended altogether to eight small volumes, 
and was not completed till 1824. The contents, which compruie 
among other tilings a narrative poem on the subject of Iliug Arthur, 
ore of little interest except to the Bohemian antiquary ; but iu the 
courao of collecting the materials for this work a manuscript of a most 
roDiarkablo character came to light iu a very singular manner. On the 
16th of Be])tember 1817 Uuuka went to the church-tower at the little 
town of Kruiodvor, or Kouiginhof, to see a bundle of arrows which he 
was told hud lain iu the uuder-vuult of the tower from the time of 
Ziska, the Hussite eliieftaiu of the 15th century, who iiad plundered 
the town. While walking about the vault he informs us that his foot 
struck iigaiust something, which ou taking up he found to be a bundle 
of parchment documents, and which a further examination showed to 
consist of a number of xiuems iu the Bohemian lauguuge. In a few 
days ho sent to the authorities of the town a transcript of some of the 
l>oems; they in rocoinpouso prc.:euted him with the original mauu- 
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fiCript, which be in turn presented to the Bohemian Museum, where it 
m»w forma one of the principal treasures of which he is the guardian. 
Such is the history of the discovery of the manuscript of Kralodyor, 
or of * the Queen's Courts’ as it has sometimes been called in English. 
There has been much controversy as to the date of the composition of 
the poems, some of the Bohemian antiquaries being disposed to assi^ 
them to ^e old heathen times to which their subjects refer, while 
others contend that they wero composed us recently as the year 1310. 
At one time it was suspected by many that the date of their compo- 
sition was the 10th century, and that the author and discovei^er were 
one. Whatever may bo tlie date, or whoever may be the author, there 
can bo no doubt that they form the most original and interesting 
volume that Bohemian IJteraturo has to show. Of the pocina which 
the manuscript coiituius, several are of a narrative and some of a lyric 
character, the former relating to passages in the ancient history of 
Bohemia. One, which is particularly spirited, contains the description 
of a touriiurnont connected with a love-tale ; another relates the iWtar 
invasieu of Europe under the command of Kubla Khan, in the poem 
or ballad on this invasion, a distinguisbed part is assigned to an 
Euglisli knight who fought on the Bohemian side, and who is 
described by the name of Veston — a suUicieiitly near approach to 
Weston. Wo ant not aware if it has been observed by the Bohoiniau 
critics that it is a remarkable coincidence that the English name thus 
mentioned should bo the very same with which a connection was 
CHtiiblishod between J^higlaiid and Boliemia throe hundred ycara later. 
Elizabeth Weston, an English lady, who married a gentleman of 
tbe cinperur’s court, lived in Bohemia, and wrote a volume of Latin 
poetry, which was publishcal in the early years of the 17th century. 
The poems of the manuscript of Krnlodvor, which were lirst pub- 
lished in 1811) with a Gunnuu irauslatiozi by Swoboda, had, at the 
outset, a brilliant success, which, after a tetiqmrary eclipse, they now 
again enjoy. The fourth edition, which was published in 1S43, con- 
tains traiifcilatioua from it into Hcveii diflerout languages, including 
English, into which some of the ballads were rendered by ilr. (now 
Sir John) Bo wring, A translation of the whole volume under the 
title of * The Manuscript of tlio Queen s Court,’ and under the 
assumption that their authenticity was iuique.stio]iable, was pul dished 
at Cambridge in 1852 from the pen of Mr. Wrutislaw. Dobrowsky, 
in his bisUiry of early Bohemian literature, spoke of them, at the 
time of iheii* first issue, us uiodeli of purity of language, and elegance 
of style. A storm howevtr was soon to burst on the head of their 
discovei'cr. In 1818 the olliccrs of the Bohemian Museum received 
an anonymous letter contuiniug the manuscript of another old poem, 

' Tlie Judgment of Lihussa,' which t)io writer of the letter dechired 
he had purluiiiotl from his master to save it from destruction. 
J)obrr>w.sky at once pronounced the document nut genuine, aud after- 
words cliaracLerisod it ns ** the obvious imposture of a scoundrel who 
wLJied to play Lia tricks on his credulous countrymen." While he 
H]iokc thus ill public, lie ciid not hesitate in private to give it as his 
ojiiiiiou that it was a forgery by Hanka. His judgment had such an 
eJlbct, that for some time the iioema were regarded by the literary 
circles of I'xiheuiia in the samo light as tlio poems of Uowley among 
oiiivclvcB. Ill 1828, a new discovery by Hanka of a manuscript of a 
trims latioii of ‘St. John's GoM[jel,* which Dobrowsky pronounced to 
he genuine, and which, ncverllieless, cotilaiued peculiarities of language 
that had iiiiliieed him to distrust tlie 'Llbusaat” brought the tide to 
turn. Dobrowsky died in doubt in 182U. A minute investigation 
of the subject, made public in 1840 by Safarik and I'alachy, two 
Bohouiiaii historians aud antiquaries of the highest reputation, led 
them to the belief that the ‘ Libussa,’ and, of course, tho rest, 
were genuine. Hanka now enjoys tho reimtatiou of having dis- 
covered in tho Gospel manuscript, which is supposed to be earlier 
than tho 10th century, the oldest specimen of tho Bohemian language 
in existence, and in tho Kralodvor manuscript relies of aii early 
Bolientian literature which no one before him suspected to exist, and 
which is as superior to what followed, as the poems of Ossiau to the 
oidinary run of Goedze poetty. 

The singular state of relations betwoen master and pupil did not 
prevent Hanka from labouring with great assiduity to introduce into 
the Bohemian luugungo a system of orthography, ba!>cd on a plan 
which Dobrowsky had proposed. Many of his publications are in- 
tended to promote this alteration ; but, as others have diifercut views, 
the main result of the various schemes proposed appears to havo been 
to plungo the orthogi-aphy of tho language for the present into a state of 
confusion. Hanka has also published grammars of some of tho other 
Slavonic languages on a method suggested by Dobrowsky. Ho 
said in tbe ‘ Oestorreichische National Encyclopiidie * to be master of 
eighteen languages. 

The latest important work of Hanka is an edition of an ancient 
Slavonic version of a portion of the Gospels, from a manuscript pre- 
served at Uheims, and formerly used in tho coronation of the kings 
of P'l'ance. This manuscript, w'hich is written in the Glagolitic cha- 
racter, was for a series of years a source uf perplexity to the French 
antiquarians, who described it as written in ancient Greek or in Syriac, 
and to the exhibitors of the curiosities at Uheims, who occasionally 
described it os in Chinese. It was an Euglisli gentleman, Mr. Thomas 
p’ord HiP, who, in tho year 1789, upon being shown some Glagolitic 
iiianuscrifits iii the inipcritd library at Vieruia, first obs'.rvcd that the 


book exhibited at Uheims was in letters of tho same alphabet, a 
remark which could not be verified for somo time, as tho book dis- 
appeared with tho holy ampulla in tho storms of tho P'rench llevolu- 
tion. It was however fortunately preserved and recovered, and since 
its reappearance has been the object of close study aud comment by 
Slavonic scholars. Hanka's edition was published in 1840. 

In the abortive Panslavouio revolution of 184S, which terminated 
in tho bombardment of Prague by Windisohgriitz, Hanka does not seem 
to liave had much share, though a very conspicuous part was taken 
by his friends aud defenders Safarik and Palaohy. He been an 
active contributor to tho leading Bohemian poricdicals, in particular 
to the ‘ Casopis Ceskoho Muzeuma,’ or ‘ Magazine of the Bohemian 
Museum,' which is issued hy the institution of which ho is librarian. 

HA^NNIBAL, the son of Hauiilcar Barcas, was born ii.o. 217. At 
tlie age of nine he acconqianied his father to Spain, who, previous to 
his de|uirture, took his sou to tho altar, and placing his hand uu tho 
victim, made him swear that ho would uovor be a friend to tho 
Uomons. It does not ajipear how long Hannibal romainoil in Spain, 
but he was at a very early age associated with Hosdrubal, who suc- 
ceeded his father in tho command of the Carthaginian army in that 
country. On the death of Hasdrubol, H.a 221, he obtained the 
undivided command of the army, and quickly conquered the OlcoileH, 
Yacescaus, Carpesians, aud the other Spanish tribes that had not biteu 
subdued by Hasdriibai. Tho inhabitants of Saguntum, alarmed at 
his success, sent messengers to Homo to inform the Komans of their 
danger. A Roman embai^Hy was accordingly sent to Hannibal, who 
was passing the winter at Now Carthage, to announce to him that tho 
independence of Saguntum was giianuitoed by a treaty between the 
Carthaginians and Uoinnus (concluded B.c. 220), and that tlioy should 
consider any injury dune to the Saguutinos u.«« a declaration of war 
agidnst themselves. Hannibal however paid no regard ti^this romon- 
Btrauce. 

More than twenty years had elapsed since the termination of the 
first l*uuic war, during which period tho CartliagiiiiauB had i-ecovered 
their strength, and liad obtained possessiou of the greater part of 
Spain ; and the favourable opportunity hod arrived for renewing tho 
war with the Ronians. 

In. 11 . 0 . 21 i) Hannibal took Saguntum, ufte# a siege of eight months, 
and employed the winter in making prepiirutioiis for the iiiviuion of 
Italy. He first provided for the security of Africa and Sfiain hy 
leaving an army of about 16,000 tu»ii in each country; the army in 
Africa consisted prinoi|>al]y of Spanish troo[m, and that in Spain of 
Africans, under the commaml of his brother Husdrubal. Ho had 
already received promise of support from the Gauls who inhabited tho 
north of Italy, and who were anxious to deliver themselves from the 
Roman dominion. Huviiig thus made every ucoussary preparation he 
set out from New Carthago late in the spring of ii.c. 218, with an army 
of 80,000 foot and 12,000 horse. In his march from the Ebro to tlie 
Pyraiieos he was opposed by a great number of tho native tribes, but 
they were quickly defeated though with loss. Before crossing the 
Pyrenees he left ilauuo to secure his recent conquests with a detach- 
ment from his own. army of 11,000 men. He sent back tho same 
number of Spanish troops to their own cities, and with an army now 
reduced to 60,000 foot and OOOO horse, ho advanced to the Rhone. 
Meantime two liomau armies liiul been levied ; one, cumiiiaudeil by 
tho consul I*. Cornelius Scipio, was intended to oppose Houiiibul in 
Spain, aud a second, under the other consul T. Bemprouius, was 
designed for the invasion of Africa. Tho departure of 8cipio was 
delayed by a revolt of tlie Boiuu and Insubriau Gauls, against whom 
the army was sent which had been intended for the invasion of Spain, 
under tho command of one of the praotors. Sei[)io was therefore 
obliged to romuiu in Homo till a new army could bo raised. When 
the forces were ready ho sailed with theui to tho Rhone aud iinohorod 
in the eastern mouth of tho river ; being persuaded that Hannibal 
must still be at a considerable ilistauce fimn him, as tho country 
through which he liad to march was ditlicult, and inhabited by many 
wai'like tribes. Hannibal however quickly surmounted all those 
obstacles, crossed tho Rhone, though not without some opposition 
from the Gauls, and continued his inarch up tho left bank of tho 
river. Scipio did not arrive at the place where the Carthaginians had 
crossed the river till three days afterwards ; and despairing of over- 
taking them, he sailed back to Italy with the intention of meeting 
Uuunibal when he should descend from the Alps. Scipio sent his 
brother Cmcus into Spain with the greater part of the troops to oppose 
1 iasdrubal. 

Hannibal coutiuned Ids march ux> the Rhone till ho came to the 
lB6re. Marching along that river, he crossed the Alps (probably) by 
tho Little St. Bernard, descended into tho valley of the Dora Balteo, 
and folio wod the course of the river till he arrived iu the territories 
of the Insubriau Gauls. The passage of Hannibal across the Alps has 
been a matter of much dispute. Whittaker, in a work entitled * Tho 
Course of Hannibal over the Alps ascertained,’ Bond., 1794, 2 vols. 

8 VO, maiutaiuB that the passage was made over the Great St, Bernard: 
tho French writers havo mostly argueil for the Mont Gendvru, or 
Mont Ceuis route, tho latest English and German that of tho idttle 
Sc. Bernard. Those who wish for further information on tho subject 
may consult ‘A Dissertation on tho Passage of Jfiinnibal over the 
Alps/ by Wickham and L’ramor, 2ud cd., Oxford; Ckert^ * JJanuibars 
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Zug.iiberdie Alpcn/ in vul. iv. of hi* ‘ fi«o^Tapliie d. ariech.iLliom.r 
and Arncdd, ‘ NiHt. of Jiome/ vol. iii. pp. 

Hannibal complt^ted his rriurcb from New Carthage to Italy in fiv6 
moutliB, diirJni? which he io^fc a groat number of men, especially in his 
passage over the Alps. According to a statunicnt engraved by his 
order on a c:ulumu ui Laciiiiiim, in Bruttia, which Polybius saw, his 
army was reduced to 12,000 Africans, 8000 Spaniards, and OUOO 
cavalry, when he arrived in the territories of the Insubriau Gauls. 
After remaining some time uriiotig the Irisubrians to recruit his army, 
he luarciicci southward and cncouiiterod P. Goruelius Seij^io on the 
right bank of the river Ticinus (l^csiuo). In tho battlu which ensued 
the /tomans were defeated, and Scipio with the remainder of the army I 
r(?troating along the left bank of the i*o, crossed the river bef<»re 
Hannibal could overtake him, and encamped near Placentita. Hct I 
aftiTwards retreated more to tho soiitli, and entrenched himself | 
strongly on tho right bank of the Trehia, whi ro he waited for the ' 
arrival of the army under tho other consul T. Sompronius. Sempro- j 
niuB had already crossed over into iSicily with the intention of sailing I 
to Africa, when ho was recalled to join his colleugiio. After the iinioii j 
of tho two armies SemproniiiH determined, against the advice of Scipio, | 
to risk another battle. Tho skill and fortune of Haiiuibal again ]>re* j 
vailed ; the Uoinans were entirely dofoated, and the troops which : 
survived took refuge in the fortilied cities. In coDsequcDcc of those j 
victories the whole of Gisalpiuo Gaul (tho northern part of Italy) fell | 
into the hands of Haiiuibal; aiitl the Gauls, who on his fim arrivid 
were prevented from joining liirn by the presence of Scipio’s army in 
their country, now eagerly assisted him with mtui ami supplies. 

In tho following year (n.c. 217) tho Homans madr great piropurations 
to opipoBo their forzuidubJo enemy. Two now armies were ieviod ; 
one was posUd at Arretium, under the command of tiio consul 
Plaiuinius, Slid the other at Ariuiinum, iind«‘r tho othor consul 
Norvilius. Hannibal (h^tcririined to attack .l*'iaiiiiiiius iirst. In his 
march southward through the swani])H of the haKin of the Arno Lis 
army sufl'ered greatly, and he himsedf lost the sight of one eye, by an 
attiick of opbt)iulmi:i. After resting bis troops fur a short time in the 
neighbourhood of Faisulsc, ho marched post Ari\'tiuin, ravaging the 
country us ho went, with the view of drawing out Flaiuiuiusto a battle. 
FlaniitiiuH, who appears fo have been a rash, headstrong man, hastily 
followed Haiiuibal, and being attacked in tho basin of tho Lako 
'JVasimonuH, was completely defeated by the Corthagmiaus, who 
wore posted on the mountains which encircled the valley. Three or 
f(»ur days after, Hannibal cut oil' a detuchuieiib of Uuman cavalry, 
amounting to 4n0(l men, which had been sent by tScrvilius to a^isist 
bis colleague. 

Hannibal appiears to have ontertained hopes of overthrowing the 
Homan dominion, and to have expected that the other states of Italy 
would take up urnis against Homo, in order to recover their iiide- 
jieudeuce. To conciliate tho alfoctious of tho Italians, ho dismissed 
wiLliuiit ruiiaoinall tho prisoners whom ho took iii buttlo; uiid to give 
them an opportunity of joining his army, he moi'ched slowly along 
the eastern side of tho |ieiiiusula, through Umbria and l^ioeuum, into 
Apulia ; but he did not meet with that co-opcrutioii which he appears 

have expected. 

After the defeat of J'lamiiiius, CJ|. Fahins Maximus was appointed 
dictator, and a defensive system of warfare was adopted by the 
Homans till the end of the year. 

Ju the following year, ii.c. 216, the Homans resolved upion another 
battle. An army of 80,0(J0 foot and (!U()0 horse was raised, which 
was commanded by the consiils L. ^li^miliiis Paulus and C. Tereiitius 
Vurro. The Carthaginian army now amtmntcd to 40,000 [foot and 
10,000 horse. The armies were etirampod in tho neighbourhood of 
Cannec, in Apuilla. In the battle which was fought near this place tho 
Romans were defeated with dreadful carnage, and with a loss which, 
us stated by Polybius, is quite incredible : the whole of the infantry 
engaged in the battle, amounting to 70,000, w'as destroye<l, with tbo 
exco])tioii of ^000 men who oscapi^d to the neighbouring ciiies, and 
also all the cavalry, with the exception of 800 bt longiiig to tho allit^s, 
and 70 that escaped with Varro. A dotachmont of 10,000 foot, which 
had been sent to surprise the Carthaginian cam]>, was obliged to 
surrender us prisoners. The consul li. ^hnilius, and the two consuls 
of the former year, Servilius and Attiiiuu, were also among the slain. 
Hannibal lost only 4000 Gauls, loOO Africans and hSpuiiiards, and 200 
horse. 

This victory placed the whole of Lower Italy in the power of 
Hannibal ; but it was not followed by such important results os 
might have teen expected. Iluiinihnl, for some unexplained rcasfcu, 
delayed to follow up his victory, aiul the delay gave the Homans tinio 
to repair their loss and make prejiaratious again to take the field 
against him. He probably expected a general rising of the Italian 
cities against the Homan tyranny. CJapua and most of tho cities of 
Ckunpauia espoused his cause, but ilio majority of the Italian states 
continued firm to Rome. The defonsivo system was now strictly 
adopted by the Komaus, and Hannibal was unable to make any nctivo 
oxortious for the further conquest of Italy till he received a reinforce- 
meiit of troops. He was in hopes of obtiuniug support from Philip of 
Macedou and from the Syracusans, with both of whom he formed an 
alliance ; but the Homans found means to keep Philip employed in 
Qreeoe, and Syracuse was besieged and taken by Marcollus, is.u. 214-212. 


In addition to this, Capua was retaken by the Homans, iJ.c. 211. 
Hannibal was therefore obliged to depend upon the Carthaginians for 
help, and Hiisdrubal was accordingly ordered to march from Spain to 
his assistance. 

CuajuH Scipio, as already observed, was left in Spain to oppose 
Hasdrubal. Ho w;w afterwards joined by P. Cornelius Sci/iio, and 
tho war was carried on with various success for many years, till at 
length the Itoman army was entirely defeated by Hasdrubal, B.C. 212. 
Both the Scipios fell in the battle. Hasdrubal was now jirepariiig to 
I join his bi-othcr, but was prevented by the arrival of young P. Corne- 
lius iScipio in »Spuin, «.c. 210, who quickly recovered what the Homans 
[ had lost. In 21 U he took Now Carthfige ; and it was u<»t till 
ii.c. 207, when the Carthaginians had lost almost all their dominions 
ill Spain, that Hasdrubal set out to join bis brother in Italy. He 
crossed the Alps without meeting with auy opposition from the Gauls, 
and arriveil at Placentia before the Homans were aware that lie had 
entered Italy. After besieging this town without success, he continued 
his march southward ; but before be could ellect a j auction with 
Hniinibal he was attacked by the consuls C. Claudius Nero and 
M. Livius, on tho banks of tho Motaurus, in Umbria, his army was 
cut to pieces, and lie liiinseir fell in the battle. This misfortune 
obli^^od ilaiiiiibiil to act on the duronsive, and from this time till bis 
departure from Italy, it.c. 208, he was coutiuod to HrulLia; but by his 
superior military skill ho maintained his army in a hostile country 
without any assisianco from his government at home. 

After effecting the confjuest of Spain, Scipio passed over into Africa 
tf> carry tlio war into tho enemy's country (.it.c. 201). With the 
assisianco of Musinissa, a Nuiiiidiaii prince, ho gained two victories 
over the Carthaginians, who hastily recalled their groat commaudor 
from Italy to defend his native state. Hannibal landed at Leptis, and 
advanced near Zamri, five days’ Journey from (/sirthage towards the 
west. Hero he was entirely defeated by Soipio, K.a 2U2; 20,0(K» 
Carthaginians foil in the battle, and an equal number were taken 
prisoners. The Carthaginians were obliged to sue for peace; and thus 
ended the second Punic war, n.C. 201. 

After the coiicbision of the war llaunibai vigorously apjdic 1 liimseir 
to correct the abuses which existed in the Cartbuginian govormnont. 
Ho reduced the power of tho perpetual Judges (as Livy, xxxiii. 4fi, 
culls them), and proviiled for the proper collection of the public 
revenue, wliicli had boon embcz^hul. He was supported by the people 
ill these reforms; hut ho iticiiiTod tho enmity of many powerful men, 
who traitorously turned to the Homans, and ropn^scnto.l to them that 
llaiiiiilial was endeavouring to persuade his countrymen to join 
AiitiochuM, king of Syria, in a war against them. A Homan embassy 
was cousequeiilly sent to (y'arthago to demand the punishment of 
llaniiibal us a disturber of tiio public peace; but Hannibal, aware tliat 
he hliould not lie able to resi'^t his enemies, supported by the Homan 
jiowcT, ec-c.ipoil from the city, and sailed to Tyre, l'"l•om Tyro ho went 
to Kphosus to join Aniiochits, ii.o. ilHi, and c:ontribiited to fix him iu 
his determination to make war against the Uoinans. If llaiiiiibul’s 
advice as to the conduct of the wsir had been lullowcd, tho result of 
thci contest niiglit have been dill’ercnt ; but lie was only employed in 
a subordinate commaml, and had no opportunity for the exertion of 
his great military talents. At the coiiclunioii of this war llaunibai 
was obliged to seek I'efuge at the court of Prusias, king of Hitliyiiiu, 
where he remaimsd about five years, and on one occasion obtained a 
victory over Eumcncs, king of Pergamus. Hut the Homans appi'ur 
to iiavc been uneasy as long as their once foruiidable cneiiiy was alive. 
An embassy was sent to demand hitii of Prii.'^ias, who being afraid of 
otTciidiug the Homans, agrt^ed to give him up. To avoid falling into 
the liaiids of his ungenerous eiieTiiies, Hannibal destroy oil himself by 
poison at Nicomedia, in Hithynia, B.c. 188, in the sixty-fifth year of 
ids age. 

The per.'^oiml character of Himnibal is only known to us from the 
events of his public life, and tivon tlio.r>e have not been commemorated 
by any historian of his own country ; but we cannot read the history 
I of bis cauifiaigns, of which wo have boro presentf^d a mere outline, even 
ill the narrative of his enemies, without admiring bis groat abilities and 
courage. Polybius remarks (b. xi., p. 687, Casaubou) : — “How 
wonderful is it that iu a course of sixteen years, in which he maintained 
the war in Italy, he should never once dismiss his army from tho field, 
and yet he able, like a good governor, to keep iu subjection so great a 
multitude, and to confine them within the bounds of their duty, so 
that they neither mutinied against him nor quarrelled among them- 
selves. Though his army was composed of people of various countries, 
of Afrii?azis, »S]iauiards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Italians, and Greeks — 
men who Liad diiiereiit laws, difi'ereiit customs, and diiibrcnt language, 
and, in a word, iiotluiig among them that was common — yet so 
dexterous was his management that, notwithstanding this great, 
diversity, he forced all of them to acknowledge one authority and to 
yield obedience to one command ; and this too he effected iu the 
midst of very various fortune. How high as well as just an opinion 
must tboso things convey to us of Lis ability in war. It may bo 
aflirined with confidence that if ho hod first tried his strength iu the 
other parts of the world, aud had come last to attack the Humans, ho 
could scarcely have failed in any port of his design.” (Hampton’s 
Translation.) A good estimate of the character of Hannibal (though 
one which unfortunately tho historian did not live to revise) will be 
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found in the third volntno of Arnohra * History of ftome/ which also 
oontainn by far the best aocoiint of the second Punic war in the English 
langnnge. 

(Polybius, b. iii., which contains the history of HannibaVs campaigns 
till the battle of Cannon, and the fragmeiita of b. vii., viii., ix.. xiv., xvi. ; 
Livy, xxi.-xxxix. ; Appian; riiitarch, Life of L, Fahiutt McLximus ; 
Kopos, lAfe of JJannibaL) 

llANWAY, JONAS, bom in 1712, was aKussian merchant, con- 
nected through bis Kussiau dealings with the trade into Persia^ 
business having led him into that country, he published in 17o3 his 
* Jlistorical Account of the liritiiih Trade over the Oaspian iSe«i, with 
a Journal of Travels from liOndon through ilussia into Persia, &c.,’ 
4 voIh, 4 to, a work of no pretension to literary elegance, hut containing 
much information on the commercial subjects of which he speaks, and 
on the history and manners of Persin. The latter part of his life was 
etiiployed in Huppr>rtiiig, by his pen and personal exertions, a great 
variety of cliaritable and philanthropic schemes ; and ho gained so 
hich and honourable a name, that a deputation of the oldef merchant's 
of London made it their request to govern iiieut that some substantial 
murk of public favour should be conferred on him. Ho was in coiibe- 
quence made a commissioner of the navy. Thu Marino Society and 
the Magdalen ('harity, both still in existence, owe their establishment 
mainly to him : he was also onn of the great promoters of Suiiday- 
sohoc Js. Ho died in (Pugh, liemarhahle i ^ccurrencre in ike Life 

ftf Jtntas JiaincayJS 

‘ 11 ARDKXBlCiUi, CHARLES AITCITSTUS, PRINCE OF. Avas born 
fit Ksscronda, in Hanover, on the iUst of May ]7ii0. His family W'lis 
one of the most ancient in that kingdom, and his father lield a high 
rank in the army during tlio S<»ven Years* War. The Hrst part of the 
future Htatesman's education was iKapiired at home under liis fathers 
oye. Ho afterwards went to tho univtu'siiies of (hittiiigeii and Leipzic 
to continue bis studies, which lie oomi»letcd at Wetzlaii by ii course of 
law, which inOorniany as well us France, is considered an iiidi.^]»eusablo 
jiart of a sound ctliieatinn. Tii this ]ilace he hail the v*'od fortune to 
mi'ot wiLli (.oithc, Avith whom he formed a iricudsliij) Aviiich contiiiiied 
through life. 

In 177(1 he commoncod a course of travel, in order to prepare himsedf 
for public life: ho visited Jintishon. Vienna, and Rorliu, making some 
stay at each place; then passed into France, thence into llollan i, and 
lastly into i^Ingland. In 177i> he returned to Hanover, was inimediutely 
apftointed to a )>liie.o in a ministerial oflioc, and the title of count was 
conferred upon him; 

Shortly afrorwards. Count de Hardenherg was sent on a (li]donialic 
mission to liOiidon, when he nc<piitt<Ml liiiiiself of his trust with so 
much credit that he Aias repeatedly sent back as envoy to the British 
court, each time witli iniirtnised nqiutatiou. He luul [u*ovioudy marriud 
Mademoiselle de RovcutloAv. and for some a cars their union luul proved 
a hajqiy one, Avhcu an intrigue between her and one of the royal 
princes of J'Inglaiid having been discovered, the injured husband 
resented tho wrong in such a AA^ay as to n'lider bis remoA’al from his 
post advisable. A separation from his Avife took place; ho w'itlnlrew 
to the court of Rruiiswick, was made a privy-ooiiucillor by the duke, 
and in 17^7 his minister for the interior government of the duchy. 

Tlio will of Frederick tho (.Ireat had been defiosited in tho hands of 
the Huko of Rrunswick, upon whom therefore the duty had devolved 
of transmitting the dociiuieiit to tho successor of that monarch, and 
this impuitiint mission was coutided by the duke to Count do Hardcn- 
berg. This coniinissinn proved tlic introfiuctioii to bis future omiuoiici\ 
Frederick William received him with much tli8tineti<in. aud in I7ih) 
tho Margrave of Anspach and Buireutb, liaving applied to that king to 
point out a man capable of administering his states, the rciyal favour 
was evinced by the strongest recoriitneudatiou of Count de llardenberg. 
The following year tbeso priucipiilities were annexed to Prussia, and 
the king created him minister of state, besides leaving in his hands the 
govornmeut of tho two provinces. As soon as the war broke out Avith 
the French republic, tho King of Prussia summoned him to his Load- 
quarters at Frankfurt as army-administrator, in which capacity ho 
spent a groat part of 1793 with the PriissitAu army on the banks of tlic 
Rhine. Tii 1791 he succeeded the (Joiint do (loltz (who had died 
February 6) as ambassador to treat of peace w'ith the French republic ; 
but tho ap]»omtinont excited jealousy, the Prussians liaving suspected 
that as a Hanoverian he would prove too favoiirablo to Eoglisb 
interests. 

On the l.rith of April 1791 he signed the treaty of peace at Basel, and 
ou his return to Berlin in June, FriHlorick William, in presence of his 
Avhole court, decorated him with his grand order of the Black Fogle. 
So great was his credit at this juncture, that the Frenesh Committee of 
Public Safety, having no orders to bestow, sent him a splendid service 
of Sevres porcelain, once intended for tho table of Jjoiiis XVi. From 
1795 to 1802 he continued to rise in favour with the Prussian court, 
and tlie direction of the ailkirs of Franconia, the cabiiiot offices loft 
vacant by the deaths of the ministers Werder and Heidnitz, were 
successively^ intrusted to Hardeuberg. Tho new king, Frederick 
William HI., who succeeded to the crown in 1797, and whose friend- 
ship fur the count was equal to his fathers, had long desired to intrust 
his chief government to this able man; but the jealousy of M. dc 
Haugwitz, whose polioy was favourable to France, prevented this 
arrangement for some years. At length tlic occupation of Hanovtr by 
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Bernadotte's corps in 1804 having driven Haugwitz from power, Gonut 
de Hardeuberg was appointed to his office in August of that year. 

The French troops having violated the Anspach toiTitory, Count do 
Hardeuberg (October 14, 1805) addransed a letter of remonstrance to 
Manhal Diiroc, bitterly complaining of this breach of the right of 
nations. The firiniieas of the minister irritated Napoleon, who 
rt^toried by invectives published in tho * Moniteur.' Almost imme- 
diately after a convention was signed at Potsdam, between Prussia and 
Russia, on the 3rd of November 1805, and Frederick William IIL was 
preparing for war, when the decisive buttle of Austerlitz (December 2, 
1805) compelled him to desist. The genius of Najiolcon was now in 
tho ascendant, and Prussia was forced to conclude a new treaty at 
Vienna on the 1 5tli of December, by which a part of her territory 
Avas ceded to the French empire, and Northern Qormany was bound 
to ol^orvo a neutral policy. This cliaiigi^ of uffiiirs deprived tho count 
of his oflice, and his rival, M. do Haugwitz, was reinstated. During 
the seven years which followed, the progress of the war and the 
personal enmity fif Napoleon kept him almost entirely in tho back- 
ground ; although, in 1807, he consented to resume olUoe for a short 
time, in compliance with the recommendation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Whilst his adopted country was overrun by tho armies of 
Napoleon, this grcit statesman was forced to sock an asylum in 
Russia, after which he returned to Berlin, and took up his abode at 
Tem|»elhof, in tho vicinity of that city. 

The constant succeHS of the British arms in Spain and Portugiil, 
and the frequent drawn battles between the French and Jtussiau 
armies, discovcTiul to the sagacity of Count de Hardeuberg that the 
power of Napoleon was ou the decline; and in 1810 ho began that 
system of agitation in Prussia from wliich ho never afterwards 
desisted until the fall of his euoniy. On the Gth of Juno 1810 he was 
created (.-haucellnr of State. Nothing could Gxceo<l the distress to 
I \idiich tlift kingdom of I'nissiii at this time was rciliierd : her territory 
had been shorn ; her interior Avas occupied by French armies ; her 
fortresses had been seized ami garrisoned by her enemies ; all her 
military stoi’es and magazines Lnd been capturt'd. Such avus the 
unhappy eemdition of Prussia when (.'ount de Hardeuberg was called 
to direct her gov€‘rnmriit, shortly before tli# disiisti'i's of the retreat 
from Moscow in 1812. This gn at calsiiuity, and the immediate revo- 
lution In the power of the h’reiicb cuiqurc Avliicli it entailed (both 
wiiich the count had predictetl), at once rendered the statesman’s 
inf] ueiiue absolute in IVussiii. lie. Iiad passeil the age of sixty Avhon 
this, tho most active part of his life, bi^gnii. During the wdiolu war 
of iiidepemieueo he follownd the steps of Napoleon, quickening every 
day tho aiiiiiiosity and vengeance of hi.s enemies, ’flic regiments of 
the Prussian armies had been rciliiced to mere skeletons by long 
reverses; thny were restored by Hardeuberg to tlio fullest statu of 
eflicieiie.y. Tho public tn?aHury was Avithout funds; he discovered 
now resources, and replenished it. Tho spirit of the people had been 
enervated, and tlm majority were favourable to tho French alliance ; 
the count was able to reverse this feeling, and to produce that 
patriotism Avhich was so conspicuous in Prussia during the last three 
years of the Avar. He sigiicrd the treaty of peace, as the representative 
of his BOA’croigii, on the 3rd of Juno 181 1, and was created a prince 
for his great servic^es, receiving besiilus tho rich domain of Now'liar- 
deiil>erg for himself and his Jicirs in perpetuity. After Napoleon's 
abdic.ation tho prince accompanied the allied hovereigtis to Loudon, 
and was then sent ns ]>lerii]iof'ciitiai'y to the congress of Vienna. Ill 
1817 tho King of Prussia entrusted to him the formation of anew 
gi»vurnmeiit, and he became i>riuie ministir. Subsequently ho 
attended every congress ns the ropresfuitativo of liis royal master. 
He reformed tho system of taxation throughout every department, 
and regulated the disposal of tho national archives. After being 
present at tlie congresses of Troppau, Laybuch, and Verona, he was 
returning homo through the north of Italy when he was taken ill at 
Pavia, and died at Genoa, ou tho 2(>th of Novouihur 1S22, at tho ago 
of seventy -two. 

it would not bo easy to OA'crratc tlio public services of this energetic 
minister, which were equally important during and after the war. He 
abolished tho jirivi leges of tho nobles, who were exempt from many 
taxes on account of their rank, and made them contribute to the 
support of the. state ; lie dis'ioived a multitude of trade corporations ; 
he did all that he was permitUMl to do to unfetter trade and commerce 
by the removal of re.->tri(rtions, and greatly improved the system of 
public education. The IVince of Hardeuberg Avas married three 
timC'S, but Ilia first wife alone had issue ; by lier he had two sous. 
It is generally iinderslood that he Lift behind him some valuable 
memoirs of bis time; but William IV. having caii.sed them to bo 
deposited among the archives of the kingdom, they have not yet been 
published. 

(liabbe ; Diet, de la Conversation : Thiers ; Alison.) 

HARDICANITTF, HARDECAN DTE, or HARDACANUTK, was 
the eldest of tho sons of ([Canute the Great, king of England, Deu- 
murk, and Norway, by Emma, styled tho “ Flower of Normandy,” 
daughter of Richard I., duke of Normandy, and widow of King 
Kthelri'd 11., whom he liad married in 1017. [Etukliieu 11.] ’J'hc 
death of Canute, in 1035, brought forwanl as claimants to the inheri- 
tance of his dominions Sweyn and i larold, his two sons by Alfgiva, 
daughter of Alfhtdro, c.irl of Northampton ; Tlardicaiiutc, hia son by 
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Emma; and Edward, the older of the two bodb of Emma, by her 
former husband Ethelrcd. Sweyn, who obtained the throne of 
Norway, made no pretensions to that of England* Edward (after- 
wo^B Edward tho Confessor) and bis brother were with their uncle, 
Duke Richard IL, in Normandy. Hardicanute was also absent in 
Denmark, the goremment of which oountry had been some time 
before entrusted to him by bis father. It has been supposed that 
Canute bad intended that Hardicanute, bb his eldest legitimate son, 
should succeed him in all his three kingdoms ; it is cci^n that he 
designed him for his successor in the sovereignty of England, in con- 
formity with a special arrangement which had been made on his 
marriage with Emma. Harold however had the important advantage 
of being on the spot at the time of his fatheFs death, and was thus 
enabled to triumph over tlie pretensiona of both his rivals. A civil 
war was prevented by an agreement that the authority of Hardi- 
canute should be confined to the country to the south of the Thames, 
constituting the ancient kingdom of U'essex, and that all tlie rest of 
England, including London, should bo resigned to Harold. Mean- 
while If ardicauii to romniued in Denmark, leaving the goveiumcnt of 
bis English province in the hands of his mother Queen Emma. This 
state of things subsisted till the invasion of England, in 1037, by 
Emma's younger son Alfred, which terminated so calamitously for 
himself and his followers. [Edward TUi: Confkssor.] On the failure 
of this unhappy attempt, Emma fled to tho {Continent, and Harold 
• became undisputed king of all J^^uglatid* For the next two yeara 
Ifardicazmte did nothing to vindicate his rights. At last, on the 
repeated importunities of Ids mother, who hiid taken up her residence 
at Rniges, ho fitted out an armament for that piirjioso, with nine 
ships of whicli he proceeded in the first iustaDce to tJiat place, to 
advise with lier hefore proceeding on his enterprise. While they were 
togifther, ill 1040, news was received of the d^'ath of Harold, and soon 
after a deputation arrived from the English nobility, offering the crown 
to IJiirdicanute, who tliereiipou immediately came over and assumed tho 
goverumentb His short reign aflords scarcely any events requiring to be 
mentioned. His character appears to have been that of a good-natured 
dol>ai]c:beo, not wniiting in generosity of sentiment, nor stained 
with any darker vice than tlie habit of inordinate eating and drinking. 
JJis plentiful table however, wliich was spread fora numerous company 
four times a daj*, is said to have won him the strong attachment of 
liis thaui'B, who were admitted to fenst along with him, however znuch 
it may have disgiiHted the body of the ]>eo|>le. 'J'ho chronicler John 
Rouse, in tho end of ilio 1 5th eeutui^*, w*riics that the anniversary of 
his death even tlieu continued to be celebrated as a holiday* by 
the people of Knghind under the name of Jlog's-tide, or Hock 
Wednesday. His d<nt]i huppcuocl on the 8th of June 1042^ in con- 
sequence of what appears to liave been a stroke of apoplexy, l>y vhich 
he had been suddenly rcnilered speechless four days before, as lie was 
about to swallow a cup of wine at tho ninrrlagn feast of one of his 
Danish thanes, held at Lamhc'th, or Clnpham. iiardir^iiiiiie was never 
married, and left n<i issue, llu was succeeded by his half-brother 
Edward, surnamed the ('onfertsor. 

* HARDING, JAMES DUFFIKLD, was bom at Deptford, Kent, 
in 1798, From his father, a tcaclier of dniwiug, and a pupil of Paul 
tiaiidby, ho learnt to draw, but when about fifteen lie received a few 
lessons from Prout. Like all Pj'out's jiujnls he set about imitating 
the subjects us well as the inniiner of that artist, when (as he ziientions 
in a communication to the editor of the * Art-Journal ') his mother 
asked him, ** Why trees, skies, and liills, God's handiwork, wore not 
as woriby his time and attention as the objects of inaii’s productions 
seemed to be ? ” He in consequence tried to draw tho trees in Green- 
wich Park, and failing to satisfy himself resolved to abandon his 
pur])OB 0 of becoming a painter. He was now placed for a while with 
Mr. Pye, the engraver, but after a year’s trial returned to pointing; 
worked hard from nature, till he acquired a very unusual amount of 
facility in sketching ; learnt further from that iiivaluahle lesson-book 
of the young landscape-painter, the * Jjiber SStudiorum ' of Turner, 
that— as ho expresses it — ^'if 1 could not bring mind as well as 
inuterialB to the imitation of nature, I sliould do nothing ; — that there 
was something for my jdiilosophy to dream of, and for my eyes to 
see ; — that in short there was something to be gained from nature 
beyond what is revealed to tho sight." He h^ already attained 
Bufheient mastery over his art to win at the age of eighteen a silver 
medal from tho Society of Arts. 

As an artist Mr. Harding is to be regarded in a twofold capacity 
— as a teacher of the practice and writer on the principles of art, and 
as a painter. 

From bis connections it was natural that he should look to teaching 
drawing, if not^ as a means of snbsistonc^, at least as that whicli 
would enable him to prosecute with more ease and self-dcpcndence 
his studies as an artist. Rut he soon bixike away from the routine 
of teaching— the art of making (and assisting to moke) pretty drawings. 
Himself a constant and diligent student of nature, he made it his 
business so to teach his pupils drawing, that they might regard it as 
a moans to the study of nature, and an introduction to tho study of 
tho higher branches of art, rather than us an end in itself. His 
teaching met with great and well-deserved success. The difficulty be 
now found in providing examples in foliages for his pupils while 
acquiring a ready use of the penci], led him to turn to tlie iiewiy- 
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introduced art of^ithography for a remedy. He soon found that to 
his well-practised hand, stone presented comparatively little more 
difficulty as a material to draw on than paper. He produced, in quick 
succession, a very large number of Uthographic sketches and studies 
of trees, in every respect almost perfect fac-similes of his own pencil 
sketches, and not only Burpassing any drawings of foliage previously 
provided for the use of teachers and learners, but unequalled by any 
which have been furnished since, 

Mr. Harding, when he left off publishing these rudimentary studies, 
continued to practise lithography ; and be was ono of the first to avail 
himself of the facilities offered by the method of jiriiitiug with two 
stones in tints, to produce fac-similes of elaborate studies and sketches 
made on tinted paper; us he was subsequently one of the fir^t toailopt 
tho method of working on the stone with a brush, instead of a crayon, 
by which still greater facility was obtained. Ono of the oarlioot works he 
published in this style was a series of * Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ 
drawn wliolly by himself on atone, with great freedom and force, from 
his own sketches. But his most remarkable series of lithograjJiic 
drawings was that termed the * Park and the Foi-est,' consisting of a 
set of folio studies of trees, drawn with almost inimitable fidelity and 
brilliancy. Certainly as yet no one has at all approached Mr. Harding 
ill the power of drawing trees witli perfect truth to nature, aud at the 
same time with brilliant artistic effect. He was the pioneer in the 
publication of those admirable lithographic sketches by which l^ltjglish 
artiiilshavo done so much to extend tho resources of the artist, and 
afibrded so much enjoy incut to every lover of art. Rut Mr. Jlnvding, 
not content with publishing these oxnmplos as his contribution t<iivards 
general c*ducalion in landscape art, has added to tliciu a series of jiro- 
ceptivo manuals. Of these the first was MClcnieutary Art, or tho (Jf^o 
of the Lead Pencil Advocated and Exfiluiued,' folio. LS.'H, — a work 
which has had a powerful iufiuence in raising the character of iri-^truc- 
tion ill landscape-drawing throughout the country. Other and im- 
proved oeJitions of tliia work liave been sincd publidied, and it has 
been followed by a still more elaborate work on ‘ The JViiicijdes and 
Practices of Art: Composition, Light and jShadc,’ Ac. He has also 
published some cleiueutary 'Leasons on I'rees,' Ac. 

As an artist Mr. Harding becanfc known to the public! by Ids water- 
colour pictures, aud for a long series of years ids works foruierl a 
prominent and ntiractivo feature in the exhibitions of the Old iSociety 
of Painters in Watei^Colours. In this branch of art also Mr. Harding 
struck out a linn for himself. Girtin, Turner, I’roiit, aud tho early 
water-colour painters, generally produced their effects by ivpcatcd 

washes of transparent colour. Harding pcrh.ips not the first to 

introduce tho method, but the first to carry it to a groat extent, — 
produced his by the free use of body-colour, using Irauspun^nt colour 
with or over it. Many doubted, and some still doubt, whether tlio 
practiiM! is really an iinprcivemont upon the earlier method, or whether 
indeed it bo a * Jcgitiinalc’ j>ractice at all ; but Mr. Marfling held any 
method to be legitiziiato by which he (.'ould produce the <ileet ho 
desired, and there can be no doubt that in his hands the process was 
a most effective one. It was sjicedily adopted by the principal water- 
colour painters, both in figure and Innrlscape. Some ten or twelve 
years ago Mr. Harding dire(;tcd his niton tion idiiefly to painting in 
oil, and he carried into tliis brancli all tho firniueHS of touch and 
facility of execution whicli hail characterised his water-colour pictures. 

Ha now became a candidate for admission into tlie Royal Aeadoiny, 
but even for candidatesliip, that body requires tho applicant to be a 
member of no otlicr art-society in the metropolis : Mr. Harding conse- 
quently Bcvcred his long-standing connection with tlie Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours - to their no small mutual loss. But the 
Royal Aciademicians have continued to refuse him admittance amongst 
them, although their landscape strength lias been greatly weakened ; 
and Mr. Harding is, beyond dispute, by far the most accomplished 
aud varied, if not actually the best, of the landscape painters who 
exhibit on the walls of the Royal Academy, without bciug of the 
* forty.' Wearied of waiting, apjaireutly, Mr. Harding has lately 
rejoined the Water-Colour Society. 

The landscRpes of Mr. Harding are exceedingly numerous, and 
include a very wide range of subjects and sceiieiy; Great Britain, 
France, the Rhine, the Tyrol, the Alps, Italy,, aud Germany, all have 
in turn been laid under contribution, and the range of subjects 
includes sea and laud, mountains aud plains, palaces and rustic 
cottages. All of course are not of equal excellence, but few painters 
have tried so many varieties, and succeeded so well in each. It has 
been and with justice objected, that he too seldom attains that 
highest art in which the art itself is concteuled, but it is to bo remem- 
bered that Mr. Harding has, by liia writings as well as in his verbal 
instruction, laid ojieu his own principles of effect, and thus rendered 
ea.'«y the detection of those artifices, which by the uninitiated are 
unknown and unsuspected. Rut the true ohjoctiun to his works — 
Hiat which ]>revents them from taking their place among the highest 
efforts of the landscape ai't —is, that he has not wrested ** that some- 
thing from Nature beyond what is revealed to sight," which he saw 
at the outset of his artist life it was the true task of the nrti.st to 
accomplish. It would seem as though the very facility of drawing 
whiidi Mr. Harding poBBesBes, whilst it has given him almost unrivalled 
power as a lundsciipe sketcher, has interfered with his perfect succcs.^ 
as a landscape ])Hiutq;' ; by leading him in the preliminary study to 
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rest content with a rapid sketch in which the broad features of the werj needed. Able and indefiitiirablo in his efforts, he did his best to 

3 -C J 'll? _ aHI _ ! • . . . O .. 


roacJi^'d, whatever the chanicter of the acene^ or the power and 
fidelity with wliicli it is depicted. 

IlAltDlNGE, fiENK\r, VISCOUNT, third son of the late Rev. 
Tlonry Hai'ditip^e, rector of Stauhope, in the county of Durham, by 
hVances, daughter of James Best, Eaq., of Chathum, was born at 
Wrotham, Kent, on the 30th of March 1785. Ho was member of a 
family which has long been located at King's Newton Hall, Derbyshire, 
und is said to have originally come from Denmark. 

Having spent a short times at Eton, Henry llardiiige wan gazetted 
ensign in a regiment of foot, October K, 17UtS, obtniued Ills liouteiiaucy 
in 1}S02, and captaincy in 1804. It wan his good fortune early to 
attract the notice of the Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wel- 
h*Bley, under w)iom he served throughout the whole of the I'eninsular 
W'ar, and for a considerable time wan upon the stair of the commander- 
in-chief; lie was also for nearly the entire periotl <lnpiit.y-quarti‘r- 
mustor-gi'iieral of the I’ortngueHc iirmy. He was pn'sent at the battlca 
of Boleia and Vimiera, whore he was severely wounded : at the battle 
of (lurunua he was by the side of ilie gallant Sir John Moore when he 
received his fatid wound. -After having lost his friend at Corunna, he 
tv.is proaont at the passage of the Douro, tho battle of Jiusuco, the 
lines of Torres Voflras. and tiio buttle of Albncra. in this cMigagemeiit 
he displayed tin* greatest skill, courage, and self-couimand ; it was a 
liard-fou;;ht field; and to the change in the fortunes of that da}*, 
effected as it wan by tho perse vt^riiig valour of the British infantry, 
Lord llardiijgo often pointed back in after life as having encouraged 
Jiiin as a general to persevere through every obstacle, and ti# place 
j«rfect nniifideiico ill the enduring valour of British troops. After 
itliis wo iind him side by side with Jjord Welliiigtuii in almo.^t every 
engagement of the war. lie buik part in the first and second sieges 
of iJiidsijoy,, at. Salamanca, and at X'ittoria, where ho was again severely 
woiindoil, and also at I'ampehma, at tiie battle.s uf the 1 Pyrenees, and 
at Nivi'lle, Nivc, and Orthes. AVheii lie returned to England after the 
clnsc of the PeiiLUSular wai', he was justly regarded as one «)f the most 
gallant oflicer.s in the serviee. Cpoii the renewal of hostilities he was 
again in arms, and t<>ok an aotivo part in the eumpaigu of 1S15 uiidt'i* 
the Duke of Wellingfon, upon whoso staff he then was serviii/. Two 
days before the battle of Waterloo ho was employed as hrigadier- 
geiierni with the VniKdan army at Ligiiy, where, iii a skirmish with 
the eriKtuy, he was wuiiiidcd in tlm lefl arm, whiuh had to be iiumc 
iliiitclv amputated, and prevented him from taking a pur^oual part in 
tlmt glorious victory, lie was however ruwardeil with the dignity of 
a on the eulargenieui of the order of tiic Bath in the same 

year, and with a ]ieiiRion of tiOifl. a year for the loss uf his hand. 

Wiion, upon tlie resignation of Lord (loderich, in 1828, tlie Duke 
of Wellington undertook tlio eoiislruction of a ministry, he chose »Sir 
Henry Hanliiige (who hml been ivtiiiiud as mein her for Durham in 
and ngiLiii in LS2ti), t<» succeed Lord IVdiuerstoii os secretary jit 
war. He was sworn a iiicmhrr of the jii-ivy council, and tw»» yfurtt 
lutc.r exchanged this posilimi for tliat of tho ehief secretary.ship for 
Ireland, under the late Duke of Norlhutuberland as lord lieutenant. 
Here however he did not I'emain long : ilio duke's iiiiuistry retired 
from office in the aulumn of tlie sanie year, and *Sir Henry flanlinge 
returned to England. He resumed his high post however uuder tho 
sliort-lived miiii.stry of the lalo Sir Hubert I’eel, which hiatcd from 


was iu his power to promote tho welfare of tho community at lai:ge. 

But the courso of Indian o vents was not luug destined to flow on iu 
pcaco.^ A storm of war and bloodshed was gathering in the north; 
and Sir Henry Hardingo, with all his precaution, coidd not have fore- 
seen or avoideil the events which awaited him. The death of Runjeet 
Sing, *tho Lion of Lahore,* had paved the way for an infinity of 
])lotting3 and intrigues in tho ctti>ital of the runjaul). With tho 
death of tho Lion, it sociued that tho coutrolliiig powor had left 
Lahore; tho young maharajah, Dhtileop Sing, a cliihl of fmr years 
old, was, together with his mother, in the hands of the Sikh soldiery, 
who were wearied witli domestio faction, and clamoured to be led out 
against tbeir English neighbours. Active jireparatiuns made by 
tiic Sikhs for crossing the Sutlej ; but long before the public had any 
idea of wliat was going on Sir Henry Ifardiu^e was on the alert, and 
hud quietly concentrated a force of 32,000 men and (iS guns round 
Ferozepore, Jjoudiaiiali, and Umlailla. The governor general reached 
tho latter place about tlio middle of December, ami, proceeding to 
Loodianali, iiisjieeted tho yariou.s eunionments, and made himself 
acquainted wifh the aetu.-i] po.sitiou of a/liiirs. Heat once moved up 
tho whole of iii.s force fixpin ITiribiilla; and on tho 13th, loarning that 
a largo Sikli force had crossed tho Sutlej Itivei*, he issuer] a proclama- 
tion against thc» liosfcile iuv:isioii. On tho 1 7th tho Sikhs advanced, 

I and ]>ai‘lly entroiichcd themselves within strong earthworks at h'eroze- 
shah, wiiiio tho other part oiicaiiJfM'd near Moodker.*, opposite Feroze- 
pon\ 'i'iio oombinod operations uf the British cavalry under Brigadiers 
Dough, AVhite, and Mactior, and of tho infantry under Sir Harry Smith, 
Sir J. M*0iiskil1, ami (ieiioral (Jilbert, ilruvtt back the Sikhs from their 
woll-conti^stcd position, and W'dii tho glorious victory of Moodk<*o — 
a victory too ch^arly purcha.sed by tin; < loath of Sir Itohort Sale. Ou 
tho 22iid the at.taok was rune wed at hAii'ozushah ; but night came ou 
bofort* the victory could be eomplctcd, and sonn^ Sikh guns were being 
brought to bear with de adly aim upon the Ihitish columns, wluui tho 
governor general mounted his horsi% and at tlio head of tho 8(ltli 
regiment, and a portion of the Jhmgal Lt hairopeair=, carried tho gnus 
at a charge and .spiked them. Tho m;xb day the Sikh eiitreiichincutH 
wore c:arricd by tlio bayonet, the enemy's guus >vore (:a)>tured, ami the 
invailers rc-cri)H :ed the Sutii j, Tho want of cavalry alone prevented 
Sir Ifugii Dough from following the enemy into their uonutry and 
marching on liuhore. There is Komething truly toiieinng iu the fact 
that, iu this importiuit battle, Sir lieiiry Ifardiiige, though he held 
tho supreme civil authority in India, uflured his si'rvinos to Sir Hugh 
(lough as second in coniniiiiid, and took an active part in tho eventful 
scenes of this and tins following tfay, directing the left wiug of tho 
army thrniiglioiiU Tho Si kin, again defeated at Sobraoii and Aliwal, 
wvr*^ forced to sue for terms; and the treaty of Tjahore, concluded 
by Sir Henry Jlaritinge, exhibits him in the light uf a moderatn and 
magnanimous conqueror. ilo o-xacted from tho Sikhs the whole 
c'.xpuiisii of tho war, uud left a British garrisou, under the Into Sir 
.loliu IJttJcr, in Lahore, tlie eafiital uf th«f I'uuj.uib, for tho jirotootioii 
of tho nmhiirajah's authoriry. This country — a healthy, Wi 11 watered, 
and A'tile region - - was sub.'^e(]uelltly aniiexetl to our domiiiitm.s by the 
Marquis of I )alhoii.sie. On the ratification of this treaty. Sir Henry 
Hardiiige receivcul the thanks of butli Houses of Parliament, together 
with a pension of 30UU/. a year, ami was also advanced to tlic peerage 


November 1831 to April 1835. iVuiii this time till the return of as Viscount Hardiuge uf Lahore. Tho E ist India t'ompauy also coii- 


Sir Jwulerb Peel to power in Scpti.-mber 1811, Sir Henry Hardingo 
remained in opposition. At the latter date he n^tumed to Ireland as 
chief secretary under Earl do Drey, where he remained until 18 14. 

Towards the close f*f tho year 18-13 CAoiitw aro.se iu ludia to which 
we need not allmlo further than to say, that the directors of the East 
India CJompany tlionglit that the time had come when it was ueecssary 
for them to recall Lonl I'Jlenborough from the high post of guveriior- 
gc.iieral of India. It was stated by Sir Jlobert Peel iu his place in tho 
Houso of (jominous, that while the J'kist Indi.a i [ 010:0 ami the Homo 
rjovorximtnit wiu-e at isHiie tu to tlio projn iety of this step, they were 
quite of one miml as to the soicctiou uJ his siiircessor; and that when 
tho premier rccomiiicndcd Sir Henry for the vacant post, on the 
ground of his great experience of civil matters, his high persoual 
character, and his military eminence, tho elmirniaii of the company 
answered that his owu choice Jiad already fixed upon the siprie 
individual. 

in April 1814 ho accordingly undertook the government i*r India, 
and was sworn iuto of Tice ou landing at (yaieutta in tho >lul,y following. 


lerred ou him a further pension of .''>0nu/. a year ; and the city of 
Lombm voted him their freedom. In January l8fS he was siipcr- 
Heded iu his Indian government by Lord D.illiuii.iio. 'riiongli originally 
of Tory principles, aft r his elevation to tlie pccr.'igo Lonl Jiardiugc 
rarely spoke or busied himself in the lIou.se of Lords ou any 
measures except tliurro of military iiiteiv-'t. Ou Lord Derby's advent 
to jiowcr, in February 1852, Lonl Hardingo again took ollieo as 
master-general of tho ordnance, and sneccoded to tho post of 
cum maud cr- ill-chief, on the death of the Duke of W clliiigton, in the 
September following. He pronioted to the dignity of a (LtJ.B. iii 
1314, and obtaimal the colom-lcy of the o7th F«jot in 1813. Among 
foreign orders, ho received iljo.so <>£ the lied lOagle uf IVmsia, Willirlm 
of tlie NethcrlaudM, tho Tower and Sword of I'orbiigd, ami that of 
San Ft?riiaudo of Spain. Ho also received a cross and livo clasps 
for Jiis i'eninsular Hcrvico.M, and wa.3 pi osoul in no Icso than sixteen 
general actious for which medals were grunted. He was pronjotod to 
tho rank of a Fie Id -Marshal on tlie 2iid uf October LSfio. ^ He rcsigiicfl 
the oflicc of commaiider-iii-chief, in couscrquciieo of a paralytic seizure. 


On his arrival ho found the vast territories under British role enjoying : in July 1850. In the admluistnitiou of the llorHu (..iuard.s, as u veteran 


sion of the Durl.>ar at (Jwulior. The governor-general had therefore 
ample time to make himself muster of very many details of govorn- 
mont, in which lio was not slow to perceive that considerable roforiiis | 
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only daughter and two sons. 'J'hu younger .sun, Arthur, now captain 
and lieuteuaut in the CohLlrcam Guards, was aidc-de-c.inip tu Ids 
father in the battles on tho fSuth j, iiiid was also present a', the Alma. 
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His lorclfl)»ii> Jiod Seniombpr 2<, ISfifl, find was Biiccocded by bis 
ol lest son, Charles Stewart, hfim in 1S22, who had been private secre- 
tary to his fathiM' while pr»vcriior-peiieral of India. 

HAUOoniN, JOlI.N', coiniiiouly called PKUK HAUDOUIN, was 
born of ohseiirtt parents, at Qiiimp* r in Jlrittaiiy, in KM 7. He entei-ed 
the society of the Jesuits at an early ug.*, and devoted himself to the 
study of helles-liittrea, the leaimorl lai]gUH(;es, history, philosophy, and 
divinity. A lar^e portion of liis life was spent in uudertakiiiK to 
prove, chiefly' from riiedals, that the greater ]uirt of tlio><e writings 
wliicli are considered as ancient, hoili classical and of tlie early 
Christinn age, were forged by monks of the 13th century. He 
excepttMl only the works of Cicero, Pliny’s ‘Natural History,* Virgil'K 
‘ Georgies/ and Horace's ‘ Satires and K]ngtleH.* These hf» supposed 
to be the only genuine works of antiquity rornaining. except a few 
inscri]»iionH and fasti ; and that from theses the monks had drawn up 
and jtublishod Terence's JMays, Livy’s and Tacitus’s lIMtoricss, A’^ir^il's 
^neid, Horace's Odes, &c. (See hi.-:* ‘ Chronologise cx Numniis Aiiti- 
quis restitutie : Prolusio, do Numniis Herodiariuin/ 4 to, Puri.g, KJi>3.) 
His opiiiioi].s ii]>(>n religious Kiihjccta w'cre nut less wild than those 
upon profane leartiing. 

'J’ho Society of Je.-4uitb at last interfered, and Hardouiu, in 170S, 
publinherl the reeaiitaGoli of ills fancies. 

His eilitinn of l*liii\*H * Natural llistury/ prepared for the use of the 
dauphin, was published at lirst in h vols. -Ito, Paris, republished 

with gnmt irnproveiiif’nts in 3 vols. folio, Paris, 1723, with a more 
copious Index than liad up to that period been appended to any classic. 
In ]7ir> he cdj(e<i a new (fditioii of ‘The (’ounoils/ ]>riiited at tlic royal 
jtress ill 12 vols. folio. 

JVre llaploiiiii died nt Paris on the iSrd of September 'I72it After 
his death a voliinie of his Mipusciila,’ in folio, w'as puhlf^lied by an 
anonymous fi-icnd. 

* JIAKI >VVI(M\, PHILIP, TLA., nrchileot, born in June 17!»2, in 
the parish of St. iMarylohiuie, Tjoiuhui. Ilia father, Mr. Tiioiiias Hard- 
wick, an architCMtt i/f soino lutte, had been a pupil of Sir Wiliiatii 
Ghaniber,s. and built the cliurcli of St. Maryloboin^ commenced in t)ie 
year l.^Pi ; lie died in •lauu.iry 1829. J’hilip Hardwick received 
liis general education at Uu: school of the Rev. hr. Harrow, in Solio- 
square, and entered ih<! ollice of liis father at an early nge, whore lie 
pursued his professional studies with coiiHulerable assiduity. In 181G, 
at the age of twenty-four, he. wcis i'h'cted to ilni ofTiee of architect to 
the hospitals of Rride'well and Rethichum, suceceditig Mr. .lames 
Lewis, wlio in the ])ri!vions year hiul eoniph^ted the hiiililings (.^iiice 
ultiM'ed) ill St.. George’s Kiehls. This appointment Mr. Hardwick 
retained tluring twenty years, wlion he rolinquislird it from a pressure 
of other engagiuiK nts. In Ji'-lS and iSJp lie visited Prance and Itidy. 
In ] S2o. on the formation of the St. Katherine's Dock Company. 
Mr. Hardwick w'us appointed tlnur architect : ho dcsigiie<l and superin- 
tended tJie on-ctiou of their large warehouses ami ntlier Imildiiigs 
(Mr. Telhu'ii being the enginetu' for the hocks); and he had also been 
cotJceiiiL'd in the numerous eoiupoDsation cases whir:h arose in clearing 
Hway the Louses which thickly covere«l the site. Iii 1827 Mr. J I ant- 
wick was elected by the governors of St. Rarthrdoniew’s Hospital to 
succeed his fatlier as architect to that institution — an appuintuieut 
which lie has resigned only in the present year (IS.^iG) in favour of liis 
Bon. In 1>29, on the dncfase iif Mr. Charles 1h>a/Jey, he w'as elected 
architect to tlic Goldsniitlis’ C-ornpany, and suoii after his appoint- 
ment Wits reijuired to make the ilesiirns for a new hall : tlieso being 
deciileil upon, lie siijierinlfMided the erection of tlie present buSHiiig, 
the exterior being coni ph'ted in 1832, and tlie building being opened 
with a b:iiKpiei fni the 1 Gth of July 1835. In the year 1832 he also 
completed for the same i'nmpaiiy, the Grammar School at Stock- 
port, Lnncfishire, which is in the Tudor gotliic style. After this 
time Mr. Hardwick carried on a large practice. Amongst his works, 
was the entrance to the hhi.'-^tou Station ef the Ijoiidon and Ririning- 
haiu Railway, remarkahh; for the gr^at scale of the Givciaii-Dorie 
order, which he has tln rc emjdoycd. In 18*11 he was applied to by 
the heiiciiers of Ijincoln's Inn to design the New Hall and Library. 
In this work Mr. Hardwick was greatly assisted by his sun, having 
during the ])eriod <if its progress been attacked by a H«*vere illness, 
from wliicli he has since liardly recovered. With his other appoint- 
ments, he has hold the oltiee of anbitect to Orecmwich 1 1 ospital, in 
which he succeeded the lato Mr. Kaye. He w.is architect to the 
late Duke of Wellingtou during many 3’eura to the time of his death, 
and in his profesnioiial ca]>ncity followed the hero to his grave. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in November 1839, 
and in February 1841 became a Royal Academician. He has received 
the royal gold medal from the lustilute of Rritish Architects, of 
which body he is a fellow, and has held the ollice of vice-president ; 
he a]»o received one of the gold medals at the i’aris Kxhibiliou of 
isr>ri,atid has bet-ii a fellow of the Royal Society since the year 1828. 

*riiiLir CiiAULKS Hauiuvk'k. the soil of Mr. liiilip Hardwick, 
rfft?rred to above, has hiiiistdf designed and supci intended iininy 
important buildings during tlie last few years, both in the Jtidian and 
Gothic styles of arehitinitiiro. Ho was a jmpil of Mr, Lilwarii RIore, 
but, iiaving gone to his fatlier in 1841, or 1842, soon ufttT this time 
be was engaged upon the designs of most of their joint productions. 
His own principal London work U the Great VVesterii Hotel at 
Paddington ; and the recent additions to the London and North- 


Western Euston Station were designed by him. His last work is a 
ridiiig-hoiiHii at Knightsbndgc, for the Duke of Wellington. 

HARDWICKK, PHILIP YORKE, fikst Katil of, was the son 
of ail attorney at Dover, whero he wa-s bom on the Ist of December 
1(590. His father was in very indifferent oircumstances, and wholly 
unable to afford him the education generaUy bestowed upon young 
men in Ids station of life. I’lie great abilities of the son enabled iiim 
however to surmount all difficulties, lie was a great favourite with 
Mr. Samuel Morhiiid, a man of considerable loamiiig, who kept a 
school at lietlinal Green, at which he was placed for a sliort time. 
AVhen removed to tho office of Mr. Salkeld, an ciuiucut solicitor in 
London, his diligence and talents won the respect and esteem of that. 
goTitleinan also. So steady was his perseverance, and so rapid his 
progress in the knowledge of the law, that Mr. Salkeld caused him to 
be entered of tlie Middle Temple in November 1708, a.s a preparatory 
Htop to his call to the bar. During the time he was keeping his terms 
he became acquainted with Mr. Parker, one of the sous of Jjonl 
Chief- Justice Maccleslield, the consequence of which was an intro- 
duction it) Lord Maccleslield, who highly appreciated Yorke’s merits, 
and employed liim as the companion and tutor of his sons. To this 
fVirtiiiiate acquaintance the rapid and extraordinary success of Mr, 
Y'orkc at the bar is mainly attrihii tabic. In -May 1715 he was called 
to the bar, when the support of Jiis old benefactor Salkolil, who was 
ill very extensive practice as a solicitor, together with the favour and 
patronage of Lord Maccleslield, enabl-'d him at the very oiilset to 
ac<|uire lui exteusivi? ]»r:ictice : indeed the favoiiriti-iiii of Lor*l Manel =0- 
liehl, even in court, justly oilbuded and aggrieved many tild and emiiieiit 
prucLiiioiiers. 

The elevation of Lord Maccleslield to tlio woolsack (1 71 9) enabled 
him fiirtlier to promote the interests of Jiis favourite, ami aceonlingly, 
ihrongh liis interference, in the same year Vorko took his seat in the 
Hoiiso of Commons as member for Lowes, the whole ^^xpeIlses of his 
election being defrayed by the ministry. In the saim* year lie inarriod 
Mrs, Lygon, a 3'ouiig widow, the dnughter of Mr. < ‘ocks, a gentleman 
of good estate in Worcesti-rsbiro, and tlie niece of Lord Homers and 
Sir Joseph J(‘kyl. then iiiiisier of the rolls. 

Ju March 1729, while upon the circuit, and within five years after 
his call to the bar, he was, through the iiitluunce of his ]».itrou tlie 
chancellor, ajipoluted Bullcitor-geiieral. 'J'iiis step was a very iiazarduus 
one; for besides the professional jealousy which w.is perhaps not 
unjustly excited lowanls him, iio had to contimd with the doubts felt 
by all jiarties whether so young a man could be possessed of suilicient 
learning and <*xperieiiee to discharge the duties of a leading eouii.sel. 
The tiileiits however which he displayetl in the conduct of the business 
in which he was empLoyod soon made it evident that lie was fully 
equal to the duties of his new station. Shortly after his iippointmeiil 
ho was knighted ; and iu 1724 iie was made aitornoy giuieral. It was 
after this ]ioriod that his patron, Lord Maccleslield, was iuijioachel for 
gross coiTiqitioii in office, and Sir J'hilip Yorke hu<l groat difliculty in 
j>roeuriug hiinself to he excused from the ta'^k of assisting the 
luuiiag of the Commons in making good their charge, jii .17* 
having held tho otlico of attorney-general nearly ten years, lie was 
appointed Lord Chief-«I ustieo of the Kings Rcneli, and created Rtiroii 
Hardwicke. He presitiod iu the Kiiig'ii Reiich for three years and a 
half, during whii!]i period ho .added largely to his former high repu- 
tation. (u>u the ileath of Lord Chancellor Talbot (173i7) he was raised 
to the dignity of lord ehaiieeilor. It is upon his judgments as chan- 
cellor Unit the i*e)>utHtjou of liord Hardwicke is priiicrjuilly fouii-lcd ; 
ho held the great seal during nearly twenty years, di.speiising justice 
throughout that period with the most cons u inmate skill at a lime 
when the principles of equity jurisdiction were by no means iu a 
settleil state. His int' grity was never called in qiie.stioii ; the wis loin 
:)f his deerrOB was the theme of universal eulogy, and it is a remark- 
able fact that, during the whole time that he presided in the (’ourt of 
(Uianeery, three only of liis judgments were appealed from, and thoyc 
were coulirmed hy tlu^ House of Jjords. In 1754 he was croatt-d Ivirl 
of Hardwicke and Viscouut Royston. He couLiiiued to hold the great 
seal until the 19th of November 17o(>; the Duke of Newcastle li.aving 
resigned the premiership on the lltli. After liis retirement from 
]iublic life, Lord Hardwicke divided his time betw'eeii his seat at 
Wimpole iu Caiiibridgeshirc and his house in GroBVeiior-Ht|uare, enjoy- 
ing unimpaired his vigorous intellect until nearly the close of his 
seventy-third year, when he vras attacked hy a disorder which proved 
fatal on the Gth of March 17G4. The labours of Lord Jlardwicke's 
mind are recorded in his legal judgments. They are preserved, so 
far as the points decided by them, in the reports of Atkyiis and 
V^cscy, sen., and in a volume published from Lord Hardwicke’s own 
notes by Mr. West. Some notes of his decisions have also boon made 
public by Mr. Leo. These volumes however do not give any notion of 
the laugiiago iu which the judgments were delivered. Few speci- 
mens of his style of writing remain. A short treatise, ‘A Disenurao 
of the Judicial Authority oI‘ the Master of the Rolls,’ has been uttri- 
buteil to him, and sutiie few letters Jiave bceu preserved by Dr. Hirch. 
It lias also been said that he wa^ the author of the paper iu the 
* Spectator* for the 2Sth of April 1712, signutl Philip Homebred ; but 
this statOLucut is exceedingly doubtful. 

^ HARDY\ PKTKR, one of the most distinguished living actuaries, 
and a member of the Royal Society, was born iu Jamaica and educated 
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ill liingland. His father won an officer in the Royal Artillery^ who died 
ill the year 1814, very shortly after his birth. Mr. Hardy is one of 
thortc to whom we are more especially indebted for the application of 
the purely mutheuiatical sciences to the practical ailaira of life. In 
Gounectiou with other important undortakings, ho drew out the tables 
for various lifc-iuisuraiice cotnpiuiies, and has written several works on 
the theory of insurance ; but that which lias rendered his name more 
generally known, is the publication of a now system of notation as 
applied to the contingencies oriifo-assiirauce, in which ho appears as a 
rival to Professor 1 >« Morgan and Mr. Milne. In the year 1847 he took 
an active part in the lorinatiuu, and became vice-president, of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, an association for the purpose of elevating the status of 
the profession, and of educating the young members in mathematical 
aud statistical hariiing essential to the busiuesH of life-assuriince. 

HAliDVNU, JOHN, one of our old historians, descended of a 
respectable northern family, Wiia horn in i:i78, aud at the early ago of 
twelve was udmitUd into the family of Sir Henry Pei^cy, oldest sen of 
the Marl of Morthumherlaud, known by the name of Hoinjiur, with 
whom ho fought as a voluntetT at tlio battles of Homildon and (Joko- 
lawc. After the death of his patron, whom ho aucom])a]iied in the 
JigliL of SJii'owfebiiry, as soon us a pardon Jiad boon jiruciaiincd lor the 
adhi.'ivnts of the Percys, Hardyiig enlisted initier the banner of Sir 
.ibihi'i't Uinfraviltj, who was coiiiiocted with the Percys by affinity, 
and iiiidor whoiii in I lUo ho became constable of tlio castle of Wiirk- 
worLh in is'orthuiiil-orlund. How long ho reinuinetl at Wark worth is | 
unknown, Init his knowledge of Scottish geography seems soon to 
Jiiive engagcLl him in the fcccret sm'vice of his country. Tlie exact time 
when JIanlyng was lirst sent to obtain restitution of the deeds of 
homage, whieii liiid been givou up by Mortimer in the minority ol 
IvUvard 1 J 1., ilocs not apjieiu*, but it must have bfcii early iu the reign 
of Henry V. He rcniaiiied in Scut bind three years and a half, inde- 
fatigable ill the ivseareli, and obtained som ‘ at the lui/ard of his life. 
Ill 141b \\e liiid him, with Sir JCobert Uiiifravile, atteu<iant on the 
king at llarlieiir. Ilia journal of the march which preceded the 
ineimn-alile Ijattle of Agiiieourt forms one of the most trurious ]>asHagod 
ill his ‘ Chroiiii-Ie.' In 1*1 Hi he aceompauied tlio Duke of Uedford to 
tlio .^e:v-hgiit at the niouth of the Seine. 

An obscure umUcc. in a rubric of the Lansdow'ue maiiuacripb of 
llanlyug's ' Ciirojdele* intiiiiaies that he was at Rome iu l l’JI. Soon 
sdicr we liuvl him again employed in ascertaining the fealty due from 
the Scottish king^. In one or two iiasaages of his ‘ t Jhruniclo ’ he 
difttiiu'tly ulliidcis to an incurable injury received, as he hiinseif 
. xpi esses it, lor Ihi jands right; ainl in one or two others he sbittrs 
Tlieetl’erof u thousaini marks wliieb hatl been inado to him by King 
Jiiiiics 1. t»f Scotland, on condition of his embezzling H<ime ol the 
«!arlier iii.-iriiim'iitM he had procured. Tlie letter of ju'oteolioii Jroiii 
li-iiig .lanirs, making tins oiler, is still ja'cscrvo^l among the ancient 
dceils in tin; (.i'h:i]it<;r- i louse at WcsttidiiHlcr. ill another passage ol 
his * Ciiiuiiielc,' as well as m an address to King Henry VI., iiardyrig 
mentions 4 bn marks as the price for which he obtained some other of 
the deetls of homage. Notwithstanding these <leclarations huvyever, 
^c\eIal writers have coiisidcre<i iiiir author as a tlexleruus ami iiulabie 
lorgcr, who niiiiiufact iired the dce<ls for which he soiigJit reward. Uhe 
s|>urious instruments by whieii King Ihivid 11. and King Robert 11. 
were made to acknowledge the superiority of Ihiglaiid appeal* priuci- 
pally to have occti-'-ioncc.l this strung charge of labrieatioii ; but whether 
Harilyug in liis zeal for liis coiiutiy became tbe tool of some more 
poweriul j>crsuii, or was iiiifiosed upon ill the jiurchase of the deeds, 
caimut now be thoroughly asci-rtained. 

Actively as 1 lardy ng was engaged in life, he fieoms to have been 
coll^•t:ln1 ly employeil iu gathering iiialerLals for his ‘ (Jhroiiiele, the 
lirsh c.oniposition of v.diicli Ikj tinished towiuxl the latter end ol the 
mimirity of Henry VI. 'i'he Lausdowiie manuscript already referred 
to closes with the life of Sir Robert Umfravile, wlio died .laiiuary ‘JTth 
Mod, under whom Jlarilyng reeiiis to Jiave lived, iu hii latter years, 
as constable of Kyuie toastie in Liiiculuohiro. 

Of tlie rt^wards whicn Hardyng ujipcars to have received, the lirsl 
was in tlie 18th Jli-nry \1., when he had a grant lor life of 10/. per 
aiiiiiini out of the uiaiior or alien precoptory of Wyloughtoii, m the 
county of Lincoln. Ju the 19th Henry VI. a conliriuation of the grunt 
occurs for bcvcii years, with the further grunt alter that time of the 
reversion of the manor bn* life. In llbT he received a pension of SiU/. 
a year for life, charged iu the patent'roll upon the revenues ol tho 
euiinty of Lincoln. 

The evening of llardyiig’s days was passed in the entire recoui- 
positiou of his work for Richard, duke of York, lather to King 
J'btward IV., who fell iu the battle of Wakelicld, Docomber Slst 1460. 
It Was afterwards presented to King Kdward 1\'. himself. The history 
comes no lower ihiiu Ihu flight of Henry VI. to Scotland; but, from 
a passage in whitffi tho i]uoeu is mentioned, it is evident that ho could 
Hilt have finisheil hi.s work bidore 14 Ob. How long he survived its 
completion is iiiiknuW'n, but lie must then have been at least eighty- 
seven years of age. 

‘ The (Jhrunitde of Jlion Hardyng, in Metre, from tho first beg} nnyiig 
of Lugluude vnto the rcigue of Lilwanle the l''i)urth,* was printed by 
Draltuu iu l£4a; to whicli Cirufion added a eontinualion to tho 34th 
Henry VllL, a small thick quarto ; aud it is not a little singular that 
thcro should bo two editions of this work, both printed in tho same 


mouth of the same year, January lfi43, differing in almost every page, 
aud one, iu Grafton's own portion, containing twenty-nine pages more 
than the other. A collation of both, together with tiiat of a valuable 
mauuscript of Hardyng, was published Liy tho beoksellers of Loudon 
in 1812, under the care of Sir Henry Rllis. 

The present printed text of lliu*dyug's * Chronicle ^ is from the 
recomposition presented to Kdward IV. The ‘ Chronicle,' a-» written 
for Henry VI., the only liiaiiuBcript known of which is preserved in 
the Lunsdowne Collection in the Hritish MiiHeiitii, has novor been 
printed. It dittbrs iu every page from the iirinted ccqiy. Heamo had 
intended^ its publication. Several manuscripts of tho later text of 
Hardyug's * Chronicle * are extaiit : one in the Harleiau Collection, 
No. 8t)l ; uiio i u Scldcii's ; another in the 1 hiucoaii (.'ollectioii in tho 
Bodleian ; and one iu the Ashmoloau Library at Oxford, A sixth manu- 
script was formerly preserved hi the library of Basil, earl of Denbigh. 

HARK, JCLIUS CHARLKS, a distinguished Ruglisli divine and 
controversialist, wa.s horn in 17lK», aud was one of tlie sons of the 
Rev. Robert Hare, rector of Hurstmouceaux and vicar of N infield iu 
Bubsox, who was the sou of Dr. Kruiicis Hare, bishop of (Uiichestcr. 
He was educated at Trinity Coll»!gi*, Cambridge; was a fellow of the 
College; and graduated B.A. ami M.A. 1819. Ju 18:12 he 

was instituted to the rectory of HiirstiiionceaUx (a living beluugiug to 
his family); iu 1840 he was appointed Archdeacon of Lewes; in ISyl 
he became one of the prebendaries of Ciiiclicster ; and in ]8;>;> he 
I was nominated one of Uer Majesty's ehapluius. lie died at Hurst- 
nioiiceaiix on the 23rd of January 1 8b j. Such are the jirincipal 
external facts iu the life of a man whose personal inllucuci^ iu his day 
was very great, aud who has be.sitles left somo coiitnhutious to our 
literature. His first literary ap])curance of any note was in 1827 when, 
in coiijuncLioii wiLli a 3'uunger brother (the Jiov. Augustus William 
Hare, M.A. oi New College, uxluid, aud rector of Alton Barnes, Wilt- 
shire, wlif> died iu 1834), he published a volume of miscelJanoouH 
thouglits and observations ciititlod Mlurssert at 'JViith, by Two 
Bruthers.’ (Subseiiueut and 4‘idarged editions of this work have 
been jniblished ; ami also a * Soeoud iSurics ’ umlor the same title). 
In 1828, in coiijiincLioii with the Itev. < Tliirlwall. afterwards bishop 
of St. David's, Mr. Hare iqi poured as Irauslator of * Niebuhr's History 
of Ihiiiie,' from the German. Uf liis Hubse(|iient publications, the 
following arc tlio more im[)ortaut: ‘The <ffiildreii of LJght ; a 
.Sermon,' 1.828; ‘A Vindication of xNiebuhr's History of Romo from 
the ehatgos of tlie l^uarterly Review,’ 1821) : ‘ Sermon-: priiacht d before 
the L'mversity uf Cambridge,' l8;;i); ‘The Victory of Faith, and 
oti.er SermoiiH,' l84() ; * 'J'hc Better i'rosjiectsof tLie ( 'huidi : a Charge 
to tho lUer;jy of tiio Arehdoaconry of l.c\veH/ 18H); ‘The Unity of 
till! l.'nurch : a Sernion,' .I84b; * The Mis^ion of tho Con dorter, and 
other Seriiiuus,' 2 vois., J -4d ; * The Meau.s uf Unity : a Charge,' 1817 ; 

‘ A Letter to tlio Dean of Cliiehester on the .XgiUitioii exciutl hy the 
ajipuiutmeut of Dr. Hampden ti> tho See of ilereford,' 184S; * The 
Duty of the Church iu Times of Trial ; a Clnirg**,' 18-18 ; ‘ Tlie True 
Remedy for the Kvils of tho. A«.'o : a Ciiarge,’ 184'J; * Kdueatioii the 
ueeessiry of Mankind : a Sermon/ 18bl ; *TIi»? Coute-it w'lth Romo : a 
Charge,' ]8b2; ‘Vindication uf Lutner against ids roc:oiit, Lugli-sh 
lissaiiuiits (H. JIallam, Ks([., J. ii. Newman, W. (i. Ward, aii<l Sir 
William Hamilton;,' I8b4. From this list it will be seen tliat Arch- 
deacon iiuri:'s eiiief ucllvity was in tlieologicaJ literature ami (.‘cciesias- 
tieul controversy, iu tho eiiLireli he was rugardeii, along with his J'rieud 
Mr. Maurice, os being at tho heuil of what has been called “the broad 
party,” as distinct from either the “ high " or tho “ low.” Tim iirierality 
ofhis ojduious in philosophy and his tuleriiucc uf religious diilV-reiiees, 
may be lulunvd Irom the fact of his having iieeu tho intimate friend 
of the late John Sterling, whose roinauis he edited, with a long and 
uffectiunate iin-moir in 18 18. Jt was iMr. Carlyle’s clissatisfactiou with 
his iin-uioir, as an account of his frieud, that led him to write Ids 
‘Lileof Sterling.' Mr. Hare's memory is held in high veneration, not 
only by those n Ijo reganleii him as an cccle.iiastical ii.‘ader, but also 
by many who had ieuriit to rc.-jpecL him us an earnest tniuker on 
social and philosophic Hubjecis. 

ilARlNGToN, SIR JDHN, was burn at Kel. loii near Bath, in the 
year ludl. His mother was a natural daughter of Henry Vlll., aud 
liis father held an office in the cuurb of tiiat monarch. This pair 
having uu one uccasiun .sliown grout licK-iity to the princess (alterwards 
queen) Klizabotii, she maiiife.stod her gratitude by standing godmother 
to their sou John. »Sbe wixs afterwards wont to si>eak of him as “ that 
witty fellow, iiiy godson,” or “ that merry poet, my god.soii,” or in 
some such wiiy. 

Having boon ediiuaUd at J^tou aud at Christ's College, < ?iini bridge, 
and having afterwards for a short time made a pretence of studying 
law, lie, by iiieaus of his wit aud many aecomphshmeuts, gained tho 
notice of t,»U0LU Kli/abeth, aud became a member of her court. Ho 
hail exercise. I his wit, <m one occunioii, in transJatiug a tale out of 
Ariosto's * Ci'lando l*'urioso,’ (the Btury of Gi.icundo, in the twouty- 
uiglith bouk), and lie circulated thi.H among tlio laiiies ol tho court, 
who were greatly pleased with it. When the qiiciju saw it, wo are 
told th.st she affected great indignation at the iudeliaicy of some |ms- 
sages, uiul, by way uf punishment, lurbad llaringtou tho court until 
iio hud translated the whole poem. This ho uccompiiahod in 1591, 
and <ledic;nted it to the queen. 

When the Karl of Kssex was appointed Lord Licuteiiaui of Ireland 
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in 161)9, llarington was made a commAudcr of borae under liord 
Southauipton, in birt Ri‘rvice. When Khhcx shortly after made his 
precipitate n turn tu IJugland, Iliirington was one of the few oflicers 
ivhotiJ he chose to accuuipany him, and he came in for a sliare of the 
queeu'H indignatiou. She was angry also, wo arc told, that Kssex 
had, in Ireland, conferred on llarington the honour of knighthood. 
** I came to court,” writes Hariiigton to one of his friends, “ in the 
very heat nnd height of all dis]>]casurcB ; after 1 had boon there hiil 
an Jiotir, 1 was threuieiicd with the Fleet; 1 answered poetically that 
* coming so late from 'the land -service, 1 hoped that 1 should not he 
pressed to serve in her majesty's fleet in I'leet Street.' After three 
days every man wondered to sec me at liberty.” But the queen 
shortly relented, and then, wriit^s Sir John in the true stylo of a 
courtier, “ 1 seemed to tnyp.elf, for the time, like SI. I’aul, rapt itp in 
the third heaven, whore ho heard wonls not to bo uttered by men.” 
On the accession of Jami.*s 1. in 1G02, llarington eoiitiiiued in ]>oi<ses- 
sion of royal favour. Mo now wrote for the i)rivato use of Prince 
Henry his 'Brief View of the State of the ('huroli,* which is an 
account of the hiKhops who lived ill the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James 1. Ho died in j(J12. 

Besides the translatitni of the 'Orlando Furioso’ and the 'Brief 
View of the State nf thiJ Churrli/ which have been mentioned, Sir 
John JIuriiiglon wrote a satiricid ponn entitled the * iM<!tiiTnorj>hu8fS 
of Ajax,' a volume of e])igrainfs and severid oeeaHionai pieces in verse, 
several of which nuuaiii unpublished. 1 lisejiigratns nml letters, many 
of which are )>resei*ved in i faring ton’s ‘Nugai Aiiti(|u.'e,* show him to 
have been a man of wit and taste; and the 'View of the State of the 
(^lureli * is pleai-autly written. 

HAKLKS, GOJ'TLIEB (or TH KoPlllLCS) CTlBLSToPJIKU, a 
learned and laboiious German philohiger, wa.s born at Culmbaeh in 
IT'lb, died Novetiiher ti, iSin. Jle held several ncudeiiiieal otiices in 
the university (if Erlangen, and published many editions of Greek 
and Latin uiithnrH, which howt^ver are not highly esteemed. His 
chaiiicbir is that of ii laborious student rather tiian of a judicious and 
able critic. His best works are his * Intruduciions to tlici 1 fistory of the 
Greek and of the liatin Language ; ’ and his * Lives of the Most Eminent 
Philologors of c»ur age,' a V4jry useful collection to those who are con- 
cerned with literary biography, 1770, V * voIh. Broitiu;. The 

most im])ortant of his publicatious is an edition of the ' Bibliotheca 
Gneea’ of Fabriciiis, Hamburg, 1790*1 Ml, in 12 vuls. 4 to, which 
cuiituinH great additions, and a new iirriuigcniieut of the original 
matter [Faiuiicius, J. A.] 

IIAitLEY, ItOBKllT, EAltL (>K t)XP01tl>, was horn in London 
in 1001, of a family long of distinguished note in the county of 
Hereford. His grandfather, Sir Uobt^rt Harley, was ninster of the 
mint in the reign of ('harlc's I., and his father, Sir Edward, was 
governor of Duiikcjrque after the Bestoration. In the troubles of the 
J7th century the Jlurloys acted with the Presbyterian ]jarty, of which 
the family was couHidei'ed one of the liea<lp, and although both Sir 
Uobert aud his sun Sir Edward took the lield on the side ui the parlia- 
nieiit ill the early jiart of thu civil war, they went int(» opjiosition 
when the republicans obtained the asconclaney, and Sir J*)dward after- 
wards took ail active t])art in biinging about the Uestoration. The 
subject of the ]iiH3seut article entered parliainciit after the Jh'volutiun 
as member for Tregony, luid afterwards sat for Kudnor, prufesoiug for 
Home time the whig priiicijdes of his family. After u transition 
period however, in whieli he fulluwed a course that ]>er[i1exed and 
successively cxeitcid the expectations of all parties, lie w'ont fairly 
over to the Toric^s, and soon became one of their most active and 
elUcieut combatants in the Houso of Coniuions. In the ilousi^ which 
met under the tor^^ adininistration of lioelu?sicr and Godolpliiii, in 
February 1791, Hurley was eheted speaker by a great majority; and 
even ill the next parliament, which assenihled in Decciubcr of the 
same year, although his friends now appeared in diminished niuiiber.s, 
they wore still strong enough to place liiin again in the chair. He 
was a third time chosen to tlie same oilicu by Queen Anno's iirst par- 
liament, in October 1702, and mdaiiird it till April 170-1, when he 
was made secretary of state. He is believed to have been jiriiieipally 
indebted for this iironiotiou to the good offices of Miss Abigail Hill, 
who hud been introduced into tlie royal household by her (*ousiii 
Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, aud who was by this time beginning 
to supplant her patroness in tlie qitoiui’s favour. Mi-s Hill's father, it 
seems, a morchaut iu the city, who had fallen into distressed cireuiii- 
Htaucos, WHS as near a rcLitioii of Harley as her mother was of the 
duchess ; aud this ciroumstanee had jirobahly something to do in 
bringing him and the daughter together. According to the scandalous 
chronicle of the DiicheHs of Marlborough, JSliss Hill, having fixed her 
airoctioiis on Mr. Mu:»ham, the queen's page, a]»i>liod to her cousin 
Harley for his aid iii forwoi^ing her object : by iiarloy’s niauagemeiit 
she became Mrs. Mashani; and in return she exert cd all her iuliucncc 
to attach the weak mind of the queen to Hurley and his friends. It 
is certain that from this time tlie and Hurley acted in confederacy 
agiiiimt the Marlborough interest. J n this state of things the latter 
party began to seek a new sujiport by iiicliiiiug towards the Whigs ; 
and various circumstauoes chuuoed fur the luonicnt to favour this 
line of policy. In the pai'liamoiit which mol in UcLober 1705, the 
Whigs wtre stronger than they iiad been since the begiuniug of the 
reign ; this suiUced to introduce into the cabinet two distinguished 


members of that party, William Cowper, Eaq. (afterwards Lord 
Cowper), as lord chanooilor, aud Chiailes, earl of Sunderland, tlie son- 
in-law of Marlbor(»ugh, as one of the Heeroiaric.^ of state. But the 
struggle was finally decided against Hurley by the jniblic sii^^picion 
and odium to which he became exjiosed in couscquciico of the con- 
viction of one of his clerks named Gregg, for carrying on a treasonahlo 
corresfioTideiico with France. Gregg, who was executed for his crime, 
loft. 0 paper with the sherilf, in whicli he entirely excul]mted Harley : 
even this however did not allay the outcry against the latter ; it w'as 
said that he himself was ilio writer of the papi-r, which ho had 
iuduet:d Ch*(‘gg tt> sign aud to didivor by the promise of a rejirieve. 
On the other hand, Harley’s I'rioiid.s asserted that tlio strongest 
endeavours were made by the opposite party to suborn Gregg, and to 
pnivuil u|>on him, by the promise of a pardon, to accuse Harley. In 
the beginning of February 1 708, after the conviciion, but before the 
cx(!cntiuii, of Gregg, the Duke nf Marlborough aud Lord Godolphin 
intimated to the queen that unloss Harley wesre removctl, they would 
leave her service; on this, altbougU it is believed that the queen was 
hci'solf willing to incur the threatened risk of coiitiiiniiig to Kii]>port 
him, the secretary resigned, along with his friend St. John (afterwards 
Lunl Bolingbroko). Harley remained out of powtu* for about two 
years aud a half ; at the end of wliicli time the WJiig minUtry was 
partly undermined by his intrigues and tlio.'te of Mrs. Mashain, partly 
destroyed by its own imprudence and over-coidideiice. lu August 
1710 Godolphin was dismissed, ami Harley was appointed chancellor 
of the Exchequer, all the other Wliig members of the cabinet having 
at the same time resigned or been inrued out, aud Tori(*s put in their 
phiocs. A new purUameut was toon after called, which (‘om])letely 
sanctioned this arraiigeiiieut ; so iuOamed was the temper of the 
public iTiiiid against the laic ministry, that only about a hundred of 
their friends were returned from all England. Thei.)akc and i^ucliess 
of Marlborough, aud all their ooimoctions, were now C(>mplet>ely dis- 
carded both from oiiico aud from the queen's favour, which coiitinuod 
to the end of htr life to be W' holly engrossed by Mrs. Ma-^harn (whoso 
husband was soon after made a peer), and by those to whom she huit 
her influence and protection. 

On the SLli of March 1711 an accidtmi happened to Harley which in 
tlui end proved very serviceable to his sclu>mes of ambition : a IVeiich 
emigrant, who called hiinsolf the Marquis de Guis(;ard (he was in fact 
an abb(^, and brother of the Count de Giiircartl), having boon appre- 
hended on a charge of high treason and brought for examination to 
the eock]>it, suddenly seized a iiouknifo and struck at tlic minister. 
Hailey’s wound was very slight, but he took care to remain as long as 
pOHsible in the surgeon’s hands. In May following he was a|ipointe>l 
lord high treasurer, being about the same time created Earl of Oxford 
and Earl Mortimer, and invested with the Order of Urn (iart:;r. .\s 
the victories of Marlborough constituted the glory of the Godo1]>1iiu 
udmiuUtj^'atiuii, the peace uf Utrecht, concliuled M;iy 5tli 17lo, is the 
event for which that of Harley is cliielly memorable. It was after tlii.-i 
that the jealousy between the premier and Boliiigbrokc hs^uiiied the 
character of an ojicn rivalry, altliough it is believed to have been Icr- 
nicubing m secret for years liofore. 'rhe ambitions and iiiirigniiig 
dispositions of tlie men, both it is probable equally unpriiicipleil, made 
it impossible that they should long coJitiuuo to act lugether ufLer their 
one cummou object, the achieveineut of peace with l''r:iiice, ceased to 
unite their ellbrts. Buliugbroke hail now the art to gain the favourite, 
Ijiidy Mashani, wliose inllueiicc Harley, on the other liaiul, seems to 
liave erroneously calculated tlnit he was by this time suflieieutJy 
ostsiblishcd to despise. It was soou proved that he was wrong ; on 
the 27tli of July .1714 tho lord treasurer received his dismisi-al. It is 
said that a few days before ho had excited the determined veti;Tcanc<j 
of J^ady Mosliaui by demurriiig to a grant of an annuity of 1500/. a 
year which she had obtained from the queen. TJie queen's dt^aih, 
three days after, put an end for ever to the political existence of butli 
Oxford and Boliugbroke. In August 1715 both were impeached by 
the House of CoinmouH. Wlieii iSt. John made liis escape to France, 
Haurley was committed to the Tower, and there he lay for nearly two 
years. At last, in June 1717, ho was on his own petition brought to 
trial before tbs* House of Lords; but the Goniinn ns not appearing to 
prosecute their jnipeachineiit, the prisoner was on the Isb of July 
acquitted aud diseharged. Dm iiig hU couiiuomeut the Earl of Oxford 
wrote to .lames offering his services, nnd, after his acquittal, wo find 
from the Stuart papers that he was consulted by James and by homo 
of the leading Jacobites ; aud at one time James appears to have desired 
that his ull'airs hdiould bo placed under tho direction of a single h(;ad 
iustciul of a (ronncil, aud he expressed Ids wish that Lord Oxford should 
assume that ofHeo : but nothing further appears to have been doiio iu 
the mattf'r. Henceforth the Karl uf Oxford lived iu retirement till his 
death, May 21st 1724, He was succeeded iu his titles and estatifs by 
Edward, his oldest sou by his first marriage with JOlizabetli, daughter 
of Thomas Foley, Esq., whose brother was made Baron Foley iu 1711, 
bcin^^ one of the twelve peers then iutrodiicc-d iu a body into the House 
of Lords, 

Lord 1 )xford showed his attaehineut to literature both by his patronage 
of iSwife, JVipo, and otbern, and by the extensive and valuable library of 
printed books and manuscripts which he spared no pains or expense 
to collect ; the manuscripts were purchased by parliament (20 th of 
Geo. IV.) and now form the well-known Horloian collection in the 
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Britiali Museum. His own writings do not show much literary talent. 
They aro, a Letter to Swift on Cori'ectiug and Iinpruviug the English 
Tongue ; an Essay on Public Ch-eilit ; an J^issay on Loans ; and a Vin* 
flication of the Rights of the Commons of England. Ue has given an 
account of his own administration in a letter to the queen, written a 
few days before his dismissal, which is printed in Tindal's History and 
elsewhera On this subject also may be consulted the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Accuiint of her own Life, and the anonymous reply to 
that work by James Ualph, entitled ' Tim Other Side of the Question* 
(8vo, London, 1742), many of the iiiateriiils of which had evidently 
been supplied by the Oxford family. The proceedings on the trial of 
Lord Oxford are in the * State Trials.’ 

HARLOW, GEOROE HIONUY, was bom in Loudon in 1787. He 
was the only son of his parents ; his father, who w'as a merchant, died 
while ho was an infant, and ho was brought up by his mother, who 
watched with int .rest and anxiety the early development of her sou’s 
talent for drawing. He was educated for a fow years at Westminster 
School, but when about sixteen he was placed with a Flemish latidscapo- 
])aiutor of the nutne of Do Curt, whom he loft for Mr. Druiniiioiid, A.ILA., 
the portrait-painter ; and he was finally placed in the studio of Sir 
Thomas (then Mr.) Lawrence, in Greek Street, with the privilege of 
copying pictures there from nine uutil four o'clock, but with an e8[iecial 
provifejo that he should receive no instruction of any kind for this 
]>rivilcge he paid one hundred guineas per annum. At the expiration 
however of a year and a half the uiustcr and impil quaiTcllcd. Law- 
rence used to employ Harlow to dead-colour, and Harlow had so far a 
share iu painting a much-admired dog in a portrait of Mrs. Aiigersteiii 
that, at the Augersteiu's, ho had tlio iiiiprudeuce to claim it as liis own. 
This came of course to the cars of Lawrence, who iu consequence dis- 
inissed his pupil. Harlow has the credit of having reveuged Lawrence's 
rcHentmimt by painting a caricature of his style upon a si'^u-board at 
h«])8om, iu one corner of wdiich he wrote, * T. ij., Greek Street, Soho.’ 

Harlow however had perhaps no groat m-cd of such assistance or 
instruction as ho w^ould be likely to obtain from Lawrence ; he pos- 
sessed a lino feeling for colour, a tolerably correct eye for form, and 
great facility of cxecuti<iii, especially in portraiture in small, whethtu* 
iu pencil, crayons, or oil-colours, lie never studied at tlio Royal 
Academy : he jirofossed to cousider study in schools aud academies sis 
Ko much time spent iu the destruction of originality. His first ]»icturo 
of note was * Hubert and I’riuco Arthur,’ but he painted few historical 
pieces ; the must celebrated of thorn is the * Trial of C^uoeii Ciitheriue,’ 
of which the principal characters wore portraits of the Ivcmblo family ; 
Mrs. Siddons us «^,ueeu Gatberiue. Harlow painted many portraits, of 
whicdi tlic best is certainly that of Fuseli, a work iu every res[)ect of 
great merit, painted for Mr. Knowles, Fuseli's biograplicr. The 
j)ortraits of Nurthcote and Nollckciis are also among his best Wtirks, 

Having alrcaily obtained a coii.siderable reputation aud some moans, 
Harlow set out in JuiiO 1S].^ upon a visit to J tome, where he attracted 
great notice and exoitctl sosm^ wonderincut Ijy coTuplebitig an eflbctive 
copy of tho * Trauhfigiiratiou,’ by Jtalfaelh?, iu eightium day^s. Canova 
was iiiucli plciiscil with it, and told Harlow that it looked like tbe 
work of cigittecii wet'ks ; he exhibited oue of Harlow's pitrtiircs at hi.s 
lioiise, and it proeured him Ills cleeLiou as a member of the A(»ulcmy 
of JSt. Luke, whiire it was also exhibited. Harlow before ho Itd'i. London 
was a candidate ftir the degree of associate in tho Royal Academy, but 
bo laid only one vote, that of Fuseli. He died in Loinloii on the 4th 
of February LSIU in the ihirty-Bccoud year of his age, aud shortly after 
his return from Italy. He was elected a member of the Academy of 
Florence on his passago lioine through that city. His biographers 
ilescribe him as having been frivolous in character aud prodigal iu his 
liiibits : he was however litth*. more than a youth wdiou ho dii:d. 

11 ARM ER, THOMAS, a protestaut Dissenting minister, was born at 
Norwich, in 171.^, of pitnis parents. He received his education under 
the caro of IVIr. Eumes in London, aud was ordained iu his twontif:th 
year as t)io minister of the in<lopcndont church of Watesfiehl in iSuiiblk. 
In this place lui continued till his do.^th iu 1788, ** beloved by all aud 
useful to many.” 

The work by which Hanner is principally known is his ‘Observations 
on various passages of Scripture, placing them in a new light ; compiled 
from relations incidentally mentioned iu Hooks of Voyages anrl 'I’ravels 
into the East.’ 13y the intarcst of Dr. Lowtli, bishop of Loudon, who 
warmly approved of tln^ work, Hanner obtaiuial the uiauiiscript papers 
of Chardin, which funiisbod him with a variety of curious additions 
to his work. The last and best edition was itublished, with a memoir 
prefixed, liy Dr. Adam (Marke, in J8JG, in 4 vols. 8vo. llarmer was 
also the author of ‘ An A<*count of tho Jewish Doctrine of the Resur- 
rectiou of the Dead,* and of ‘Outlines of a Now Coinnieiituiy ou the 
Rook of Solomon's Song,* Bvo, 17d8, 2ad edition, 1775. 

HARM GDI US. [ Auistoqiton.] 

HAitOLD J., sumumed Harofoot, was tho younger of the two sons 
of Canute the Great, by his mistri ss, or, acconling to others, bis first 
wife Alfgivu. Ou the death of bis father in 1 UBfi, Harold disputed the 
possession of the Euglish crown with his half brother ilardicanute, 
whom their father had designed for liis successor, and succeeded iu 
acquiring the sovereignty of Loudon and all the country to tbe north 
of the Thames. [IlAumcANUTE.J in i0.>7 the Thanes aud pt^oplo of 
Wessex also submitted to him, on which he was crowned king of all 
England, although it is stated that Egelnoth, the archbishop of Canter- 


bury, at first refiiaod either to perform the ceremony himself or to 
permit any of his bi'otlior bishops to otlici ate iu his stead. No events 
of the roigu of Harold, after he bocanio soie king, have beeu preserved, 
except that of tbe murder by his suggestion or comiiiaud of Alfred, 
i son of Etholrod, who hod landed iu England with a view to the pro- 
secution of his claim to tho English crown. Even the character of 
Harold may be said to be unknown — some of the chrouiclora repre- 
aeutiug him ns n friend to tlic church, others as not even professing a 
belief in Christianity. 11c died iu 1010, aud was succeeded by his 
brother Ilardicanute. The common accuutit of his Biirname of Haro- 
foot is tliat it was given him for his swiftuoss in riiuuiug ; it is said 
thiit, in his favourite amusement of the chase, ho used often to ]>ursuo 
the game ou foot. According to Mrompton, it refers merely to his 
general preference of walking to riding -a most uubiM‘otniiig taste, says 
ihat annalist, for a king. Auotlicr explanation is that his foot was 
hairy. 

HAROLD II. was the socoud of the sons of Godwin, earl of Kent. 
This Godwin, or Gudin, makes liis first appearance in English history 
in tho reign of Cuiiulc, aud appears to have beem born a fow years 
before tho close of the lObli century, lie w.is iindniibtodly of Kaxon 
descent. Tlio English writers call him the sou of Wulfiiuth, a 'child* 
(which may perhaps mean a peasant) of iSussox. Ouo writer, Radul- 
pliiiH Niger (whose manuscript chronicle is iu tho Rritisli MuHeuin), 
says distinctly that ho was the sou of a cowherd (* lilius buhiiloi '). 
These state iucuts are consistent, so far as they go, with a curious 
account which Mr. Turner has tninslatcii from the KuyLlinga Saga, 
aud which represents Godwin to have boon the son of a peasant 
named (Jlfiiadr (evidently the Kauie name with Wulfiioth), nrnl to 
have owed his iutrodiictioxi at the court of Gauuto to a service which 
ho performed to Ulfr, one of tlio noble captaius of that Danish con- 
queror, who, liaviug lost himself iu a wood after the battle of Skorst ‘in, 
or Scoorstan [Edmund II..], accidontally met with Godwin driving his 
fathers cattle, and was by him conducted in safety first to tlie cottage 
of Ulfnadr aud then to the camp of Canute. This story however 
makes IJlfuadr to have Jiad an uncle Edric who had already niisod 
himself from the same humble sLittiou to be duke or chief governor 
of Mercia. Godwin's talents and address, his handsome person ami 
Huent speech, speedily enabled him to make his way at court. In 
course of time he married Gydii, or Githa, the sister of Ulfr, who was 
himself maiTicd to a sister of Canute; and ou this Canute made him 
a juri, or carl, iOarl Godwin's first appearance iu political history is 
after the death of Canute, as a supporter, in concert with (.^uccii 
Emma, of tho Bucccssion of liardicanuto. [Haudi<;anuti:.J Ou this 
occasion, as iu the general course of his after-life, he attaclicd himself 
to the Saxoii, in opposition to the Danish or other fori-ign interest. 
It seems improbable therefore that he should soon after this Inivo 
been a fiarty, as the historians afti>r tho Norman Coiiijui^st all<‘g<t, to 
the treacherous niurdor of I'rincc Alfred, tho younger brother of 
Edward the Confessor. [Edwaidi tiik Gontls-sou.] 'J'lio couimoii 
story indeed altirms that Godwin in this iiislaiicc acted again iu concert 
with <2^ceuEmiua; but, besides tlio extreme iiulikcliliuod that tho 
mother sliould thus plot tbe destruction of Iilt own child, who.'^c 
death WiLs, at the moment at least, to benefit uoborly except liurold 
ilarufuot, the enemy of hei'self aud of her families by both her 
husbauds, the actual immediate result of tiiis murder was her own 
exile as a fugitive, and the complete overthrow, for the time, of what- 
ever power she or her sou Haniicaiiuto, for whom she was acting, 
possessed in Jikigland. Tlio contemporary author, it may bu further 
observed, of the ' Kiicomiuiii Emmx,’ acMrcssed to her, and written 
by her orders, never would have made the inunlcr, an he does, one of 
the subjects of his detail, if there luid been the least susplclou of her 
participation iu it. If Emma was iunocent, Godwin, who was au-l 
had all along been her associate in governing Wessex lor ilardicanute, 
was in all probability ei^ually so. It is true that a few years after, iu 
til*: reign of Ilardicanute, he was, iu a ([tiirrul with Alfric,, urchbi.sliop 
of York, passionately accused by that prolate of having beeu thj 
iustrumout through whom tho luiirder was ctfoeted ; but ho iuiuio- 
diatcly met the charge by dciuaiidiiig to bo put upou his trial, aud 
the re.iult was his complete acquitr.al‘ When Alfred aud his tollowors 
were falUu upon by the soldiers of Harold, they wore under tho pro- 
tection of Godwin, who liad met them on their landing, havLug, a^ he 
asserted, been scut by Emina to be their conductor ; this circumstauct; 
seems to have formed the sole ground for an iiuputatioii which ]uirsiu>fl 
him to tho grave, aud after his death was eagerly taken up by tlic 
Norman historiaus, wJien eVi^rythiug ihat could blacken the cliiiraclcrs 
of Godwin and his family was grateful to tho reigning dynasty. 
After the acce.Hsiou of Hardicanute, Godwin was employed iu conjunc- 
tion with Archbishop Alfric to disinter the body of Harold Hareloot, 
aud see the fragments thrown into tho Thames. It w.is a disagree- 
ment uriMiiig out of this barbarous comiiiiHsion that gave occasion 
to tho quarrel between the archbishop and the carl. Tho liLst^n-y 
of Godwin aud his fa iiily during tlic next reign lias beeu »kctch*.;d 
iu the iiotico of li^.vard the Goiifo^sor. The historians aft- r tho 
Conquest assert that hU death, whioii certainly happened iu cons-^ 
queuco of a Hudilen seiziiro of iihiuss as he sat at the royal tabic 
on Easter Monday, lOJu, was occisioiicd by his bumg choked in 
attcuiptiug to swallow a piece of bruatl, which, in reply to an observa- 
tion of the king obliquely hinting that he had beeu the murderer 
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of Prioce Alfrofl, hu hfwl wiHhed might stick in liia throat if there 
wuK tiny truth in the cliatg<‘* TJio story, which W'Jis unknown to the 
contempuMii y jniinilists, m of a kind too well Kda|»tud to the civiiulous 
supcrKtiiioii of lliii !i«r in which its lir.^t rclatere* lived, uk well as to 
their iut*.-nrht.^ and |ircjn dices, to leave much doubt as to its origin. 
At the liiiuf of hir4 death (lodivin was the niost powerful subject in 
I'.nglaiid, htf and his tons dividing among th< m the govcruineiit of a 
large iiortioii cd' the kingdom, while his only daughter was the wife of 
the king. His eldest Swoyu, indeed, after having heeii repeatedly 
jiiirdoneil for nsistiince to the royal autjhority and other crimes, had 
ilicd abroad a short time bei'ore the death of his father. On (lodwin's 
death lii-s earldoxii of Kt nt, which besides that c;ounty coiripreheiided 
all W’tssex and Sussex, was given to his second son, Harold : Harold's 
own eai'ldoin, under which were ineluded the counties of Essex, 
Middlesex, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and the rest of the ancient king- 
dom of East Anglia, briiiL; at the sanii; time tran.^ftTj'od to Allgur, tlic 
sou of Leofric, styled Earl of Lt icester, the fMitcut rivsil of the Uoilwin 
family. 'J'his latter arrangement was not tamely submitted to by 
Harold : Alfgar wa.s outlawed by the witeiiiigemot on a charge of 
treason which Harold brought against him; on w'hioh, ilying to 
Ireland, he speedily returned witli a force of 1 times friJiii that country, 
and of auxiliaries from W'lde^^, to levy open war against the Saxon king. 
Harolil wa.-f iJcHpatcheil hy Edward to met^t the relMils ; but a contest 
of arms was preveiiteil by a negoeiiitioii which i'e.stored the earldom to 
Alfgar, who soon after also suc-cccdcd to the honours ainl estates of 
his J'atlier Leofric, but did not liv** above a year to en joy them. Jhirold 
meanwhile, ns the king's eoniriiaiidcr-in elder, turned to chastise the 
AVcIhIj for the aid they had given to the rtivolt; and a series tjf hos- 
tilities with that people eoijiiiieintetl which did not linally tcriniiiate 
until ill iUti'i, after JiaroM had twiee carried lire and swonl through 
tludr country, they sent him tlu* lu'.'id of their J'riiice Grillith, in token 
of their entire submi.''sioii. It w'lis about two years after this that 
Harold was shipwTecked on the coast of J^outhiiMi, wher*j lie W'as 
iiiimediately Mii/ed by tlie Earl Guy, ami on the deiuaml of Wiiliaiii, 
liiiku of Noriiiaiidy (afterwards king of England), delivered over to 
that prince. W illiam did not permit bis prisoner to embark for 
England till he had compelled him to take a solenin oath, in presence 
of the nshemblod A'oriuaii barou-^, that he would do every tiling in ids 
\>ow<’r, on the decease of J'klw'ard, i«» promote the duke s siieeeHsioii to 
the. Kn;;Ush crown. It would appear to have already well iiudcr- 
Ktooil. or at least generally suspected, that the Ent^lish earl looked to 
this ]»ii/.e for liimself. liiiuie.diatcly after he returned home, iiarc»hi 
found himself involved in a new allUir of diiUcuJty. 'I'lds was the 
iiisuiTeetioii of the jieople of Ni rthuiuberlaiid against hi.s younger 
brother '1 o.'itig, who a. few years before had been appoiutod their earl 
on the death of tiie great Siwurd, but whose ini.'^governnicnt ami savage 
cxoessis of dispotism liad at length become iiiHii]>porLabie. The 
insurgents had jilaced at their head iMorcar, the ehh'Sti <d‘ the iw'o suns 
of thu ree(Uiily'dt^cea.sed Karl Alfgar ; and he and his brother Eilwiii 
hud come to their assisiaiice with the men of idnc‘oln, Nottingham, 
Derby, ami Leiee-der, and also a body tif Welsh auxiliaric.s. Harohl, 
wdio was sent to im et them, either deemed tlieir force too formidable 

or tlieir doiiiauds too just, to be rt:siste(l ; it was iigreed, without 

coining to bJovxs, that the eai'iiltuii slmuid be taken from Toi'itig and 
given to jdurcar. Uu this I'ostig retircil to Ih'uges, bi'ouduig, as it 
presently apjieari'd, on scijeincs of vengeance. 'I'lie death of Edward 
the Loniessfir (.laiiiiary ,0tli KMiti) followed in little more tliaii a iiioiith 
after this iiacrilieation, which had been pcrJiaps the moi'o readily 
iice.ordi il by Ibimbl in consetpieucc of ilie near prospect of that event : 
he was at haiitl wdien it took jilucii. On the evening of thu same 
day, a reptu't having been cireulultHl that li^dward had named him 
for his siie.cessor btfure lie brciiilied Ids last, he was proelaiiiicd 
king in an as>eijjb]y of ilie thanes and of tlie citizens id' l.uudoii, 
hehl in the eiithedral of *St. 1 'aid's. The next day be was solemnly 

crowueil in thu tame place, a few hours after thu inteniient of the 

late king. 

Eor more than half a year Harold was left to occupy the throne he 
had thus obtained in ijuiot. His accession evidently took placu w'ith 
tint general assent of the nation; the nobility witJi few exeeptiuiis, I 
and the liishojis with searci-ly uuy, avowed theni.selves its authors and 
BU]iptir\.er.'< ; the acijuioseence of the people was conipletu everywhere, 
except, for a lu'ief sjiuce at lirst, among the N'orthumbrinns, who woio, 
bowt ver, iiisllv induced to lay asido tlieir scruples by the inllueiu;e of 
tlieir Earl Moreur, wiiose sister Editha Harold had married; and oii 
the whole tliCM'e is no reasoii to suppose that he would have luul any 
trouble iu nndutaiiiing himself if ho hud boeii ullow'ed to remain 
unmolested by attacks Iroin abroad. 'INvo foreign enemies iiowover at 
length assailed him nearly at tlie same time. His brother Tostig, 
having formed a con fedcj'acy W'ilh HiU'ulit llardrada, king of Norway, 
tirst made a descent upon tlie Isle of Wight, and after he hud levit d 
eoutributiouH from the inhabitllllt^, sailird round at the head of his 
Ueet of sixty veivsels to the month of t he T\ije, wliere lie was joined 
about the beginning of Sepieuiber by llardrada WiLli a navy of llirco 
hunilied Miil. U'lic invadi rs had driven back Earls Morcar and hkhviu, 
uiui madu iheint-elvi B liiasiers of thu enlire province of York before 
Harold came up. On the 'Jolh of September lUtiG however he engiiged 
them at Stauifurd bridge, on the Derwent, when both Hardroda and 
Testig fell, und the Eugliah king obtained a complete victory. Only 


threw days after this the Duke of Normandy landed at Bulverhithe, 
between Pevunsey and Hastings, on the southern coast, with a mighty 
armanituit, which ho had spent the preceding eight month.4 in iittiiig 
out. Harold, having hist proceeded to Loudon, •lid not reach the 
Norniaii camii till the 13th of October 106G. On the morning of the 
following day battle was joined at a place then called Seulac (now 
battle), about nine inilus from Hastings. The issue of this luemorablo 
engagement, which lasted the whole day, was the complete defeat and 
rout of the English, after Harold himself had fallen, pierced through 
the head by an arrow — his two brothel's, Gurth and i^oofwiuo, having 
also been already slain. This victory, as all know, gave the crown of 
England to the Duke of Normandy, by whoso descendants it has ever 
since been worn. 

Harold is saiil to have been twice married. Hy his firet wife, whose 
name has not been preserved, he had three sons, J'kliniiud, Godwin, 
uiiii Magnus, who on the death of their father lied to Ireland, from 
wJiich tncy aiterwai-d.s attempted some deseents uii the western coasts 
of I'higluuiJ, but evuulually retired to Douuiark. Jlis second wife, 
Editha, otherwise called Algitha, the daugliier of Earl Alfgar, is said 
to have been the widow of Grillith, the Welsh prince, whose head had 
buiui sent by his subjects as a pcace-oliering to Harold, by her Harold 
is asserted to have had a sou and two daiigiiters; but, as it is admitted 
that he was only married to her some tinii! in lUOo at the (earliest, 
we may doubt it she could already iiave j^roduced so con.^idenible a 
family. Thu sou, named W'olf, is said to havo been knighted by 
William Rufus; Giinildn, the eldest daughter, bccauit; blind, and 
pas.scd hfiP life in a iiiiiinury ; tlie second, whose name is unknown, is 
su)>poseil to have gone to Denmark with her half-brotht;rs. Cjiieeii 
Editha survived her hu-sbaud many years, during whicb siie is said to 
have lived in obscurity iu Wostniiiister. This lady, according to the 
Scottish iii.stori;LnK, was the mother by her tirst iiusbaiid of a daughter 
who married Elcanue, the son of bauquo, thane of Loclialiei', whose 
son Walter, marrying a daughter of Alan the Red, earl of Jirittany, 
became the progenitor of the Siiiwarts. (Gii this story sec Appendix 
No. X. to thu lirst voliimo of HaiWs ' Aiuiais of Scotland.’) 

HAltl’ALUS. [DiiMusTUEXKs. 1 

UAllPK, JEAN-KRAN(jJOiS DE LA, was born at J'aris in 1739, 
and uducatod at tlie Coliegu d’iiarcoiirt. Hu here uulortuiialely 
undertook the correction of a iiasipiinadu against one of his instrueturH, 
and was accordingly suspccteil of being its author, and also the author 
of another which was direotitd against the tutor wiio had been his 
greatest benefactor. In consequence he was inijirisoiiuil for nine 
months in tlie ba>tile. In IVOli he ]*ublishod a coiluetion of juvenile 
poems. Ho was fortunate w'ith a tragedy calicd ‘ Warwick/ wliicli he 
produced in tlic following year, but loss so with two others entitled 
* I'lniramund ' und * Timoluoii/ It was about this time that his 
acquaintance with Voltaire con luiei iced. He now began to write eioges 
for the Academie, and those of Henry IV., I'enelon, and itacine were 
highly con I mended. His poems and druiuas, ixeupting ‘ VN'arwick,’ 
anil his translatiouH from Sopliocles, made cumparatively siiiall iinpres- 
sioii. He atterwanls published his *Lyeec, on C'ours de la idtteratiiri;,’ 
his * M6muires Litt.criiire.s/ and a satirical work called * Gorrespouileiice 
'riirque.' At thu cumniciiccment of the Revolution he was a zealous 
nqiubiiciiii ; but the imjii isoument which he suirureii from the demo- 
crats changed his ))olities, and he became a warm dtrfeuder of the 
church and the monarchy. He was bold cnuiigli at the lirst sittings 
of the *Jiyeee clis Arts' to iuveign against the Turrorists, und lie 
would have siitlkTud from their veugeume if he had not escaped by 
flight. After thu 18tb .Urumairu (l)th of Nuvumbur 1799)i begun 
anew his lectures at the Lycee. Shortly before his death his freedom 
of speech ufleuded the tirst consul, iiutl hu was baiiinhod to Urieuus. 
lie returned to Pai’is soon afterwards, and died iu loU3. 

'I'he reputaiiou of La HiU'pc rests on his * Lyedo,’ which is a very 
valuable work to the student of Ereiich literature, of which it gives 
a complete history from its comincnceuiuut to the autlior's own time. 
The criticisms on the diflei'ciit writers aro not i'outidud on principles 
acknowledged by the English, but perliajis the value of the book is on 
that account greater, as it oxliibits thu object of the li^reiich aiithor.s, 
and thu staiuiai d according to which they are to be judged when 
])ared with each otlier. The philological remarks also are scrvicoablo 
in iiistructiug thu ruatlcr in the niceties of thu language. The part 
relating to ancient literature is of little value. 

HAKPOCRA'TiON, VALE^RlUiS, a Greek rhetorician of Alex- 
andriiu We have no particulars of his life, nor of the time iu which 
he lived. He wrote a * Lexicon to the Ten Orators,* which coutaius 
an account of many of the persons and facts mentioned iu the orations 
of the ten principal orators of Athens, and also an cxplunatiuu of 
many words and jihruses iu tlieir writings ; thu work is particularly 
valuable on account of the inl'ormatiou it contains resjiecting the 
public and civil law of Alhous, and also for its historical and auti- 
qiiariaii iiifurniatioii. 

'i'liu ' Jjcxicou ' was first i>riniod by Aldus in 1^03, with the scholia 
of Ldpiau on the i’hilipxnc orations of Demosthenes. Thu lirst critical 
ediiiim was that ul' Massac, 4to, Paris, 1U14, with many notes and a 
cumiiit ntary ; it was reprinted by Hlaucard, with a Latin translation, 
Leyden, 1G33, 4to; and by Grouovius, 4to, IGUG. Later and improved 
editions aro those of W. Diudurf, Leipzig, 1324, 2 vols. bvo ; Hekker, 
bvo, ilerliu, 1333. Suidaa meutiouB another work of Hippooratiou, 
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eDtitled *A Collection of Flowery Extracts/ which not come 
down to UR. 

HARRINGTON, JAMES, deacHmled from an ancient and nol»lo 
family in Rutlandshire, and the oldest son of Sir Sapcotes lliirringtcm, 
was born in January 1611. He outored os a gentleman-commuuer at 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1020, and had there the aii vantage of 
Dr. Chilliugworth*s instructions. At the closo of his residence at the 
university, during which his fathor had died, he set out on a course 
of travels; and going first to Holland, resided for some time at tlio 
Hague, whore he lived on terms of familiarity with the Queen of 
Boheuna, daughter of James I., who was then a fugitive in Holland, 
and with the Prince of Orange. With the latter he visited the court 
of Denmark ; and the Prince of Orange subset pieutly confided to 
Harrington the management of all his uifairs in England. From 
Hollaml he proceedHd to France and Italy. 

On liis rotiirii to England, Harrington principally passed his time in 
retiremont, cultivating tlie family afiectioiis and ])ui'suing his studios 
ill political scionco. Rut in HHfi lie was requested by the com- 
mirisioners wlioin parliament had appointed to (airry king Charles f. 
froTn Newcastle neaivr to Lomloii, to undertake the task of waiting 
on his inajosty, as being porsonall^' known to him, and as tieiiig no 
partit-an. Ho com])1iod with the I'ecpicst, and the inaniier in which he 
performed tl»c task having pleased the king, he was shortly after made 
a groom of the bodchamtier. The king now became much attiicjlic<l to 
him. “IJid majesty loved Ids conii>any/’ snys Anthony Wood, 
“and finding him to be an ingenious man, chose rather to converao 
with him than witli ntlirrs of his cliaiiiber. They had often dis- j 
oourses concerning government; but when they happened to talk of j 
a cuiiiiiioiiw'(>ulth, the kincr Foeineil not to endure it." On the king*? 
j*eruovul from the Isle of Wight to Hurst CiLstle, llarringiou. whc» had 
ofleiided the piirliatiieiit commissionors at Newport, w'lis removed from 
the kind’s st^rvice, ainl on lii-4 siili-oqiieiitly refusing to swear that, he 
would not assist, or conceal tli»j king's esca^ic, he was placed under 
arrest, end detained until an apfdication of General Iret.on obtained 
him bis liberty. He afterwards- showed his iittachmoiit to the king by 
accompanying him to the scull'ijld. 

“ After tiu! king's death/' says jMr.Toland, “he was <»liaerved to keep 
mucli in his library, and more retired tliaii usually, which was by his 
fritjuds a long time attributed to melancholy or dirfcont.ont.” He was 
engaged however in the e.oni]>o.siii<iii of his * Oceana.' And wdien he 
had proceeded some way in its efiriijKisitiori, making no secret of his 
views on government and of his ]iartiality towards a conimonwt'alth, 
}ui found that he had already brought down upon himself the sus- 
pieioiiH hotli of Cromwell and of the Royalists. His botik was seized, 
while ill the prc*ss, by Cromweirs order. Harrington, having failed 
in other attcmjits to rcc.over Hie book, bethought himself at last of 
an ap|)li cation to Rady (Jlaypole, CroiuwcU’s favourite daughter, who 
was piirsonally unknown to him, but of whose allability and kiiidncsKlie 
had heard much. Heing ushered into her room, he found there at first 
only a child of three years old. He eiiterlained the chiM so divert! ugly, 
that, she suiVered him to take her up in his iirins till lier iiioUicr came; 
whereupon he, stejiping towards her and setting the child down at lier 
feet, siiifl, ‘ Madam, ’tia well you are come at this nick <jf time, or I hail 
certainly .■-d.oleii this pretty little lady.' ‘Stolen her/ rejdicd the mothc^r, 
‘pray what to d») with her? for she is yet too j'omig to bcconie ymir 
mistress'.' 'Mndam," said lio, * iliougli lieu' chariiiH assure her of a 
more eoiiKidm-ahle conquHst, yet 1 must confess it i^; not love but 
revenge that prompted me to commit this theft.' ‘ Rord/ aiiswerctl 
tin* lady again. ‘ what injury have 1 done yon that you should steal 
my chiM ? * ‘ None at ail/ replied lie, ‘but that you might be induced 

to prevail with your father to do mo jii-stice, by restoring my chiM 
that, he has stolen.’ I'lit she urging that it was ini possible, because 
her father liad cldldron enough “f his own, he told her at lii.st it was 
the i.s.su« oI‘ his brain which was misrepresented to tlio Protector, and 
taken out of the pnjs.s by his order." Han-iugton's wit fascinated the 
lady, and through her iutercoesioii li%5 succeeded. Cromwell aftcr- 
wnnls read the hook, which, according to promise, had been dedicated 
to him, and professed to admire it. 

The ‘Oceana' on its appeuranco excited great attention. Au.swcrs 
wore published, and those Harrington in turn aiisw'ereil. Richard 
Baxter's ‘Holy Commonwealth’ was written princi|)ally aguiiiHt the 
‘Oceana;* but so far was this work from gratifying the jmrty for 
whose favour it was flesigiied, that in IGS.'f it was publicly burnt by 
a decree of the LTiiiversiiy of Oxford, together with some of tiio 
writings of Hobbes ami Milton, and other works, among which how- 
ever the ‘Oceana' was not included. In 16r>9 Harrington published 
an abridgment of the ‘ Oceana,* umlor the title of tho * Art of Law- 
giving and he subsequently published several tracts, many of which 
are quite of a temporary nature, and the otlici’s dc^voted mure or Jess 
to the same subject as the ‘ Oceana.’ He lt:id also founded a club, 
called the Rota Club, at which he gave iiiglitly discnur-cs on the 
advantage of a commonwealth and uf the ballot. The club W'as broken 
up after the Restoration. But the lucmbcrR of the club had become 
marked men. 

On the 2Sth of Decemlicr 16G1, ho was seized by order of the king 
on a idiiirge of treasonable designs and practices, and was carrieil to 
tho Tower. He was at first ignorant of the precise charge against 
him ; but on a private examination taken by Lord Lauderdale, Bir 
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Oeorgti Carteret, and Sir Edw'ard WiJkor, it came out that he was 
suspected of having tiiken part in a conspiracy to subvert the monarchy 
and cstablisli a coiuiuMiiwoalth. 4Te stonily denied all cognisance i if 
the proceeding** whiuh goiitlomoii with great show of i:ircum- 

Btauoe and detail attributed to him ; but his denial was s(*t down, it 
appears, to fairhfuUieHM to an i>atli. ile subscquciitly presented lliruugli 
his sisters several petitions to tin* king, praying that ho might either 
be released from confinement or brought to a ]iublic trial. Having 
received ii(» answer to his petitions he made application fur a Habeas 
Corpus : and shortly after jj^is had been grunted lie was removed 
without previous notice, and wiMmut any ruiniiiuiiii'atioti liciug made 
io his friends, to a rock opposite I'ly mouth, culled St. Nicliolas's 
Island. His closo continoniout here soon ]>roilncc<l an ollect upon his 
lioalth, and u)iOU petition he was allowed to be retiioved to riyiuouth. 
Shortly after he became deranged, owing, as has been suggested, to 
a medicine recoiniiiemled to him for the cure of tiie scurvy, hut more 
probably from tho olfect <>f his severe imprisoiiiiieiit. Ruril Rath, tho 
governor of Rlyuioiith, then made iiitereession with the king, and 
Harrington was released. On being removed to London, and ohiaining 
the best medical ailvico, he rallied coiisidorably as regards bodily 
health, but hi.s mind was never again right. At his a>lvanceil age, and 
in this unsatisfactory state of licalth, he xnnri'ieil. He dii*d of palsy 
<iu tho 11th tif Septemher lt»77, in tho sixty-Hevenih year of his »ge. 

The Mlceana/ winch is Harrington's chief wt>rk, is an imaginary 
account of the construction of a com in on weal t1i in a country of whieti 
Oceana is tho imaginary iiaiiie. It opens with an exposition of tho 
grounds and argiinients for a cfimnioii wealth ; and the priiiciple.s 
whicdi are there (^stahlished arc afterwards sought to be iipfilicMl in 
fii^tail. Harrington Lays great stress on a doctrine which he cmininates 
thus ; that iloniinion folioivs the balanet' of ]»ro]ierty; by which he 
means that tho I'orui of guveriiiuont in a state innst ilcpmid <m the 
tiiotlc in which jiropcrty i.s di<^trihnted therein. iVoceeding on this 
doctrine, lie requires what, he calls an equal Agiiiriiiii law as llie 
fouiidatioti of his commonwealth, its other chief J'ealiiivs are popular 
«‘lectiou of coiiucillors by ballot, aini tho going <Mit at certain ptn-iods 
tif a ciirtalu number of these conncilKu’s, which is also mauav^ed by 
ballot. 

MAllUlOT, TJIgTJAS, an eminent inailiomat iciiin ami iLsIroiionier, 
was born at Oxford in the year iro’iU, He took Ids degree of Racholur 
I of Arts in 1.079, and in 1.0r* l he accompanied Sir Walter Rab igh in 
I ills expedition to Virginia, where he was (niqdoye.d in siirvi-ying and 
i iinqipiiig the (siuntry, amt upon his rc*tiirii to England in laSS he 
published his ‘ Ib'port of the New fouinl land (d‘ Virginia, tlie i-.oni- 
iiiudities there found to he rai^*ed, iS:c.' Harriot was introduced by 
.Sir Walter Raloigii to the Karl of Northnrnborlanfi, whose zeal lor 
tin* ]>roinotio]i of scieii(‘o had led him to innintaiii hoverul learned men 
of the d:iy, such as iiob(?rt Hues, Walt>‘r Warner, and .Nathaniel 
Tarporley. Tins enlightened iiohhniiau received Jlarriot. into his 
house, and settled on him an aniiual salary of which lie eiijoye.il 

io tho time of Ids di-atli, in .Inly Ji!2l. His body w.is interred in 
St. Christopher's (/iinre.li, London, and a iiioiiiimeiii «'r(‘eted to his 
iiietiiory, w'liieli, witli tlic church itself, was destroyi-d by the great lire 
of ItilJtk During Ids lifetime Harriot was known to the worhl merely 
a:s an eiidiieiit algebraist; hut from a ]iaper by /ach in the ‘ Asiro- 
notiiical Epheineris ' of the Royal Academy of Scioin^es at. Rorliii for 
tlio yt ar 1 it up] tears that lie was cspially ileserviiig of eininenco 
as an :istroiii»nier. 'I'iie paper referred to irontains an aeitonnt. of the 
inanuscripts found by Zach at tlic seat of the iOarJ of J'lgreinont, ti> 
whom they had ileHcendcd from the Earl of N orthuniherlaml. Krotii 
it we learn that Harriot carrierl on a i*oiT(‘spiiinlenee with Kepler 
eoiiceriiiiig the rain how : that Im h-.ul discovered the solar H]iiit,s prior 
to any mention Iniving been made (if them by Gahleo, Scheiiior, or 
I'hrysius: also that the satellites of .Tujiiter were obsorveil by him 
January Ifi, Kilo, Imt tlndr lirst discovery i.s generally attributed 
to Galileo, who stales that lie Jiad observed ihi-xii oii I lie 7th of that 
month. A correspondoiico with Kfpler on various <iptical and other 
siiiijoctH is printed among the letttu's of K.ejiJor. Ten ymiiti ;iltt:r 
Harriot's death ids Algebra, eniitbsl ‘Arti.s Analyticio I’nixis, ad 
/Kquatioiies Algi'hraieas nova, expedita, et Generali iVletiioda, resnl- 
veiidas,’ was puldisheil by lii.s friend Walt'T Warner. It is with 
refereuco to this iiailiciilar work that ih's (Cartes wa.s accused uf 
jdagiariHiu by Wallis, whose ad miration of its author was so high, 
that he could not even see the <liscoverics of Vieta anywhere hnt in 
the ‘Praxis of Harriot. This charge however bus sunk with time, 
though tho Froiich writora atili cuiitiiiiur to answer it. 'J'ne geometry 
of Des Cartes afipeared. in Kiil?, aix years after the iniljJicatiuii of 
Harrioi’a Algehm, (^Hutton, ; Afat/trin(ific(ff TrurL'i^ voJ. ii., 

&c. ; MontiicJa, JIi»t.fn.re tlrji Mathr mat tom. ii., p. Kio.) 

HARRIS, .lAMES, born July J7id», w;ia the oMeht .-ion of Janie.^ 
Harris, E-^q., of Salishury, by tii« Rady Eliz. Ashley ( noper, sister of 
Lord BhafUfsbury, thi: author of the * Cdiaraeteri-tie.s.' He wa^. edu- 
cated at till* graiiiinar-Hchooi in his native place, ami iiassial thence to 
Wailham t^dlege, UxJonl. In his twi-nty-lilih year he lo-t his fatner, 
and thei'i-by b came iiidepemleiit. ill foil tine, and aide to devote his 
tune to stuilies more csongenial to hi.s tssle than tiie law, in which 
hu had been eugtigcul. Kor fourteen years of his life lie did little cite 
ihart study the Greek and Ratiii authors with the greatest diligence, 
and hia works show Low deeply imbued he was with their spirit. In 
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1745 be married tJio daughter of Johjj CJarke, of Saudford, near 
Rridgewaier, by wlioui he iind five childreu. lu 1761 he waa returned 
for Chrifttchureh, whidi Brat lie retained till hia death. In 1762 he 
V 11 H apfiointi<l to tins jioat of a lord of the Aduiirulty, and next year 
to thm of a lord of the Treasury, which he held for two years, when 
his juirty went out ol' oflice. In 1774 ho becuuie aecretary and comp- 
trolhr to the (|urcii. Me died in 17 SO. 

Miirrih irt huht known by his 'IIunncH, or a rhilosophhud Inquiry 
concerning Langiiagf; and UnivorBal Grammar/ a work which Lowth, 
with jibiiiidaiit extravagance, charactcriBa^ as one of the most beautiful 
]>iece.H of unalyf^iH which had appeared aiuco the days of Aristotle. 
Tiic real merit of this work of ilarriB is perha^is best expressed in 
tliC following ft'W words from the first rentfiice of his sensihle preface: 

'J'lic chief end proposed by t)ie author of this Ireatj.’-e in making it 
public has been to excite bis rcadi rs to curif^sity and iinjuiry.’* A 
cartful perusal of tlie treatise cannot fail to make a man think more 
accurately, though he iiiuy, us he ought to do, reject some of the 
writer's iireniises, and consequently many of his conclusions. 

liams's 'Hermes’ W'us published in 1751. Some years before, he 
bad written three treatises, on Art, on Music, I'aiiitiug, and Poetry, | 
and on Happiness; and in 1775 be jiublislicd his *rhilosupLic:il j 
Arrungemeuts,' a pari of a liirge work on the Aristotelian Logic. Hii 
lust work is called * J’Jiilologieal Kni|uirics;’ it does not however 
answer to its title, as it is in fact a history of literature subjoined to 
dissertiitions on criticism. Tt is considerably interlarded with quota- 
tions from tlic! autliors of antiquity, but not nearly to such an extent 
IIS his other works. 

His ]iri vale character appears to liavo been execllent, and his son's 
[iMALAij..snnuy, Kaiii. or| admiration for him proves that his moral 
iialure was so perfect us to secure the rosjiect of those who had the 
best opportunity of judging it. 

M ARRIS, f M amIiksjiuky, KAiUi of.] 

HARRIS. JOHN, D.1)., born about 1667, died Se]»tember 7, 1719, 
a voluniiuoiis writeiviu the list of whose works wo find numbers ofscr- 
iiiuns, treatises on nJg«.-bra and lluxions, geometry, trigonometry, astro- | 
iiouiy, and niivigalion. He also wrote ' Remarks on some lute pa^iers j 
1 ‘i liiting to the llnivcrsid 1 leluge and the Nat. 1 list, of ilio Knrtli ; ' 'Kuvi* i. 
guntiuLii utq. Itinerantium ]iibli4ithoeii, or a coiiipldc colleclioti <»f ! 
VoyaigCH and 'I'lavels,* Ac., 170,0, 2 vols., fob, reprinted with additions j 
nu<I corrections in 17i4 and 170-1; MiOxicon Techiiologicurn, or an j 
U]ilv(!tvul Kiiglish Hictiouary of the Arts and iScionces, explaining not I 
only tiie terms of Arts, but the Arts ihemBelves/ 2 vuJs., fob, | 
1701-10. Prom this, says Watt, “have oiigiuated all the other die- i 
tlouanes of arts and science and cyo1o]iaMlias that have since 
ap]>earccl ; ” and it is as the originator of this im)iortant and useful 
class of works that his inumory bt?st deservi's to bo ju'eserved. 

‘ History of Knit/ 2 vols. ftil, 1719. Harris was secretary ;uul vice- 
president of the Royal ISocirty, and pO}>sessed consiilerublo ehurcli 
jiriTermeiit, but was reduced to jxjverty by neglect of his all'airs. He 
died ill want, and was burie d at the expi-nse of his friends. 

♦HARRIS, JOHN, Principal of New College, St. Johns Wood, 
the chief seminary of iubtriiclion fur the ministry amongst the Kiiglisli 
Indeprii<h'ntu, is a native of Ugboi'ougli, In Devoushiiv, wdu re he was 
born ill 1^01. In his twentieth year lie became a student at iroxtou 
ludcqieiKlent ( *oJlcgo, and after completing ids course of study for the 
ministry, accepted an invitation to be pastor of the Independent 
(')nirch at ICpsoin. TJiongh cslccnn d as a pastor, and popular us a 
incachtr, it was chiefly by his writings that Mr. Harris became known 
to the }>nblic. His lirst production, ‘The Great I’eaeber/ was very 
favourably n^ceived ; but the work by which ho acquired most fame 
was entitled 'Mammou, or (kivetousncsR the siu of the Gliristiaii 
Church,’ written in competition for a prize of lUO guim us offered by 
Hr. (\)nqueKL of London. Mr. llaiTis's essay was the successful one, 
and when published the sale amounted in a very short time to about 
jn,000 copies. Subsequently, the author of ‘ Mammon ' wrote several 
tvurks ill coiupeiition, and was equally successful, os in ‘ Rritaunia,’ 
written on behalf of the spiritual interest of liritisli seamen, and the 
* Great Camuiit^sioii,' a work on tlie subject of Christian Misbious. Ho 
also published ‘ The (fliristian ( -itizeii/ an enlarged edition of a sermon 
preached for the London City Mission, lu 18^8 he received from an 
Amiu'ieaii college the dijfluma of D.D. In the same yt-ar he becaiue 
the lieail of ('hesbunt (\illego, the training soniiiiary for students of 
the (.•oiintcHK of Huntingdon's comiexioii. The friends of the liide- 
jiendeiit cause having r<. solved to iiiiiie some of their smaller divinity 
colleges into (#no, in order to increase their UHefuluess, the New 
College was built in St. John’s Wood, and Dr. Harris was invited to 
become Principal, a post wLicli, sinee 1850, he has tilled with much 
ciliciency. Dr. Harris married in Miss Wraugham, A iiiccu of 

Archduicou Wraiighani. His more important works, published of 
lute years, aic tliree octavo vuhiuics, intended to form part of a 
erics extiudiiig to cii<ht volumes in all; — The Pre- Adamite Eai'th ; 
Man ri'itueval; iPatriarehy, or the Pamily: its Constitution, and 
I’robation, 

* HAllKIS, SIR WILLIAM SN0^S^ is a member of the College of 
Surgeons, but is chiefly known for his rescarehcB in motoorology, and 
his denioimtratiou of the course of action of the electric fluid in 
thiimierstornis, ns well as of the inodiflcatioii in the form and eon- 
.struction of lightning conductors, requirt d to ensure [protection for ships 


and buildings, lie was bom at Plymouth in the year 1791. His 
researclies have gone to remove certain popular errors as to what have 
been called * conductors ' and * non-conductors ’ of electricity, and to 
show the inutility of the old form of lightning-rod in the majority of 
cases ; it being necessary, in [>lace of such mere form, to link into one 
great chain all tlie motullic bodies employed in the construction of a 
building, — providing, in coimectioii with these, conductors between tho 
highest parts and the ground, — the single conductor, in one highest 
part, being possibly inauflicieut to divert the course of the fluid, and 
protect the whole flibrio. These general principles have been largely 
applied to the [irotectiun of the ships of the Royal navy during the 
last iivo-and twenty years, under his advice and direction ; and, laying 
aside the opinions which had boon commonly received, the masts 
thomaelves of a ship have all been rendered jiorfeutly conducting, by 
incorporating witli tho spars capacious plates of eopper, — whilst all 
the largo metallic masHes iu the hull have been tied as it were into a 
general condtieiing chain, communicating with the groat couduc:ting 
cdiaunels iu the masts, and with the sea. This may bo considered as 
the greatest exjieriiueut ever mode by any country iu tho employment 
of metiillic conductors fur ships ; and tho result has been to secure 
the navy fi'oiii a destructive agent, and to throw new light upon an 
interesting departuicnt of scionoc. Sir W. S. Harris was employed 
to aflix the lightning conductors to Ruckiughaiu Palace ii]»on his 
system. Me is also the inventor of a m^w steering compass, lie has 
received the Copley medal of tho Royal Society, of which he is a 
fellow ; in 1845 the late Emperor of Russia presented to him a vase ; 
and ill 1847 ho was knighted in acknowledgment of his Hcioiitific 
services. He is the author of j^everal pajiors and tracts on electricity 
and magnetism, aurl on the dangcT by lightning to the RritLh navy, 
and of a work on thunderstorms; and ho lais given reports on 
mitcorology to the Rritish Association for the Advancement of 
Scieu(!e. 

HARRISON. [HoLiNsiiJfin.] 

ilARJtlSON, JOHN, was born at Faulby, near T’ontefract, iu York- 
shire, iu the year 1098. Me was the sou of a carpenter, which profession 
he also followed during several years. In 17U0 tho family removed 
to Harrow, ill Lincolnshire, ilurrison early displayed an attachment 
to mechanical pursuits, ami his attention was particularly directed to 
the iuqirovemcnt of clocks. After many failures and many minor 
improvomeiits, he at length suciivedcd iu ooiistructiiig a pi'iidiiluiii, 
the excellence of which depended on tho diflerent degrees in which 
metals are expanded or contracted by variations of temperature. This 
important princifdo is now employed in tho constriicliou of the 
balaijce-wli(»elH ol' chronoineterB, and is that on which the accuracy of 
tliose tiuiokecpers muiuly de[)eudH. 

In the year J714 an act was [>assed olToring a reward of 10,000il., 
15,000/., and 20,000/. resjioctiveiy, for a method of ascertaiuiiig the 
longitude within GO, 40, or 80 miles, lu 1785 1 birrisoii came up to 
London with a timepiece which he had coustructotl. 1 laving obtained 
certificates of its excellence from Halley', Graham, and others, he was 
allowed, iu 178G, to proceed witli it to Lisbon in a king’s ship, and 
was miabicd to correct tho reckoning a dc;grce and a hiiif. t)n this 
the couimissioncrs uuder the act gave liiin 500/. to enable him to 
proceed with his impruvoments. After constructing two iiiihe.r time- 
pieces, he at last niiide a third, which he eousidcred sullluiontly cori’ect 
to entitle him to claim a trial of it, and tho eominissioiiers accordingly, 
in 17Gi, sent out his son William iu a king's ship to Jumuica. Ou his 
arrival at Port Royal, the watch was found to he wrong ouly5,k 
seconds; and on his return to Portsmouth, iu 1702, only 1 minute 
54.^ seconds, 'i'his was suflicieut to determine tho longitude within 
18 miles, and Marrisoo accordingly claimed the reward. After another 
voyage to Jamaica and some further trials, an act was passed, in 1705, 
which awai'dcd the 20,U00/. to Harrison, one-half to be paid ou his 
explaining the priuci[ilo of construction of his time-piece, the other 
half us soon as it was ascertaincil that tho instrument cuuld be 
made by others. After some dt iays and disputes, Morrison, in 1767, 
received the whole sum of 20,000/. 

Next to the jiriuciple of the diflbroiit expansibility of metals, which 
is a[»plicahlc ooth to tho pendulums of clocks and the balance-wheels 
of watches, the most iniporhint of the many inventions and improve- 
ments which in the course of fifty yt-ars ho introduced, is perhaps that 
of tlie going fusee, by which a watch can be wound up without 
iiitorrupling its luovcnicut. 

He died at his house in Red Lion Square in 177G, in his eighty- 
third year. His [diraseology is said to have been uncouth. On 
mechauicd and subjects connected with that scicncte he could converse 
with iHiusiderabio clearness ; but he found great difliciilty iu express- 
ing his seiitiiiieuts in writing, os is evident in his ^ Description con- 
cerning such Mechanism us will afford a nice or true Alousuratiou of 
Time.* In the lust volume of the Bloyrayhia Jiritannica^ published 
in 17GG, there is a memoir of Harrison drawn up from materials 
furnished by liimsolf. See also Hutton's Matkemat. Diet, and tho 
iiallvrff of PoHraitif^ vol. v., p. 158, 

IIAIIRISON, TIIUjMAS, generally culled ‘Harrisou of Chester/ 
from his residence in that city, was born at Wakefield in Yorkshire, 
in 1741. While yet little more than a mere lad, ho was sent to Italy, 
then consideiod almost tho only cflicieut school for architectural 
study. During his stay at Rome, where he remained for several 
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years, bo made draigua for improving and cmbelliHbing tlie Piazza del 
I’tipolo, which obtained for him both a gold and silver modal from 
Popo Ganganelli; and lie was also cotiiplimentod by being elected a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. On his rotnm, one of bia first 
works was a bridge of five arches over the Lune, at Lancaster, at 
which place he was anhsequcntly employed upon various alterations 
and improvements in the castle. At Cheater, he erected the pile 
known ns the castle, which includes a jail, shirchnll, and military 
barracks. The Chester county conrU was considered at the time a 
very fine and correct specimen of the Grecinii Doric style, and the 
portico certainly does pi*oduce more ellect than ordiu.ary in regard to 
coluniiiintiou. for though only licxastylc, it lias twelve columns, there 
being a second row of six columns behind thoso in front. The bridge 
which lie erected across the Dee near Chester castle, consisted of a 
single arch of 200 feet span, being the largest stone arch which had 
boon constructed. It is a very handsonie structure. Mr. iiarrison 
executed several works at both Idvorpool and Manchester; in the 
foriiior place the Atheiuoum, and the tower of St. Kicholas* cliurtdi : 
in the latter, the Exchange buildings (since greatly oiilargod and 
altered), the theatre (burnt down in 1S48, and now succeeded by the 
new structure by Messrs. Irwin and Ch(;ster, o]iciihiJ September 2i>, 
1S45); and the library and reading-room culled the I'ortieo. The 
IJill column at Shrewsbury, the triuniphnl arch at Holyhead, and the 
jubilee tower erected on Mod l<\unina in commemoration <if the fiftieth 
year of the reigu of George 111., are all by Harrison. He also built 
for the ICarl of Elgin his new mansion of liroome Hall, in Scotland, 
in the Oreciun Doric style, which seems to have been equally the 
favouritn one cif liis noble employer and liirnself. Harrison died at 
Chester, Mai’ch 2D, 1^=29. 

llAUiUSUN, WILLIAM HENRY, President of the United States, 
was born in Virginia, Dtli Eebriiur}* 177*^. His father was rionjamiii 
Ibirrisoii, wh<i was a uieiiiber of the first (%jiJgresH which met at 
Pliiladeljihia in 177 1, was one of those who signed tlie Declaration of 
liidepciideiice, and was aftiTwardri governor of A'irginia, his native 
state. He died in 1791. Williilm Henry was educated at Hampden 
Sydney College, in Virginia, for the medical profession ; but soon after 
the death of his father he joined a force which was raised to defend 
the Ohio territory against the Indians ; and the next six years of his 
life were spent in military service. He jiivsent, in the cajiacity 
of lifuteuant of artillery, and distinguished himself at what is eidlcd 
the battle »if the JMiami, in wbioli a sigiiul victory was obtained over 
the Indians. After this ho was placed in conimaiid of Kort Washington, 
ono of the most im]iOii:iut defences of the western frontier. In 1797, 
this war having been broiigbl to an end, he resigiiud his commission, 
and was appointed sec.Totary and ex ollicio lieutenaut-guveriior of the 
nm'tli-wostorn territory, then comprehending all the country to the 
north-west of the river Ohio. In 1799, when the north- wen tern terri- 
tory was admitted to wluit is culled tlio second grade of territorial 
governments, entitling it to a legislative body composed of r*'pre.ieiitii- 
tives chosen by the jieople, lie was elected a uiembor of the territorial 
congress. In ISOl, wln-n Indiana was erected into a territorial gavern- 
iiient, Hurrif^on was appointed governor, and this situation he held 
till 1^^1:.^ He distinguished Jiiinsolf both in the war wdih the Indians 
under Tecuiiiseh in ISi i, and in that with tlie English in IS12 ami 
ISKt. in both these wars lie held the rank of a general. In 
be was ivtumed to the House of JUqiri sentatives as ono of tho 
nieuib(M'M fur Ohio. Ju 1624 he was tdected to the Senate of the 
t'nited States. In JS28 he was sent as iiiinister from the United 
States to (A>liiiiibia, but was recalled on aecount uf a ditlereuce of 
opinion with (jleneral Jackson. Jly all these military ami civil services 
ticiieral Harrison had acquired great popularity; and in liSlOhowas 
olecttMl president ; but he died, at the ollicial resideuce in Washington, 
uu the 4th of Ajiril 1S4J, just one month after his installation in his 
new dignity, being the first ]iresideiit who had died in oflice. Harrison 
was a valuable public sorvaiit and an able man ; but like all the rec/iit 
American xa'csidontfl lio was not chosen Ironi among the iutt llectually 
great men of .America; and lie was far inferior in mental charac 
te-Tistics to his ]iredo<:cssor.s in the presidential oflico — Washington, 
Adams, Jell'ersoii. and Madison. In Jiis ‘Esfsay on the Aburigiucfi of 
the Ohio vailcy,* which was published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Historical and I’hilosophical Society of Oliio,’ vul. i., 18o9, he has 
made some interesting remarks on ancient Indian mounds and on the 
original state of the forests of America. * 

JiARUY, DLIND, as he was commonly called, or Henry the 
Aliustrcd, lived towards the close of tlie 1 5th century. Major, the 
Scottish historian, remembered Illiu to have been alive in his own 
boyhood, and he was born about the year 1470, according to Warton. 
The work for which lUind Harry is celebrated is a poem on the udveu- 
ttire.s of Wallace. It is in (dcweii books, in the heroic metro. Itcaders 
of Waltt r Scott will remember a note to uiic of bis puciiiH w’hcre lie 
relates from lUind ilariy the ncconnt of WiiUiicu'h mce^ting with 
Fawdoun in tho * Gusk Mall.’ Tliere are many other very spirited 
dc.scri|iti()iis in the poem, particularly those of fighting and war. 
Hliud Harry is chiefly reuiarkablo as affording in a small way a 
modern and true parallel to the account, true or false, which wo have 
of Homer. (Warton, voL i ; Jamosofn, Tim JJi'uce and WaliacCf 
preface passim.) 

♦HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER, R.A., professor of painting 
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in the Royal Academy, was born at J'lymouth, Devonshire, in ISoO. 
At the age of foiirtt^eii he came to London in order to be placiul as a 
pnj»il with Mr. Warren the lino engraver, but some two or three yoaru 
later he entered the schools of the Itoyal .Academy with a view to 
adopting painting as his profession. For awhile ho pmetiaed as a 
iniiiiaturo imiuter, but ho dollnitely abandoned that for painting in oil 
on the favourable rccG]itiun of his lirst picture exhibited at tho Hritusli 
Institution in 3 828. The work which first attracted public ntteniioii 
however, ]iai*t1y no doubt from the uiieoimiiouiiess of the subject, 
though it was ii most jiromisiiig production, was a representation of a 
circumBtauce in tlie Jewish worship— ^ ’J’ho I'Jovation of the Law/ 
exhibited at the gallery of the Society of Rri^bh Artists in 1S,*1(); it 
was )jurchased by Mr. Vernon, and is now in tho Vernon (kdiection. 
Mr. Hurt now turned to Jiritish history and roniaiico, showing, without 
any Btriking triumph, steady increase, each yrar, of technical skill, 
and artistic intclligenco. Jn l8o5 he was eb^rted an aHsociiite, in ISfO 
a member of tlio ibiyal Academy. Since then Mr. Hart lias btit.-n ouo 
of the most regular cuutribiitors to tho academy cxliibitioiiH, aii l 
every year nearly he lias sent several pictures. His works have boi ii 
characterised by careful painting, conscientious study, a rich, yet 
grave, and oi:casionally almost sombre tone of eoloiir, great tce,hnic d 
knowledge, and niaiii[iulative skill, correct crosiiime, and ap|iriqiri itc 
expression. Few coiitcmpurary urtints liavo cmbracetl so widi? a range 
of subjects. W'e iiioiitioiied that lie first attr.ictr*! attention by 
de}}icting Jewish ceroiiioiiial observances ; after for some time painting 
historical and poetic thoines ho roturued with increased pow«'r to this 
class of subjects, among which are Home of his most .successful works 
— such us tho ' iSinichatii Torah, or Festival of the Law,’ in 1845 and 
1850, — two gorgeous potirtrayuls of tho interior of Jewish synagogues, 
at the most imposing of their rites; another entitled a *8ccue in a 
Polish Synagogue,' &e. He has abo ]»ainte!d several Kalian ami other 
catherlral interiors during tliu celebration of Jkomish cennnoiiie.s. 
Another class of pictures is taken from, or siiggested by the Old 
'IVstauient, as in his * Hannah the Mother of .Samuel and I Ji the High 
Priest,* SSolomoii x^uderiug the Flight of Time' (lS5:i); Miightcoiis- 
iio.^s and Peace,* Ac. Again he has sought to indicate a niornl b'ssnii 
by pictorial satiiv, as in bis pair of Oxford Men (1S52) ‘'riie Student 
prefiariug fur Honours,’ and ‘The Stuilcnt i)re))ariiig to bo Plucked.* 
'riicii tiiero has been uu interesting biographical scries, including such 
subjects as ^ Galileo observing the Oscillations of the Lamp in the 
Galhedral at Pisa;* ‘Mdton visiting Galileo in the xnisoii of tlio Inqui- 
sition ;' * 'J*he Parting of Sir Thomas More and his Daughter ‘ 'rUo 
three Inventors of Printing, Guteiiburg, Fust, and Schuller, studying 
the invention of ^loveable '.rypes.' Again tbero have been iimio 
strictly historical subjects, sucli ixh *l’ho (.aptivity of Ecc- lim». truant 
of Padua;' iShakspcriaii otic.^ like * Othello and I ago,* ‘ Jissica,' Ac. ; 
and more honitdy ones, such ns * lloji Picking.’ Jt will he Si'eu 
even by this very iDcmnplete euumi'ration, that not only is Mr. Hart's 
range (jf subjects unusually wide, but that the choice is far rcmovtul 
from tlie ordinary routine. Jl ought perhaps to be added iliat be 
has ]>aintcd several large show portraits for public buildings, such as 
tlio Duke of Sussex and Sir Anthony Rothschild for tho Jcw^'' 
Hospital; Sir Moises Montefioro for another Jewish institution; aq^l 
Alderman SidomoiiH (Fjord Mayr>r) for the Giiildliall. 

lu 1S5J Mr. Hart was elccLetl to succeed Mr. Jj(r.s]ie, n^ l■^rofc.'^sor of 
painting at the Itoyal Academy; and his lectures, nqiortod in Hu- 
‘ AthciicCum,’ show that he not only jkis.'^chhc.s adequate }»roi'cs>ion:il 
learning for the oflice, but that by hi.*^; earnest ineideatioii of intel- 
lectual exertion, of the iicce.s.'^ity of a wide range of study, eonst.-iiit 
refcrtmcc to the fuiidameiituL jiriiiciplcs of art, observation of the 
predominant sculimctit and essential eharacteiisties fif a eomx^o.sitimi, 
and of rellcctien, di.scrimiiiaticm, and scir-ivlianeo in f:hoicc of subjecte, 
ho is a valuable guide-monitor to the cntliu. ia^^tie student at tlie 
commcnceiiiciit of bis career. 

IIARTE, WALTER, wafj educated at Marlborough Seluiol ami 
Oxford. The dates of liib birth and aeudomic life are uncertain ; 
he .seems to have been born about 1790, and te have gracluatcd a". 
M.A. of St. Mary’s Hall on tlio 21st of January 17e0, according t i 
the ‘ Gutidogue of Oxford Graduates.' At an o:ir1y ag(‘ lie became 
ucqiVriiutcd with Pojic, whose style he imitated; and in return the 
groat poet corrected Jiis admirer’s vor.'^cs. AN'itli this advantage, Harte 
published ‘I'oems on Several Occasions/ 1727; ‘Essay on Satire/ 
1780; * E.ss.'iy on Reason,' 17 Jo, to which Pope is said to have con - 
tributed very considerably ; ‘ JOssay on Painting,' date uumcntioiied ; 
‘Tho Amaranth/ 1797, hki last woi*k. As a poet however he is not 
distinguished from other e.uco succossful but now forgotten iuiltatiii’s ; 
but he has nia^lo a valuable addition to our literature in his ‘ .Hi.stor 3 ' 
of tlie Life ol Gustavus Adolphus, ' 2 vols. 4to, 1759; rtqmblislied in 
8vo, corrected and improved, in 17<i:S. An allected, Jiar.sh, and 
pedantic st^'le lias done much to tlimw discredit and neglect on tliii 
laborious and able work. It was translatetl iiilo (bTinan, witli ]>rela(:e, 
notes, and corrections, by J. Gotti. Ikihnie. Harto left unlitiishcd, in 
inaiiiiKcript, a * History of the Thirty Years’ V/ar.’ Tho account of 
his life is soon told. He took or»lerB, acquired reputation as a x>roachor, 
wan appointed principal of St. Mary J lull, and through the interest 
of Lord Uhesterlield, whoso sou’s tutor he liad been, canon of Windsor. 
Ho died at Bath in 1774. 

HARTLEY, DAVID, was born on the 80th of August 1795, and 
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was the hoti of a clorcryinan of Arrnley in Yorkaliire, Having been 
ediicat'*d at. a private 8chool, he entered, at fifteen yoare of age, 
at Ji‘HUH I'utlegH, (^nmhrnlge, and became in time a Fellow of that 
anciety, .StTUjdes, whii;L would not allow him to Bubecritie the Thirty- 
nine Articles, preveutcid hii!i fVnm afterwards eiiterins: the Church, ok 
had broil firiiiifuilly iiilondt*d, and he applied liimsdr to the medical 
p^ofe^*«i^lIl. In tliif profoKHion ijo y>nictirtod with i-ucoe^e, and attained 
to coiiHiderahlt! eniiucnne. 

Il« commenced the compo8ition*of the work by moans of which he 
Iiiitt bpc.iiio iiiiiversally known— the • ObBorvations on Man. his Frame. 
hi.B Duty, and his Lxpt!ctationH'<-'-at the age of twcuity-five. It had 
lieen tin* Miibjeut of liia thoughts oven previously to tliii. He tells 
the world in his )ireriii:e, that the fiindanientid iileu <»f the work, the 
pus'Hibility of f^xpiaiiiing all states of mind by associutinn, was first 
.-uggested to him by Mr. Gay's adniiralile ‘Essny on the Fundamental 
I'l'iiieiplc of yirtuo or Morality,’ prefixed in J jaw's translation of 
Arehhishop Kings * Origin of iOvil.* Although begun so rarly os 
17d0, tbo Work was not liniHliod until sixteen years after, and it WJis 
ultimately ])ubli!>lird in 17t«. 

Dr. Hartley was twice married, and bud ehiblreii by both marriages. 
He praetisnd luodiciiie siiecoHsively at Newark, Ibiry St. Edmunds, in 
Lon<loii, ainl at IJaLh, wJiuro ho died on the ‘ioth of August 1757, at 
the age of 1ifty-t\v«> years. 

Comiuning us In^ diil with his profossion the pursuit of learning, 
l)r. Hartley ejijoyed tliniiigh life the friendship of many disilngiiished 
literary ineii nf Jiis limn. Among these may be mentioned EishopR 
IjHW, butler, AV ai'liurtoij, aiul Jloadley, Dr. Jnrtin, Young the ]met, 
and Ilooku the Ibuniiij historian. Onn of hi.s ehildrcii thus W’Htos 
enuoi'rnilur tlifMjualities of iiiiiul and lieart which endeared Dr. Harthy 
to his private iiiiiiitls : Hi.s thoughts W’ore in it iiiiruei'stHl in worldly 
pursuits oi* eoiiteiition.^, and iliereforo Jiis life w*aH not eventful or 
tiirhuleiit, blit ]ilacid anil nndiNturbed by passion or violent ambition. 

his earlii^st yoiitli hiR mental ambition was pre-oecupiod by 
pursuits <ir .vfionee. Hia hours of aninsernent were likewise bestowetl 
upoii objocts of tivste aud sentiment. Music, pfietry, and liist<iry were 
liis iavourite recreations, ilin imagination was fertile and e.orrect ; 
his language aiul expri'S^ion lliieiit and forcible. His natural tcinpc'r 

w'liM gay, ciieorlul. and^ sociutde The virtuous priiieiples 

which are iiisiillcd in his works w^erc the invariable and decided prin- 
eijile.s of liis life and condiicl.’* 

'J he eliii'i <‘iid and great achievement of Hartley's great incta- 
pliyj'ieal 'work is the iipplicaiioii of the pvin(:iple.s of asviiciatioii to 
ail our states ol mind, or, as he liiirisclf calls them, ntit jierhapB very 
happily, “our intelic.rtimt pleaRutv's and pains." I lilt before proceed 
mg to ret iurtJi and apjily the principle of nssociaiioii, he attenijits to 
exjdaiii physically senBathins and id(*nR, which he resolves into vibra- 
tions tif tlie iiiedullary subslanee. I'he first bints of this his doctrine 
ol vibrations were derived, he tells us, from Sir Iriuic Newton: but, 
while such s]kcculat.ioiiH as these do not properly bcdoiig to the province 
ol the psychologist, it is obvious that they can never rest upon any 
betler Joujiihitioii than conjecture. ^'h<! conmieiicoment therefore of 
Hartley s work iletracts Iroin rather than mihanees itR value. Hut 
ijw doctrine ol vibrations being disiniR.'ied, the priiicijile of asRooialiou, 
of which little more than hints had pr«'vioiisIy been given by Hobbes 
ami Locke, i.s expiaineil and applied by ilartley with a fu]lno.SH anil 
acuteness which will cv.ii* render the work valuable- ^J'he second 
jiart ol tho wt>rk is 'W'holly occupied with natural and revealed 
religion. 

H AUI hOEKKlL NU'OLAS, a Dutch natural ]ibilosnpher, was bom 
at Douda in ; bis father, wlio was a minister of the Reformed 
religion, iiiteiuh'd that he should enter tho Church as a profession ; 
but a lastt* ior tho sciences, Avhich the youth early evinced, prevented 
this itiicntion from bring e:irricd into elb ct. From the money which 
was allowed him by his lather, y<Miiig llarisoektT aavetl money enough 
to pay the lees of a tcwicher of mathematics; and ho passed the 
gr<?iit.er part oi each niglit in studying the subjoets e.oiinccted with the 
in.^tructlOIl which he rt-ceivod by day. 

All aeeifhmtal i-ireiiuiHlanco is said to have directed his attention to 
the con.-ti'uction of optical iiistriiincntB ; having pi-esenti.d a lilament 
of glass to the llaine of a cariiUe, he was surprised to observe that the 
extremity, when melted, uBHunied a Hpherical form ; and ho imme- 
diately cfinceived the idea of using rucIi spheres as object* glaRses for 
mieroRcopep. In an account which he published in 1078 of tho iii.^tni- 
moiits thus formed, Im urs' rt.s that he discovered the animalcules 
wliich exist in auiinal Iluids ILr.uwjsNiiOKCKj ; and, with tlio liko 
instruments, ijatorre is paid to have first perceived tho rod globules 
in blood. 

In H>/1 HarLsorker wa«* Honi to pursiie his theological ptudies at 
Leyden ; niid in that city ho broaine known to lIu^'ghoiiR, w'ho encou- 
raged liim ill the prosecution oi his microscopical observations. Tho 
t%vo philo.-opiier.s ftijliscqucntly went togothir to Farip. wlicrelJart- 
so< kcr was introdiict-d to ( absiui, wlio n commended him to cxercis:* 
his ingenuity in the lormatioii of object glasses for tele.scopeH ; and it 
appeal's iliuT., alti‘r several fruitless esicnys, he siiernedi d in obtaining 
Rome which were superior to any that had been before executed. 'J’Iicro 
were of about UUO feet local length ; and in order that they might 
spherical forms, ho first, by means of sand, made a very 
shallow excavation in a plate of glass ; then giving, by tho like means, 
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a slight convexity to one side of the plate of wliich the intended 
object-glass was to be formed, he placed tbe convex side of tin? latter 
in tbe cavity of the other, and by friction brought the contiguous 
BurfacPR of both platcR to equal and consequently spluTiciil figures. 
Ill 1591 he fiiibliRlied hiR 'Essai de Dioptrique,’ 4to, Faris, in which, 
bfside-t treating tif the scioiico, ho attempted to give a gimeral theory 
of the laws of uaiure rc.specting tho hardness, elasticity, traiiRparerlcsy, 
&c., of bodies. These Kubjects were afterwards explained in rletail in 
hi.s ‘ I'riucipeH do Physique,' w'luch he published in 1595. Tho work 
was criticised by a writer in the ‘Journal des Savaus ' in the same 
year, mid Hartsoekor seomR to have revenged himself by making a 
violent attack on tho ‘ Mrmoires do I'Acadtimie dos Sciences.’ Tbe 
attack hemever remained unnoticed. It ajqiears to have been the 
character of Hartsoekor to seek oci^asious of entering into discuRsioxis 
with Lis iVioiids; and he at length lost the good opinion of the patient 
Leuwenlioeck by urging captious objections to the results of some of 
liis cxiierimentR. 

Having become ernbamiBsed in his eircumstances, Hartsoeker was 
obliged, in 1595, to quit Paris. He retired to Rotterdam, where he 
piibliRlied the work above ineiitioucd ; and he afterwards removed to 
Amsterdam. At this time he was introduced to the Czar Peti^r, then 
travelling ineognito, and lie was appointc'd to give the monarch h'HsoiiH 
in mathoniatics. His coiiverBation was so agreeable to the czar that 
the hitler invited him to Russia. Ilartsoeker lioivever declined leaving 
Amsterdam, and the magistrates of the city built for him an observa- 
tory in fine of tbe bastions. 

The elector palatine having repe.atodly offered H.'ii'tsot^ker tlu! place 
of professor of inathematies uijil philoso}»liy at Diisscldorf, he at length 
accepteil it, and in the year 1 7u1 he went to reside in that eity. While 
he held this ])ost he made Hevi'ral jouriievB tu ilifiercnt yiarts of Ger- 
many' iu order to visit tlie learned men of the eonntry ; and at llano vor 
he wiLS presented to the elector by the celebrated liciluiitz. On his 
return to Diisse.ldorf lie caused three Imrning-leiiKes siiuilar to those of 
Tschiriihausfui to he executf^d. On tins death of the cL'Clor palatine, 
Hartsoeker, declining tlio Kolieitatiou of the landgrave of 1 It'sse-Cassel 
that ho would reside in that eity, retired to Utroclit, w'hero he died iu 
1725. He hud h(‘on admitted a foreign associate of the Acadi'inie cit s 
Seieiices of Paris iu 1 599 ; and he was al.so a member <)f the Ac.ademy 
of Rerliu. 

IlartHOeker is said to have entertained at one time an i»piuiciii tliat 
there existe<1 in every animal a plastic soul wliioli wa.s charged with 
tlio pivservaliou and development of the individual. He is mid to 
have 1x1 ain tail It'd alr^o, and the opinion wais prubaldy founded on a 
more refined idea cxjircsscd by Plato in the I’inianis, fliat from the 
divinity descended a succession of ixiteliigent bring'^, the lower orders 
of 'whieli direett'd and preserved the universe; h*j hail moreover siiiiiw 
wild iiutioiiH resjiccting an em]>ire which he iniagiu('d to exist iu tho 
interior of the moon. 

Ill 1722 1 iartsoeker publiHhtMl a W(»rk entitled * Reeiieil do plusiuurs 
PieiHss do Physique, ou Ton fait prineipiilemeut voir riiivalidito du 
Systeine de Newton.’ He also caused a letter to be printed in 
the ‘•Journal dcs SSaviiiiri,’ coutHining some ah-iurd remarks ou the 
hypotheHiR of the KiigliHli pliiloHojiher. ili‘ treated Leihiiitz no 
better, aitiickiiig with great violence his system of ‘monads’ and ol’ 
a ‘ pre-estabiislied harmony.’ He W’ould never admit the advantages 
of the ‘ Infiuitobimal Caiculn.s/ and ])ersisted in considering it as au 
tiniutolligihle jargon by the aid of which crtaiii Jearned men sought 
to iijcreasn their reputation. Ho is characteriRed by J. Rermudli as a 
RUperficial aud an ari’ogant man ; but his violence is .sujiposed to be 
le.s« owing t<» envy than to a morbid taste for dis]>iite. 
jr.XUUN-AlillASlIl D. [AiJijAsrni s.] 

HAUVEA', WJLTjIAM, was born at Folkstone on tlie Istof.-Aju-ii 
1578, and after having been some years at the graxiimar-.^-ehooI of 
(kinterbury, i^as adniitled at Gains College, Cambridge, in i59:j, being 
tlnui in his Hixteenth year. Having devr>ted JjimselV to the study of 
logic nml natural jihilopopliy for six years in that university, he removed 
to J’ndiiH, at that time a eelebrateil school uf medicine, w'hero he 
atteiidcil the led tires of Fabric! ua ab Aquapeudeuio on auatomy, of 
Miuailous ou pharinaey, ami of ('asscrius ou surgery. He wa.s admfttrd 
doctor of medicine there, and returned liume at.the age of twenty -four. 
At thii’ty ho wiih elected J'^ellow of tho College of PbysiciaiiH, and 
shortly lifter appointed ]>hyRician to St. Rurtholoniow’s Hospital. Gii 
the Ith of AngUHt Ifil.*), ho was chosen by' tho college to deliver tho 
Lumlelan loetures ou anatomy aud surgery, aud upou this occasion ho 
is supposed to have first brought forward bis views upon tin? circu- 
lation of tbe blood, which ho afterwards more fully established, and 
published in 1528. 

The inii nrtance of this great diHCOvery was siicli. Unit it will bo 
nccLHeaiy to invesiigute from tho writings of tho author the steps by 
■which it wa.-^ attained. AVe are informed by Hoyle in his ‘ ''I'reatiao on 
Final (Wises,’ that in the only' conversation which ho ever had with 
llarvcy, I’e wa- tohl by him th.d the idea of tho circuhitiiui was 
suggoHtoil to him by tho cousidtu'atioii of tho obvious uho of tbo 
valves of tbo veins, which are so constructed us to impede tho course 
of the blood from the heart through tliose vessels, while they x>eriiut 
it to )ias8 through them to the heart. Eefore tho time of Harvey the 
opintuiia on the circulation were uuinoruus and inconsistent. Tlic blood 
was supposed to be distributed to tbe various part.-j of tho body by 
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moans of the veins, and that inteiuled for the nutrition of the lungs valet, et antiquitatis venoranda suspLcio cogpt.'* This anticipation 
by the action of the riglit side of the hearts According to the same proveil correct; for Harvey afterwards oonifdained to one of his 
doctrines the arteries were destined for the oonveyaiice of the vital friends, that his practice fell oif couridorably after the publii’ation of 
spirits, which were formed in the left side of the heai't from the air his trciitiso H)ii the ( 'ircuhithtn of the Blood,' and it is well known 
and biuoii derived from the lungs. Thene vital spirits were siijiposed that the doctrine was not received by any physician who whs more 
to be tiikon in by the arteries during their diastole, and distributed than forty years old. His opinions wei'o violently opposed by Briiui- 
hy them during their Bvstole, whilst the vapours or fuligiuea, as they rosius, rurisiinus, iiiolahns (Idlo), and others. Bu'isauiis was ably 
am called by Hurvey, were returned to the lungs by the notion of the refuted b}' Ids frieml Dr. Geoivo lint, Kelloiv of the Gidlego of 

left ventricle. 0()itiiouH did nut agree upon the mode in which the Bhjsicians, and other advocates of Harvey's views nppeareii on the 

blood found its w'ay to the left side of the lieart, for whilst some sup- Continent, 'I’lie only man who was honoured by a reply from Harvey 

posed that it was conveyed with the air from the lungs, othei's himself wiia Kiolamis, jirofcssor of aiiutuiny in J'uris, in niiswer to 

iiiaiiihiitied that it Imnsuded by certain imaginary pores in the whom lie published two letters. In Harvey h;i<l iht» siitisfac- 

se])tuiii between the voutriclos. These opinions, it is evident, rested tion of seeing one of hU early opponent'^, IMeinpins. professor at 
more upon imagination than any careful observation of facts. Those Louvain, clecliire iiimself a conviTt to his opinions, and by bis example 
of Harvey', on the eouirary, were drawn from the most accurate dis- many more wc.‘re induced to withdraw their opjMiKitiou. In tho wliolo 
sections of dead ami living animals, and supporteil l>y arguments of this controversy, says Spreugol C Hist, of Med.,' .sect. \ii., c. 1 ), tho 
depending entirely uyioii the anatomical strucLure and obvious uses of discretion and rare mwlesfcy of llarvi^y alford th*.* be.st, inoilel for 
the j>iirt.s. 'rhe result of these observations is thus stated by him. uaturalLsts and scientific writers. 

The heart has ]>oriods of action and of rest, but in warm-blooded Harvey had been so much disgusted by the disputes in which he 
animals its iiiotious are so rapid, that tho ditl'oreut steps of them can- w^as involved on the publication of his views on the oiiviilatioii of thu 
not be distiiigiiislied. In cold-blooded animals they are more slow, blood that ho ha<l determined to publish nothing more, and it was ouly 
and ill warmblooded also after tlie examination of its action, by at the earnest request of bis friend J)r. Hut that he was induuud to 
opening the che.'<t in a living animal, has been continued some time, allow his ‘ Exerciiationes de Ooneratione ’ to be printed, 'riiis work 
During its action tho heart is raised, and its point tilted forward so as consists partly of a coiiinientary upon the writings of Aristotle and 
to st^ikl^ against tho pariotes of the cliost. It contracts in every direc- Fabriciis ab Aquapeudeute on the same subject, iiinl j)arLly of details 
tioii, but more especially on its sides; it also becomes harder, as of his own observatious and exporimeuts. The earlier ‘Kxereitationes' 
other mu'^cli's do «iuriug their contraction. In lisliesaud cold-blooded contain a deseriptiuu of the organs of gciieriitiou in the common fowl, 
aniinals tin; Jieart imiy' be obst'i'vcd to become paler during its systole, of the foriiiutiou of the egg and its extrusion from the body, and of 
and a.s.'iumo a darker eoluur during its diastole. If a wound be made the use and nature of its various parts, us well as the changes which it 
in the viMiMicle, the blood is ejected from it din ing its contraction, umlergoes during the processor incubation. Ho then proceeds to enter 
From llie.-e facts Harvey concluded that the essential action of thu upon some discu>sions on the nature of the act of L'Oiieratiou. and of 
bearl is its systole, :md not its diastole, us was supposed by yiliysiciauM the degree in which the male and female ruspuctively coiitriliuto to its 
before his tinu;, and tiuit tho result of this contraction is thu expul- jierforinance, in the course of which he examini’s the opinions of 
I of the blooil into tho pulmonary arioiy and aorta. Thti <liuHtole | Aristotle iij>oii this abstruse subject, and advances some of his own. 
of the artttrii .s or jiiilsc is synebrdnous wil-li and caused by the ]U‘o- The concluding treatises cuiiLuin a description of tlie aiialogotis 
pulsion of the blood during the systole of the ventricle, and is a proccisses in the deer. 

passive, and not, as was previously siiyipostul, an active operation of Without venturing upon an abstract of the whole contents of thoso 
the vessels. If the. iiiotiulis of the heart be carefully observed for papera, \vc shall endeavour to give some idea of the knowledge possessed 
some miimtes, it will be seen lirst that the two auricles contract by Harvey, and esjiecially of liis own discoveries and additions to this 
simnltancoii.dy, ami force the blood containcil in them iuto the most interesting branch of yibysiology. J le de.seribed tlie ur.;auH of 
ventricU s; :md Kceondly, that the ventricles in their turn u.ssuuio tho generation in the fowl : he ohserveii that the vilellus or yoke is at lirst 
same action, and yu'opel most of tho blood into the pulinunary artery in vuncular connection with tiui parent, that this (‘.itimectioii is after- 
au(.l aorta, from winch it is prevented from returulng by the valve.H W'urds broken oil^ and that in it.s passage through the oviduct tho 
sitUiiU’d at tho entrance of those vessels. The author next, [iroceeds layers of albumen are added, aud that before it.s tinal extrii.-.ion from 
tfi describe tlu; iiiiumer in which the blood pii.'-'scs from tlio right to j tho body of tho uiotliur the hard Hhell was formed ; Jic asserted that 
the leir. siile of the heart. j all these parts, oven tho sholl itself, are formoil from the same Hub- 

Hiiriiig fmt.al lib*, eays he, tliis is Huiliiaeiitly evident. Part of tho ; stance under the intluonco of the ussimilative power of tho egg itself, 
Idood jiassor^ directly l'i\»m the right to thu left auricle through the I aud are nut luori; seerctions from tho organs of the parent, as was 
foramen ovah-, whilst the rest is conveyed into the right ventricle, | previously supposed: he was tln‘. tir.st to describe accurately the two 
and by its coniraeliuii foreed into the pulmonary artery, and so layers of albumen, and to show that eacli is contaiiiiHl in its own jtroper 
thiuiigli the ductus arteriosus into the descemliiig aorta ; for, as ho membrane : he was aware that the shell is pomu.s, and admits of the 
ob-.irveil, the InngH do not admit of its pa.s.sage through them in thu respiration of tho chirk through it: lie described the clialazio at cncli 
betns. In the adult a now euiuhtioii is iiitrodiiced, namely the end of the ogg, and showed that they exist in the uuimpregiiated ai 
lunrti«»n uf llio lungs, by which, as Harvey observed, the question well as tiiuimpregiiateil egg; whereas it lia<l been previuuhJy siij»poMed, 
wa.> SI I much oo^eiuvll that pliysieiaus wen* unable to give a correct aud cspncially by Jiis master l«'abrieiuH, that these parts rrpn'seiit the 
explanalion of the pheiiouieua. However, the eousidtu'atioii of the germ from which the future chirk was to be fnrniod. 'J'ijo grrate^-t 
<'bvious iiM? of the valves of the puluionary artery had led Galea to discovery however uiaiJe by Harvey in tlii.s branejj of physi(>logy was 
iiiiiiiitain that a portion of the blood contained m that vessel pa.ssed thu uso auil impoi-tunce of the ‘ eiratricnla,' which lie showeil to be 
through the lung.s into the pulmonary veins, but this passage he sup- the true germ in wJiich all tins lutiiiv. changes t.iku place, and Jor the 
p<iae«i to drjicml luoro iqioii tint action of tho Jungs them.selves than increase and nutiitiun of which all tlie tithcr parks of the egg are 
of tlie heart. Ilaivey carrieii out this urgumciit slili further, and destiued. Hu showed that it is jiresonr. before thu yoke has lei t tho 
maintaiiicil from it that tlio whole of thu bloo»l whicli is proiMilled ovary, and pointed out thu uri*or of I ’abrhius, who coubu lured it iha 
from tlie right side pas.nes ihrough tho lungs to the left side of the remums of the pedicle by which t!ie vitcllus was attached to the ovary ; 
Jirarl. Jn like maiinur lie showed that the blood is propelled from lie was aware tliat eggs ocrasiomiily cunlaiii a double yolk, ami as:.erted 
thu left vuutrii-.le into the arteries aud so distributed to all parts of that twins arc produced from such eggs, but that they do not survive, 
the body. He next proceeded to give approximate calculations <)f the The lifteenth and sevoii following ‘ Kxercitati ones’ ciMitain a lic-Mcrii tioii 
qiiantiry of blooil which ]iasses from the vein.'* through the heart in a of the changes which thu ogg iindtu'goi s Jroin the lirst. to tin; fourtnenti 
givi II time. 'J'iiis lie showed to bo so much more thau is required lor day ol incubation. IIu described miiiiiLciy th ■ ciiaugus vvliicii tak- 
thu nutrition, or can bo supplied to the veins by tiiu absorjitioti of place in the cieatriciila at the einl <»f the second day. 'rnu-e oli.'.crva 
alimentary ^uhsluuees, that the hUi’idiis must of necessity retiii*n tiuiis apiicar to have been ipiitc original : — At tins time it attains the 
ihrough tlie various tissues of the body to the veins again. He then size of thu liuger-iiail nearly: tw(# aud sonielimt-s three eoncciitric 
argued from the coristniirtiou of the valves of the veins that the course layers may be ubsurveil in it. 'J'he central one is the mobt iraiispareiit 
of the blood in them must be from tho smaller to the larger divi-MioUH, of tho two. In I he middle of it is a vvidte speck, which from its 
and thus to tho in art again. Thi so views lie still further confirmed by a]ipoai’ance may bi; coin|iarcd to a cataract in the centre ol’ the pupil 
reference to the now well-km»wn Lllects of ligatures placed on a limb of the eye. During this day tlio central layer especially ml.irgiM au-.l 
with different degrees of tightness. If tho ligature be so jilacd.: as eutreuclies ui>oii the external one.*’ This description apjaisrsto accord 
to compress the veins alone, they b^cumn hweiled aud tumid beyond with that ol tin; ‘ area }»ellucidu,' to which so much iiiipcirl.aiiee is 
the ligature, and quite empty between it luid the heart, whilst the attached by later writers on this subject ’‘At Ibu end of tijc third 
pulsaiious of the artery lemuiu unaltered. If it be drawn a little day a pulsating .spot may be observed in the centre of the ‘ eicatricula,* 
tighter the pulsations of tho artery cease beyond, but are felt more which forms th»: rudiment of tiio future heart.” He olwervcd tiiat the 
violent than usual just within the ligature. pulsations may be culled forth afrosli, wlieu l.tinjiiid ur interioitted, 

^Sueh is a brief abstract of the }»riijcipul steps in this tho greatest by tho employ mout uf various stiiiiuJi : In* Mhowed that the liver is 
and uiost original dncovei-y in physiology, wliiidi was so directly formed round the umbilical vein, but he does not seem to have been 
opposed to all tho previous notions of pliysieiaus, that its iiiithur aware that the liver, as wt-11 as all the other glands whose ducts corn- 
might well observe, “Adeo nova sunt et inuudita ut non suliim ox muiiicati: with tho intestinal canal, is a prolongation or growtii iroui 
invidi^ quoruudam mutuam uialuiii mihi, sed verear no huboum tJio mtustiuul sac : he described live umbdical vessels, of whicii three 
ininiicos ouines homines : tantum consuetudo uut stinel inibibxta are veins aud two arteries, one ol the veins boing distributed to tho 
doctrina altisquo defixa radicibus quasi altera natura, apud omnos idbumeu, tho other four vosseh? to tlio vitcllU'^. The iirst-uicutione<l 
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vein pfoos to tlio vena cavn,ilio other two to the vena porta, just before were marie by him, Mr. Harvey came to London in 1817, to extend 
it onture tho liver. Tbo artorir-s aro branches of t]»e common iliac^. his knowledge of art. Under the generous care of Haydon he went 
On this point, thnngh his obsorvations are correct as far as they go, through a course of anatomical study, in company with the Landseers, 
liis knowlcilgis f«dl siiort of tli:it of later inijuin^rs; for he docs not Lance, and others ; maintiiiniughiniHolf by designs for wood-engni von*, 
n])pciii‘ lo fjavc hn<l any very accurate acquiiinlance with the uses of and working hard as an engraver. From Haydou's ])icturo of ‘ l^entutus* 
Ujo sillniifciiK. He wjih aware that tho vitcllus is drawn into tho he produced one of the largest and most elaborate wood-engravings; 
iiite^tiijo «if tlie cliiek shortly before batching, and f-erves for its early executed with a breadth and finish that have rarely boen equalled, 
niitriiiiuut : and in this relation lio well compared it to the milk. This Hut at this period, 1821, the demand for wood-cuts was comparatively 
fact was known to Aristotle. Ifo corrected the error of Fal»riuius, who small. Sucli illustrations were principally confined to school-books, 
siipfiO'od that tlm egg is chipped by tho lion, and showed ou the and very fow persons were engaged in tho profession. In 1821 Mr. 
< oiitrnry that tliia process is perrormod by the chick itsulf. Harvey ceased to bo an engraver, and elevated himself to that branch 

Hi.s obst^rvatioiis on the process of generation in MantmaJia were in which he lias been occupied for more than thirty yt’iirs— that of a 
ooiifiiied chiefly to tlin deer species, of which he was enabled to obtain ilesigncr. Tlie extent of his labours in connection with illustrated 
numorous specimens by the liberality of ('harles I., who allowed him books exliibits one of tho most remarkable examples of imlustry in 
to take tboin from the royal parks. Ho supposed couception t<i take tho history of art. Hut tho number of bis designs is less surprising 
place eitiier in the utiTiiH or its lioru. 'J’his view, as is now well known, than their variety. With that accurate observation of the habits of 
is iiicoiTcct. Jlis description of the vessels and of the phiceiila is of quadriipcdR. which he jirobably derived from his early studies witli 
c'liisidcrabln value. Hcwick, his zoological illustrations would alone eoiniiiaiid lulmiration. 

Harvey notic’d ilic late union rif the lateral parts of Ibc upper lip, Hut in the higln-r orders of design, whether strictly historical or 
ami H'-bigned it as a cause of the frequency of harelij'. Ho claims t<» purely imagiuative, the resources of his prolific genius ajtpciar rarely 
liavo been the first to fliscovcr tlie coiineotioii between the bronchi and to have failed, however hurried tho demands ufion his taste aud 
the. abdoiiiiuul colls in birds, aud to sltow tliat in all birds, serpents, invention. The abundance of bis works lias necessarily involved coii- 
oviparous reptiles, quadrupeds, and kidiu^ys an<I ureters exist — voiitiuual forms which detract from bis originalit}^ in suuie cases. To 

a fact unii(jti(;ed by Aii totle and all succeeding writers. This account enumerate even the works wholly illustrated by himself wmuld occupy 
is, we. apprehend, siifiicirnt to show the extent and importance of the a considerable space. W(? may montion amongst his earlier labours 
disi.'uveries nf Harvey in this branoli of physiology, and to make iis the Jlliistrations to Dr. Htmdersoii's * History of Wines,' *Tlje Tower 
withhold our a.*isc]it to the as.siTtioii of Spreugcl (sect. 1 2, (di. fi), that Menagerie,' ‘The Zoological Gardens,' and Northcote's ‘Fables.’ 
the tre.'iti^’e ‘ Do (.loneratioite ’ is unworthy of tho discoverer of the Amongst his later ‘ The J'jigriiii's Progres-s.’ Perhiqts the book upon 
circiilatinii. which his fame as a true artist will mainly rest is ‘ The. Thousand 

In Harvey was appointed ]ihysieiau extraordinary to .Tames I., and One Nights,' translateil by Mr. Lane. In the coinbinatiou of 

with a proijj] e of Kin-ceiHliug on the first vacancy to the )ih\'Biciaiiship the most luxuriant fancy with tho strictest accuracy of coi:tiime, the 
ill crdiiiary, tin* duties t>i \vhi(:li he actually ])erformed. He was after- splimdoiir and grace of oriental life were never more happily pie- 
\va;'d.s pli 3 ’si(:iaii to Charles 1., and was iu the liaViit exhibiting to seiited than in the huudroils of designs in these three volume.^, 
liiin aud the most eulightcMird pcrsfiiis of his court the motion of Many of tho irnagiiiativo dobigns to Mr. Ruight’s ‘ Pictorial Shaksporo ' 
lint heart and tlie oilier |>henomona upon which his doctrines were ; are also favourable specimens of his ability. As a designer upon wood, 
biiunbd. J Miring the eivil war lie tiviv(;lh-d with tho king, and while | Mr. Harvey has given a powerful ini]>iilsc to the excfllciico of an art 
r.taving for a short time in Oxford was made by him master Merton i now so widely employe d. Ho has always known its limits .'uui capii- 
Coile;^e, aii'l iv.c.dvcd the degree, of Doctor of Medicine. He held the j bilities; and in this tecluiicsal superiority above other desiguerb, ho has 
niasLership bowi'ver fur only alow iiiuutlis, wlien Hieiit., who had been | contributed to form many of the be.st of existing engravers. 
e\pelle<l by tlie king for favouring tbo parliamentary cause, was! JlAHWOOl), KDWAIH), a biblical and cl.issicul scholar of the Ja.<:t 
nqil'.Lced by that Jiarty, whicli liad now gained tho ascend eiic}'. Soon < ceiituiy, was born in Ijaiica^bire in 1721> and edueuted as a di.-iseiiiing 
afler his liou.se was ])luii(lcre(l and burned Uy the same jiaHy, and niiiiistor. InthatcajKicit^'jaftcrgoiuglliroughvariousothcroniploy- 
iiiifortuiialel^' several unpublished works, of which We have only notices men Is, he accepted the charge of a congregation at Hristul, in 17t>r>, 
in hi'ii other writings, wore destroyed. Th<^ latter years of Ids life were which however, at the end of five years, he was obligMl to quit, in 
cliioJl^' tqicnt ai' lii.s country lioube at Lambeth, or at his brother’s near consequence of rcjiorts (unfounded it is said) touching his religious 
Hichujoiid. Ill he was elected J'rcsident of the (Jollcigo of ; opiuLous, which gave oflenee to his congregation, aud also of a slur 

i’iiysiciaijs, but ill consequence of his age and iidiriuitics lie was induced cabt on hl«* moral character. He then removed to London, devoted 
to decline tliat lioiioiirablu oltice. He icatitjrd Ids regard however for the rest of his life to private tuition ami literary labour, and died in 
tile t-oilijty b^' ])rf.^eiiliiig tbnni with his library, and funiveying over distress, ilanuaiy 1-1, i7S)tl. Ho used to say that ho had writUm more 
lo tliein, during his lifeliine, a farm which liad been left him by his 1 hooks than any living author, rxeejit Dr, J'riestlcj^ (For tho list, see 
father. He <iied oii the ^h'd of .lune 1(iri7 in the eightieth year of his I AVatt, *Hibl. Hritann.’) ilis reputation as a scholar n-bts ehiefiy on 


jigc, and was buried at Hempstead in Fsstix, wlicro a nioniinieut was 
creetctl to his iiiciiiorv. 

The best edition of Harvey's works, wliieli w«ire written in corrcf^t 
aud I'legaiit Jjutin, i^ that jiiiblishcd by tho College of I'hysicinus in 
J vid. I to in Avith an engraving by Hall fnnn tho ])ortrait by 

Coriudiii.s .T:- m-cn, in the eollcge library, Th*^y consist of the * Kxer- 
L'itatio lie .M Utiordis et Sanguinis * J<]x(Tcitatioiies duaj Anatoinicii; 
lie CiriMilatirnie Sanguinis, ad J. IMolaiium, Fil, ‘ J<'xercitatioiie.s da 
Geiioi'a‘i.ione Aiiimaliuin * Aiiuloniia Tiiouim Parri and iiiuo Ijotters 
to celebrated con temporaries ondifieroiit anatondciii .subjects. Among 
Die Avorks dcstroyH'd wer« — 'ObserA’^atioiies de usu Lieu is ‘ Do Motii 
J.ocali;' ‘ ()b.sorv!itii>uus Medicinali s * 1 )o Aiiiore Libidiiic et Doitu 

Aiiiiiiajiuiii ;* *De liisecloruin Duiieralionc;' ‘ De C^uantitate Sanguinis 
^jnguli.s I'ordl-i Pulsaliunibus l*roti usa;’ and * Tractatum Physiolo- 
;;ieuiii.' 'J'wo otlior iJiuuuscri}»t Avorks by* him are ])i'c8erved iu the 
Libr.uy of the Piiitisli Mu.suum ; one, * De JMusculis et Molii Aiiimalium 
l.ocali the other, • De Aiiutome Uiiiversaii;' in the latter of Avhich, 
I earing date April tlie ]>rincipal propositions of the doctrine of 

the I'ireiilalioii are eoutailiial. 

( A'/c, prefixed to his works ; Sprcngel, JIUtory of MulU’inv.) 

' HAUVEY, WJJjT JAM, remarkable in English art as a designer 
for engravings, ('sjiecially for engravings on wood, was bom ul 
j'.’o\VLasilij-uj»ou-Tyiui in 17lhi. At tbo ago of fourteen he was approu- 
ticed to Thomas Hcwick, Avho Avas also born at IVcAvcastle, and was 
tliL-ro ajiprcnticed to an engraver. [Hiiaviuk. J HcAvick has been truly 
« 4 e.scribed as ‘‘ the reviver of wood-engraving,” AvUich bad uluiosl 
becoiiie a lust art. i^ut Lis great natural genius as a designer ral'^ed 
liirii far uboA'O the technical excellence of the engraver. AVhen William 
Harvey became his pujiil, Jkuvick liad attained a great reputatioTj. 
The ]>ruductioiis of his worki^ihop inclmlcd the hnmbloKt as well as 
tlie highest branches of Avocnl-cuttiiig, from the givcei'.'i tobaeco-papers, 
to tho exquisite 'Quadrupeds' and ‘Hirds/ Aivhich he designed and 
o:.:'raved with admirable taste and fidelity. Under such a master 
.voung 1 law I •>' had the best prc]>aratiuu for his future labours. He 
bt'iMin^ I'Ue of tho xiio-t valued nssistaiits of his iiistructor iu his latter 
y>'.o.-; aud eogriived the larger portion of the cuts of the 'Fables,' 
Avlii' h Avero publibhod in 1818. Many of the drawings on tho wood 


his * ATievv of tbo various editious of tho Greek aud Jtoiiiaii Glassies,’ 
1775, fourth and bc.st cditioii 17H0. It lias been translated into 
(rormaii aiirl Italiiiu. Hifc: ‘Hiographia Glassica, tho Ijivcs and f.'ha- 
racters of tho Greek and Jioman (lassies,* 177*S, a now edition of an 
I old book, Avilh additional mutter, is another uBcfiil work. Di'. Harwood 
also publislied an * Introduction to tho iSliidy of the New Testaiiieiit,’ 
1707; a ‘New Translation of tho Now Tcstamoiit,* 1708; a m*Av 
edition of the Greek Testament, with Eugli'h Notes, 3 77fi, 

HASDKUH.Mi, the name of several Garthagiiiiaus. 

1. Husdrnbal, the son-in-law of Haiuilrar. [llAiAiti.rAn.l 

2. Ila.4driiba1, the son of llamilcar and brother of Hannibal. 
[llANNlIiAL.j 

o. llasdnibal, who commanded the OarihaginiaiiB in their last war 
against the Jlomans, i{.c. 140. 

HASSE, AliDLl’H, a composer of great celebrity during tlie cai Jy 
\ part mill iniddio of tlio last centui^*, was born at Hcigcdorf, near 
! Hamburg, in 1705. When very young, bo diatinguished himself us a 

■ supi!riur tenor singer, but soon left (Jermany for Italy, and became 
I lirst tlio discijde of Porpora, then of Alessandro Scarlatti. In 1725 

■ he ]}roduct>d an ojiora, ' Sesostrato/ at Naples, Avhich was followeil by 
others in ditlbreiit parts of Italy, In 1788 Hsssu, being thou in Loudon, 
Avas engaged by tlio noblemen hostile to Handel to compose for the 
opposition itidiau theatre, at which ho brought out witli Biict‘.eBB hia 

, * Arlasci*se.’ He cou^ not hoAvever bo persuaded to remain in London, 

; the bead-quarters of a cabal ho did not approvo, but went to Dresden, 
where he reiiiuiuod several y'cars. It was there, iu 1745, that Frederick 
of Prussia lieard his ‘ Aniieuio,* AAdiicli so pleased that warlike, musical, 
aud commonly parsimonious prince, that he sent the com]>osrr lOOU 
dollars and a diamon<l ring, in 17(>0, at the bombardment of Dresden, 
llasr^c lo.st all his property, including his valuable mauuscripts, by fire. 

, In J 7 (18 he was obliged, by chaiige.s made iu tho court of Dresden, to 
! leave that city, and proceed to Vienna. In that capital he Avrote 
several operas. 11c finally retired to Venice, where he produced a 
grand "To Deum,’ which was performed before the pope in thecliurcb 
of Santo (UoA*aiiiii. Ho died in 17S8. Some years previous to his 
decease ho eoinposed a ‘Itoquioui’ for his oaa’u funeral, which was 
duly applied to the intended purpose, aud is a work afifordiug evidence 
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of bid powers iu an advanced period of life. Hasse is certainly 
entitled to be coneidert-d iia one of the bent composers of hia day. 
Some of Lia productions, and amongf thoso bis ' Pellej^^rini ' and two 
Litaiii'H, are much admired by uii))rijudiced jutlges; but many of hia 
ojieras Imve sunk into an oblivion by no means unmerited. 

llASSELQLriST, FREDERIC, a Swedish naturalwt, and pupil of 
I/mnicuH, was born at 'rbrii valla, in East Gothland, on the 3rd of 
January 1722, old btylo. Jlis father, Andrew ilassclquist, a poor 
curate, having died young, without having made any i)roviHion for 
his family, his wife's brother, a clorg^'man of the name of roiitin, 
took charge of young llasselquist’s education, and placed him with 
lib own children iu the scliool of Liukr»|iing. After tliu death of his 
benefactor, JldSs« lquLst was tnuisferred to the university of Cpsal, 
wJure he entered in 1711. He there acquired a taste for natural 
history, became a pupil of the great Liiimeus, »ml W'as led very parti- 
cularly to npjdy himself to the stinly of the pn)perties of plants. An 
inaugural thesis, called ‘ Vin-s I'iautaruin,' which appeared iu 1747, 
eviectal him to be a young man uf a strong original turn of mind, and 
worthy of his master, lie showed how puerile were the uotioiis at 
that time entertained regarding the medical properties of iiiany plants, 
Jiow much the whole of vegetable materia uiedica htood in need of 
reronuatiou ; and he ]ioiutod (uit a ]diilosop}iieaL mode of investigaliug 
tile facts euimected with it, by iusUtiug upon the old doctrine of 
'like forms, like virtues.’ This truth, which is utio of the most 
iiijjiortaut nmoug those connected with the practical application of 
bo'.aijy to useful ]mrpo.ses, liad been so obsciirod by want of science 
ill the age iminedialely preceding Linnicus, that it had censed to he a 
])oint of belief, and was mtlier S!*t di>wu us a fanciful speculation of 
forgotten theorists. ]ias^:e]quist however maintained its accurac}’, and 
with so much irkill that he may be said to have established it upon a 
Fidid loundatiou, from which it could never afterwards be shaken. 
Thi.^, and his general prolicicucy iu other branches <»f science, procured 
iluri'^elquist some uf the royal stipends provided for travelling students, 
and lie was thus eventually enabled to carry into execution a favourite 
]iri>)eet of visiting tlic Holy Laud hu' the laudable ]ULr]iOM?e of iiivcsti 
gatuiL: its natural hiistory. i laving Hailed from Stoekliolm in August 
1 717, he proceeded to »Smyrua, thence to Egypt, and aftcrwanls to the 
Holy Lund. His coustllutiun sunk however under the exertions of 
hi.. entiTprisiiig spirit, and be died at Sin3*rna, on bis return home- 
Wiinls, on the Ptli of rehniary 17rrd, in the thirty^ iirst year of his age. 
’J'he result of hi.-', investigations of tliese, at that time lit tie known 
Countries, was given to the world by Linnaeus in the year l7o7, under 
the name of * It r raku-srinum.’ 'J'his work s]io\ved tliat the author 
liMd eouibiuod with energy and industry great uttainiueuts in tlio 
Heji'nct!S of his day. It is rich in observations upon the quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, molluHoa, plants, minerals, and materia 
me.lica of the countries he visited, and is to this day a htaudard work 
of rtiforeuce. Mis science was not the llinisy, superfieial, and uiiiu- 
ti.’ligihlii goB.‘;ip of most iiiodorn travellers, luit tlio sound iiialter-of- 
l.i. ;t, j>re<ri.si', an. I deliiiitc iuforinatioii uf whieli use nuiy be made so 
I'Mig as science euiliires, whatever cliaiiges it may' undergo in ks furuis. 

J I i.s name is perpetuated in botany b^* having been given to a curious 
genus of J*]gyptiaii Apiacea*. 

HASTINGS, WARIMOX, a iiiemorablo name iu the history of 
I’llti.'h India, was burn in the middle rank of life in 1733, and after 
receiving the usual cilucation at AVe^tnli]lstcr seliool, went out in 
17 'At a.s a writer iu the service of the J^i.ist India Company'. His tirst 
advaiiccmeiit was duo to Ids own iiulu.-ntry and disei'rmiieiit, which 
led bini to innstcr tiic L’ersiau and Mindustunco languages, a study at 
that time alino.- t uuivcr.?ally in-girctcd ; and he >va.s tliert fore chosen 
ibr mure than one Ubcful and honourable employment, cuuimereial 
and diplomatic, in the Intel ior. After lo.dding about fourteen 3'ears 
in India, he retiiriiod liome wlLli a moderatu fortune, intending 
apparently to pass the remainder of his life iu Iramiuillity. in 170i) 
Jio'.Ycver lie uiicxpectiidly recf-ivccl the a]>pointment uf aeconci in 
eouiieii at Madra:^, and in 1772 w.is appointed to the highest uilice iu 
ike Company's servieo, that of i’rorsidont of tho ISupivine Council of 
Ik'Ugal. His powei^ were enlarged by the alteration of the Indian 
consiitutiou by act of parliament, in virtue of which he became, 
January 1, 1774, govcruor-goueral and supremo bead of all our Indian 
dependeiicieH. Ailairs were at this time iu great disorder. The ter- 
litorios uf the Company had been greatly extended by the conquests 
of Clivo and his Biiccessurs : but tlieir dominion, authority', and 
influence were still uueousollduted, and were exposed during the 
government of IVlr. Hastings to great dangcir from tlic inveterate 
enmity of iJydcr Ali, rajah of Mysui'e, supported by the Mahrattas, 
and others of the native powers. That he did many things under the 
prcifsure of circumstauccs, which iiotliiiig but cxpcdiouco could justify 
is hardly denied by his defenders or himself ; indeed it seems to have 
been part of bis dt-feuee, that Indian stattsmeii were not to ije bound 
or judged by European rules of justice or inoraiit3\ Right or wrong, 
he weathered tlio dungeis to which the J British ICiiipiro ui India were 
exposed ; and if ho left the provinces under his charge wasted and 
depopulated, the increased reveiiuo more than counterbalanced by the 
increased debt, he also left the power of our eueiiiics broken, our own 
consolidated, and an easier task to Lis succes-ors than fell to his own 
share. 

Notwithstanding his services, littstings gave satisfaction neither to 


the llomo administration nor to the Court of Direotonu The public 
ear was oll'eiided by rumours of cruelty, corruption, aud unjust aggres- 
sion ; the directors censured the lavish aud corrupt expenditure, and 
the presumptuous iiidepetideiice of his conduct. Repeated attempts 
were made to obtain his dismissal, but these wore uniformly defeated 
by the Court of I'roprietors. Thus supported, ho carried matters with 
a high hand; ueglrctud or positively refused to obey the orders sent 
by the Directors ; overruled the opposition of the Council, of whioh 
a majority was, iu the tirst instance, opposed to his views [ Francis, 
Sir Phi LI j* I ; and practically exercised uii absolute and irresponsible 
power niitif February 1 7 8/>, when ho resigned his oilico and set sail 
for England, well aware that u storm awaited hia arrival. 

As soon as Mr. lluatingH had arrived, Mr. Uurke intimated his reso- 
lution of instituting an inquiry into the late goveruor-goueral's con- 
duct. Procofdiugs iiowovor were not coininouced until the session of 
IT^ti, in the course of wiiich articles of impeachment were brought 
forward by Mr. Burke, charging him with numerous acts of injustice 
and oppression coiiiuiitted against native priucca and ptaqilc, de- 
pendants or allies of the Company ; with the impovcrishiiieiit and 
dc.^olatiou of the Briti-ih dumiiiiuus ; with the corrupt and illegal 
reception of presents hims'df ; wdtii the corrupt exertion of his great 
iiiiiueiice 1)3' conniving at unfair coutracta, aud granting inordinate 
salaries, aud with enormous extravagance and bribery, intended to 
enrich hia ilcpcndaiits aud favourites. TJie scv(*ral accusations were 
liually cunlinod to four heads : the ojqircHsion aud final expulsion of 
the rujsih of JlejiareM; the nialtrcntnieut aud robbery of the Begums 
(or princesses) of the house of Undo ; aud the charges of receiving pre- 
sents and conniving at uufUir contracts aud extravagant expenditure. 
The scissioiis of 17i>b-iS7 having hecn cuiisuiiicd in j>ridiiuinary pro- 
ceedings, the House of i^ords assembled in Westminster liall, February 
Util, 17>S, to try the impeachment, and on the l.'^th, the preliminary 
forms having been gone through, Burke, iu the uame of the CoinmoiiB 
of hkigland, opemed the ciiarges against the pri'*oiier in a compre- 
iicusivi*, ciiiiiorate, and most eloipient speecii [ISukki-j, EdmundJ 
'whicli lasti d u]* wards of three days. Me was assisted in the mauage- 
meiit of this most arduous cause h^ l^'ox, Sheridan, Grey, aud others. 
The session.:! of 17SS, 17S!), and 171A) wore coiiHuiiiod in going through 
the case for the prosecution. In 171M the Commons expressed their 
wiiliuguess to abaiiilon Korne [>arb of tlie charges, with the view of 
bringing this extraordinary trial sooner to an end ; aud 011 the 2ud of 
June, tiie seventy-third day, Mr. Hastings began his defence. This 
was protracted till April 17, on which (the 1 IStli) day ho was 

acquitted by a largo majority on every separate article charged against 
him. 

There seems no doubt but that ]>iiblic opinion changed greatly 
during the trial ; and that Mr. Hastings came to bo ivgai dod os an 
oppressed, instead of an ulleiiding man. This feeling was jirobably 
caused in a great measure by the suspicious appearance of so great a 
dekiy of justice, aud the skilful inauiier in which Mr. Hastings and his 
couusui threw all thes blame on the managers uf the prosecution, when 
iu truth the smallest share of it seems to have belonged to lIumu. The 
exiroiiio violence of their invective was perhajis calculahul to hurt 
their cause, and the upper ranks, more eK]ieciaIly the- powci'ful interests 
connected with Indio, w'cre disposed to look jealously at so close a 
scrutiny into the conduct and gai.i.s of an ofllcial man. 

Mr. Hastings attempted to refute the charges of extorliun by 2»ub- 
licJy usscrliug in the must stdernn iimiiner, tliiit never at any time of 
his life wai lie w'orth lOOJlUU/. Tlie hiW'cliargc.s of his delbiico 
amounted to 7d,0^u/. Jn .March 17id; the Gumpauy granted him an 
iiTiiiuity of 4UUUZ. for twenty eight yours and a half, ami lent him 
;^0,0UI)6. for eighteen y^cars, free of interest. Ho retired completely 
from public life, to an estate which he purchased at Daylcsford, in 
Worcesters hire, foi'inerly in the possession uf his family. He died iu 
August 22ud, i■^illS, having been raised to the dignity of privy-coun- 
cillor not long before. 

On his real character as a iriau and a statesman it is Hoiucvvliat hai'd 
to decide. That hi.-i iulciits and his services were alike cmiiu'iit, is 
admitted ; that the means which he used were often iuu:.t culpable, 
appears to be equally certain. His ujiulugy is to be found in the 
necessities of his situation, in the general neglect of justicj in our 
dealings with tho Afdatic princes, and the notorious laxity of Atiglo- 
iudiau morality, wiiero making a fortune was couGorucd,iu tlioso day's. 
Mr. Mill, after exhibiting without reserve or favour tho errors and 
vices of Mr. lla.stiiigs' adniiiii»tratioii, thinks it necessary to rccom- 
lueiid him to tho favourable cou.struciiou uf the reader, on the ground 
that he " was placed in dillicuLtios and acted on by temptations, such 
ns few public men have been culled on to overcome ami ho adils, 
Jt k 1113' linn conviction that if wo had tho advantage of viewing tho 
coiifhict of other men, wlio have been as much engaged in the conduct 
of public allairs, as completely naked and strippeil ol'all its disguises 
as his, few uf them would be found whose character would present a 
higher claim to indulgence ; in some respects, I think, even to ap- 
jilause. Ill point of ability he is beyond all question the most eminent 
of the chief rulers whom the Comimiiy have over employed ; nor is 
there any uf thorn who would not liave auccuinbod under tho difll- 
cultie^ which, if he did nut ovorcome, lie at any rate sustained. Mo 
hail no genius, auy more tliau Clive, for schemes of policy, iucludiiig 
large views of the piust, and largo anticipations of the future ; but he 
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waH liardly ever excelled in the skill of applying temporary expedients 
to temporary diAiculties; in putting off' the evil day, and in giving a 
fair couiplexioii to the prer«eut one. lie had not the forward and 
iniinwiijg audacity id' (‘live; but ho Lad a oalin firmnesH, which Urtually 
by iU constancy wore out all rosistuiicc. lie was the lirst, or amoug 
the first, of the .servants of the Company who uttcinpted to acquire any 
language of tlje nativee, and who set ou foot those liberal inquiries into 
the iitcratiirc and iiiMtiiutions of tbe iiindoos, which have led to the 
satisfactory knowiinlgc of the present day. lie hatJ that great art of 
a ruler, wdiieii eoiisists in attaching to tho governor tliose who are 
governed ; and most uasurediy his adminisiration was popular, both 
witii his countrymen and the natives in Hengal.” (Jlook v., ch. 8.) 
The ef'timate of liis churac.ter by Macaulay in his famous JCs.'-ay is 
moi-i: favourable, but, on tiio >viiol<;, perhaps, not more sti than was 
merited. 

IIaUOJI'J'ON, WILLIAM, a draiuatic writer, was probably soincv 
wbat this junior of bboksjKre. In licnsiowo's Liary, under tbe date 
of ^November he is called ‘ Vouug liaughton and his name 

occurs frequently in that curious record, till the end of tbe year 
1000, but not later, in March JbOi) UetiHlowe lent him ten shillings 
to pay a debt, for which lie then la}' in the (*Jink prison; and con- 
stant advances of small sums, in curm st of tJje jiricu of dramas which 
he was writing fur the old iriiuiuger, show him to have been as poor or 
ini]>rovident as must of his fellow-] day wrigbts. lie wixite several 
plays unassisted ; in others his coadjutors were (Jhettle, Uay, and still 
more frcqucnily J^ckker, with whom indeed he seems to have stood 
ill ])articularly close relations. In iOOU there was licensed a tragedy 
of his, not preserved, called ‘ J‘\*iTex and IWiex ;* and jMr. <*oIliei- has 
conjectured that Jlaugh Lou's * Devil and his Dam,' de.*icribcd us in pro- 
gress about thi; sauu! time, may liuve been an alteration of Grim, tbe 
Collier of Croydon.’ 'be same critic is inure coiilideiit in believing 
that ‘'J'lie iSj>uni.sii floor’s 'J'rugedj’,' for wliJcb, in February lliuu 
iJensiowe made to Dckker, Jlaughtoii, and J>iiy a pa^uiu'iit of three 
pounds to account, was tbe wild tragedy called ‘Lust's J)ominion,' 
which wus printed fur tbe liist time in iiioT, and has been inserted 
(without reason) in the recent ecliiiuu of Marlowe’s works. Lut tbe 
only extant plays in which llaugbiou was certainly concerned are two. 
1, Jflo was sole author of the lively comedy called ‘ JOuglisliinen for 
My Money ; or, a Woman will have her Will/ which (under tho latter 
title) a]> pears in liens lowe's book in i Jr. was printed in 
J and Kiol, and has lieen lepiiuted in a small collection called 
* The Old Kiigiisli J)raiiuv,* IdGU, I vul.s. I'Jino, Dekker, liaughton, 
and Chottle were jointly the a ui hors of ‘The Fleasant Comudio of 
Tatieiit Urissill,' cutcrua at Statiuiieis’ Jlall in March. printod 

ill and reprinted from a very rare co]»y by I he iSJjakosjieai-e 

Society in IMl, 

HA Ai^, A JiClj ivASKM MCiiAMMfd) 1 BN, a cold irated Arabic 
travelb r and geographer. I'he few particulars wc possess concerning 
iiis life are derived from his own work. From this wu learn that he 
paid great alteiitioii to tbe study of geogruiiby fj’om Ills earliest years, 
and collected all the books lie couhi oUtaiii which treated of Ion ign 
nations; that partly with a view' to obtain farther i ii format itui. and 
partly to avoid the tyianny of the reigning sultan, and to iii]]>rovo 
his own fortune by trade, he set out from Ba^lidad, a.ii. ;JG1 (a.d. Plli-,"), 
in order to visit foreign countries. He does not tell us into whiit 
coiintricH he travelled ; but wo learn from his own account that he 
was in Mesopotamia a.ii. ; in Afriwi a.ii. :iGU (a.J). 

1*70 li; in Sicily a.ii. ;p):i (a.d. ; and in Mecca a.ii. ;Ui4 orb 

(A.u. S»74-;i orJi75-(i). 

Jlaukai's work on geography is entitled ‘A book of lloails and 
Kingdoms.* Jle states ni the pivfaeo that be composed tlio work to 
give a description of all the countries iu whidi tho Moliaiiiiuodau 
religion prevailed, tfigotlier with tho revenues, natural productions, 
and comujcJ-ce of each. After giving a geuiTai view of ilm «*arth, and 
a brief description of the nations which do not ju'ofi^ss the Moham- 
medan I'cJjgiuij, he lii'st describes Arabia, since it eoutaius Mecca and 
the Ciuiba, and uftei’wards tbe seas and other countries subject to 
MuhainmedauB. 'I'lie desi;ri|iliun of each country is accompanied by 
uniap; but Abulfuda, who Irequeiitly quotes I Jaukal m his treatise 
on Geograpiiy, coiij)daiUH that tho uauies are iuaceiirutely spelled, and 
that the iutitudes and longitudes are not fuit down in these uiajis. 
Haukid mentions the nuznes of other writers ou Geography, from 
whom he derived great Uhsistaiiee ; namely, Ihu Khurdadbeh, A I 
Jiliuiii, and Abui Faraj KoUama Ibn Jalar, whoso works lie alw'uy'-- 
carried with him in his iruvels, 

Alaiiuscripts oi Jiuukal’s work ou - geography are rarely met with 
even iu tJie Last; there is .i c:oj>y in the Bodleiiui Library at Gxfoixl, 
and uuother at Leycieu. From tho latter MS. (iyJenhroeuk has given 
an interestiug uueount ol the work in ins ‘ inieic J’ersicui Descrq>tio; 
prsciuissa est Diaseitatio de Jbii Jiaukaii Geograjihi eodiee Lugouiio- 
Hutuvu,* 4 to., Lug. Hal. ; to which wc ure imie bled for the greater 
part of the preceding remarks. 

Uuseley publisheU, from what he eoncoived to be a Persian tmns- 
latiou oi the Arabic of iiaukal, a W'ork entitled • The Grietital iieugraphy 
of Jibu iluukal, a tniveiier of the 10th century/ Loud. IMIO ; and Jie 
Hacy gave a further account of ihis work in the ‘ Magasin Lucycio- 
pddique,’ vol. vi. pp. ;i2-7ti', Jiil-lbG, 307-aa3. Hut Uylenbroock has 
shown, iu the work already relented to, that the l^ersian treatise trans- 


lated by Ouseley cannot be regarded os cither a translation or an 
abridgement of the Arabic of Haukal, since, independently of other 
diiferenccB, it appears to have been written in the begiiining of the 
4th century of the Hegira, while Hiuikars work was not composed till 
A.11. otib or 3f)7. But be considers it }>robablc from many eircum- 
stances that tlu'. Pei'.siau work was one of those which Haukal made 
use of in compiling hL Geography, and that it was written by Ibu 
Kliordudbtdi. 

JIAIHLSBKI^: or HAWKSBFK, FHANCIS, was born in the latter 
]>art of the J 7 til century. The exact year of his birth is unknown, 
and also that of his deatli ; but it H])]HiarH i’rom tbe niiniites of the 
HoyaJ >Socicty that be uas admitted a Fellow of tliat body iu J7()o, at 
which period it is ]>robubie he was iqqKiiiited to the oJlice of curator 
of experiments to tlie Society. iTevious to the lime of Haukabcc, 
electricity could not be said to exist us u science. Dr. Gilbert of 
Coiciusti r had jiiiblisbt d a book ou inagiietisiii about tbe beginning 
of the 17tii ceiiiuiy, wherein bo gave a list of certain substances which, 
when rubbed, acquire tbe projierty of attracting light bodies : and 
similuj' ]ihenomeua had likewise been observed by Hoyle, but witii tJio 
exception of these insulated facts noibiug was known concerning 
electricity. Kven the electrical discoveries of Mr. Hauksbeic were not 
of any great imjiorUuce in tbomsflveH, but, us Dr. Thomson observes 
iu his • liistury of the itoyal Society,’ “they constituted the beginning 
of the scaeiice, and, by drawing tho attention of philosophers to that 
pai'ticular subject, were doubtless of considerable service in jiromotiiig 
electrical investigations.” Bctweim 1 TOSi J J, iliere apjiear several papers 
in the * TransaL-tious of the Jioyal »SociHty/ gi\iiig a detailed mrcoiint 
of his experiments. Jn 1700 he had recognised the eleeti ieity of glass 
by friction, and was tliciice led to the lirst rurliuiouts of the eh-i-trieal 
machine. In J701» lie |>ubtihhed bis * Pbysico-Meciiauieal KxjieiiiuenLs 
on A'arious subjects ; tuuehiiig light and clecLricily piodueible on Lite 
attritiuii of boilies,’ Ijoiidou, 4 to., which was shortly after translate. 1 
into Iialian by Thomas J.>ei'ebam. Tiie work was also translated into 
l'‘ridicb by .M. Jlremoiid, but the latter having died before i-omjjKTiiig 
the translation, the publication was delayed till i7r»J, when it was 
revifced and edited by M. Dc»*man*ht, who added tbe more recent dis’ 
covericH of iiauksbec, and tbo yet more iiiiportaiif. ones of Mi-, (iray. 
In addition to the works already mentioned, Haukshia? h.i.s left 
‘ lTt>posals for a (bourse t*f (Jhemical Expeiiiuents/ Lomion, .l7oJ. 4to. : 
‘An Kssay for introducing a J*ortable Laboratory/ London, J7:G,fSvo,; 
besides nuniorous ])af)crs on various philosophical subjects in i.lic 
Society's * Transactions.’ 

HAG'J'J'IFJill’J LldO, .JEAN DE, a French mechauiciiui, was born at 
< >rli*.a]i‘*, March iJo, 1047. His latlii.u', who was a baker, being acctiH- 
tomed to supply with bread the muster of tbe bouse at which llie 
Duchess of J -ouiiloii then resided, prevailed upon this ]>crsi»n t»» rcc.nm- 
mend the youth to the nutiec of that lady. J’he duehc.s.s having con- 
sented to see him, an interview took jilaec, when the lady was s > well 
satisfied with the yuiing man that she engaged to jiay the expense of 
his education ; aim, on ids entering into tlie ecclesiastical stare, she 
retained him in hi:r horvicc. Jle never after quitted hi.s bcncfaciucss, 
who conferred upon him sevend benefices, and at. Jicr iloatli she 
bequeathed to him a pension. 

Tbe Abbe llautefeiiille, such was hi.s designation, devoted hiiu.scli' 
to till! btuiiy of subjects connected with ])ijy.siciii hciiaice, and to the 
eunstructiuu or im]iruYemeut of instruments ; but he is Histiiiguislicd 
ch jelly by the claims which he advanced in 107.* to the Jiunour of 
having mveiiteil a h])riiig-balance for watches. This coutrivaiiee euii- 
Histed of a straight sju-iiig of steel which ho applied so that it served 
to regulate the moveiucnts. About the same time Hiiyghens invented 
for the like purpose, a spiiug, which lie made of a spiral form : it haji- 
peued however that Hautcieuiiio had comm imicated his inviMiiioii to 
the Aead^mio des Sciences of J’aris in the ]>i'eceiliiig year ; therefore 
when iJuyghens ap]>lied to tho French Uoveriiment lo be alhiwed tiio 
excliisivo privilege of using it, bo was opposed by Hautcteuille, and 
he sub.se()ueutLy withdrew his uj)]»iiciiUou. Jt is remarkable that 
Dr. Hooke hail, about tbo year invented a balance* spring I'oi* 

watches, but he spent several years iu improving iiis escapiMnent, and 
his watclie.s wore not made public till about the same year that the 
iiiveutiuns of iiautefeuille and Huyghons were in use in i'uris. 

'J’Jio oilier inventions, or rather projects of llaiitcfeuillo are 
numerous, but few of them appear to have been brought to ]>erlectiou. 

.Ho pubJisticd in 10112, at Faria, a work entitled ‘ Kocueil uca 
Uuvragcsdo Ai. de liauLofeuille,’ wbich contains uii exjilaiiaiion of tho 
etl'ects ot speaking-trumpets; an account of a pouduluin clock in which 
the M'cight Was to be raisoii by ihe action of tho atfn«>s]ihero : a 
method ol raising water by nieuiis i»f fired gunpowder; and an account 
of Homo iiiijirovenients in teiusuo]K‘H iu whieb the field of view %vuh to 
be increucicd by means of a euucavo mirror ; also some observations ou 
maebiues for raising water; a descripLioii of a pump wiiich was to act 
without friction ; and an account ol a cuutrivauce fur iiiouutiiig teles- 
copes of great length. 

J iauteteuiiie published a niethoil of dchniug the declination of a 
magnetic luaidle an account of a magnetic balance (1 7U2j ; 

with accounts of a luicromctrical niicruscojie, and of au instrument lor 
observing the altitudes of celestial bodies. He also published, iu 171 P, 
a work entitled ‘ N ouveau ISystcme du Flux et Heilux do la Mer,’ in 
which the phenomena of the tides arc made to depend upon a parti- 
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c!ular motion which ho ascriboB to tho earth ; hut the best of his works 
is his * 1 )i8Hortiition sur la Cause clu I'lOcho,’ which had been rend 
before the Academy of liordcaux in 1718, and was published in that 
city in 1741. 

iippf'ar.s to have been in haste to publish his ideas as 
BOOH as tln?y aroBo in his mind, without waiting to put tluuii Ut the 
test of experimeijt ; and coiisiM)ueiitly moHt of his projects are crude 
conceptioiis which liave not led to auv object of practical utility. 
The o])inioii entertaiuod of him by his countrymen is manifest from 
the fact that lie was never admitted a member of the Aeadiuiiie des 
Sciences, thoiifEi'h ho ardently desired that honour. Ho <lied October 
1^<, 1724, heiii*' then peventy-HOven yenrs of aije. 

J-lAt"V, HKNJi-JL’ST, AllHK. a distinguished French mineralogist, 
was bom February 28, 1 7 4>>, at St. t) nsi, in the preseut department 
of Oise. He eoinmeneed his studios at tho college of Navarro, to 
which college he was appointed professor in 17h4, and snbsoquently 
also to tiiat of the (Cardinal Lo Moino. His attention was first drawn 
to the subject of niiiicralogy by attending the lectiirea of M. Dauben- 
ton. but (he accidental fracture of a beautiful specimen behiuging to 
his friend M. France de Cruisset is said to have led him to tint discovery 
of the geometrical law of crystallisation. Haiiy was anxiously om- 
ploycd in f!olle(;ting tho scattered fragments of the crystal which he 
had broken, when M. Croisset, whom the accident had rendered 
aUiuml inconsolable, desirerl he W'ould not give himneir that trouble, 
and dii’cctet.! a domestic to remove the pieces, which, in his own 
o]union, \v«*rn no l inger of an3' value. Hut llaiiy, who regarded them 
with (‘xtnuiK! attention, requested permission to remove tlieni himself, 
remarking that tlie conroriiiity of ilie Hiiperposed plates of oiystallim* 
matter with the planes of the central prism or iiueleus had revealed 
to him a .sec.rct which he wished more fiill^v to explore. Froiri iliM 
luoini'iit lit! applied himself setlulously^ to the developimmt fif the 
truth which Jiis genius had detected, and his efforts were rewarded 
with ti e success they irerited. Ho was the first to show that the 
structure of crystallim; suhsfanoes was regulated laws as invariable 
as tliosc to wliicli organised bodies an? subjected, and thus crystallo- 
giaphy for the first time R-ssumed the charactm’ of a regular science, 
liis Liietir^' repts upon tlie su])]iositioii that all the crystalline forms 
ill longing to any Hiiigle species of mineral are derivable from some one 
sinqile form which miiy be regarded as the type of the species; it 
iikewist' sup]>o.sf!s tliat tilt) angles at which the planes of tsrystals 
can be inclined^) ( ach other are confined within certain litnifis, an 
( iToneous sup]u»sition whieh uui}' lirolmhljr Is* attributed to the iniper- 
feciioii <ifthe indrumcMits onqtloy^nl to nn asiire tlu m. In coriipliane*! 
wi'.Ji the request of Messrs. J )aubeutou and ijaplace, Jlaiiy commiiui- 
(‘:i.ted the result of his rescai*chf*s to tlie Koyal Academy, and was 
eh.'cteti a ineiiiher of that society in 178i». 

1 Miring the licvolntion he was tlirown into ^irison for refusing to 
take the oath of o’oedieneo re<iuired of the prh st, hut the cxiTtions of 
<ii*oilroy Saint- Hilaire, one of his pupils, and tho remark of a citizen, 
l.hat **it were heller to sfiare a recusant priest, than to put to d<ialh u 
quiet man of letters,*' obtained his release, and probably sfivod his 
life. Ill 171H In* was aftpointed conserver of the niiiicTalogicai collec- 
tidiis Ilf the Scliool (if Miiit-n, ami the following year he received the 
appointment of secn^tary to tlie coniniiRsiou of weights and measiirt's. 
I'nder the eomsulship <»f N'apolcon he became ]u*ofi?.-Hor of mineralogy’ 
at tlie Museum of Natural I listury, and ]trofcssi.»r of tlie Faeiilty of 
•Sciciict s at the Acailemy of Faris, llaiiy died nt Paris, Juno il, 1S22. 
Ilesidcs numerous iiieuiolrs upon mineralogy' and electriciry, inserted 
ill the ‘Journal des ISIines ' ami the ‘Annals of the Museum of .Natural 
History,* lie, has left the following work.'^ : — ‘An iOssay on tho Striieture 
of (h-ystals,' 1 vol., 17''''1 ; ‘ J-^.x position of the Theory of Kh-ctricity and 
^lagnrtism,’ 1 vol,; * Treatise on Mineralogy,’ 4 vols., 1822; ‘Treatise 
on Physics,’ 2 vuls., 1821 ; ‘Treatise on Crystallography,’ 2 vols., 1.^22; 
and suuic others. 

llAVEItCA.MP, SJCKllFUT, was born at Utrecht in ItiSy. He 
studied philiilogy at Tjcydeii niirler (Ironovius, whom ho succi'i^dcil as 
]irof(vssor of Greek. He was also iippointeii iifierwards profeSnor of 
history and (dticpieiico. lie died on tins 2r>tit of April 1742. 

Ilavoreamp edited many of the clnssicid writ-rs witii iiumerouH i 
notes, which wore )iriiicip:illy‘ selected from former coiiimeiit'Ltors. Of 
these the most important are ‘ 'J’ertulliani Apolugeticus,’ 8vo, Heyd., 
171S ; ‘ liucrctiup,' 2 vols., 4to, Heyd., 172.'> ; ‘Josephus,* 2 vols., fob, 
Amst., 172(1; ‘ Eutropius,* 8vo, J^eyd., 1729; ‘ Omsius,* 4to, Lej’d., 
17ii8; ‘Sallust,* 2 vols., 4to, Amst., 1742; * (‘ensoriiiUB,* 8vo, 1743. 
lie was also the author of many original works, of w’hich the most 
importiiTil are, ‘A Universal ilisiory/ fol., 178(1, in Dutch; ‘Intro- 
ductio in Historiani Fatrko ii primis irollaiidko comitibus,’ 8vo, 
Level., 1789; ‘Sylloge scriptoruni qui do lingucc Grmcre vera ot recta 
prouunoiationo comijumtaria reliqucriint,* 2 vols., L<yd , 1730-40; 

‘ Diss rtatioucs «Io Alexamlri !Magui Nuiuisirmti!,* 4lo. Leyd., 1722; 

‘ Thtssaunis Morolli iuiis,* 2 vds,, fol., 1731; ‘ liitroductio in Anti- 
^luitiati-s llomanas,' .sve, r<oyd., 1710. The list uf I lavorc uiip’s writings 
SL10W.S that he was a Liborious scholar; but many of his works bear 
trai'es of having been written in a hasty* and c.iroless manner. 

JI.WVKS, STEPHEN, author of ‘ The Pastime of Pleasure,* lived 
at the beginning of the IGth century, but tho date of his birth and 
death are alike uncertain. Ho calls himself “gentleman and grome 
of the chamber to tho famous iVynco and sccoudu Salomon, Kyngo 
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Henrye the Seiienth." He was a native of Suffolk, and refers in his 
poems to Lydgato as his master. His aocomplishmuntB tiiiulo him a 
favourite with Henry VII., who hod soiuo taste in literature, parti- 
cularly French, in which Hawes’s travels had given him uncommon 
skill, and poetry such ns that of Lydgato and Chaucer, in tho rejictition 
of which llnwes was a great proticioiit. 

Ilis ‘ l*usiimc of PloaHiire * i.s an allegorical poorii, “containing the 
knowledge of tho s(?vcii sciences and tht? course of Man's life in this 
world." Graiind Amour goes through the town of Doctrine, whore 
he meets the Sfiences, becomes eiiamniirod of La bell I‘ucel, whom he 
marries, and with whom ho spends hU life. It is by courtesy to 
inctn?, and scarcely for any other ciiiisc, that wo call ‘ The I*astime of 
Pleasure ' a poem. Il Hoeiiis to belong to that period when tho epic 
elonieiit (the poetry of action) had been worn out, but having long 
h(dd uudfspiited sway in the romances, as action itself had in real 
life, compelled those who lived in a more thoughtful and therefore 
lyrical age to clntlio their relioctivo ]ioetry in an epic dri‘s,s. 

Another poem, ‘Tho Temple of (Jlas/ is ascribed to Hawns, but 
there are almost e(|iially strong roasons for believing it to be Lydgate's, 
as Hawes hiniRolf telU us that J^ydgate coniposod a work under that 
name, and there is something about tho run of the verses which 
roiniiids ns rather of Lydgate than of Hawes. 

H A WKESWi dPril, .loll N, liL.!)., was a suciiessfiil writer of tlie last 
centiirv. The date of his birth (l7ir> nr 1719) and the neenpations of 
his early lilb are variously stated : in so short a notice, all that is 
esseiitJal to record is, that lie was bred to some mcchaiiical occupation, 
anti therefore desia’vcs tht' morn credit ftir Ids talent aiitl iiitjustry in 
supplying thn defects of a rutin and illiterate odiication. Hm first 
appearance w'as as a contributor tt> tho * Geiitleiiian's Maga/ino,* in 
wliitJi he siiccticdt'd Dr. .lohii-^ou as compiler of tho parliaineiitary’ 
di-diates ill 1744. In I 77)2, emronraged by the success of the ‘ Jkamhler/ 
lie undertook, assisted by .TohiiHtiii, WarLoii, and one or twtj tithers, a 
•scries of essays, called the ‘ Advnnturtsr.’ They extninlcd to tho 
iiuinbor of 140(79 of which are ascrihed to llawknswortli himself), 
were rcccivcti with great apjiruhation. ami contrihuted irmcli to tho 
increaHe of his n^putatioii and friemls. ileiTiiig, firchhi.sht)f> of Canter- 
bury, was so much pleased with the w'tirk, that ho ]irocui'cd a degree 
ill civil law ibr the contliicJor. In 17(>L htt fiulilishetl uti edition of 
Swift, with a life ]>refix>'d, to the merits of which Dr. Johnsuii has 
boriin handsome Icstiiiionj’ in hift ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Dii tho rntiirn 
of C:ipt. (kiok from his lirst voyage of discoviTy in tho South Seas, it 
hoing thought desirabh* to entrust the task of compiling an account 
of the voyrige to a literary man rather than to one of the travellers. 
Dr. 1 la wk0f5 worth’s reputation as an able writer obtained for him the 
conimis.sion. Jlo coni])lotcd the task in Ihrco vols. 4to.. 1773 (CuoKj, 
illustnLtcd wiili maps and ]dates at the oxpciiso of government, 
liichnling the ]»rior voyages of discovery of Lyroii, and of Wallis and 
Carteret, and recedved for rccompenee the liberal sum of (John/. Tho 
w’ork however did not gi vi* satL fact ion : tins warmth of his descriptions 
of manners, in some rcsjiecLs, was tlioiiglit to verge upon immorality ; 
and <*\coptioii.s were taken to some religious spcculatioii.s, which were 
.'it any rate very much out of place. The chagrin occasioned by 
these ccnsurt*.s is said to have Rhorti^iifid the author's life, hut as he 
filial in .November of tho same yo.ar, tho Ht:itom»nt is prohahly 
iiieorixict ; the (‘Ifccl of criticism on a practised author is seldom so 
rapid ami tlornlly. TJu^ a-cfinints of (^lok s Huhscipient voyages were 
written hy Goek l.imscif, ami gainol iiioro in siniplicily ami correct- 
iii.'ss th.’Ui they losf in literary ologanee. Dr. 1 law kes worth translated 
‘ Tclomachu.'*,’ and wrote ‘Almoraii and llaiiict,’ an eastern rumaiice, 
wliieli w.as inneli a'lmired. He wiis a regular eontribiitor to the 
* Genlloiiian’s Maga/.ine.’ He w.'is a groat imita-tor of the sty’le of 
JoliiiKoii, but ho wanted depth and range of thought to support his 
weiglity wonls. 

H.-WVKINS, SIU JDI LN, a distingnislied .seaman of the reign of 
Elizabeth, was born at Plymouth, about 1.'>20. Mis 3'uiitli wa.s Hpciit 
ill tradiug to Spain. Portugal, ami the Cuuarif^s : and the iiiformation 
ami experience W'hioh ho thus ohtaiiied muile him well aware of the 
gain to be derived from siijiplying the S[iaijish colonies with slaves 
from Guiiie:i. With tlie as-sistance of some merchants, he fitted out 
a small squadron in 1992, and (ditaiiied, partly by purcliaso, partly by 
force, a cargo of Vi09 negroes, whom lie carried to lli.spaniola, and 
there sold. This, we believe, was the first adventure of Kiiglishmeii 
ill that iubuman traffic. He iriadfi a second vu^yage in 1594, and a 
third in 1.067 : the lattev turned out 11 iifortiif lately. All tr.a<le between 
the Spanish scttlemoniis and foreigners being prohibited by tho 
inotlier-croiintry, though ofte'ii, from interested motives, connived at 
by those in power, ho was at last attacked hy* the Sjiauish authorities 
in the port of S. Juan do IJLloa, and saved but two ships of his s(jiia- 
dron, with wliich, after siitl’criiig great hard-fhips, ho returned to Eng- 
in .fjiiuiary 1 ofi.S. Thi'^ seems to li.avo hecii hiM last comuierciai 
eiilerpriso. The (pieeii's :ipproi»atii>n of his services, and Siiiiction ol 
that abomin.'diou. wliif;]i, after the lapse of in-ire than two eentnriei, 
the tardy voice of Europe has hr-iiid- fi ns piracy, war. convoyoil in the 
I xpressive grant to wear at liis crest “a deiiiy'-moor in his proper 
colour, bound with a cord." In 1973 Hawkiii.s was appointed treasurer 
of the navy. Tn IfiSS he serve^l as rear-iulrniral against tho Spanisli 
armada [see notice of the Armada under Ei.tzaB£TIi] ; and bis bravery 
on this occasion was rewarded by Elizabeth with tho honour of knight- 
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hood. Being Bcnt v'itli Ercibishcr in to intercopi the Plate fleet 
and liaroHB the trade of •Sf)ain, he failed in tlio first object, but 
succeeded in the aecoiid. In ho was appointed, jointly with 

Drake, to corninand a more iiiiportiiiit expedition ngaiuht the Spanish 
aottleinciits in the West Indies. The enterprise proved fatal to both 
these liitherto Buccossful commandci'a. They disagreed upon the 
conduct of opi-'rationn, and Boon Bepar.ated. [Uhake.] HnwkinB died 
Novemher ^1. chiefly, it was BupposC'd, through annoyance and 

agitation ; and Drake expired in the following month. Sir .John 
Hawkins sat in ijarliauicnt for Plynioutli, and founded an hoB])ital at 
Chatham for poor and sick seamen. 

HAAAHvJNS, STU JOHN, the senior of the two chief historians of 
music, the friend and executor of Dr. Johnson, and a doscf*ndant of 
the Sir John IlawkiiiB who commanded the Victory, as rear-admiral, 
at the destruction of the Spanish armada, was horn in 171 ih His 
father, a surveyor and builder, at first hi-ought his son u)* to ills own 
]irafuHaion, but eventually hound him to uii attorney, “ u hard task- 
master and a penuriouB housekeopor." At the cxpii ation of the usual 
torm, the clerk hecame a solicitor, mid succeeded in esbihlietiing 
himself in a rcBpcctablc business, while by his character and acquire- 
nients he gained admission into the company of men ('iniiiciit for 
their accomplishments and jiitcllectiial attainniontH. Ho was .an 
original iiiemher of the Madrigal iSociety, and at the age of thirty 
was Bclecded hy Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Johiisoii as one of tlu^ nine who 
formed his Thursday-evening Club in Tvy-lane. About this time he 
contributed minrh to the Oeutlcinan*K Maga/ine. and other periodicals 
of the day. Ho also wrote the poetry of the cantatas set by the 
blind composer, Stuide^', from which he derived considerable iirofit. 

In ITfiif Mr. Hawkins married Siduc}*, the second daughter of 
l*cter Storey, Esq., witli whom he received iiii iudcjauidcnt fortune, 
which >vas greatly augmented in 17ol> by tlio death of his wife's 
brother, and he in cuuscquoiicc retin^d from all profc.ssional avoca- 
tioiis. Upon retiring from the law Mr. Hawkins purchased a house 
nt Twickenham; and hiiug in 1771 inserted in iiie comniissiou of 
the peace for the county of Middlesex, lie immediately became a 
moat active magistrate. Among other nsoful acts. In? wrote * Oh- 
Bci'Yations on the slate of the Hlghw'ays, and on the T^aws for 
amending and k(?eping them in r<?pair; ' subjoining the draft of a bill 
which passed into law. in 1701 he succossrully opposed the? attempt 
made by the? corporation of London to throw on the county two-lhirds 
of the cx]>cnHe of biiihliiig the gaol of Nirwgatc. For this Bervici? he 
was, in 1700, elected cliairmau of the Middlesex quarter sessions. 
When the riota nt the Brentford election took place in 1708, In? w.aB 
active in their Hupprcpsion ; and the disperBiuii of the Spitalfields 
W'cnvers in 1709, who had collected in a threatening iiianiier, is 
iiittinly ascribed to his deciBion and Ixildiiess. For these serviceB lie 
received, in 177l!, the honour of knighthooil. 

Sir John Hawkins now H(?i seriously about fliiisbiiig the work be? 
had for botik? time ]»rojected on the? ‘History of Music.' He. went to 
Oxford, and then? remained for sonic lime, to examine tbc? books in 
the Bodleian and other librari(?B, connected with his jii(|ulry. Ho was 
accompanied by nn nrtisl, whom ho engaged to make drawings of tin? 
portraits in the muBie-scliuol, ell of whicli wen? engraved fur his 
History. He also consulted all the eminent living musical authorities. 
In I77t* a]»x»wired, in tiv(? «juurto volumes, the work on wliieh he had 
been sixtc?cn yeans engngi'd, under the titk? of ‘A (loneral History of 
the Science and rractice of Music,' which he dedicated to Heorgu JIT. 
Its reception by the juiblic was worse? than cold. Its research and 
accuracy were iudeod obviouB to tho."e qualified to form an opinion on 
the subject; but five large volumes wore alarming to the public, and 
he closed it at the death of Handel, leaving ni]tnuch(?d those iiiaticrs 
in which the living many wore most interested. Moreover, on the 
appearance of the IliRtory, 8ir John was immediately altackt'd in 
the * St. Jiinies's Evening I’o&t/ by Sieovens, the conmiexitatur on Shak- 
Bpert?, in a very virulent niunner ; and literary men generally joined 
in depreciating it. Suhsetpienily it w'as assailed by the ridicule of j 
Dr. Lawrence, in the M*rol)aUonary Odes.' The cuiiseipicuce of Lheso 
pcracveriiig ellbrts to destroy n n«eful, though ill-wriLti.'U and cx- 
cossivoly tedious history, was, that it fell iieai-ly dead from the press. 
The work however now fetehe.s a price bcy'oud that at which it was 
published ; is found in every musical library ; aud is a very service- 
able lx>uk of refereneo. 

While pursuing his historical inquiries, TTawkiiia accumulated a line 
musical library ; and it was his good-fortuine to become ptit^ses-sed, by 
])uroliaBO, of several sciirce uiid valuaVJo theoretical ireatisos on the 
science itself, which ■were collected by the celcbratf?d J>r. Pepusch, 
K11.S. This collection be, after the coiiqiletiou of his Avork, presented 
to the British Mnseuni, where it n niains. 

In 17G0 Hawkins published Ids edition of Walton’s ‘Auglci*/ with 
notes, of which three or four editiuiiH Lave since np])earod. On the 
death of Dr. Johnson, in 17^'l, Sir doliii undertnok, in consequence, 
it \a BU])poscd, of some eoiiv(?rsati(?n between Ihetii, to write the life 
of his frieml, and to hi?come editor of a com pit tt? collection of his 
works. In this task, as in his ‘History of it was his fate to 

meet with unexpected competition and Hevere criticism. But ho hud 
scarcely entered on the work when bis whole library — a libroi-y which 
210 expense could replace — was destroyed by fire. In 1787 he closed 
liis litoraiy career, by the publication of Ida ‘Life of Dr. Johiy^oii,' 


aud an edition of bifl works— a la.'k for-wlddi he was wholly unqualified. 
Ill May 1 789, Sir John Hawkins suilered a paralytic attack, which 
from till? first was considered of a fatal nature. It increased on the 
2lBt of the same month, when ho expired. His ronmius lie in the 
xdoislcrs of WcstndustiT Abbt?y. Ho loft two roub and one daughter. 
The hitter is well known iu the literary world : she wrote, among 
other things, soino dull and pompous novels, and some ludicrously 
pairoDising and querulous ‘Anecdotes’ of Dr. Johnson, which are 
inserted in her ‘ jMcmoirs,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1827. 

HAWKSMOOR, NICHOLAS, the architect of many liiiildiugB of 
note in the early part of the ISth century, was born in IfiUG, and at 
the age of seventeen became tlie pupil of Sir Christopher AVivn. 
Beyond this we possess very few per^ional details rohitivo to him. 
His works, if they do not display a very refined taste, give evidence 
of talent and a certain degree of originality. Like that of Van- 
brugh, i\Jth whom ho is suifl to have been associafeil both nt rileiihoini 
and ('usllu Howard, his style partook of tlie massive and hc?avy, com- 
bined with a certain coldnc?ss and baldness. Of this we have proof 
in the church of St. Ceorge's in the liast, RatclifiV? Highway, ooiu- 
lueiiced hy him in 1 71 o, which is no Ioi-b ponderous in its ensemble 
than bard ami dry in its di?tiiils, besides being extravagant and ano- 
malous. That of SI. Mary Wotdiiotli’.*^ in Lonibar<l Btn et is very much 
better; there is a corl aiii di ‘give of originality, riciiness, and ]>icLuresquo 
character in the north side, which, until alterations made a few years 
back, was the? <>nly one exposed to vi(?w. The intt?rior, which is lighi-cd 
cliielly by a square dome or lantern extending ov(?r Ihe ccutro above 
three* t!orinth inn columns ni each angle, ami having a large semi- 
circular winrlovv on each of it.-! sides, is one of the best ^•pecil^c*ns of 
churc?h ui'chi lecture ol‘ that day, thoiigli the efiettL Is greatly impaired 
hy the pe wing and galleries. But it is chiefly as the arch lU et of St. 
(aoorges, Bloomsbury, that Hawksmoor is eiititle.d to notice, that 
being a ■work which of itself ought to confer a lasting rcjuitrition. 
It is Iruo, Walpole lias Btigmntised the steeple as “a maiitcr.st.roko of 
aliHiirdity.*’ and ado])ting that smartly expressed opinion others linve 
continued lo repeat his censure. It is however, in tlii? style to which 
it belongs, one tif the happiest as well as most original in iin idi'ii ; 
]iiciuresque and graCL?fiil in oiitUue ; well coiiihincd togt'tlier ; cijii* 
sistent tiiougU varied ; with a due expression of solidity, remute fmm 
lieaviness on the one hand, and on the othei' from that species i>f 
lightness which, lliough a merit in Gothic, l)t?eoTncs :i fault in llotuaii 
architecture. One leatliiig fault Imjuited to tiiis st ap le is I hat it is 
Burmounted hy a statue of George II., which gave xise to an epigram 
that had perhap.s quite as much iiifliu^iioe in excit ing a prejudice against 
the .stru(?lurc as Walpole's dictum. Vet, aitart from the qm^stioii of 
Ihe good lasle or jiropric ty of so decorating tin? leading feature of a 
huihling dedicated to religions wui'ship, if there he any inuonjrist.'ney 
or absurdity in terminating tin? sieepl*.* by a statue, i* is at least equalled 
by that of erecting a column, lor no oilier ]>iirp(».-ti than to elt?vat(? a 
Blalue upon it : becaucic iu the latter case the figure, Ihougli pul almost 
out of sight, is ]>resiiiiieii lo be the 2>riiu?i])al object, wliilc in the other 
it is initMided to ho no more* than an ornamental aoer^ssary and lenni- 
nation to tin? structure. Tin? jairLleo of this church, which is, likr? 
that of St. Miiitin’s, a lii xastylo ('orinlhian, is very little iiift iii»r to 
it in cxeeiition, ami disjdayK its(?lf still more advantageously, being 
considerably raised above tin; rtreet by a lliglit of steps, eiielosml hy 
pedestal walls, which gives it an air of eonsidcrahli? diigiiity. St. Anne’s, 
LimelioiiHe, is another church by Hawksmoor, which d(!serves more 
praise than lia-i fallen to its share; and it has the advantage, over 
St. George’ e*, Bloomabiiry, in having u more decidedly ecch siastieal 
character. With much that is iiic:uiTi?ci, aud with very little tliut is 
positively beautiful, its ensemble has an air of grandeur frequently 
iiiiHsed where it sei?ms to have been mon? studiously uimod at. 

Among his other w'orks wen? Jf<aston Nt?Htoii, in Northamptonshire, 
and a mausoleum at I’ki.stlc Jlo\vard. 11c was also oiiijdoyed to repair 
the west front of Westminster Abbey. The south qua<lr.iiig1c and 
street Jront of Qiiouu’s College, Oxford, Lave by sonic? been attributed 
to him, though tlii?y are generally supjiosed to have been the work of 
Wren. That lic‘ tii>l much at All fc^oiils Coll<?ge, in tlio s-amc uiiivt?rsily, 
is uuc|uestioiiab]c, and Dallaway informs us that lio had seen a very 
grand dc.sign by him for rebuilding lirazeuo.?o* College, .somewhat iu 
the styh? of Green wieh Hospital, where he had at one time the a])point- 
ment of c.*1f?rk of the worLs. Jh.'sides this he gave a design for the 
Radcliffe Library, hub that of Gibbs obtained the preference. Ho 
died iu March 17liC, at the ago of seveutv. 

MIAWTIKBtNK, NATHANIEL (the name properly being 
HAT HORNE), Americau author, born at Salem, Mas.-aeliusetU, 
about 1809. Ho was contemporary with Longfellow ut Bowdoin 
C'ullogc, ami graduated as early as 1825. Ilia earliest literary ]>ru- 
ductiuiis, cuntrilmted to variou.s jicriodicals, were collected in two 
series, under tlie title of ‘Twice-told Talo-V *n 18;17 and 18 12. After 
this, ill LS'BJ, his htihits of retirement lt?d him to occupy a niystcrions 
residence, some particulars ut which lie h;iM given in ‘lllosse^ from an 
Olil M rinse,* puhlislied iu 1815. In the same year Lo edited tlie 
'Journal of an African (-riiiaer.* At tliis period Mr. llawtliornc held 
a ]>ositiuu in the Cuhto’.ii House, Boaton, whilst that department was 
under the charge of Mr. Bancroft, aud his sitiiutiou here forms 
the introduction to ' Tho Scarlet Letter,' published by him in 1850. 
In this work is sliowii a deep knowledge of human nature, but bu 
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iDteruiingled wit.h the fAncion of n wild irnRgiuation rb to bo moBt 
unreal, and to leave the render in doubt iia to what the author does 
know and feol. Tn the following year Mr. Hawthorne wrote boiuo 
jiiveuilo books — ^ The Snow Image,' ‘Collected Talcs,’ and *Truo 
Stories from History and Biography also ‘The House of the Seven 
Oiiblcp/ a work which divides his fliine with ‘ The Scarlet Lc».tter/ and 
has ]irecise1y the same characteristics of style. Somo years previously 
Mr. Hawthorne had joined the singular eulorpriso of a few literary 
colonists calling IhemsclveH the Brook Farm Community, a society 
proceeding on ideas in some measure sugge.'^tod by or derived from 
the doctrines of Fourier. They “sought the bel.tcr life” in tilling 
the fields, and foimd them liardcr tlinii society itself. IMr. 1 Taw t home's 
cxpcrienci^s, agnin coloured by an active imagination, were given to 
the world in 18.52, in ‘The Blithedale Bornnuce/ in which it is easy to 
trace characters resembling Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. Dana, and the late 
JMargarct Fuller Ossoli. He abo published a * Idfc of OcucthI Pierce,* 
and ‘A Wonder Book,’ a second Pcri(‘B of which, cnlloil ‘ Tanglewood 
’J'ides,' w'as published in 185:1. On the accoBsic^ of General Pierce to 
the presidency in 1852, Mr. Hawthorne W'os appointed consul for the 
United States at Liverpool ; but in England, althougb his writings arc 
oxtonsivcly read, the author is very little known. This is c'litindy 
owing to a modest and retiring tenipcu-ainent, avoiiliiig anything like 
puUicity f)r homage. 

* HAY, DAVID RAMSAY, is the author of some able works on 
decoration;' and on the principles of form and colour applicable to 
various 1 tranches of .'irt. Eng.'igcd at lildiiihurgh in the busincsB of 
lioii.-^e- painting, be is one of the very small iniiiiher of persona follow'- 
iiig a coniinerciiil jnirsnit connected with hnilditig, who tnay claim to 
rank as artists — art involving the exercise of original iniinl au<l tho 
power to discover and unfold tho beautiful in various forms and new 
j'eliitions. Mere house-) tainting not only ror|uircs greator manual skill 
and cheuiii*al kiiowliwlgc than are ordinarily given to it, hut it may 
b<? properly regnnlctl us a!i art, like those higher IminchcB called 
painting and sculpture. 

Mr. 11 ay was born iu Kdinburgh in the year 17!)S. His faithor dying 
young, his mother and her family were left wholly unprovided for. 
Il(t had liowevcr the gO(jd fortune to be named after a kind frientl of 
the. family “the pro|inetor of the ‘ ICdinhiiigh Evening Courant’ — 
through whom he received siifTiciont education to he eiialded to act as 
ii ‘ reading- 1 toy,' with tho view of being ultimately bred to tho printing 
iiiisiiiitps. 'I'his employment however did not suit Mr. Hay’s tjiste; 
iio w'as often c.auijit pencil iu hand ; and after having several times 
iiiciirrcd tin? displeasure of tho foronian for infccLing with hi.s love of 
drawing the boys of the establisLiiient, the young artist, with his 
benei'actur's sanertion, at the age of fonrtetm, left the printing-ullico, 
and engaged himself as an apprentice to Mr. Gavin Bengo, a house- 
))ainb*r ill Kdliiburgh. There Jio learno<l the riulimcnts of the trade, 
lie then set to work painting and coi>ying pictures. Giio of his pro- 
ductions meeting the eye of Mr. (afterwards Sir Walter) Scott, the 
latter engaged him to paint a jiortrait of his favoiiriiu crat. Scott was 
]ileaHed with the produ(*lion, kindly interc'sted himself iu the’ .artist, 
and often talked \vith him about his (Mr. Hay's) prospects in life : tho 
result wa.s that, by Scott's advice, Mr. Hay devoted his abilities to 
decoriilivo house-painting rather than to a field of greater ambition. 
The story has lieen oftim told, and Scott's opinion (piotetl as a)iplicablo 
to art- ei 111 eat ion, which, ns aflTorded iu schools of design, there was at 
one time an ap]U'ohciiHiou might t<'iid to the prodiietioii, in place of 
superior art-workmen, of inferior painter.^ and sculptors. Scott, as 
inducement, ]>roiiiiscd his proUijil the painting of the house at Abbots- 
ford, then building; and by the same advice Mr. Hay joined with 
Mr. William IS'icholson, a portrait- painter, but who was .also connected 
with the houHU'paiiitiug business. In 1824 tho ilocoratioii of Ahlwts- 
ford was commenced under Scott's own supervision, and not according 
to present princijilo.^ of taste. In 1828 (about which time he iK'gan 
business on bis own account) Mr. Hay pi.^blished Ids fin-t vrork, eutitied 
‘ The Tjawb of Harmonious Colouring,* iVe.., a work which has gouo 
through six editions, tho last, iu 1847, being in fact a new work, 
with a section on ‘The Practice of IJonso-Painting.’ 1'he work 
lias the merit of priority iu tho expositiou of much of tlie science 
of colour, to which increased attention lias been called by recent 
writers. During the jirogress of the editions referred to, and since, 
IVIr. Hay has not only given Lis time to tho duties of au extensivo 
business, but has ]>ro 80 cutcd with ardour theoretical inquiries in 
varied fields. In 1842 ho published ‘The Natural Principles and 
Analogy of tho Harmony of Form;' in 1848, ‘Proportion, or tbo 
Geometric Prineiplu of Beauty Analysed;' in 1844, ‘An Essay on 
tlniuiueutal De.«igii, in which its true j)rinciplo8 arc develujiod and 
elucidated,' &c. ; in 184.5, ‘The Princijiles of Beauty iu Colouring 
iSystcmatised ; ’ in the Baino year the first edition, and in 1 84(1 the 
second edition, of ‘A Noxneu chit lire of Colours,* wlicreiu he gives 
upwards of 2b0 cxanqdes of colours, and tlieir various hues, tiuts, and 
i-hadcs; in 184(j also ho published ‘ l irst PrincijdcK of Symuictrical 
Beauty;* in 1849 lio issued a work ‘On tho Science of those Pro- 
r-ortious by whicli the Human Hoad and ('ountcuaiico, as roi^reseuted 
in Ancient Greek Art, uro distingui.shed from tliose of Ordinai'y 
Nature;' iu 1851, ‘The Goomctric Beauty of tho Human Figure 
Defined,' to which is prefixed ‘ A System of yEsthotio Proportion 
applicable to Architecture and the other Formative Arts in 1852, ! 
ukh;. inv, vou III, ' 


‘'The Natural Principles of Beauty as developed in the Human Figure; 
iu 1853, ‘The Orthographic IVauty of the Parthenon referred to a 
liaw of Nature,’ to which he has prefixed ‘A few Observaticuis on the 
Importance of .d'.'Rthrtic iScienco :is an Element in Architectural 
Edueiitioii ; ' in 1855, ‘The Harmonic Law of Nature n]iplied to 
Architectural Design;’ and in 185(3, ‘The Bdciice of Beauty as 
developed iu Nature and apiilied in Art.* I'heiie works aro all ilhifr' 
trated. in some cases profusely, and h;ive been most favourably 
received. In coniioetion with tlie practical process of hoiiBc-paiutiiig, 
Mr. Hay hiiiii iiiado several imiirovouients. 'I'hc decorations of the 
meeting-ball of the Tiondon Society of Arts were designed and exe- 
cuted hv him about tho year 184t>. 

IIAA'DN, JOSEPH, the father of nioderu orchestral music, tho ' 
most original and iiiiagiualive of composers, was bnru at Uohrau, 
about 15 leagues from Vienna, on the .Mist of Msrcli 1732. His 
parents were humble; his father was a small whoelwriL'hi, and hU 
mother, previous to her luarriage, was cook to the lord of the village ; 
but both, true AuairiouB, were muBical. The former had a lino iciior 
voico,^nnrl could play on the harp, the latter sang, and, with tho aid 
of a relation, they got up little concerts on Sunday aftiTiionijs. in 
W'hich tho 3 'oung .Hnyiln, when five years of age, prctoinlod to join 
them with two pieces of wood cut in iiiiiiatioii of a violin and bow. 
The accuracy with which his motions kejit time with tho domestic 
music attracted the notice of a cousin, a schooliiiastcr at Haimbiirg, 
and a good musician, who made au oiler, which w'lis readily acco|it«'d, 
to take tho child into his hotiso as a scholar. Under the friemlly r(»of 
of that kinsman ho learned music ns an art, soon boc.amo cii)>ahlu of 
using a real violin, aurl acquired some kuowleilgo of Latin. Me was 
also taught to sing in the jiarish church, whci'o he was heard by Jlerr 
Reuters- k.'ipellmeister of the caihedriil of St. Stc]ihoii at Vienna, whn 
was travelling in search of hoys for the uho of his choir and imme- 
diately engaged ns a chorister in tlie inetmpolitau churcli of tho 
om]iire. 

Under Router, Haydn contiiiiiod till he urrivoil at the ago of thirtoini, 
practi*«iug almost inccssunily, hut receiving only such iustriiftiuiis from 
his master as qualified him for the duties of the choir. At that period, 
failing, for want of suillcieui knowledge, in an attempt at couqsisitioii, 
and being destitute of the motixis of obtaining tho assistance of a mas- 
ter, he contrived to procure tho well-known treatise on counterpoint 
b}' Fuchs, with one or two other works on the theory of miiHic, by 
means of which, and his own indefatigable industry, he speedily 
surmounted the first difficulties cnconiilered by a youthful composer. 
Jio now Tivnle himself known to tho famous I’orpora, who was living 
in the hotel of the ambnssarlor from Venice, and by very usHiduous 
attentions to the old musician gained much knowledge from him, 
[larticuhu’ly in singing, in which he iiiiidu such jtrogress that the 
ambassador having heard liiiii took him into iiLs service, and bestowed 
on him a trilling salary. But at the age of Hovonteeii liis soprano 
voice left him, ami with it fled the ]>rescui moans of living, ills 
father could render him no assistance, and, sorely distri'Hscd, he was 
oifered .an asylum in tho hnuso of Kcllor, a wig-inaki*r, who had often 
been charmed by his vocal powers. Th«* liosiiilality wan accqited, and 
Haydn was iu obHCurity enabled to pursue his studios. But his 
resideiico with the friemlly tradesman i^(»wi*rfiilly iulliioiiced his future 
domestic life. Ivollor liad a daughter, who was ufl'ered to the young 
musician in marri.igi?. Ho gave bis promise to her, which .-ifter a time 
he honourably fiillillcd ; the union however did not contribute to tiio 
liafipiuess of either party, and ended in a sejiaratiou not very long 
after it Lad taken place. 

By giving a few lessons iu music, and occasionally ja.!rforming in the 
orclicstra for what he could gi t, Ha\dn hujiplied himself with absolute 
iiecessuries ; and frugality being one of the Geruian virtues, bo 
inaxiagod to preserve a tolerably decent appearaDc:o till furtuiio first 
began tn smilo on him, by leading him into the hniiHe of tho Abate 
Metastasio, whore ho gave instructions to tho poet’s niece, and gaiueil 
not only a thorough acquaintance with tlio Italian Juuguugt*, hut a 
general knowledge of literature, and the most useful luJvicu on tbo 
subject of sotting words to music, from tho iuipi-rial laureate. This 
coiiiiecliuu also introduced him to tho Count Murtzin, a noble patron 
of music, into whose service he entered iu 1759; and hence, in 17fil» 
he passed into that of the rich I’riuce Est.a-hazy, to whom ho remained 
attached, as Maestro di (..'apclla, to the end of his life, 

C’omlbrtahly settled in the palace of Eisonstadt, in Hungary, enjoy- 
ing in moderation bis faveurite diversions of hunting and fishing, and 
relieved from cure for the future, Haydn there composed all tho great 
works which ho produced prior to the year 1791, and under advan- 
tages which frw, if any, have )io.-HePHed : he had a full choice hand, 
living under the name roof with him, at his command every hour in 
the day; he liad only to order, and they were ready to try tho tdl'cct 
of any piece, or even of any passage, that, quietly seated in his 
study, he might commit to p;i]ier. Thus at b inure he heard, cor- 
rtctcd, and refined whatever he conceived, and never sent forth 
Lis compositions till they were in a state to fearlessly challenge 
criticism. 

Wo now arrive at that period in tlie life of Haydn iu which were 
produced most of thohc works (hat have raided Lis fame to the higii 
point it has uituined. In 1790 Suh^mou, the celebrated violinist, 
having determined to give a series of subscription concerts iu London, 
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went tci Vienna to engage citlier ITaycln or Mozart, not only to pro- 
duce certain compoaitiouH in aid of liis design, but to superintend in 
porHon the pcrfurriianee of them. It was mutually agreed by the 
thr^'O parties that Haydn should be the first to visit London, and that 
Mozart should follow the year after ; but it was destined that the 
lattiT should not live to fulfil his part in the agreement. In 1701 
Haydn arrived, and produced during that and the following year, at 
^•Salomon's ('oncfTts/ in the Haiiover-square Itooms, six of his 
'7Velve (jrnxid Symphonies,* which immediately made an extraor- 
diuo}' HGusatiou in tint tnusical world, and have over since rather 
jijor* iiN(‘d than diminished in public rstiination. Hero also he coni- 
poHi>d, by iigrccmciit with Corri and Dussek, music publishers, his two 
sets of Knglisli ciinzonetr^, which for originality, for inusiisfil expression 
of every kind, and for richticBs and propriety of ucciiii'ijianiiiiejit, huvu 
no rivab. Ijcside^ these, his prolific imagination gave birth to many 
ijiiHrtct.s, Hollain'^, &(r. 

Ill 1791 iinydii iiccept<‘d a pocoiid etiyagrnciii from Salomon for the, 
same purpose, lie reached London in January, and in the course of 
that and the sun(r(;cdiiig Hoasoii brought forth the rcuniiniug six of Lis 
(fraud Symphonies, with the siiuic brilliant result. l<br these twelve 
ftyiniibonies, and for super! iiteridiug ilicir porforiiiuiicc, he rec*‘ived a 
stini-- including two beiielit concerts, the imdits giiiiraiiterd by Salo- 
mon- ainoiinting to To this is to bo lulde.d, as the fruits of his 

visits to l^higliind, what he gained by his caiizoucis and othesr coiiipn- 
sit ions : it was therefore with reason ho dt^clared that in Jjoiulon he 
rtiseoveicd tin? rtsal value, of the ro]mtation lie enjoyed in Gormiiii}'. 
His reception here was of the iritist flattering kind: the University 
of Oxford cuiifeiTed upon him the degree of Doctor in Music; at the 
(aides of the J'riiico of Wales and tlie Duke of Vork lit.* w’jis a fivcpient 
^;iieHt ; niid nearly all classes vied in showing him attoutioii. The 
faction whiidi lie fell he gratefully acknowledged and evinced iu a 
di.iry he kept while in lOiigland, a translation of a part of which (a 
curious docnni'^iit), with notes, appears iu the fifUi volume of the 
' JIariiioiiicon.* 

In 1791S Haydn gave to the worM his oratorio * 'Phe (Jrcation,* tlio 
greatest of liis works, though compo.sed in his bixty-fiflli year. It is 
enough to say of this fine production of his advanei.'d years, that it is 
not imwortliy to rank with the finest oratorios of Handtd. The design 
was suggested, his biographer M. Jleylo Itdls us, by an Kiiulish geuile- 
iiiau named Lidloy (Liddell, we suspect, is tlie true name). The 
(jerinan text however, and the barbarous Phiglish translation (which 
to our bhaine is still in iisi*), wore furui.shcd by the ilaron von Swieteii. 
Two yean* after this he coinpo.-ed ‘ 'I’he Seasons,' a work of little less 
originality than ‘ The Ureation,’ but not exhibiting, nor intended to 
exhibit, the same dejith of thought. The subject is not of so grave a 
nature, and is trcateil with more fri*edoin. Tlie last offsprings of his 
genius were two sets of quarttits, “ whie.h betray no abatement of his 
vigour; on the contrary, the* second of his Op. So is perhaps the most 
original and exfjuisiUdy liiiisluHl of all tho works of tlie kind that ever 
]>roceeded from his pen." 

When Haydn's *(h'catioii' readied the Jiistitut Xatlunal 

deeded him a mnudier, an honour contested with him by some of the 
greatest men of tho time in Hiirope ; and honours and marks of the 
higbt;Ht ri'spect liowed in upon him during his remaining years from 
all (lit! leading societies and musical professors of luirope. His death 
is HUp)>OBt‘d to have i'eeii aecdernted by the bombardment of Vienna, 
whicli powerfully agitated his weakened frame, though it must be 
mentioned, to the iionour of Napoleon, that lie iasued strict orders 
that the abode of Haythi should be res])cct<t‘d ; and when the troops 
enlertal the city, a Kroneh guard was placed at hi.s door to protect him 
from every kind of injury. He died ou the i!yt.h of May ISdlJ, and was 
))rivately buried at Guiupoudorff, his country then sulleriiig all the 
horrijrs of war, and tho ca]>ital of the oinpiro being in ]:»oi<sessiuii of 
tho enemy. He left no ehildren. His works are astonishingly 
numerous, embriiciug every class. Among them arc 110 syinphouies, 
8^ violin quartets, (10 pianoforte sonatas, Ifi masses, 4 oratorios (iu- 
cludiiig the * Seven Last Words a grand *JV Deiini, a Stahat Mater, 
14 Italian and Gertiiaii operas, 42 duets and ciinzoiuds, upwards of 
200 concertos and divertissements for particular instruments, &c, &c. 
Many of these, but not the must valuable, were irretrievably lost in 
tho tire which Consumed the palace of his patron at Kisenstiidt: the 
best are out of the reach of danger; they have been panted and 
re}>riuted iu half the capitals of Kuro})e. 

HAYDON, HENtl AMIN IIOHKIVJ', waa born January 2r»th 17StI at 
Plymouth, where his father was a bookseller. Uaydoii was educated 
first at the Plymouth grammar-schocl and afterwanis at the Plympton 
grammar-school, where Sir Joshua Hcyuulds had iveeiv^sd his education. 
Jfaydon's futlier drew a little himsclK ami had a taste fur art, and was 
delighted with his son's skill iu drawing; but lie wished him, as there 
was no other son, to adojit his biiHiiicsR, and Ikmjaiuin was accordingly 
apprenticed. Hut Iho youth hated the business, and expressed his 
resolution to become a painter so dctenninedlx , that after much oppo- 
sition bis i'ather cousoxited, and in May 1>04 he started fur J.<ondoii. 
Through I'liiice lloaro, a friend of tho family, ho got inlroductious to 
Northeute and 0])ie, and afterwards ti» Knscli, keeper of the Koval 
Academy, by whom he was readily admitted as a student at the Uoyai 
Academy ; end thus at tho ago of eighteen, an euthnsiuHt for iiaifitelle, 
Micliel Angelo, and high art, Benjamin Haydon commenced hi^career. 


Here lie drew with groat earnestness, and soon acquired great readi- 
ness of hand. He also spent much time iu dissecting and the study of 
anatomy generally, of which lie obtained a very fair amount of know- 
ledge. But his studies were too desultory and iutcrru|»ted, and there 
can little doubt that the weakness of bis night— he had while a 
youth boon for a short time quite blind — vvaa a great hiudranco to 
successful study in both form and colour. At the neaderny, Wilkie, 
Jack&on, and others subsequently famous, were his fellow-pupils, yet 
he neoms tf) have been generally I'ogardod as one of the most pro- 
mising students in the in.stitution, while ho waa a great favourite with 
Ills cumpaiiioiiH llicro. 

Haydon exhibited his lirai picture at tho K-oyal Academy iu 1807. 
The title alone will show the daring of the young painter, ‘ Joseph 
anil Mar\ resting with our Saviour after a day’s journey on the road 
to Kjrypt.’ Mr. Hope, author of ‘ Auastasius,’ bccauio the purcliasi r 
of this picture. Tho rcqmtatiou which the artist gained by it gave 
him increased energy and ambition. ‘Dentatus’ was the subject 
chosen by him next year; and from this period Hay<lon dates tho 
Gomiucnccrnent of n^uarrel witli the Koyal Acadeni}’, whom he 
accu.scd of illibiiraliby or misniaiiagomcnt in hanging his ^Deniatiis’ 
wln-re it c.tuild not be seen, and of n fear of liislorical ]>aiijting as the 
cause of their refusal to admit him as an associate, while they uiluiiltcu 
lo.ss skilful artists. 'J’he ‘ DeuUitus' was purchased by Jjord Mulgrave, 
and iu the following year w^as exhibited in the lu-iLisli Institution, 
where it n^ceived the praises of the public, and the prize of the cum- 
niiltee. About this time tho Elgin Marbles wm; iirst exhihiteil in 
London, and Iliiydon’s onthusiusiu about them was boundless. Por a 
time he did scarce any tiling but draw, write, and talk about them ; 
and to tho last he was glad to believe that to his oai‘iiG:>t jilras with 
men ill power the purchase of them for the iiuti iii was partly due. 

Haydon now gut divrrted from steady applicatiou to painting by liis 
fondni:s.s for controversy ; and the attacks he piibii.shed on tho Koyal 
Ae^idemy, by ostrniigiiig from him some personal friends among arti^ks 
and the patrons of art. greatly cxaMperated Ids tempo]', ami there eaii 
he little doubt produceil a lasting ill ofliH^t on his fortunes, rroin this 
time hib life was to a groat extent one of strife, and of constant struggle 
with pecuniary dilUuuItios. >Still lie was at no time without friends. 
Sir G. Beaiiinont gave Jiim a coiniiiissiou for a subject from Macbeth, 
and his * Judgment of Solomon’ was bought by Mr. Eifonl and Mr. 
Tingeomb for 7<M) guineas; his 'Alexander returning in triumph, after 
vanquishing Ihicephalnp,* found a piirehaHcr at oOO guiiiea.s in tlie l-^arl 
of Egremont; and his ‘Venus and Anchiseis’ was ]»urelias('d for 2()i» 
giiiiicas by Lord de ’J'aldc}'. Another application fur ailmisiiion to the 
Academy resulted again iu disappoiiitmeut. 

His next great work was ‘(’hrist's Entry into JiTUsalcm/ besruu in 
1814, but not exhibited until 1820, when it formed part of un exhibition 
of liis own in P>uud Street. The picture did not stdl, hut this diil not 
jireveut him from ])uinting '('hrist in the Garden,' and ‘Christ 
Jtejected.* In May JS21 he married. Ilis'Kaisiug of Lazarus ’ was 
painted in l82o. About JhJfi he begun to xveeive }>upils, his ilrst 
being the Landseers — Edwin, Charlois, anil 'i'homas — and his purpu.'^e 
bring “ to fi^irm a school, and to rstablisli a better and more regular 
systinn of iiistrucliuii than even the Academy olfered.'* Witli many 
drawbacks ho made a good teaelier, and some of our best living painters 
numbered among his pupils, but he was ill litter] to (\irry on suirh uii 
institution with the necessary regularity. He also becaino euiiueclod 
with Mr. Eltiies in tho conduct of the ‘Annals of the Pine AVrts,’ and 
that publication became a veliichi fur constant attacks by him on tlu; 
Uoyai Acuduiny, and eulogies (probably by Mr. Elmes) on ITuydoii mid 
bis pupils. But the school could not so prosper, the writing brought 
in no 11101163 % and his paiiitiug, when not neglected, was not of a kind 
to tiiid ready jaitruiiage. He gut rhuqter and drepiu* into debt, uud 
became an inmate of tho King's Boiieh prison. Here he found a 
subject for a successful picture iu tlie ‘Mock Eleetiou,' which took 
place within those walls in July 1827. Georgn iV. [iiirchused this 
work for ;>()() guiuuas. .1 laydou followcil up the subject iu his ‘(Uiairiiig 
the Members/ which was sold for 30Uguiiiit;is to Mr. Priincis of Exeter. 
He had jireviously regained liis liberty with the assistance of friends. 
Another picture of the same }>erio(l was his ‘Pharaoh dismii!>siug Moses 
lifter the i^ussover,* for wliicli he obtained fiOO guineas from Mr. Hunter, 
an East India merchant. 

Huy don's next subjects, after making on unsuccessful attempt to 
obtaiu employment as a portrait ]>aiuter, were ‘ The Great Banquet at 
Guildhidl ' at the pansiug of the Keform Bill, and ‘ Napoleon musing 
at Bt. Helena:’ tho former was considered a failure, but tho nthcr 
met with great success. ‘ Tlie Duke on the Field of Waterloo ’ fell far 
short of this, both iu merit and ]>iiblic ostimutiou. Again in 18S(i ho 
became a prisoner fur debt in the King’s Bench, but after a time he 
was able to idfcct a settlomcnt with his creditors. He now engaged 
with gmit zeal in lecturing on painting at various literary institutions 
in Boudou and tho provinces, and Jas lecturis were everywhere 
att«;nded with signal suci^ess. 

The deterui illation of the go vern men t to doconiie the iutci-ior of tho 
new houses of parliament with pictures opened a new and grand field 
befoi'o tlie imagination of Haydon. Ho had petitioned, written, and 
lectured in favour of so adorning our jmhlio buildings, and impri.-s^;ed 
with a very high notion of his own capacity for executing such works, 
his sanguine temperament never permitU'd him for a moment to doubt 
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that he would be one of the paintera sclectecl for the task. Accordingly, 
finding that fresco Wiis the vehicle in favour with tlie authorities, he 
set liirrmelf to acquire mastery over the use of that material, and wlien 
the cartoon competition was Bunnnoned, he addresHe<l himself eagerly 
to the preparation of a cartoon. Tlie judges gave in their award 
however, and his name Avas not among the successful competitors, 
even of the third class. It was a death blow to all his hopes ; and 
though he stnigglod bravely ai*ain4t the disappointment, he never really 
1 * 000 vored the shock. ITis last works were * Uriel and Satan * Ciirtius 
leaping into the tliilf ‘ Alfred and the Trial by Jury;* ‘ Tlie Burning 
of Rome,* and numerous repetitions of his ‘ Napoleon.* ‘Alfred,* and 
‘ The Burning of Rome,’ were exhibited in 181d at tlie 1i]gyptian Hall. 
The exhibition failed, and added to the embarrassment of his pecuniary 
affairs. Haydon’s mind now entirely gave way under his raisciy. Ho 
died by his own hand, Juno 22, IHK). It Bhould bo added that a 
poKt mortesm examination sliowod that tliero had been long standing 
disease of the brain. IIo left a wife ancl family, for whom a public 
subscription was immediately got up. It is not a little to the honour 
of Sir it. Pcad, that, at what was fierbaps the most Imsy and exciting 
period of his parliauieiitury career, he had found time just five days 
before the puiiiter's unhappy death, to think of the artist, to wluuti 
iie incloseil a cheque for ^0/. lIaydou*8 ‘Leetures’ are almost fiis 
cuily contributions t<i literature. Considerable difti nuiee of opinion 
exists as to his merits as a painter. The exaggeration and himlnesH, 
w'hich it must he admitted disfigured his general style, ascribed 
to his early intimacy with and imitation of Eiiseli, but unjustly; 
they are l laydou’a own, the rosult )iart]y of insufheiont study, partly 
of incomplete artistie education, more of In's peculiar ph 3 ’ 8 ical trm|>era- 
inent, and habit of working. But he had many merits, and he did 
much to raise the eharaeter of hhiglisli art, and to exterul an intorcst 
in and a Lwe of it, I 'or a fair, and far from partial review of the 
character of ITaydoii as a man and an artist, the reader is referred to 
the eoncluding ]ta<:es of the third voIuiih* of 'I’aj’lor'rt ‘Life of Beujaitiiii 
lloberi Haydon,* iSiid erl., lH vols.., 1 vS5H, 

HA.YLK\, \VTLL1.\M, best remembered as the friend and biogra- 
pher of t^owper, dui*ing the end of the past slid the beginning of the 
prifMt'iit century enjtiycd a eonsideralilo reputation, less perhaps from 
his hterling merit ai a poet, than from his eombiiiiiig a very respect- 
able sliure of ta.ste, talent, and devotion to art and literature, with an 
easy fortune, and a certain jtositioii in society. Of epitaphs and 
f»thor occasional verses he was a frecjiient, willing, and elegant author; 
but the credit acquired by this ephemeral branch of composition is 
U'< netting as it is eorniiioiily exce-sivc. Mr. Hayley was born at 
Oliichestcr, iu JT lo, and .studied in 'rrinity Hall, Cambridge, intending 
to pi-acti-e as a barrister, h^imling the law not to bis tasb*, he settled 
on his patrimonial estate of Karthain, in Sussex, in 177*1, a name 
uiemorabhf by its frerpieiit occurrtuiee in the history of CJowper, with 
whom th(! proprietor became ac(}uaiiitcd in 1792. Hayley died Novem- 
ber 20, 1S20. Of bis numerous jioetic works, the ‘U'riumph of 
Teinj)ci*,* 17>'l, has tlie most popular, probably in consequence 

of the iloincstio interest of the subject. The ‘ Kst^ay on Raiutiiig,* 
377s, and ‘ Essay on History’,* 1781, adtlrcsscd res[iectively to his 
iriciids, Ibiiiiuey the painter, and Cibbou, though really of little 
value, rank ainuiig his best jirodiietions. AVe mu}' add, as the most 
important of his otlu?r numerous works, the ‘ Essay cm JOpie Boetrj',* 
17f*^2; ‘Life and Voetieal Works of Milton,* 1791-99; ‘Essay on 
Scjulpture,* 18o0, addressed to his friend Eiaxman ; ‘Life of Cowper,* 
isuii. {Lift', of Hayttnj, by himself, 182f$.) 

HAYMAN, FRANCIS, U.A., perhaps tlio best historical painter in 
Knghiiid before the arrival of (.'ipriaiii, was born at l^xt*ter about the 
eouimf*ncemeut of the ISlli century. 11c was the scholar of Robert 
Brown, and was in early lifii much employed by Fleetwood, the 
proprietor of Drury Tjauo old theatre, .and by Tiers, the propric^tor of 
Vauxhall. lie also made many de.sigiiH for bnoksellcrH, the b'.'st of 
which arii tin* illustr.-itions to JSji* Ti.onias ilaumer*s ‘ Shakapere.’ 
He wjia the first librarian to the Royal Academy. Aiiioiig liia brother 
artists lie was highly estc'onicd as a jovial companion, and many 
aneedotes are recoi*ded of Ids w*it as well as geniality. 11c died from 
gout, increased if not induced by his convivial liahits, in J77d. 
(Edwards, Anec^^tl1^‘B of Painlcru, *£*c*. ; Hume, ikt^etle, 1824.) 

HAZLITT, WILLIAM, the sou of a ITni^ariun ininialer of the same 
name, was bom at Maidstone on the 10th of April 1778. When be was 
live* years old his father transferred the scene of his ministerial tfxer- 
tioiis to America, and rcmaiueil with Ids family in the United SStates 
for tw'o years. On his return to England the father became pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation at AA'eiii iii Shropshire : and it is here 
that the work of Hazlitt*s education was cornineiiced. At the age of 
nine he was put to a day school at Worn. Somi^ hdiers wrilteu by 
him, between the ages of nine and twelve, wdiich have been preserveil, 
iudicutea very forward mental dovclopmcnt ; and in adtlition to these , 
spfcimeiiH of private cori*espoiideiiee, there is a letter, which lie piih- 
lislieil at tho ago of thirteen, in a newspaper, in defence of Dr. Priest- 
ley, which, if printed exactly ns he wrote it, display's considerable 
knowledge as well as literary skill. In 1798 Hazlitt was entered as a 
student of the Unitarian college at Ilackuey, in order to bo educated 
for his father’s iirofessiou. But fur this profession lie had no liking; 
and he devoted himself, while at the college, principally tj moral and 
political philosophy, comparatively neglecting theological pursuits. 


Ue returned home in 1795, having determined, much against his fathers 
wishes, to change his profession. 

Hazlitt had from a very early age shown a lovo of pictures and a 
taste for ilrawing, and it was now determined that ho should follow 
the profession of a painter. Ho cornineiiced with great ardour and 
assiduity, coiitiiiuiiig to cultivate luotaphysios in his intervals of leisure. 
We are told hy his sou that tho first rough sketch of the essay on the 
‘ Principles of Human Action* was thus begun at tho ago of eighteen. 
In 1802 bo visited Paris foi* tho purpose of studying tho paintings in 
tho Loiivi'o ; and on his rotuni it) England in tho next year ho inado 
a ])rofeBsiooal tour through some of tho uiidlaud counties and the 
manufacturing towns, and painted a coxisidemblo number of portraits ; 
but he did not perse* vero. His notion of success w'as so oxaltocl, and 
his fastidiouBuess so great, that he could never satisfy himself, and, as 
he did not Riieceed in satisfying anybody else, ho determined on again 
changing his plans. 

Ho now proceeded, in tho autumn of 3 808, to the metropolis to 
start as a literary adventurer. He; comuienoed his iihuost endless 
series of public.-itxoiis with the essay on the * I’riuciples of Huuian 
Action,* and on which, wc arc told by his sou. ho always ]indcd himself 
as much as on any other of his uumeroiis works. As a metaphysical 
ossay it is however of little value, though to a certain extent ingenious 
and acuit* ; while, so fur as the tni'rits of composition are coiiceriied, 
it is inferior to his writings on miscellaneous literary subjects. This 
essay was ]mblishcd anonymously iu 38U5, and was followed up quickly 
by oilier woi'ks. In 1808 he tiiarri(*d a Miss Btoddart, tho Bist(*r of 
Dr. (aficrwardi Sir John) Stoddart; and aftor his ninrrlHge retired 
into W'iltshin*, where he continued without iutermlHsiou his literary 
pursuits. In 1811 1)0 rctiini(*d to London, and wo find liis residence 
ilia hotiBo in Vork-stroct, W' os tminstei*, which had bet-n once inhabited 
by Milton, and W’liich then belonged to Jienfcharn. Jfis admiration for 
genius led him to erect, in the garden of this house, a tabhd., “ inscribed 
to the Prince of Poets : ” and he was afterwards much scandalised b^' 
a plan of Mr. Bonthani’s to c!ut dow'ii two beautiful cottoii-trces 
wbieh inarclici] this tablet, and to expose the giirduu and the taliLet 
to the coiitinuid inroail of the inonibcrs of u Olire.-itomitthie school. 
The passage however in the ‘ Spirit of tho Age,' iu which ila/litt 
Hpiiaks of this contemplated profanation, as be deems it, is perhaps 
nut altogether free from an atrected sentimentality. 

Ill 18Jo Hazlitt delivered a course of lectures at the RuhhcII IiiKti- 
tutiou, on the history of English philosophy ; and siibsciiiicnily he 
lectured on the hhiglish pouts gcni*rally, the cotiiie p()(^t.s,a1ld poets 
of the ago of Elizabeth, in Kefiaratc courses, at the Biirrey institulioii. 
He acted for a shoi*ttime iiUo as reporter to the ‘ Morning Cliiouiclt*,* 
and after giving it up he still wrote ocirasionally in that j taper, and also 
iu the ‘Exainluer.* He was also, in the latter part of his life, a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,* and to some siniillcr iniigiLziiu*K. 
His life w'iiH indeed one nniutermitting course of literary exertion; 
and his labours brought him iu a considerable income, which howt'vcr 
his ini])ruileiice always quickly dissijiated. In 1S22 he was divorced 
from his w*ife, and two years afterwards he iiiarricd a second time. He 
died on the 18th of Sc]ttci)ihiT 1880 of cholera, 

IlazlitPs priueipal works, bcijides tlio.se wliich have been iilri ady^nicn' 
tioned are tlie 'Round ’Pablc,* in which ho was ussisicd by Mr. l.tdgh 
Jlimt ; the 'Table Talk ; ' the 'J*lain {Speaker,* whhdj three are c.‘oil<>ctions 
of cKiHa^'s in two volumi^s each ; the ' UnaraetersofSIiak.sjjeare's Pla 3 ^s ; ' 
the 'Spirit of the Ag.*,* which i.s a series of iiiti-rcstiiig skeLchi.'s of his 
most distinguished coiiteiiiporarics ; Jiis ' Political hi^says,’ which are 
collcctcil from dill'oreut iiewsjiapcrs and iiiaguzinoB, and piibli-«hed in 
one volume, with a prefacf, by Hone; and the ' Life of Napoleon,' 
which Hazlitt himself looked upon as his great work, and which wu.s 
his last. The article Fine Arts, in the ‘Eucyclopmdia Britauiiica,' and 
tho ' Life of TilidU,' to which tlie name of Northcote is appimiled, were 
also written by Hazlitt. 

The i>riiicipal merits of Hazlitt as a writer aro force and ingenuity of 
illustration, strength, terseness, and vivacity. Another ehuracteristie, 
wdiich, hy exei Hs, ofttm becomes a fault, is abuinJanec of <jii'itatiori. 
And while, as has been said, one gtiod quality frequently exhibited in 
his writings is terseness, it often hafipeiis that he is ehargt able with 
the oi>p06ito faults of verbiage and dillusoncs.s. There is also a want 
of repose in his style, whicli prevents its plea'^iug for u long time, anil 
whicii, despitt^ the excellence of particular iiassages, tends to leave an 
uiisatisfaelory general irnpiessioii. Uuziitt’s cldef title to f.iine is 
derived from his essays on subject.-; of taste and literature, wLiich are 
deservedly jiopiihir. h’ov an hiatoriaii he was too priqu.liecd, to say 
nothing of tho unfitting luxuriaiiec of liis st^do ; and he was not cloar- 
hcaded enough for a metaphysician. 

Shortly* after lliizlitl's death, two voliiines of bis ‘ Literary RomaiuH * 
were publinlied b^^ his son, with a short life : and a uiiifunu edition of 
his ]u*iucipul works hiis since Inscn carefully editeil by his hod, Williau 
Hazlitt, who is *d.so favour.ibl}' kimwii hy vuriou.s other literary 
labours, chiefly translatious and compilations. 

* HEAD, SIR EDMUND WALKER, 8th Baionct, son of tho Rev. Sir 
John Head, 7th Baronet, was born iu 180.3 at Wiartou Place, near Maid- 
stone, Kent. He was educated at Oi*iel College, Oxford, where, in 1827, 
he wu:? lii'nt class in classics. 1 le was elected a fellow of Merton Uoliege, 
and took his degree of M.A. in 1880. lu 1831 ho was university 
examiulftr. Jte mMrriod In 1830, and succeeded Lis father iu 1838. 
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In Deconibor 1841 ho wno appoiutod one of tho threo Poor-Law Com- 
miasionera, haying ^for some time previously boon one of the assistant- 
oumtaiHStoiieni. In October 1847 he was appointed Lieutenunt-Qovemor 
of the iirltish colony of Now Jinitiswick, an olUco wliich he held till 
September ]8/i4, when ho was made Governor* Ooneral of Canada, with 
a salary of 7000/. Jlis sou, John Hoad, bora in 1840, is his heir. 

Sir Kdmuiid Head wrote the article ' Painting ’ for the * Penny Cyclo- 
paedia.' lie afterwards wn»te a ' Hand-Book of the History of the 
Spanish and French Schools of Painting, intended as n Sequel to 
KuglerH Hand-Books of tho Italian, German, and Dutch Schools of 
Painting,' 12iiio, London, 1848, a work which, from its portable size, 
as wrll as its oarefiil research and abundant information, is of great 
service to the tourist who is desirous of studying the inasterpieceH 
of the painters of Sfiiiin and Franco. Sir Jrldniuijd obticrvos, in tho 
Profuco to his work, that his reason fur writing it was the brief and 
imperfect manner in wiiich Kugler had treated the Spanish, French, 
and English schools. Sir Edmund Head also edited, and supplied with 
notes and a preface, the ‘ Hand-Book of Painting : the Gorman, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools ; partly translated from the 
German of Kugler by a Lady,* 2 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 1854, illustrated 
edition. 

«HEAD, SIU FlIANCLS BOND, Baronet, brother of Sir George 
Head, was born in 171i3, at the Hermitage, near llochester, Kent, 
where bis early years wore passed, lie entered the army, married the 
daughtiT of Lord Somerville in 1816, and was a captain in the corps 
of cugiurers, on duty at Edinburgh, in 1825, the year of mining 
Bpeculaiious, wlion it was proposed to him to take charge of an asso- 
ciation for working ilie gold and silver rnincs of the South Americtan 
provinces of llio do la J'liita. He accepted tho offer, sailed from 
Falmoutli, and arrived at Buenos Ayres. Aocompanied by a surveyor, 
an nssayer, and seven miners from Cornwall, providoil with suitable 
means of conveyance, he proceeded to tho gold mines of Saii Ijuis, and 
thence to the silver mines of Upsnllata, beyond Mendoza, about lOuO 
miles from Buenos A^'res. Leaving his party at Mendoza, ut the foot 
of tlie Audof, he returned on horseback across the l*ampas to Buenos 
Ayres by himself, performing tho distance in eight days. Letters 
receivfid at Buenos Ayres iiiiido it necessary that ho should go imme- 
diately to Chili, and accordingly ho again croasod the Pampas, and 
joining hiu party ut Mendoza, they crossed tho Andes to Santiago, 
and thonee proceeded in diilereut directions about 1200 miles to 
inspect gold and silver mines. Having concluded Lis ixiport on the 
hist miuc, the 2 )arty recrossed the Andes, and Captain Head rode ncroui 
tho l^inipas to Buenos Ayres, leaving the rest to follow him. When 
they arrived, lie dismksed some of tho miners and returned with the 
rest to England. He rode in this rapid maunor upwards of 6000 
miles, living chioHy on dried beef anil water, and sleeping out on the 
ground. After his return to London, he published ^liough Notes 
takm during some rR])id .louriieys across the Psimpas and among the 
Andes, by Captain F. B. Iliad,’ 12mo, 1826. This lively and graphic 
riurrativo attracted universal attention, and was read with great 
jiitf!reKt. 

Ill December 1828 Captain TTeod attained tlio rank of Major. In 
IhilO appeared * 'fho Life of Bruce, the African 'J'raveller, by Major F. 
B. Head,' 18mo, Ijondoii, which was followed by a scries of humorous 
sketches under tho title of * Bubbles from tho Brunnon <if Nassau, 
by an Old Man,' 8vo, 1833, In November 1835, whilo poiforiniiig 
the duties of iisisi''tuut poor-law commissioner in the Kent district, he 
r(*cciveil a summons ut midnight from Lord Gleiielg, then colonial 
minister, requiring his iuimeiliato uttondanco in London. When he 
waited upon the minister, he was ollerod the situation <}f lieulenaut- 
guveriior of Upper Canada, as successor to Sir John (Jolborue, who 
had been ilistiiissed. With some roluctanco ho aceejited the appoint- 
ment. witlx the promiso of a Imrouetcy. 'JHiorc was at that time much 
dissiitisfaction in the Canadas, and diiloronccs of o^duioii soon 
occurrcil between the lieutenant-governor and tho English ministry 
as to the measures which ought to bo adoiited. 1 lo was ci'oated a 
bax'ouet in tbo spring of 1837; in tho same year an insurrection, 
abetted and aided by the Amei'icans, broke out in Upper Canada, 
wlxic;h after a short struggle, was suppressed by tlic colonial militia, 
in Bejitember 18.37 he sent in bis resignation, wliich was accepted, 
and on the 23rd of March J83S, he was leleased fi'oiii his duties by 
tho swearing in of his successor. Sir George Arthur, After his return 
to England he ))ublisLod a * Narrative,' 8vo, 1838, in justiCcutiou of 
his measures. Ho returned to the jioliticul state of tho Cuuadas and 
his own proceedings whilo there, in his * Emigrant,’ 12mo, 1846, uf 
which he says, ‘'as the common crow is made u]) of a small lump of 
carrion and two or three handfuls of feathers, so is this volume com- 
posed of political history, buoyed up by a few light sketches, solely 
written to make a dull subjeut by." In 1850, after Louis Napoleon 
liad become pre^sideut of tho French Republic, and there were vogue 
rumours of an invasion, Bir Francis Ileud published * The Defenceless 
State of Great Britain,' 8vo, a work which, together with much that 
was true, contained many erroneous statements, and u good deal of 
exaggeration. In the month of May 18.51 he collected his ‘ Faggot of 
l^'j’ouch Bticks,’ 2 vols. 8vo, an exceedingly interesting description of 
places, Beenes, and modes of living in Paris and its vicinity, in 1852 
lie published * A Fortnight in Ireland,' 8vo, of which about two-thirds 
consist of an account of Lis residence in Dublin and his tour in the 
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west of Ireland, lively and graphic as usual ; the other third is a 
description of the degraded state of the poor in Ireland, and un attack 
on tho Irish Romau Catholic priesthood. Ho has a pension of 1 00/. a 
year for Iris servietss to literature. Sir Francis Head is one of tho 
most amasing of tourists. His descriptions of sennes, o^je<jts, and 
oharacters, are distinct and striking^ his style is ^ fall of vivacity, 
sparkling with illustrations and delicately tinted with humour, llis 
heir is Frank Somerville Hoad, his son, who is on the Bengal estab- 
lishment of tho civil service of the East India Company. 

HEAD, SIR GEORGE, Knight, was born in 1782 at tbo Horini- 
tage, a few miles north from Rochester, in Kent. James Roper Head, 
father ol‘ Sir George Hoad and Sir Francis Bond Head, was descended 
from Fernando Mendez, a Jew, who came from P<irtugal to J^higland, 
and was pliysician to King Charles II. The father of James Ropor 
Head, married a daughter of the Rev. Sir Francis Head, Bart, and 
a.ssumed the name of his wife's father. 

George Head spent his early years at his father’s realdeuco, tho 
Hermitage, and was afterwards educated at tho Charter House School, 
London. Early in 1808 ho obtained a captain’s commission in the 
West Kent Militia, and having obtained leavo of abaeuco, in the 
spring of 18iil) wont to Portugal, whoi-o ho accepted the hurablo 
situatioii of a commissariat clerk, and joined the British army under 
Lord Wellington at Badajoz. Ho was afterwards appointed to the 
commissariat charge of a brigade. After Masseiia had retreated from 
tho lines of Torres Vedrai, and the battle of Fuentes d’Daor liad been 
fought. May 5, 1811, he wsis appointed deputy assistant commissary 
general, and atiacholi4b Sir Brent Si>oncer’s divisiou of the army, 
in May 1813 lie was directed to proceed to Momcnto da pKiiia ii> 
uudui takc the commissariat department of tho third division iiiidcr 
Sir Thomas Pictou. He was present at most of the great battles in 
the Peninsula, as well .as tho concluding victories in France, after 
which he returned to J«jQglaud. Of this active period of his life he 
wrote an interosting narrative, which is attached to his second 
*llomo Tour.* 

In the autumn of 1 814 George Head received or4lerr; lo proceed to 
Canada, and having lauded at Quebec, was sent to Lake Huron to 
superiuiciid the commissaritat deiwrtmeiit of a naval cKtoblL^hiuent 
intended to be formed on the Canadian lakes. Poaee however was 
800 X 1 afterwards made with America, and in ten months he wa'< again 
in lOngliUid. In 1816 he was sent to Halifax in Nova Scotia, and 
remained there live years cm the peace esttiblishment. After his 
return to England ho described his experiences and udvoiituros in 
America in his ‘Forest Scones and Incidents in tho Wilds of North 
Aiiiorica, being a Diary of a Winter's Route from Halifax to the 
Ganadas, and during Four Months’ Residence in tho WufKi.s on tho 
Borders of Lakes Huron and Simcoe, by George Head, Esq.,* 12ruo, 
London, 1829. in 1831 he recfivod tlio honour of knlghtliood. ini- 
couraged by tlic favourable reception of his ‘ Forest Sci*iics,* Jin 
published ‘A Home ’i'our through tho Man iifactu ring Distrijta ol' 
England in tho Summer of 1835, by Sir George Hoiwl,’ 12mo, J836, 
which was followed by another volume, 'A Home Tour throu.:h 
various Purls of tho United Kingdom; being a ( 'ontiii nation of tin: 
Home Tour through tho Mainifaeluriug Districts: also Memoirs of an 
Assistant-Conn nissary General, bj' Sir George Hea<l,' 12nio, 1837. The 
first Tour iiicludtss most of the larger iiiaiiufacturing towns of the 
northern part of England ; the second, the Isle of Man, part of iScothind, 
the Chnnuel IsJaiids, and part of li eland, 'i'hey coutuiii a large amount 
of information carefully collected and clearly stated concerning the 
places visited and the liiaiiufactui-es carried on in thtun. Both Tours 
were reprinted in one volume in 1840. Jii 1849 ho published * Rome, a 
Tour of Many Days.’ Ho was also the author of several articles in tho 
* Quarterly Review,' and translated from the Italian the * Historical 
Memoirs of Cardinal I'acca,* 12mo, 1850, and from tho Latin, ‘Tlio 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius,* 8vo, 1851. He died in Loudon, May 2, 
1855, unmarried. 

HEARNE, THOMAS, an eminent English antiquary and cidi tor of 
books and manuseripts, was born at White Wuliham, in Biu-ksliire, in 
1678. where his father was tho parish clerk. In 1692, under the 
patronage of h'rancis CUxerry, Esq., of that xxlaco, with whom ho had 
lived iis a servant, ho was placed at the Free-scbool of Bray; and 
Riibsoquontiy, in 169.5, at that gentleman’s expense, was entered of 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, where Dr. White Kennot, afterwards bishop of 
Petorboi*ough, was his tutor. Dr. .Tohu Mill, who was principal of 
tho iiall, and Dr. Grabo, gave Ilearne much employ in his younger 
days in the collutioti of manuscripts. He became B.A. in 1699. Jii 
1701 ho received Ids first employment in the Bodleian Library, ot 
which Dr. Hudson had just been chosen keeper. He was afterwards 
made jauilor of tho library, and in 1712 succeeded to the place of 
second librarian. In January 1715 ho was elected architypograph us 
and esquire beadle of civil hiw in tho university, which post he held 
with his under-librarianship till the mouth of November following, 
when, finding tlxe two places untenable together, ho resigned the 
beadle's place, and soon afterwards his post in the Bodleian Library, 
on account of tho oaths to the government, with which he could nut 
couscieiitiouslj cotn])ly. He continued a non -Juror to the lost, much 
ut the expense of his worldly interest. In the latter part of his life he 
resided priucqially at Edmund Hall, preparing and publishing iiis 
vox'ious works ; but his constant recurreueo to Jacobite sentimento. 
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even in the profMoa to publiciitiong wliich could have no connoction 
with them, kept him as condt.intly at variance with hia nei^^hboura in 
the univoraity ; and he underwent more than one proaecutiou. 
ileanie’8 temper was naturtally irritable, and ho waa far from being 
ottiber an aniiublo or a happy man. Hig life however was one of 
unwoAi'ird literary industry, and Eiigliih antiquaries and historians 
will be for ever indebted to him. Tie died on tho lUth of June 1735, 
ill consequence of a cold, Bucccedod by a fever which was improperly 
treated. 

Heurue’s publications, almost exclusively printed by subscription at 
Oxford, wore voiy numerous. Among the most valuable were, an 
edition of Livy, (j vols. iivo, 170S; the * Life of Alfred the Groat,’ 
from Sir John Spelmau’s manuscript in the llodleiiui Library, 8vo, 
1710; Leland's Mtiuarary,* b vols. Svo, 1710; Lelaud’a * (’ullcctiuiea,* 
0 vols. Svo, 1715; the *Aetsof the Apostles/ in Greek uncials, from 
a very ancient manuBcri])t in Archbishop Laud’s collection, Svo, 171 
Livius Foro-J ulionsis’s *Lifo of Uoury V,,* Svo, 1710; Aliired of 
Beverley's ‘Annals/ Svo, 1710; Roper's ‘Life of Sir Thomas !^lorc/ 
Svo, .1710; Camden’s * Annals/ in Latin, 3 vols. Svo, 1717; * William 
of ii’oiiliriclgc/ Svo, 1710; tho * Textua KofTeniiiM/ Svo, 1720; Fortltiu's 

* Scotichrouiron/ Svo, 1722; Mlistory and Antiquities of Glastonbury/ 
Svo, 1722; lieming's ‘Chartulnry,’ Svo, 1720 ; ‘Kobei't of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle/ 2 vols. Svo, 1724 ; ‘Fot«r Langtoft’s Ohrouiclo,* 2 vols. Svo, 
1725; ‘Adam of Doiiiorham/ 2 vols. Svo, 1S27; the ‘Liber Niger 
Scaecarii,' 2 vols. Svo, 172S; ‘ llemingford's llisbiry/ 2 vols. Svo, 
1701 ; Otterbourne and Whothamstede's 'Chroi^clos,* 2 vols. Svo, 1733; 
the ‘ Auiials of Dunstaple,’ Svo, 1733 ; aui^ ‘ Bemodict, Abbot of 
Peterboi'ougli,’ 2 vols. Svo, 1735. 

Ilearijo left his inaiinscript collections by will to J)r. AVIlliain 
Bedford, of whom they were purchased by Dr. Richard Kawlinsou lor 
lOU guiuena, and by him bequeathed, together with liia owu iiiatm- 
scripts, to the Bodleian Library, lieariie's manuscript Diary, in 150 
Hiiiull paper books, is amongst them. 

Several of Hcarnes pieces wore reprinted at diilureiit times, and in 
1810 tlie prcijoct was eiiicrtainod of reprinting the whole series in a 
uniform iiJiiuuer; but after tlie publication of four volumes, containing 
‘Robert (if Gloucester’ and ‘Peter Laugtoft’s Chronicle/ the scheme 
was abandoned. 

{Livat vf Ldand, Jfcarnc, and Tluod, Svo, Oxford, 1772; Nicbols, 
Litcran/ Auvedotea of the J:ligktcenih Ven^ury ; Chalmers, IHoy* 
ctv?.) 

IIF.BER, REG IN ALT), scfcoiid Bishop of Calcutta, was born on the 
21f<t of April ]7«')3, at Mal]>aH, Cheshire, of whicli jilaco his father was 
for many years co rcctor. The family was of considerable anti(|uity 
in the county of Vorkshiro, and on tho death of aii elder brother 
without heira-malc, the iathor of Reginald 1 Leber succfieded him as 
lord of the manor (if Marten, Yorkshire, and patron of the rectories 
Ihero, and to estates at Ifodnot, Shropshire, which had come into the 
possession of the family by intermarriage. By his lirst niarriago, with 
Alary, co-lunress of the .Rev, Martin Baylic, rector of Wrenthani, 
Suilolk, Jjc had one child, Richard, who fur some time was nsprcBenta- 
live in parliament uf tho Univeitsity of Oxford, and is known as a 
grtMLt collector of books ; and by his second marriage, with Mary, 
diiughtcr of Cuthbert Allansuu, D.D., he had three children — 
Reginald, the Huhject of the present notice, Thomas Cuthbert, and 
Mary. 

At a very early period of liis cliildliood Reginald Ifobcr was r(*niark- 
able for his ]«iety and for his eager thirst for knowledge. An excellent 
memory enabled him to recollect through life whatever he read with 
almost verbal accuracy. lie gave early indications of his poetical 
talents, and at seven ^xnrs old he had triUisliitcd l^luedrus lulu 
Kngli'iii verse. At eight he was sent to the graiumar'Sehoul of llawk- 
luirst under Dr. Kent, and in his thirteenth year ho was placed in the 
school of a clergyman near Loudon, lie rt^maiiied Lore about three 
years, and in November 1800 was entered at Brasenose College, 
Oxford. In his Erst year at the uui^ ersity ho gained the prize for 
Latin vcirse, the Bubje^t of his poem being on the commencement of 
the new century. In the spring of 1803 he wrote his prize poem, 

* I*alcstiu«/ whicli has obtained a permanent place in J'higiish lite- 
rature. i (is career at Oxford was one continued course of success. 
From the modesty of his mannoi's, his gentleness of disposition, and 
tiio cliurm of Ids conversation, his society was courted l»y persons of 
all ages. In his studies lie evinced no taste for the exact scieucen, but 
the ancient languages he studied with larger views tliau was then 
usual with young men at th(i universities. In ISUT he became a 
Fellow of AU Souls. The year after he had token his degree ho 
gained the Bachelor's prize for an Fuglisli prose essay on the ' Sense 
of Uunour.’ About tho middle of 18u5, in company with his friend 
Air. John Thornton, sou of the member for Surrey, be set out on a 
contlnentsd tour. They proceeded through Russia, the Crimea, 
Hungary, Austria, and Frusbia, and returned to England in October 
180U. 

In 1807, before lie had obtained his degree of M.A., he took orders, 
and was iustitutrd by his brother Richard to the family living at 
liodnot. lien*, as he himself described, he was in a “half-way 
situation between a pai'sou and a squire.” Never however were tho 
duties of a jiarochial clergyiuau discharged with more exemplary zeal . 
and benevolence; and Hober's conduct in Lis parish has often been [ 
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pointed at as displaying in tho greatest perfection all the best chnrao- 
toristics of a Church of Englantl priest. In April 1809 he married 
Amelia, youn^i^est daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean of Bt» AsapK While 
dischargiug the duties of his parish with so much earnestness, he was 
. ardently attached to tho pursuits of literature. Ho was a frequent 
ooiitrihutor to tho ‘ ( juarterly Review’ from its coiiimoncement. In 
i 1812 lie coiuiiieuced tins preparation of a ‘ Dictionary of tho Bible,’ on 
j which lie laboured with much delight; but other duties compellocl 
him to su^peud this work, and no part of it waa ever published. In 
the s-ime year he published a small volume of * Poems uud Trans- 
laiions for Weekly Church iServicn,' Tho couiposliiou of his ‘Hymns,* 
with a view of iinproviog the psalmody and devotional poetry used in 
chiirclios. Wits also a favourite reeroatioii. He was an elegant versitier, 
and continued to indulge his poetical talents even while engaged in 
visiting his diocese in India. Hu had a great distaste controversial 
theology, and only once was engagi^d in a iHsoussioii of this kind, in 
reply to what he conceived were the unwarrantable iinputatioiis of a 
writer in the ‘ British Critic.' His life was diversified by an occaaioual 
visit to his friends in other parts of England, or to his father-in-law in 
Wales, and by corroapontleiice with a few friends. His political views 
were those of the High Church and Tory party, but quite devoid of 
bitterness. In IS15 ho was appointed Bamptoii Icotuivr, and the 
subject he Bclected was ‘ The Personality and Ollioo of the Christian 
Comforter.’ In 1817, Dr. Luxmore, tho bishop of 8t. Asaph, appoipted 
Heber to a stall in that cathr,dral, at tho request of his father-iu-law, 
tho dean. In 1819 he edited the works uf .Bishop Joromy Taylor. 
His other works consist of ‘Parish Sermons,* preached at .Hodiiot; 
liiiJ Seritions aroached in India. In April 1822 he was elected preacher 
of Lincoln’s Jnu, for which he had formerly boon an uusucco.-^sful 
cauiliihite. 

iUi the 2ud of December, in tho sanio year, liia friend and con- 
nection, the Right Huiiourabio C’harles W. Williams Wyuu, who was 
at the time president of the Board of Control, consulted him cemE- 
iloutiaily respecting the u])puiutin(‘nt to tho vacant see of Calcutta, 
blit did not oiler him the appointment. There was every probability 
in fact that in the course of a few years Huber would obtain a mitre 
at homo. But in anotluu* communication the vacant see was olfcred 
to him, and, without ])ressiiig him to accept it, Mr. Wynn expressed 
the opinion that in no position would lleber's talents End so ample a 
Eeld or bo ro beueiicial as in India. Twice the oE'er was declined, on 
account of his wife and child ; but iminediutely after the Becond 
refusal he wrote (Jauuary 12th, 1823) Htatiug hU willingiiei«H to go to 
India. He eougratuhitcMl himself upon tho fact that iiu worldly 
motives led him to this docisioii. Tho prospects of usefiiluess in so 
grand a Held as India overbore all pucimiary consideratioxis, and tlioy 
hod no influence in deteriiiLiiiug his conduct when the proposition of 
going to that country was Erst made to liim. Besides, ho hiul often 
expressed his liking for such a sphere uf action, and he had “ a lurking 
foiidn.’BB for all which bidougs to India or Asia.” On the 22ud of 
A[)ril ho saw Hoduot for the last time, uud, after liaviug been conse- 
crated, ho embarked for his diocese on the IGth of June 1823. 

Thu diocese of t'alcutta extended at this time over the whole of 
India, and embraced Ceylon, the Aiauritius, uud Australasia. In 
India the Eeld of the bisJiop's laboiirH was three timoH larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland. The number of chaplains who constituted 
his htaE at Bongul was Exed at twenty eight, but tin's number was 
never completed, and of the n urn her who were appointed several were 
on furlough. 'J'he IiIbIio]) hurl no council to assist liim, was required 
to act on his own responsibility, and to write almost every oElcial 
ducuiiiciit witli liis own hand. On the 15th of Juno 1821, Bishop 
Huber began the visitutiou of his vast diuceso. He visited nearly 
every station of importance in the upper x>ruviuces of Bangui and 
iiortli of Bombay, and after an absence fi-oui Calcutta of about eleven 
months, during which he hud seldom slept out of his oabiii or tent, 
he arrived a£ Bombay. The Journal wliich ho kept during his visita- 
tion, uud wliich has been published in three octavo volumes (and since 
reprinted so as to form two volumes of Murray's ‘ Hume ami Coluuiivl 
Inbrury’), hIiowh the extent of Lis observations on general subJoetB 
and the grapliic power which he possessed of describing the novel 
RconcB in which ho was idacud. I'rom April to August he remained 
at Bombay to investigate and superiutond the interests of the western 
portion of his diocese. On the loth of August ho sailed for Ceylon, 
and after remaining there some time ho proceeded to Calcutta, which 
ho reached on the 2lHt of October. If it had been possible to have 
educated his children in India, ho was now prepared, ho states, to end 
his days amongst tho objects of his solicitude. In Februaxy 1828 he 
loft Calcutta for Madras to visit tho southern provinces. On the Ist 
of Ajiril he arrived at Trichiuopoli, and on the 3rd, after investigating 
tlie state of the mission and couErmiug fifteen natives, on whom he 
bestowed tho episcopal bexiedietion in the Tamul language, he retirod 
to use a cold bath, in which he was found dead about hall-uu-hour 
afterwards. Within less than three weeks he would have completed 
his I'orty-third year. 

The candour, modesty, and simplicity of Bishop Hobor’s manners, 
his unwearied eurue!±tness and ills mild and steady zeal, combined with 
Ills talents and attainments, had inspired veneration and respect not 
only amongst the JOuropeau but the native population of Indnu It 
wits said by those who were capable of judging, that few persons, civil 
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or military, had tindcr^oiie eo much labour, traversed fus much countr}*, 
seen and rc'gulatcd so mucii in so short a time. On the announce- 
ment of his death the most eminent men at each of tlie throe Presi- 
dencies and in (^ylon united in showing their regret at the loss which 
tlicy had sustained. At Culcutta it was agreed to erect in the 
cathedral a monument to Lis ineiiiory, which was afterwards executed 
by Chaiiticy. A irionuinent, also by (.'hantrey, was enacted in St. 
George’s (.Jhurcb, Madras, in testimony of the iiuldic regret. At 
Boriiiiiiy it was ror^ulved to establish, in Bishop's College, (vuicutta, 
one or more BcholarsliipH under tlio title of ‘Bishop Hebi r's Bcjiiihay 
ScholarsliJp.* Mural tuldctB were erected in the churches of Trichi- 
nofioli and at (17c>lombo in Ceylon, iiis friends in England placed a 
moiimncnt in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and in IlodneL churcli there is a 
tablet to his mcniory, the inscription on which was written by 
Southey. 

(Iff/e of Reginald Ilvher^ by his Widow’, 2 vols. 4 to, London, 1830. 
This work contains Selections from his C ?orreHi>oiideiice, Uupulilished 
Poems, and Private Papi-rs ; the Journiil of his Tour in Russia, &c., 
and u History of tlic Cossaks. Last Days of Bishoji /After, by the 
Archbishop of Madras.) 

HEBERDEN, WILLIAM, M.D., was born in London in 1710. Tn 
1724 he was sent to St. Jolm’s College, Camhi idge, of w’hich, six years 
afterwards, he was elected a fellow'. He studied medicine in Cam- 
bridge and London, and after taking his dtrgree practiFcd as a physician, 
and delivered an annual course of lectures ou materia iiu dica in that 
university. In 174(5 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal (Jollege of 
Physicians, and soon after left (.’umbridgt*, and commenced practising 
ill Ijonrlrm, where he at once met with this greatest stliccesB, and ob- 
tained the highest reputation. After thirty years* extensive practice, 
finding his health declining, he gradually w’iLlidrow himself from his 
profesHiuii to retii'cinont in Windsor, w’hero he died in 1801. in 17ft0 
ho was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1778 an associate 
of the Royal t^orieity of Medicine in Paris. 

Jtwas at tho suggestion of Dr. Hcberdeii that the publication of 
the Medical Transactions of the College of Physicians was commenced. 
II contributed many valuable papers to tho first volume, which 
appeared in 17C8, and to two succeeding volumes ; among them may 
especially be noticed his paper ou the Angina Pectoris, si discast! not 
previously described, and that on tho (’hick»n-pox, which he lirst 
distinguished from the Small-pox. Ho contributed also some papers 
to the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society ; * but his principal work 
was the ‘Medical Comment aries/ which ho wrote in 1782, and wdiich 
was published nft»T his death. It is written in very elegant Latin, 
and contains tho practical resultH of his leiigtheiifMl experience. C-om- 
piled from observations which he had ulwa3’s been in tlie habit of 
writing by the bedside of his patient, it iifTords suthcicnt evidence of 
un accomplished and obst-rving mind, suid of very extensive practical 
knowledge. (Memoir prefixed to the ‘ Corumentfuiis.’) 

HECAT.dSUS of Miletus, son of 1 1 cgesamlor, and one of the earliest 
Greek j>roHe writiTs, was born probably about n.c. hoO, Ho Avas 
present at the deliberation of tlio lonians (nc. /i(M), and attempteil to 
di.'-Himdo tboTU from revolting against tlio IN rsiaii king. (Herod., v. 
3(1.) Ho is also iiieiilioncd by Herodotus (v. 12/il as being alive at 
the time of the flight of Aristagorus, n.c. 4117. His works, which con- 
sisted of histories, gcTiealogies, and geographical piect^s, were held in 
considerable esteem by the ancients. Herodotus (vi. 137) quotes one 
of his historical works. »Str:ibo (i. p. 12, Casaubou) complains that 
his geographical works onl}' coiitaiii(;d tho dc.^criptions of the poets 
written in prose; but ho is mentioned by Amuiiauus Marcelliuus 
(xxii. 8.) in coujunctiou with Eratosthenes and Ptolcjujy. Hocatscus 
apjicars, like Herodotus, to have visited distant cuuntries for the juir- 
pose of acquiring inforinatioii respecting tho history, (*iistorus, and 
physical pcculJai'ities of foreign lands. Herodotus (ii. 143) gives uu 
account of a convorsation of HecaUiuis with tho priests nt Thebes in 
which wns apfinrcutly derived from his works. 

The fragments which remain of tlie writings of Hecutums have been 
published by Crouzer in bis ‘ HiKtoricoriiiii (lra?curiiiii Aiitiquissi- 
inoi'iiin Fragmeuta,’ 8vo, Heidel., ISOfi; by Kluusi ii, ‘ Hecratsci MUcsii 
Fragmcnta/ 8vo, llerl., 1831 ; C. and J. Mulh r, * Fragin. Hist. Gncc.,’ 
J'ttris, 1841 ; and in the ‘Museum Criticum,* voL i. p. 88 lOl, Cumh., 
1814. 

HECTOR ("EifTwp), tho greatest of tho Trojan heroes who ligtiro in 
our accounts of the Tr<»Jan war. Ho wns tho son of Friuni and 
Hecuba, and married to Andromache. The j)oct of the ‘Iliad’ 
describes him not only ns a bold and gallant wurrior whom Achillos 
himself dreaded to appi-oacb, hut as a hero ennobled by all the more 
tendor and humane virtues, so that it almost seems as if tho poet had 
developed his character with more care thau that of any other hero, 
not even excepting Achilles. Hector is tho favourite of his parents, 
and himself a happy liiisbaud and father. The reader need oidy be 
reminded of tho beautiful pat’puges in the ‘ Iliad * (vi. 3(>!l, Ac.), where 
Hector, before going to battle, takes leave of his wife and child, and 
where (xxii.), amid tho lamentations of his parents, he prepares him- 
Polf for^ the contest with Achilles. Wherever the battle is fiercest. 
Hector is foremost, and, protcoted by the gods Ares (Mars) and Apollo, 
he fights victoriously agiiiust the bravest of the Greeks, such as Ajax, 
Nestor, Diomedes, and Teucrus. He was foremost among those who 
stormed the Greek camp, and advanced as far os the place where their 


ships were stationed. Patroclus then came forward and drove the 
Trojans back to their cit^', but was slain by Hector. This calamity 
roused Achilles from his inactivity, and, thirsting to avenge the death 
of his friend, he sought Hector, who, though implored by his parents 
to save lijiuselt', resolved to engage with his enemy. Achilles thrice 
chased him round tho walls Troy, and finally pierced him with Jus 
speur. I lector's bud}' was tied to the conqueror’s chariot and dragged to 
tho camp of the Greeks; at the funeral solemnities of Patroclus, it 
was dragged thrice lu^und his tomb, and thou thrown away to be 
devoured by the dogs ; but at length Achilles gave up the body to 
l*riam, who a]ipeared as a siippliaut before him and bogged for it. 
The remains of Hector wore buried at Troy, where funeral sacrifices 
were oflered to Hector as a hero ; at n later time however his remaius 
are said to have been conveyed to Thebes, in pursuance of an oracle. 
(Pausanias, iii. 18. fl ; ix. IS. 4.) 

HEEM, JAN DAVITZK DE, one of the most distinguished of the 
Dutch fruit and flower painters, was bum at Utrecht uteiut 1600, and 
dieil at Antwerp in 1074. 

His sou Kornclis, or Cornelius, was likewise an excellent painter in 
the same department. 

HEEMSKERK, MARTEN, a celebrated Dutch fiuinter, who W'as 
born lit Heeiuskork, near Haarlem, in 14 OS : he was the son of a 
peasant farmer, Jacob Willemsze Van Veen, hut lie is known only by 
the name of his birthplace. Marten w'us eniployoil by his fattier in 
common farm luhuiir, which was particularly distastcJ'ul to him. He 
hatl given evidence of a talent fur the art of design, and his mother 
woH favourable to his )dan of becoming a painter. Ah he was roturiiing 
home one evening with a ]>ail full of milk upon his head, lost in a 
rewerie about his future prospects, he came uncousciouKl}' in contact 
with a tree ; the milk was lost, and to Marten’s disuniy he saw his 
father iiostenifig up to liim with u stick in his liiiiid. .11 is mind was 
instantly made up; ho fled to Delft, obtaiued ndmissiou into the liousc 
of a paiiitcu* of the name of .Jan Ijiiens, and bitcame himself a painter 
He htuilicd afterwards with Jaii ^^cilOurel, at Haarlem, and hi^ earliest 
W'orks of dislinction were ])aiut.cd in the style of that master. After 
painting for soirlo 3'ears at Haarlem with great Hiiccess, he sot out, in 
lh32, for Rome, but before ho left he presented tlio Ibiintcrs’ (jomjiany 
at ilaurlem with a ]iicturc of ‘St. Luke painting thf? N'irgin Mary.* :i 
picture which is much praised by "N an Mander, and was long pre- 
served with great care at Haarlem, in Romi;, Marten, known as 
Martin Tedesco, distinguished himself as uu imitator of Michel 
Angelo ; the jealousy of the ItaliuiiM however it is said forceil him to 
return to his own country, after a stay of three years in Italy. 

llcemskerk’s early admirars w(Te not at all pleased with the now 
st^lo which lie imported from Italy; lie however found many now 
ailiiiircrs, iind he executed numerous works in this new style. In his 
earlier jiaiuliugs he belonged to the school of the Van J'i^'cks : his 
stylo tvas bini]>le, earnost, and in character natural ; in his later 
paintings he imitated in a inumier the antique and tho cinquccrut(» 
Btylc of Italy, but ho caricatured tho antiipie, and caught only the 
delVrts of tho modern. 'J’ht.To are scarcely an}' works by lieeiiiskcrk 
now at Haarlem ; home were carried to •Spain iluring the Spanish war, 
and many were destroyed by the iconoclasts in the riots of iroiO. A 
*Last Judgment* by him is at. Hamptoii Coiirl ; and there are several 
of his earlier works in the Piuiikothek, at Miiuieh, w'hieh however 
show that he was not one of the best of the N'aii Kyek school. Ho 
died vory rich, and, tliough twice married, childless, at Haarlem, iu 
1574. The engravings after Lis works, by various masters, amount to 
many hundreds. 

(Van MiLiidoTy JItt Li vrn dcr HvkddtrSf tiic, j Schoiieuhauer, Johann 
Van Eyvk unel scint: Navhfolyrr,) 

HKEUE, LUCA8 DE, 11 distinguished painter and poet, was born 
at Ghent iu lf>34. His father, Juu do Hcore, was a goo.i setilpLor, and 
his mother excelled in miniature painting. Lucas was placed with 
Frans Floris, alter he lirwl made sullicicut progre.ss witli hi.s father to 
benefit by the iustruotiou of Floris. 

De lieero painted in France ; and he was in England in the reign 
of (^tueeii IClizubeth, whom he painted several times. There is a flut- 
tering allegory of her by him at Hampton (.'ourt : it ivjireseuts Eliza- 
beth as queen, attended by two maids of honour, coming into the 
preseiicu of Juno, Minerva, and Venus; the first is j>ut to flight, tho 
second is astonished, and the last blushes ; as is pretty bn>adly indi- 
cated by some Latin verses, probably by ]>o Heere himself, written ou 
the frame. Tn 1570 Lucas was employed to ]>aiut a galb-ry for 
Edward, earl of Liuccilii, lord high admiral, in which he was to repre- 
sent the cobtumes of dificreiit iiatious. For England, says Van 
Mauder, ho painted u naked man surrounded by all sorts of woollen 
and silk stnlls, with a pair of scissors and a piece of chalk; and when 
the admiral asked him to explain it, Lucas said that he could not 
paint the Englishman iu any particular costuino, os he changed it 
daily ; he therefore painted him naked, gave him stuil'uud t-hear-s, and 
left him to make Lis own clothes. This however, as AValpolo has 
pointed out, was not an original device ; it is prefixed by Andrew 
Bonle, or Andrea rerforutua as he calls himself, to his * Introduction 
to Knowledge.' 

The principal of Lucas’s poeticul works was the Qai'den of Foetry, 

‘ Boomgaard der Foosije ; ’ he commenced also in verse the ‘ Lives of 
tho Faiuters,’ but this is lost. He died at Ghent in 1584 : he used for 
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ii tuonoj^ram an H and E joluiul, and he nsed also pometimesi the 
following moral anagram of his own name, ‘ Scha'U* leer a’ (iiijuriea 
teach youl. De Heorc was the in:i8tr'r of Van M under. 

(Van M anti er, y/c< Jjeven der tSckildcrs, d-c, ; Walj»olo, Anecdotes of 
Painting^ «Dc.) 

H KEREN, ARNOLD HERMANN LUDWK J, was born at Arber- 
geii, a village near Bremnu, on the 2r»th of October 17ti0. ITis father, 
who was piLstor at Arbergeti, and a man of extensive knowledge, gave 
him his iirst instruction in religion, Latin, and matheinatica. liis 
furlhei* 1 ‘ducatioi], until his aixtetrutli year, was intrusted to private 
iutoi's; but in 1776 his father was appointed preacher at the cathe- 
dral of Rremeu, and young liecren entered the doinschulo or gym- 
nasium of Hrenieii to prepiiru himself for the university. He states 
that the exercises in Latin dispubitioiis at school, and the intercourse 
with the wealthy merchants of Bremen, exercised a great influetK^e 
upon the development of his mind and upon the m uiiioi- in which he 
afterwards viewed and described the phenomena of history and of 
human lile. In the autumn of 177'J lie went to the university of 
Gottifigeu with the intention of devoting hinisclf to the study of 
ihesiloi^y, but the influciico of Heyne, one of whoso lectures he 
attended, wrought a coiiiploto change, and lle.ereii w'as f'oon engaged 
ixelusively in philologicul pursuits. llowcvor ho soon felt that 
philology, ill the iiiirrower sense of tlie term, was not his vocation, 
for the tilings nliout which lie read in tlie uiiciciits interested him 
more than the languages tliomsclvcs. Heyne did all ho c.mld t(» win 
l!e<u'en for jihilology, and for a short time he Biiceeedcd. In 17S1 
Jlt^ercn took his d'-grtM; of doctor in pliilosophy, and on that occasitiu 
wrCito a dissertation Mie (Miori (lr:eeoriim irugiei natura et indole, 
ratioue argumeuti hahita.* In tlie year folhnviug he published a new 
edition of* the rlicloriciau Menander, and formed the plan of a new 
edition of the ‘ Eclugae ’ of Siobaeiis. 'flie jireparations that he had 
to iuak(‘ for this work convinced liiiii that verbal criticism was not 
coii;:cni,il to liis mind. Fie had commciiceil giving lectures at Oi'tt- 
tingeii .as ]ii'ivatdoc' iit, but the opposition between his actual pursuits 
and what lot ftdt to be his vocation became more and more painfully 
felt. Jlo rcsidvi'd to visit Italy, and principally Rome. One of the 
main objects of this journey was to collate the various iiiiinuseriptH 
of Stobaeiis. but this did not prevent his paying attention to a variety 
of other subjects, wliicli had inoro interest for him. His stay in many 
of ti:o ])i'incipa1 towns of (b-rmnny, France, and Italy was of great 
advantage 1.0 him : the fiit uro historian became! acquainted with the 
world fit large; lit- saw with ids own eyes some of tlie countries to 
whose history a great ]inrt of his future life was to be devoted, aud 
^'|•^md frieiidsliips with men of tlic Idgliest tiuiinencc, such as Zoiiga, 
Eilaiigieri, and Cardinal Borgia, in the iiitcrcnurso with whom his 
ndiid became expanded and ciirielied with new itlcas. 

(b) his return to < bitt ingen in 17'‘7, he was appointed professor 
extraordinary in the ]ihilosophjeal fuctdty, aud henceforth liis life 
flowed undisturbed b}^ any charigtvs of fortinn*; being possessed of 
wealth, ho Avas cT:abit:d to eontiinu; his philological ami historical 
studies without anxious cares; lie eiijo3H!d the favour and frienddiip 
of the highest in rank and literature, aud in 17116 ho marriod a 
daughter of Heyne, who reuiaine l his ih:votcd aud Hympathising 
companion througliout his life. All his energies wrre divided between 
his profi!s^'ioiuil ^tudies and duties, and the production of those works 
Avhiidi iiave secured him a place among the best historians. His 
lectures had from the first, an historical tendency, aud if it had not 
been for the edition of Stobacus, wliicli lie Jiud undertaken, he would 
liJive coiilined hiuistdf exclu.sivtdy to lecture t>u history'. At length in 
J7l'l» Imj was at>poiutt'(l ordinary jirob's^or of history’, as the successor 
of (bitterer. His j'eputatiou as a scholar and historian was alreailj' 
esLablishetl, for the first two volumes of his Stobacus had appeared in 
J7i*2nijd ]71>1 (the tliird and last was ]iublished in 1801); in l7lKi 
and l7hG he had published tlie first two volumes of his Mdecii iiber 
clie Pulitik, den Verkehr und deu Han* lei der vt^riiehmsteii Vidker der 
siltcu WelL* (the third aud fourth volumes ajipeared in 1812 and 
1815), which is Ids principal work, and the one on the completion of 
which lie looked as the main object of Ids life; a fifth edition in 
5 vols. appeared in 182-1, &c. In 17l>i^ ho published the first edition 
of Ids manual of ancient liisiory Handbiich der Geschichtc der 
Staatcii dcB Alterthuins*). A fifth appeared in 182'1, it must be 
reinombcrcd tli.at in addition to these works, which followed one 
another in rapid succession, and of whiidi each has its own merits, he 
had for some years been editing, conjointly with his friend I'ychseu, 
a journal on .ancient literature and art (* Bibliothck der alien Literatiir 
und K unst'), and had written a great variety of essays for other 
jieriodiculs, and for the ‘Transactions of tlie Royal Society of Gbttiugnii.' 
In addition to all this, he bifgaii about the year 1800 to study the 
liistory of the midille ages and of iiioderii time^% and also lectured 
upon these Hubjeirts Avith as much apjihiuso as he had l>c*forc obtained 
by his lectures on ancient history^. It is further worth lueutioniug 
that Hocren’s activity as an author was alwaA's in the cl otost connec- 
tion with that of a lecturer, and before ho wrote a work on any 
subject he had at least once or twice lectured on it in the u^iversitj'. 
Hence Jio always appears a master of his subji'ct, anil was enabled to 
give to his productions that finish and piTfectiou which iitako them 
fiopular in tiie boat sense of tho term, and which is certainly a rare 
cJniractcristic of Gernmii writers. An important woi-k relating to the 


histor^r of modern times, and which is thought by some to be tho 
best of his productions, bears the title * Handbuch der Geschichte des 
l!)ijropoeischen Staateiisystoms uiid seiner Kolouieu,' Gottingen, 1S09 ; 
a fourth edition appeared in 1822. A work on the infliienoe of tho 
Crusades (‘ Sur T Influence des CroisadcA,* Paris, 1808) was crowned by 
tho Academy of Iiisori lotions. A collection of his minor historical 
Avorks, ill 8 vols. {* Kloiue historiHoUe Sclirifteii *), appeared from 1803 
to 1808, and another embracing all his historical AVorks, in 15 vols,, 
from^ 1821 to 1S21>. Most of his Avorks have been tnuislated into 
English and Dutch ; aud some of thcni arc still regarded iw standard 
works of their kind. On the death of Eichhoru, in 1 827, he under- 
took the editorship of tlio * Giittiiigixcho (.luluhrteii Anzeigou,' Avliioh, 
together with liis professional duties, took up so much of his time 
that he wmh unable to complete his groat Avork on tho politics aud 
commerce of the states of antiquity, although cousiderable jirepara- 
tioiiH had already been made for it. 

Ifeeron's merits were universally acknowledged. The acadcmie.s of 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, Munich, Stockliolin, Dublin, aud Copenhagen 
showed him their n^spect by electing him a meiiibur. Hu was also a 
iiiuiiiber of tho Asiatic sociotios of London and Calcutta. In 1827 or 
182S lleeron. in conjunction with rkert, furiuud the plan of editing a 
scries of works, containing the historii^s of tho states of Europts I'hc 
best bistuvians nf Germany were itidiieod to writ:^ histories for the 
Bcriep, wliieh however was lefi ineotxipleLo at Ilecreu's doiitlu Among 
the works included in this series arc some of tho highest cmiiiciiue, 
such as J^appen berg’s ' History of Euglaiid,' and Geijer's ‘IJisiury of 
Sweden.’ lleeroii died at Gottingen, on tlie (ith of March DM2. 

’.riie great merits of Heereii's works, especially of those relating 
antiquity, are the-ie : they art; usually' the result of a diligent study 
of the ancient writers tliiunsidves, and rrproNeiit the nations in their 
political and commercial relations in a very lively manner. His works 
are AATitton in a clear st^dc, so as to be intelligible to any person of 
intHh'rHte talueation, aud the iiidiieuee which they have exercised is, 
for this very reason, very eoiisiderable. His works are not indeed 
Avithuiit their dufei'ts, and many of them no longer satisfy thedoniaiids 
of our age; but it must not be forgotten that lluercii was the first 
historian, at least in Germany, Avho breiithefl life into tlio history of 
antiquity, saw in it Humething more than a mere Hiicoertsiuii of battles 
und defeats, and made his readers familiar with tho more peaceful 
pursuits of tho aneieiits and their principles of government. In his 
private life lie is said to have been a man of the most gentle and 
beii€!volent disposition. 

IIEGKL, GEGKtlK Wll.LIAM FREDERICK, was born at Stutt- 
gardt on the 27th of August 1776, and was eduuatod at tho g^’mnasium 
of his native city. At the ago of eightetui he jirocecded to Tubingen 
to join the classes nf theology and philosophy, where he had for liis 
class-fellow tho illustrious Schelliug. Dissalisiied with the prevailing 
system of metapliysics, Hegel sought to supply iU deticioiicies by the 
works of Plato, Sfunosa, and .Kant ; and in the conviction that a 
truly philosophical compreheiisioii can only be educed liy an enlarged 
and diversified inquiry, he combined Aviih a knowledge of jihilusopliy 
a jirofouiid acquaiiitauoe with the natural and political Hcieiices. 
Upon being ailiiiitb^d to the dt'gree of tloctor iu pliilosopli^', he accepted 
an ei]>'agemeiit as private tutor, in Avhieh capacity he lived for sonic 
years First in Switzerland, and aftcrwanls at Frank furt-oii-the Muiii, 
until, on tlie death of his father in 18 m 0, lie was oiiableil by the 
inhentance of a small patrimony to devote himself without re^ttraiut 
to the study of philosophy'. He Accordingly ])roceeded to Jena, where 
Schelliug Avas tcraeliing his system of * Absolute Identity,' and of 
which Hegel Avaj at this period one of the wariiiesl partisans. Here 
ho computed as an acadeiuieal exercise the essay ‘De Orhitis l^iaueta- 
rum ’ (Jciias, iS(H), and shortly afterwards iiis first philosophical 
work, entitled ' Uii the Ditferciicc of the Systems of Fichte and 
Sclielling;’ Avhieh tn^utisc, notwithstanding the sineio'ity wiLh which 
Hi*gol then advocated the views of ihi; latter, coiitaiiicsd the germ oJ 
that dissent which was afterwards expanded into a peculiar theory. 
He was also associated with Schelliug in eoridiictiiig the ^Gritical 
.Journal of Scieucu;' and uiuoiig the most important of the articles 
eontribiiled by him is that ‘ Dii Faith and Science,’ which cotitaiiis a 
luminous review of the doctrines of Kaut, Jacobi, and Ficlite, whose 
several systems are represented as notiiiug more than so many forms 
of a purely' subjcctiA'e philosophy. 

In J80G, vvlnm Schelliug went to Wvirsburg, Hegel was appointed 
to Bupjdy his ]»lacu as lecturer. The duty of comiiiunicatiug his views 
to others nectMHarlJy imparted to them distiuctnesa aii<l precision; 
and now fur the first time Hegel oponly avowed his disMaiisfactioti 
with tlie sy'steui of Schelliug. The diil'ereiicc bctwijeu tlio iflcas of 
tho master aiid discljile wa>s marked still more stnmgly in tho ‘ Flioiio- 
mcnology of MiiitJ, which was published at Bamberg, whither Hegel 
had retired after the battle of tJeua. This Avork lie used to cidl hU 
‘ Voyago of Discovery,* as indieaUng tho rrseandics ho had passed 
through in order to arrive at a clear knowledge of tho trutli. It 
contains an account of the several grades of development through 
Avhich tho * self,’ or *egu,’ proceetls : fii'st r.f all from consciouBueB-s 
into self-GonsciousnesR ; next into it threting aud active reason, from 
wliich it becomes philosophical rcasoii, self-oognlsant and Helf-aiia- 
lysiiig, until at last, rising to the notion of God, it manifests itself in 
I SI i*cliginafl form. The title ‘Phenomenology’ points out tho limits 
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of tlio work, whicli is conGiicd to tlio phenomena of inincl as clinplayed 
ill the eloment-H of its immoHiato oxistenco, that is, in experience. It 
traces the course of mind up to the point where it recognises tiie 
identity of thought and Kubetanco, of reason and reality, and where 
the o|i|»osition of scienro and reality cca^cs. ITenceforward mind 
develops itni lf as pure thought nr simple scionce, and the several 
forms it successively assumes, which differ only in their subject- 
matter or contents, iiro the objects of logic, or * dialectic.’ 

During his retirement at llainberg, Hegel conducted the political 
journal of that town with great ability, and with an honesty and 
candour rare in the journals of that period, until he was calh'd in 1808 
to preside over the gymnasium of Niirnberg. The duties of thi^ 
situation he dischargeil with as much tmergy as skill, and he effected 
several valuable ri'forms both in the discipline and the studies of the 
school. In 1812 he published bis ‘Logic,* whieh was designed, with 
the ‘Phenomenology,* to cnmjdete the whole body of science. Hegel 
employs tbo term logic in a very extended sense. He dn<!8 not conGiio 
it, us is usually the case, to the account of the abstract forms f)f thought 
and the laws of llio eiicbuiiiment and development of ideas, but undc^r- 
stands thereby the science of the self-RiifTicient and self-tlctcrminiiig 
idea — the science of truth and of reality. J^’rom his fundamental 
principle, that thought and substance are one and identical, it followed 
that whatever is triu* of the former is true also of the latter, and 
conscqiiontly the laws of logic becotiie ontological- From this point 
of view Hegel descrihes in this work the progress of reason ; how, by 
virtue of a pi^culiar and inherent iir]]>ulse,it passes constanily onwards, 
until at la^t it rotiiniH into itself. The general merits of this work 
were at once admitted, and the high powers of philosophical reflection 
whieii it evinced were acknowledged by the offer of a professorship at 
Heidelberg. His first course of lectures w’as .attended by a numerous 
and distinguished class, attracted by the pi*ofo mid ness and originality 
of his views, noiwithsiiinding the great obscurity of liis stylo. ^ lly the 
^uihlication of the ‘Encyclopasdia of Pliilosophical Seienccs,* in 1817, 
his reputation as a ]ihilosophcr was established, and Hegel was invited 
b}’ the PiniBsiaii government to fill the chair at IVrlin, which had 
remained vacant since the death of Fichte in 1814. This work, being 
designed as a manual for his class, takes a geiu;ral view of his wdiole 
system, and exhibits in the clearest manner the ultimate tendency of 
his views. Considering logic as the base of all oiitoUigy, and iitarting 
from the idea in itself or jiotontially, he considers it as the oshoucc and 
primary substance. Ho thou examines thought as at first existing in 
itself, then in uthrr or in nature ; next in the mind of the individiud, 
in a purely subjective point of view»; and then objectively, iu its 
outward realisation ; and lastly, a^ii ho terms it, absolutely, that is, as 
manifesting itself in art, religion, and philosophy, Froni 1 SI 7 until 
death terminated his career there is nothing to relate in the life c»f 
Hegel beyond the constantly-incieasing celebrity of hU hxture.s and 
the luiblication of several works. Ho Kuc<'-cssively publishcid tlie 
‘Philosophy of Jurisprudence,* t wo new editions of the ‘Eneyclopjodia,* 
the first volume of the second edition of his ‘Logie,* and several iiiiiicles 
ill the ‘ Annals of Scientific Criticism,’ which he had established as an 
organ of his system, and of its application to every branch of art and 
Bcieiice. Ho fell ii vieiirii on the 14tli of November to tlio choleriL 
which ravaged llorliii in 1831, and w'as, iu couipliauco wdth his express 
desire, biirioil by the side of Fiehte. 

The liistory vf i»hiloaophy from its earliest origin to its latest 
development forms so perfect and compact a whole, that no single 
purl can be separately eoiisidorod without losing Hornetliing of its value 
and fcignificaiicy. This dillieidty* is greatly iiu*rc*ased iu the case of a 
philosophy which gives itself out not only as the completion of its 
immediate forerunner, but as the sum and re-sult of all aiitrnor systems. 
Accordingly our general view of tin? Hegelian syalom will b«? uiiiutel- 
ligibJo unless preceded by a rapid sket ch of the states of philosophy 
out of which it grew. The trauscendculal idealism of Kant formed 
the transition from the emjfiricii;w of the 18th century, and ellected, 
as it were, a eoiiipromiso betw^een the ancient realism and the scepticism 
of ITnme. To ‘the syatem of Kant succeeded the ])uro and absolute 
idc^alism of Fichte, destined to he riir-'plaoed iu its turn by IScholliug*s 
system of absolute hlcntity and iutcllcctiml intuition, which was itself 
to be further modified and developed by the dialectical mometUum of 
llegel. Essentially the systems of Hegel and Schelliug aro^ both 
founded on the same principle, iiaxxiel 3 % the iibF«ilutc ideality of 
thought and hoiug ; for there is evidexitly but little difl'erei ice between 
the doctx'iue of Schelling, which supposed that the human mind son- 
tains within it the fullness of reality and truth, the coiisciousiicps of 
which it may attain to simply by contemplating its owxi nature, and 
that of Hegel, acc(>rding to whom the concrete notion, or the reason, 
comprises within itself all verity, and that in order to aiTive at the 
science thereof it is only iiccesFury to employ logical tliought, or 
dialectic. Tbo diflereuce is purely a diflereuce of method. For the 
cold and narrow abstractions, the rigorous formalism, of Fichte, 
Hchelling had substituted a sort of poetical entliUHiasin, and banishing 
from philosophy the scientific form it had received fioxn AVollI', hud 
introduced intuit the rapturous mysticism of the intellectual intuition. 
Hegel however, insisting iliat the scientific system is the only form 
under which truth can exi^t, re-established the rights and utility of 
method by his doctrine of the dialectical momentum, or developmexit 
of the idea. Indeed with Hegel the method of philosophy is philosophy 


ifaeir. Thin ho clefinc-B to bo tho knowledge of the eroliUtoit of the 
eonere'e. The concrete is the idea, which, ns a unity, is diversely 
det-.Ttnined. and has iu it-elf the principle of its activity. The wigm 
of tlic activity, the action itself, and tho result, arc one, and constituto 
the concrete. Its uiovoincnt is tho development by which tliat which 
exists merely potentially is realised. The concrete in itself, or 
virtually, must become actual ; it is simple, yet different. This 
inherent contradiction of tho ooiicreto is the sprinRof its development. 
Hence arise differences, which however iiltimntidy vaniBh inte unity. 
There is bolli movement, and repose in the movement. Tlie difference 
scarce! V becomes apparent befoirc it disappears, whcreupoii them issues 
froxn it a full aud concrete unity. Of this he gives the following 
illustration tho flower, notwithstanding its many qualities, is one ; 
no single qjxality that liclongs to it is wanting in the smallcBt of its 
leaves, and every portion of tho leaf possesses the same properties as 
tho entire leaf. He then observes, that although this union of qualities 
in sensible objects is i-eadily admitted, it is denied in immatcriid objects, 
and held to be irreconcilable. Thus it is said that mnu posw-ssi's 
lilierty; but that freedom and neemuty are mutually opposed; that 
the one excluding the other, they can never be unitcid so as to become 
concrete. J’.ut according to Hogel, the miud D in reality ennernte, 
ancl its equalities are liberty and necessity. It is by necessity that 
man is free, and it is only in necessity that he cxpt rieiiccs liberty. 
The objects of nature are, ‘it is true?, subject exclusively to necessity ; 
but lilierty witlioui necessity is an arbitrary abstraction, a purely 
formal liberty. ^ . 

This concrete idea develops itsi*lf in obedience to certain laws which 
it determines of itself. Among these lle^^ul <Ii‘itingnishe.^ three sju'cii's 
of thought, nr three i>roduetiouB of thoiiglii in general. 1, the thonr/ht, 
which he crdls formal, as considered independent of its subject-matter, 
or, in tho IlegelLiiu tcrminologj^ of all its contents;^ 2, tha nnHou, 
whicli is thought more closely determined ; and, 3, the idea, or thniii^ht 
ill its totality and fully determined. The truth, tletermiiicd in it,.4cdf, 
experiences a want c)f development. The idea, concrete ami self- 
developing, i.H an organicid system, a totality eomprising in it.silf vs&t 
treasures of degrees and momenta, or germs of further develo}iment. 
Now philosophy is nothin?: else than tho knowledge of this develop- 
ment, and, in ro far us it is methodical and self-conacious thought, it 
is the dcvelo]»ment itself. With the ]>rogrc.ss of this evolution, jiliilo- 
Bophy advances towards perfection. Tlie more the idt*a develops itself 
the more quveiso and limited does it become, tho wider its exq^aiiBioii 
and the deeper its intensity. All the partial result.H it gives rise to, 
as well ns their Hystematisation, proc-iod from tho one idi'niical idva. 
Particular systems are but so many diversified forms of the same ///c; 
they liavo no reality but iu this unity, and their dillcrenecB and tlndr 
specific detcrniinatioiiH taken colbMrIjvely are but ilit* expref-sion of the 
forms contained in the iflea. Tho idea is at oncii the centre and tlio 
ciiviiiiifeifnce— the source of light, which iu all its expansions «loes 
not pass tint of itself; it is both the system of iiccossity and its own 
necessity, and yot nevertheless liberty. 

In tho histoi-y of philosoqdiy we have, under the form of accidental 
succession, the actual development of philosojdiy itself. In the dil 
fereiii sj'stcms whicli the history I’ocords ther-! is on** sirul the same 
philosophy at diflereiit degrees of its devolopuieiit, and tho dilb rent 
princijiles* which have been cmqdnyed to support these systems are 
hut hraiiebes of a single unity and of one whole. The jihi]oF?o]»hy 
therefore which is the last in time is the result of sill preecding 
svsti'niB, and consequently must comprise the i«rinciples of all, and 
therefore it is tht^ most ‘perfectly developed, tie? richest, iiiid tho 
most ‘ concrettj.’ Tlie more concrete the itlea beeoiiies, tho mom 
widely extended is tho domain of scionce. It reconciles the appai'eut 
incoxisistciicicB of ajipoaranco and reason, and a true pliilosoqihy 
I'eiiioves tho contradiction in which tho ancient pliilosophy was 
involved witli tlie natural and hi.:.toiical development of tlio human 
mind. Starting frein and nourished by experience, tlio thought rises 
to tho idea of the general and tho ahsuluto, and, being allowed its five 
course, passes beyond the inonient of doubt and difliculty, to ivpro- 
dneo all that it has conceived in a rational order, and to impress upon 
it the stamp of a logical necessity. Vor all verity is virtually coii- 
iaiued ixi thouglit, from which, being made fruitful by exi>erieuce, it 
is the duty of jihilosophy to draw it, and to deduce tho actual con- 
sciousness. Accordingly it is the Jiigh pretension of tho^ Hegelian 
philosojihy to reconcilo philosophy with reflection, and positive roli- 
gioii with the Btato and with every political aiul religious establish- 
ment. It is, he observes, an evil pn'judico to suppose that true 
]jhi1osophy is ojiposed to the sober results of experience, and to 
the rational enactments of actual laws. 

Hegel divides philosophy into three parts ; — Logic, or the science 
of the iilea in and by itself, or in tho abstract clement of pure thought ; 
2, Philosophy of nature, or the science of the idea out of itself— or in 
jiature, or xis nature ; 3, Philosophy of mind, or the science of the idea 
in its return into itself. Into the details of this division it would be 
idle to enter, us it would only load to a dry and barren uomoncluture. 
J--ach pwt is again divided into three parts; for this holy number 
determines throughout tlio divisions and subdivisions of tho system. 
In this respect, as well as for his obscurity and neologism, He^l well 
deserves the reproach of Wolfiianism, which his master Scholliug has 
urged Qgninst him. Schelling indeed disavowed Ixim tui bis disciple. 
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vliicli lionoiir however Hegel still loved to claim with a satisfaction 
mingled with regret. 

HKQE'SIAS {’Hyrifflas), a Greek rhetorician and historian, was a 
native of Magnesia, and lived about the time of the historian Timrens, 
that is, about n.c. *JdO. Respecting his life no pni*ticularB are known, 
but as an author he appears to havo been of some importance in 
antiquity, though more for his bail than for his good qualities. Strabo 
(ziv. p. 648) calls him the founder of that florid and inflated stylo of 
oratory which was afterwards designated by the nutno of the Asiatic ; 
and this testimony is borne out by Cicero (* Brut.,’ 83 ; * Orat/ 67, 69) 
and others. Hegesias himself pretended to imitate tbc Attic orators, 
especially Lysias. JTo seems to havo been destitute of all the qualities 
required of an orator, and to have taken a great delight in childish 
oouceits and a pretty way of expressing them. This wo must conclude 
both from the opinions of ancient critics as well as from the few speci- 
mens of his oratory which have come down to us, and aro preserved 
ill Dionysius (* De ('ouipos. Verb.,’ 4, 18) and I'hotius (* Biblioth. Cod.,* 
250). As ail historian ho appears not to have been much better than 
as an orator. The subject which ho chose was tlie history of Alex- 
ander the Great, but that he ha<l no notion of the dignity of history 
is evident from the specinieiis given by Dionysius, I'hotius, and Plutarch 
(‘ Alex.,’ 3) ; and A. Qelliiis (ix. 4) does not appear to be much mistaken 
in classing him among those who, uncoucernod about historical truth, 
filled their books with marvellous occurnmees and inorodiblo stories. 
(Compare I8trabu, ix. p. 396 ; Longinus, ‘ Do SubJiui.,* 3 ; 'J'heou, 

* Progynmasiii.,* 2; St. Croix, * Exameii critique dcs iristorieiis d’Alex- 
andre,* p. 4 7, &c.) 

Krom this Hegesias we must distinguish 11 kokhi as Hho C 3 ’reiKiic 
philosopher,' who lived somewhat earlier, in the reign of I’tolemieus 
Phihulelphus, and was a disciple of Paraebates. His doctrines how- 
ever differed in several points from those of other (* 3 ’rciiaic 8 , and so 
much so tliat his followers were regarded os a distinct school, and 
aro called as such Jlegesiaci. In thv. main points they agreed with 
Aristippus, the founder of tho C' 3 *reiiuic school, who inaintsiiiied that 
pleasure was the great object of man’s life ; but Hegesias and his school 
went further; they denied that kindness, friendship, and btmevoleiice 
had any indepoiidont existence, but that they arise and disappear with 
our feeling of tho want of tlu iri. Hap))iuess, tlioy i^aid, is a thing 
imposHible to attain, for our body is subject to many sufTcrings, an<! 
the soul suffers with it. Life and death are equally desirable ; nothing 
is by nature either agreeable or disagrcciable, but becomes so through 
the circumstance! 4 in which a man lives. A wise person therefore 
looks upon life with indiffurence, and regards nothing and nobody so 
mueli as himself, reducing everything to iiis own couveniouco. This 
miserable view of human life was somewhat softened down and 
improved by Auuiceris, tho disciple of ilegusias. Hegesias wrote a 
work entitled 'AwoKCLprepwy, in wliich lie introduced a person resolved 
to starve himself, and explaining to his friends why death was more 
desirable than life. He seems to havo taught philosophy at Aloxamlrisi, 
but as in cousoqucncc of his doctrines many persons dostro^’od them- 
selves, King Ptolemy Philadelplius is said to have forbidden *him to 
teacli any mure. (Diogenes Lacrt., ii. 86, 93-96 ; Gicero, ‘ TuscuL,’ 
L 31.) 

HEIEKRO, PETER ANDllE/VS, a Danish ilramatic and miscel- 
laneous writer of csonsiderablc riquitation, the husband of a lady whose 
novels are of great excellence, and the father of a dramatic writer 
Johan Lnowiu l whoso works have been more successful 
than his own. Peter Andreas was born on the 16th of November 
1758, at Vordingborg in Siiclland, and is tliusby birth a Dane, though 
he has often been taken for a Norwegian, owing to his having spent 
much of his early life in N«>i*way, aiifl published in later life a political 
work in French under the title of 'Lettres d’uii Norv6gicu dt! la vicille 
roche.' He was established at Coxjenhagcn us an official translator in 
1788, and continued a resident at that city till 1799, when ho was 
banished from tho Danish dominions by a judicial sentence for 
seditious expressions contained in some of his pocthial works. He 
took up his residence in Paris, and there obtained omploymcnt in tho^ 
department of foreign uHuirs under Napoleon 1. ; his knowledge of 
northern languages and aflaii's rendering him a useful clerk to Talley- 
rand, whom he frequently accompanied iii his uegociations in Germany. 
The full of Napoleon led to the dismissal of Heiberg, but not to the 
loss of a pension for his services to tho French government, on which 
bo continued to subsist at Paris till his death in that city on tho 30th 
of April 1841. His wife, Tbomasina Christina Buntsen, who remained 
at Copenhagen on his banishment, and contracted a fresh marriage, 
died in or about 1856, and was tho author of * An Ever^’^-Day Story ’ 

(' Kn Hverdags-Ilisborie ’), aud of a series of anonymous novels which 
followed it, which ran through numerous editions, and were collected 
in several volumes under the title of 'Novels by tho Author of an 
]*lvory-Day Story.’ They are considered by the Danes the most lively 
and truthful deliueations of Danish society ever written ; and it is 
singular that up to the present moment, though many foreign works 
of inferior merit Lave had great success in England, the works of this 
' Danish Miss Austen * have not met with an Kiiglish translator. Tho 
dramatic works of Peter Andreas were collected aud piiblishe<l by his 
friend the critic Rahbek, in 4 vols. : ‘ Samlode Skuespil,' Copenhagen, 

1 806-1 9. The comedy of ' Heckiiigbom,* and tho two operettas 

* Tho Voyager to China ^ond * Tho fciolcmu Entry,’ are regarded os the 
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most successful. Heiberg's later works in the Danish language were 
published in Norway, and two of them, ' Three Years in Bergen ’ and 
some rominiscencoB of his career In tho French servic^e, are of an auto- 
biographical character. He wrote in French, a * Prdois historique do 
la mouarchio Danoisu/ and for several 3 ’cnra accounts aud oritioisms on 
the curi'eut Danish literaturo in tho ‘ R6vuo Enoyolopddiquo.' At tlie 
time of the union of Norway to Sweden, at the close of the war in 
1814, a series of articles from his pen, remousirating on tho part taken 
by England in the afliiir, appeared in Euglisli in the ' Globe ' Loudon 
newspaper. His 'Lettres d un Norvdgien’ (Paris, 1822), which have 
been already' mentioned, and a work in Danish against capital piiuish- 
meut, are the most important of liis reuiaiuiug works, of which a 
complete list will be found in Erslcw’s ‘ Forfaltcr-Lexikon.* 

* HEIBERG, JOHAN LUDWIG, a Daiiisb mehi physician and 
comic dramatist, was born at C\)penhagon un tho 14th of December 
17.91. At tlie age of eight years he lod tlie care of his father 
LlTKiiiEno, PuTKU Andueas], who was bauiBhed lor sedition, and 
emigrated to I'Vaucc. Tho next two years of the boy's life wero 
spent under tho roof of liis father's friend, the indofutigable Knud 
Lyne Rahbek, whose house was at that tiino ilio usual place of assoui- 
blage for half tho literary men of C-openhagon. From UaUbek's ho 
went to school, and at tho ago of tliirtoeii took up his residence with 
his inothor, who, remaining in Denmark after tho banishment of her 
husband, had married another bauished man, the Swedish Ciiunt 
Ehreusvilrd, one of the conspiiMlors against (jiistavus III., wKi 
resided at ('opcnhagcii under tho imnio of (jyllcubnrg. 'J'lio house of 
Madame (jjllenborg was iho favourite n‘.sort of Oeldouscbliiger and 
Oerstesd, and young Heiberg found hiiusidf again surrounded with the 
best literary society. In 1811 iio ]>ri»diice(l liis first drama, * Tyge 
Brahes Spaadom,' or ' Tycho Brahe’s Prediction;’ and in 1816 another, 
'Julespbg och Nytaarsh’iior ’ (' Chrislums Fun and New Year’s 
Laughter’). JLo had taken a degree at the university in 1809, mid 
in 1817 he wrote a cbaniuteristii; dLsertation for tho attaiiiiiieiit of tJio 
doctorate in philosophy : 'Do ]>(»e.seos draumtic'm gcncro I lisptiiiico et 
priosertim de Petro Calderorie de la Ihiica, priiici[ie dranialicurum.’ 
At the age of tweiity-sevon he Avas still without n profession, and 
afterwards said that he did iic>t know hiiuHclf if he should become *' .a 
poet or a critic, a ph^^sician or a naturalist, a diplumatl-t or a sur- 
veyor.” From this embarivtsmcut ho Avas rdievetl by receiving from 
government a travelling pension, Avbirh enabled liiiii to pay a short 
visit to London, and to stop three years at I'aris, where be livtsd at 
his father’s, and saw much of tho best J’arisiaii society. At Paris bo 
clamed part of his living as a prufensor of the guitar ; and un his 
return to Denmark in 1822 ho obtained the ]>ost of jirofusKOr of the 
Danish language at tho Uiiivorsity of Kid, in Holstein. Tliti dulliiuKs 
of u residence in tho provinces was iiaiiqiportiiblo to liiin^aiid lie throw 
up the situation after thi\‘U years. Jq tho meant iino he had diroeied 
his attention to mebi physics, and took a trip to Bcu*liii to mako him- 
self personall^'^ acquainted with llegid and the 1 1 cgdiun philosophy, 
but was returning liomc unable to couipruheud it when, according to 
hid own account, tho “central tliouglit” of the whole system llushed 
on him all at once in a muuieiit at Hamburg. Another thought Avhicli 
occurred to him about the sumo time wan, t.i try to introduce on tho 
Danish stage an imitation of tho J«'rcuch vaudevilles. I'lie first drama 
of tho kind — * King Sulomon aud the Hatler,’ produced in NovLunhor 
1825 — had the most hrilliaiit success, aud Ava.s acted more than fifty 
times. Jt Avas speedily followed by several others — ‘The Danes in 
Paris,* 'No,’ &c., ainl in 182S by ‘Elverliui,’ or ‘The Fairies' Hillock,’ 
a play in five acts : the success of all of which was so decided that 
in 1829 lie recciA'od tho appointment of Royal Dramatic Poet aud 
Translator, an important olUcial post couneeted with the theatre. 
Two 3 'ears after he married Juhunno Louise Paiges, a rising actress, 
who is now, us Madame Heiberg, cousiilered the principal ornaiiiuiit 
of tho Danish stage. In 1830 he was appointed teacher of logic, 
sosthotics, and Danish literature! at the Military Higli-Schoul. Since 
that period Heiberg bus produced several works of repiif-ation in both 
the drama aud philosophy, and is still one of the leading porsonogcA 
of Danish literature. In his 'New Pooms,’ published in 1841, ‘A 
Soul after Death’ was particularly iiolicctl. Jlis 'Outlines of tlie 
I’hilosophy of Philosophy, or Speculative Logie,’ Avero followed by a 
periodical under the name of ' I’erseus, or a Journal for Speculative 
Ideas,’ commenced in 1837, but which was not of long duration. A 
periodical of a dillbrent kind, ‘The Flying Post of Copenhagen,’ 
which AA^as edited in 1827 and 1828 and also at a later date by Heiberg, 
was eminently popular- In it first appeared, auonymou.sly, tho 
'Everyd)ay Story,’ Avhich is considered one of tho finest of Daiiisli 
novels, the auihorship of Avhich and of tho.'?u wdiicli followed it by tliu 
same hand was often attributed to Heiberg himself till it was luicor- 
tained that they were from the pen of his mother, Madame Gylleiiborg. 
The position of women in society has been one of the subjects that 
have recently engaged his atti;iitioii, and several pamphlets for and 
against the cloctriues which ho advocates have testified to tho interest 
which ids Auews awaken in thti Danish public. A collection of Li^ 
W'orks up to that timo was published mure than ton years ago. 

HEINE, HEINRICH, was burn on the Ist of January 1800 at 
Diisscldorf, iii tho Pru-siaii Jthiue-Proviiice, of Jewisli parents. His 
father was a merchant. He Avas educated at tho Lyceum at Diissel- 
dorf, and us he was intended for the mercantile X’^'^^fession, he was 
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Kent in 181C to Hambui'g. to roceiiro the neceRRary instruction and 
training. He romaiin?d tln ro till ISIO, when hia fathor, as well ns his 
uncle, Salomon llcint^ a banker in llaiiiburg, acquiesced in his wish 
to be educated for a literary profcs.<:ion, and in tbo summer of that 
year lie was i-cnt to tbo university of Ronn, in order to study juris- 
prudence. In he wont to GiiLtingen, but soon left it, and in 

1821 removed to Dcrliii, where, in 1822, he publiHhed the iir.sb col- 
lection of his pooina, ‘Gcdichte, von Heinrich Heine,* 12mo. Some 
of the earliest of theso productions dale ns far hack as ISKi, and 
sevi'ral of them had previously appeared in the periodical called ^Der 
Wachtcr' at Hamburg, lie travelled in Poland in 1822, and after 
In’s return to Rerliti publiahod bis remarks in the ^ Gesellflcbafier/ In 
l.S2li ho publinhod his tragesdy of ‘ Alinansor,’ together with a one-act 
tmgedy named ‘ William Uadcliff.* and a * IjyrischeR Intorniezzo.' 
While ho remained at Berlin ho also published in ' Der Sprocher * a 
series of lettnrn under the hcaflof ‘Briefo ans Berlin,' which attracted 
much attention. In 182o be rciturued to G«'»ttiugen, and resumed his 
ptudies in juris prudence. On the 80tb of July 1825 be took a 
degree in law, and tlien proccciled to Hamburg, for the purpose of 
establishing himsidf Ibeio as an advocate. 1'be practice of tbo law 
however seeui'^ to have been as little suited to the character of his 
mind, now developing itself, as tlie pursuits of trade. He ajipoar.s 
about this time to have t'enoiiiice<1 the religion of Iuh aiiceslors for 
that of the New Testament, in the Lutheniii form, but afterwards 
became an unbeliever. While :ii Goltingcii, in 1824, ho had made a 
tour in the Harz M')unt.dn;4, of which he published an account at 
Hamburg, Miic I bir/.rei-ie.' 1820. He afterwardH made tours to the 
islands of tbo i kiltie, to lOin'bind, to South Germany, and to Ital^^and 
wrote a dcHcriplivc acenurit of oai^h. The whole of thosio, including 
the ‘ llarzreiMH,* wore pnhlislied at Hamburg under the title of ‘ Reise- 
hilder,’ vols. 1-2 in 182(b27, end voIh. 8-4 in 188(1 81. These works he 
him.^clf many years afterwards transbitod into Frtuieli iiudor the title 
of ‘ lm)M‘essioiiH de Voyages.’ hi 1827 he published at Hamburg 
anolher volume of short, poems, the * Bueb der Lieder,* and about the 
same |ierifid Ids yiocm of ‘ Alta Troll, cin Sominoriiachtstraum.' After 
Ids loturii from I'iiigiaiid ho was oiu]iloyed at Stnttgarl ns the editor 
of tivc ‘ None Polilischoii Aiinalon.' He also wrote for t!ic ‘ Morgon- 
bliitl* and the 'Augsbiirger Zeituug,' and of tbo latter be became 
afterwards liio Paris corrospcmdeiil. 

In Htiinc removed to Paris, whore lie continued to rosido during 
the remainder of bis lifi^ In this 3'ear be published bis series of letters 

* On Nobility' (* Ueber den Add *), llambiirg, 1831. In 1838 appeared 
liiN essnys on niodern literalui’c in Gorman^*, ‘ Zur Gescbiclite der 
N(Miercn Sidiimon hituratnr in J )eutscblnnd,* 12ino, Paris and Tioipzig, 
and bis reinarks on t)jo state of I^Vaiiee, * Kranzdsische Zustiindo,* 12mo, 
Hamburg, which is a eolleclion of articles previously published in the 

* Augsburg Gazette.' * Der Salon,* one of tbe most important of his 
pror*e works, was ymblislied at Hamburg, in 4 vols. 8vo, 1884-40. 
About tills ])erjoLl he married a Frenchwoman, who was a Roman 
Catholic, and married her ac<*ording to the Uom»an Catholic ritual. His 
obMorviitioiis on tiie ‘Ruuiimtic Sebool' (* Die Romantisehe Schulo') 
appeared in 1S8() at llaiiiburg. In 1810 be piibliabod Ida bitter per- 
sonal attack on Biiriie, with whom bo had become acquainted when 
be went to Paris in 1881, * C«!ber Jjudwig Biirne,* 8vo, Hamburg. 

Ill tbe winter of 1818-44, Heine visited Germany for the lust time. 
After his return to I’aris he piil}li.slied his * J.)eutsehland, eiu W’iiiter- 
luiirclieii ’ (‘WintepB Tnlo '), whieb is a description of Ids joiimej\ 
111 1847 ho cxyierieuced an attack of paralysis, which deprived him 
of the sight of one eyi* ; in other I'espocts lie recovered, but niiotlier 
attack in 184S tlc]U‘ived him of the sight of the other eye also, and 
nubjcctctl him likewise to extreme bodily suffering, without at all 
injuring his luontul faculties. He never afterwards left his chamber, 
but roiitiiiued his literary labours by the aid of an nmanuonsiH, with 
a cheerful resignation which w'.as only interniplod occasinually by the 
.severity of his snireriiigs. Mis latest poetical productions wore the 
Miomancero,’ written in ISfiU-fi] ; * Das Bucli des Lazarus,' written in 
lSri4, and ‘ Ntuier Friihling* (‘New Spring*), written in 1855. In 
•hil^' 18.')ri ho piibliHhcid iib I’aris, in the ' Bihliothcque Conte niporaine,’ 
a traiishitioii of his poeui.s into Frciicli prose, under the title of 

* Poiaiies et. Legetidc.s, par Henri TTeiue.’ Tho trausliiiioii.H were made 
under Ids own supervision by his friend, tho late Gerard de NervaL 
A siiniliir iraiishition of the * Neuer Friihliiig’ appeared in the * Rdvue 
des Deux Muude.^,’ vol. xi., 1855. His shite of bodily suliering, 
during wliich be was dutifully attended by Madame Heine, was 
tcrminati'd by his death, on the 17th of Febrimiy 1850. 

Boon afh’r Henne’s death, hia brother. Dr. Gustav Heine, of Vienna, 
couiiimiiicated to the ‘ Freindenblatt* of that city some particulars of 
his last moments, together with tho sovontli clause of his will, in 
which he says, “ Though I belong to tlio Lutheran confession, 1 do 
not desire to bo followed to tlie grave by any elei^^'inaii of that dono- 
minatioii, and I wish to dispense with any other sacrcHl solemnity at 
my burial. 'I'liis is not tho weak fancy of a frcctiiinker. For the 
last four years 1 have cast asido all i»ldlosophical pride, and have again 
felt the power of I'cligious truth.” Ho regrets having so often spoken 
of .sacred subjects in a disrespectful manuor, and implores forgive- 
ness for any offence which in his ignorance he may have given to good 
manners and morals, which are tho true emanations of all faith.” 

Heine wrote French with apparently as much facility os hia native 
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language, and was a contributor to tho periodicals of Paris as well 
aa to those of Germany. His prose-works are distinguished by great 
brilliancy of style and vividness of imagination, but are too often jnsr- 
vadod by a spirit of sarcasm which has no respect for persona, and 
are frequently traversed by veins of mockery which touch the most 
sacred subjects. His poems are distinguished by originality, freshiinsa 
of feeling, fine fancy, and extraordinary beauty^ of versification, and 
will probably endure long after his prose, from its want of sincerity, 
lias falbrn into conqiarative neglect. Tho boat as well as the most 
recent translation of his Htnallor poems is * Heinrich Heine s Book. ol 
Songs, a Translation by John E. Wallis,’ 12mo, London, 185(5. 

HEINECCllJS, JOHN GOTTLIEB, born at Eisenberg, in Saxony, 
in 1631, was one of tho most learned jurists that Germany has pro- 
ducoil. Ho was appointed professor of philosophy at Ilulle in 1713, 
and woR aftorwarda professor of law at Franekor in West Friesland, 
which place ho loft in 1727 on account of ill-hcaltb. He was then 
appointed professor of law at Frankfurt-on-tho-Oder, and lastly ho filled 
tho flamo chair at Hidlo, where he died in 1741. His principal works 
arc: — 1. * Antiquitatum Romaiianim Jurispriidentiam illustrantium 
Syntagma, secundum Grdinem lustitiitiouum Justiuiaui digesbum, in 
quo multii Juris Romani, atcpie Auctoriim Yeterum loca cxplicaiibur 
abpie illustrantur,’ Svo, 1741; a very usi^ful work, which has since 
been edited by Haubold, 18‘22. 2. ^Elementa Juris Oivilia, secuudum 

Ordinem lustitutionum.’ 3. * Eloinoiita J uria Oivllis secundum Ordincm 
Pandectarum, commoda Auditoribus Methodo adornatu.' This work, 
which comprises a course of civil law, oxplaiii.s the origin, object, and 
appHc:itioii of the various laws. 4. ' Historia Juris Givilis lioinaiii ac 
Ocrmanici,* jiublished with Ritter's notes, Leyden, 1748. 5. ‘ l<8cment:i 
Juris Germanici, turn Veteris turn Hodieriii,* 2 vols. Svo, Halle, 1736. 
G. H^orpua Juris Gcrmaiiici Anti(]ui,' 4 to, 178S. 7. * Pi-.idectioucs 

Acadoniico) in 11. Grotii do Jure Belli ot Pacia libroa.' 8. * rjlcmeiita 
Juris Natuno et Gentium,’ trauslated into English under tlio title of 
‘A Methodical Syste.ni of Universal Law, or the Law of Nature and 
Nations, deduced from Certain Principles and applied to Pro]>er(kiaes,* 
by (j. Turnbull,, 2 vols. 8vo, Tjotidou, 1768. 9. ^ Fundamonta Styli 

(Jultioris.* 10. ' Elemeuta Philosophim Rational is- ei Moralia be.'>i«lti.H 
academical disBcrtatious, ^c. Tlio works of Hoineccins were collected 
and published at Geneva, * Opera Ouiiiia,’ 1) vnla. 4lo, 1771, with, 
additions aii*l note.? by iiis son, John Uhristoplier (Gotti.) Hciiiecciiis 
who prefixed to tbe first volinno a life of hi.s father. 

HElNhXJlvEN, or HElNECIvE, GHKISTIAN HEINJilCIl, born 
at Lilbeck the Gth of February 1721, was tho sou of a painter, Paul 
Hoinecketi, and younger brother of Karl Hclurich Hcinockcn, also an 
artist, and a writor ou the fine arts, (fiirlstian Heiurich was an 
extraordinarily jirocooious chiltl. At the age of ten months he could 
speak and repeat every word ivhich was said to him ; when twelve 
months old ho knew by heart tho principal events narrated in tbo 
Pentateuch ; in his second year ho Icarneil the greater part of the 
history of the Bible, both of the Did ami New Testaments; in his 
third 3 'ear be could reply to niost questions ou universal history and 
geography, and in the same year he learned to speak Ijatiii and h'rench ; 
in his fourth year lie emplo^^i^d himself with the study of religion and 
the history of tho (Jhiirch, and he was able not only to repeiit wiiat he 
had read, but also, it is afilrmed, to reason u]ion it, and express his 
own judgment. The fame of this wonderful chii<i sprtsad widely, and 
many persons resorted to Tiiibeck on purpose to see and hear him. 
The Kiug of Denmark wishing to sc'.e him, he was t.akeii to Uopeiiliagori, 
and there examined before the court, and ];ronounced to be a wouder. 
On liis return home lie learned to write, but his constitutiou bring 
weak, ho shortly after fell ill. Thougii he rallied for a time, he soon 
relapsed, and died on tho 27t]i of Juno 1725, without, it is said, showing 
much uneasinesH at tho approach of death. His teacher, (fiiristiuii von 
Schbiicich, published a narrative of bis life, 8vo, Liiback, 1726, and his 
acciniiit is confirmed by many respectable contemporary authorities ; 
among others — llirHchitig, in Jiis ' llistorisch-literilrisches Haudbuch,* 
3rd part, pp. ()2-64; the * Deutsche Bibliothek,' voi. xvii. ; and by most 
of the journals of the time. Bee also Jdchor, ‘ Gololirtenlexicun,' vol. ii., 
p. 1454; and tho ' Allgeiueino Encyklopiidie der Wissen.schaften uud 
Kunsi/ Ijeipzig, 1829, art. 'Heinocken.' Martini publisheil a dis- 
sertation at Liibeck, 1730, in which he endeavoured to account for the 
circumstancen of the child’s early development of intellect. 

HEINRICH, CARL FREIDRICII, a distinguished German scholar, 
wan born on tho 8th of February 1774, at Mosohlobeu, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Gotha, where his father was pastor. He received his first edu- 
ration at the Klosterachulo of Dondorf, and afterwords at the Gymna- 
sium of Gotha, where he enjoyed the instruction of Ddring, Manso, 
Jacobs, and other eminent scholars, lloinrich had read tho principal 
Greek writers oven before he entered tho gymnasium, and his intimate 
acquaintance with them caused him to bo looked upon as a wonderful 
boy. In 1791 he went to Gottingen, where he became the favourite 
iiiipil of ITeyne, who made him the tutor of his son. In 1795 Heiurich 
was appointed teacher at the Gymnasium of Breslau, and in 1801 he 
obtained tho title of professor. Bottiger, the eminent archmologisk 
persuaded him to take an interest in the tlieatre ut Breslau, and Hein- 
rich not only exerted himself to raise its character, but wrote several 
dramas for it, and in tho end became one of the managers of the 
theatre. In 1804 Heyne procured him the professorship of eloquence 
and of Greek in the University of Kiel Philological studies had 
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been greatly neglected there, and Heinrich at first lectured to empty 
benches, but he soon attracted a great concourse of students, lii 
1819 he was invited to a pi-ofessurtihip in the ncwly-established 
University of Bonn. Ho acci'pted tlie ofTer, and henceforth continued 
to lecture there until his death on the l!0tli of February 1S38. 

Heinrich was a very excellent Latin scliolar, though his lectures on 
Latin authors are very unequal The best were those on tlie Satires 
of Horace, Juvenal, and rersius, for ho himself had great satirical 
talent ; his explanations always excited a most lively interest, being 
seasoned with his own ivit and sarcastic allusions. The philological 
seminary of Bonn was much indebted to his exertions ; but his per- 
sonal character was anything but amiable — he was whimsical, iucon- 
siaut, iitid nut uii frequently malicious. He published few works, but 
all of them liavo great merit ; the following is a list of them : — 
1. ^ Epimeiiidos auB Creta, cine kritischdiisiorischc Zusammcnstelluug 
aus Briichstuckcn ; nebst Zwoi kleinem un tiquiirischen Vcrsucheti,’ 
Leipzig, 8vo; an oxcellcut critical essay on the life of Kpime- 

iiidt'S and the works attributed to him. 12. ' Lycurgi Oratio in Leocra- 
teiu/ Bonn, 8vo. 3. An edition of Cicero’s treatise 'He lie 

I'uhliea,’ Jioiin, 1828, 8vo, with an extensive critical commentary. He 
further wrote critical essays in several periodical works, and was one 
of the editors of Kdppeu’s * Ciorinau Cumnieiitary un Homer,' in 
fi vols., Hanover, 17!iJ-1823. lu the year after Heinrich's death his 
culitioii of Juvenal, for which all preparations were made before, w;is 
jtiihlished by his son, in 2 vols. 8vo, Bonn, 1839, which is the best 
edition of Juvenal that we have. (See Long, in the * Ciasdcal 
Museuin,' vol. i. ji. ."(il), Ac.) An oditiuu of rersius, for which 
Heinrich had likowLso It-ft tlic mauuscrqit ready, was publislicd by 
Otto Juhii. 

{XcutT jX^Tolof/ drr ih'iitxchcn ; l.Aibker und Schroder, Lexicon dcr 
Scfil(i6Wif/-J/oli!(thiistL LiUinif.chvn Sahrifufeiler; Eaokc, in the l*ro- 
graiiinie of tlie Lectures in tluj University of Bonn for 1838.) 

HEINSE, WILLIAM, was horn at Langewieseu, near ilmenau in 
Tliuringiii, in 1719. After iiasi<iing through a course of legal studies 
at the University of Jena, hu took up his residence at Erfurt, where, 
being <*iit*ouraged to apply himself to lit#eraturo hy AVieland, he coni- 
inenced his career as an author hy a translation of retrouius (1773), 
wliicli was (piickly followed by * J^ahlioii, or the Jf^leiisiniaii Mysteries.’ 
The choice lie iiad shown in selecting the first moutioued work, 
together with the. lidolity with which ho adhered to the original, and 
also inuny part.' of tho other, scandal isod not only the public, but 
Wieland hiiiiself. His next productions were less ubjoctioualilo for 
ihoij' tcjjden<‘y> being a prose translation of Tasso's ^ Jerusuiom,’ and j 
another of Ariosto's ‘Orlando,’ both which he is said to have executed 
during liis residence in Italy (1780-83); but these tasks did not pre- 
v(?nt him from giving fidl scope to his unrestrained passion for enjoy- 
ment, and with what license he abandoned himself to the grutiflcatioiiH 
which Italy - long the object of his wishes — prosciittHl to him, may 
ea8il3' be inferred iVom his ‘ Ardiughollo,’ which may be considered in 
some ili'greo as th<i reeonl of Jiis own feelings and opinions, and, while 
it gives us much eloquent and iuipo-ssioued criticism on art, abounds 
4iot only with the most dissolute scenes, but with maxims iniiiiural 
ill tlie ('xtreine. Eortuiiatel^* tho narrative and iuciiluuts are so int<$r- 
rnpted hy the dialogues and disqiiLitious on ai't, that tho w'urk can 
har<11y bo classed as a romance ; for most of tho scenes and characters 
which belong to it as such are calculated only to corrupt. However, 
if* Ave estimate the critic apart from the novelist, Heiuso must bo 
alloweil to have lusro inauifeatod an extraordinary symjiathy for art ; 
luul although some of his views of it may be erroneous, he is always 
original, forcible, and enthusiastic. His ‘ Hialogues on Music ’ were 
not i>ublit.hed till after his death, wliich happened on tho 22iid of 
June 1803. Besides another romance, entitled ‘Hildegard,’ ho con- 
tributed a variety of articles to the ‘Heutscho Morcur,’ and other 
periodicals, including a critical account of tho principal pictures «>f the 
Hiissoldorf Uallery, in a series of letter.'- tti Glcim. A complete edition 
of his works Ijos been }iublihhed in 1 0 vols. 8vo, with a critical and 
biographical iutrodiu:tiou hy Latibe. 

ilElNSirS, HAEJEL, was born at Ghent in 1580 or IfiSl. He 
was taken to Euglaml at an early ago hy Ins father, who was obliged 
to leave 1 follaiid in consequence of the ]>art he took in tho wars which 
then prevailed in his native country. His father returned to iloliand 
after a short time, and sent liis son, at the ago of i'ourteexi, to study 
law at Eraiieker. But Heiiisius, contrary to the wish of his father, 
resolved to study ancient literature; and accordingly, after remaining 
at Fruuekor only six months, ho wont to Leyden, whore ho prosecuted 
tho study of the classics under Joseph Sculigor. At the age of eighteen 
ho explained the Latiu classes in the university, and seven years after- 
wards was appointed professor of history and politics. In l(i07 he 
was made libroriau and secretary to the university, lleiusiiis wim 
considered one of tho mo.st learned men of his time, and was repeat- 
edly solicited by many of the mouui*chs of Eiiropo to settle in their 
dominions; but lie refused to leave his native country, in which ho 
died on the 23rd of February Ifioo, at the age of soyenty-fivo. He 
hold tho ollico of historian to tho states of Hi>Uaiid, from which ho 
received a handsome salary. He also took im active port in the theo- 
logical warfare of tho times, and was appointed secretary to the 
ovlebratcd synod of Hurt in 1018. 

The name of lieinsius is principally known by bis editions of tho 


Greek and Bomou classics. But his Latiu poems, which are soldum 
road in tho present day, were highly esteemed by liis contemporaries ; 
they were published at Leyden in 1(:02. He also wrote souie ]iueiiis 
in his native language, which were imblishod by I’etrus Ecriverius in 
161C. 

The following is a list of tho principal classical authors odited by 
lleinBlus : — ‘Crepundia iSiliaim, sivo uutie in Silium Italicum,' HlUO; 
Theocritus, l(i03; Hesiod, 1303; M^iraphrasis Audronici Uhodii in 
Aristotelis Ethica,' 1007, 1317 ; ‘Maxiuu Tryrii Hissortationus,* J307, 
1014; * Hissertiitio de Noniii J)iunysiacis,' 1310; ‘iSoiiecio 'J’i*agmdia>,* 
1611; ^Aristotelis I'oeticn,’ 1311, 1343; TheupUrasuis Ere.dus, Kill, 
1613; 'Horatius et do Satira Horatiaiia,' 13il2; * Animudveroiones et 
Hotso in Horatii Opera,* 1329 ; ‘ Hotic et Kniendalioues in Llviiicntciu 
Alexandriuuiii,’ 1313 ; Terence, 1318 ; ^ I'araphriiMis IVrpeLua in 
Politica Aristotelis,* 1621; ‘Aristarchus sact^r, sive Kxcrcitaliones lul 
Nonni Paraphrasin in Johauuem,* 1327 ; Ovid, 1330, IG.iO. 1331 ; 
Livy, 1620, 1631, 1631; Aurelius Priuleutiiis, Ki^T ; M^xi'ivitaUuncs 
Sacra.^ ad Novum Testament um,’ 1339. ileiu.siii.s wan aLu the author 
of ‘lierum ad Sylvam Dneis atquo alibi in BcJgia aut a BclgL anno 
1329 Gostarum Historia,' f‘ol.. Ley clou, 1331; ‘ Uraliouos varii Argu- 
monti,' 12mo, Leyden. 1315, 1320. 

liElNSHJS, NUBiOLAS, 011I3’ sou of Kaniel Hcinsitis, was luirn at 
Leyden, 29th of July 1320, His cducatiuu was carefully iiltuiidcd to 
by his father, and he enjoyed the advice and iiislriictioii of Groimvius, 
Grubius, and other learned men of the time. Nicholas Heiusiu.^ 
visited England in 1312, and afterwards went to France, G or tiniLiy, ami 
Italy, ]irlneipally with tlio view of consulting iuiinu.srrij>ts of Ovid ami 
Olaudiau. In 1349 he was invited by (lirLtina, queeu of Sweden, to 
setlle at Stoekholiii, where he reuiained till the death of hi'i father in 
1355. He msided iirincipully in Jlullaml during ih * remainder of his 
life, lie was scut on a ]>uhlic iiiissiou to IHissia in 1337. Ho died un 
the 7th of October 1381. 

Heiusius edited Ciaudlan, 1350, ]33.'i ; Ovid, Iti.VJ, 1331; Virgil, 
1373; Valerius Flaccu->, 1380. iJi-i Latin ponins were jniblislieil at 
Aiusterdani in 1333. He also left beliind Jiim luan^' inanuscrijd iiiites 
on the Latiu poets, which liave been publiHh>'d by Biirinaun, in his 
editions of Virgil, Valerius l^laecus, Silius Itelicus, I'hie iru.-», Ac. 

{Life of JlvitiHioiSf prefixed to Burmauii's ‘Adversaria,’ ‘Itu, 17 '1 2.) 

llE^liENA, ST., the first wife of (.’oiistantius Ghitirus was born of 
obscure ]»areutH, in a village eallud Hrepanum in Bitbyiiin, which was 
afterwards raiscil by her sou Ooiistautiuc to the rank of a city, under 
the name of llehmopolis. Her husband (’oiista'itius, un being mado 
I eVosar by Diocletian and Maxiinianiis (a.i*. 292), repudiated Jleleiia, 
and married Theodora, daughter of Maxiiuianu-t. ilelena withdrew 
into retirement, until her sun Uoustantinc, having become oiiipcror 
and triunii)he(] over his enemies, called his mother to his court, and 
gave her the title of Augusta. He also gave her large sums of money*, 
which she erniiloyed in building and endowing churche.s ami in rclicviug 
the i»uor. About the year 325 she set out un a pilgrimage to I'aloc.- 
tiue, and having explored tlu» site of Jerusalem, she thouglit that slio 
had discovered the sepulchre oi* Jesus ( ’iirist, luid also the cros-i on 
which ho died. The identity of tho cross which slit! found has very 
reajionably been much doubted; sho however built a clnirch on tho 
spot supposed to hu tliat of the iScpuleiiro, which li.'is croutniiicd to ho 
venerated by that name to the present flay. She alst* built a church at 
Bethlehem in honour of tho nativity of our Saviour. Imoui I'alestiiiu 
she rejoined her sou at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, where she ex]nreil in 
the year 327, at a very advanced age. Site is nitnihered hy the Uonian 
('hurch iiiuung the saints. (Eusebin.s Life if (.■onelanfiue ; Iliilnier, 
fh VrucU UominiciV. per I/elenam iiivaufiouef Heliu.st.ii(lt-, 1721.) 

IIE'LENA, daughter of (’onstantiue the Great and of l*’auf>ta, wms 
given in marriage by her brother Goustaiitius to bor cousin Julian, 
when he mado him Cicsar, at Milan, a n. 355. She followed her 
husband to his governmout of Gaul, ami die<l in 359 at \’ iuniie. Thu 
historian Aziiiuiauus Marcelliiiiis (b. xvi., c. 19 ) reports that tho 
Euijiress Eusebiii bribed Helena's inidwile, who occasioned the death 
of a son, the only child that Helena bore; and yet J'Jusobia had been 
the constant protectress of her husband Julian. Thi* truth of tho 
story is doubted by Cjibboii, in liis ‘ Hiicline aiuL Fall ' leli. xix). 

llELiUDO'lllJ»S, was born at Emesa in Syria, in the fuurtli cimtnry 
of the Gliristiau era. He was bisJiop of ’i’ricca in Thessaly, and is 
said to have introduced into hi.s (lioce.su the custom of do])osiug 
from their ufilce all priests wlio lived with thc.ir wives after iiioir 
ordination. 

He wrote in his youth a romance in the Greek lauguagu entitled 
* Aj^thiupicxi,' which coi* tains an account of tlie wonderful adventures 
of two lovers, Chariclea, the daughter of Hydaspes, kmi; of l!^thiopia, 
and Thoageues, a iKible Thessalian. It bus bi'eii remarked that tho 
work of Heliudoms served as a kind of model to the .subse(]ueiit 
Greek writers of romance. Though without niuiit in jxfiut of stylo 
and animated description, it belongs to tliat kind of works of fiction 
which deal in improbabilities and sti’aiigu adventure. 'J'liis work was 
published for the first time by (.>b.-:opueu3, Ito, Basel, 1534 ; after- 
wards by CouiLuelinuB, 8vo, 1593, and lias been many times repriutod; 
the host edition is by C^’onws, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1804. Tho 
^ ^Ethiopica* has been translated into most of the modern European 
language-^. At least half a dozen other Greek writers of the name of 
Hellodorus are mentioued. 
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HKLL, MAXIMILIAN, inlictiDgiiiahcd astronomer and member of 
tlio orrler of Jceiiitn, woh born May 35, 1720, atSchcmititz in Hungary, 
and niauifeBted, at an early age, a decided tante for the etudy of natural 
]ihi]oHcij»hy anti astronomy. At twenty-five years of age lio was 
employed ns jiu assist^iut in an observatory belonging to the Jesuits 
nt Vienna, and bo was at tlio same time keeper of the museum of 
experimciifal pbiloBoj*hy which had just then been formed in that 
city. In 1710 ho was made rector of an academy at Leutschau in 
]hiii;;ary; but this ])ost ho held only one year, when ho returned to 
Vienna. If ere he completed liis theulugical studies, and receivtsd a 
small u'lmbcr of pii2>ilH, whom he instructed in mathematics. lie 
took orders in 1751, and after three years obtained the rank of 
doctor, with an appointment to the ])rofeRsorshi]) of mathematics at 
(JJauseuburg in Transylvanji. JJaving continued in this situation 
four yiars, lie again returned to Vienna, wborc he was cstfiblished in 
fin observatory which had been built in conformity to iiis own direc- 
tions; and he held the ap)>oiutment duriiig the remainder of his life. 
Ilesides the duty of making cele-stial observations, he was charged 
with that of giving lessons in incehaiiics ; as, in lOiigland, about eighty 
years earlier, the first ustroiioiniT royal was required to teach the use 
of nautical instruiiieuU to two boys from Clirist's Hospital : the 
(lerinau astronomer liowever gave the li-S‘«ous only during one year, 
hi.s time afterwards being fully occupied in performing services more 
im^iortant to science. 

Through the incdiation of Count IJachoff, who was sent from Copen- 
hagen for the jmrpoBO of making the ]U'opoH:il, lie nccejded aii in vita* 
tiun from the court of JJcnuinrk to undertake a journey to Warilliuys 
in Jjajdaiid, in onler to obi^cirvo there the transit of Venus over the 
sun H disc. Acconlingly ho art out from Vienna in ITUS; and, after 
st/i^diig a sliort time at C^’opciihngcii, lie proceeded to the jdace of his 
d(‘Ktiiiatiun : he was absent about two years and a half on that 
Jiiission, when having fully suecuedod in its object, ho returned to 
Vienna. l>eRidc.s observing the Lruiisit, JTell took advantage of his 
residence in Lapland to study the geography, the jiatural history, and 
the climate of the country ; the history, language and religion of the 
]>cu])lo, with the state of the arts among thorn : he made also nuino- 
ruus ubservutioiis on tin'restrial magnetism, on the phenomena of the 
tides and winds, an<l on the variatiuiiB of the barometrical coluiiin ; 
and ho measured the licighis of the ]>rineipal moiuiiaiiis. After hi.s 
rttuni ho prepared a work coiitaiuhig a full account of Ids rotrcarches, 
which was to have been juiblished in throe volurneH, 4 to, but it never 
appeared. 

Hell was very fortunate in the sky being favourable, on the day 
(June o, 17fifi) that the transit took ]daeo, ho that Jm was enabled to 
observe the interrior contact at the coinmencemeut, aud both the 
interior and exUrrior eoniaets at the termination of the ]ihenomenon ; 
and it is a proof of the accuracy of his observations that the value of 
the sun's ])urall:ix, which he dcducred by comparing them with the 
coiTespundiug observationH at certain other pla<!es, agreed, within one* 
fifth of a second, with the value afterwards determined from com|»a- 
I’isoiiH with all the best observations which were made. 

On acceiiiiiig the engagement. Hell was enjoined by the Dani.di 
ministry to abstain from publishing any account of his observations 
till his return to Oupeiihagen, and till lie had made all the requisite 
computations. The delay which, in consequeuco of tiiis injunction, 
toc»k place ill making Heirs observations public, gave olfoiicc to 
Lalaude, who iiad, by letters addressed to the different governments 
uf ICurope, greatly promoted the moasuro of observing the phenome- 
non at (.Ullerciit placos ou the earth's surface ; the two iistruiiomers 
wero however soon roeoiiciled, and they coutiuued to correspond with 
each other as before. Hell drew iij) u memoir relating to the transit, 
which was read before the Academy of Helen ce.^ of (.lopeuhageii, 
November 2i, ITfifi. 

Thu })riucij»al work ])ub1ish. d by this a?trononicr was a Hirlos of 
Kplieuierides in thirty-five volumes, ^>vo, the colii-ctioii being entitled 
* KphomerideH Auni 1757-17l>l ad Mcridiauiim Viudobouoiisem 
Clalculis tlefiniUo.* With the exception of two volumes, those eoiitaiii 
a]q)eudixca on astronomical subjects by himself or other seiciitific men, 
chielly by I'ilgram and 'JViesiiecker; tho former of whom edited the 
work during the absence of Hell in Laplainl. Tiie rest of his publica- 
tions on astronomical subjects are as follow ; — ^Tabuhe Solares Nicol. 
Liidov. do la (.-aille cum Huppleiiieiito Iteliquuruiii Tubularmii,’ ; 
* 'i'abulu; Limares 'i'ob. Mayer cum Su|)ploiiiento, etc.,* 17(>li; ‘He 
iSatollite Veneris/ 17(i5 ; M)e 'rniiisitu Ven« ri.s ante J-dt’cum Holis die 
S Jun., 17iiy, Wardoehnsii observato,* ] 770 ; * i)e I’arallaxi Hedis ex 
Observatiouilms TrauHituH Veneris mini 1700,' 1773 ; and * Methodus 
Astrouoinica sine U&u (Quadrant is, etc.,' 1775. Ho also edited a col- 
lection, which had bcuu xiiude by ilalhrstein, uf tho astronomical 
obaervatLons made by the Jesuits at i'ukiii from 1717 to 1752; this 
was published at Vienna, in 2 vois. 4 to, in 1768. 

Besides these works lio published ' Elementa Algcbrm J. Crivcllii,’ 
8 VO, 1745 ; ^ Adjumentum Meinoriic Maiiuale ( JliriUiologico-dcni'alogico- 
llisluricum,' 1 G mo, 1750; * Klein enta Arithineticic Nuiiiericso ct Lite- 
rahs,' bvo, 1763 ; also a tract on tho true iimguitudeH of the suu and 
xuooii when soon by tho naked oye, 1775; and one on a ‘Now Theory 
of the Aurora Borealis,' 1776. 

All his works were pubilihod at Vienna; aud ho died in that city, 


April 14, 1792, being seventy-two years of age. A brother of Hell 
was a distinguished mechanioiau at SchemuiU, and the inventor of a 
sort of siplion for draining mines : this is described in the ‘ Mdmoires 
do r Aciidcmie des Sciences do Paris * for the year 1760. 

{JJior/raphiii Univcrselk: Delambre, JlinU dc VABtronomie au 2JU~ 

huiiidme , 

HELL A'NICUS, one of tho early Greek prose writers, was born at 
Mitylcno in the island of Lesbos, jj.c. 496 (‘ GelL, xv. 23). According 
to Lucian (‘Macrob.,' a 22) he lived to tho age of eighty-fivo. Suidus 
Htt.vH that he lived at the court of Amyntiia, king of Macedon, together 
with Herodotus ; but this statotnent is inaccurate, siuoo there was no 
king of Macedon of tho name of Ainyiitas during the Jives of llclla- 
iiicus or Herodotus. 

He wrote sevend works, which are frequently quoted by ancient 
writers; of whicli the most important appear to liave been, a 
‘History of Argos,' arranged in chronological order, according to tho 
&ucccs.sive pricsti^ssCH of the tcm})le of Hera in that city ; a ‘History 
of Attica, Cypru.s, -Kolia, and Lesbos;’ au account of PlKCuiciu, 
]^or.sia, Scythia, and othrr Eastern nations, and some geographical 
pieces. Hellanicus is iiicutionod by Thucydides (i. 97). 

The fragments wliich remain of tlio writings of llellanicuB were 
published by Sturz, 8vo, Leiji., 1787 ; 2ud edition, 1821; and in tho 
'Museum Critioiim,' vol. ii., pp. 90-107, (J.iinh., 1826. 

HKLMEiiS, JAN KUICDICUIK, a popular Dutch poet, one of 
whoso works is still fn^quciitly reprinted aud much read in ITolliiiid. 
Jlo was born at Amsterdam in 1767, was educated for commerce, but 
after the succe.'is of au ‘ Ode to Night* and of a poem in tliree cantos 
entitled ‘Socrates,’ gave himself up to literature, aud published his 
principal poem, 'De ilulhindsche Natio,’ or ‘The Dutch Nation,’ not 
long before Ids death, whicli took place on tho 26th of J^'ebruary 1813. 
The work is divided into si.\ cantos, the first treating of morality, tho 
second of heroism by laud, the third of lieroisiu at sea, the fourth of 
navigation, the fifth of sciences, and tho sixth of fin*! arts, in all of 
which the ‘Dutch nation* is represented as leaving all other nations 
immeasurably iu the rear. In the sixth canto we are gravely told 
that “no iiritou, no Qanl, no Oernian, no llaiiau ” will be admitted 
by the pool to excel his csoiintrymon in the domain of tlie line arts, 
blit he eondescends to add that there was one race “that even muru 
than equalled it,” and allows that the Greeks surpassed tho Dutch. 
In another jnissage he calls attcutiou to the fact that his eouiitryiiieii 
could boast of a Vuiidel, 'when the barbarism of Sliakspcrc still 
sounded beautiful to British cars. The only excuse for tho hyper- 
bolic d laudation of his countrymen which }>orvados the poem Is that 
it was published at a juM iod when Holland was lying crushed beneath 
the feet of Napoleon, and when a patriot might naturally revolt at 
the cotiieinpL with which lie saw the real glories of his coimlry tnsated. 
But thoiigli the poem contains passages of considerable m(‘rit, its 
continued popularity is not creditable to the fine feelings uf taste, 
which iu one passage tiie poet asserts is horn with every Dutchman. 

HKLMUNT, John BAL’riJS'l’ VAN, was horn at Brussels iu 1577« 
the youngest sou uf a noble family, wiio derived their name from au 
estate and castle in Brahaiit. Ho lias left an account of liiuiself 
prefixed to his ‘Ortus IVledieinie,’ i)ublished at Amsteulaui in 1615, 
iroiu which w'e loam that he was educated at the university of 
Louvain, aud intended for tee church ; but was so dissatisfied with 
the course of study thero that he refused to take a degree when only 
Bcveutecn. He says he had studied Euclid aud Copernicus, but had 
no relish for them, lie next tried metaphysics, which suited him as 
little. At length be applied to the Tiiediuul sciences, particularly 
botany and chcmistr 3 \ lie read ho says Galen, Hippocrates, Avieeuna, 
aud Greek, Arabian, and modern authors, to the number uf six 
hundred, and after ton years study took a niedieal ilogrcc at iiOiivaiii ; 
after which, being then married, ho retired to Vilvordi*. in 1609. 
There lie employed himself in chemical investigations, and studied 
I’aracelsus, but says ho feuinl uidy obscurity and error iu him. ) lis 
memoir i.'i a curious mixture of devotion aud insanity. He had 
arrived at the conclusion that all his books and his actpiired know- 
ledge wore a “ mass of stulf, ’ and he prayed for and huheved he had 
uc([uired spiritual help. Ho novertheless eiiectod some remiirkablo 
ciireH, particularly during a season of plague. E(jr these ho wa i arrested 
by the inquisition as a sorcerer, but successfully cleared hiinsolf; 
aud to avoid a similar inconvcuicuco lie removed to Holland. He 
h:iH been reckoned among tho alchemists, and no doubt many of his 
exj*eriments were in that direction; but he also oll'cctcd some service 
ill chemistry. It was ho who first used tlio term gas to denote all 
elastic fluids which diil'er from atmospheric air ; and ho noticed some 
of the pro]ierties uf what ho called gas sylvestre, or carbonic acid gas. 
He stated that it is invisible, aud fixed in bodies; aud he attributed 
tho phenomena of the Grotto del Cane to its presence, lie died 
December 30, 1614. He had published several works iu his lifu-tiinc; 
among tlicin were ‘Do Magnetica Vuluerum Natural! et Legitima 
Curatioiie,’ 1621 ; * Tho Teniary of Paradoxes; the Magnetic Cure of 
Wuunds, the Nativity of Tartar iu Wine, aud tho Image of God in 
Mail/ 4 to, trauriated by W. Churleton in 1650. Ho likewise left a 
coiiHiderublo number of his writings, which he strictly enjoined his son 
to have published iu the state in which ho loft them. 'J’iioy were 
issued iu folio iu 1618, aud are a continuous attack on tho Guleuists, 
but of very little value. 
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Francis Mercurius van IIelmont, his son, who was born in 1618, 
and died in 1699, was also a physician, and the author of several 
works, which, like his father s, are more noticeable for their eccentricity 
than their value. 

HELOISE. [Arelard.] 

^1IEL1*S, ARTHITR, is a name less familiar to tho British public 
than it will be when it is openly associated with certain writings 
which, ill ail anonymous form, have beon widely read and highly 
admired. In 18-11 a new English author made his modest diibut in a 
work entitled ' I'^ssays written in the Intervals of Business.* From 
the same pen there came ‘ Catherine Douglas ; a Tragedy,' and ‘ King 
Henry the Second; an Historical Drama/ both published in 1843. 
Tho author's next publication was ^The Claims of Labour; an Essay 
on the i iiiticH of the J^jmployers to the Employed ; to which is added 
an Essay on the Means of Improving the Health, &g., of the Laliouriug 
(lasses/ I'his ajipeared in 1846, and was followed by ^Friends in 
Council: a iSeries of Reading and Discoiirt^o thereon,' 1847-49; to 
which were subsequently added tw*> other works, namely, ‘The 
(•unquorors of tho New World and their nnndsmen ; being a Narrative 
of the Principal Events which led to Negro Slavery in tho West 
Indies and America/ 18-18 ; and ‘ (Companions of my Solitude ' (a kind 
of sequel to ‘ Friends iu Council*}, 1851. While those writings wore 
being widely circulated, and tho author was being spoken of under 
his aHHiiuied designation as the author of ‘ li'riends iu Council/ it was 

110 secret ill literary circles that tho thoughtful w*riter was Mr. Arthur 
Helps, a gentietnun of iiidcpeiideiit means, who had been educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (where he hud graduated 15. A. iu 1885), 
had subsequently for sonic years hold nn oflicial appointment in one 
of the chief depai'tmeuts of civil stu'vice, and had at length retired to 
enjoy literary and philosophic leisure ou his property near iiishop's 
Wullliain ill Hampshire. As Mr. Helps, though he had published 
anonymously, never wished to conceal the fact of his being the author 
of the writinys that have beem mentioned, it has been thought no 
breach of etiquette by liis friends to refer to him by uarno in coutiee- 
iioii with his literary successes ; and recently he has given his own 
authority for tliis, by )»uhlishiug one mule extensive and elaborate 
work with his name on the tiilc-piige. This work, which is an expan- 
sion r»f one of those already named, is eiiiibled ‘ The Spanish Conquest 

111 America, and it.i relations to the History of Slavery and to the 
Covernmeiit of the Colonie-i, by Arthur Helps, 2 vols., 1855/ Like 
all Mr. Helps' writings, it is reniarkuble for its simple English style 
and its calm wisdom ; but, being ou a larger scale than his essays, it 
permits tho display of qualitios not there so visible. It is, in fact, a 
viihiable history ; and those who know its merits, and who know also 
that Mr. Helps is still (1856) iu the prime of life, augur from it many 
more admirable coutribiitiuiis to ICnglish literature from the saiuo 
quiet atul graceful pen. 

HELVE'TIUS, CLAUDE-ADRIEN, was horn at Paris iu January 
1 715, and was educated at tho Jesuits’ College of Loiiis-le-Craud, where 
bis earlier years wore far from betokening tliose talents of shrewdness 
and oliservation which his writings subsequently exhibited. Having 
passed through a course of legal study, Hclvetius was sent to his 
iuaicu'iial uncle, D'Armaucouri, dirccleur dos feruios at Caen, in order 
to acipiire a practical knowledge of iinauce, and he shortly afterwards 
obtained the lucrative ap|joiutmeut of fcrmicr-geiieral, through the 
iiiilueiioo of tho (lueon, Marie Leezinsky, to whom his father was 
})liyriiciau ; but disgusted with the oppressive nature of its duties, 
which however he discharged with singular lenity, he resigned this 
situation, and purchased tliiit of chamberlain to tho queen's household. 
At this period Helvetiiis led a disorderly life, without having any 
elevated or moral end in view, though Lis general conduct was relieved 
by occasional acts of the noblest generosity. Into these excesses he 
appears to have been led by an inordinate vanity athirst for universal 
admiration. Thus, in ordor to gain the ajiphuise of tho theatre, he 
duuceii on the public stage in the nia^k of Javiller (hu* masks had not 
yet bciiii exploded by Voverre), and his tom[»orary study of mathe- 
matics was stimuLited by the honours and attention which were lavished 
by the highest circles at Paris upon Maiiportiiis, aftisr his return from 
a scieiitilic visit to Lapland. Aspiring to rival the dramatic fame of 
Voltaire, ho composed the tragedy * La Conjuration de FioH<]ue/ and 
upon the appearance of Montesquieu's work, ‘L’ Esprit des Lois,’ 
llelvotius declared that he too would raise a nionumeiit worthy to 
Hiiitid by the side of that of tho philosophical legist. But Helvetius 
was as kind-hearted as he was vain, and an act of boneficeuco was as 
dear to him for its own sake as the applause which he courted so 
eagerly. When Saurhi the academician married, Hclvetius not only 
made him a free gift of 2(K>Z., but also settled upou liirn an annuity of 
80 /. ; and when Marivaux, to whom he allowed a yearly pension of 
120/., forgot the decencies of gratitude, Helvetius mildly observed, 

How would 1 have answered him if he had not, by ucciqitiug my 
favours, laid me under an obligation to him ! " 

III 1751 Helvetius married the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of the Comte de Ligiioville, and niece of Madaino do (jrrafii;(ny, by 
whom she hud been brought up. From this time ho lived ehiedy in 
retii-ement at a small e.statu at Von:, enjoying with his wife and children 
thu pleasui*es of domestic life, and ameliorating tlio condition of his 
tenants and vassals. He is said to have been very jealous of the game 
qU his estates, and very severe against violators of tho game laws. In 


1753 ho published the treatise *De TEsprit/ which, while it was 
favourably i-doeivod by the self-styled philosophical party, was 
dououuced by tho court and the Jesuits as dangerous to society and to 
religion, and us being nothing loss than a summary of all tho evil 
dootrines of the ' EiicyclopiSdio.’ A strong passion for praise is usually 
accompanied by a keen sensibility to consiire : to regain the favour of 
the court Helvetius thought no conoession too great, auil he BU 0 C«? 8 sively 
published three letters of apology which graduiilly iidvimcod in humility 
and submission.^ Notwithstanding thu confession which they contained 
of a Christmn lailh, and his disclaimer of all opinions inconsistent 
with its spirit, tho doctors of the Sorbouuo drew up a foriiiul con- 
demnation ol the work, wliich they declared to be a compoudium of 
all the evil contained in all the bad books that had yet appeared. It 
was publicly burned, according to a decree of tho parliaiiicnt of Faris. 
As to the literary merits of this work, tho style is viuMms and 
declamatory, but the argument is well suHtaiiied throiigliunt, and 
enforcetl by great felicity and oo})ioiisness of illuslratioii. In 1761 
Helvetius visited England, and iu the following year Uorinaiiy, whore 
he wu-i received by Frederick tho Uroat with marks of the highest 
coneidoration and esteem. Helvetius died at i’m*is on the 2i>tli of 
December 1771, leaving n work buhiiid him entitled ‘De rilomine, do 
ses Faeultii.s, et do son Education/ which was publLhed the sauiu year 
at Loudon by Prince (lalUtzLn. Among the earliest works of Helvetius 
is his poem ‘Sur le Bonhour/ which, iiowever secondary as a poetical 
composition, evinces much of that nice observation of men and manners 
which forms at once tho truth and tho ebarm of his philosopiiical essays. 
These may be considered to cousticuto tho practical portion of the 
sensuous system which in this part was left incomplete by Condillac, 
who con lined himself to tho exposition anil ilerivatiuu of tho cogiiiiivu 
faculties. By * esprit' Helvetius uudersiood as widl the moutiil faculties 
as tho iiloan actpiired by ilicm. Both faculties and ideas bo reduced 
to simple sen^utio]l• and he accounts for man's superiority over the 
brutes by tlio liner organism of his senses and tho structure of his 
hands. Man, ho considers, is tho work of nature, but his iiitclligeuce 
and virtue arc the fruits of education. Tho end of virtue is lia])pintisB, 
and utility di'leriuiuos tlio vabio of all actions, of which tliose aro 
virtuous which iiru geiiuiMlly useful. Utility and inutility are however 
merely relative, and there i-i consequently nothing which is either 
absolutely good or absolutely evil, 'fho hajtpincss and ouligbtonuieut 
of tho ]iuoplo ho makes to be the true end of all human govornineut; 
and, denying a Divine i’roviilenco in tho govoniiaout of tho world, he 
declares ail religion to be a cheat and a pngiulice. 

((KwvrvH tV II dvet inti, 8 vols., I'an-i, 1818.) 

lifjMANiS, FELIUIA IXJROTH i'hV, was born September 2rjtli 1791, 
at Liverpool, where her father, whose uame was Browne, was eugagetl 
in iiiorcautile pursuits, lie was a native of Ireland; her mother was 
an English woman, but was desceiideil from a V'eiietian family thinugU 
her father, who was commercial agent at Liverjiool for tlie Veiietiuti 
government. About the year 1801) Mr. Browne, in consequenou of tho 
failure of a mercantile concern in which he was engaged, removed bis 
family from Liverpool to an old mansion, spacious and solitary, called 
(jirwych, not Jar from Abergele iu i>cubighshin3. North WaU'S. Mr. 
Browne died not long afterwards. Felicia Brcvvuo began to writo 
poetry before she was nine years of ago, and her imitlier, a woman of 
education and taste, was her lirst conlidaut and eiicoiirager. 

Miss Bi-owne's lirst volume of poems was published iu 1808, and 
coutaiiiH some versus written by lier as early as J80:5 or 18()4. A harsh 
review of this little volume aifected her so much that she was confined 
to her bud for several days. Her second volume, ‘The Domestic 
All'ections,’ was published iu 1812. 

In 1812 Miss Browne became tho wife of Captain Heiuans of tho 
fourth regiment. His coiistiiutiou had siilfored so severely in tho 
retraat upon Corunna, and subsequoutly by lover caught iu the dis- 
astrous Walchoruu expedition, that he felt it necessary, a few years 
after their marriiige, to exchange Ids native climate for that of Italy. 
This at least is thu motive asdgned for his leaving bis wile ; but tlien* 
union, it is said, was not happy, and this seiiaration, which took place 
just before the birth of her lirtii sou, closed it for ewer, i^lrs. ilemaiiH 
with her five sous went to reside w'ith her mother, then living at 
Bronwyifa, near St. Asaph, in North Wales. 

Mrs. Hemuus now rusumed her literary and poetical pursuits with 
increased ardour. iSlic studied the Latin, Italian, Spanish, Porbugueso, 
and German languages. She made some translations from Horace, 
Herrera, and CainociiH, iiud contributed a series of papers ou ‘ l^'oreign 
Literature ’ to the * Edinburgh Magazine.' ‘ The Restoration of tho 
Works of Art to Italy' was publislied iu 1815; ‘Tales and Historic 
Scones* iu 1819 ; and about the same time ‘ The Sceptic/ a didactic 
poem, in heroic rhyme ; and ‘ Modern Greece,* in ten-lino stanzas. Her 
poem of ‘ Dartmoor * obtained tho prize from the Riiy al iSocioby of 
Literature in 1821. 

When about twouty-hvo years of age, Mrs. llcmaiis became acquainted 
wdth tho Rev. Reginald Huber, afterwards Bi-ihop of Culcuttu, wliii 
passed a part of every year at Boiiiyildaii, noar St. Asapli, and their 
acquaintance soon ripened into frieudsiiip. At his suggestion sht.i 
wi-ute her lirst dramatic work, tho tragedy of ‘ Tho Vespers of Pidornio,* 
which was represeiitetl at Covciit (iardou Theatre, London, iu 1828. 
It ivas unsucceitsful tlioro, but was afterwards better received at 
EdiuburgU, w'hen Walter Scott wrote uu epilogue for it. ‘ Tlie Siege 
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of Yaleuoia, the Last Constantine, and other Foems' was published 
4u 1823. 

In 1825 Mra Hemurm removed, with lior mother, her sister, and her 
own sons, tu Rhyl! on, near St. Asaph. Her sister had returned, in 
1821, from Qeruiany, where one of her brothers was attached to the 
Vienna eml»ahsy, bringing with her a fresh supply of German books, 
and Mrs. lleniaiiu*& delight in German literature may be dated from 
that time. Her ‘ Lays of many Lands,' most of which ap)teared in 
tl;e 'New Monthly Magazine,' then edited by Thomas Cam)ibell, were 
suggested by Herder's 'Siimiueu der Viilker in l^iedcrn,' and preceded 
by ‘Tlie Porost Sanctuary,* fonrifsd her next volume, published in 
1^27, which was followed, in 1828, by the ‘Records of Woman.’ 
Most of these poems wore written at Rliylloii, and many of thoso in 
the loht volume arc tinged by the melaucholy occab^iouod by the recent 
death of her mother, for whom her ailectiou was idways exceedingly 
stiong. 

Ill the autumn of 1828, on the maiTiego of her sister, and the 
removal of her brother, who was in the aru'y, to Ireland, Mrs. Ileiiiaus 
established herself ut the village of Wavei tree, near Liverpool, in the 
expectation of obtaining good schools for her children and pleasant 
society for herself, fr^hc hud Iiowcvor little succens in either of tho^o 
objects. In the early part of the suiniiier of 1^29 Mrs. H emails paid 
a visit to Scotland, un<l was introduced to Sir Walter Soutt, with 
whom she afterwaids spent several days at Abbotsford. Tu ltS:]0 she 
]>uhlishcd aiiotlnT volume of poetry, ‘The SongH of the Aflcctioiis,* 
and ill the Miniinvr of tlie same year paid a visit to the lakes of 
Ciiinheriuiid ami Westmoreland. Sho remained a fortnight with Words* 
worth at Rydal Mount, and then took up her residence at Dove-Nest 
Cottage, near AmVilcHide. After I'emuiniug some weeks, sho was induced 
to makt; a second visit tu Scotland, on which occasion sho spent the 
greater jiai t of the time at J^lilbiirn Tower, tlie seat of Sir Robert 
Liston. During this visit sho formed a friendship, in coiisequeucc of 
which she was induced to visit Diihliu before she returned to Waver- 
trci', and ultimately decided on leaving England, and fixing her abode 
at Dublin. 

Ill the spring of 1831 Mrs. Hciiians left Englaud for Dublin, where 
she took lodgings. Her health, from the time of her leaving England, 
became rapidly woi's<s to which the atlvaiicing age of the sons 
vetiiaiiiiiig under her care was an additional cause of anxiety. 'J'he 
latter months of 1833 wero busily spent by Mrs. liemuns in arranging 
and preparing for publication the three collections of her poems 
wliich were imblished in the spring and suiumor of 1834: ‘Hymns 
for ('hildhood ; * ‘ National J.yrics and Songs for Music; ' and ‘Scenes 
and Hymns of Life.' 

Ill August 1834, IMrs. Ilematis took iho scarlet fever, and when 
imperfectly recovered, cauglit a cohl ; ague was superinduced, and 
never left Iier till it was subdued by her last fab'il malady, dropsy, 
which before the end of 1834 hatl af)suined an unequivocally dangerous 
nB)iect. The summer rcsidciico of the Archbishop (Whalely) of 
Duhliii was ]ilaccd at her disjiosal; change of scene and the kind 
attentions of the archbishop and his wife ailbnlcd some relief, hut no 
perniaiiexit benefit ; find in order to be near lier physicinus, she was 
taken back to Dublin. Gii the 2dth of April 1835, Mrs. Hemans 
dictated her last poetical eJIbrt, the * Habbatli iSoniiet.' She continued 
to sink gradually till Alny 12, 1835, wlicii, after a long and quiet sleep, 
she died without a sigh or movement, liilie was buried in 8tw Anne's 
CJjurch, J.)uw8on -street, Dublin, which is close to the house in which 
sho dit-d. A tablet was erected by her brothers in the cathedral of 
at, Asaph, “in memory id* Felicia Hemuus, whose character is best 
poiirirayed in her writings.*’ A volume of * Foeticttl Remains ' was 
published after her death. 

Mrs. Hemans's love of the art to which she had devoted herself was 
intense, and her appreciation of it was serious and high, as a means 
to ]mrify uud elevate the mind. In her later years her religious 
iinpressioiiH became stronger, and her poetry became more tinctured 
with religious thoughts and ft elitigs. Foetry was the object of all her 
studies, and she sought for its materials in liistory, voyages and 
travels, and the line arts ; but lier especial delight wo-s to contemplate 
the seems of nature in all their aspects of beauty, and to muse upon 
the uBsociuiions and symputhiea connected with thorn, ilci* thoughts 
are uii borrowed, are never vague or indistinct, aud always scorn to 
How naturally from the scone or circumstance ]irosciit to her mind. 
fc>he is most siicccrsfui when the subject is native, something which 
she has soon, or something which by its associations calls up the 
sympathies which are familiar to her. Her poetry is thus peculiarly 
aud strikingly the representation of her own character, of the thoughts 
aud fcoliugs of the woman ; it is essentially lyrical and descriptive, 
iilh'd with imagery, sometiuics overflowing with it. She has no 
dramatic jiovvcr; she cannot cuter into the thoughts ami feelings of 
others; she can only exhibit her own. Her tragedy was deservedly 
uuudexrmod. Her great defect is the similarity of tone and treatment 
which pervades all her works. Many of her lyrical x^icccs are 
exceedingly beautiful. 

((HiuiTcy, J/cfaoh'jf o/ Mrs, J/cnians ; Miv. Ilomuns's Pocnis.) 

IIEMINGFUUJ), WALTER, sometimes called HEMlNGlUTIiaH, 
a canon regular of the Austin l*riory fif Giseburn, or Gisb* trough, iu 
Yorkshire, where he died iu 1347. His history, which begins from 
the Norman Coiiqutst, coutiuucs to the reign of King Pidward II. It 
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was first published by Gale iu his ‘Soriptoroe V.,’ fol., Oxford, 1687 ; 
and again by Heamc, in 2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1731. 

IIEMLING, HANS. [Memijko, Hakb.] 

HEMSTERHUYS, TIBERIUS, the sou of a ¥*rouch physician, was 
bom ut Groningen iu 1685. He entered the university of that town 
in his fourteenth year, aud studied theology aud philology under 
Braun, oriental literature under Schultous, aud mathomaticB and philo- 
sophy under Bernouilli. He afterwords went to Leyden to hear the 
lectures of Ferizonius on luicient history, where he was engaged to 
put ill order the manuscripts belonging to the university library. In 
his nineteenth year he was appointed professor of mathematics aud 
philosophy at Amsterdam, aud shortly afterwards undertook to com- 
plete an edition of Pollux which Lederlin had loft unfinished. Bentley 
in it wo letters to HemBterhu 3 ^B pointed out the faults of this edition, 
which so much discouraged Hemstorhuy.s that he did not ojien a Greek 
book for two mouths aftcrwaiils. Conscious of his own deficiencies, 
ho Iresolvofl to accpiire an accurate knowledge of the Greek liiuguage, 
iuid for that puriiose read through all the Greek writers iu chrono- 
logical order. In 1720 ho succeeded LamViert Bos at f'ranecker as 
professor of Greek; aud iu 1740 removed to Leyden, where ho was 
also professor of the same hiuguugo. He died April 7th 1766. 

IJenisterhiiys did not write much, but ho was uii accurate and 
laborious scholar ; aud it was priucijially owing to his repulatioii and 
exertions that the study of the Greek language, which liad been greatly 
neglected iu Holland, again became general in that country. He intro- 
duced wiiat lias been called the analogical systeiii, wliich prevailed in 
the universities of Tlolluiid for a long time, and which is fully develop(‘(l 
iu the wiitiugs of Leiiuep. Hemsterhuys was not onl^' a good classical 
scholar, but ho was acquainted with several of the oriental languages, 
and had a considerahlu reputation for his knowledge of luathemaiics 
aucl philoso])hy. 

The princifial works of TTemstcrhii 3 ’s are : — the latter part of the 
edition of ‘ Pollux ' by Lederlin, 1706 ; ‘ ljuclaiii Collocpiia et 'J'iuioii,’ 
1708 ; ‘ Plutus ' of Aristophanes, 1744 ; ‘Ijatiii Uratioiis,' published by 
Yalckenuer, 1784; Latin trauslatiou of the ‘.Birds' of Aristoj»hanes, 
iu the edition of Kuster; ‘Notes and Emoudatiiins on Xenophon of 
Kpliosus/ inserted in the third volume of the ‘ jMiscollanea Uritica ' of 
Amsterdam. He also edited the earl 3 ' part id' the edition of Lnciau, 
which was completed by Reitz. The life of Heiiistcrhuys has been 
written by Kiiliiiken. 

IIK'NAULT, Cl I A RISES', IE AN, boi’n at I'aris in 1685, was the son 
of a ferinicr'geucral. He showed at an early age a taste for literature, 
aud wrote several poems. Being made iuteudaut-general of the (|tieeii's 
household, he became by his ]>leasing address and suavity of iiiaruiers 
a great favourite with the high society of the capital, lie was also 
appointed president of the Court of Eu(|UctcB. In 1 723 ho was made 
a lueinher of the Kroiich Ac:ad(;m 3 '. At the ago of lift 3 '^ ho withdrew 
from the fashionable w’did, and gave himself up cntii’ely to study aud 
to x^ructiccs of devotion ; but his diivotioii was free from muroseiiess 
or superstition. Ho died at Paris in 1770. The work for which 
Heuault is best kuoAVii is his * Abivgc Clironologique de riiistoire do 
France,' which is a very good model of works of that kind. It has 
gone through numerous ediiious, and has boon translateil into soveral 
languages. In two sinull volumes the author has registered under 
each year every event of any importance iu the uniials of the J^'rciicli 
muuarch 3 ^, from its first cstablislinient to the death of Louis .XIV. : 
with a hu])}»y eoiiciseuess of expression he has cleared up many 
doubtful or controvei'ted points, aud he has introduced many wise, 
moral, and political relhtctioijs on the character of men aud times. 
The nrrangoineut is clear, and the hand of a man discply versed in 
the laws and the rceon.ls of his country is visible throughout the work. 
Heuault has hud mauy imitators uud continuators. llduauit wrote 
also ‘ Histoire Critique de 1* ICtablisscuieut des Frau^rois duns les ( iaules/ 
and several dramatic works collected under the title of ‘ Pieces do 
Thefitre,' 1 vol. 8vo, 1770. 

liENDERSON, THOMAS, was the son of a resx>ectable tradesman 
at Dundee, where ho was born Dccoiiibor 28, 1798. After an educa- 
tion such as his native town could oiibrd, ho was apprenticed to a 
wriUfr (or attorney) fur six years. At the end of this term he was 
sent to Edinburgh, ut the age of twenty-one,' to completo his legal 
instruction. Ho was then successively secretary to the celebrated 
juiige John Clerk of Eldin, the Earl of Laudeixlide, and the Lord 
Advocate Jcll'rcy, imd iu these omploymcuts ho continued till 1831. 

During his residence ut Dundee, Henderson acquired a taste for 
Xiractical ostixiuomy, us well us for the history and literature of that 
sdouce. At Edinburgh ho frequented the observatory, then a very 
small establishment, but sufliciently well equijiped to give valuable 
opportunities to a learner. Weak heidth and a tendency to disorder 
in the eyes are very poor aids to an astronomer, but they did not 
hinder Mr. Henderson from bringing himself into notice, though his 
scientific pursuits could only be the relaxations of a life of business. 
In 1824 lie began to communicate with Dr. Thomas Young, then 
HU])ci'iutciiduiit of the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ whom ho ossiateil both 
b 3 ' methods aud calculations. The cuusequeneu was, that at Young's 
death it was found that ho hud placed in the hands of Professor 
Rigaud a memorandum, desiring that the Admiralty might be im- 
mediately informed, as soon as his death should take place, that ho 
know of no one more comx>etcnt than Mr. Henderson to be appointed 
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hia Bucceasor. The government however confided tlie trust to Mr. 
Pond, the aatrononier royal, who immediately olTered Mr. Henderson, 
on terms of romuncration, employment for a great part of his time. 
This ofibr was not acoopted : but on the death of Mr. Fallows tho 
Admiralty proposed to Mr. Henderson to succred him in the charge 
of the observatory at the Cape of Good llopo. This offer was 
accepted; and from April 18^2, the date of his arrival ot tho Cape, 
he must be considered as a professional astroiifsiiier. 

After vif^i'oiiH application to his duties for little more than a year, 
he found bis health and spirits give way. His isolated position and 
separation from Lis family, accompanied by tho knowledge that ho 
was subject to a disorder of the heart, which might at any time, and 
which finally did, pnivo fatal, made him wish to return to Scotland. 
He came back accordingly in 1833, with a rich store of observations, 
the roductiou of which he imposed upon himself os a voluntary duty. 
In 1834, by an agreement between the government and the Astro- 
nomical Institution of Edinburgh, the latter gave up their observatory 
to the uiiivorsity, the government agreeing to appoint and provide for 
an astrouoDior, who was also to liold tho professorship of practical 
sistronoiiiy in tho university. On the recommendation of the Astro- 
nomical So.''ioty of London, to whom Ltird Melbourne applied for 
advice, Mr. Henderson was appointed the first astronomer royal for 
Scotland. Here, in tlic midst of his friends, and in the position 
which, of all that could have been imagined, lie woiihl have ciiosen 
for himself, he puri^ued his observations and researches till his death, 
which took place suddenly, November 23, 1814. 

A very full account of Mr. Hciidei'sou's astrouomic.al writings will 
be found iu the * Annual Rejiort of the Astronomical Society for 
with a list of liis writings, wliicli consist of u]>wai‘ds of seventy com- 
munications, of diiferent degrees of magnitude and importaxicf:, to 
dillereiit scientific ]>uh1icutioi:B, iiidopeTideiitly of the volumes of 
obsf'rviitioiis which issued from the Edinburgh Observatory. We , 
might ]>articularise wbat he did on occnltatituis, on the solar and ! 


In 1550 ho concluded tho war which was then pending witli England, 
which gave up to him lloulogiie for the sum of 400,000 crowus. About 
this time Mary Stuart, tho queen of Scotland, then a minor, came to 
Fr.uico under the guardianship of her uncles of Guise, and was betrothed 
t€> Francis, son of Henri. In 155*^ Henri assisted Maurice, elector of 
Saxony, and Albert, manpiis of llrandenbuig, who had united for the 
defence of the religious and civil liberties of Germany against 
Charles V. ^ Henri invaded Jiorraine. and took Met?:, Toni, and 
Veriluii, which were from that time annexed to Fr.mco. it is curious 
to BOO the Frouch government, wliicdi piu'sccutcd ProteBtantiam at 
liome, taking up arms for tho ]>rofesseil purpose of supporting the 
Protesbiuts of Germauy. After the abdication of (Miarles V. the war 
continued between his successor Philip 11. and Henri, whoso troops, 
under the command of the Constable Montmorency, were dofoatod by 
the Spaniards at tho battle of St. Quentin in IfioT : the Prouch arms 
w'crc likewise iinsuccossful on tlie side of Italy, whore the Duke of 
Alba commanded the Spaniards. Tho war ended in 1 55^1 by tho peace 
of Chateau-tkimbresis, by which Calais, which had been taken the year 
beforo by tho Duke of Guise, remained in the hands of tho Kroncli. 
At tho same time a double xnarriage was concluded between b'ltKiibeth, 
Henri s daughter, and Philip II. of Spain ; and between Margaret, 
Henri's sister, and the Duke of Savoy. Tho festivals given on this 
occasieii had a tragical end. Ibmri was acciiloiitally \v<»iiiided at a 
touriiameiit by the t'ount of Moutgomory with the hlmffc of liis broken 
spear, which struck the king on the right eye. Henri died shortly 
after, July lOtli Uy his wife, Catlioriiio de* Medici, he had four 

sous, of wliom three reigned in succession after him, beginning with 
the eldest, J^Vaiicisir. Ifo also left several natural children hy various 
iniMtressos. He had none however by his principal female favourite, 
Diana do Poitiers, whom he inaile Duchess of Valentinois, and who 
survived him. The great infliieiico of the Guises began under his 
reign. [Guisk, Dpkks or.| 

IlFNItl HI., horn at KiMiiaiiiebleaii in 15.11, w:im the third sou of 


lunar parallaxe.s, Ac,; but it will bettor suit our limits and tho nature TTeiiri Tl. Under tho reign of his brother, (diaries IX.., when ho was 
of the subjects, to refer the reader to tho memoir just cited, and to called tho Duke of Aujoii, he fought eoiirageuiisly iit tho battles of 
con fine ourselves to a mention of the manner in which his name is i .larnac and Mnneon tour against tho 11 iign cunts, hi J 573 lie was cioctcil 
connected with the discovery of tho parallax of tho fixed stars. Mr. | King of Poland and tht* Hucoessor of Sigismiind Augustus. Henri was 
Henderson, when at the Cape, repeated tho attempt in which Prinkley crowinnl at Cracow ; but a few uiontb.s after, upon licariug of thede:ith 
had failed, namely, the detection of the ellect of parallax tqion the of his brother, Charles iX., bo suddenly quitted Poland and returned 
iiieriiliaii observations. Tho stiirs chosen were a* and a- Ceutaiiri ; to Franco, where lie assumed tlio title of Henri HI. His reign was a 
and tlie results derived from the foruiiT star show discordances, botli reign of unworthy favourites. A luixturo of bigotry and debauehory, 
ill right iiHcciision and declination, very much resembling tliOtSo which of vice and folly, cliaractcrised his court. Under his weak administra- 
liarallax would cause. Mr. Main, in his elaborate invostigatioii of the tioij, factious and civil and religious wars ilesolated France ; and instead 
Triodern claima upon this subject Mem. Astron. 8oc.,* voi. xii.) says of checking party spirit ho was hitnaolf tlu^ leader of a party, and tliat 
that ill the event of a parallax at all comparable to that a-ssignod hy party not the strongest. The king'.s party stoml hotwoeii the other 
Mr. Henderson being ultimately found to belong to the star, ho will two parties, that of the Tiigueurs under Ileiiri of Guise and that ol* tln^ 
I loscrve the merit of the first discovery. Mr. Maclear, Mr. TTeudorson’s Huguenots under Henri of Navarro, and the war which ensued was 
successor, made a new series of observations on the same stars, with appropriately called the War of the Three Henris. At last Paris 
a diiferent instruniciit, from which Mr. Henderson produced re.suUs revolted in favour of the Guises, and Henri had ivcour.so to assas-sin- 
very nearly agreeing with his own. atlon, by causing tho J>uke of Guise and his brother the cardinal to bo 

The private character and social qualities of Mr. TTcndcr.'ion are murdered. Most of the towns of France, indignant at this base a<*t, 

among the pUiasaut recollections of those who knew him. In liis rebelled ; tho parliament of Paris iii.stitutcd his triid ; and the ]»ope 

astronomical career ho resembled his friend Mr. llaily iu bringing to excomniiinioated him. In this emergency, llouri Iblt fora moment 
his subject the most incthodical habits of business. Ho was well his old spirit revive ; he applied for nssistanco to his generous enemy, 
acquainted \vith aHlroiiomicol literature, and wdth other branches of Henri of Nayarn% who joined him with liis arm}’, repulsed the Duke 
science; and ut diiferent times siijiplieil the places of the professors of of Afayonne, the leader of tht^ League, and tho two kings laid siege to 
mathematics and of natural philosophy in the University of Ediii- Paris. J>uring this siege a Dominican monk, named Jacques Ulemnnt, 
burgh. He formed a great attachment to the methods of the German cxcileil by the declamations of tho iiiguour.s, iissassinatod llciiri II L. 
astronomers, auvl his models were M M. Piossol and Struve. Hisdi^ter- at St. Cloud. Henri died on tho liud of Angu.st ir>8t). He loft no 
iiiiuaiion to bo well acquainted with all that was doing abroad made issue, and in him terminated the dynasty of Valoi.s, which had reigned 
him collect an astronomical library which, for a man of his very in France since the aooession of Philip VI. in 1328. 
limited moans, was of extraordinary extent and goodness; and tho.^^e HENRI IV., king of France and of Navarre, born at Pau in the 
who knew him remember the ready manner ill which he couM produce Hearn, the 15th of December 1553, wiia descended iu a direct line 
the results of his reading. Of his writings we may say briefly that, from Robert, count of (!!lertnoiit, sixth sfin of T^ouis IX., who married, 
in addition to their vulnablo masses of observations, they abound in in 1272, Pcalrix of Hurguiidy, licirei5S of liourboii, and as.sumcd tbc: 
all that distinguisbcB the astronomer, properly so called, fjfOm the arms and the name of Hourbon. [Poukiion.] Henri's fathor, Antoine 
Duter of pbenonieuo. dc Rourbori, married Jeanne d’Aibrct, only daughter aiirl licircss <»f 

HENRI T. of France, son of King Robi^rt, and grandson of JTngiies Henri d’Albrct, king of Navarre, after whoso death, in 1535, Antoine 

C'apet, Hiiccccded his father in July 1031, being then about twemty- became king of Navarre in right of his wdfe. Henri IV., during his 

seven years of age. His mother, Constance of Provence, who wished youthful years, was traiiie<l up to hardiness and yirivatioiis in bis 
to favour her younger son Robert, excited a civil war, iti which Kudes, native mountains, after which he was sent to tho French court till 
count of Champagne, and Raid win, count of Flanders, took her part, 1500, wlien his mother Jennue d'Albcrt recalled him to Pau and hail 
while the Duke of Normandy assisted Henri. Peaco was made by him instructed in the Calvinist coiumuniou. In 150!) he was ackuow- 
Henri givuig to Lis brother Robert the duchy of Burgundy, which was ledgcil at La Jbichclle as the leader of tho Calvinists, and fought nt 
tho bogiiiiiiDg of the first ducal house of Burgundy. In tho year 1035 the battles of .biriuMt find Moncontour iu the same year. After tho 
Robert le Diable, duke of Normandy, died; and his son, William tbo peace of 1570 he was invited to the French court, and two years after 
i^tanl, who succeeded him, was assisted by Henri in defeating several ho married Margaret, sister of Uharles IX. By tins death of bin 
rivals who claimed tho dukedom. A new pretender however arose mother, June 1572, bo became King of Navarre. At the massacre of 
some time after iu the person of William of Arques, cousin to the late tho St. Barthelciiii, which followed close upon his marriage, llouri's 
duke; and Henri of France, who had now become jealous of tho power life was spared on condition of his becoming a Jtonian (Jatliolic; but 
of William the Bastard, assisted his competitor, who liowevcr was in • as the court did not trust a coiiversioti which was extorted by fear, 
the end defeated by the Bastard about tho year 1017. Henri married ; he was kept under watch as a statfj pi-i.-oncr for about three years, 
ill 1044 Anna, daughter of Jaroslav, duke of Russia, by whom Le had Having escaped in 1570, he put himself again at the lioad of the 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Philip, wa.s crowned at Rheims in | Calvinists, and began a series of hiizardous and hard-fought campaigns, 
1059, at seven years of age, by order of his father, who died in tho interrupted by short cossatioiis of arms whenever Henri III. of kVanoo 
following year, leaving Philip I. under the guardianship of Baldwin, made promises of peace and toleration to his Calvinist subjects, — 
Borl of Flanders. [Baldwin iV.] promises which he or the Guise never failed to break. Henri won the 

UENHl IL, born in 1518, succeeded his father, FranciB I., in 1547. battle of Coutras in Quyonne, October, 1587, in which his antagonist 
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tho Duke of Joycuse was killed. In 15S9 lie mode bin peace with 
Henri III., and joined him agiiiuBt the League. ITonri III. before he 
expirad named tho king of Navarro iih hie eucceRHor, telling him at the 
same time thnt lie winhed liiui a ijuieter reign than hU own had been. 
Uouri howovur wuh oppoeed by one half of the kingdom, which 
obeyed the Duke of kluyenuo, whom the parliament of Paris had 
appointed Lieutenant-General, and he was obliged to raise the siege 
of the capital. 

He soon after gained tho battles of Arques and Ivry, received some 
reiuforcenieuts from Elizabeth of Englanil, and pursued tho war with 
renowt'd vigour. At last in 1593 Henri began nogociations with 
several of the leaders of the licaguo, and as a preliminary condition 
of their submission he was induced to make a public profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith at St. Denis on the 25th of July of that year. 
In March 1594 Paris opened its gates to him, and Rouen and other 
cities followed the example of the capital. (Charles, duko of Guise, 
likewise made his submission. In the following year the pope acknow- 
ledged Henri, and in 1596 the Duko of Mayoiine submitted. It 
was not however till 1598 that all France acknowledged Henri, nine 
years after his assuiniitioii of the crown. The peace of Vervius, 
concluded in that year, put an esud to the interference of Spain in the 
iifluirs of France. From that time till his death Henri enjoyed peace, 
with the exception of a short campaign ngainst the Duke of Savoy in 
the year 1600, which terminated in favour of tho h'rencli arms. 

'i'ho king applied himself to reform the adminiNtration of justice, to 
restore order in the iiuuuces, and to promote industry and commerce. 
He established new manufactories ; ho introduced phuitations of 
iiiiilberry-trceB and the rearing of silkworms, and he began tho 
botanical garden of Montpellier. He eiubellishod Paris, and founded 
the hospital of Ija Chari td Chnitienue for invalid oftict^rs and soldiei's; 
he added to the collection in the royal lilirary, and encouraged and 
rewarded men of learning, among others Grotius, Isaac C'asaiibou, 
JoHopli Scaligcr, J.)e Thou, Malherbe, &c. In bis foreign politics be 
was the ally of England ; he supported tho independence of Holland, 
and took tho jiart of the I’rotestants of Germany agaiiist tho 
encroachments of Rudolf II. Henri was censured for his tshange 
of religion, and by none more eariiciKily ibun by his faithful friend and 
counsellor, Duplessis Moriiay. On the other hand, many of the Roman 
Catholics never believed his conversion to he sincere. Hut the truth 
probably was that Henri, accustomed from his infancy to the life of 
camps and the hurry of dissipalioii, was not ea|)able of serious religious 
meditation, and that he knew ns little of tho religion which he forsook 
UH of that whicli he embraerd. In his long conference at CLartres in 
Septouibcr 1593 with Duplessis Moruay, which took place after his 
abjuration, ho told his friend that the step he had taken was one not 
only of prudence but of absolute necessity; that his adectious i*emaiucd 
the same towards bis friends and subjects of the reformed communion ; 
and ho expressed a hcqie that he should one day he able to bring about 
li iiuiuii between the two religions, which, he obscTved, dilTered less in 
essentials than was supposed. To which Duplessis replied, that no 
such union could ever bo etVccted in Fmiioe unless the pope's jiower 
W’orc first entirely abolished. (‘ Mihuoires et Correspond ance do 
J)up1cssis Moruay .dc])uis i*an 3571 jusqu’eu 1623,* Paris, 1824-34.) 

i{y the Edit de Nantes, promulgated in 159S, Henri gave what ho 
thuiiglit a full ledress of the grievances under which his Protestant 
subjects had so long laboured, and such it w'ould have ])roved, had 
the provisiouB of the edict beoii honestly and fully carried into efiect, 
and had not tho king’s intentions been frustrated in great incuisure by 
tho hitulenmcc of the difi'oreiit parliaiiieuts and courts of justice. 
Henri fouiiil the finances of the kingdom iu a most wretched condi- 
tion ; of 150 inillioiiH of livres taken IVoin the people only 30 millions 
reached tho king’s collers. His able minister Sully had the task of 
restoring order iu this iinanclal chaos. Ho ado^ited the method of 
letting the taxes by public auction ; he entered into a rigorous examina- 
tion of the accounts of former rcceivers-geuerul aud other agents, and 
introduced forms of accounts wliich were to be filled up and accom- 
panied with tlie necessary vouchers, so that no ]»retouce was left for 
obscurity or omissiun. J during a ministry of fifteen years he reduced 
the iaillo five milliouB of livres, and other imposts ono-holf : he 
redeemed 135 millions of debt, while be added four millions to the 
king’s revenue, utid left 35 iiiillions in tho treasury, besides a value 
of 12 millions in arms and ammunition, 5 millions expended in 
fortifications, and above 26 millions on public works and royal 
gratuities. (Hressou, * Histoire Fiuanci^ro de la France,' Paris, 1 829.) 
IMie sympathy wliicli Henri felt and showed for the liumblcr classes 
of his subjects, whom his i>redec€HiHorH had looked upon as an inferior 
race of beings, would alone be sullicient to account for his jiopularity 
w'itli the French people— a popularity which has survived all the 
eventful changes in that country. He is the only king of tho old 
monarchy whoso memory is still popular iu France. His brilliant 
qualities, his tastes, even his fuiliugs, such as his excessive gallantry, 
were national, and they flattered the self-love and the vanity of the 
people. ** He was/’ says tho President Hinault, “ his own general aud 
his own minister, lie united to a blunt frankness the most dexter- 
ous policy, to the most elevated sentiments a delightful simplicity of 
manners, and to an undaunted courage a most touching feeling of 
humanity aud benevolence. Ho often forgave, and when forced to 
punish, us in the case of Biron, he did It with extreme regret. His 


life was repeatedly attempted by assassins who were stimulatod by 
the old fanaticism of tho League ; and at last ho was stabbed to death 
ill his carriage, by Ravaillac, on the 14th May IGIO. He was succooded 
by his sou Louis XIII., under the guardianship of bis consort Maria 
de’ MedicL The grief for his death was deeply felt all over France. 
(*MdmoireH de Sully;' Hdnault and the other Franoh historians: 
Thomas, * Essai sur les Eloges ; ' and a collection of lionri's most 
remarkable sayings and doings, entitled 'L’Esprit de Henri IV.,' Paris, 
1769.) Lenglot du Freanoy, in the fourth volume of bis ‘ Journal do 
Henri IIL/ has published many letters of Henry IV. When the royal 
tombs at St. Denis were ransacked in the time of the Revolution (1793), 
the body of Henry IV. was found in very good x^^servatiou : his 
features appeared hardly changed.- 

IT ENRICO. [Daiula, Henrico Cateuina.] 

HENRV 1., King of England, surnamed Beauclerc, or the Scholar, 
was the fourth and youngest son of William the (Jouqueror, by his 
queen Matilda of Flanders, and was born in 1068 at Selby iu York- 
shire, being the only one of tho sons of the Conqueror who was an 
Englishmau by birth. Ills surname attests that he had received a 
more litcnury education than was then usually given either to the sons 
of kings or to lay men of any rank ; and this advantage! was secoudeil 
by natural abilities of a superior ordor. k^’Oui an early ago he and 
his next brotlier, William, appear to have monopolised the favour of 
their father to the exclusion of his eldest son, Robert (Richard, tho 
second son, died iu his 3 *outh); aud Robert's first recourse to arms is 
even attributed to Lis indignation at having one day had a pitcher of 
w'atcr thrown down upon his head, iu mockery or sport, at the town 
of L’Aigle ill Noraiaudy, by his two younger brothers, and at his 
father's refusal to punish them for the insult. If this iuciileut took 
places at all it must however have been when Henry was a mere 
child, not beyond his eighth or ninth year : bis brother William was 
about twelve years bis senior. In the lost days of their father's ri*igu 
jealousies arose between these two brothers ; aud iu this new family 
quarrel the father seems to have attached himself to the one who wiis 
on tho whole most like himself in character. At his death in 1087, 
the Coiiqurror expressed his wish that William should be his successor 
in tho crown of England, and only left Henry a legacy of 50nu/. of 
silver. With 3000/. of this however Henry soon after obtained, from 
tho facility of his brotlier Robert, tlio whole of the district of (joteiitiu, 
coTiipreheniliug nearly a third of Normandy. Although iu the first 
instance a quarrel between tho two arose out of this bargain, they 
were afterwards reconciled; aud iu 1090, when tin; intrigues of 
William, now king of England, had excited a revolt of tho Norman 
barons agaiust itobert, Henry came to the assistance of the latter, and 
was ehieily instrumental iu juitting down the iuKurrection, Upon this 
occasion llemy gave a striking ]»roof of tlie relentless determination 
of bis character. Conan, a rich burgess of Rouen, one of tile most 
active and powerful of those who had taken part in the treason, having 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, Duke Robert thought it ininish- 
meui oiiougli to condemn liini to perpetual iuiprisonmeut ; but Henry, 
dceuiing it cxpcdicxil to have better security agaiust his future attempts, 
led the unfortunate man, on pretence of giving him a view of the sur- 
I roiiiidiiig country, to the highest tower of the castle iu which lie was 
confined, and threw him over tho battlements. Wlieii Jtubert and 
William made peace the following year, they turned their united arms 
against Henry, who was soon cuiupolled to evacuate even bis last 
stronghold — the fortress built 011 the lofty rock of »Si. Michael ; after 
which he wandered about for some two years in a state of nearly 
comph^te destitution. At leugth, on the invitation of the iubabitsuits 
of the town of J>omfroiit, he assumed the govoriirnent of that place ; 
aud it would aiipear that from this jioin/ d*tij»pui he gradually I'aiseil 
I hiuiHelf to the repossession of nearly all the tcrritoi-y that he had lust. 
He also became reconciled to Rufus, and was iu Kuglsuid and iu the 
Now Forest with that king when be came by his death (2ud of August 
1100). That sudden and mysterioua event (which very i>oBsibly his 
baud or liis cuntrlvunco may have caused, and into which at least ho 
never instituted any inquiry), made Henry king of England. His 
reign is reckoned from Sunday the 3nl of August, on which <lay he 
was crowned iu Westminster Abbey by Maurice, bishop of I^oudou. 
The next day ho published a charter confirming the rights and liberties 
both of the Church and of the nation, and promisiiig tho restoration 
of tho laws of the Confessor, with only such alterations as had been 
made in them by his father. All the circumstaucea of Henry’s acoea- 
sion furnish strong evidence of the great importance which the Saxon 
population ha<l already recovered since the Conquest. Henry from tlie 
first put forward his English birth us one of his chief claims to 
acceptance with his subjects ; and he hastened to strengthen this title 
by on act which almost amounted to a tacit admission that the rights 
of the olfl Saxon line wore not yet extinct — his marriage with Maud, 
or Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, and niece of Edgar 
Atlieling, which, after a delay oocasiouod by the reluctance of the 
priucoHB to unite herself to the supplantcr of her house, and by the 
circumstuuce of her having been at least designed to pass her days as 
tho inmate of a nunnery, if she had not actualiy taken the veil, was ut 
last celebrated on Sunday the 11th of November. As soon as he 
assumed the crown, Heiiiy affected a complete change of manners, 
laying aside the open licentiousness in which he had heretofore 
indulged, aud with much apfiareut zeal clearing the court of the 
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mistreKBa!! ami profligata minionR of the lale king; but this show of 
reformation, like moat of liia other professions, was soon fouml to bo 
mert-ly an expedient adopted for the purposes of the moment. 

T. he history of the roigu oiwns with tlio coiiteat botweeii Henry and 
hiH elder brother for the crown. At tho moment of the death of 
Kufus the gallant and thoughtless TUiko Uoberb, after a hrilliaiit 
career of arms in the Holy Land, was lingering on liLa return home in 
the south of Italy, detaiued there by the fascinations of the beautiful 
Sibylla, daughter of the Ci>unt of '(Jonvei*sauo, whom he eventually 
marriofl and brought with him to Normand}^ After his arrival in his 
own territories ho threw away inoro time in a succession of festive 
displays, but at last he prepar«*d to make a descent upon England. 
He lauded with a considerable force at Portsmouth, soon after Whit- 
suntide, 1101, J!ut this ellbrt ended in nothing: Henry, having an 
army assembled at I’evense}', marched forward and overtook liis 
brother before he could reach WiiielicstiT, of which it was his object 
to obtain possession. After some ncgoidation the two ])ritices met in 
a vacant space between the armies, aiul in a i’ow minutes agreed to 
make up their diUcreuces on the terms of Henry retaining England 
and Ttobert Normandy, with tho proviso that if either died without 
legitimate issue the survivor should be his heir. The easy ieinjier of 
the one brother and the cnift of the other are ntjually conspicuous in 
this treaty, by which Uonry extricated hiiuHclf at little or no cost from 
all tho inconveniences and hazards of his j)resent position, while Robert 
at once rolimpiislicd the whole object in dispute, bating only what 
part of it he may have conceived was made over to him in liis (jualificd 
and precarious reversionary right. It was by no means Henry’s intention 
however that ho shonhl or-'cape oven at this sacrifice. Several of the 
English barons who possessed estates in No^mand 3 ^ anxious for their 
own intcresta to secnirc the union of the two countrit's, had taken part 
in Roberts atteTn])t : it was one nf the .stipulations of the treaty that a 
full pardon should bo exteiKhsl to all the subject.'i of eitlicr hrothc*r 
who might thus have gone over to the other; but no (sooner w'as the | 
duke retiirn(!d to Normandy than Henry ]>i‘occcded to take systematic 
measiireR fop <;fl»a-tiug the ruin of the Irading baruiis who had deserted 
him. In this way lie soon provok(al a serh^s of petty insunvetions in 
I'jiiglaiid, which he easily crushed, extinguishbig thereby, one after 
another, all tlic persons that were most obnoxious to him, aud ac<piiring 
their e.stat»*s to di.stril>iite among new men who were his thivoted 
adhyronts. Tlicso proceedings couhl not fail to rouse the iiidignatioii 
of Rnhcrt, and Hoiir^' was not slow in taking advantage of the courses 
into which liis in itated feelings drove him, to declare that tlie peace 
between them was. for ever at an cud. Oircuiiistaiices were now in 
cv(?ry wav* much more favourable for the hhigltsh king than when he 
foiTiiorl^' coiitrive.d to avoid a contest of arms with his brother: on 
the one hand, some years of i)o.'<s<'ssion had established him more 
/irmly on \iu tliiMne; on the other, tho .-strength of Duke Robert was 
}»rokeii and wasted, and his extr.wagance and mi«igovorninont liod both 
disnipate.il his moans of every di^scripthm and looseucil the very bamre 
of his .‘^tivercigiily. lleniy, in ilic lir..t iustanco. called upon him to 
ccfdo tlio ilui:hy lor a tmin of money or an annual pension; he then 
(1105), on this (leinand being scornfully rejected, crossed over to 
Normandy ;it the herul of an army, and speedily made himself master 
orinan 3 » of the chief jihices nf strength. 

Ihe iollowiiig v iinr the English king, who liad rotiirned home, again 
crossed the sivus with a nnu’e iiiiiiierous force than lieibre. About the 
end of Jul^' lie conimi'iieetl the .siege of the castle of Tench ebrai ; 
Robiirt, after .smuc time, advaiiiicil to its relief; ainl on the ‘JSth of 
SeptembiU’ .a Jong aud .«angniin!jry battle was fought hrtween the two 
l)rotIier.-i hefore the wall.-i id’ that fortress, tho result of whii.’li was the 
utter ruiii of Robert and his cinisc. He liirnsolf, after :i. bt.st .sploinlid 
tlisjda^’ ol ilie htsroic valour which ho had alwa^’s shown, was taken 
pri-oiiiM*, with loo of hi.s knights. JJc was condemned by his brother 
to coniineiuimt I'm* life. According to .Matth(‘w Paris, an uusiiccessful 
atteinpt whioli he toon after made to ellect his cHca])e was diabolically 
]iiinished, on the order of Jiis mercilens broUier, by ilnj extiiietii'-n of 
his tight : a basin of iron made red-hot was held hclbre his e^'ch, which 
were kept open by force, until they were burned blind ; ami in thU 
etate^ tho miserable princi; survived for twenty-eiglit ^'eais, dj’ing in 
Cardiil (Ja.'-.tle, at the age of eighty, in February llli/i, not (juitii twelve 
xiioiitiis before Henry: but the story seems inconsistent with the 
stfitomeut of William td* Malmesbuiy, a coiiteiiijiorary, that the only 
evil lie endured was that of solitufle. Imuiediaicl^' after the victory 
of Tcnchebrai Henry was, without o]>j)ositio]i, acknowledged their 
duke by the Norman barons. About Iho same time also wus tc nni- 
nated by a compromise, for the present, the dispute with Anselm, tho 
archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, on the snbjcict (jf investiture.**, which had 
been proceeding ever since the commciicemeiit of the reigu. [Ansi:i.m.| 
Tim next six or pevcii yeais pa.s.'^cd without any events of much 
moment. Tii mil however Henry was attacked in Noriiiaiidy by 
Louis VI. of France and J''ulk, carl of An jou, acting in Ci^nfedcrac^^ in 
support of tlio interests of William, styled Fitz-Rohuit, the son of 
3Juke Robert, who had escaped tlio vt-ngeaiicc td' his uncle, ami became 
from tbis tiin*^ a rallying ]ioiiit for the Iriciida of hi .4 fatlicr s house ami 
tho enemies of tho Euglislr king. "J'ho war lasted fur about two ycaiv, 
and was on the whole adverse to Henry; but lie then inauagetl, with 
his usual dexterity, to bring it to a close by u treaty, which restored 
to him all that he had loal, and for the prcj.-cut wholly detached the 
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Earl dt Anjou from tho C!iu.s 6 of his young protegd. It Inul been 
agreed that a marriage Hhoiild take place between William and tho 
eaiTs daughter, Sibylla. That project was now given up, and it was 
atTHUged instead that Matilda, another daughter of the earl, should ho 
united to Henry's only son, Priuce William of England. But Houry 
seems to have made this engagement with no intention of ever fiil- 
mling it : as soon as it had served its immediate purpose, bo showed 
in tho most open manner his disregard of every stipulation of tho 
treaty. Die cousequenco was tho formation against him of a second 
continental confederacy, in which tho earl and tho king of Franco 
received tho nctivo and y.oaloiis cu-uporatiou of Baldwin, carl of 
Flanders. Another war of about two years followetl. in which success 
inclinod Hometiiiies ti» the one sulo, sometimes to the other; but the 
death of the Earl of h'lauders of a wound received at tho siege of Eu, 
tho secession of the Earl of Anjou, again drawn olf by a renewal of tho 
proposal for tho marriage of his daughter, tho intrigues of Henry with 
the disallectod Norman barons, and, fiiiall^^ the mediation of the pope, 
brought it also, in llilO, to a termination entirely favourable to the 
English king. 

linmediaUdy after this poaeo Henry's brightc.ijt liope.H wore turned 
to sudden niglit by tlie frightful calamity of iho liis.s, on hViday tho 
25th of November, of tho ship in which his sou had embarked at 
Jiarllciir foi- England : with the exception of one individual, a butcher 
of Rouen, all on board jierishod to the xmiiiber of nearly UnO )>orHOiiH, 
including the prince, his half-brother Richard, Ids half-sister Marie, 
and tho Earl of Chester, with hi.s wife and her brother, who wi'ro the 
niece and nephew of tho king, and about LiO of the mombera of tho 
most iiobltj hou.ses of khigland and Normnndv', of whom IS were females. 
Henry is said never to have heon known to smile after this blow. It 
did not however extinguish his spirit of ambition. Two years before 
this hn had Io.st hi.s consort, tho good (Jiiocn Maud ; and a daughter, 
Matilda, married in lll-l t«» the Emperor Houry V., wa .4 now his only 
legitiiiidto progeii}’. In the ln»po (»f male ollspring, he now (February 
2iid 1121) ortpoustMl the^'oiiiigainl beautiful Adi*laD, nr Alice, daughter 
of GcolIro 3 ^ duko of Lonvaiiio. Scarcely had he entered Into this 
alliance w'hen ho found himself called to meet a now i-evolt in Nor- 
mandy, excited by the restless I’ulk, earl of Anjou, who now having 
loot ail hope of the English marriage, liad renewed his connection with 
Fitz-Rob(;rt, and again alTIiUicod to him his younger daughter Sibylla, 
putting him in the meuiiiime in possession of the earldom of Mons. 
But this movement was very soon put down hy Henry, who al.so 
contrived once moi-e to gain over tho licklo aiul vmial Earl of Anjou, 
and MO to dc.privo tho Norman prince of the hand uf the fair .Sibylla, 
when lie had it almost in his gras]i. 

When four or five years of Ids Hecond marriage had passed without 
producing any iHsuc, Henry determinoil upon the bold enttsrjiriso uC 
endeavouring to Kiamre the succession to his dniiiiiuoiis for his dau!*h- 
icr, the Empress Matilda, who had bccDine a widow by tho death of 
her husb ind in 1125. On ChristTnas-day 11215 t-hc was mmidiiioii.< 4 ly 
declared his heir, in a great comicil of the lonls spiritual ami tomjioral 
iw.'-eujblcd at Windsor Castle. 'Jlic following year, in the octaves of 
Whit-*iiritid«', .sins was married to Ocofi’rey, suriiainitci i*lant«gcnet, tlie 
son uf Fulk, call oj' Anjou, to whom, although only a boy uf sixtee'ii, 
hi.s fatln'r had renounced that carMom on his departure for tho Holy 
Laud, where he wus a few years afuirwards clectetl King of .Jerusalem. 
Soon after this uettlcmcnt of his daughter, Henry was relieved of a 
source of ]»crp(jtual aiiiio^vaiice and n])prt'lieii.sioii I 13 ' the death of his 
nephew Willi.-im l''itz Robert, which t>»ok jdace 011 the 27tli of 
1 12 s, in the twciity-Hixlh \i*ar of liis age. 'I'his jiriiHa* liail not b ‘cn 
ahaiuloiicil by King Louis of Eranre, who, after giving him in 
marriage Joan of Morienne, the sister of ids queen, had first put him in 
possession of the countries of routoiae, Cliaumunt, ami tho Vexin, and 
thou, on the murder of Charlca the t.lood, had inversted him with the 
earldom of Flanders. The intrigues aud ih-i money of Henry Jiow- 
ever speedily Htirrod up against him a revolt of a party of his 
Flemish subjects, who putting Thiedric or Thierry, lainlgnivc of 
Ah-ai'^e, at their head, oiideavourcil to drive him fro-.ii the country ; 
and it was in a battle witli 'I'lderry, inider the w.dL <if Alu.st, th:it in 
the niomont of victory he rectivcil tlnj wound of which lie soon after 
died iu the monastery of St. Omcr. It was not however till March 
11 2 J that Henry’s longings for a grandchild were gratified by tho 
birth of Matilda's first child, Henry, styled Fitz Imi press, afterwards 
Homy IT. Two other sous, (leofirey and William, were born in tho 
course of tho next two yearn. These eveulH liad been preceded by 
such dis-eu.doiiK betweer. the ex-empress mid her husband as at oao 
time occasioned their separation ; aud now that they were again living 
together, Henry and Vds aoii-iu-law quarrelled about tlm Norniua 
ducliy, of vvliicli the latter wi^hc>l to be put in iiuinediale po.-^su.'ision, 
according to a promise wliich he said hacl been given on hi.s marriage. 
Erom tin so family broils Henry was t>nly deliv»ri*c.l ly liis death, 
which took place at Roiieii on Sunday the Jst of Dina.inber 1125, 
being the seven ih day of an illue.-s brought 011 by caring to eX(MJf‘S of 
l.'Liiiprisys, after a d. 13 ’ Hjient iu hiintiii r. Me in j completed tho sixty- 
seventh y- ar of biM age and the thirty-fif; li of rjigu. 

Besides the rou and daugiiter born in wedlock tliab havo already 
been mentioned, the geiiLalt*gisL-i as.'^igii to Henry 1 . the following 
utitiiral children: — 1, Rolicrt, earl of (Rouccatur, who died, after a 
dirttingiildiod career, in 11 1'!, l»y Ne-itti, daughter uf Rhees ap-Tiidor, 
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prinoe of South Wal«t- ; 2, Kidiard, drowned in H20 with Prince 
William, by tin* widow of Auj^kil, a uoblemfin of Bcrksliiro ; 3, liogi* 
nald, curl of Cornwall, who diocl in 1170, by Sibylla, daughter of Sir 
Robert Corbet, .•iiid wife of Henry Fitz-ilerbei-t ; 4, Robert, by Kditha, 
daughter of Sigewolf, a Siixoii nobleman; 5, (lilberl; <», William, 
aiii'iiiiiiiud i>e Triiey ; 7, Henry Fitz- Herbert, who was killed in battle 
in 111^7, also, according to oim! account by Nesta; 8, Marie (otherwit^e 
callol Alfiiid, or Adcla), eouuteas of IVrehe, iuiuther of tho»e who 
licrislied ill the Hhipwieek of 1120; 9, Maud, nnirried to Conan the 
Cro.^H, earl of Hrittany ; 10, .luliana, iiiarried to KuKtsLce of Hivtcuil, 
carl of raci'j in Normandy; 11, rouHtunce, married to Roscelin, 
A'iNcoiinl Rcauiuunt in France ; 12, aiiotlier daiigliler, married to 
William <h)et, a Norman ; 13, anotlier, married to Matthew Moiitino- 
re 11 cy, the founder of the illuHtrioii.'. I'Veiicli family of that Buriiaine ; 
niid IJ, Sibylla (otherwise callcil l*3i/.abet.h\ who wan marrieil in lln7 
to Alexander I. of Scotland, ami died i]i 1122, by Flizahcjth, w*ife of 
Gilbert de Clare, carl of Feuibruke, ami father )>y her of the fanioua 
Strongbow. 

The character of Henry Hiiffici(?ntly indicated by the facts that 
have been detailed. In a moral j*oint of view it was det«!stable, but 
in tilt) line of policy and craft it evinced i^ujieilative ability. In the 
midst of all hi.s ]irolligacy and nu8cru]»uluiis ambition however he 
cherished a li*ve of Ictteiv, and in his hours ul‘ leisure was fond of 
tht) Kocioty of learned nit.ii. It must be admitted also that his govorn- 
ment, Iboiigii arbitrary and tyianiiical in a high degree, appears to 
have he(*ii on the whole a considoralile iinprovenicut on that of his 
father and his eldei* brotlmr. He may be .-.•lid to have led the way in 
the j’cfoi'jjiatiuji of the law and the coii'-titution by his i't‘-t\stablislimcnt, 
liartial as it was, of the Saxon law'.-;, and b}' his charter, the example of 
that sericK of siib.stMjueiit royal conce.ssions, tin; same in form though 
much more extcjided in amount, which lie at the foundation of the 
mitioniiJ liberties. 'J'Jierc eaii no doubt that the country made con- 
siderable social progress in bis reign, undisturbed us it was by any 
internal comiuotioii, and enjoying, iiotwith standing much oppression 
on till* part of the crown, jirobably a more regular dis|iciisatiou of 
justice between man and man, and more security from disortler and 
violence, than it had known since the coming over of the Normans. 
Henry 1. was .succeeded on the throne of Eiigiaiid l»y Ste])lien. 

HKNRV 11., Bumarned Fitz- hhn press, w’as the eldest sou of (icoffroy 
IMaiitageiuit <so named from a sprig of broom — in Latin jilaitfa r/enista, 
ill I'Veiicli plaiiit: r/r/ifV — which Ji** used io >vear in his cap), earl of 
Anjou, and of jMatildu, daughter of Henry ]., king of ICnglaiid, whose 
(irst husband had been the Fiiiperor Jfi jiry V. [Himiv I.] He was 
born at Is: Mans, the capital of his father's fiominions, in !March 1133. 
Ill the stj’iiggle between Su^pheii and Alidilda for the Knglish crown 
[iStki’IIJSn], Matilda s liii.sbaiid, Geolfrey, had by the year 1141 reduced 
nearly the whole of Normaiidy, ami hi.-4 infant son Henry had been 
acknowledged by the majority of tin? nobility of that eouiitry as ilieir 
legitimate duke. In tiune of the following year Matilda’s giiiut sup- 
porter, her bastard half-brotlier Robert, earl of Gloucester, passed 
over to Normandy, and returned to England in De.cembt'r, bringing 
l*riijee ilciiry along with liim, togetlier with a small ’oo<ly of troops, 
obtained from the earl his father. Here the buy remaiiietl for nearly 
live years shut up for safety in the strong ixc-stle of Ijii.stul, where iii.j 
education was fliipcrinUuded by his uncle Ghmcestei-, who wiis dlstin- 
gui.died for Jus scliLilar.sJiiji ainl love «*f letters. He returned to his 
father, in Noriiiund}', ahout Whitsuntide JJ-17. In 1I41» however, 
being now sixteen years of age, he reero.ssed the seas, and, at an inter- 
view held on Whitsimtiile in (.'ajlislc with his uncle J>avid I. of 
Scotland, I'eceivcd from that jirinet* the honour of knighthood, and 
concerted uicasuitfs with him and his other friends for recuveriug his 
grand father's throne, lie returned to Normaiidy in the beginning of 
the following y«:ar, and was a few* months afterwards, with the coii.-sciit 
of ids father, formally invested with that dukedom by Ijouis VJI, of 
Frimco, the jiurtiou of the country called the Vexin ln iiig ceded to 
Louis OB tlic price of his consent to suoli arrangement. Hy the 
death of his father, on the loth of iSoptcnilier 11 o I, Henry became 
earl of Anjou, Touraine, and Muiuc. Gu Wldt-Sunday of the year 
following, within bIx weeks after she had been divorced li*om her iirst 
husband, King Louis of France, lie married Elcanoi-, in her own right 
countess of Poitou and duchess of Guieuue or Aipdiaine, an alliance 
which made him master of all the western coast of France, with the 
oxceptiou only of Lriitauy, from the Somme to the i*yrciiees. Soon 
after this Henry Balled i'or J^iUglaud at the head of a Bmall but well- 
appointed force. He and Stephen having advanced, the one froiu the 
west, the other from the east, came in Higlit of each other at 'Walling- 
ford, and in nn iutervicAv which tliey had there, standing on oi»po.-itc 
sides of the Thames, agreed to a truce. The death of KuHtneo, 
Stephen's eldest son, having removed tlm chief obstacle to a perma- 
nent arrangement between tbu tw'o eompetitors, a peace was iiually 
adjusted in a great council held at Wiueliester on the 7th of November 
1 1 h3, in which Ste]>him, ailopting lleiiiy for hi.s »oii, appointed him 
his suece.'^sor, and gave tlic kiiigilom of .England, after his own death, 
to him and his heirs for ever. The di'alh of Stephen, on the 2011) of 
October 11.0 1, niiide Henry, ill conformity ^^iUl this agreement, king 
of I'hi gland without i>j>|iusitiou. 

The I'uiumeiicemcnt' of the reign of llciiiy 11. i.M rei-kojicd from his 
coronation at WcBtmiusier along with his «]iioep, HHh December 11 hi. 
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His first proceedings wrere strikingly indicative of the system of 
combined energy and ])olioy which continued to cliaracterise his 
government, ili.* dismissed the foreign troops which Stephen had 
bruuglii into the kingdom; razed to the ground nearly all the niimcrous 
castles that hail been erected throughout the country by the barons 
in the ]ircccdiijg twenty years of anarchy ; and resamed with remorse- 
less determiuatiiiu all the lauds that hud been alienated from the 
crown since the death of Henry 1., the gnuits only cxccptod that had 
been made to Iht: church and to Williaiu, the second sun of Stephen. 
This last act of rigour, the most flaring upon which he adventured, 
was undertaken with the cxpic.s.s coneurrence of the great council oi- 
a.sscmbly of the iniiiiediate tenants of the crown. He next proceeded 
to settle tbe succession, and for tliat purpo.'ic a great council was 
as.^ombled at Wallingford, soon sifter hkister 11 w'bich ordained 
thsit after his deatli the crown should descend to his eldest son 
William, now in his thini year, and in caso of the ilcatli of William 
(whitrh in fact took ]>liiCL the following year), t'j bis younger brother 
ilenry, who was as yet only a few nioiiths old. Oaths of fealty were 
at the same time taken to both the young princes, .lb was in another 
council, or parliunient, as some writers call it, held at Loudon after 
these urraiigemciit.s had been made, that Henry, in couformily with 
the now estahli.shcd ]>racticc, grautial a short charter, coiilirming, for 
himself and his heirs, to the clergy, the nobility, aiul tlm coinmoindty, 
all tlie rights, liberties, and customs coiisuctiidiuc;^') which had been 
co]ice<led by his graudfatlier Henry 1. 

His pri'seiice was now callcil for across the seas by llic attempt of 
liL younger brothir GeoUrcv to wiv.st from him his jiaternal inherit- 
ance of Anjou, ^roiiraiiie, and Maine, on the pivleiiee, a.s .'-l.ated hy 
some autburities, that the will of tbeir faiber had direeied tli.at Henry 
sliould resign these earldoms as .’Oon as ho should have u! •rained 
)iiiS7it‘Hsioii of the English crown. After a very short contest Geoffrey 
was forced to give up his claim in excliaiige for a p<ai>'ioii of IdOii 
I'higiish and 2i)i>0 Angevin crowns, which he enjoyed little more than 
a year, lie died in II.'jS at N'aiitc.s, tin; iijhahitant.s of which city had 
chosen him fi>r their governor, in coiiseijin nce of which circuiieTaiice 
tlie ])laee w'as' immcidiately elaimed hy llimry, as having ch;volved to 
him as his brother's heir. Partly by force, iiartly by iiianag< ment, 
IL iiry sueceeiled in acquiring through this claim first tlie virtual and 
eventually the iutt-ual fiossession of the whole of IJrittariy; the only 
portion of territory I hat w as wanting to eoiiiplete his sox c?reignty over 
all the western eoa.-t of I’’ ranee, and indeed oxer mauly the entire 
half of that kingdom. Conan, the hereditary count or duke of Hril- 
iaii\'. who was also earl of RieliinoDd in hliigland, was now in the Iirst 
Jii.stanee induced, or com pelled, to sign a lieaiy by wi.i.*!i he bequeathed 
the eoniitry alter his death to his daughter LViiislantia, an infaiil, 
whom he aIJinne.ed to 1 lenry's youngest son (b. ulfie^'. At tin* same 
time the neutrality of Louir^of l'’ranee xvas seem ed by another iUTiinge- 
nieni, according to 'wliieh it was agreed that lleni'y’s eldest sou, 
William, should marry Ibat kin.;'s infant daughter, Margaret ^her 
mother was Cuustaiieo of Castile, whom Louis had married after his 
separation from JOleaiior), three castles in the Vexin hidng nnule over 
along with the jirineess as her dowiM*. Henry had already recovered 
from the young Malcolm TV. of SeoUand the northern eounties which 
had been taken posiession of by hi.-. predeee,s.'-i»r .i»axid 1., and the 
cession of AV inch in perpetuity had been one of Henry's enga.;einentiS 
w’Jth his iinele in J 1-11); he h.)d also driven back the- Welsh from tlioso 
]iart8 of the ]'aigli.-:h territory which they hail seized during the reign 
of Ste]}hen, and even, as it would appear, conqirlled the ]u jiices of 
North and South Wales to acknowledge him as ilieir feudal superior. 
His next attempt was ujion the great I''ivlic1i earldom of Toulouse, 
which he elaimed in right of his wife Eleanor, wJiuse grandfather 
William, duke of Aquitaine, hud married l'hillp}>a. the only child of 
William, the fourtli earl of Toulouse, lie xva.s here opj!iosed both by 
Raymond do >St. Gilles, the deseeiidaut of a brother of (*arl William, 
ill whose lino the priiieijiality had deseended for nearly a hundred 
years, and by Louis of I'Vanee, whose sister laid marrieil Ibiyinoiid, 
and to whom, liesides, the progressive aggrandisemont of his ambitious 
vassal was every ilay becoming a subject of uiurc serious alarm. 
Henry’s expedition to Franco in support of this claim is memorable 
for the introduction of thi; practice of commuting the military service 
of the vassals of the o'own for a payment in money, an innovation the 
credit of which is attributed to Thomas h Reekct, rocciiLly elevated 
to tlie place of chancellor of the kingdom. The contest whicli ensued 
W'as suspended by a peace iu May lldO, by whicli Henry was allowed 
to retain a few ] duces he had conquered iu Toulouse; and although 
it soon broke out anew, it was after a few months put an end to 
by a Hct;ond pcacc^ concluded in lltj2 b^* the luediatiou of pope 
Alexander 111. 

The histoiy of the reign of Henry II. for the next eight years is 
]>riiicipally that of his contest with the haiighly and intrepid church 
iiiiiii, who, iruiii an obscure origin having advanced througli tlie 
degrees of royal favourite, ]iriine minister, and chancellor, to the eccle- 
siiiHtieal sovereignty of arelihishop of (.kiuterbiiry, fortliwitli proceeded 
to assume the bearing of a rival mouarcL, and made his furnicr iiiuster 
feel that he was only lialf king in the dominions ito called his own. 
|r.J:.i KKT.J This struggle for flupiemary betxvui'ii tlie church and the 
shite was not even terminated by the luuriler of Hecket, 2l*th of Di;ct!m- 
ber 1170: the blood of the martyr crying from the ground was fouuxl 
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to bo fitill more poworfiil tlian liaJ boon liis Jivinc: voice. In 1171 
Henry porforinod an nbjooi. petianoe :ii. his tomb for hfiving been llio 
unintentional instigator of Iiis .‘-laughter; and two years after, the 
famous coiiHtituiiouH of Clarendon, jmssed in lltM, by which the 
clergy had hren made amenable to the civil courts, and the church in 
other i*e.s/>octs sulijerted to tin? royal aut))ority, were, after having 
been long ju'actically tUsrogarded, at last formally repealed in a gi'eat 
council ht id ai Northamptoxi. 

Meanwhile two foriiiiilable insurrections of the AVi-lsli in 11^3 and 
ll(jr» had hctMi n'lnvKsed with great devast-'itioii of their country, and, 
in the second instance especially, witli uuii.<4ua1 cruelty. In llCd a 
revolt of the people of Ihittany against their duke Conan ntVord^ 
ir«nry, after putting it down with his customary proin]»titudo aiin 
vigour, a i>rctcxt for taking the government of the country fiut of the 
haiid.s of that fct-blc de]>endciit, and assuming to hiiii.‘>clf the direct 
administration of aflairs In the uanjc of his son Gooflrey and C*oiian*H 
daughter (^onstaiitia, between whom, young as they hotli still were, 
the maiTingc'-ccrcmoLiy was now soleinni.sed for the sake of this 
arrangement. On the H>th of Septcrabor lltJT, lJenry*s iiiolhcr, the 
ex-eni]ircss Matilda, died at Koueii. Some further ho.'^tilit.ies in which 
he ii<»w hecame iiivolvi*d witli ttie French king were, before producing 
any ini|)ot tant result, tcniiiiiatcd hy a new ]ioace conchnlod at Moni- 
mirail, tJlh of .laiiuary lldi*. iy this treaty it was arranged that 
Henry, tlie hing id IrnglandV, cld' -st son, should do homage to T.oui.s 
for the earldoms of Anjou aiul .Mjiinc, jlthI that his second son Hicliard 
slmiiJil in Jike imtniU'r hold the duchy of Aquitaine of the French 
king, and e^:|iou.^.o Adola;.^>, ar Alice, tlie yonnge.- t daughter of Louis. 
]{iit tliti greaU-'.-'t event which dividei! the manifold :t'*livit.y of king 
Ibniry Aviili the. .‘dlaii's of i.'eckct. w;):-: the coiiqin st of Ireland, which 
-was begun in IJC;* bj' a b<'dy of jirivale adverd.nn'rs. Jieaded by 
Jkieiiard il(r (.'Ian-, i-ai'l of Fi-uduMke, tin- cclebriitcd Stiongt'ow, ami 
eoni|ilctfj| by lluiry in jn-r.-oii, v.lio crr.'S cd over iVoin .Nlilfoi’d to 
AValirford with a powerlnl .-'rmanienl, I'^tli of tlclober 1171, and 
at*!' r making .an iiiire.si-;tcd pp 'gre.^.-^ through tlie country, <liiring 
wliicli Jic received the subinis:-ion (»f the prince.-; <d' all parts of it 
except l ister, and holvliiig hi-^ court or nsHCinbling council- at Dublin, 
(/aabel. aiu! el-^ew'liere, Kiil«^»! back from Wi-xford to I'orifinaii in 
Wales, on Faster Monday, the 17ih of Aj»ril 1172. The national 
Hpii it however recovered it'^clf after this lirst pro.-.tratioii, and a pr<»- 
trae.li il struggb- cn- ued between the people and their iiiva<lerH ; but 
the acqni.sition i*f iivlainl was finally scaled by a. formal treaty cam- 
eluded in 1170 w lih Jioderick n’( Connor, comsideicd the head kiiig of 
tlie eouiitry, in w'hicli iic con-enled 1«» become Henry’s liegeman, 
to j>ay an anrin.'d tribute, and, althongli ho was still to retain iii.s 
nomiuid niyalty fur liis life, to hol«l his crown in snbjj^ctioii to the 
I'lngli 'h king. 

Much of tlie nruaining portion of Ibnry'slifo and reign priseiits 
an involve;! and d pluriiblc .-i-tMie of family dj^eor<l aid coni ent ion ; 
sons agaiiifit tlu ir fatli* r, wile a''..'jinst Imslmnd, brother against biotlier. 
Hi-- elde.-it f^-on Henry had not only bemi iiivesti'd, ns mentiom d abnve, 
with !h(' ejirhloMif?. of Maine jukI .\njoii, hut, being then sixteen years 
ofagf, had, alter tliecu.stoin wliieli prev.ailcd in tlm Frcjidi moiiarcJjy. 
been. :i.s beir-apparvnt.. f Jileimily cmwin'd in Weritniiii.-^tcr .\ lls’y on 
Sunday, l.-lli of ,J niic J J V. Dii this ace<niiit that prince i.s in old 
writing.^ sroinetime.-; styled J leiiiy 1 II , and liw common title <luriiig 
liis life was from thi.-» date the junior or jamugcr king ; that of tli».* 
.‘!ei»i*ir or dder king b. ing giveji to his father, lu 1172 the ceremony 
of his coronation was repealed. Jus wife Margavi t of l'’ra.nee Iw.ang thi.s 
lime crowned along witli him. Sofiii after this, a.t. the instigation, it i.-; 
Jaid, of his father-in law King I.oui !, the prince advaiiccrd Hie. e\ti;v*r 
diiiary pretension that he had become entitled actually to sli.aie the 
royal power with his fat:!:er, and J»e demaiulcd that Heiny should 
resign lo him iitlnr ICnghmd or Ni»rmaiidy. .11 i.-i refusal wa.s speetlily 
folitiwed (in March Hi”*) hy Hie flight first, of the ]>rinee, Hnai of his 
younger brothers itichard and t-lcotiVi-y, to the l•'^ellcll coni t. Iticlinrd 
])rofe.s.-.ed to consider hinii clf entitled to Aqiiitaiiiu in virtue of the 
homage he had ficrforiiicd to Louis for that duchy after the peace of 
Montmir'Lil, mid GeutlVoy founded on his marriage and his invefititnre 
some years before witli tJic principality of Hrittany a similar claim 
to the immediate ])OKsc‘ssion of tliat territory. About the same time 
Ciuceu l•!le:^llur also left her liushand to a.‘*sociale herself openly with 
the rcbe.iJioii of her sons, of which .sin? liad in fai t been the prime 
mover; tor Henry's infidelities and neglect — the ai»proi>riate retri- 
bution of the iiitleeeiii precipitancy wdth whicJi she hud ilirowii 
herself into his arm.s — had long changed this woman's love into 
hitti'i* hatred ami thirst of revenge. SJio was also making her way 
for tin? French court, nothing perplexed, as it wouM scciu, hy the 
awk\vartliie;-H of sei kiiig the jirotection of lier former hiishnncl, when 
she was caught divsised in mairs clotl'.ca and hroiight liack to Henry, 
during the rest of whOBc life .‘-he remained in conlijicnieut. Her 
capture however did not break np tlie uniiaLural eoiiftdcracy of Jier 
sons. W o can only notice the liiading incidents of thi? coufu.sed and 
revolting drama that eiiain d. Tim cau.so of ymiiig Henry W'as sup- 
ported not only by Louis, but also by William of ScoHand, ami by 
some of ilio iiio.«.t j'owerful both of the Norman and the Knglisli 
barons. With his characteristic energy and activity however the 
English king made ready to meet his various enoinies at every point. 
Hostilities commenced both on the continent, wdiiUicr Henry pro- 


ociHh'd in person, and on the Scottish border**, in tlie aunimer of this 
saiiio j-ear. Dcc^is ion ally Hiispondcd, and again renewed, the war 
continued for about two years, during which the most importiiiit 
event that hapjieiieil was the capture of king William of Soothiiid 
at Alnwmk Castle, by the lamous cdiicf- justiciary (ihiiiville, 12th of 
July 1171, which appears to liavo hot ii the Satuitlay following the 
Thursday on whirh Henry <lid ]sumiie« he.foi*e the tomb of Bi^cket 
at Canterbury, Soon after thi.-* Henry, who had throughout decidedly 
the he.-<t oi the conte:4., assented lo the petition of his sons for a 
pence; lie and King Ijoiiis restored whatever they had Uikcn from 
each oilier, and yoiijig 1 leiiry, Kichard, and (leoflrey wore gratiiicd 
with the pos.scssioii ot one or two castles ouch, and liberal allowances 
fi*oiii tho revenues of the j^roviuces to which they had severalty laid 
claim. A new quarrel broke* out botwemi Henry and hi.s eldest sou 
the following year, but they \voru reconciled before they had tiiiio to 
betake themsclve.s to arms. Meanwhile in Deeoiiibcr 117-1 a treaty 
with Scotl.and had be<*ii signed at tho ea'»tlo of Faliiisi^ in Normandy, 
hy which the Scots agn*«d to maki* aekijowh'ilginenti of the feudal 
dtquMiileiice of Uieir crown <in that of Knghnid, in return for the 
liberation of King William. The ^leriud of si vi*n or eight year.-* that 
followe<l wa.‘* tluj most tiiiiiqiiil of Hi rirv’s reign, :iml that in which 
hw greatness st«u>d at the highest. With his ancc.dral dominions of 
Engliimb Norninndy, and Anjou undisturbed by any rival cluiniaiit, 
his matritnnnial aeqiii-itions of Aipiitainc and J*oit.on, bound in the 
subjection of fear, il not of nttachim nt, his eominest of Ireland secure, 
the ll'eLli and the Scotch reduced to suliuii.s.-don and to tho acknow- 
IcMlgnient of his .*-:uprciiiaey, lie was nmloubtoilly at this iiiiic the most 
powerful of tho iMirope.'iii sovereigns. 

Jn 1 1 Iniwc'ViM* .‘iiioihcr outbreak of tin? fK'j'ceaiid tiirhulent spirit 
of the princes led Hn* way (o a new .^m*i;t;i^Hi<in of family wars. This 
time liicliaril took up ariiis agaiurt I lemy ami ( leoHivy, b(‘cau-^c lu's 
father called upon him to do lioiiiai^c to Ib-niy for Ai|iiitaiijt‘, A 
rt coitcilcnicnt bet worn tin? brothers, elfccted hy llieir father's inter- 
ference, only siMpeiided fora f(t‘W iiioiirlis; tJie old kiu:^ ami 

his son bieliard were ibeii coinpt*l1ed lo lake tie* field against the ether 
two. After (lc.-'(‘rtiiig hi.s father and his yoniigi'st iiri>th(U' alteru.itely 
about half a do/.eii tiincis. IViiiee Ibiiry wu.s smldi-nly taken ill, and 
died at t^hateau-Miirtel, 1 Ith .hiiie 11-3, in the twent.y-sevciiili year 
of his .agc‘. tbfollrcy still held out, siijiporled by the chi'.'f nobility of 
Aquitaine, wIkti* there was a strong feeling of tho people against the 
Fiiglisli king for his treatment of tlioir hereditary chief tai ness lOleanor ; 
but he too in ii shi>rt lime made his siibinL-sioti and iinplored his 
father's punioii. A solemn family nMioncilialion then took place, at 
which even Lh'anor wa.i jelea.sefl from her prison and alhiwed to Ik? 
pre.seiil. .IhiL it diil imt la.st for iiion^ than a few months ; (jeollivy 
till*!!, ill con-.eqiieiice of hi.s fatln'r n fusing b) siirnuider to him the 
earldom of Anjou, lied to the court »»f Kram**', whcri* II. was 

now king, ami prepared for a new war; Imt hi fore In* could carry hi:i 
<lesign iiitfi exc cniioii he was, in An'.rie t 1 1 thrown fruii his lior.se 
at a Uiurtianient, and m h' Vcroly iojiired that he died in a few ‘lays 
j after. Nt> sooiier was Geofiivy thus re.niovt'd than hi.s brotner JHcliard 
I liasleiietl to tin* l■’rl■nl^ll court to tal.i* liisjilacc*; but a-fter nii.-nicCcss- 
fully att'-iiipl ing to • scib? ;i imw in Atjiiilain*', ho w.i.s eoinpellcil 

to tlii'ov/ himseJf njioTi hi.s father's clenieiiey. .\ project of a new 
crus.'ule, at tho call of pope Clement Ml., inthf? beginniiig of llMS, 
for ;i nioim’ut united Henry anil IMiilip ; Hot inqiidiioiiM Jbcliard 
actually took the cro.'^a, c.irricil away hy the feeling which Hiiilled 
\ :dl I'.iirope on Hn* ariiv.'J o!' tiie. now.^ of the capture of .Teru.*^:ilem by 
.Sahi'lin III the pr* cedim.' ScjdeinlMn* ; hut b -ibre the end of the same 
! year the niilirqipy fatln-r his .-.on again hearing arm ^against him 
■ in idlianco. ■with the I’Tcjn li king. 'J’ho pretext <iii the part of I'hilip 

* and of Jlicliard for Hii.-i in-w 'war was .Henry’s refusal to d<‘livt‘r np 

* tin* Prineej-s Aliec, the j-ister of Philip, and the afiiaTiced bride of 
j Kie.liard, whose ]ior.-on, as \vc!! as ]»art of iicr dowry, he liad for ninny 
! y«*ars hail in hi.-; |ii>:-.sr.-:.sion. Uicli.ird priteiidcd to helievc tliat hi-’ 

' faihor W'i.diid to marry the princess hiio.-^elf, and (^veIl a.'-seitud or 

* iiihiiiuated that her liononr li.id alr.ady falJcii a sacrifice to Henry's 
! pa-^siou ; it appears to he certain lowever that her ic.stitntioii w'as 
j only iiuide a ih‘niand of the f.wo eoiifedcrate.s for popular otfect, and 
i 'was a very h'-mall j»art of tln ir real oljjeet. Ki' liard, Iniving lirat done 

homage to INiilip fui* all his father’s continental po.SKcssionH, iuiiiie.- 
diately ]iroeoeilcd to wre.st. them from the old mail by the sw'ord. 
Henry’s spbit .‘•eeni.« now to have given way at last, and the resistance 
he olfereil to iii.s .‘-on w.-ls fuehJu and iiieflectivc. 'I'he pope made an 
attempt to bring abuUu :i reconciliation, which falhd; in the cud 
Henry un.s cuiiqa*lh d to sue fur ] mace, oil which he and Pliilip met 
on a plain between 'J’ours and Aziiy sur-HJier, A\heii it wa.s agreed, 
among other hnniilialing conditions, that all Jlenry'd AM-ssals, both 
Ofintiiicntal ami laigli-h, ahoiild <jo homage to fbcfi.ircL in ackiiow- 
leilgijieiit of lii-% riglit.s as heir-ajipanuit, and that all tlni.se persons 
Avho iia>l taken his ide should from that time be c .'ii.sidiu'e.d aa his 
licgi.'iiit ij, unleas they Miionld of t.u.'ir own .-iceord ivtuJTi to his father. 
Henry was slretclicd on a Hi(.*k-bcd when tliir. treaty was read to him; 
hut when he found in the Ji.-'.t oi' these that hail doaerted 1dm to join 
Uiolniid, his youngest und favourite son John, whose lldelity till now 
he had never had eaii.'ie to sn.'ipcct, the discovery appears to have 
broken his heart; he turned himself to the wall, saying that all Ids 
iiitorcHl ill the world ovlc. He wtii> soon after removed to C'hlnon, 
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«.n l.lio ; :iiid iliiTf, .afttr n li-.v inojts of hii dicnl, 

Ul.li ni' .liily J IM», ill Uu- iifty sev«riitli ywir ol' Jiis and tlurty-iifth 
*»1‘ h‘\A roj-u. JJ(> waB buriad in tluj choir of the abbay of Foiitevraiid, 
in tlie |ireBOD(.'o of bis son Itiuhnrd, who aucceeded him on tiio throne. 

The cliuracter <if this ^rroat king is a mixture of all tho qualities, 
good and bad, naturally arising out of a strong intellect, a strong will, 
and strong |inssions. His faculties had in early life received a learned 
training, and to Iho end of his days ho preaerved an attacliment to 
literature and to the conversation of scholars. The age was distiii- 
giii.shed throughout Western Ji«uropo, both from that which preceded 
anil from that whicli followed it, by a rtivival of elegant hitters, which, 
from its Bpeod^^ cvaucRcence, appears to have been premature; ami 
Henry drew around him many of the chief lights of the time, both 
natives of Kngliuid and of othi r eouiit!'ie.s. Among these two of the 
most couspicuoiis names were John of Salishuryaml IV-ler of lilois, 
both of whom have left us amide lostinmny, in their writings, how 
greatly they were da/zleil by lji;i b illiaiit and coininandiug genius. 
And if on the one hand lie wiis ambitious, uiiHCTiiimlouH, licentious, 
and easily kindled to frantic execrKCis of rage, it must, be a lmitted on 
tho other that he wsis neither a cruel nor a vindictive or unforgiving 
enemy, and that he was far frmii ineajialde cif generous and kindly 
emotions. He has that hold U]kjii niir HympaUiieK whieh springs IVoiu 
the feeling that his enemies wi re woiHe men tlnui himself, and from 
the pity excited by the tragic close as contrasted with tlie earli'-r 
course of his hi.storv, which taken altogether is one of ilic saddest 
and most allecting of tho.-e whieh preach to ns the instability of forLimc 
uml the vanity of human iiiiihitioii. 

'I'he goveiiinicnt of hhiglaiid during this reign was sLili nearly as 
dcs])otic in principle ns in the days of the f^ouijueror and his sons, 
blit tlie more adviinee-d social condition of the country and the firmer 
c.--tal>liBiiiiit;nt of the new dynasty combined with the temper of tlie 
king to render it eon.' idcrahly less oppressive in practice. The 
aiigineiited security and strength of the crown, and the ineasuros 
which Henry took to depress or curb the aristocjracy, Inul the ellect 
of iclieving tlie ]K^ople to some e xtent of oik*, and that jicrhajM the 
most revere, of the tw'o tyrannies under wdiicli tin y suffered, without 
aihling to the weight of iho otln r. AVhile tlie puw’er of the haroiis 
wafi curtailed or n strained, that of iho throne was ecrtainly not 
cxcreistal with more, but ratlier with less iiisolenco and rapacity' than 
formerly, 'i’he laws were also administered with greater regularity 
during tliis reign than they had been since the (kniqiiest ; if the 
cu'iginul vui'ia rtyis, or royal (?ourt, wu-* not already sep.iraieil into the 
Kubdivinioufl out of which have sprung the present C^iurts of King’s 
Heneli ami (’omiiiou Ideas (which is doubifnl), the im|iortani ijislitu- 
lion of jiisth'cs itinerant, ^u’ justices iu eyre, as they wiu’e ptyleil, that 
is, judges making periodical eircuiU through tho klngdoiii for the trial 
of causes, wuh now made a permanent part of the juilicial estahlisln 
meiit of iho country'. Aiiotlur iiuporlant legal improvomeut now 
introduced was tho suli.'^titiitiuii in the trial of the sjiecies of action 
ealleil u writ of right of the grand assize, for the old oi'ileal of battle. 
Tho earliest of iho Knglisli law-wu iters, Uaiiulf do l Jlanville, the bu|»- 
])osed author of the Jiatiii treall'e entitled * TractatuH ile Legibus et 
Cousiictuilinibus Augliie,* held tin' olllee of ehief-jnsticiary in tho time 
of Henry 11. To this reign also belong tlio ‘ Jhalogus do JSeaceaiio/ 
and tlie two collect ions of charters, &c., known os the 'Liher ^'iger’ 
and the * Jdber Jiuber.' 

Henry's chililivn by his quciui Kle.inor were: 1, William, horn 
11 0 : 2 , died lioli; 2, Henry, born 28lh of February 11^6, died 11th 
of June ll^.l; tl, Aland, born ll.'di, marrud to Henry V., duke of 
»S:ixony, died iKSl*, a ft-w days after lur iallier; 4, Kichard, who sue- 
ceodod him on tlie throne; .0, Oeollrcy, burn 2Mli of September Il;i\ 
died Hltli of August 11. SO; G. Kleauor, bora llUh of October 11 G2, 
married to Alphonse Vlll., king of Castile, died 1214 ; 7, Joan, born 
October lltM, married to William 11., king of Sieily, died 4tli of 
September IlUa ; niid S, ,)ohu, who succeeded Uichard as king. His 
illegitinmto children wore : J, by the famous llosamund, daughter of 
Walter, lord Clillord, William, suruaiiied ljoiige.s]ieo, who became 
Karl of i::>alisbiiry in right of his wife Fla, daughter and heired.4 of 
William J^evereux, died 122G; 2, by tho same, OeoUrcy, who became 
llishop of Lincoln, lord chancellor, and afterward.s fu'chbishup of York, 
and died 18th of December 1212; and G, by the wdfo of Uodiilx*h 
lUewit, A1 organ, a cliurchtuau, who held the oJlice of jiruvost of 
Hoverh'y. 

JlJ'iNKY 111., Burnamed of Winchester, from the place of his birth, 
was tho eldest son of King John by his queen, Isabella of Angoiilemc, 
and was born on the ist of Delober 12UU. His father having died on 
the 18th of October I21G, the boy w'as, ehiclly through the inilucuco 
of the Karl of I'embroke, lord uiai'shid, iickuowledged heir to tho throne 
by those of the bai'ons who were opposed to the French party ; and 
on the 28th he was solemnly crowned in the ubbey-churcli of ISt. I'eter, 
at Gloucester, by the papal legato Ginilo. Ills reign is rcckuiied from 
that day. 

Gii the 1 Hh of November following, at a great council held at Hrislol, 
Pembroke wuh appointed proLectur or governor of the king and king- 
cloin (Keetor Ui'gis ot Kegni) ; and this able and excellent ni>bleinuu 
contiuuLd at tlie head ol aflairs till liis death in May J21U; long before 
which eviiil the dauphin Louis and the French liad been compelled 
to quit the country, their evacuation having been hnully arruuged in 
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a ronfereiifi'.* Iiebl at Kiiig.^toii on the 1 H.h of iS.'pLcinber 1217. After 
the death of Pembi'oko ihii iuliiiiiiistrntion of the goveiTunent fell into 
tho hands of Hubert do lJurgh, who had greatly distinguislied himsi^lf 
in tho expiiUhiii of the foreigners, and J*eter des Jtoches, bishop of 
Winchester. De Hurgh however and tho bishop, who was not an 
Englishman, but a native of Poitou, from coadjutors so.in became 
rivals, and their attempts to throw each other down at lengtli led in 
1224 to the rcc-ignutiuii of J)ob liochcs and his retireinout from the 
kingdom. Meanwhile, on the 17th of May 1220, Henry, in cousequcnco 
of Rome doiibtH being entertained about the efheacy of the former 
ceroinony, had lieeii crowned a second time at Westminster by Langton, 
archbi^hiip of Canterbury. I 11 1 221 the relatious of peace and alliance 
\^th Scotland, w^liich hnd subRi.stfMl ever since the ilcparturc of tho 
French, w’ero made closer and liriner by tins marriages of Alexander 11., 
the khig of tii.'it country, with Jane, Henry's eldest sister, and of De 
Ihirgh with the J’riucess Alargaret, the eldest sister of Alexiiiidcr. 
About the same time l^mdulf. who had succeeded Gualo as pa]>al 
legato, loft the country, which W’as thus prsotioally freed from the 
domination of Jboniif, although Hiat power ntill pirsi.'itod iu asserting 
theoreticully iho v.i.ssalage of llio crown which liad bomi originally 
ooiicedtMl by John, and whicli h-'id a|||o been acknowledged at. lii.s 
iLccof^sion by tho profseiit king. 

In 1222 ilcury bad been (h-clared of age to excroiso at lo.'ist certain 
of the liinctioiis of goverjiim nt ; but his fccblo character was ali\ ady 
becornn snilicionily appari.'iit, and this formality gave him no real 
j»owi*r. It only servctl to enablo l)o Ihirgli the more easily to get lid 
of hi.s colleague. That minister, now b-ft alone at tJio bead of aii'airH, 
conditcli d the griveniTiieiit witii ability .and siicei'ss on the whole, 
lhouij:h in a spirit of severity, wliioh, wliolhcr neccssaiy or nut, eonld 
not fail to make him many eiiomie.'^. A war broke out with France 
ill i2‘2o, which however was carried on with little spirit on cither side., 
ami produced no evonts of note, albliongli Heiiiy in Alay 1221) coinlueti'd 
in poj'Hou an expedition to the Goiitineut, from which groat things wore 
exjioctcd by himself and his subjects; but he rcturncil home in the 
following Uctuber, without having done aii 3 'thiiig. At this lime I'Vaiico 
was suUeriiig umUr the usual weakness and distraction of a regal 
iiiiiiority, ljuiiis IX., afterwards designated St. Loui^. having whili» yet 
only in his iwellth year sncceedcil his father in 122(S. A growing 
o[qiosition to Do Lurgh was at length headed by Jvichunl, earl of 
C‘f»rnwall, tho king’s brother, who posscsscil very gre.at iiiGuciiec, not 
only from his ]]earjie.ss to the th'l^uno, but from his, iiiimoiisc wealth; 
and tho oonsv'qnoiioo wa^;^ the sudden expulsion of that iiiiuister from 
all his olliecH, and his coii.4ignmeiit to prison, with the lo.-is of all his 
honours and estale-i, in the latUr part of the year 1122. l)os Itoches, 
the bishop of W’iiichw cvLer, who had ivtiirnoil to the country sonic tune 
hoforc thi'i crisis, was now j.laecil at the head of allairs; but his 
adiuinistratiuii, a course of insulting preference for his countrymen 
and other foreignor:^, an i of open hostility to the great charter and the 
whole body of the national liberties, speedily proved iiuboarably dis- 
tasteful to both harons and comiiious; and a c(»n fed c racy of tho laity 
and tho clerg}', with Fdui.iind, archhisho]i of (.'anterbury, at its Jiead, 
couipellod his dismissal within littlu more than a year after his 
restoration to power. 'J’lie urchhishop now bceauio chief minister. In 
122t# Henry, liciiig now in his thirtieth year, married Kle:inor, tho 
daughter of Uaymond, count of .Frovcuce ; and this coimeetioii booh 
gave new and great umbrage to the luition, in consequence of tho 
nniiibcrs of her relatluiiR and coiintryiiion who came over witli or 
followed the queen, and witii whom .she surrounded her weak husband, 
laxsides indiieiiig him to gratify their rapacity with pensions, estates, 
honours, and tho mo^jt lucrative ulliees iu the kingdom. In the midst 
of the contests tbu.s occasioiioil between the crown and tin? nubility, 
whose tiieidings for ileliberalion 011 national uli'atrs wore now com* 
munly called jiai'liaim.mts, a renewal of active hostilities witii Franco 
was brought about through a private resentment of Henry h luollior 
Isabella, who after the death of .iohn had returned and been re-iuarried 
to Hugh, count of La Alarelio, to whom she had been espoused before 
she gave her hand to John : she had instigated La Marche to insult 
and defy Alphonse, count of roitou, tho brother of the French king, 
after doing homage to him, and had then prevailed upon her son, tho 
King of Fiigland, to take her part iu the w^ar with France that ensued. 
Henry again sailed for the Continent, but this expedition was still 
more unlortunate and disgraceful than tho former: after being beaten 
by Louis in a Bucccssioii of actions, he was glad to get homo again, with 
tho loss of army, money, baggago, and everything. A new truce for 
five years then agrecil to between the two eoiiritrics. 

Tiiesc events of course did not tend to put the nation in better 
humour with the king, or to dispose the parliament to greater liberality. 
The contest with the crown iiuwever ended for the [iroscnb iu an 
atiemjit on the part of Henry to govern by the prerogative, which was 
so far Hiieccssful that no eifectivo rcsiMtuiice was made to it for many 
years. In tho jiressurc of his embarrassmonts ho several times 
re a.'-scmbleil the legislative body, but no acconimodaciou was cUected 
by these advances; the parliament was found as im])ructicablo as ever, 
and the king resumed his arbitrary courses. In I2o2 Jio succeeded 
iu obtaining a grant of money by consoniiiig to a solemn ratilieatioii 
of tho gri?at eharter.'j— a ceremony which had already been repeatedly 
perfurmed in the course of the reign ; and this euableil him to proceed 
at the head of a military force to Uuienue, where a revolt against tho 
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Eiiglieli (Itnniiiioii liiul been oxdttnl by Alphonno, king of C'nstilo. Th« 
w:iH Hooii petMed by tbo nrrjuigeiiH’iit; of a marriage* between 
Jlenry’p eldept. won, J*riucc! Edward, and Eleanor, tlio sistor of Alphoiiso. 
[Ejdwakd 1.] After this lloury engaged in a project which speedily 
involved him in a complication of ditficalties — tlie acceptance of the 
iiominal crown of Sicily for his second son Edmund from Pope 
Innocent TV,, who prettMidod to havo it at his disposal in cousecpimioe 
of Frederick 11., the late king, having died (1250) iu a state of oxcoin- 
mnnication, and wlio luid over sinco bfen hawking about tho empty 
title among the princes of Europe, without liinling any one simplo 
enough to close with his proposals till ho applied to the King of 
b'ugbiiid. Tilts cxorlntant c.^toiit to which Jieury Avas forced to carry 
Ilia exactions in order tf) meet his engagements with the pontiif raised 
a spirit of resistance, which grew stronger and stronger, till it broke 
uut into an open revolt against the supremacy of the crown. Wiiat is 
callcil by most of ibo old chroiiiclors * the mad ]iarliaiiK!nt, ’ asstunbled 
at Oxford on the lltli of June 1258, by adjournment from Weet- 
iiiinstcr, where it had met on the 2ud of May previous; and placed 
the whole authority of the slate in the hands of a committee of 
government, consisting of twelve persons appointed bj^ the barons aiitl 
as many by the king. The leader of the barons on tiiis occasion was 
the famous Simon do Montfort, who was a Fiviicliiiian by birth, b«*iiig 
tins youngi‘.st son of the Gount do Montfort, but who, in right of h'lA 
luotlier, liad smaasiuled to tins l*!ngli.s]i carldnni of Lt'h'csier, and had 
so long ago a.s the year inurric*! EK-auor, (sountess-dowager of 

i*ciiibrokc, a sister of Jving Jleni y. After the (snjo\micnt liowcver of 
a loii.^ course of court favour bi‘ bail tjuarridlcd with and bi'tsii insulted 
by liis nsyal brother-in-law in 1202 , ainl, altliougli they iiad been 
.'ippan'iiily rccoiualcsd, it. is jirobable that tin; fisding.s then cxcittsd had 
never bei:ii exi ingui.''li(;tl in either. From the inijierfect uecuuiits and 
tin; ]iarli;d ti‘iii|n‘r of the aunalbls of tins tiTiie, it is diflicnlt to ulitain 
a eh'arviewof DeMoutrurt's character and objects ; but if bis position 
may bo reasuiiably susjiect. d Lo have acted upon him with its natural 
lisiiipLatioiis, and led him to form designs more ambition-: than he 
could venture ‘»pi*nly lo profess, it must be admitted that lus .stands 
remarkably free from any wcll-csiablished or even probable imputation 
alfcciliig ids aciiial I'oiiduot, ami that Im was iiiKhiiibtedly a person 
boib of eminent ability and of many cxcolh'.nt ii.s well as ]>opular moral 
tluablieH. lli.s cause was ahio uudoubteJly ill tho main that of the 
national liberlies, and lie appears to have liad tliroiighuuL the national 
Voice and licart with him. He and his friends soon contrived to 
iiioiiopiilisc the whole* powin* of iiie eomiiiittec of gove-rnnii'nt, and 
ooiiijielled the jiriiicijial iioiniiiees of tin; king not only to reiiiiqiiiMh 
Ih' ir fiMielionEj, but to lly from the kingdom. Dis-MMisioiis now how- 
ever broke out iu the (lominant party, ami Do Montfort found a rival 
a-'jiiraiit to Iho FUpremo power in another of tlie great baroii.s, Uichard 
de (.'lare, earl of Gioiices.ler. 

The ijiiarrels of the avlverse factioii.s enabled Henry, in the bcgimiliig 
of tli(i year 12(n, altogetlier to throw oil* the authority of tht; eom- 
initieu of govcnniumt ; and although the parliameiilary party was on 
this ()eea.sion joined by Friiice ICdAvard, it was for the jirescnt cilec- 
tually put down, Do Montfort himself being obliged to take itjfuge in 
Framre. He; reliirnod however in April 12G-J, ami being now supported 
by Gilbert, earl of Gloucester, the aon of his lato rival, proceeded to 
prosecute Ills ipiarrt:! with the crown by force of arms. Henry had 
now lii.s son I'idward on liis side ; but the success of the iinsurgents 
nevcrtlielesd was such as to thn^ateii the eomplele <ivertbri»w of tho 
ro^’al power, wln-u an aeeommodiitioii was eQeeied througli the inter- 
feivuee of the king’s j'^oungnr bristlier, llicliard, earl of Cornwall, called 
King of the Jtomaus, to which dignity be bad been elected a few years 
before, Tlie result was to place Du Montfort and his friends once 
more at the head of all'airs, tho king being rediieed to a cipher, or a 
mere jmppet in tbt ir hands, in the cour.se of a few months however 
AV(i find the war b>'t\vecii the two parties renewed. The contest of 
arms was suspended for a shori time in the beginning of the following 
year (1201) by an appeal on the jiart of a number of the must iulluoii- 
tial barons and bislio]>s to tlm arbitration of Ijoiiis IX. of France ; but 
bis award, which was upon the whole favoiiralilo to Henry, was very 
soon disregarded. Uu Iho l-illi of May the forces of the barons, led 
by De Montfort, and those of tho royalists, commanded by the king iu 
person, and by liis son Edward, met at Lewes, in Siwscx, where the 
ft'rmcr guiued a complete victory, both Henry an<l Ids son being taken 
prisoners. This succc.ss of course onco more jdaeed all tho power of 
the kingdom at the feet of the groat baronial h*ader ; his arrogance 
ill id assumption of superiority however, it is said, had already alienated 
from him some of his most powerful adhcrt-iits, and disposed them to 
take meiusures fur the rcstonitioii of the royal authority, when, on the 
Thursday of WliiUun-wook 121*;"#, rriiice Edward contrived to make 
ills esciipc from Dover Castle, and to join the Earl of Gloucester, who 
had now deserted the interest of Du Montfort, and waited to receive 
him with an army at Ludlow iu Shropshire. 'J'hi.s event immediately 
led lo the reiiewid of the war. Dn tlie Itli of August the two parlies 
again encountered at Evesham ; Edwanl hero gave brilliant proof of 
the military talent Avliich distinguisliod his future career; and the 
r«.\sult A\as the ilefeat of the baronial forces with immense slaughter. 
Do Montfort himself and his son Henry being botli iu the number of 
the slain. In this battle tho king is said to have had a narrow escape ; 
the carl, iu whose camp he was, had comijclled him to put on armour , 
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aiiil inoiiiit a war-horso, from Avhioh he was thrown doAVii in one of 
the charges, and Aviuild probably havo been put to the swonl or 
trampled to dealh had lie not called out that ho was * Harry of Win- 
chester,' wbeu ids voice was heard Liy his son, who came up and 
rescued him. 

The victory of Evesham however, altliough it liberated Henry and 
re-established the royal government, did not completely put down tho 
defeatod party. The adherents of De Montfort muiiitainod themselves, 
notwith.-^taudiug all the eil'orts of Prince Edward, in various parts of 
tho kingdom, for more than two years longer. J-iveii after the parlia- 
ment, in October 12G7, had passed an Act of Concord, known by the 
name of iho ‘ Dictum do Koiiilwortli,* by which easy terms of pardon 
were ollered to idl who would submit themselves, tho in.surrectiou was 
renewed by the people of Loudon, with tho Earl of Gloucester at 
their liead ; but that rash and licklc pori«jnage almost immediately 
threw himself upon the king's mercy without drawing the sword and 
WAS glad to obtain par>luu through the imaliatiou of the King of the 
Komaiis, leaving his followers tu their fate. A liual urrangomeiit was 
at last ellected in a 2>arliaiiieiit which mot at Marlborough on the l^tli 
of November. I’be short remainder of the reign of Henry after this 
date {Missed without disturbance or any remarkable cvoiils. His sun 
Fdwartl, l-. aving everything tranquil, set out for tho Holy Laud in 
July 1270, from whicli ho had not returned when Henry dicil at 
We.'^lmiiiMter on the Feast of St. Edmund, being the Hilh of Novem- 
ber 1272, in the sixty -seventh year of hLs age and the lifty-soveuth of 
lii.4 ivigii. 

Tliti oJiihlroii of Henry JIT., by his wife Eleanor of IVovouce, were — 
1, Edward, who succeeded him; 2, Margaret, horn in October 1210, 
married to Alexander III. of Sctitlaiid, at York, on the 2i»lh of Decem- 
ber 12.**!, dicil on tlie 2dLh of February 1275; .*J, IJe-ilrice, born at 
Bordeaux on the 25th of Juno 12-12, luarried to .fohii dc Dr. iix, duke 
of Ih'ittany and earl of .Kiclimond. tit Loiidiui in J*Ji;o, died in 127.'!; 
i, Edmund, .siiruaimul Crouchback (probahl3' from tlio crouch or ero.ss 
Avliich he wore upon his back, as having made the voyage to Jerusa- 
h;m), born on the J(Jtb of .hinuaiy 1215, ereated earl of Cliertiiir in 
125i5, earl of L* decs ter iu J2lM, earl of Lancaster in 12(>7, died in 12l>5; 
5, CatheriiK*, born on the* *25L!i of November 125.*!, liied in 1258 ; luul 
four son.-), llicburd, .John, William, and Henry, who died in infancy. 

The reign of Henry HI. is especially me.niorable In the history of 
the constitution as atVording us the lir.^t distinct (;xatiiple of a {lai’lia- 
iiieiib coiiKiituti;il as at {ircseut, of representatives from the couiitiiis, 
cities, and borouglis, as AVcll as of the barons ami liigber clergy, or 
great tenants of the crown, lay and ecclesiastical. The assmuhly in 
qiieHtioii mi:t at Loudon, on the 22nd of January having been 

Bummoued in the name of King Henry, Avhile he was in the liainls of 
De Montfort, a few w'etiks before: hcii'‘C this great leader of the barons 
has been regarileil as the. iiitrochiccr of tho |)rinciple of {>opiiliir repru- 
seiitalioii into the English constilution, and the loiiiuler of tho Jiuu.so 
of Commons. 'riics fact siin{>ly is ln*wovor that tlie writs lor his 
jiarliamciiL of 12()5 are the earliest extant directing tho return of 
knights of the shire and ropreseiitiitives of cities and boroughs. Thcro 
is nothing either iu the writs tbomsclvcs, or, what is more ini]>ortant, 
ill the mitioes of any of the contemporary Jii«toi'ian.s, from wiiich it 
could be gathered that Avh:il took place was uu iiiiiovatioii. Moreover, 
county re{>resoutation, asatiea.st an occasional usage, ma^- certainly bo 
distinctly traced to a dale half a century earlier tiiaii tJiis. 

Uur statute law also begiu.s with tlii.s reign, the earliest enacLiuciit 
on tJic htatute-book beiug that entitled tlie * ProvisioiLS of Morton,' 
jiassed iu tho 2Ulh yoar of Henry III., 1225-20. Only two of tlm 
statutes {lasscd in this reign however arc extant on the rolls in tho 
Tower, namely, ‘Magna Cliarta* and the ‘ Chai’ta de I'urcsta,' and 
oven these arc only found in charters of ins]icximus, or coulirniation, 
of the next reign. 'J'lie ‘ Charta dc lmi’c.sta ’ wa.s liint mado a di.stiijct 
charter in the 2nd of Henry Hi. (1217). For an eiiiiincration of tho 
rc{ieated contirmation.s, both of that and of the gnsat charier AvJiich 
were obtained in this reign, ami which form the priiici|)al legislation 
of the period, the reader is referred I j the ‘Introduclion to the Mtiitiitcs 
at Large' in the edition of tlie Jbecoi'il Conimi.ssioncrs. .lhactou'.s law 
treatise entitled * J>e Consiiutudinibus ct Legibrns Anglicuiiis ' is 
assigned to tlm reign of Henry 111. 

HENllY iV., .surnamud liulingbroke, was the eldest son of J«j1iij 
of Gaunt, duko of lianeaster, the fourth sou of king J'Mward 1 1 1. 
His mother was the Lady Jiluiicli, 3'ouiiger daugliter and eveiituall3' 
heiress of Henry J'lantagenct, Duke of Jjaiicastcr, who was grandson 
of Edmund, second sou of King Henry HI. He wan born at Jioling- 
broke iu Linci^lusldre in lotitl, and as early as 1280 is stylcfl Earl of 
Derb3’, whicii was one of his father's titles, lii ijy/ he was created 
Duke of Hereford, having married .Mary, daughter and eoheir of 
Himii»hroy <Io Eoliuu. the last earl of Hereford. He became Duke 
of Laiica^tir on the death of liis father, Fcbrnajy 2, lliyji. 

'J’hw lirst occasion on Avhich tlm i;arl of Dei*b3' ajipoars in J^^uglish 
history is as one of the lords associatiul with 'J'houia::, duke of 
(jijoucesttu', the uncle of Uicliard II., in the insurrection of 1287. 
It ajipears liowever that whatever may have been the designs of 
tho duke, the earl eoiitorujdated iiuthiiig more than the tem{iorary 
control of the royal authorit3'. Accoriliiigl3^, in May 128^, when the 
king recovered his .autliority, his cousin Derby wa.s one of the persons 
whom he iiiiuiediate]3' took into his couhdeuce. Some of the 3'oars 




immediatolv fallowing tlioHo pvt?nffs, llio rarl is suppftRftd fo have 
spent on the Cuniinciii. We find lum iv-taiii in Kiiglind in 1307 at 
the time ol* iln- Heizure of ( ili»iicefetor, whiuli act, Uicbnrd, in a j^rocla- 
xnatioii ’wliieli Im; isnuoil on Ilio ocraision, Biatoii to have been done 
with his aji]nvihjitioii. Within a few months, after bring raipod to 
tho rank of Duke of l/erelord, lio and the Duke of Norfolk, formerly 
the Juii'l of NoLtiiighaiii, who had alno pai ticipated in <.31ouc(‘RtiT*H 
rebellion len yisars before, were involved in tlio Bjinie ruin with 
their forijior u>.souiati‘s, in eircuins.t.aTie(*K leading to a strong siiKpieiun 
that, notwithstanding the forgivoncs.'S and even favour which he had 
apparently hIiowii them, tho iiiHidioun king had never hirgottcn their 
otfeiice, hut Jiad f.till clierifihcd a secret determination of revenge. 
It appears that while Hereford was riding from Ih entford to TiOndon 
he was overtaken by Norfolk, wlio, entering into enrivcrsatioii with 
him, cxprcHBvd bin conviction, on grounds wliic^h lie stated, that the 
king was ]ii'epai'ing to destroy them. In some way or otLor, hut 
how is donhlfiih a n!]>ort of tliin conversation reached the ears of tho 
king. The eonscuiii! non was that Hereford in obedioneo to Ji royal 
order aj>]»eared hefon'. liiehard ;iiid tho parlianiont fit Shrewsbury, 
January 3 m, Hi'JtS, and tlien; fonoally' aeoiiscd Norhdk (»f having spoken 
to him in the turins that havi^ heni meniionod. Apj»ar(mLly h<j hatl 
been indneed to take this oourst! as alVording his only chance of 
eacape from destmetion : but it dM ncjt save lum, idtlwiugli it perfectly 
answered tlie end the king ]»rt»hahly Ijad in view. The charge ag,*iiiist 
Norfolk was in the liiv^t imdaneo refeircd to a eoinniittec of twelve 
peers a ml six ci>niiJi(»m‘rs, and eventuall}* it was detmuined that it 
should he hroiiglil. before a high court nf cliivaJry. 'I’hat court asseiii- 
hled at \\ iinhor i»ii tlio tiPtli of April, and awarded that WMger <»f 
battle sluniM ho jniiieil hcitween tho two dukes al. < -Oventry on the 
IGtli of SejiteiiilK i*. When tho day arrixod ami the coinhatants had 
entered tJie lints, ami were on the jK>int of advaneiiig to the cneounUr, 
tho king, whf» piesidoil, smldeuly thnuv down his wardt^r, and si> 
arrested both wlier<s they i^tond. Norfolk was ordertul to go on a 
pilgriiiiagc to tint Holy Jjaiid, and haiiislnsl froiii J']ngland for life; 
Hereford w'as also R-‘iit.ciiccil to r[uit the kingdom within huir nionlhs. 
and to remain ahnia'I for the next ten years. I b? retired t(» I'aris, 
and wiiilc he was resident in tliat city hi-- father the I Mike of Lancaster 
died, hVhruary 3, HIPH, on which Uicl.anl iniincdiutely .‘eizeil hfa 
CHtates, on tlie preteiiec that the haiiLhmctit of tin; sou disqualiln-il 
him from inheriting. This injury, ami the advice of Arundel, arch- 
IdsLop of Canterbury, wlio h.-ul also been banished from Kriglaiid, 
diiteriniiied I lereford, now I)nko<»f liaiicasler, imnie«liat.» ly to letiirii 
lioun*, with the avowed oliject of iiiaintaining his riidits ns iMiko of 
J.aiicaster, hut douhthss with a real design of a higher jiitch. He 
lauded with a few attendants at L'avenspurn in ^'orkshire on th(j 1th 
of July, while lliclnii'd was in Ireland. 'I'lie events that followed 
belong to the history of the ndgii of that king; it is suiUeimt 1 <j state 
here that J lei: ry, wlio was iniim diately joimid by the tvv<i pow'erfnl 
earls of North iiniherlaiid ainl Westinorland, cai*ried everything before 
him, and, tlie i.leposition of Lichard having been pronmineed by the 
parliament, was on the "iMih of Sf'pteiuhcr soU iiinly nc^knowledged as 
king by the < states of the realm asscinhli d in Westmin.'-tcr lliiil. The 
cotiiiiieiiceinent of his reign is reckoned from tdiat day. 

This change was iimlouhiedl}* in the liiglio.^t ilegree ae cepiahle to 
the hotly of the people*, among whom the vices iiiid niisgoverii- 

lueiit of iliciiaril had made him an ohjist (d* lialre<l or contempt, 
while Henry of J^auciuster liad long been 1 lie idol of tlieir all'ections 
and hopes. 'I’lie new seUlomoiit was first disturbed by a plot of a few 
of tlie nobility, the lonls who had ap}iealcd ilie l)nke of (honcesler, 
and who for tliat aed. had now been deprived of the iith'S and estates 
they had ree( ivi-d as ti e rewanl of their stawices from Uichard. 'Idivir 
HcheiiK'- to assassinate the new king howi-ver was detected in time, and 
wh.eii they id'terw'anls Hew to arm.s they were everywhere fallen ii]»on 
and CHsily ovorpowcreil by the sjujnianeous loyally i»f tin- p>-oplc. 
A war with I'Vanee, of whiidi Home apprehension was for a inoniout 
entertained, from the feelings naturally c.veit.ed in the king and people 
of that eoniitry by the treatment of llieharil 11., who had lately 
inniried Isabella, the young daughter of L-h;u lea V L, w.i.-- averted by 
iln^ re.'^torat.ioii of that piineess. Military operations huwt Vei* .speeilily 
eoinineiiced oil tin; side both of AVales and Scotland, in the' fornn-r of 
wliieh countries an in-urrei-Lion, headt'd by the famous Owen tl'.emhvr, 
biiJlled all lleni'x's eflbrts during Bt vcral siicee.s.'^ivc campaign.s to jaii 
it down |Oi.i.M)W ir, UWi:.\ ' ; while two Scottish armies, that inarelnMl 
across the borders, ]irett*ijding that tlu‘y came to restore king Uieln nl, 
who, it was saiil, was still alive and resirlciiL at the Tiortbcrn court, 
wei-e dofeateii, the liist on the «*2ml of June 1102, at Nesbet Moor, tho 
Bccoiid on Die 1 1th of SeptemVier. in the same year, in the much more 
destructive light c»f lluiuilduii Hill. The victorious coininaiider in 
this last all'iii' was Harry iVrcy, ihe renowned Hotspur, eldest son of 
the Karl of Norllitimbcrlaiid, the nobh map. to whom more than to 
any other individual Ibnry owid his tluMiie. That great house, 
eonseh.ius of its powm* and its l ervices, imw' hn.kc with the king of 
its oxvu making, on his rtrfusal to juTinit the ransoming of Henry 
IN rey's wife’s brother, Sir luhnuud Morliiucr, who had been taken 
prisoner by Glcndwr, and whom, as the uncle and natural guardian of 
the young JOarl of March, the legitimate hiir by lineal de scent to the 
crown, Henry Juid his own reasouB for wishing out of the way. [Sec 
the gcneologicnl tablo in Kdwaud IV. : but alter tho line drawn from 


TJonel, dnko of Clarenco, ho as to fall upon Thilippa, and not upon 
her hushaiul, Kdmund Mortimer, as there printed. ] A mo.st formidable 
rebeirn>n followed, in wdiieh the J’oreies were joined by Hotspur’s 
uncle the Karl of W'orcostcr, and ►Scroop, arclihiKliop of York, and 
leagued both with Ow'on Olcudwr, who now gave his daughtc-r in 
marriage to his prisojK*!' Mortimer, and with tlie Scottish l^arl J Mniglas, 
^Yllonl Kercy liheriited without ransom, on condition of his aiding 
them with "all his jiowcr. The mighty confederacy however was 
annihilated, 21 st of July MO’l, by the battle of Slirewsbury, in avhich 
Henry JVrey, tl:e commander of tlie ivhcl force, w;w iiiinself Klain. 
'riiiH decisive victory established the throne tif Henry ol Tjancasler. 
Some further ho.stilities with the Scots and the Welsh, the latter 
being assisted by a force from .k’rance, continued to give him occupa- 
tion ibr two or Ihi-ce years longer; but before the end of J-lOo Owen 
Oleiidwr was eflei-tually put down, principnlly by the activity ami 
military skill of Henry, )>riuce of Wales, the elilest son of tho English 
king, and a truce with Scotland had restored quiid, for tli»i prestait in 
that quarter. It W’lis in the time of this truce that oti tlie DOtli of 
March ]4uri, an Kiiglinh cruiser cafitnred the whip in whieli James, the 
eldest son of Jving Itohert of Scotland, was proceeding to France, on 
which Henry letained possession of the young prince, who, bcco^iing 
king tlu! following year by tlie «lcfith of his father, remained a 
prisoner ill Kiic laud till 142 1. About the same time i I e?iry detected 
a conspiracy against his life, one of tiic pi'iuei])al persona engaged in 
wliieh %vaa hia cousin Etlward, duke of A'ork, whose e.vlatcs were imme- 
diately forfeited to the erowti, ami ipndh-d aiiotlier insurrectionary 
attouqit of tlie l*ercit‘s, lieadeil by Seroop, archbishop of A"ork, who 
expiated his treieuii by a di ath on the f-eallbld. A third northern 
iiisniTeclion, the last eflbri of the errafty old Karl of Norlhumfit-rlaml, 
who ha*l ^ume years beh>re boon ilepriv«*d of liis e.'.tativ-. ami outlawed, 
was put down, 2^Stll of Fehriiiiry 14 us, at tho luittlo of Jlraiiliam 
Moor, near Tadeastcr, in whiidi the carl himself fell. 

Mc.anAvliile an irregular war wdtli k’nince, \\ hieli had at first been 
carried on principally at sea, had led at last to some military operations 
in (juieiine, where tlie 10ngli>h pos.'=c!.'-sionH were attacked by tln! 
Frem‘!i ; ami this iiivolvinl Henry to a slight, degree in the contest 
between the two great factions that then distracted iM’am.'c, tlie 
J’lourgnignons and the Orlcanist.s, or Armagiiacs. Having first sent .a 
small body of trof>ps to tlie assistance of the former in 1411, tho iic\t 
year ho changed sides ami entered into alliance with tlie lattor, his 
principal object ,‘ip])arently hemg to keo]i iip the uiiarch3* which their 
quarrel occasioned ; hut these trathsactiuiis led t>> no import.ant national 
rcsulLs during this reign. 

Ju his l.d.ter years llemy, whose character tlie more it he -ami' 
known developeil a harr.licr and more iinamiablo a peci. h»;'.£ jill the 
faipular fuiour that had ‘Greeted his ae.cc--ioii; and he had tho iinhap- 
[liiicss of :'Oi‘ing not only his chief frioiels tran.'-f'»rined into encinie'*, 
but the anVetions of his subjects gem rally tran-fiTred to hi-; son. 'I’n 
ill-health of body is al.so »:»id to liavo been luhleil ronior.-e for many 
4)f the ,a<-tioiiK of liis iin:.icrupuLous career, :iml especially for the iiiemis 
by which lie had aetpiired a crown that. B:it so heavy on his brow, ami 
which he sup»-ivtitioiif-ly dreaded Heaven Would not peianit to be hur.; 
worn by his xUseendaiits. lie hail endeavoureil t * sooHi-- his e.on,-:ci' n'''* 
with the project of a crusade to the Ibdy Land, but d<'a*lL b>ok him 
oir he.foiK lie <*ould (’.vecutc that ilesigii. He bn allied his hi .L mi tin* 
2(»lJt *if March 1 !l;i, in the fm’ty Hcvcutli year of his age and the 
fourteenth of his reign. 

Ily his hint wife, Maiy de llohnn, Henry I V. li.'id Hie fnllowing 
cliildreii : -1, Henry, who succ« c«1.mI liiin ; 2, Thoni.is, horn 
created « arl of Alhein.arie and duke of (Haroiiec Jill, ilied 3421 ; 3, 
John, created earl of Kendal .ami dnk(r of Ih'dfoid, 1111, afLcrwMrils 
regent of France, dinl I JIIo; 4, Huinphre.y, ercated carl t>f JVinlirokt* 
ami duke of Oloiieester 141 1, died lllii; Llaiieli, inarrieil suece^ 
lively to Lewis Ijarhatus, elector palatine au«l tliike «»f liavaria. to thi* 
king of Aragon and to the, Duke of Jlar; ami h, l*hilip[):i, nifirried to 
F.ric X., king of Denmark and Norway. .I5y a .‘‘•tccfiml wife, .Ioanna, 
daughter of ChurluH 11., king of Navarre, and widow of John V., duke 
of Jirittiiiiy, whom lie in.arricil in 1 h.):l, he had no Ihsiio. 

Of Uic laws made in this reign the most lueuiorahle is the .Mtatnte 
against the Lollards (the 2 llejiry IV., c. In), on'C of the enaeiincuts of 
which waH that persons guilty of heresy, and rei’ii.siug to abjure, or 
relap.siiig after abjuration, sliuuld be publicly hiirned. It is commonly 
supposed however that the writ ‘ l>c J Imretico ComViuremhi ’ was a 
common-law proee.ss before the passing of this statute. Several exe- 
cutioii.s took place upon the new law in tlie cuur.se of the reign. In 
Henry’s first parliament also tlm law of treason was brought back (by 
the 1st iltitiry JV’., c. JO) to the state in which it had been placed by 
the act of the 2.''it.h of Edward ill., certain new trea.sotm creatiul in 
I the 21st year of the precrciliiig reign being all r^'pcaled. The defect.^ 

I of Jleiiry'K tiUit til the crown, and the repeated applications h«! was 
' obliged to make to ])ai‘liameiit for the means of ]>uttiiig down the 
iiisurivi^iitins by which tho new settlement wus as;-ailed, had Hie I'HtJct 
. of greatly luhanciiig the importance and ]iowt r of the House of 
j l.oiiiinoii.s under this king and the other Lancastrian princes. 

I llENltV V., Biirnamed of Monmouth, from tlie ]ilace of his birth, 
wa.s the eldest son of king Henry JV., by his lii^st wife, Mary dc 
; Lohiin, and was horn in the year 1388. He was educated at Queen’s 
i College, Oxford, under the Buperiutciideuce of his half-unclc, tho great 
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cariliuul Ilonry Beaufort. Wlicn liis father was iu oxllo iu 1399, ho | attempt was put au end to by a great naval victory gained by the 
and a sou of the late Duke of Gloucester wore carried by king Richard . duke of Bedford. In Soptembor Henry )la!^Bod over to (’iilnin, and 
to Ireland, and placed iu custody in the ctistle of Trim, where they j there had a seciot confereueo with the hou<l of one of the great Erouch 
reinaiuod till the deposition of Richard. On his father's accession he i factious, Jidni, suniauied Sans-pciir, duke of Burgundy, with whom 
was created ]>rinco of IV ales, duke of (Biienuo, Lancuslcr, and Corn- there is no doubt, that, ho c:tnie to soiiie iihdei^tanding abimt the 
wall, ami carl of (.liefiter, and declared by act of parliament heir- employmcnl of thrir united offorta for tlio dcstrnctiuii of the Orleaii- 
jip]tareut to the throne. Ho was iutroducrd to arms, whilu yet only ists, vrho now h:ul the government iu their hands. It was by thus 
ill Ilia sixteenth year, at the battle <»f Shrewsbury, where, though politically taking advantage of ti»o disseuHions of his eiieiuies, rather 
;- 0 Yerely wounded in the face, he fought gallantly to the close of the than by any further very brilliant military opt'rations, tlnit Henry at 
bloody day. Iiimicdiatcly after this be was sent to Wales in com- last achieved the coiiipifsi of l-'raneo. He returned to that country iu 
maud of the army employed against (dendwr, uml for some years August 1417, having uiuior his command a inagnilicout army of about 
lie was occupieil iu the contest with that abh? and active leader, in ; oo.OttO in on. With this foive ho soon iviliioed the wliulo of Lower 
the course of which lie evinced extraordinary military' genius, defeating I Normandy. He tliou laid siege to Ruueii, ;ioth ,luly ills, and was 
his adversary in a Buct'ossiou of oiigagcmcnts, — in one of which, fought detained before this town till after a brave resistiiii(.'.e it caiiituhited on 
at (b-osmout in McminoutLshire, in J\lareh 14(K>, he took his son | the lUth of January in tlio following year. l>y this time i.ho duku of 
t JriiUth lu-isoner,— and driving him from fastness to fastness, till all Btiigundy had obtained the ascendancy in Baris ami at the court of 
Wales, c‘xcc]>t a .small ]>art of the north, was reduced to siibniissioii. the incapable ^*haiies and his pr(»lligate ijueeii ; and lit' was not now 
It is said that the renown and popiilaiity’ the prince acquired by these so much dis]»osed as he had ]>robiibly been two years befoiv to aid the 
succc.s.s(‘s so inClaincd the jc:ilousy of his father as to occasion Ida i*ccal ambitious pi'ojcct of the English king. From Rouen llenrv advanced 
iroiii the army, and that after this, allowing the e]iorgie.s of his ardent upon on which Burgundy ami tin* qiieiui, taking the king with 

iiiiiid to run to waste in riotous intcmpcrauco and debiiuchcrics, ho thorn, left that city, and went, lire?!, to Laguy, and afterwards to 
drew np(3ii himself its much reprobation and odium by ids wild and JVovius. It was at hist agreed iuiwever that a truce should bv) con- 
dissipated life, as he h:i.d gained glory and favour among his country- cliubtd between the English and the Bourguignoiis, and that Henry 
men by his previous conduct. I'lie story of his being sent to prison should meet thi^ dnUe and the king aii'l queen of France on the oOth 
by the lord chief justice Sir AVilliairi Haseoiriie, for striking him in tif May. On day' the conleivnce tcuik ])lace on the right bank of 
u]»eii court, and other account.^ of his dborderly and reckless cour.scH, the Stdiie, near the town of Mculaii. But aftiM' being protracfeil for 
arc Janiiliar to every n adcr. 'J’lieso anecdotes however are not above a nioiit.li, the negoeiatioii as smhlcnly broken oil by the French 
na-onlcd by tint more ancient chroniclers, ami do not ajqiear to have party ; and tluui it was disi-overcd that the didvo had concluded a 
found tlicir way iiit(» (uir written history before tlie ndddle of the treaty with t lie ihuijthiii and the I'action of llio Ariiiagiiac.s. t hi this 
sixteenth century, Lhoiigli tlicy may have tioati'il nimuig the people as Htuiry immediately' resumed his advance iijuui Paris. Meanwhile the 
traditioris I roni a c()n.si(lLrabIy earlier dale. It is likely that tliey had hollowness of the apparent recoiieiliat.i<in tliat Jiad hem hastily 
some, gciieial foundation, though many or must of the dct;ula arc patched up between the two rival f;u‘tioiis bf^canie abiiudaiiiJy 
probably fictitious. manifest; t)ie formal alliance of lire eliiels hail iio eilv'Ct in uiiiliug 

Henry V. wa.s ))roeLiimed king on the 21st A]inl 1413, the day their followeis. At length, on the Kith of September, Biirgiiiidy 
after his father's death, amidst tinivcrsal and eutluisiastic joy. He having been iinliu'ed to meet the dauphin on tlie bridg»‘ of Miiiit*‘reau, 
began his reign willi several acts of a geiienni.s Bta.mp- -transferring was tliore foully ralleii iiism and murdered by the allemhint.'^, and in 
the remains of Richard II. to WestiJiiuslcr Abbey — releasing the young the presence, of the treacherous ]iriiice. From this tiriiu tlm Bour- 
earl of JMarch from the captivity iu which be bad been bold all guignoiis, and oven thi^ jjcople of Paris, who were att.ac*lied to tliat 
the precoiling reign — and recalling the son of 11ots[»ur from his party, looked upon the English as their natural allies again.st the 
e,xile ill Scotland to ho reinstated in his hereditary lanils and honours, ilanpliin and his faction. Pliilip, tlui young duke <»f Burgundy, and 
lie ]ia4l boiii Heated on tin; throiie^^litlle more than a year when, tin*, ipieeii in the name of her hu-*band, immediately as-ented to all 
warmly supported by tJie chureh, the parliament, bdtli liords and j loiiry’s demands, which wiTi* — tin; hand id* (^larles's eldcHl daiightiT, 
t'lmnmuir!, and by the n.ition generally, he entered njion the enter- the J*riuces.s Callierine, the ]UeMeni regisiey of the kingdom, ami the 
pris.: of til * coTiquo.d. of France, which forms nearly tlm whole suece.'^sion to the throne of I'ranee on tin* death of CharleH. It was 
liihtory of Ids nigii. Tlio claim whii-h he advanced to the PVeiich also arrange I that one of Henry’s brotheis ^llould marry a siKler of 
u’owii wa- tile haiiie tliat had been ]»ut lorwanl in the preee»liiig duke Pliilip. Several inoiitlis were spent in the tel tlemeni of certain 
century by .Edwani 111., to whose riglils Ins seeiUH to have regardetl minor points ; but at last tlio treaty oi ‘ IVrpet.iial Pe.ace,* as it was 
iiim.-olf as the legitimate successor in virtue of his ]iosHc;.-.'^ioii of styled, wa.s e^omphted and idi^uitd at Troyes by t^ueeii Isaliella and 
l!.e tlijMiie, although he was certainly not the heir of that king hy J Hike Philip, a.s ill e com mi ssioners of’ King t.3iarle:-, on the 20th of 
lineal desccjil, and this }•arliclllal• prete.n.diui wa.-j one iiiat stood May 1420; and on tlie following day th-s oath to ubs-TVe it was 
wholly upon ile.-eeiit hy blood. After Home time spent in lugoci- taken without mninmr or liesitatioii by the paiiiaiiieiit, tin; nobility, 
atIuijK with the l-'rench court, wliie.li led to no rt;siilt, Henry, having and depiiticK from sueli ol tlie coinmoiialLies in aekiiowledgtnl the 
ap]i(>int.ed his bi'oihtT, the 1 >uke of Bedford, I’l pent of the kingdom royal an tlioritj'. 

during Ids abseiieu, set sail from Southainpton, August 10, 1 115, fJeiiry'K mairiage with Oalhcrint* W'uh h. ihMiiiii.se. I on tliC 2nd of 
with a force of :I t,nu() fuot and about b'lUU cavalry, in a fh;et of June. Un tlie hccmujiI day after J»e re.-^umed his mililary op<‘r;itions, 
fr uii 120U lo J-P'O ve.'sels, and reached the moulli* of the .Seine, and some moatlis w. ru .sj»ciit in ivilueing suceivsively the liiwii.s of 
idiuut tlirei- miles from Tfarfleiir, on the .second ilay following. .Sens, l^loiitenaiu, \ illeiieuvc-Je-fiui, and .Meliiii. llii tin* IStii of 
Three ilays were Kpeiit in di.sembarkiiig the irooji.s, Henry ininic- Noveinher, I lenry and C.'harle.s cnli-reil Paris logcMier in triumph, and 
diately proeeiuied to lay siege to the strong and W'ell-garrisoJied here the troaly of Troye.s was uiianiiiiuu.sly eonlirmed (li.;ei:mber 1 nth) 
fortress of llarfleur. It capitulated after a .siege of six W'eek.s, in in mi a.'i-eiubly of the three esLates of the kingdom. I feiiry huoii after 
the course of which time, however a dysentery that broke out iu set out w'ith Ids cpieeii for England, and on the 2iid of Febi’uary 1421 
their camp made a frightfiil devastation among the Eiiglic'h. cuitcred London amidst such pageants and pofiular rejoicings as that 

nil the 0th of October Henry set out on hi.s march through capital had never bclorc witnessed. 

.Normaiuly, wdth a force w'ldcli at tlie ntmo.sl could not have exceeded ll«3 cUd not however remain long at home. On the 22iid of :March 
nOnp men. t>n the 19th Im succcedc*' in cro.«sing the Somme by au his brother, the Duke of t.larence, whom he had Jefi. ;.Vivernor of \or- 
uiigmirded ford between Betencourt and \'oyenn«'; on tin; 2ltli he mainly, was ilefeated in a battle fought at JlaiUM-, in Aiijon, by a lorce 
trros^cd the Tcruois at Blaiigi, and then e:imc in sight of a French chiehy coiiJpur.O'l of a body ol SeoUish auxiliaries under the Iijarl of 
army, commanded by the constable of Fj’ance and tlie dukes of Buchan, who slew (Jinreuce with hi.-s own hand, an exploit lor which 
Orleans suid Bourbon, the Hlreiigih of which has been variously tlie dauphin couferreil upon tin' iScotti.sh earl fin; olliei? ol Cuustablo 
ostiinated at from fiu.ooo to i^OdKiO men. The gn at battle of of France. TId.s victory :ipj»- ai> to Jiaye pmil need a W'Oiiderlul oll'cct 
Agiiicourt was fought on the next day, in which the PJuglisli gained in reanimating the alino.-it broken spiriks and exliiignishtsil liope.s of 
one of the most comjilete as well u.s wonderful victories on record the ilau]>hiLi's jjarlj'. I'eidiiig tJiat hi?. pre.Mi!m*e was wanted in hrauce, 

I See Auinouukt, in Ojxain.vrmuAn Divj.sroN oi- Exu. Cyc.J Henry Henry again set Kail for L'a.fai.s iu the begiuning oi J uiio, taking with 

then marched to C'alaLS, and einbai'ked for England. him a ScutLisli force commanded by ArcJiibuld, earl ol Douglas, and 

From Ills landing-] ilace at Dovit, wdiere they rimlied into the sea to also his prisoner, the ,SuoUi;ilj king, to whom he proujised Iii-^ lil«:rty 
meet liini, all tlie way to Tjondiui, w'hicli he entered on the 2oril of as soon as they should have returned to England. His wonted riiei^ess 
November, his progress W'us through a cuiiflueiico of the people attended him in this new expedition ; and he drove the ilauphin before 
intoxicated with tumultuous joy. All seemed to feel that the victory him, from one place alter uimther, till he lorced him to retire to 
of Agincoiu't W'as the conquest of J‘'raucc, But although no nation Bourge.^, iii Berry. ^ He then, after taking the strong town uf >\Icaux, 
ever receive<l so great a blow in a single field as I' ranee did on that which cast him a siege ol seven months, proceinled to J*aris, which he 
fatal day— when a hundred and twenty of her greatest nobles fell, : entered with great poiiq. on the libth of May 1122, accompanied by 
besides many iiiuro that were taken ]»rifeuiicr.‘^, including the clukcs of | hi.s queen, who had come over to join him, after li.aving given birth to 
(>rlcaus and Boiiriioii, the comniandcrs-iu-chief in conjiiiictiou w ith .| a .non at \\ indsor Castle on the <». li ol the ] •receding December. Bub 
the constable ifAlbret, wlio was aunmg thi! killed -it was not till j the eml of Henry's triumi.haiit career was now at hand. The liaupUiii 
after Home years that, torn as she W'UH by tho most liimeiitablo civil ’ and th»! constable Buch.-iii having Jig.iin ad vaiiccd from the south, and 
disseii.sioiis, and left ijfarlv wit.limit a covorim cut, tliaf uiifort imate ' laid siege to the town of l-o-nc, il'Mii^, tiiougli ill at the lime, set out 
t uiintry at Jas-t con.'^ciited lo receivt: the yoke »'l her invailor. ; to relieve that jil. ace, but was im.-iblt; to proceed iarther than (kirbeil, 
llr.rilcur was attackoil by the French the folltuving Aiigu.^t : but the j about 2U miles from Paris when, resigning the cjiumaud to hiri 
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brothw the Duke of Bedford^ ho was carried back iu a litter to the 
Bois de YinoenneBf lu the vicinity of the capital, and there, after an 
illnoBS of about a njouth, he breathed hia last, on the Slat of AugUBt, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his and the tenth of his reign. 

It is unnecessnry in *t)ie present day to ernsto a word on either the 
injustice or the folly of the enterpriHO on which Honry thus threw 
away the whole of his reign. In estimating his character, it is of 
more importance to remember that the folly and injustice, which are 
now HO evident, were as little perceived at that day by bis subjects in 
general oh by binisslf, and that there can be no doubt whatever that 
both iio and they thought he was, iu the assertion of his fancied rights 
to the crown of I'Vaiice, pursuing both a mo.st important and a most 
legitimate r>bject. That motives of personal ambition mingled their 
influence iu iiis views and pnK‘.eediugs must no doubt be admitted ; 
but that is ]ierfectly consistent with honesty of purjioso and a thorough 
belief iu the rightness both of the oVijoct sought and the means ein> 
ployed to secure it. In following the bright though ii^isleacliug idea 
that bad captivated him, ho certainly clis]ilayed many endownieuts of 
the loftiest and most admirable kind — enoigy, both of body and mind, 
which no fatigue could ipiell ; the most heroic gallantry ; ])atieuco and 
endurance, watchfuliu^ss and activity', steadinesH, determiuati<iii, policy, 
and other nioml constitiionts, as they may be calhnl, of genius, sis well 
as mere military skill and iN-sourcos. Nor docs any w*cighty impu- 
tation dim the lustre of these virtues. ITis Hlaughter of Ids prisoners 
at tlie biittlc of Agincourt, a1iuo.st the only stigma that rests upon his 
memory, was an act of Helf-proscrvutiou justified by what a]ipearcd t(» 
be the circuiustaiiecs iu wliicli he was jdaced. No monarch ever 
occiifiiod a throne who was more the Llol of Ids subjects than 
Henry V. ; nor is uny trace to l»e CouikI of popular dissiitlsfaetiou 
with auy jiart of his government from the beginning to the end of 
Ids reign. 

UENKY A’L, Burnamed of M'iiidsor, was born thoro on the (>tli of 
Deuciiibcr being tlie only issue of ilenry V. by Lis <.|ueeii the 

l^riiiuess Catherine of France. Tie was consequently not C|uito nine 
months old when the death of hi^ father L ft Jdiii king of JCnglaiid. 
His rrigii is r«'ckoiied from the Ist of Sojittunber 142‘J, the day following 
Ids father's death. 

Ill the Fettlemcnt of the governiiieiii which took place upon tlie 
aeceHsiou of the in Taut king, the actual adiiduistratioii of allairs in 
Engliuul was eiitru. ted to the younger of his two uncles, Hutiiphrc‘y, 
pO]mlarly called the (Juod, duko of Glonciester, £is sub.stitnte for the 
elder, •lolin, duke of Bedford, who W’na ajjpoiiitcd president of the 
council, but who remained in France, taking his late brother's place s^k 
regent of that kingdom. (llouia’Ster's title was Protector of tlie 
Jlealin and (church of England. 'J'he care of the pi rsoji aiul cdijcaii'ui 
of the king was some lime after corniiiitted to Richard de lleaucha^np, 
carl of Warwiijk, and to the king’s great-unele, ili.>lio|i (afterwanls 
cardinal) Henry BeiniforL 

The history of the- e arlier and longer portion of this i-eigii is the 
hisUny of the gradual iloeay and final subversion of the Fniglldi 
doiniidon in J^'ranee. ’J’he death of Henry V. was followed in a few 
weeks (October l!2nd) by that of his lather-in-law, the imbecile 
Charles VI. liiiiiicdiately on this event the dunpliin was ackiiuw- 
Icdgeil by Jdrf adliereiiis ns Clinrlas A'JL ; and Ib'iiry VJ. was also 
proclaimed in Paris, and wlicnwer the English iiower prevailed, .as 
king of Fi'ancc. The next events of iniportance tliat occurred were 
the two great victories of Crevaiit and Veriieiiil obtained by the 
Kitglife>h over the Frcucli niid their Scottish allies, the funner on the 
iilst of July 112!!, the latter on the 17th of August 1421. Tn the 
ixitiTini, King James of Scotland, after Lis detoution of nearly twenty 
years, Lad iieeii relonsod by the hhiglish council, and Lad returned to 
Iiis native country alter mari’ying a near c<.mneetioii of the roj'al 
family, the Lady Jane Beaufort, clatigliier of the Duke of iSoiiK?r.s«4.. 
Due of llio eiigagimicnts made by James on ius liberation wsis that Le 
shoiilii not ]icrmii any more of Ids subjects to enter into the service 
of FVaiice; the Scots who w’ere already Diere were for the most ]»art 
destroyed a low mouths afterwards iu the slaughter of Ycrneuil. 

This however was the last great suecesa obtained by the Lhiglisli iu 
France, h'roni this time their dominion began to loosen and shake, 
and then to crumble faster and faster away, until it fell wholly to ruin. 
The first thing which uinteriidly contributi d to niisettle it wuB the 
disgust given to the Duko of Ilui-guiidy by the marriage of the Duke 
of Dloueester with Jacqueline of HaiuauU, and their subsetpieut 
invasion and selziiro of her hereditiiry states, then held by her former 
husband John, duko of Brabant, who was the c<msin of the J.)uke of 
Burgundy. Although Burgundy, on being left to pursue his quarrel 
with Jacqueline, whom ho soon succeeded iu crushing, aftta- she luul 
been nbundoned by Gloucester, did not go to the length of openly 
breakiug with the JOnglish on account of this matter, his attach nuMit 
was never afterwards to be much ndied upon, and ho merely Avaited 
for a favourable occasion to change siiles. Meanwhile another of tlie 
most powerful of the English allies, the Duke of Brillanyt openly 
declarL-d for CharL's YTT. Dtlier enibarra.ssntrnfs als/i nrore alioiiL the 
same time out of the mutual jrnbni.- i«.*H :iii<i opposition of Giuiicecter 
and liishop Beaufort, which at last blamed up into open and violent 
hostility. It required all the moderating jirudence and steadiuess of 
the Duko of Bedfortl to break as much as jiossible the shuck of these 
various adverse occurrences. For some year:; accordingly he had 


enough to do in merely maintaining his actual position. It was not 
till the doBd of 1428 that he proceeded to attempt the extension of 
the English authority beyond the Loire. With this view the siege of 
Orleans was commenced on the 12th of October iu that year by the 
Earl of Salisbury} and, on his death from a wound received a fow' 
weeks after, carried on by tho Earl of Suffolk. Tlio extraordinary 
Buccession of events that followed — the appearance of Joan of Arc on 
the scene; her arrival in tho besieged ci^.y (April 29tU, 1429); tho 
raising of tho piege (May 8th) ; tho defeat of the English at tho battle 
of l^atay (Juno 18th); the coronation of King (Charles at Itheiuis 
(July 15th); tho attack on Paris (September 12tli); tho captui-e of 
Joan at Cornpiegno (May 25th, 14o0); her trial and execution at 
Rouon (May 30th, 14e31)— all belong to the singular story of the heroic 
maid. [Auc, Joan ok.J 

The young king of England, now In his ninth year, had in tho 
mean time boon brought to Uuucn (May, 1430), and was about a year 
and a half afterwards solemnly crowned at l^aris (17th of December, 
1431). The death of the Duchess of Bedford, the sister of the Duke 
of Burgundy, in November 1432, and the marriage of Bedfori in 
May of the following year with Jacqiietta of Luxembourg, ahlcfl 
materially in still further detaching Burgundy from the bhiglisli 
coiinectiou, till, Lis remaining Hcruplcs gradually givixig way under his 
resentment, in September 113.0, he coiicluiled a ]ieaco wdtli king 
Charles. This iiiqmrbaut transaction was managed at a great congress 
of representatives from all the .sovereign powers of Europe assembled 
at Arras, with the view of eflecting u general ])caee under the medi- 
ation of the ]»ope. Du tho 14 th of September, a few days after tlic 
treaty between (3iarle.-4 and Biirguudy had been sigui'd, but before it 
was proelaimod. died the groat Duke of iktilferiL This evem gave the 
finishing blow to the dominion of the English in Friiucc. hi April 
143fi the Englisli garrison iu I'aris Avas uompelled to capitulate. Tho 
struggle lingered on for about fifteen years more ; but altiiough some 
partial suceeHses, and cppeoially tho brilliant exertions of the faincms 
Talbot (aftorw'urds Kail of Shrewsbury), in Korinandy and elsewhere, 
gave a check from time to liiiio to the }»rogre.ssivc dissnlution of the 
Fjiiglisli power, tho prevailing current of events mu doeiJedly in the 
contrary direction. Iu 1111 a truce wms agreed upon, lo la^t till 
the Ist of April 1449; and in this interval a iiiaiTiage was urrauged 
between king Henry luid Margand., the beautiful flaughter oJ‘ Rene, 
king of Sicily and Jerusali'm, and duke of Anjou, Blaine, and Bar. 
These lofty dignities however were all iierely titular; with nil hi.i 
kiiigtloms and duketJoms, Rend was at this time nearly destitute Loth 
of land and revenue. Thus eircuinstauceJ, in return for the liand of 
Jiis daughter, he demaudcl the restoration of Ids lierisdilary states of 
Maine ainl Anjou, which won? in the posscs.-iou of the Ihiglish, ami 
the pro[iortal was at length assented to. Nor was this eos'-ion of terri- 
tory the only thing that tended from the first to c^.citc poiuilar 
feeling in JLjglainl iigaiiist the marri.'i|^'e. Margiiret. was a near 
relation of the I'Vcueh kiiijr, and had htHiii iu great part In'ought up 
at ilie court of t.Miarhm. ’I'lie connection therelbie H(?emed to In* uiic 
thoroiiglily French in spirit, ami it is no wonder tliat the Karl of iSiitlolI;, 
by whom it had been iiegoeiated, became from tins time, tlus oltjeet 
of mueli general odium and suspicion, the more enp- elalJy when it was 
foiiiid that Margaret, who soon evince<l Loth comma:i<ling talent and 
a iiiobL ia]))f'rious temper, ulstiiigiii.^lied him by every mark id‘ her 
favour, and made him :di)io.*jt exclusive ly her coiifidciitial adviser and 
aHsi.-ilaiit in wdncling to Jier piirfmses lier fisdde and pliaiit imsbaud. 
The marriage was BolomniseMl in the abbey of Tiehheld, 22ijd of April 
1445, Suffolk having a few months before, on the coiieluKiou of the 
iiogoeintions, been created a iiiarqitiB. I'lie truce wilh J'raiico was 
now prolonged till the Ist of Ajiril J J4P. The first remarkable event 
that followed was the deHtriict ioii of the Duke of Gloucester, who, 
nlihougli he appeurs not to have openly ojipose-.l the marriage, was 
certainly the most formidable obitaclc in the W'ay of the cuinplete 
asceiiduney of Suflulk an>l the qiieeu. Having been arrested on a 
charge of higli trea.^:oii, iJth of h\ihruary 1*147, Im was on the ‘J^tli of 
the same month found dead in lii.s bed. in the piqnilnr feeling, his 
doath was gcii(?rally attributed lo the agency of Suffolk, who now, 
raised to tho dignity of <luke, bt.vame, o^Lcmibiy as well as really, 
prime or rather solo minister. 

Soon after hostilities were renewed iu Frauen, and a uunierons force 
having been poured by king (IJLarlcs into Normandy, through tlie 
adjacent country of Maine, no loiigur a hostile frotilier, town after 
town WU.S speedily reduced, till at hist Roucu, the capital, surrciidered, 
4 til of November 1419. J<]ai*Jy in the next year another heavy reverse 
was sustaincil in the defeat of Sir Thomas Kyriel at Fourmiguy ; and 
at last tho full of Cherbourg, 12th of August 1450, completed tho lo^a 
of the duchy. Bcfoiv. this catastrophe however the public iudiguation 
iu England had Bwe]it away the unhajipy minister on whose head all 
this aceumidatiou of disasters and disgracoR was laid ; tho Duke of 
SuiTolk, after haviug boon committed to the ’i ower, ou the impeach- 
iiient of the House of Commons, ami baiii:5licd from tho kingdom by 
the jiidgmont. of Iiis p.;cr.s, was sidzeil as Jio was wiiliug across from 
Dover lo Calais, and being carried on bounl utie of Lho king’s ships, 
was there detained for a lew days, uud at lust hud his head struck off 
by au executioner who came alongside h) » boat from the shore, 
May 2iid, 1450. Tho fleath of SuiTolk was immediately followed by 
a popular iusuiTection, uujmrallelcd in its extent and violence since 
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the rebellion of Wat Tyler, seventy years befora [Cade, Joim.] 
Defore the close of the following year the Fronoh, in addition to 
Normandy, bad recovered all Guienne; and with the exoeption of 
Calais, not a foot of ground remained to England of all her recent 
couiineutal poBsessions. llordeaux, wUch had been subjeot to the 
English government for three centuries and a half, revolted the follow- 
ing year; and the brave Talbot, now eighty years of ago, was sent to 
Guienne to take advantage of that movement ; but both he and his 
son fell in battle, 20th of July 1453; and on the 10th of October 
following Bordeaux surrendered to Charles. 

The remainder of the history of the reign of Henry VI. is made 
up of the events that aroso out of tho contest for tho crown which 
eventually placed another family on the throne. [Edwakd IV.] It is 
only necessary here to enumerate in their chronologicid order the 
loading facts in tho story of Henry's personal fortunes. On the 13th 
of October 1453 Queen Margaret was delivered at Westniijister of a 
son, who was named Edward, and early in tlie next year, aecnnling to 
custom, created Princo of Wales and l^arl of Chester. About the 
piirno time the king suuk into a state ol* mind amounting t o absolute 
incapacity. By tho bi^ginning of the year 1455 however he had 
recovered such use of hix faculties as he liad formerly had, and iiguiii 
took upon him the nominal admiuistratiou of tho government, which 
during his malady liad been conimitted to tho Duke of York. In the 
f;ontost of arms that soon eUHiied, he was taken jirisoner by the Kurl 
of Warwick at St, Albau-s 23rd of May 145.5, and towards the end of 
that year he was again declared to bo in a state of incapacity, and 
tile I hike of York ri'^siiined the mauagoment of atfnirs with the title of 
])rot('ctor. Again however in a few months Henry recovered his 
iiealth, and the government was conducted iu his name till his secuud 
ca])ti]re by the young I'5irl of March (afterwards J'klward IV.) at I 
Niirthiiiiiptoii, lOMi of July 14ti0. Uii this occuaioii the queou escaped 
with her hcmi, ami i ventnally made licr way to Scotliujd. Tho viotoiy 
obtained by Idsirgaret over the Earl of Warwick at Barnet Heath, 
iTtli of Kohruary 1451, again liberated her husband; after which, and 
1.h(« iHsiie ol' tlie baitlo of Towtuii, 29th of March, which ostablished 
Ivdward on the throne, be retired with the queen and Prince Edward 
i.o Scollaiid. When M argarct ugaiu took up aims and invtuled England 
iu 14 ( 12 , lloiiry was placi'd for security in the castle of llardlough in 
iMcrioiu-thsliirc ; mid hero he remained till the spring of 14tM, when 
b(^ was brought fnini Wah^s to join a new insurreetiou of his adlierents 
in the north of England. After the two final defeats of tho Ijaneas?' 
triaii- at Modgley iM(.*or, 2.‘illj of April, and at Hexham, 15th of May, 
tlie deposed king iark«'d for more than a year uiiioiig the moors of 
hancaHliiro and Westmorland, till ho was at last betrayed by a monk 
of Adtiington, and seized as he sat at dinner in Waddiiigtou Ihdl in 
^'orksilirt^ in Juno 1455, lie was imiiiediately conducted to Loudon 
and consigned l(» the Tower, where Ihj reniuined in clos(» confinonieiit, 
till the extraordinary revobiLiuii of Octoher 117u again restored him. 
for a few months, to both his liberty and his crown. Ho W’as carried 
from Lifiiidoii tt> the battle of Barnet, fought 14tli of April 1471, and 
then* fell into tiio Imiids of ICdward, who immediately remanded him 
to his ill llic 'rower. The old man survived thi; final defeat of 
liis adherents, :i!jd the death of liis son at 'J'owkoshnry, 4th oi May; 
and ii few days after an attcui]»t, winch liad nearly succeeded, was 
made liy 'J'hozxms Nt-vil, culled tlie Bastanl of Eulconberg, to breftk 
into his prison and carry him oil* by force. This ]iroliably deLc3rniined 
J'idward to take ell'ectnal uieaus for th<? prevention of further disturb- 
aiK.'e from the same quarter. All tliat is i'urthtr known is that on 
Wedin s<lay the 22nd the dead body of Henry was cxjiosed to jiublic 
view in St. Paid’s. Generally however it has been believed that he 
was mnrdend, and that his murdonir was the king's brother, the 
Duke of Gloiicestt?!*, afterwards ilichai-d III. Henry V 1. was ufUr his 
death revered as a martyr by tho JjancHstriaiiB, and many inirueles 
were rei>orted to have been wrought at his tomb. An attemi»t was 
made in the next century by his successor Henry VJI. to prevail 
upon J’opc Julius II. to cauoniBo him ; the popo referred tho matter 
to the examination td’ tlie archbisboi) of Canterbury and the bishops 
of London, Winclirstor, and Durham ; but it came to nothiug. “ The 
gotierul opinlcm w.as,” says Bacon Life of Henry VII.’), “ that Pope 
Julius was too dear, and that tho king would not come to his rates. 
But it is moiv probable that that pope, who w^as extremoly jealous of 
the dignity of the see of Koine, and of tho acts thereof, knowing 
that king Henry VI. was reputed in tho w'orld abroad but for a 
simple man, was afraid it would but diminish tlio estimation of that 
kind of lionour, if there were not a distunco kept between iuiioccuts 
and saints.” 

UENKY VII. was bom at Pembroke Castle on the 21 at of Januuiy 
1455. His father was Edmund Tudor, siiruamed of Hadbam, who 
had been created Earl of Kichiuond in 1 452, being tlio son of Sir Owen 
’rudor and (iiieen Catherine, widow of Henry V. He was thus pater- 
nally dcBcondofl both from tho royal house of France and also, it is 
said, from tlie ancient sovereigns of Wales, for such is tho derivation 
nssigued by tho genealogists to the Tudors. But it was Ids iiiateraal 
extraction that gave Henry Tudor his political inqiortauccs. His 
mother was Margaret^ tho only child of Johu Beaufort, duke of Sotuer* 
se^ whose father of the same name was the eldest of the sons of John 
of Gaunt, duko of Lancaster, tho root of tho Limcastrioii house, by 
bis third wife, Catberino Swynford. The Beauforts, as tlio children 
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of Gaunt by this wife were named, having been bom before marriage, 
and only aubaequently legitimated by a patent entered on tho rolls of 
parliament, which appears (though there is some doubt as to that 
]ioint) not to have opened to them the succession to tho crown, were 
not at firat looked upon as in themeelves or their descendants forming 
s^iotly a branch of tho House of Lancaster; their name itself dis- 
tinguished them as another family. But towards the close of the 
reign of Henry VI. their royal dosoont and proximity to the throne 
began to be spoken of as giving thorn important pretensiona After 
the temiiuation of the wars of the Rosea, tho Somerset family remained 
the only reprrsontatives of tho House of Lancaster iu England : there 
were indeed in I’ortugal, Spain, Germany, and Denmark, nearly a 
dozen descendants of the daughters of John of Gaunt by his two 
oaiiior marriagrs, some of whom at least, namely, those Bi>ruiig from 
Henry IV., had clearly a prior place in tho lino of succession to the 
Beauf'orts, had tho legitimation of tho latter boim over so perfect ; but 
tho circumstancoB of tho tiiuo wore not such as to allow any validity 
to these foreign titles. Aftor Richard HI. obtained the tbruno, only 
two really formidable members of the House of Lancaster survived, 
namely, this Henry, oarl of Uichniond, (md Henry, duke of Bucking- 
h.am, whoso mother was tdso a Margaret Boanfort,agraat-grand-daughter 
of John of Gaunt. But her fatiier was a younger brother of tlie father 
of tho Coiintoss of Kichmoiid, whose son thoroforo luidoiibtcdly stood 
first in the lino of tho family succession. 

Edmund Tudor, earl of Kichmoud, died in 1455, the snino year in 
which hU sou Henry was burn. Throughout the storiny iieriud that 
followed the cliild found a protector in liis uncle Jasper Tudor, carl 
of Pembroke, till ou tho accession of Edward TV., in 1451, tho earl 
was attainted and obligod to fly the country. Henry appears to have 
been then coiisignod by tho now king to the charge of Sir William 
Herbert, baron Herbert (afierwanlH created Karl of Pembroke), and 
to have hcen (^‘irrierl by that iiobleiiiau to his rcsidmico of Jbiglaii 
Gastlo in Moniuouthshire. Long afti rwards ho told tho French histo- 
rian Gomines that ho had been eitbor iu prison or under strict 
survcillanco from tho time ho was five years of age. Ho is said how- 
ever to have bcjii brought to court on tho restoration of Henry VI. 
in 1470, and it is to this date that the story is assigned of his having 
been propiiotivially pointed out by llonry as the )>erdon that was to 
bring to a dose tho contest between the twii bouses. It must have 
been at this time also that he was sent to JCtun, if ho over really 
stiidhid, ns is reporti d by soino, at that school. After tlie battle of 
Tewkesbury he seems to have been sent back to Unglnii tlastle, and 
to have roinaiued there till liis uncle, who had tied to Kraiure, returned 
seoiHitly, and fountl means to carry him off to his own castle of Pem- 
broke. Upon this J^khvard immediately took measures to recover 
[lossessiou of the boy, but his uncle at last contrived to emliark with 
liiin at Tenby, with tho intention of pro(!eediiig to France. were 

forced however by stress of weather to put into a poll of Bretagne, 
and there they were detained by tho duke, Francis 11. But although 
this prince would not siilfer them to pursue their journey, he allowed 
thorn an houoimible maintenance, and as much liberty as was C(>ii- 
sislcnt with bis ifcsign that they should not pass out of his doiuinions, 
nor although repeatedly iniportiiried by Jving I.Odwurd to deliver them 
iiji would ho over listen to thf) jiroposal. Henry coiitiuiiud resident 
iu theso circiinistaiices in tlio town of Vanues in Bretagne till after 
tho acooBsiou of Kitrhard ITI. 

As soon as it came to be known that Edward V. and his bixitlier 
no longer existed, u fact which Richard HI. himself took pains to 
jmblish, without any uttemjit to make it ajipeur that they had not 
been taken oil* by violence, the minds of men turned to tho young 
Earl of Richmond as the most eligible opiioneiit to set up against the 
actual possessor ef the crown. Morton, bishtjp of Ely, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal, bas the credit of having first 
suggested to the heads of his party, that tho crown Hhould bo offorad 
to 1 leiiry cm condition of his engaging to espouse the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward 1 V., and since the death of her brothers 
tho undoubted heiress of tho rights of tho House of York. U'he 
Bchemo received the assent of tho leaders of the various iutcrests 
already confederated against Richard — gf the (jiiccn dowager, of her 
sou the Marquis of Dorset, and of llio Duke of Buckingham, what- 
ever were the motives tliat had imlucod the last-mentioned nobleman 
to make his sudden cliatigo from the one side to the other. Com- 
munications were immediately eutored into with Henry’s mother the 
Countess of Itichmoud, and she also entered cordially iuto the design, 
although Jier presi-nt husband Lord Stanley had all along steadily 
iidhereil to Richard, with w horn ho at present was. A messenger wiui 
now despatfht-d to Henry in Bretagne, September 24, 1483, and ho 
was informed that the general rising iu his favour would take place 
on the 1 8tli of October. The issue of this first attempt was eminently 
disastrous to the confederacy of the earl's frxeiida Henry soiled from 
St. Malo with n fleet of forty sail, which he hail been enabled to pro- 
vide partly by the assistance of the Duke of Bretague; but a storm 
dispersed his ships as he crossed the Channel, and wheu he reached 
the Eiiglisli coast near P<iolo he dtHMued it prudent, with tho iuauf- 
ficicnt force that he had riuiiaining, not to land. Meanwhile tho hasty, 
iil-combincd revolt of Buckingham and liis associates fell to pieces 
without the striking of a blow. Buckiughani himself was taken and 
executed OH a traitor; of the oth«T chief persons engagml in tho 
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attempt, Rcycral undorwont the same fate ; otliern escaped death by 
flight ; many were attainted, among the rest thn Countess of Rich- 
mond, whose life was only spared at the intercession of her husband 
Lord Stanley. Henry himself rotunied to Brctngne, and there at 
Christmas, in tlie presence of a mooting of the English exiles to the 
number of fiOO, held in tho cathedral of Rhedon, he solemnly swore 
to marry Klizabuth as soon as he should have triumphed over the 
URurprrp and in return the assembly promised him fealty on that 
condition, and did him homage as their sovereign. A few months 
after this however Henry and his friendH found it expedient to 
withdraw from ^ Bretagne to avoid the machinations of the duke's 
minister Landois, who had been gained over by Richard, and had 
prevailed upon tho duke to take measures for betraying them to the 
English king. They succeeded in making their escape to tho territory 
of the French king, where they spent another year in mnking prepara- 
tions for a new expedition utuler the counteTiance and witli the assist- 
ance of the king, Charles VllT. At length, on the Istof August 148.^, 
Henry sailed with his licet from Tlarfluiir, and on the 7th hindod at 
Milford-1 1 a ven in Wales. The two rivals encountered at Rosworth in 
Leicestershire, on thn when tho result was that Henry obtained 

a complete victory, which, witli the death of R-ichard, who fell in the 
battle, nt once placed the crown on his bend. I^his wns afterwards 
reckoned the first day of his reign, an arrnngcmont by which only 
those who hiul actually drawn their swords against him at Rosworth 
were made to bo guilty of treason, and whatever acts had been done in 
the service of the iisiirfier (as Richard was considered) up to tho evo 
of that battle wero overlooked. |fiieTiAUi> JII.J 

Henry's mnrriago with Elizahntb was not solemnised till the ISth of 
January 1 tiSn, before whieli tiino it had been enacted by the parlia- 
ment that ** tho inheritance of the crown should be, rest, remain, 
and abide in the most royal person of tho then sovereign lord King 
Henry VIL, atnl the heirs of his body lawfully coming, periHiiually 
with tho grace of God so to endure, and in none other;" the only 
security taken for I ho rriai riage being a reqiKJst suliRe^pienfly pre- 
sented to the king by the CominoiiH along with tlie grant of tonnage 
and poundage for life, that he would bo pleased to take to wife and 
consort the Princess Elizabeth,’' with wdiioh, after it had boon for uially 
concurred in by the lords spiritual and temporal, Henry intimated 
that ho was willing to comply. It has boon usually asserted that 
Henry throughout their union treated Ids queen with marked coldnc^ss 
and neglect. Ho must liave felt indeed that lie owed nothing to any 
preference that had been shown for him by a wouiun who was equally 
ready to give her hand to Ids deadliest enemy, had tho fortune of the 
coiitusb been diflcrcnt ; but it woulil a^ipear that, from policy, if not 
from afi’octioTi, he latterly behaved to lior with more attention than he 
had at first shown ; and t hero is cy(*xi some cvidmice that their donieslic 
intercourse came at length to breathe more cordiality and icudernesH 
than has been generally supjiosod. 

It W!is not to bo expected that a reign comtrioncing in such cir- 
cumstances sliunld be undisturbed by iiiHurreciiniiai'y attempts. A 
succession of such movements kept Jleiiry in disepuetude for many 
years. Tlie first that occnrroil was that hea<led by Francis, viscount 
Lovel, in Ajiril LI 8(1, which was speedily and elicctually put down. 
Refore the ond of tho samo year however a new' and more formidable 
commotion was t^xcited by the imjiosturc of the hoy Lamheii. Sitnuel, 
the son of a j»iiucr at Oxford, who wsis put forward as Edwanl l*lan- 
tngenet, eurl of Warwick, the sou and heir of the late 1 )uke of Clarence, 
brother of Richard HI. The young prince in question had, in fact, 
been lodged in the Tower by Henry among the fimt acts of Ids reign, 
and he remained immured in that fortress while the person who had 
assumed his name was receiving royal honours in Ireland as ICdward VI. 
Simncl was soon joinod both by Ijord Lovel, who had made his escape 
from the rccc'iit. disturbance, and by .lohii de la Pole, earl of Lincohi, 
whose mother was a sifter of lOdward IV., and who had been at one 
time declared heir to the crown by the late king after tlie iloatli of 
his own son. The Dneliesa of Rurgnndy, another sister of Edward IV., 
also gave her countenance and etfcctive aid to the enterprise of the 
pretender, whom probably the fticiuls of the House of York merely 
intended to make use of for effecting their first object, the ejection of 
the present king. Tlie brief roj'alty of Siniuel |jowov<*r wiw termi- 
nated Juno IG, 14S7, by tho defeat of his adherents in the battle of 
iStoke, in which Lincoln himself was slain. I'lie imposture of Sitnuel 
was followed after some years by the appearance of the more cele- 
brated pretender Perkin Wiirbeok, who was asserted by liis adiiercnts 
to be Richard, duke of York, the younger brother of Edward V., ai d 
generally HUjifiOHed to liave liecxi xiiui'dcrcd along with him In tho 
Tower. Warbeck arrived in Ireland from liisbon in the beginning of 
May 1492 , and wns afterwards acknowledged ns Duke of York, or rather 
os Riohard, king of Knglimd, not only by the Duchess of Rurgniidy, but 
by the govcmmeritB both of France and Scotland. This affair occupied 
Henry for the no.xt five or six years ; for it was not till the end of 1497 
that tlie ail venturer was finally put dow'u. Another pretended Karl 
of Warwick next arose, one Ralph Wulford, or Wilford, tho sou of a 
shoemaker, whose attempt however was immediately nipped in the 
bud by his apprehension and execution, in March 1499. The restless 
BtiGcesHion of these conspiracies seems at lost to have convinced Henry 
that his throne would never bo secure, nor tho kingdom at peace, until 
the persons who were made rallying-points by his enoinles were put 
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out of existence. The same year in which Wulford was put to death 
witnessed the executions of both Perkin Warbeck and the Earl of 
Warwick. From this time Henry's reign was one of complete internal 
tranquillity, of which he chiefiy took advantage to augment his rovexiiie 
and his hoarded treasures — extracting money from his subjects on all 
sorts of pretences, which were not the less oppressive for being geno- 
rally legal in their form and colour. Tlie English law at this time, if 
only stretched os far as it would go, was abundantly siifiicient for tlic 
purposes of the most exorbitant tyranny. The chief instruments of 
Henry's rapacity were two lawyers, Sir Richard Empson and Edmund 
Dudley, names immortalised hy the detestation of their country. 

Henry was early in bis reign involved in the politics of tho Continent 
by the r|uarrol which arose between Francis, duke of Rrotagiie, and 
(/harlcB VIII. of France, with both of whom lie had been connected 
before ho came to the throne, and each of whom applied to him for his 
assistance. This qiiarral, by the death of Friiucis soon after it broke 
out. leaving only two daughters, one of whom also soon afterwards 
died, hccamc in fact a contest for the possession of Rrotagne on the 
part of LVunco. This was an object to which the public mind in 
England was strongly op]inscd ; but although Henry was forced to 
aiqiear to po along with tiie national feeling, lie dt^ferred taking any 
steps to prevent the subjugation of the Rrutons till it was too late. 
Tile money that was engi^rly voted by parliament to lit out an expe- 
dition he collected very carefully, but instead of fighting ho ondeavourctl 
to manage the matter by the cheaper method of negociation. After- 
wards indeed, in the spring of 14 SO, he found himself compelled to 
equip a small forces, which proceodefi to Rrctagne ; but he had ]irevi- 
oiisly assured the i^'rcnch governmoiit that if tho troops were s-iit they 
should ant only on the defensive, an engagement wiiich was faithfully 
kojit. Charles eventually cornpelleil the Duchess of Rmtagiio to marry 
him, after she*, had been affianced to Maximilian, the King of the 
RomaiiH; and the duchy was thus finally ainioxed to tlie Frcncli crown. 
The iiidiguation in ICngland at this result forccuL Henry to ttoiiduct an 
army to France in person, in the beginiiiiig of October 149:J; lint he 
had already secrvily arraiig(‘il a peace witli (yharles, and before there 
was any lighting the treaty was published in the beginning of November. 
I5y this treaty, called the Treaty of Esta]iles, 1‘harles bound himself to 
pay Henry the sum of 149,O00L sterling, in half' 3 'eiirly iiirttalmcnts. 
in 1 j9G, uotwithstaTuling this pcac?, Hniry joined tho league of thii 
pope, tlie King of the liornaiis, the King of ( 'asLilo, the J^uktt of Milan, 
mid the republic of Venifu?, which, after Charles had ovorrun tin? 
kingdom of Nitfiles in 1494, had in a few rnoiitliB expelled him from 
his midden conquest; but when (fijarles died in 1498, the Treaty of 
Estaple.-:; was renewed with Lis succmssfir Louis XIL, and coiiliiiu< il to 
regulate the relations of the two kingiloiiis to the end of the reign. 

JiV successive truces with James 111. and James IV., tlie peace with 
Scotland was ]ircBorvi*d till l iii.*!, when, on the ref^omuieiidatiou of 
the French king and the Duchess of Rurgniidy, IVrkiii Warbeck was 
received in that kingdom as the rightful heir of tho Lhiglisli crown. 
King James not only ussistoci the adventurer witli money and troops, 
but gave him in marriage tlie T^ady Catherine Gordon, a redatiuu of 
his own. After Warheck's final discomlitiire liowcver in 1497, a new 
truce WHS conclndid between tho two countries, to last till tin* 
expiration of a year after both kings should be dead ; and this Jed in 
l.^>U2to a treaty of perpetual peace, cciiientcd by the marriage of flames 
with Henry's idrlest daughter, tho ))rinee--<s Margai't;t. Tliis marriage, 
from which flowed, after the lajise of a century, the important political 
result of the union of tins two crowns, wiw Holcmniscd at Edinburgh 
on the 8th of August HiOJ. 

Nearly two years before this, namely, November 14lh 1501, a 
marriage, long contemplated and agreed upon, had been siilemiiiseil 
between Henry’s eldest son Arthur, jiriiico of Wales, and (Catherine, 
tho fourth daughter of ]«'erdiuand, king of Castile. Arthur however, 
who was a prince of the highest promise, died within six months after 
this time ; and thmi it wiv* arranged that Catherine should be married 
to his surviving bnither Henry. The marriage of Catherine and 
Artliur proved still more momentous in its consequences than that of 
Margaret and Jame.*^. 

Queen EFzabeLh died «ui the 11th of February 15011, a few dayfi 
after giving birth to a daughter; on which Henry lost no time in 
proceeding to turn Ins widowhood to account in tho acquirement of 
some political advantugo, or in the augmentation of his ricJies, now his 
ruling passion, by means of a now iiiatrimonial alliance. One dis- 
appointment alter another however met him in this pursuit, and after 
having first made application to the widow of the King of Naples; 
then concluded a treaty with the Archduke Philip, husband of Joanna, 
queen of Castile, for the baud of his sister Margaret, widow of tho 
Duke of Savoy ; and finally, on tho doatli of Philip in Suptember 150G, 
once more changed his ground, and proposed himself as tho husband 
of Philip’s widow, the Queen Joanna, who was insane — he died before 
lie could accomplish his object. His death took ]4ace at Richmond, 
as the royal palace at Sheen was now called, on tho 22rid of April 
1509, in tho twenty-fourth year of his reign aud the fifty-third of 
his age. 

The children of Henry VII. by Lis queen, Elizabeth of York, were — 
1, Arthur, bom September 20th 148G, created Prince of Wales 1489, 
married to Catherine of Spain (to whom he had been contracted cloven 
years before), November Idtli 1501, died at Ludlow Castle A{>ril 2ijd 
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1502; 2, Mar#?aret> born November 20th, 14SS), married to King 
James IV. of Scotland, August 8tb, 15(»3, died 1530; 3, Henry, who 
succeeded hia father as Henry VIIL; -1, Elizabeth, born July 2ud, 
1402, died September 14th, 1405: 5, Mary, born 1408, married to 
IjOiiia XII. of France, Novoinbor 5th, 1614, and aocoudly in 1515 to 
Oluirles Brandon, duke of Sullblk, died Jmio 25th, 1533 ; d, Edmund, 
bom February 21 at, 1499, soon after created Duke of Soineraeti died 
in infancy ; 7, Edward, born February 1500, died young ; and, 8, 
Catherine, burn February 2ud, 1503, died a few days after her mother. 

Bacon, in hia striking and masterly ‘ History of the Reign of 
Henry Yll.,' has drawn this king ns a hero of policy an<l craft, who 
lusy almost com])ete with the * Principe * of Macchiavol, if we make 
allowance for the greater ruthlessiiesB and more ssinguinary spirit 
natural to the Italian blood. It may be admitted that this great 
writer, in the elaboration of his design, has boon drawn into some 
degree of exaggeration or over-re hneniciit ; and he has )»robahly also 
softened the more repulsivo features in HoDi*y*s moral character, as 
much as lie lias unduly exalted his intellectual eiidowuionts. But the 
difliciilt })ositiou which he occupied, and the success with which he 
maintained liiinself in it, vindicates the title of this sovereign to bo 
regHi'<led us at hsast one of the greatest masters of kiugcrAft that figure 
in hMory. Bacon compares him, justly enough, to Louis XL of 
Franco and Ferdinand of Spain, designating tlie throe as ** the tres 
innffi of kings of those ages.” The ago in which Henry lived was that 
of tint birth of inodcrii policy, and that, in which tlie foundations were 
laid of the still enduring system of the FiUropeau states. This reign 
tlnneforo inu3' be considered as the beginning of the modern history 
of I'highind. 

HENltY VIIL, the second son of Henry VIT. by liis (juocn. 
ICli/iiboth of York, was born at Greenwich on the 2>»t]i of Jiiiu* 1491, 
thi the Ist of Nuvcnibor following he w’as created J)nke of York, ami 
in 141»4 his father conferred upon liim the honorary title of lwOP<l- 
Lionlcuuui of Ireland, tSir JCdward Poyuiugs being appidutod his 
dejmtj'. 'I’hc guveriiiuont of Sir Edward is famous for the enactment j 
of tlio statute, or rather series of statutes, declaring the dcpeudeiice of 
the Jri.sh parliament upon that of England, which passes under his 
name. Henry's nominal lord-licutenancy appears tfi have lasted only 
till the next year, when he exchanged that dignity for the oliiec of 
l'ri!.sidcnt of tins Nortiioru Ahindies. The king's design in these 
ajtpoinimcnts soems to have been to opp(»se his soiTs name to the 
])reti'iisluu.s of Perkin Warheck, mid the efforts of tlie support'Ts of 
lii.'it adventurer, hrst in Ireland and al'torwards from the sitlo of 
N'otlnnd. Altlioiigli thus curl}' distinguished hy these and utiior civil 
iitles nnd appuintmeiilH, it is stilted by Paolo Sarpi, in his Mlistory | 
of tho(.\>uncil of Trent,' that Henry was from the first destined to the | 
arclibi hoju-ic of Caiitorbury ; “that i»rudciit king, his father/' observes 
liord lleiljert (in the ‘ Histoiy of his Life iind Ueigii ’), “chousing this 
as tlie most clieu]) and gloriuus way for dis|Ki.sing of a younger son.” 
Ho received iiccordlugly a learned education; “so that,” con tin ues 
this writer, “ btvirics his being an able Latinist, philosopher, and 
divine, lie was (wliich one might wonder at in a king) a curious 
iiMi deiaii, as two entire musses coiiijmsed him, and often sung in 
his ehiipel, <Ii<l ahuiidantl^' witness.*' As the death of his elder lirother 
Ai’thur however, on the 2nd of April ]5<rj, made hiiu Iicir to ihecrowii 
before he hutl eum[ileted Lis eleventh j'oar, it is evident that hia clerical 
educ ition could not have proceeded ver}' far, and that what he knew 
I'ither of divinity or the learned tongues must have been for the iiio»i 
part acijuireil without any view to .the church. Tliei*o is a c.iiitru- 
diction in the nlatemciits as to the time when Ik* was creatctl Prince 
of Wales ; but there is a patent in Uymer (vol. xiii., p. 11) ap|)oiiitiiig 
him wardiMi of the forest of Oualtres in Yorkshire by this title, June. 
22iid 1502, within throe luoiiths after his brother's death. This is 
coiiHisteiit w'itli what we are told by Holinshod, who, after relating the 
death of Arthur, says — “his brother, the Duke of York, was stayed 
from the title of prince by the space of a month, till U> women it 
might appear whether the Loily Cathi riue, wife to the said Prince 
ArLliLir, was conceived with cliild or iiui." 

Very soon after Arthur's death the singular jiroject was started of 
luariying IJcniy to his brother's widuvr. The pro]iositioii appears to 
have origiiii..lly come from Fei'diuiiiid and Isabella, the panmts of the 
princess, who w'ere anxious to retiiiu the cuuuectiou wdth England ; 
and to have been as.'^euted to hy King Hen 1*3' in great part from his 
wish to avoid the repayment of the dower of the pi'iuees.s. Tin; final 
agreement between the two kings was signed on the 23rd of Juno 
1 5U3, iuid, according to the chroniclers, the parties were allianced on 
Sunday the 25th of the same nioutli, at the Bishop of Salisbury's house 
ill Fleet Street, although the disponsatioti was certainly not obtained 
from Pope Julius 11. till the 20th of December following. This bull 
however contains a clause legitiiiiatisiug the marriage, although it 
should have been already contracted, or even consummated. It may 
bo obseiwod that nobody at this time seems to have doubted that 
Catherine's x^reccdiiig marriage with Arthur had been followed b3' 
consummation. 

J I cui y became king on the 22nd of April 1509, being then in his 
nineteenth 3'e.'ir. On a memorial being priwcntcd by ^ the Sjianisli 
ambasBador, it was, notwithstanding the ojjpo^jition of Wurhum, ar^- 
hishop of Gunter bur3', resolved in the coiuicil that the marriage with 
Catherine i;hould be completed ; Fox, bishoti of Winchester, strongly 
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uigiug, among other reasons, “ that there was no room to doubt that 
the X)riuces8 was still a virgin, since sho herself aHirmed it, utforing 
even to bo tried by matrons, to show that she spoke the truth.*' The 
marriage was accordingly sideinniscd in the beginning of June. 

Henry was iiidebtcil for the warm and general gratulatioii with 
which hia accession was hailed by his subjects, partly to his distin- 
guished personal advantages and accoiuplishmouts, and to some points 
ot muuuer and character adapted to take the popular taste ; jiortly to 
the sense of relief produced by the termination of the austere and 
oppressive rule ol his predecessor. t)no of tlie earliest proceeding-s of 
the new reigii was the trial and punishment of his father's ministers, 
Dudley and Empsoii. They were indicted for a conspiracy to take 
)>oBsesHum of Loiidou with an armed force during the last illness of 
the late king, and being convicted on this charge, and afterwards 
attainted by paiiiauieut, were, after lying in .jail for about a year, 
boheiided together 011 Tower Hill on tlie 17th of August L’ilO. 

Henry Lad not boon long upon the throne when he was induced to 
join what was called the Holy League, formed against France by the 
pope, the emperor, and the King of Spain. A force of 1U,U0() men 
WAS sent to Biscay iiiidur the Earl of Doi'hoi., in the spring of 1512, to 
co-o)>erate with an arm}" xiromisod 1)3' Fenliiiand.for the oouquost of 
Guienne ; but the Spauisii king, after dexterously uvuiLiug himaelf of 
the presence of the English troops to ouablo iiim to overruu and take 
possession of Navarre, showed plainly that ho had no inboiiliuu of 
assisting his ally in hi.s object ; and after having had his ranks thiuued, 
not by the sword, but by disease. Dorset was compelled b3' discouleuts 
in his camp, which ruse at. last to actual mutiny, to return to rmgiaud 
before the end of the year, without having done anything. The next 
year Jicnr3* )>asscd ov<T in ))ersou to France with a new Brm3', and 
having been joined by the Emperor Maxiiniliau, dofcate l the French 
oil the 4th of August, at Guini*gaste, in what was called the Battle of 
the tSpurs, from tlio unusual energy the beaten party are said to have 
sliDWii in riding (df the groiiuil, and took tlio two towns of Teroueuuo 
and Touriiay. On the 9th of September also thtf iSootti.sh king, 
James iV., who as the ally of l^Vauce hail iiivufled England, was 
defeated by the Earl of »Surrey in the great battle of Fluddeu, he him- 
self witli many of his jn'incipal iiohiUt3' being left dead on tlie field. 
This wiu: with France however was ended the following year hy a 
treaty, the principal cunditiou of whieli was that Louis XII., who hud 
just lost his (juccii, Alin of Bretagne, the same who havl been in the 
first iiii«lance maiTh'd to his iireducessor, Charles VIIL [IIianuy VIL], 
should wed Henry's sister, the I'riucess Mary. Tlio iiiaiTiagu between 
Louis, who was in his fifty-third, and the J'higlisb princess, as yot only 
in her sixteenth year, wius soleninised on the 9th of October 1511 ; but 
Louis died w'ithiii three mouths, and scarcely was she again her own 
mistress when his young widow gave her hand to Cbiules Brandon, 
duke of Sullblk, an nlliaiioe out of which afterwards sxiruug a claim to 
the crown. IGiir.Y, liAOV Janj!:.| 

The luenibers of Henry's council, when ho came to the ihrouo. had 
been sideeted, uecurdiiig to Ijord iicrliert, “ out of thuso his father 
most tnisleil/' by his grandmother, the Coiiiilcss of iliehmoud, “ noted 
to be a virtuous and prudent lady.” A rivalry liowevn* and i‘OuteBt 
for the chief powm* ^ooll broke out between Bieliard bishop of 
'Viiielicster, secri'tiiry and lord jirivy seal, and Tiioiiias llowui'd, earl 
jof Sumsy (uft-.'rwards duke of Norftilk), who hold the ofliee of loi*d 
tit*:isuriu'. This led to the iiitrodiicLion at court of the fiiiiioiis Thomas 
WcJ'.ey, wJio, being tlieii Deuii of Liiicnjii, was brought forward by 
Fox to eouiiti^raet the growing UHceudancy of Surrey, and who speedily 
made good for himself u xilaee in the royal favour that reduced all tlio 
rest of the king's ministers to iiisigiiificuuee, and left in his hand for 
a long eourst* of years nearly the wliole power of the state. [VViiliSBY, 
CL\k1)1Nai.. 1 The reign of NVolsey may be considered os liaviiig begun 
after the return of Henry from bis expedition to France, towards tlie 
close of the year 1513 ; and heneefortU the aflair.'i of the kiiJg<loia fur 
Iburbtfen or lifteon years were directed principally by tbo interests of 
bis ambition, which governed and made subservient to its purjioses 
even the vanity and other (lassioiis of his master. 

The history' of the greater jiart of tliis perioil coii.si.sts of Henry's 
transactions with his two celebrated couteuiporaries, Francis 1. of 
France, the successor of Louis X II., and L-harles, originally archduke 
of Austria, but who became king of Spain as liliarles J. liy the death 
of bis mother's father, J-Vrdiiiaiid, in 151(i, and three years after was 
elected to succeitd hia paternal gniudfather Maximilian J. us emperor 
of Germany. jGiiAlii.Ks V.; Fuanois l.J His position might have 
euableil the English king in some degree to hold tbo balance betwoou 
those two irrecoucileabio rivals, who both accoidiugly made it u 
principal point of jiolicy' to endeavour to securo his friendship and 
alliance; but Ids iufiuence on tlu'ir long contontioii was in i*eality very 
inconsiderable, directed us it was for the most part either by mero 
caprice, or by uothiug higher than the private resentments, ambitious, 
and vanities of himself or his iiiiuistiT. The foreign policy of this 
reign had nothing national ahmit it, either in reality or even in 
semblance ; it was neither regulated by a view to tbs true interests 
of the country, nor even by any ri;ril, however mistaken, popular 
seiitimont. Jlciiry had biiiiself been a caudidate for the imperial 
diguity when tbo prize was obtaiued by Cliaiies ; but be never bad 
for a moment the least idiaiiee of success. For a abort time he 
remained at peace, >»ot.b with Cliarb-s and Francis ; the former of 
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whuiii paid him a vi»it at Dover in the end of May 1 520 ; and with 
the latter of wliom he hud a few days after a seemingly most amicable 
intorvieWf celebrated under the uaiue of the * hUold of the Cloth of 
Gold/ in the neighbourhood of Calais. Wolscy’s object at this time 
liowever was to detach his master from the interests of the French 
king; and a visit which Hcniy paid to the omperor ut Gravelines, on 
his way home, showed Francis how little he was to count upon any 
loatiLig ellect of their recent cordialities. Before the close of the 
following year Henry W'as formally joined in league with the emperor 
ami the )>ope ; and in March 1522, he declared war ngaiiist Franco. 
In the summer of the samo year the omperor flattered him by paying 
him a visit at London; his vanity having also Ixsen a short time 
beforo gratified in another way by the title of ^Defender of the 
Faith * bestowed upon him by popo Leo X. (recently succeocled by 
Adrian VJ.) for a Latin treatise which he had published * On the iSoveu 
fckicrameuts/ in confutation of Luther. Henry continued to attach 
himself to the interaat of the em)ieror, — even sending an army to 
France, in August 1523, under the Duke of Suilblk, which succeedcil 
in taking several towns, tliough only to give them up again in a few 
mouths, — until the disap] loiutmcnt, for the second time, of VVolscty's 
hope of being made pope through the influence of Charles, on the 
death of Adrian in September of the last-men tioueil year, is suppoBe<l 
to have deteruiiuod that minister upon a change of politics. Before 
the memorable defeat and capture of Francis ut the battle of I’avia, 
24 til of February 1525, the English king bad made every preparation 
to break with the Gm]>er(jr ; having actually commeueecl uogociatiuns 
fur a 2 >i!uce with Fruiicis's ally, James V., the young king of Scotland, 
on condition of giving James in marriage his daughter the priiicciss 
Mary (afterwards (jueen), who had been idready promised to the 
emperor. In August ho concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with 
Franco; find after the release of Francis, in March 1520, iieury was 
declared i>rotector (if the league styled ^Alost Clement and Most 
Holy/ wliicJi was formed uinler the auspices of the j>ope for iho 
renewal of the war ugaiust CharlfS. 

r.elure this date two domestic ocuuiTeuccs took ])lace that especially 
deserve to be noted. The ili'st of these was the execution, in 1513, 
imiiiediaiely before Henry ]u*occuded on his exiicditiun to France, of 
Fidmuiid do la 1‘ole, duke of Suflulk, whose mother was Eli/iabeth 
IMautugenet, sister of Edward TV. ; he had lain a prisoner in the Tower 
over since a short time before the death of the lute king, who had 
contrived to obtain possession of his person after he had fled to the 
Continent, and, it is said, had in his last hours recommended that he 
should not bo suflered to livii. Jlo was now put to death without 
auy form of trial or other legal proceeding, his crime, there can be no 
doubt, being mci'cly his conneetiou with the i louse of York. Wolsey 
was perhaps as yet too new in office to be fairly made answerable for 
this act of bloodshed ; in iho next case tlio nii fortunate victim is 
generally believed to have been sacritlced to his resentment and thirst 
of vcugcauGC. In "1521 Edward SStaflord, duke of Buckingham, sou of 
the duke beheaded by Richard 111. [llir^NiiY V 11.], was U]>prehendod 
uu suiiie infuriiiatiuu furnished to Wolscy by a discarded servant, and 
being brought to trial was found guilty and executed us a traitor. 
The acts with which ho was charged did not according to law amount 
to treason, oven if they Inul been ]»rovcd ; but the duke is said by 
certain iinliscretioiis of speech and demeanour to have wounded the 
]U‘ide of tho all-powerful niinister; and, besides, ho was also of 
dangerous pedigree, being not only maternally of the stock of John of 
Gaunt, but likewise a l^autaginiet by his deseeiit from Anno, the 
daughter of Edward lll/s youngest sou Thomas, duke of Gloucester. 
With this nobleman came to an end Hie great olUce of hereditary lord 
bigh constable. 

What may be called the second part of Henry’s reign begins in the 
year 1527, from which date our atlcntiou is called to a busy scene of 
domestic transactions beside which the foreign ))ulitics of tho kingdom 
become of little interest or imjiurtance. It is no longer the ambition 
and intrigue of the minister, hut tho wilfuluess and furious passions 
of the king himself, that move all things. In 1527 Henry cost his 
eyes iip(»u Anne Boleyu, and appears to have very soon formed tlio 
design of ridding himself of Catherine, and making the object of this 
new attachment his queen. [Bol£VN, Amnk] Anne was understood 
to be favourably dis]»oBed towards those now views on tho subjout of 
religion and eceleBiaBticjd uflUirs which had been agitating all Europe 
ever since J^uther hod begun his iutrojud career by publicly op]»osiug 
indulgences at Wittenberg ten years before. Quocn Catherine, on the 
utlier hand, was a good Catholic ; and, besides, the circumstances iu 
which she was ]>laced made it her interest to take her stand by the 
Church, as on the other hand her adversaries were driven iu like 
manner by their interests and tho course of e vents into dissent and 
opposition. This one consideration suiflciently explains all that 
followed. 'J'he tricuds of tho old religion generally cousiderad Cathe- 
rine's cause us their own ; the Reformers us naturally arrayed them- 
selves on the side of her rivaL J fenry himself again, though ho had 
been till now resolutely o]ipri.«ed to the new ojiiuiuUH, was carried over 
by his paHsiou towards the same side ; the cuusuqueuce of which was 
the lubs of the royal favour by those who had hitherto monopolised 
it, and its transference in groat ])art to other men, to be employed by 
them iu the ])romution of entirely o]q>ohite purposes and politics. 
The proceedings for the divorce were commenced by uu application to 


the court of liome, iu August 1527. For two years the affair lingered 
on through a sucoession of legal proceedings, but without auy decisive 
result. From the autumn of 1529 are to be dated both the fall of 
Wolsey and the rise of Cranmer. [Cranmicu, Thomas.] The death 
of the great cardinal took place on tho 29th of November 1580. la 
January following the first blow was struck at tho Church by an 
indictment being brought into the Kiug’s Bench against all the clergy 
of the kingdom for su])portiug Wolsey in the exercise of his legatiiie 
powers without the royal licence, os required by the old stiitutes of 
proviaors and preniwiira; am I it w’as in an act xiassed immediately 
after by the Convocation of the x)rovmco of Canterbury, for granting 
to the king a sum of money to exeui].)t them from tlie ]ieualtias of 
their conviction on this indictment, that the first movement was mode 
towards a revolt against the see of Rome, by the titles given to Henry 
of the one protector of the English Church, its ouly and supremo 
lord, and, as far as might be by tho law of Christ, its su]>rome head." 
Shortly after, tho convocation declared tho king’s marriage w^ith 
Catherine to bo contrary to the law of God. The same year Henry 
went the length of o]iGuly coimteuaucitig Protestantism abni.’id by 
remitting a subsidy to the confederacy of the hllector of Brandenburg 
and other German princes, called the League of Sundcald. la August 
1532 (Jraumer was a]>puiiited to the archbishopric of Canter liury. in 
the bogiiiuiug of tho year 1533 Henry was privately married to Auue 
Boleyu ; and uu tho 23rd of May following Archbishop Cranmer pro- 
uuuuced the former marriage with Catherine void. In the meantime 
the parlLiment liiul passed an act Air bidding all ujipeals to the sue of 
Rome. Popo Clonit^iit Vii. mot this by annulling the sontcrieo of 
Craiiuier iu the matter of iho marriagi*. ; cm which tlie Hcparatiou from 
liome boexime cumxdcte. Acts were passed by the x>arlianu'ut thii next 
year declaring that tho clergy sliuuld in future be as^iMubled in con- 
vocation ouly by the king's writ, tliat no constitutions enacleil by thtsiii 
should bo of force without the king’s assent, and that no first fruits, 
or Peter’s pence, or money for dispensations, sh«>nld be any longer 
jiaid to tho i»0]»e. The clergy of tho province of Vork themselves in 
coiivoiaition deelui-ed that the po{)e had no mure ]iovver in Eugland 
than any other bishop. A new and most eilicieut suj>iiorLer of tlu> 
Ruforinatioii now also beconitis cuns]>icuuuB on tho seeiie, Thomas 
Cromwell (afterwards l^ord Cromwell and J%arl of E>sex), w'ho \wis 
this year made lirst secretary of state, and tlicn muster of the rolls. 
[CiiUMW^hL, TlluMAjywJ 111 the next scri^ioii, iho ]iarliaineiit, which 
re-iissembled iu the end of this same year, [Kissed acts dcelaiiiig tint 
king’s highness to be HUi>reme head of the (Jhureh of England, and to 
have authority to redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in tlio 
Church ; and ordering lirst-fruits and tenths of all sjuribual buneliees 
to be paid to tlie king. After this various perseus were exocuied for 
refusing to acknowledge the king's »iii>remaey ; among others, two 
illustrious victiins, the learncil Fisher, bish(>]i of Rochester, and the 
admirable bir Thomas More. [Fisui.u, JuliiV ; MuiiK, Tuomas. | In 
1535 began the dissolution of the mouastcrios, under tho xealous 
siq^oriutcndaiiee of Cromwell, constituted for tliat purjmse vini tor- 
general of these establishments. Latimer and other friends of (.Umii- 
iiier and the Jbeformatioa were now also promoted to bisho] tries ; so 
that not only in matteix of disci[>line and polity, but even of doetriiie, 
the Church might be said to have sepurateil itself from ihmie. Uno 
of the lust acts of tho XKirliu.iieiit under which all tlitise gri ut inno- 
vations had been made was to petition the king that a new trauslatiou 
of the Scriptures might be made by aiitliority and set up iu cliurclic.s. 
It was dissolved on the 18th of July 1533, after having sat for the 
then miprccedeuted jieriod of six years. 

Events now set in a now current. The month of Miiy of this year 
witnessed the trial and execution of Queen Auue — iu less than six 
mouths afUtr the death of her predecessor, Catheriuo of Araguii — aud 
the marriage of the brutal king, the very next morning, ti» Jane 
Seymour, the new beauty, his passion fur whom must bo regarded as 
the true motive that had imj^elled him to iho deed of blood. 

Jane dying on the Mtli of October 1537, a few days sifter giving birth 
to a sun, was sueeeeiled by Anne, sister of tlie Duke of ('leves, wlioiii 
Henry married iu January i5iU, and put away in six mouths after — 
the siibBcrvient pai'liament, and the not less subservient convocation 
of tlie clergy, on his mere request, prunouneiug the marriage to ho 
null, aud the former body making it high ti'eason ” by word or deed to 
accept, take, judgci, or believe the said marriage to be good.” 

Meanwhile the ecclesiastical ohauges coutmued to proceed at ns 
rapid u rate as ever. In 153(> Cromwell was constituted a sort of 
lord-lioutenant over tho Church, by tho title of vicar-general, which 
w(» held to invest him with all the king’s authority over iho 
sjuritualit}'. The dissolution of the monasteries in this aud the 
following year, us carried forward under the direction of this ener- 
getic minister, xiruduced u succesRiou of poxmlar iusurreclious in 
diliercut pai'ts of tho kingdom, which w'ei'e not put down without 
great destruction of life, both in tlie field and afterwords by the 
executioner. In 153S all incumbents were ordered to sot ux) in tbeir 
churches copies of the newly-published English translation of the 
Bible, and to teach the x>eoxile the Creed, the Lurd's i'raycr, and the 
’Jell Commimdiuents, iu English ; the iamous image of our Lady at 
Waisiugham, aud other similar objects of the poxmlar veneration, wore 
also under Cromweirs order I'emuved from their shrines aud burnt. 
In 1539 the x^iurliamont, after euaotiug (by the 31 Henry YIll., c. 8) 
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that the proclamation of the king in council should henceforth 
have the samo authority as a statute, passed the famous act (the 
31 Henry Vlll., c. 14) known by the name of the 'Six Articles,* or 
the ' liloody Stotute,* by which burning or hanging was mode the 
punishment of all who should deny that the bread and wine of the 
sacrament was the natural body and blood of the Saviour — or that 
communion in both kinds was not necessary to salvation — or that 
priests may not marry — or that vows of chastity ought to be observed 
— or that the mass was agreeable to God s law — or that auricular 
confession is expedient and necessary. This statute, the cause of 
ijuuierouu oxecutiofts, proceeded from a new inliueiioe whu^h had now 
gained uu asceiidam^y over the lickle king, that of Gardiner, bishop of 
AViiichcstcr, the ablo loader of the party in church and state opposed 
to Cranmer and Cromwell. [GAuniNKUt Stephkn.] This new 
favourite was not long in eflectiug the ruin of tho rival that was 
most in his way : Cromwell, who had just beon created earl of Kssox, 
and made lord chamberlain of England, was, in tho beginning of 
Juno ir>4i\ coznmitted to tho Tower on a charge of treason, and 
beheaded in a few weeks after. 

( >11 the 8th of A ugust this year Henry married his fifth wife, tho 
Tiady Catherine Howard, whom he beheaded on the 18th of February 
irj42. liuring this interval ho also rid himself by the axe of tho exes- 
ciitiouer of a nobht lad}' whom ho hud attainted and consigned to a 
]>riHou two yenrs before on a charge of treason, Mairgurot, countess 
dowager of Salisbury, the daughter of the hile Duke of Clarence, and 
tho bust of the York Plantageiuits. Her real crime whs that she vras 
tho mother of ('ardiiial i’olo, who had oHendod tho tyrant, and who 
was himself boyoinl his reach. 

In the ialtor ]>firt of the year 1542 war was declared by Henzy 
against Seotlanil, wit.li a revival of the old claim to the sovoi'oignty of 
that kingdom. An incursion made by the Duke of Norfolk into 
»Seotlaiid ill October, was followed the next iiioiiih by the advance of 
a Seutti-sh army into England, but this force was completidy defeated 
ami dispersed at Solway Moss, a disaster which is believed to have 
kilh'd King James, who died a few weeks ufter, leaving his crown to a 
daughter, the unfortunate Mary Stuart, then only an iulant seven days 
old. The failure of the cJlorts of the English king to obtain pos.ses8ioii 
of the government and of the young queen, owing to the Huccessful 
rosistanee ui Cardinal Beaton and the Roman Catholic party, led to a 
reiiiwvsl of hostilities in tlio spring of J544, w'hon Scotland was 
invaded by a groat army uii<lnr the Earl of Hertford, which ])eiieiratod 
as far as Edinburgh, and buriiod that ca[)ital with zimiiy other towns 
jiMil villages. In th^*- preceiling year also Henry had concluded a 
new ullianci! with the emperor against tlie French king; and in July 
15-11 iic ]iarsed over with an army to J'Vaiice, with which he sue* 
reeded in taking the town of ISoiilogiic. On this however the 
emperor made a separate peace with Francis; and on the 7lh of June 
irHii Henry alsi> higiicd a treaty with that king, in which he agreed to 
nsstore Boulogne and its di pendcncica in cousidoratiun of a payment 
of two millions of crowns. 

Ho hail some years bofore found a sixth wife, Catluu'iiie T’arr, tho 
willow of the Lord LatiimT, whom he married on the luth of July 
15 Bi. Art tho intirmitieH of ago .*ni<l dirtoase grew upon liim, the sus* 
jiiciousness and impetuosity of lii.s temper acquired additional violence, 
and tlu! closing yeiirs of liis reign were as deeply stained with blood 
as any that had ])recedcd tlieiii. One of his last butcheries w'lus that 
ttftlic amiable and aocomplisijed Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, who, 
being convicted, iiftiT the usual proc.ess, of treason, was executed on 
the lUth (otlier accounts say tho 21 st) of January 1547. “Ali*eiMly 
IJtuiry, ’ bays lloliuBhod, was lying in the agonies of death,*' Surrey's 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, was also to have sulll'red oii tho 2Hth; 
but was saved by the death of the king at two o'clock on the morning 
of that day. 

The childi-en of Henry VllL were — 1 and 2, by Gatheriuc of Aragon, 
two sons who died in infancy ; 3, Mary, afterward.s queen of Kimlaiid ; 
4, by Anno Boleyn, Ji^Jizabeth, afterward.'-- queen ; 5, a sou .stilI-boi*ii, 
2l>th of February 1535; (J, by Jane Seymour, Edward, by whom he 
was succeeiied on the throne. 

The most important cliaugcs made in the law during this reign were 
those allectiug ecclesiastical affairs, of which tho ]iriucipal have been 
already jioticed. Along with ihetie may he meiitioued tho statute 
defining the degrees within which marriage should be lawful (25 
Henry Vlll., c. 22), which, in I’egard to that jjoiiit, is still the law of 
tho laud. The law of real property Wiis also materially altered by the 
Statute of Uses (27 Henry Vlll., c, 10), and by various statutes per- 
mitting tlio devise, which was not before aliowod, except by tlie 
custom of particular places, of real estateis by will. To this reign is 
also to be assigned the origin of tho Bankrupt Laws. Wales was first 
incorporated with England, ami tho laws and libertiort of tho latter 
country granted to the inhabitants of the former, in tho 27th year of 
Henry Vlll. ; and Ireland, wliich before was styled only a lordship, 
was in 1512 erected into a kingdom. 

HENRY I. surnamed the h’owler, Ihnpcror of Germany, was tho .^ion 
of Otho, duke of Saxony and Thuringia, and was bom in a. 1). 87(». 
In bis father's lifetime he distinguished himself iw a warrior uguiiist 
the bordering Siuvojihius. Jii U12 he succeeded his lutluir as duke, 
and had to defend his torritorics against the emperor Conrad I. This 
ho cil’oeted, and Conrad on his dcath-bcil in i>18 rucomiucudud his 


former adversary os the most worthy to bo liis succoBBor. Henry was 
elected, and by his power and iuiiuence restored the distui'bod empire 
to a state of internal peace. He was however soon afberwurils engaged 
in a war against tho H ungoriaus, who had invaded and ravaged tho 
empire, liis first efforts against them Wei'S unsuccessful, but ho at 
longth succeeded in obtaining a truce, and devoted the iuterval to 
fortifying tho towns of Germany fi»r tho prutcctiou of the inhabitants, 
and by granting umuiciptil priviloge.s was tho oi'igiuatur of the 
(«ermaiiic corporatioiis. He aftoi'warJs pixzsociited the war against 
Hungary with such siiocess, that after tho victoi'y of Iveuachberg, zieiir 
Merseburg, the empire was freed for upwards of twenty years from 
any attack by the Uiiugariaus. Henry the Fowler died iu !>3c>, and 
was succeeded by his sou Otho I. 

HENRY II., tho great-grandson of Henry 1., and the lust emperor 
of the Houso of Saxony, was born iu D72, the sou of llfiiry, duke of 
Bavaria. Ho succeeded his father in Ui)5, and noGomjuiijicd his coiisiu 
the emperor Otho III. in his expedition to Itomu. ' Otho died iu Italy. 
Henry possessed himself of tho crown jewels, and by some intrigue) 
and by the exercise of force against some of ills competitors, sue- 
ceeclcd iu procuring his election, and was crowned emperor at Mainz 
in 1002. ills mgn was distiirbetl by domei4tic wui'S. His brothers 
revolted against him in Germany, and Hai'diiiii, marquis of Ivn^a, 
assumed the iron crown iu Italy. Though Henry succeeded iu 
repressing these outbreakrt, with tins assistaiicu of tlio pope, they woro 
continually recurring. Ho and his wife were groat ujiholders of tho 
Church, ills wife, Ciiuegunda, lived with him in a state of coutiueiiee, 
and died iu tho convent of Neubuz'g in 1038. They were both 
canonised after their deaths as saints. Henry died on July 13, 1021, 
ut Grona, near Gottingen, and was siicceedeil by Cunrad 11. 

HKNJtY III., the sou of Goni*ud II., was born iu 1017. In 1020 he 
was elected King of the Romans, mid siioceeded his father iu tho iuipe- 
I'iul dignity in 1039. Possessed of great talents, well ediicateil, and 
of a firm and dignified chimictei', he became one of the most powerful 
and most respecteil of the emperors of Geriiiiiiiy. ilo rejircsseil the 
turbulence of the more powerful vassals of the empire, and made 
great advances towards its consolidation. He governed the church 
with a stern hand, uml humbled the iloiuau see by deposing three 
successive popes uu account of their gross iiainoralitius, and at length 
causing Clement 1 L, who Imd been bisliop of Bamberg, to be chosen. 
Tho celebrated Hildebrand outwardly appeared to aid the emperor in 
his attiiinpts to purify the Church, but secretly took such measures as 
iusui'od his own election to the pajiacy on a future vacancy, by which 
all tho labour.s of the emperor were rendered uselc.HH. Henry was 
successful ill his wars against Jkihemia, took IVugue, and forced the 
Duke of Bohemia to sue for a peace, and to hohl the duchy hy feudal 
servitude. In Hungary ho twice rcsiored Pettir to the thi'oue, wfieii 
expelled by his subjects, and when Andriuv became finally succcrt.iful 
over l'c'.ter,hc united liimMelf to the ooiiqueror by giving him his daughter 
ill marriage, iu Italy the Normans, wlio had conquered Apulia and 
Calabria, were induced to become his vossalrt. In the midst of his 
jiower ho died, not without suspicion of having been poisoned, iu 
105(>, leaving a son by liis second wife, Agnes of Boitiers, iu succeed 
him. His first wife iiail been Margaret, duugiiter of Canute, king uJ' 
England. 

HENRY IV., the son of the preceding, was burn in 1050, and liad 
been chosen king of the Romans in i054. His mother Agnes uii<1ei'- 
took the cure of his education, and the diet chose iier us regent during 
his minority. But tho strr>iig hand and will of his father were 
wanting. Tho groat princes of tho empire were soon in open revolt. 
The custody of tho young emperor's person was shifted from one 
powerful subject to uuotber, with little advantage to the realm, anti 
great detriment to the monarch, who became liceiitiouH, extravagant, 
and candess of all but ids ]jleasureH. He commenced a war against 
the Duko of Saxony, in which he displaced much cauirago and some 
military talent; but iu the course of it he Avas induced to neck tJie 
intervention of tho poja;, whicli Avas sought also hy hi.s up/>oijejit. 
Tills pope was now Gregory VIJ.; the former Hildebrand, who 
decided against Id rn. Henry asscmhled u diet at Worms, who pro- 
nounced the deposition of the pope for pi'csuming tu constitute himself 
tho judge of his sovei'eign. Gregory however excuriiiiiuidcuted him, 
and ileclared his subjects absuiveil from their allegiance. Henry at 
length saw Idmself coiu]ielled to siibudt to tho haughty primate ; he 
crossed tho Alps with his wife and child iu the doptli of winter, arriving 
ut Caiiossa, whei-o the pope was residing, in January 1077; and avos 
compelled to stand for three days in the open court-yard before tlie 
excommunication was removed. While Henry was in Italy, Rudolph 
of Buabla had been elected emperor iu Germany, but on Ids return 
Henry levieil an army, and a devastating cozitetit took place, which was 
only portly cut Jed by tho death of Rudolph iu battle, on October 15, 
lUv'^O. Greguiy, who had excited mucii discontent uiiiong a great 
jiortioii of the clergy by rigidly iiisinting on their celibacy, hail bom 
blockaded in Caiiossa by some Italian partisans of Henry ; hut had 
heiui I'l lfrtiKud. lie sent Rudolph a croAA'ii, and placed Henry anew 
uiult:r the Uiu of the clinrf:li. Henry, now a conqueror, retaliated by 
Hiimmoning a fresh council ut Brixcii, wJio deposed Gregory, elueted 
(Jlenieut Jil. as po]ie ; and Henry entered Italy with an army, forced 
Gregory to taku refuge iu the Ciintle of jSt« Angelo, and had himself 
and wife crowned by Clement iu 1U81. 
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In Germauy in the moanwhilo a now emperor, Hermann of Luxem- 
bourg, bad been elected by the diHaitected priucea. Robert Giiiscard, 
with a large furee, bad relieved Gregory from the aiate of aiogo ; and 
Henry returned to Germany, where be Buooeedod in conquering hie 
rival, and forcing the iSaxons to eue for peace. In 1090, for the tlitrd 
time, be entered Italy, and after eome BucoeaseB was recalled by the 
rebellion of bif) eldest eon, Conrad, who bad been elected king of ibo 
RomauH. This iusurroctiou waa Bupprcaaed, though supjiorted by pope 
Urban 11., and in 1097, at a diet held in Aix-la-Chapello, Henry, ibo 
eecuiid Hon, was elected king of the Romans instead of Conrad, who 
died in 1101. The second son however was worse than the first. 
Giiined over by the legates of the ]>o]>e he declared war against his 
father, and when the emperor wrote in hopes of recalling him to his 
obedience, he appointed a uieeting at Mainz, where he Implored 
pai'dou, succeedt^ in withdrawing the emperor outside the town, 
then seized him os a prisonur, and coiiiined him in the castle of 
Rurghenheim. Henry after a time eacaj>od, and retired to Liege, 
where he died on August 7, 1100. In tJiis reign the first crusade 
was commenced. 

HENRY y., who was born in 10S1, suoceeded his father. Ife had 
hitherto shown himself a warm adherent of the papacy ; but his 
dol'oreuce decreased wJiuu lie found liiniself firmly seated on the 
tUrouo. He annulled the decisions of the couiiells of Gn:iHtallu and 
Chalons respecting investitures, maintaining his own right to present 
to beuoficus. lie made war against I’olaud and Rolicniiji without 
much HucuesB. In 1 111 be married Matilda, the daughter of Henry 1. 
of England. Tiiu rouiuiuder of his reign was occupied with coutests 
against the princes of Germauy aud with tlie popes ; he forced I’ascai 11. 
to fly from Home, and on his death made Gregory Vlll. pope ; but 
the cardiuals elected Uelnsiiis 11., with whom Henry at length con- 
cluded a ])eacc, renouncing his right of investiture. He died on the 
:22nd of May 1 1 25, the last emperor of tlio Fraiiconhui line, and was 
succeeded by Lothurius of Saxony. 

HENRY VI., the sou of Fi'etleric liarbarossii, was the third emperor 
of the HoLeustaufeu race. He was born in 1105, was elected King of 
the Romans Jii 11U9, and succeeded bis father in 1190. Soon after his 
aceessiuu be coiiducLed an army into Italy to Bui>port bis claims on 
tbu crown of hiicily, wbicb be ciaiiiicd in right of bis wife Cuuslauco, 
aud wbicb bad been aasuiiied by Taucred, the illegitimate brother of 
I 'mistancc. He besieged Naples, but failed in taking it, and returned 
to Germany : hero be obtained po.ssesBiou of Richard 1. of Euglantl, 
whom, after a loug and harsh imprisonment, be j*cstored to liberty on 
the payment of a largo ransom. This nioiiey enabled him to make a 
fresi> cxptHlilioii to Italy. Tancred was dead ; Najdos surrendered, 
^Sicily submitted, aud be was crowned at l*aleriuo in October J HH. 
i;)ooii afterwards be took the cross, lulvuciitod a crusade, aud assi^mbled 
au army, with W'bich be set out ostensibly for the Holy Laud, but 
employed it instead in endeavouring to subdue tSicily, where bis 
cruelties uiid oppression bad created au iiisurrectioxi. This war lie 
conducted with such barbsvrity us to revolt bis own partisans, auid be 
ipcd at Messeiiu on the 2^)tb of tSeptmnber 1197, strongly suspected of 
having been poisoned. Ho was succeeded by l*Jiili]> of '^uabiii. 

HENRY ii., King of Ga'^lilo (Henry 1. died a boy in 1217), was 
the natural sou of Alfonso XI., aud was burn in JiUiuary His 

brother, Hou Pedro, uzi succeeding to the Ibrone, showed him con- 
siderable kindness ; lie calletl him and bis motber to court, siiid made 
him count of Trustamuro. 'J'Jie count however bore ai secret hatred 
against bis brother, and sought by all means to create discuutuut 
against biiii, which the severity aud cruelty of I'edro reuilei'ed com- 
pairaitivcly easy. A pretext for revolt wais made from the deaths of 
the queen aiud of the mother of Henry, Pedro being accused im the 
cause of both. This insurrection was suppi'esseil, aud Henry lied to 
l*ortugal ; be then joined the King of Aragon in an attack on Castile, 
\vas again beaten, and iied to i'Vaiieo. Here lie raist'd a considerable 
body of troops, wdtb Bertrand du Gueaelin as coiiimandei*. Under 
this leader be bad some auceesNes, and was crowned at llurgos; but 
Edward the Black l*riiice coming to the assisiiuico of Don i'edro, 
totally defeated Henry at the battle of Najera, aud took Hu Guosciiii 
]>risonor. Henry again lied to Franco ; but the cruelties of Pedro 
excited frcah disconteuts, of which Henry took advantage : be 
obtained a dcclurutiou of bis logitimacy froiii Pope Urban V., 
iiioiioy from Hilaries V. of Fiiuice, with wbicii be ransomed Hu 
Guosciiu, raised ii-esh troops, and again invaded ('astiie. i'edro, 
unsupported by the English priuce, was now beaten, aud fled to 
Moutiel, where in au interview Henry slow him with his own baud. 

Henry was now (1359) seated on the throne. He liberally reworded 
Hu Guesclin and Ids uiber adherents, aud then devoted himself to the 
well-governing of bis fieople ; he defended himself successfully against 
tlie kings of Portugal, Ai-ogou, and Navarre. He died on the 29tb of 
May H179, and was succeeded by bis son, John 1. 

HENRY HI., King of Castile, was burn at Burgos in 1379, and 
succeeded bis father John J. in October 1390. The struggles of the 
various preteuders to the regency occasioned many disorders, but at 
the age of thirteen Henry put an end to them by assuming the govern- 
ment himself ; he possessed a strong intellect and an energetic 
character. Ho speedily suppressed ail internal commotions, vanquish' 
jug those tliat appeared in arms, aud then winning them by his 
clemency. He laid aside the pomp of courts, living with the utmost 
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economy in order to restore tho shattered finauces of his country 
and to avoid burdening liis subjects. Early in his reign he sought to 
reconcile the disputes between the rival popes Benedict XI 11. and 
Boniface HI.; but though he vainly persuaded Benedict to resign, 
Boniface was so irritated at his disposal of the ehureh patronagti 
during the dis])ute that he oxcommu ideated him. This however had 
no eifect on Henry's subjects; and at last, to terminato the schism, in 
conjunction with other sovereigns, Henry acknowledged Benedict in 
1103. He endeavoured to live in peace with his iieighboiira ; but when 
engaged in war with Portugal and with Granada he showed no want 
of spirit, npd was successful in war, though his feeble and delicate 
frame prevented him being cinineut as u warrior. lie also undertook 
to rapress the incursions of tho Africau piraticid states, and took and 
d««troyed Tctutiu. In 1101, Castile, in common with other parts of 
Spain, wns desolated by the plague, aud ho oiideavourod to mitigate 
its evils. lie died during the war with Granada, on the 25th of 
l)cceml>er 1406, from exhaustion, and was succeeded by bis son, 
John II., by Catberiueof Lancaster, to whom Henry bad been married 
in bis father's life-time. 

HENRY IV., King of Castile, was ibo son of John II., and was 
born in 1125. His youth was distiiiguiKhed by dissipation and profli- 
gacy, but on bis father’s death, in 1151, few princes bad nsoeiided tho 
throne with fairer pruspoctii. His father had made hiuiself respected 
by all bis neighbours, aud bad loft him the riialui in jirofound ))eime ; 
but be Hiilicreii bimself to be governed by favourites, who mode a 
rapacious use of his authority, provoked discontent among the; people, 
and one of titem, Boltraii de la Cuevas, w'os accused of disbonouriug 
his bed; the Cories refusing to acknowledge the infanta as heiress 
to the crown in cousequeuco of their belief of hci- illegitimacy. TIjc 
C ortes next )>roeeuded, in 1465, to de]H>se him, and pruchiimcd his 
brother Alfonso king. Henry liowever was not deficient iu courage 
or talent : he lisscmblud an a^rmy, and a civil war coinmeneed, which 
lasted till 14GS, when the sudden death of ABouso brought it to a 
close ; for Isabella, the sister, then only Hoveiiieou years of age, whom 
Alfonso’s party sought to set up iu his place, ahsolutoly refused to roh 
her brother lien r.y of his rightful erowu. Henry, iu r>‘tiirii for this 
refusal, consented to the divorce oi' his queen for in fidelity, the disin- 
heriting of his daughter Joanna, and the nuiuinaiion oi' Jsiihi'lla os 
heiress of Castile. Tranquillity thus restored, Henry wished to marry 
Isabella to a brother of the King of France ; hut J sal alia ehosc fur 
herself Ferdinand, the son of the Iving of Aragon, to whom she was 
married in 1109. Henry at lirst threaUuied to disiniierit her, and to 
declare his daughter again his heir, but was ultiinaUdy reconciled to 
Isabella and J'^erdinand. In 1155 I leery hud solicited Pope Galixtus HI. 
to proclaim u errusade ngainst the Moor.s of Grauaibi. 'J'liu war had 
lieeii prosecuted with few oveuts of iinporUinee t>n either .side; hut in 
1174 he had assembled u large army at Segovia in order to jirosociite 
it with ixioro vigoui’, wdieu ho was taken suddenly ill, and died on the; 
2Uth of December 1171. 

HENRY GF HUNTINGDON, an ancient Eiiglisli Iiistoriaii, the 
sun of N'hdiolus, a married priest, Wius horn about the end of Om J I lit 
eoiitiirj;' ; and, according to Wartoii (* Hist, lingl. Poet.,’ diNs. ii. p. PJ5), 
was educated under Alcuiue of Anjou, a canon of Lincoln c;ith«‘di‘aL 
Aiilwiu aud Reginald, both Norman.^ and abbots of Ramsey, were his 
patrons. He was made arclideaeun of lliiiiLingdun (wiieiice he took 
his mune), by Robert Bloei, bishop of Lincoln, soine time before 1 12;L 
In bis youth be liiscuvored a ti.'Btc for j>oetry, hut in inoro mlvancod 
years ajipliod him.self to the study of history; and at the request of 
auotlier friend and patron, Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, composed a 
general history of England, from the earlio'-.t a(;couut.s to tdie death of 
Btepben (1151), iu eight books, piiblislied by Sir Henry Savilu among 
the * iScnptores post Bodam,' folio, Jioudon, 1596, aud Fraiicof., 1601. 
The early part of this history was a compilation from older writers; 
tho sequel, from wbat be had beard aud seen. Wartou, iu bis ‘An- 
glia Sacra/ vol. ii. p. 694, bus published a letter of Henry of Jluu- 
tingdou to his friend Walter, whu w.as also abbot of Ramsey, ‘He 
Miiiidi Cuntemptu,’ which contains many curious auccdol.es of tho 
kings, nobles, ]>ifdiiLes, aud other great men who wore bis rontem- 
])orarios. Wortoii (‘ Hist. Engl. l*uet,' ut sujtr.) says, iu the Boilleian 
library there is a manuscript Latin poem by Henry of Huntingdon 
on the death of King Stephen and the arrival of Iloiiry 11. in England, 
wliicb is by no means cuutcmptible. The exact time of bis death is 
nut known. 

HENRY, MATTHEW, an eminent Nuuconforiiii.st divine, was bom 
at Broad Oak, a furiu-house iu the township of Lscoyd in Flintshire, 
October 13, 1662. His father, Philip Henry, who was highly esteemed 
fur bis talents aud piety, was one of the 2000 clergymen who left the 
church of J'^ugland in 1662, in consequeiice of their refusal to comply 
with the regulations of the ‘Act of Uniformity.' Matthew Henry 
received the priucifial x^ort of his education under Mr. Doolittle of 
Loudon. In 1635 be commenced the study of the law in Gray's Inn, 
blit be soon rcliiiquisbod this profession; aud after being ordained in 
1637, settled at Gixester in the same year ns minister of a Hissonting 
congregation. In 1712 bo left Chester, and became the Txiiuister of 
another congregation at Hackney. He died on the 22nd of June 1711, 
of ai»oplexy, while ho was travelling from Chester to Loudon. 

The work by which Matthew Henry is prinGq>alIy known is his 
‘ Exposition of the Old and New Testament,* which originally appeared 
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in five volutne» folio, and has fiince been frequently repxintod. This 
work hna been preatly admired by many persona, on account of the 
piety of the author and the lively style in which it ia wTiiten : and 
perhaps it ia tho best Commentary on the Bible fop the uho of those 
poraona who are more anxious to obtain a devout aeutiment fn>in a 
text than to understand tlie real raraniiig of tho pasaago. Matthew 
Henry did not live to complete tho * Exposition/ 1’he remarks on 
the latter books of the New Testament, from Romans to Revelations, 
were written by the ministers whose names are printed in the ‘ Expo- 
hitioii/ Matthew Henry was also tho author of many other works, of 
which the principal are — ‘ Inquiiy into the Nature of Schism ‘ Lifo 
of Philip Henry;* ‘Scripture (Catechism;* ‘Communicant’s Com- 
panion ; * * Discourses against Vice and Frofnncnrss ; ' ‘ Method of 
Prayer,’ and nutiicroiis sennons on separate subjects. The miscellaueouB 
works were republished in 8vo, London, 1S30. 

The life of Matthew Henry has been written by Tong, Svo, 1716; 
but a fuller and more accurate account of his life and writings is 
given by Williaiiis in bis ‘Memoirs of the Life, Chfiracter, and Writ 
itigs of the Ucv. M. Henry,* prelixed to tho edition of the ‘ ICxpositiou,* 
piiblislied ill li vuls. 8vo, Ijondon, 18ii8. 

ITlilNIiy, PATRKUv, an American orator and siatesman, was born 
k Hanover county, Virginia colony, May 2l)th, 17116. Hia father was 
k planti?r in easy circumstances, though burdened with a large family ; 
ftid Patrick when a boy learned in his father's house a little Latin ami 
I^SR Crock, both of wliich ho speedily forgot, but acquired iiisti\ad 
considf'rable skill in limiting, lishing, and shooting, iu which the greater 
pnrt of his linu? wns spent. At sixlrcn liis father sot him up in a 
small store, in which ho was jih uiisuecessfut as in Ids classical studii^s. 
At cighti'cn lie in.iri’icd, am I took n small farm ; but most of his 
time was empioyeil in hiiLeriug about in the bar of liis father in-law's 
taviTii at Hanover, serving the customers, or amiiHing them with his 
] Peasantries, 'j'lie farm lailing, he again ojiened a stori', but this after 
a short trial resulted in bankiuptcy. His iniMfortuiieK however, 
aiarording to his biographer, “ were not to bo traced either in his 
coniiUnauc*' or his emuiuct.” lie had, under thoin all, found ample 
Ho]ac;e in his long solitary hunting and fishing exenrsions, imiBic ninl 
dancing, of which lu* was pnssHinatcly fond, and tho Hanover tavern- 
bar. Nt)W however ho di tin'mined to take a now courso, and “ W'ith 
ti bunyunt iniml res<il\ed on bocoming a lawyer.'* Doubtless liad it 
been necessary in Virginia, as at Lincoln'H Inn or ilio Tcrnpla, to have 
eaten through certain terms in order to bc3 ealled to the bar, the young 
Henry would havt been found equal to the occasion; as it was, he 
took a shorter cour.-t!. He gave *• six weeks of close u)iplication ” to 
legal studies, presented himself at tin; examination (probably not a very 
seve.rc mud, ]iussod, and received tbe usual license to act as a barrister. 

Little alleralion Avas however seomingljr iiiado in Honry’s habits. 
He still resided, if he di<l not still serve, at the tavern ; shot and lished 
us usual ; niixi.d familiarly with ail claBsos at the tavern-bar ; divssed 
as coiirhcl^^ and moved ns awkwardly, as the rudest of tho country 
people ; am I was in fac^t only known as a jovial young lawyer without 
hriels, and with only a little ]>etti fugging village husiiicss. Hut tli*5 
three y. ars thus spi ut were not wholly sf-ent in idleness. Ho had 
been an »)bsi-rvaiit W’itncss of the proprer^s of events; he rend men if 
he did iir)t. read books; and was preparoil to make up by shrewdness 
and tact for his (IcdcieucioM in legal lure. The time had arrived which 
was to show (d’ what stiiir ho was made. Nl'hat was known as tho “great 
parsons' cause/' and wliicii proved to be an iinjinrhint step in the pro- 
gress towards American i tide pen deuce, hail .arrived at its deterniiiiaiioii. 
^J’obaceo had for some time been tho legal currency iu Virginia, and 
the incomes of the i^stablislied clergy of the colony were, by acts of tlio 
colonial legislature (HilHI and 17*1 S), which hatl received tho royal 
assent, fixeil at 16,000 lbs. of tobacco eacli ; but after some failures of 
the cro]» tho legislature passed aii act (175^), commuting the payment 
to one of twopence for each pound tif tobacco. This wjis the market- 
price when the ]>rcvious act was pa:-sed, but the market-price was 
now three tiujes that sum, and the cleigy refused to concur. On tho 
question being Kiibmitti il to the English government, the king iu 
council refiiHCcl Ids as-sent to the act. The matter was now brought, 
by tho action of a clergyman naiiitd Maury against tho collector ami 
hia sureties, before the law-courts of Virginia. Tho judges on the 
technical question decided in favour of the claims of tho clergy, on 
the ground that the act of 17rjS Avas not of force Avithout the royal 
iiBKc.iit. Tt only remained therefore, as it Avould seem, as a mattesr of 
form, to inqianuel n jury to assess the damages. The counsel for the 
dcfcnduiits hold that the case Avas iu fact at an end, and on his clionts 
insisting on going before tho jury, withdrew from tho cause. Affairs 
stood thus when Patrick Henry Avas ap]>lied to and accepted the brief. 
On the day of trial, December Iht 1763, the court Avas crowded with 
tho ohrrgy and tlieir friends, and tlnPr oppoiii^nts the planters and tho 
po)>iLlur party. Henry's father was the pret-idiiig judge. The plaintiffs' 
counsel merely explained the state of LhelavA^, mid eulogised the clergy: 
it was a plain case, and Could not bo marlo plainer. Patrick Henry 
rose to reply : it vras liis iirst speech. Ho commenced aAA'kwurdly, 
faltered in his exordium, and his friends were in despair ; but lie po(»n 
recovered himself, ami soon every eye and ear was strained to catch 
each wonl and gesture of tho orator. Spurning aside the technicalities 
of the case, he with fiery camestneBS argued for the right of the colony 
to legislate for itself on matters of internal administration, denounced 



tho cleygy for their want of patriotism in appealing to the king, and 
after endeavouring to show that the act of 17r»8 was an act good in 
itaeR, and one required by the circumstances of tho colony, ho, 
gathering force ns he Avent, declared that tho " king who annuls or 
disallows laws of so salutary a nature degenerates into a tyrant, and 
forfeits all right to obedience." Such language Itad never beforo been 
heard m a public court. Cries of “Treason 1 treason .'** were uttered 
from the clergy, but Avere drowned in the popular acclamations. Tho 
case had commenced ns^ ono of pecuniary compensation : Henry con- 
Tertod It into one involving the independence of the colonial legislature, 
and the extent to which obedience was due to the English crown by 
tlie American people. The luitlitors wore aroused to perfect freusy. 
A vcniict of a penny damages was at oiioo retiirned, and the judg»*B, 
carried away by the popular fooling— regardless of Avhnt Avas ovidentlv 
the law of the case — refused unaniuiously a motion for a new trial. 
This still further stimulated tho popular joy, ami Henry was borno 
about the streets in triuinpli on the shotiblei's of tho croAvd. The remoin- 
branco of that day long lived fresh in the memory of the Virginians. 
Writing sixty years afterwards, Mr. Wirt said that the old people of 
that part of the country wero acenstumed t<» say, iu llnnr homely 
fashion, as tho hight^st coinplimont they could pay to a speaker. 
“ He's almost equal to Patrick, when }i(« pled against the parsons." 
On the other hand, there was a talk of indicting the young lawyer for 
using seditious words, and lists of witnesses Avoro made out : hut 
matters were tending ti» another issue, and the nqiort of Henry 's 
HiTech did no litth* tcj advance their pitigress. 

Henry AA’as at one step the foremost man iit the local bar : he removed 
to Loitisii, ami having greatly distinguished himself by a speech he 
made as counsel before the Mouse of Ihirgouflos in derenct; of the right 
of siiffriigo, he was at the next vaosiiicy (176ri) electee I ns a ri*presoiita- 
tivc in the Virginian legislature. It aviis a period of intense expoetation. 
News bad sometime since re.ached America of tho imposition of the 
obnoxious ‘Stamp Act.’ Tho day for its oiirorcomcnt approachcil, 
and neitlier of tho ccdonics had made iv sign. In the legiHlatiire t>r 
Virginia all was hesitation and timiility. Henry, when hut a few dnys 
a memher, doiertiiined to bring matters to a criHis. He moved liVe 
rosolutions, idllrining in the strongest manner the uiidoubteil, unin- 
termpted, and inaliennble right of tho people of Virginia to bo governed 
by their own laws, res)>coiiiig internal polity and taxation, and decdariiig 
that any attempt to vest such power in any otluT person whatever, 
was an enrroachment on American freedom. The dohate was a stormy 
one, and the storm rone to its height Avhmi Hrnry, after siqqiorting 
his resolutions with a torrent of impassioned e]o(|ucMi(v, excliiinied in a 
voice of thunder — “(ke.^ar hail his Rriitus, — Charles the First his 
Cromwell, — and Oeorge the Third — '* “Treason!” shouted tlie 
Speaker, and “ treason ! treason ! " rt^-echood from all juirte of the 
house ; but Henry, fixing his eye on the S[»raker, eontimiod Avithout 
faltering — ** may pndit by ilitdr example. If this bo treason, mako the 
moat of it.” The ullcct Avas electrical, and the rcsoliiiiona Averc adopted, 
though one of them AA’as afterwards roBcincled. I’hus, as •leircrsoii 
afterwards said, “ Henry g;m? the earlioBt impulse to tho hall of tho 
revolution ;”'dud the ball thus set a rolling iu Virginia was soon taken 
up hy the other colonies. In all the Hiibsequcnt procoeilinus Henry 
]i]nycd uu equally decided part. With ■Jell'erson and Peyton Ibmdolph 
ho was one of the 6r.st to sign NVashington’s iion-irnportatiori agree- 
ment in I76l>; hut ho Avas regarded as tho leader in Virginia of tho 
Democratie party, of Avhicli dofrcrsnii evuiiturilly became the head and 
represcnitatlve, in opposition to the more conserviitive party, of which 
WashiiigUm Avas the liead, and the great landholders formed the body. 

As Henry Avas the first to soLimi the note of rcA'olution, so he. was 
the first to give tho signal of an appeal to arms. As early as March 2:5, 
177 ri, he Haul iu one of his fiery speeclies in the convcntiini of Virginia, 
“ Sir, of iieaoe there is no longer any hope. Jf wo wish to ho free, avu 
iiiusi light ! An appeal to arms, and to tho God of HobIh, is all that 
ia left to us !" — wonls which, though disavowctl hy the more cautions, 
found ready acceptance with the young and the ardent tbroiigliuut the 
coiintrv. 


When independence w.is declared, the state of Virginia elentod 
Patrick Henry its first guA'oriior, and lie was re-elected the three follow- 
ing ycarfr’, when he was succeeded hy Jofibrson. T«j the dutic.s of his 
ofiico he addroRserl himself with honesty and eai'neslne.s.B of purpose, 
but he threw off none of his old homely and jiojiulur hahits. Nor 
did his views alter with tho circiini.staucc.s. As governor he Avas as 
ardent a domrxrrat as he hail been when a penuiloss adventurer. To 
the adoption of the federal constitution lie ollurod tho most determined 
ofiposition, viewing it ns iiiterfi ring too much with state freedom ol’ 
action, of the right to which he held very strong opiniou.s. Hut 
AvJioii the constitution was adojited, he is said to have given in a 
ready adhesion to it. In the federal govcriiirieiit Heiiry hidd noolTice. 
Washington uorniriatod him Secretary of State in 17i>u, but there was 
no great cordiality between them, and Henry declined tho ollice, us he 
al.so did that of envoy to l*ai i.s, ott’**rcd to him by President Adams in 
17fi!*. He died on tho 6th of .Juno To the last ho retained his 

fondness for licld-sports, and he does not seem to have over con- 
quered his aversion to study. His Ubiury is said by his biographer 
to have consisted at his dcatli of merely a few odd volumes. 

(Wirt, At/c of Patrick Jfenrjf ; Bancroft, Iliatory of America; 
Mahon, Ac.) 
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HENRY, RORIillrT, D.7)., wbh tho non of n farmer in the parish of 
St. Niiiiiins, StirliTifjCHliire, where he was bom in 171H. Having com- 
pleted the 11 H 1111 I course of education for the Scottish church at the 
(Jniversity of Kdinbiirglt, ho was Jiconsed as a preticlier in 7746, being 
then master of the burgh or gmmmar-school of Annan, in Dumfries- 
shire. In 1748 ho ynw elected minister of a l^reabyterian congrega- 
tion at Carlisle, with which he remained till August 1760, when he 
removed to a similar situation in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Jt is HuppoHed t(» have been about thia time that he conceived tli« 
project of liis *HiKtory of Great Britain, written on n new iilaii,' on 
which his literary reputation rests. The same year that he eBtabliMhoil 
hiiUHelf in Berwick ho mairicd a Miss Baldcrston, whose sister after- 
wards married Gilbert Laurie, Jtisq., lord provost of Edinburgh ; and 
this connection oventually led, in 1768, to Mr. Henry's removal to 
that city. His first appointment was as minister of the church of the 
Now Grey Friars, which lie retained till 1776, and then exchanged for 
the easier charge of one of the niiiiistcrH of tlie Old Church, in which 
he coutiuiied till his death. His access to the libraries at Edinburgh 
ciiicouraged him to ])rooeed with the do-ign of his History, which 
want of the uocossary books had beibre almost iutluci'd him to 
relinquish. The iirst volume, in 4 to, ap})earcd in 1771, the second in 
1774 , the tliird in 1777, t.lio fourth in 1781, and the fifth, bringing 
tlowii the narrative to tin* accession of Henry V^TI., in 1785. The 
author, upon whom the degree of J).D. had been c;onforrc<l by tlio 
Cnivorsity of Edinburgh in 1770, died in 1700; but bolbro his death 
lie had conqilotcd tlic greater part of another volume of his History, 
extending to the necessiou of Edward VX, which was published in 
1708 under the superinteiidence of Malcolm Laing, Esq., who Hup]>lied 
the clnqiters that were wanting, and added an Appendix. Dr. Henry's 
History has, since its completion, Ix^oii repeatedly repriuto<l in twelve 
volumes 8vo. 'J'lie author iiad published the Hiiccossive quarto volumes 
on Ills own account; but when the first octavo edition was proposed 
in 1786, he sold the property of the work to a publishing house for 
1000/., besides which the prolits it hud already yielded him amounted 
to 2800/. In 1781, oil tliu unsolicited application of Lord Mansfield, 
a ponvdon of 100/. a year was granted to Dr. Henry by the king. 

'J'lieso facts are extracted from a biographical moinoir of some length 
whiidi appeared with the posthumous volume of the History, and in 
which may be also found u diffuse account of Dr. Henry as a private 
inembfu* of suciity, in which character he appears to much udvauhigc. 
His only other publication was a Sermon preached beftiro the (Scottish) 
Society for propagating (yliristiaii Kuowledge, in 1778, The early 
vi»l limes of bis History were asHniled with unusual virulence as they 
Hiiccessively appeared by Dr. Gilbert Stuart, well known us the author 
of various able and learned historical works. Stuart was a man of 
bad tcMiifior and little priuciph% and he was ])robiibly actuated iu this 
nfliiir by feeliugH of personal animosity to J’r. Henry or some of his 
fricuiils ; but bu wan a person of giMiiiine learning ami original research, 
as well ns of great aeuieiiess, and in many of his objections to the 
Hisioiy thiire was mucli force and jiisticre. lleni^’H cause, on the 
other hand, wa-i taken iqi by Lis fric^iids, and tlieru is priutud in the 
* Memoir of bis Life * a very oiiconjia'>tio clinraeter of his work (so 
far as it had jirococded), wliicli is said to bo by one of tlie most 
eminent historians of the jiresuiii ago, whose history of tlie same 
period justly jiosschsoh the liiglu^st. reputation,” and '• who dicff before 
the publication of the tliird volume,’* — words which wo suppose 
describe Mr. Hume. The work had certainly eonsidemble merit os 
the first attempt to write a ifistory of l^highiud upon so extended a 
pJan, combining the history of society and the general civilisation of 
the country with that of jiublic events; and tho author bus collected 
a great mass of curious matter, a largo portion of which is not to be 
found in any of our common histories ; but it has no pi’ctensious to 
be considered as executed cither classically or critically. It abounds 
in statenumts derived from sources of no authority, and in other 
ncgligonces and inaocuracics, partly arising from the character of the 
authors mind and acquirements, psu'tly tlie eoiiBequeiiue of his pro- 
vincial situation and want of uc(|uaiutaiice with or access to tho best 
soiircf^H of infori rial ion. In every one of tlie departiiients into which 
it is divided it is now very far indeed behind the state to which 
historical and archaeological knowledge has advanced. 

HENRY, WILLIAM, was the sou of Mr. Thomas Henry of Man- 
Chester, who was a 74)alouB cultivator of chemical sciouee. Dr. Henry 
was bom on the 12th of December 1775. His oorliost instructor was 
tho Rev. Ralph Harrison, w'ho 011 the oBtablishment of an academy in 
Manchester, afterwards removed to York, was chosen to fill the ci/.iir 
of classical literature. Immediately after leaving the academy lie 
became an inmate in tho house of Dr. I’ercival, whose chanicter as an 
able and eulightcnc:d ]>hyBician is well known. Here ha remained for 
some years, and in 1795 he studied at Edinburgh, where tho chair of 
chemistry was occupied hy tho veiiiinible Dr. Black. After I'emaining 
there only one year however, he was obliged from pnidcntiid motives 
to quit the university. On visitiug Edinburgh again in 1807 he 
received tho dijiloma of Doctor in AleJiciiie, and altbougli ho subsc- 
quontly and successfully practised us a physician iu Manchester, he 
was compelled to retire from it on account of the state of his health, 
which fi*om an accident iu early life had always been delicate. 

Though tho period between hu two academical rcsuleuces was passed 
in tho engrossing occupalioms cf his profession, and tho Buperinteud- 
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enco of a chemical business established by liis father, ho nevortbclcss 
botli zealously and succossfully attended to the science of chemistry, 
and from that period until 1836, the year in which he died, ho cou- 
tribnted a great nuiubor of important pujiers to the Royal Society, the 
rhilosophical Society of Manchester, and to various^ pliilosophical 
journals. In 1797 ho communicated to the Royal Society aa experi- 
mental memoir, the design of which was to re-establish, in opposition 
to the conclusions drawn by Dr. Austin, and sanctioned by the approval 
of Dr. Beddoes and other einiueut chemists, the title of carbon to be 
ranked among elementary bodies although his proofs indeed contained 
a fallacy, which iu a suhsequent jiapor he liiiiiself correctod. In 1800 
ho imblished iu tlio ‘ Rhilosophical Transactions ' researches on muriatic 
acid gas. These experiments wore undertaken iu the hopes of dotachiug 
the imaginary element, which, iu accordauce witli the provailing theory, 
was supposed with oxygen to constitute tlie acid in question. It was 
not till many years afterwards that tlie true nature of this acid was 
iiHcertaiiiod by Davy, and to tbe now doctriiio Dr. Henry was nu early 
convert. 

In 1808 Dr. Henry made known to the Royal Society liis elaborate 
experiment 1 on the quantity of gases absorbed by water at diilcreiit 
toiiiporatures, and he arrived at tlie simple law, that water takes up 
of gas condensed by one, two, or more additional utrxios pi seres, a 
quantity which ordinarily compressed would bo equal to twice, thrice, 
&C., the voliimo absorbixi under the coiniuou pressure of the atniOH- 
phere." In 1808 he published in Che same work a form of apparatus 
atlapted to tlie combustion of larger quantities of gus than could be 
iired in eudiometric tubes, lu the same year he was i looted a k'ellow 
of tlio Jtoyal Society, uud in tlic year following he reociveil, by tho 
award of tho president and council, Sir Godfrey Copley's doiuiilou, as 
a mark of their approbation of his valuable communications to tho 
society. Ho publislicsd various other papers, both iu Mut * Manchester 
Memoirs’ and in tho ' I’hilosopliical Transactions.' His latest com- 
muiiicatiou to tho Royal Society was a paper in 1824, in which ho 
succeeded iu overcoming the only difKculLy ho had not before con- 
quered, that of ascertaining by chemical means the exact ])roj>ortious 
which the gases . left after the action of chloriue on oil and coal gas 
bear to each other. 'Tliis he ellcctcd by availing himself nf tho 
property which had been i^ecoiitly discovered by Ddberciner in finely- 
divided platiuu, of detcriniiiiiig giii-.eoiiB combination. All his eoiu- 
muiiicatipiis afford admirable examples of inductive re.'^carcli, great 
})hiloHO}ihical acutiieti, and almost unequalled precision in muni] nil at ing. 
Dr. Henry was also the aiilhor oi' a most valuable and nselul work, 
entitled * Elements of Experimental ( 'homistry,' which has ri nched 
the eleventh edition. Ho was 11 man of great general iiiroriiiatiiiii, and 
considerable literary attainments and ability, as shown by the very 
superior style of his Bcieiitific papers. In his private character he was 
in every respect estimable. u 

Dr. Henry's frame, originally delicate, worn out by illiie. s and dis- 
iracUxl by loss of sleiqt, at last gave way, and hu died 011 the 2iid of 
SepteiiibiT 1886 in liis sixty-lirst year. 

llENRYtSUN, UGlllOICT, a Scottish poet of mucli merit, lived in 
the latter part of tlie .15th coutury. Gf his life hardly anything is 
known. Hu is supposed to have been tint Robert Henryson whone 
signature as notary -public is uttacheil to a charter granted in 1178 by 
the abbot of lliiiiferiuliiie, m Fifeshire ; and he iu elsewhere miM to 
have been a Behoolmuster in that town. It hiis b:;eii iufeiTcd that ho 
must have ^been an ecelosiastic, and it has been conjectured that ho 
may have been aBcncdictino monk. In a poem of Duubar, printed iu 
1508, ho is spoken of as dead : and in one of his poems ho had 
duficribcd himself as a ‘ man of age.’ His tale of ‘ Orpheus Kyug, and 
how he yeid to liewyn and to hei to soik his queue,’ was printed at 
JvUiiburgh, in 1568 : and iu 1598 there was printed his ‘ Testament of 
Fairo Creseide,’ which had been suggested by tho * Truilus and Greseido ’ 
of Chaucer, and is found iu the cuminou eilitioiis of that poet’s works. 
His beautiful pastoral of 'Robin and Makyuc ' is known to most 
readers from Bcrcy’s Mlclicpies.’ Other specimens of Henry sous 
poems are in Sibbald's ‘Chronicle of Scottish I’tiotry,' Dr. Irving's 
‘ Lives of the Scottish Poets,’ Lortl Ilailes’s ‘ Ancient Scottish Poems,’ 
Ellis’s ‘ Speciuiens,’ and more recent collections. His thirteen pooruH, 
called ‘Fables,’ were edited by Dr. Irving iu 1832, for the^ Banuatyno 
club, and for that club, iu 1824, Mr. George Chidniers had%dited tho 
‘ Testament of Crescido,’ atid ‘ Itobin and Makyiie.’ Huuryson writes 
with much greater purity and correctness than most ScoLsmoii of hU 
time : his versilicaLion is good, and his poetical fancy rich aud lively. 

JIEPILE'STJON, a grammarian of Alexandria, lived about the 
middle of the 2nd century of tho Christian era. He is said to have 
instructed tho emperor Verus, (Julius Cajiitolinus, c. 2.) He wrote a 
treatise on Greek metnis, which was printed for tlie first time at 
Florence in 1526: but tho best edition is by Gaisford, 8vo., Oxford, 
1810, with the ‘ Chrestomathia * of Proclus, reprinted at Leipzig, 1832. 
An English translation of this wurk, Avitli prolegomena and notes by 
T. H. Burham, appeared at Cambridge in 1818. 

HEPH.ESTION. [Alexanjiku lll.J 

HEUAt'LlTCS of Ejihesus, suruamed the Naturalist, belongs to 
tho dynamical school of the Ionian philosophy. He is said to have 
boon born about ii.o. 500, aud, according to Aristotle, died iu the 
sixtieth year of his ago. The title be assumod of ‘ self-taught ’ refutes 
at once tho claims of the various masters whopi he is said to have 
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hail, and tlie cRatinffuishod position that lie held in political life attests Cilician and Syrian gates and other passes that lead tliroiigh the sur- 
the wcidth and lustre of his descent. Tlio gloomy liaughtinesa and rounding ranges. A T^ersiun army approaching in full confidence of 
melancholy ot his temperament led him to dc-spise all human pursuits, making the Komans prisoners of war, or of forcing them to re-einbark, 
.r unqualified contempt as well for the political sagacity , was turned, routed, and driven into tho mountains of Armenia. Having 

of his fellow-citizens as for the speciilutions of all other philosophers, : thus cleared liis way and secured his rear, lleraciius inarched tlirough 
as having merelearning and not wisdom for their object Of his work ; tho Cilician gates northward in tho direction of Mount Argieus (Arji‘ih) 
‘On Nature’ {ircpl 0i5(rcwv), tho difficulty of which obtained for him . and tho Upper Halys (Kizil lnn;ik), where, as it seems, a iiortion of 
the surname of Hhe. obscure,’ many fragments are still extant, and his troops remained during the winter as a borly of observation. Tho 
exhibit a broken and concipc style, hinting rather than explaining his j emperor with t!»e main body advanced u]>ou Trehizond, and quartered 
opinions, wliicli are often conveyed in mythical and balf-oracular . his troops in the province of Tontus. Trehizond now becamo tho 
Images. On this account he well compares himself to the Sibyl, ‘*who,” ; centre of his operations. Ho left it however soon after bis arrival, 
ho says, speaking with inspired mouth, Bmilclcss, inornate, and sailed to Constantinople, and in the following spring of (i23 ratiirucd 
unperfumed, pierces through centuries by the i»ower of the gocL” with a ileot and a chosen body of .'iOOiJ men. 

According to Heraclitus, tho end of wisdom is to discover the From 'IVebizond lleraciius carried the war, in tho spring of 623, 
grrjund and priucirde of all things. This principle, wliich is an eternal into the In art of Tersia. The nations in the ( ^aucasuK were his allies,’ 
overliving unity, and pervades and is in all phenomena, lio called //r. i and he hail entered into uegociations with tht» kliazars beyond tlie 
Tly this term Hornclitus iindorstorKl, not the elonioiitnl fire or flame, ; Caucasus. Those were tho causes of his first advancing north-cast 
which lie hold to be tho excoss of fire, but a warm and dry vapour; \ into the (Caucasian proviiicos, and only after having hIiowu himself 
which therefore, ns air, is not distinct from the soul or vital energy, j there and incruased his army through tlie oonthigcnte of his allicH, Ins 
and which, iis guiding and directing tho raundiine development, is j marched south upon Chumi (ICars) aiiil thence in a direction parallel 
endued with wisdom and inlelligenoe. This supremo and perfect | with the Araxes as fur as the groat bond of that river, where, after a 
force of life is obviously without limit to its activity ; consequently south-eastern and eastern coni’so, it turns north-east. Thence he 
nothing that it forms can remain fixed ; all is constantly in a jirocess . marched riglit upon (lazaca or Candzaca, which is the still common 
of formation. Tliis he has thus figiiratividy expressed : No one lias Armenian name of I’abriz, and this city fell into his hands with all 
ever been twice on tlie same Btrciiiii.*’ Nay, the passenger himself is its wealth, I'hosrocs, who was in the neighbourhood with 4(),0O() men, 
without idi^Titity : “ On the samo stream wo do and we do not embark; not daring to oiler battle for the relief of his northern eapital. From 
for we are ami Avn ,are not.” (laiidzaca ITeraeliiis uiarciied soiiLli, tiiriu'd the Persian army and fell 

Tlie vitality of the rational fire has in it a tendency to contmries, | upon their roar, took and ilchtroyed Tlieabariiia, now Uriiiiiiyeh, near 
wherciby it is made to pass from gratification to want, ami from want i the westiirii shore of tlie largo lake of IJruiniyeli, wdiich is said to bo 
to gratifieation, and in fixed iierlods it alternates between u swifter and | tho birth f»l.*ico of Zoroaster, an rl many other cities wdiich have not 
a slower flux. Now tlioso opfiosite tcuilencies meet together in deter- ; yet boon iilcxitiliod, and at last whoelod round and took up liia winter- 
miuatc order, and by the inequality or equality of the forces occxision cjuarlers in tho flat country between the Lower Araxos and tho 
the }ihonoim'im of life and death. Tho quietude of death, however, is Caspian, wliich is now known us the plain of Mngan. Wo ni.ay 
a mere setiihinnee wliich exists only for the sexisos of man. For man suppose that ho chose that tract, wliich is reiiowncil for its vast 
in his folly forms a truth of his own, whereas it is only tho universal pasturages, for the support of liis numoi'niis cavalry, and for tho 
reason that is really cognisant of the truth. Lastly, the rational purpose of having an easy cornmiinifiatioii with the khazars, who used 
])rincip1o. which ^.overns tho whole moral and physical world is also to pass through Daghesliiu and the IrouUato, near Derbout, W'lieuever 
the law i>f the imlividiial ; whatever therefore is, is the wisest and the they invaded ]*crsia. 

best; and** it is not for niairs welfare that his wishes should be In the following year, 621, Horacii us iieiietrated into the heart of 
fulfill'Ml ; sickness makes health pleasant, as hunger does gratification, Media, took Casbin, and probably also Aspahan (Isfahiin), defeated 
and labour rest.*' Chosroes in a pitched battle, and, after having carried the Koman 

The ]ihysical doctrines of Tforaclitus formed no InconHiderabio arms farther into Persia than any of his predecessors, returned to his 
poi'tioii of the eclectical system of the later Stoics, and in times HtUl former winter-quarters at the foot of tho CaucanuH. 
iijoi'e recent there is much in the theories of Sell elling and Hegel that During this time ChoM’o«?H bad withdrawn his troops from F*gypt 
pivseuts a sticking tlioiigh general rcscniblaiicc thereto. and Syria, and llioiight liiinself stiong enough to act on tho oireiisive. 

'J'hc fragments of TTernclitus liuve bcc?n collected from Plutarch, Jn the spring tjf 62i> he ordered his lieutenant Surbar, oi’ Sarharjua, 
StohaMiK, Uleincns of Alexaiifli'ia, and Sextus Hiiipmcus, ami explained to menace Asia Minor, while he cndoavoiireil to keep the Jtonmii 
by Schlcieriuacher in Wolf and iiuttinau’s * Museum der Aithorthum- emperor at check in the Uaucasim. Sarbar, who was in Northern 
swissoiiscliafl/ vol. i. Sec also Hrandis’s ‘ Haiidbiieb dor Geschichte Mesopotamia, marched soiilh-west and fell ujioii ilio eastern angle of 
der Gricchipcbdliini. Philos.,' Perlin, It'o/i; and Uittcr’s ' History of Cilicia, liis intention w'us apparently to take tho easiest way for 
A iitleiit Philosophy,’ Oxford, 1S37. penutrating into Asia Miuor, to cut off ilio cummiiiiicatioii between 

III^'llA'CLllJS, the son of the patrician TTeracliiis, who wasgoveriior the llomaiis in the fortresses of the Anti-'rauriis and tho Taurus with 
of Africa under tho Emperor Pliocas, assisted in dothroxiing tho latter the Meditc*rraneaii, and to destroy the magiiziiies of tho Jhiinatis in 
in A. ri. 610, and w'iis profdaiined emperor in liis place. '1 Tie destitute Gilicia. informed of this diversiun, lleraciius inovud on; lait while 
condition of the empire at tlie accession ol’ lleraciius eoinpelled him ho appeared to threati ii the tiiiiIu l»ody of the Persians undi*r (’ho-Mroes, 
to be an almost inuctivc sipcetator of llio ruinous invasions of the he siiddenly passeil hy, left the defiance of Arnnaiia to liis Gaitciisiaxi 
Aval's in Ein-opo and th«i Persians in Asia. J5y submitting t<i an allie.s, and followed Sarbar thiougli Mesopotiimia. l ithei- liy his track 
annual tribute of one thousand talents (pounds'?) of g<ild, as many or on a parallel road. Tlwy met in (Tlicia on the banks of tho .Sams, 
talents of silver, one thousand silk robes, and one thousand slave girls, no^v Sihun, at a moment when Siirhiu- was in a very ei itieal i>osition. 
he induced the Persian king Chosroe .9 or Khosrew to discontinue his Theophaues says, that lleraciius apjiroacshed from Gcrmiloicia 
invasions of Asia Minor, and to be satisfied with the conquests Jio had (Muriish), passed by Adslna, and arrived in Cilicia before Sarbar; and 
made from the Greek etiipirc, wliich comprehended Egypt and the as, when the battle be;;an, the lloinaus were oxi the right and the 
whole of tho Asiatic provinces east ami south of aline drawn from the Persians on tho left bank nf the Sams, we may suppose that Sarbar 
northern frontiers of Syria to the eastern extremitiy of the province of came through the Syrian passi^s and f«nnid himself in presence of the 
Pontus. lleraciius made a less humiliating peace with tho Avai-a. main army of the UoinaiiB, just when he was going to attack the 
Having got rid of liis eiiemics, he a])plie(l himself to reform tho dis- Cilician passes. In tho ensuing hattlo l leraciius astunislied both his 
cipliiie of the army, and he employed vigorous means to fill his treasury, own and liis enemy’s troops hy his heroic dccils. At the Iicacl of a 
not sparing the property of tho churches ; he was thus enabled to i-aise few veterans he storiiioii tho stone bridge ovnxr the Sarii.s (below 
an army strong enough to stop all further designs of thfi Persian king. ! Adana), wliich tlio IWsians had occiqiicd and fortified, and slow with 
Tho plan of attacking that powerful foo was bold and well designed, i his own hand a giganfic I'crsiau wh^m nobody duretl to fight, 
and it was cxoeiited with so much boldness and prudence, and such a | After a bloody conflict the Persians were routed ; and Sarbar escaped, 
startling combination of offence and dcTeiice, as to equal tho ^itratcgical j through the Syrian j>as.scs, with tho .scattered remnants of hw army 
operations of the greatest generals. to Persia. Hcnioliua di^l not pursue him, but inarched through the 

A powerful Persian army was stationed in the valley of tho Upper j tTHcian 2 )a.^scs v.pon Schastc (tiiwiif.'), and took up liis winter-quartcivi 
Euphrates ready to doseeud through the passes of the Anti-Taurus | in Puiitiis. 

into the high plains of Cajipatlocia, and to push on towards Constau- j The next campaign of 620 equals the most Bplcndi.l military opera- 
tiooplc, us they had done in tJlG. Tho army of Jf('racliiis, cousi.stiiig j tioiis in ancient or inodoru time. I'..ai’ly iii 626 Clioriroo.s opened the 
ehiefiy of i*aw levies, was quartered in the environs of Constantinople, I campaign with two ai’JiiicM against Flcracliiis, anil a third under Sarbar, 
and afterwards in those of Chalcedoii on the Asiatic ahoro of the \ who was commissioned to ottempt a second invasion of Asia Minoi*. 
Bosiiorus, and a whole year was required to i»repaie his men for a Sarbar waA 8ucee.«iHfii], teiverKod the wiiole peninsula, and roiiched 
campaign. Hut HoracUiis was master of the sea, and his numerous the walls of Chalceilou, oppoaitc C’oiistaiitiuopJe ; ami, at the same 
fleet enabled him to choose his base of operation. Early in the spring time, a host of rnoi'e than 100,000 Avar.*! and othtT burbariuns, the 

of 622 he embarked his troops, aud from the Bosporus sailed to the allies of Chosroos, invaded 'ITiracc, laid siege to CoiLstaxitiiiople, and 

tastorn corner of (Jilicia, wliich lies round tlio bay of Iskdnderim twelve times assailed ite wuJIh. CJiosroes hoped to induce lleracliu.s 
(Alexandria), and is protected on the north and east by the Taurus, to hn.sti*n to tho succour of his cajiital, but the emperor stood firm at 
and on the south by Mount Amanus. There on the jiluin of Issue he tho foot of the Caucasus, despatching however, by sea, 12,000 armed 
continued accustoming his trooiis to actual warfare by making tbera horsemen, who ai’rivcd safely at Constantinople. lie know tliab 

niunocuvre in the eaino way as modern troop.-* do, and lit? occupied tho ; however great the danger wa.^ for Coiistantiiiople, tho Porsians and 

liiovs. T)iv. voi.. i:i, - ^ 
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Avars had no ships to effect a union, and tliat the inhahitanta of the 
capital would fi^ht to the last before they surrendered to an enciny 
whom it was more diiug^oroua to encounter in the open held than in 
their asBaults upon walls and towers. A Slavonian fleet having 
entered the I^osporus, destined to convey the l*ersiau3 over to the 
European shoi*e, the CIrcek giillcys left the Golden Horn, and, in sight 
of the besiegers, destroyed the ships of the harhuriatis or took them 
and curried them off into the harbour of (iJonstantinople. Shortly 
after thi.s event the Avars withdrew and Constantinople was free, 
although iSarbar coutiiiued to amuse himself with the siege of 
Clnilc«*doii. 

W'hilo this took place in the west, Theodc>rc, the hrotlier of Heriic- 
lins, defeated the Persian general Said in Anneniu. and the emperor 
defendt'd with success the Caucasian provinces ngaiiist the desperate 
attack of Chosroes, who took the field against him witli a select army 
of 50,000 men Ciilled the Golden Spears. A still greater advantage 
the cm]>eror derived from effecting an alliance with Zioh: 1, tlm khan 
of the Khazars, who came through the Iron Gate with a numerous 
host, and joined the Koiiiaus at Tifdis (Tiflis). Another army of 
Khazars invaded Persia on tlio side of Turkistau. The united Homans 
and Khazars wore 71^000 men, or pcrliaps more, since the Khazars 
alone were 50,000 .strong, and lleraclius led them forthwith into the 
province of Atrupateue, whero ho took up his wintfU'-cpiartcrs. Ho 
crowned tlie success of liis arms hy a most succesisful stratagem. 
After the jniiction of the Jtomons and the Kli.-Lzars, Oioaroes sent a 
despatch to Sarbar, with an order to give np all further designs 
against ('oiistautiuopln, and to join him without delay in PcrHiji. The 
inesseiiger having ffdlcn into tho liands of the Komans, Hcnielius 
altered the desjaitcli, enjoining him to hold out ns long as possible, 
and the letter was forwarded through another courier. Sarhar con- 
tinued the Hoge, hut his pi'otractcd absence irritated the king so much 
that lie despatched a second messenger to tho first lieutenant of Sarbar 
with an order to kill his general as u traitor. Tlie despatch having 
ht en delivcM'c'd to »Surhar instead of hiu lioutonaiit, he added tlie iiiimes 
of 400 of tins principal oflicers as being all destined to be Facrificod to 
tho anger of tlicdr master, wliereiijiou he showed them the ordcT, and 
doelared the only way to b;ivo tlicmselves was to break their allogianco 
to Cliosroes and to make ]ieaco w’itli the emperor on their own account, 
tl'he uilicers gave their consent, they persuaded the army to follow 
their example, and Heraelius having granted them favourable condi- 
tions, they laid down their urms, and ahaiuloiied ClioHroes at a moment 
wiieii ho stood most in need of tliem. I'liere is souieihing strange in 
IhiK story, and it would seem slh if Ueraclius had not so much a hand in 
it as ISiroes, the son of Ghosroes, who rebelled against his father, and 
put him to dentil in (i2d. 

Jn s]nte of this loss Chosroes had still a numerous army to oppose 
lleraeliuH in tho campaign of (iti7. Hut his eilortH w'ere iu vuiu. With 
irresiKlihlo power tho Komaii emperor moved on upon Assyria, and 
although his j^rogress was slow, he was successful in civery siei'C and 
engagezueut. Ho came from tlie provinco of Atropatt'iie, jiassed tho 
Zal IRS (Great Ziib) iu its iipfier part, and marched towards N ini veh 
(opposite Mosul), wherii lie encoiiiitered a l^ersiuu army commanded 
by Uhazator, who had followed the emperor for some time, hut gained 
some marciies over him, and had taken a pohition near the ruins of 
Niuiveh with tho intention of preventing tho Romans from occii]»yiiig 
tho valley of tho Tigris and marching upon Ctesiphon. After an 
obstinate resistance from daybreak till night Uhuzaier was routed and 
killed, and Heraelius, who had again signalise<l liimself a? a general 
and a warrior, ]iursued the fugitive enemy, and occu]>ied the bridges 
over the Great and tho Little Ztlh, which tho I'ersians had no time to 
secure. The battle at N iiiiveli was fought on the i^tli of 1 December 
027. On his way to Dastagerd or Artemita, Heraelius took, ]iluuderod, 
and destroyed tho royal palaces of Uiisu, Regluli, and oihtrs, and 
immense treasures fell into his hands. Soon afUTw^ards he took Dasta- 
gercl, the favourite residence of Cho.sroes, and its treasures, of which 
Theophancs gives a fadmlous descriptiim ; and many thousands of 
enptive Romans, cliiufly inhabitants of Edessa and Alexandria, as nUo 
;S00 standards and other tropliies taken from the Romans in former 
cumpaigiiK, were recovered hy tho victors. Cho.sroes llrd from Dosta- 
gerd to Ct( siphon (El-Mudain), and thence into tho iutoriur of Persia. 
Heraelius was already in sight of Ctesiphon, when ho suddenly retreated 
uorth-rast upon Siuzura (Sherziir) and Gandzaca, crossing the Assyrian 
mouiitainH in the midst of winter without loss. The motives of his 
retreat were cither the fear of being uimhlo to fake the welMortified 
city of Ctt?Fipliou iu the winter, the want of jiro visions iu AsByrio, 
which had been ravaged, being already very sensibly felt, or itorhaps 
the rebellion of Biroes against his father Chosroes, whom ho treacher- 
ously seized and put to death with eighteen of his sous, the brothers 
of Siroes. (February 28, 628.) In the mouth of March following 
peace was concluded between Siroes and Heraelius. Siroos coded Syria, 
Egypt, Mesoiiotamiii, and Armenia, and gave hack the Holy Cross taken 
by his father at tho oontjuest of Jerusalem ; and Heraelius gave up 
many thousand i*ersiazi captives, and allowed the Persian troops who 
still occupied the principal towns of Egypt, Syria, and MoHoj)otamia 
to rt turn to their nutivo country ; they were treated with great 
humanity on their march through tlie Roman provinces. In the same 
year Heraelius hud his triumphal entrance into Constoniinople. Theo- 
phaiies, so vague and obscure in his accounts of the first campaigns 
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of Heraelius, gives a detailed and accurate description of tho cam- 
paign of (527. Tho latter years of the roigu of this emperor were 
passed amidst theological controversies. Heraelius supported the 
doctrine of tho Monothelites, wlio taught that tho liumaii nature in 
Jesus Christ was cntii ely passive under the will of his divine nature. 
Popo John IV. assembled a council at Homo in G40, which condemned 
the Monothelites- Meaiitiiiio the Arabians, after the death of Mo- 
hammed, and under tho kalifatc of Ahu-lh^kr, invaded Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia, and under the following kalifiite of Omar they con- 
quei*ed Egypt and Cyrciiuica. Heraelius was unable to oppose the 
torrent of Aruhiau courage and iaiiaticism ; ho sunk into inactivity 
and sloth, and died of tho drop.**y in February 041, after u reign of 
thirty years. From that epoch tho decided though gradual decline 
of tho Eastern emi>ire may bo dated, lloraclius was succeeded by 
Hkraulius CoNSTA^TiNK, his SOU by his first wife lOiidocia, who iu 
tho fourth month of hia ivign was ]K)is()ncd hy his stepmother Martina, 
who had her own sou Ileraulconaa proclaimed in his stead. An insur- 
rection however soon after hroki? out at Constantinople against the 
new emperor, wht> was mutilated and banished together with his 
mother, and Coiistans 11., suu of ilciuclins Cwnstantiiie, was raised to 
the imperial tlirone. 

(Theuphaues and other Ryzaniinc hLsturians j Gibbon; Le Beau; 
D* Anvil le, &e.) 
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liritish MiiRPUm. Actual si/.c. GnUl. Wright e*.) grains. 

HKRBART, J-OITANN FllTKDKIGM, a disliijgui.shi.d German 
philosopher, W'as horn in 177t), at (Oldenburg, where his lather at the 
time held an office cuinirctiHl with the administration of justice. 
Koceiving his religions iustruellon from a man vvrll ac^iuaiiitcil with 
the philosophical systems of J^oibnilz and Kant, llerhai t, at the ago 
of about twelve, was Uul to spei’iilate upon such subjects us 
freedom, and imunn'tality. Jn Lis ciglitecuth year he wt iit to the 
University of Jena, wLoro he slndiod under l''ii:lite, and fui’ined an 
intimate acquaintance with him, ami he entertained the highest opinion 
(if his master until Schel ling’s >vork, ‘ Vom lob,' fi ll into his liands, 
which was admired hy Fichte, while 1Ier>>ai'l op])os(:d its tendency 
with the gi’eatest zeal. 'J'liis c,aiised a breach hetwceii Fichte and 
Hcrhart, who gladly acct*i»tcd :i place of ju'ivate tutor which w'as 
offered to him at Hern in Swltzrrlaiid. He Jjud already conceived the 
idea of a system of psychology based ujioii niathi'iiiatics, and tlie moro 
clearly Ficlitc explained bis views upon psychology in his ‘ Sitten- 
lehro' (Leipzig ami Ji.ua, ‘J7ff8). the more Ihe-harb hecamo convinced 
that the speculations of I’^ichte must ’oo uhundened if any porniaueut 
basis was to he gained for Ids i-i.'it.’iice. About the same tiuio lie 
devoted himself with gi'cat zeal to tho idaidy (d' tho liistory of ancient 
]dulosO]>hy, which led him to form an inlimale acquaintance with tho 
systems of Pluto and the Jiilealies. However he continued Ids owu 
researches which be had eoinmeuccd under Ficiite, and from 1802 to 
1805 he delivored pbiiuFopiih^xI lectures in the University of Gottin- 
gen, where he developed his peculiar nietliod of (hiuking, which was 
Huhsequently much extended, hut remained (‘ssentially tho same as it 
had been from the hoginniiig. Hi'» tendency was pre-eminently prac- 
tical, audit was partly owing to this cii'cumstanco, and partly to his 
personal acquaiutamre with IVstalozzi, that his first works treated ou 
education. Jn 18U‘J he was aj>poiiitcd profesaor of philosophy at 
Kiinigsherg, and was at the same lime entrusted with the superiu- 
teuilenco of the higher educational estahlishiueiits iu tho eastern 
parts of Prus.sia, iu tho organisation of which ho did great service. 
In 1833 Le was invited to the chair of philosophy iu the University of 
Qottingcui, whore his lectures attracted great attention ou account of 
the clearness and precidon with which lie explained his views. He 
remained at Gottingen until Ids dtath, ou the 14th of August 1841. 

Herhart is the founder of a particular system of philosophy, which 
is interesting ou accout of his peculiar method rather than his origi 
uality of thought, for in reality his system is of a syncretic kind, and 
Fichte's infiuei ice ujiun it cannot be mistaken. Although Herbart 
occHsioimlly professes to be a follower of Kant, still ho is of opinion 
that Kant’s ‘ Criticism of Pure itcasou’ is almost without any objec- 
tive value, and that its method must he entirely abandoned if meta- 
physics are to be founded on a secure and permuuKut basis. JlerhartB 
realistic teudoncy further reminds us of the mniiudes of Leibnitz. 
Philosophy, according to Hcrhart, has not, like ordinary sciences, any 
particular set of subjects which are its province, hut it consists in the 
manner and method in which any subject whatsoever is treated. The 
Bubjt:cts themselves aro suppo.r'cd to he known, and are called by him 
^notions* (Begriffe), so that philosophy is the methodical treatment 
and working out of those * notions.* The different methods of treat- 
ment oonatitute the main departiucnts of philosophy. The first of 
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them is logic, which oon^idem the natiira and clearness of notions and 
their comhinations. But the contemplation of the world and of our- 
selves brings before us notions whic}* cause a discord in our thoughts. 
This circiimstanco renders it tiecessary for us to modify or change 
those notions according to the particular nature of each. By the pro- 
cess of modification or cdiaiige something new is added, which Hcrbart 
calls the supplement or coniplpinent (Ergiinzung). Now the second 
main deiiartment of philosophy is motii] thy sics^ which llerbart defines 
to bo the science of the supjtlemeiitnry notions. The method of dis- 
covering the supplementary notions which are necessary in order to 
render given facts which contain contrail ictor^’ notions, intelligible, 
is, according to him, the method of relations, and it is by this method 
alone that the other notions of the world and of ourselves can be 
properly defined. Hence siriscs what he calls practical metaphysics^ 
which is subdivided into p 83 ’chology, the philosophy of nature, and 
natural theology. A third class of iiotiuna, lastly, add something to 
our conccptioiiH, which produces cither ph'asure or disjdeasuro, and 
the science of these notions is aesthetics, which, when applied to given 
things, forms a scrii^s of theories of art, which may be termed prac- 
tical sciences, 'f'hcy aiv ^ollU(l(^d upon certain model notions, such as 
ilic id(*as of perfection, hciievoltriicc, inalcvoleiici^ justice, coinpensa 
tion. cijuity, and the like, fii his metaphysics Herhart points out 
three prohlems containing coiitradietioiis, vi/. things with several 
attributes, change, suid our «)wii subji.'ctivity idas Jchh Ju order to 
srdve tlie.sc coutradiiM ions, and to ni.ike the external utul internal 
world iigi'oe and harmonise so an to become <roiiei?ivjiblc, he assumes 
that the ijiialitj' of i*\ cry thing existing (des StMcmlen) is aiisoIiiUd^y 
sliiiplo. ^'iiiiigs ih' iofore winch exist Inive no attributes referring to 
space and time, but tbe^' stand in relation to a something, Vt'hieh is 
the I'Hseiice of thi’igri. Wberexer this eisrijco con.'‘i'iLH of a jdurality 
of at tri butt's, tlo'rtj must also be a plurality of things or bt'iiigs, and 
tliest* iiiaiiy siiiijih^ things or brings arc the ]trinciplcR of all ttiings in 
nature, and tin* latter, eoiiso>iuiMitly , are iiutliiiig l>ut aggregates of 
simjile things. Tlo'v t'xisl by theiiisclvt:s in space so far as it is con 
eeived by mir intelli'ct, but not in pbysical space, which contains only 
bodies. A>'c tlo not know the real .Kimph! essence of things, but wo 
may .•icnuire. a tHjrLjdn ainoiiut i)!' knowledge ccjneeniing interutil and 
external relations. When they accMdcntally iiu.'et in space thc^* dis- 
turli one another, but at the same tinier strive to jU’csorve tlicmst'lves; 
and in this manner they mauifest themselves as powt*rs, although 
iltey Tieithi'r aro ]»uwers nor have ptuvers. By means of tlieso prin- 
ciples 1 lerbarttmdeavours to reform tin? whole system of psychology' 
which he found c!stablisli(?d by his pred(?ccssors ; for, a(?cording to him, 
the soul too is a simple being, and as such it is and remains uuknowti '< 
to us ; and it is ueitber a Mibject f(»r specidatiou nor for experimental 
jisycJiology. .It never and jiowhoro lias any plurality of attributes, 
nor has it any power or faculty of receiving or producing anything; 
and the various faculties usually' mciiLioned by psycbologists, such iia 
iujagiiiation, reason, ^c.. which soiiietimos are at war ami souietiiiius 
in concoril with each other, arc. according to Hcrbart, mens fictions 
of pliilosopbers. Jn like manner ho flt?iiics that it possCBses ccl'tjliii 
forms <»f thought or laws regulating <iur ilosires and actions. The | 
soul as a Kiiij])Jc t^eiug, and in its airculeutal association with others, is 
like the lat ter sulijeetUi disturbance and exerts itself for its own pre- 
servation. Tlio bitter jioint is the priindpul ijuestiun in IU?rbart’» 
]isycljology', and iu? emicavours to dediiee and calculate tho whole life 
of the soiil, Avith tiie aid of niathematiirs, from those mutual disturb- 
ances, cheeks, and from its react hms against them. .Hence he is 
obliged to deny man's moral or traiiseciidoutal freedom, although lie 
allows him a certain free cliaraetcr. He malntiiLiis the iiniiiortality 
of the toul, because tho wimple principles of all things aro eternal; 
but he denies the po.-sibility of aeoui ring any knowledge whatever of 
the deity. 

These theories, which betray a tendency to subtleties and over- 
reliiieuicnt, arc exjdained more fully iu his Avorks, of which tho 
priuci^ial are contained in tlie following list; — 1, * Bestalozzi’s idec 
eiues A. li. C. <ler Auschauuiig, iintersiicht und wisscnschaftlieh ontr 
wiekelt,' Obtting.m, 1^01*, »vo. 2, ‘ Allgemeinc Paediigogik/ Gottingen, 
IbOG, bvo. .i, ‘ Allgemeiue J'ractiaehe riiilosojihic,’ Gr)ttingc?n, 3MKS, 
8vo. 4, * Uaujitpunkto der Metapbysik,' Gottingen, 1«(W, Svo, 
f>, ‘Einleitung in die l*hiiosophie,’ an improved edition 

appeared in Ji5lG. 0, * Ixli-iiics J.cbrbiicli zur J’syehologie,’ Gottingen, 
ItHfi, Svo. 7, ‘ IJcher rrieiii<?u Streit mit der Modopbiiosophic dieser 
Zeit/ KAinigsberg, Iv^H. His gnat psychological Avork. however, is «, 
‘Bayehologio als Wi.sHcnscbalt, jieu gcgnimlet niif Erfali rung, Meta- 
phyaik, und Matheinatik,' Kimigaherg, 2 vols. 8vo, 1824-25. V, ‘ All- 
geineino Metaphyaik, nolmt den Anlilngeu dcr l*liilo8ophiachcn 
Naturlehrc,’ Kdiiigsbcirg, 182S-29, 2 vols. »vo. JO, ‘ Kurze Encyclo- 
paedic dcr rhilosophie, aiis jiractischen Gcsiehtspuukteu ontAVorfen,’ 
Konigaberg, 1831, 8vo. His smaller essays appeared in throe volumes, 
Leipzig, 1842-43, 8vo ; tho first volume <-ontaiii3 a good Life of 
Herbert. 

{JVcticr Nihroloff dev lhatitchen ; l»ro(?khaus, (ronve7’»a(iona-Iie.jrikoti,) 

IIEKBKBOT, liAK rH.K'LKMl !>’, Avas burn at Taria, on the 14th 
of Dee.mber 1025. lie eomiiicnced the study of tho Oriental 
languages iu early life, ami acijuired an accurate kniiwlcdge of the 
Ambic, Hebrew, Syrian, Persian, ami Turkish laugAiagcs. During liis 
residence in Italy, Avhitlicr lio Avent witli the ho|»o of obtaining 
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instruction from natives of tho east, ha enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of tho cardinals Barberini and Qriniuldi ; and on his return 
to France ho received a pension from Foiiqnet of 1500 livres, Avliich 
he after\A*ar«lB lost on the disgrace of that minister. Ho was subse- 
quently appointed Oriental secretary iiud interpreter to the king. 
During a second visit which ho mndo to Italy he was receivcid in tho 
most distinguiahed manner by Ferdinand I L. graud-duke of Tuscany, 
who ]>reBented him with a great number of valuable Oriental mniiu- 
acripts, and wished to retain him at his court. But D’llerbelot was 
prevailed upon by the solicitations of the minister (.\ilbert to return 
to Paris, whore lie was appointed professor of Syriac on the death of 
Auvergne, klo also ri'ceived a pension from the‘kiiig. He died on tho 
8th of December IGilo. 

'J'hc work by wliich D’Herbidot is known to posterity is entitled 
'BibliothcqueOriontalc, oiiDiotioiiiiain? lJuiversel. conlenant gihK^rah'- 
ment tout cc qiii regarde la conuoissance des peuplos do. 1* Orient,’ fol, 
Paris, l(h>7- This work, wiiich he eominencod in Italy, and’ upon 
which he eiiifdoyod the labour of many years, was pnbliHlu'd after his 
death by' G.iland. The * JhbliotliA'qiie Orieiitule ’ Avas fnundeil ui>on th-i 
Arabic dictionary' of Haji Khalfa, and lia'i Ik'oii deservedly' con>idt>r»d 
by scholars as a most extraordinary Avoik for the time in w'hicli it 
a]ipcared. I'VIIcrbclot also drew his nuiterials from numerous otU»?r 
works ill Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, Avhich are eiimneraletl by 
Galiiiid in his jircfiice to the * Bihliolheqne.' On many subjects 
coimncted witli Oriental liisloiy ami antiqiiitiiM the ‘ Bibliotld'qin^ 
Orion talc * supplits the only' iiilurinatioii AA'hich is HA'riilable at the 
])r<?.seiit day* to a person luiiioqiiaintcd with tho Oriental laiigu igcs. 
Iiiit its Htatcmoiits must he ivccived with great caution; for while tho 
It'arned autlior a}>j)e:irs to liavti harl a most oxtousivc knowledge on all 
Hnbji?fits councctril Avith the east, lie certainly diil not pay sunicieiifc 
atloiition to accuracy. Jt slioiild ItoiA'cvrr be ivcollceled ilial he did 
not live to complete the AA'iu k, aii«l that Jiis plan embraced too great 
II iitimher of siibjocts to allow any one imiividiiiiL to ilo jitstice to 
them all. 

'J’lie ‘ Bibliotliequi' Orion t:il e * aa^xs reprinted at Maestricht, fob, 177G, 
and also at the liagiic, 4 a'oIs. 4 to, 1777-P!^ The latter edition con- 
tains many valuahte suldltions by Scliulteiis and Jieiske, iin<l also a 
supplement by Visdeloii and Galaiul. An abridgement of the original 
work was publislii'd nt Paris, (5 vols. 8vo, 1782, by Odsessiirts. A. 
German translation nf the ' Bibliotliucpie Oriontale ’ Avas published at 
blallo, by Scliulz, I vols. 8vo, 1785 IM). 

D’llerbelot also Avroto several other w'orks, which have never boeu 
published. Amongst these Galaiid mentions a Turkish and Persian 
Dictionarv, in 3 vols. folio. 

1 HKRllKRT, KDWAUl), JAIRD JiEIHlERT OK CTI EUIIORV, AAas 
born iu tho y(?ur 1.581, at Montgomery', in the principality of \Val<;H. 
After going through the usual (?oiirHc of studies at Oxfonl, where he 
AA'as a mendier of IJiiivcrsity (’ollege, Herbert visited Loinloii in IdOO, 
and shortly afterwards procredeii to tho Continent with tlie ih'sigii of 
Hueing foreign jiiirts, but was induced by an inherent love of enterprise 
and danger to jiuii the English auxiliaries tlicu serving in the Nether- 
laiid.H, AA'lierc he soon distinguished Ijiinself by his reckless daring and 
intrepidity'. Having returned to J'higland, he was, upon tho accc'^sion 
of Janies I., created a knight of the Hath, and was distiugiiished at 
the court of that pedantic inunarch by his gallantry and his learning. 
In 1G18 Sir Edward was siuit ainliassador to Friinco. In this situation 
the bold iiidcpendeiico Avith which he auHW'ered ii haughty' remark of 
the Coum'?tabie 1>» J^uy'iies brought upon him the displeasure of the 
French monarch, at whose rcipiest he W'as recalled. The conduct of 
ilerhert mot iiowcver Avith the approbation of JameB, who, upon the 
Alcath of lie Luyiios, sent liiiii in a similar capacity to Paris, Avherc he 
published his first A\'urk, entitled ‘Tractatus do Veritate, proiit distiii- 
giiitiir a Uevelatione, a Verisimili, ii PoHsihili, et h Falno,’ 4to, I'aris, 
.1G24. The year folU»wiiig lie returned to England, and was ciTateil a 
baron of tlie kingilom of Ireland. From this date L«»rd Herbert docs 
not appear to ha\e held any public ollicc, ami his time was dividefl 
betwet.‘U the gaieti(?s of the court ami the jnirsiiits of litiTatiire. In 
lG-»] he was elevated to an English pi'eruge, and tAvo years after 
published an cnUirgi?il edititm of the ‘ ’J’ruclatiis,* of which another 
appeared in JG15, accoiiipanicil Avitli the treatise * Dc U'-ligione Gen- 
tiliuin, Erroriiuicpie apiiAl eos (‘au'^sis.* Upon the outbreak of the 
ptditical troubles nmler Cliarhrs 1., Eord Herbert at first took the side 
of the parliament, which IjoAVcvcr he subsequently abandoned. He 
died iu the yeai lG-18. After his doalli two posthiimouH Avorks aa'civ 
published, tiie ' Exjieditio Buckiughanii J>iicis in Jteam Jnsiihim,* and 
the * Life and Uei^n of King Henry VIIl.,* Avith a derlii?ation to the 
first Charles. It is by tho latter work that ijord Herbert is best 
known to posterity. Hia Memoirs, which aro tlie earliest iiistaiico of 
autobiography in oAir language, remaiued in uiauuscript until they 
wei-e printed, iu J7fM, by Horace Walpole, at his private press at 
Straw lierry Hill. 

Herbert of Cherbiiry was the contemporary of Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, to whoHo principles of phiIoso]»hisiug he was directly opposed, 
iiotwitlistaudiug the striking coiucidcuco of many of thi> results at 
which they rcispoctivcly arrived. He maintained tho theory of innate 
idc.aH, and made a certain instinct of the reason (rationalis iuatiuctus) 
to ho the primary Koiirc ! of all human knowledge. Accordingly he 
did not, with Aristotle and tho Stoics, compare the mind to a j>ure 
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tablet, or to tho tabula raaa of tho sclioolmen, but to a closed volume 
which opoiiB itnelf at tlio Holicitation of outward uature acting upon 
tho eeiiBes. TIiub acted upon, tho mind produces out of itself certain 
general or universal priucipluH (communes uotioues), by reference to 
which all debateabJo questions in theology and philosophy may be 
determined, since upon these principles at least all men arc uniminiouB. 
Consistently with tboso views, he does not, with llobbos, make religion 
to bo founded on revelation or historical tradition, but upon an imme- 
diate consciousness of Qod and of divine things. The religion of 
r^'oson therefore, resting on such grounds, is, he argues, the criterion 
of every positive religion which claims a foundation in revelation. 
"No man can appeal to revelation us nu immediate evidence of the 
I'easoiiabloness of his faith, except those to whom that revelation has 
been directly given ; for all others, the fact of revelation is a matter 
of mere tradition or teHtimon 3 \ ICven the recipient of a revelation may 
himsolf be easily deceived, since lie f>osr>essos no means of convincing 
himself of tho reality or authoutieity of his admitted revelation, 
llei'bert inndo his own religion of reason to rest upon the hdlowing 
grounds: — There is a God whom man ought to honour and revenmeo; 
a life of holiness is the most acceptiibli! worship that can bo oll'erod 
him; sinners must i-opent them of their sins, and strive to become 
better; and after death every one must expect the rewards or penalties 
behttiug tho acts of this life. 

Lord Herbert is one of tlie numerous instances on record of the little 
iullueuce which speculative opiiiioiiH exeredso upon tho conduct of life. 
Maintaining that no revelation is crediblo which is iinparled to a 
portion only of mankind, lie iievorthclods claims the belief of his 
hearers when he tells them that Ills doubts as to the ]iiiblic»itioii of his 
work were removed by a direct mauifesiation of the tliviiie will. Not- 
withstanding tlie little favour which has been shown to his works, 
which is partly indeed attributable to the obscurity botii of his style 
and diction, but chiefly to tho predominant inclination for tho empiri- 
cal philosophy of Bacon and Hcibhes, the skill and sagacity with which 
he has pursued his reseurelu^s on a purely* rational method ai'o alone 
sufficient, even had wc not a Glauvill and a few others to boast of, to 
refute the objection which has been urged against us of a total ubsimco 
in the national mind of all pure and reflex reasoning. The ductritie 
that fuitward objects are but the occasions of educing all general 
knowledge is the foiiiidaiioii of thci fame of Kaiii; and there is much 
also in the writings of Jacobi which rcixiiiulK the readtu* of the priu- 
eij>les and method (»f the philosofdier of (^lierbury. 

ITEUI.5KUT, GEOUGE, born April 3, liiliJ, w.as the fifth brother of 
Lord Herbert of (Jherbiiry. He W 4 is cdueatt'd at AVeHtmiiistcr, and 
clootod tlicuce to Trinity College, Cambridge, about the year 3 GU8. 
ill IGlfi he became Fellow of tlie college, and in Kill) was elected to 
the office of puhlie oratoi', a post, in those times of considerably more 
importance tliaii at present. While at Cambridge he made the 
acquaintance of Jjord Bacon, but the ]ilcaRUivs of the court and sonic 
ho]iC8 of ])rcfermcut led him to spend much of his lime away from 
tJiat scat of learning. His expectations however failing on the death 
of James 1., he turned his attention to rliviuity.of which he had bt^furc 
been a laborious student, and took holy orders. He was made pre- 
bendary of Li'ighton Bromswold, or Layton Ivjclerdu, in 1 filin'. He 
iiisuTieil ill IfifiO, and in the same year uccc]ited the reclury of llenicr- 
ton ; blit tho ellects of a quotidian ague, which liud attacked him tho 
year before, soon made themselves again apparent, uuil lii; died in 3 fi32. 
His poetical works are well and de.^cTvedly known. Under a quaint 
guise they eexivey sonietiincs profound and very often beautiful 
thoughts. Tliey bdong to the same school with those of Donne, 
Quarles, and Herrick, and remind us forcibly of certain jmeiiis which 
some years ago appeared at Oxford under the title of * The Christian 
Year,’ and the same analogy may be traced between that school of 
divines to whom these ])oeniH are owing and our author ; there is the 
same zeal and energy in X'^^^toral dutie.s, tlic same love of parailox iti 
language, the same reverence for antiquity and for the ceremonies of 
the Church. 

Herbert's chief prose work is * Tiic IVieat to the Temple,’ a sequel 
to his work called * 'I’he Tcmplo : Bacred Forms and I'rivate JCjacula- 
tions.’ It lays clown rides, and vei'y good rules, for the life which a 
country clergyman ought to lead, lie aho wrote a translation of 
Goi nai'o * On 'reiuperaucc,’ and some Latin poems. 

(Izaak 'Walton, Life of JJcrhtirl,) 

^^ llERBl^UT, JOHN llGGERS, 31.A., was born in 1830 at JNIaldeii 
in Essex. Having passed through the Iloyal Acadomy as a student, 
he for some years practised portrait-painting. In 3835 lie had a 
picture entitled M*rayer' in tho Academy exhibition; but l:e first 
attracted attention by one originally exhibitetl at the British Institu- 
tion callod ^ Tho Appointed llour a young lover l^'iug assassinated 
at the foot of the stairs down wliich his mi.streaB, to wlioui his fate is 
unknown, is descending to meet him : a ** telling ” incident, which, 
when the picture was eiigraviMl, caused the xu-int to become an exceed- 
iiigly popular ono. His studies in Italy led Mr. Herbert about this 
time to paint numerous subjects from '\^cnetiaii history, as tho 
* Brides of Venice, — Froeossiou of 35t28* (1S3S>), ‘Pirates of Istria 
bearing oil' the Brides of Venice,* &c., and he made numerous drawings 
of Venetian subjects for engraving in one or mure of the annual publi- 
catiouB, then so much in request But his pencil was by no lueaiis 
confined to Venetian subjects, he having exhibited among others, some 
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of a melodramatic character, corresponding to his * Appointed Hour,* 
as * Constancy — Love outwatched the drowsy Guard,’ &c., and in a 
difiereut style, ' The Monastery in the 14th century — Boor Hunters 
refreshed at St. Augustiue’s Monastery, Canterbury.’ 

In 1841 Mr. Herbert was elected A.ltA., but somewhat earlier a 
circumstance had occurred (too publicly announced, and too often 
referred to, to make mention of it here improjier) which probably 
had a far more powerful influonco on Lis character as a painter than 
the acquisition of the academic hoiiiiura ; this was, his ]>assing over 
with his family to tlic liomish Church, having been led thereto, os is 
generally said, by the influence of that zealous Roman Catholic and 
mediiovalist, the late W'olby Pugin. From that time Mr. Herbert’s 
stylo of x^niiRing and choice of subjects underwent a very marked 
change. Ho turned to the Scrix>tures or to ecclesiastical hislory for his 
themes, and he treated them in a modueval manner, — somewhat hard, 
but with great purity and refinement of feeling, and with couscicutiotis 
attention to costume and to details. He was, in fact, tho first English 
X»ainLcr of ability, who seemed to have looked to the modern German, 
rather than the great Italian masters for guidance. He has since 
considerably modified his style, but he still loves to paint BCri]>tural 
subjects as they may bo imagined to present themselves to the mind 
of a Uomish cccloslastic, well imbued with church traditions, deep in 
iiiissal and symbolic loro, but crxually well acquainted with the fruits 
of roC(.;nt luvesligaLions. The results of his new views and studies, 
appeared in the exhibition of 1842, to which ho contributed a very 
remarkable work, — ‘The First Tutroductiou of Christianity into 
Britain,* and a portrait of Dr. Wisoman. In 1S43 apjieai^ed ‘Christ 
and tho Woman of Bamaria;* in 1844 ‘Sir Thomas More and his 
Daughter,* for the Vernon collection, and ‘Tlie Trial of the Seven 
Bishops * — an old 'Standing commission wc believe, but at any rate tho 
Xiicturo xireseiited an almost ludicrous contrast to other works in his 
recent manner ; in 184.5 ‘St. Gregory teaching his chant to the Jtoinaii 
Boys’; 384fi, a portrait of his friend Pugin; in 1847 ‘Our Saviour 
subject to his Parents at Nazareth* one of the most characteristic of 
his works; and in 1848 ‘St. John the Baptist rex>roviiig Herod,' also a 
work of groat po\yer. 

Thus far Mr. Herbert's x>ictures for the la.sL six years had boon all 
of a similar order, lu 1846 ho had beitii elected an academician, and 
now, 1848, he was called upon by tho Royal Commissiim to a'«HL.si in 
decorating the uow iialace at Westminster— a circumstance which gave 
a somewhat now direction to his pencil, and j>ei4iai)s a not unu»*orul 
diversion to his thonglits. To him was assigned the x>aiutiug of 
certain spaces in tho Poet's Hall, witli subjects from Shaksjicre’s 
‘King Lear.’ In 184i> ho exhibited at tho Academy his study iu oil 
for the first of them — ‘ Lear disinlieritiug Cordelia,*- a second -a largo 
and highly iluishod oil picture, ‘ Lear recovering his Reason, at the 
sight of Cordelia,’ was exhihitiMl in 1855 : both were works of a higJi 
order of merit. So w^idl satisfied were the commission ers with his 
first frescoi'S, that they have since directed iiim to execute nine fresco 
])ai]itings on the walls of the l*eerrt’ Robing Room, tho snbjoets being 
taken from the Old I’cbtameut- -a commisdon honourable to all con- 
cerned, and ono wliicb ailurds to the ]iamt(‘r an ox)portuuity ho is well 
(Qualified to turn to xu'ofit. The pictures are to represent ‘ Moses 
bringing down the ’J’ablcs of the Law to the iKraeiites;’ ‘The Fell of 
Man ‘ Man’s ('Ondeinnatiou to Labour ;* ‘ 'J’lie J udgmcul of Solomon;’ 
‘The Vidt of tlie Queen of Slicba;’ ‘The lb lildiug of the Temple 
‘The Jud'/uient of Daniel;’ ‘Daniel in the Lion’s Deii;’ and ‘The 
Vision of Daniel.* Since his cm^doyiuent on tho House of Lords, 
Mr. Herbert has found time to paint but few works fur the Academy 
exhibitions. Besides those mentioned above his only contributions 
have been — ‘I’lie Outcast of the People ’ (18410 ; ‘Study for the Judg- 
ment of Diinicl,’ and a ‘Head of a Scribe’ — both studies for the 
frc.Mcoos iu the I’ocrs' Robing Room; and a very peculiar x>ortniit of 
tho great hVeiich x>aiutcr Horace Vrrnct iu 18.05. 

Mr. Herbert's eldest son, AuTiiun Joii:< Hrjtiii;iiT, contributed to 
tho Royal Aciidomy Exhibition, 1855, a some what quaint but very 
X>rumisiug x’icturo entitled *Dou Quixote’s first imxmlse to lead the 
life of a Knight-errant;’ and to that of 1856 one of 'Philip IV. of 
B]f!iiij knighting Velasquez,’ a w'ork dis]>l ay iug greatly increased x^ower ; 
but uuhapjdly thcj jironiise was cut short by the young artist's pre- 
mature death of tyyjhuid fever, at Muriue, in Auvergne, Sexiteniber 18tli, 
18.06, at the ago of tweuty^-two. 

‘‘HERBERT, RIGHT llON. SIDNEY, M.P. for South Wilts, second 
son of the eleventh I'larl of Pembroke, by a daughter of tlie late Count 
Woroiizow of Russia, was horn in 1810. Ho received liis oducatiou 
at Harrow and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he griuluated iu classical 
honours iu 1831. He fii'st entered x>ublic life in December 1832 as 
member for the southern division of Wilts, for which he bus csontiuued 
to sit without intorrujitiou down to the xiresent time (October 1856). 
His parliamentary career exhibits nu ax>t illustration of tho grailaal 
tendency of thinking minds to liberalise their political opinions, and to 
tibauiloii narrow prejudices for wider and more enlightened priuoiplos. 
in 1834 he made his first sx*<^*i(^h iu the House of Commons, when he 
seconded a I'esolutiou for the exclusion of Dissenters from tho 
Univei'sity of Oxford. In 1838 ho opposed the motion of Mr. Grote 
iu favour of the ballot, and strimuously oxiposod all the measures of 
the Melbourne ministry down to its fall iu the year 1811, including the 
motions on tho allairs of Sx^alu and on tho opium trade and w^ar with 
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China. In the auUimn of 1841 tlie late Sir Robert Peel came into 
power, and ebortly afterwards began to entertain and to avow n 
conviction that the existing corndaws were wrong in principle. Mr. 
Herbert followed Sir Robert Peel in this modification of liia views, 
tiiough lie bod opposed the meaaui*e of the Whig government to 
.substitute for the sliding scale nn eiglit-shilling fixed duty on the 
ioiportsition of foreign corn, us well as Lord John Russell's proposal 
for a roduction of t?ie duties on foreign sugar. On the accession of 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Herbert became secretary to the Admiralty, 
which post be held till 1845, when he accepted the ofliee of scci’ctary- 
ntrwar with a scat in the cabinet. In 1846 he supported the commercial 
nud financial reforms, introduced by Sir Robert Peel, in order to pave 
tbe way for tlio repeal of tlie corn-laws and tlie introduction of the 
freo-tradc principle in our commenuiil legislation. In March 1845, 
when Mr. Cobdeu moved for ii select committee on tbe corn-laws, Mr. 
Herbert was selected to expound tho views of bis political leader, 
wliioh be unfolded more coinpicttdy, in January 1816, on tlio motion 
of Sir Robert Peel for a committee of tho whole bouse on tho Customs 
and Corn Importaiiou Acts. Having reiuained iu opposition during 
the protiiierships of Lord John Russell and Lonl Derby, ou tbe accession 
of Lord Aberticen to power iu December 1852, Mr. Herbert, who had 
been sworn a privy councillor, rftsumed the post of secretury-at-war, 
which he resigned in the early part of 1S55, upon a re-ccjustructioii of 
the cabinet, consequent on the retirement of the Duke of Newcastle, 
.-iiid held the secreturyshi]i of the colonies for a few weeks uuder tho 
administration of Lord Pulmerstoii. This post however he relinquished, 
retiring from the govermiieiit, iu conjunction with one or two other 
members of the IVelite party, on account of the creiisure on the 
Aberdeen cabinet, which he considcivd to be iin]>licd in the appoint- 
meiit of tlie cominittt'c of inquiry into tbe state of the army iiefore 
»Sebastopol. Since tliat time lie has kept aloof from tho politic;d world, 
devoting muoli of his time, iuleiit.s, and attention to tho organisation 
of schemes of social bexievoleuco and general utilit}^ Mr. Herbert has 
irecicd at NN’iltou, near Salisluiry, a beautiful church in the Llomauesijue 
or Lombardic style, whicli is perhaxis tho finest spectnien of Italian 
ccclt!.siaHtical architecture in this counti'y. lu 1816 he married a 
daughter of Deiieral A’Court, an<l niece of Lord 1 ley tvsbury. 

llKRIiliRT, SIR THOMAS, was born at York about 1606 , and 
entered Jesus College, Oxford, in 1621, whence he removed to Trinity 
CUdli.'ge, Cambridge. In 1626 he went abroad in tho suite of Sir 
Dodinure Cotton, ambassador from Charles I. to the Shah of Persia, 
tlji'oiigh the iulerost and at the expciiHe of his kiiioiuan, VVilliain 
ilerbert, earl of J'eiiibroki', a innii of cultivutod and elegant talents, 
and a generous encouruger of learning. Jlo sailoii to Surat, tbcncc to 
Ormus, ti'.'i versed Persia uoi thWiird to the Caspian Sea, and jetuimed 
by Ispahan and JJaghdad, dowm the Tigris ; ilicii [iroceeded to the 
coast of India, near Surat; visited (or at least dt!.scribed) the iStraibs 
of Malacca, .lava, Pegu, the ^loliieca islands, &c. ; aiul relumed to 
Kngland after four years’ ab.-ence. In 163-1 he piiblisliL'd hi.s * Some 
YearoH Ti'avels into Africa and Asia the Croat,’ &i*. (revised and 
enlarged by the author in 1638 ), which is an accurate and trustworthy 
work, and the best account of J’ersia anterior to that of Chardin. Jt 
contains a gi cat many curious facts whicli the reader will hardiy^ find 
any where else. Tho work was translated into Dutch l»y Viiii Vlict, 
and re- translated into French by Wiciiuefort. TJic English edition is 
oniaiiientfui with a great many cuts. [Cjiahiun, Sir Joila’.] Herbert 
espoused tho cause of the parliaiiicul, aud in 16-17 was one of the 
commiBslonors apjiointed to receive tiie king from the Scots at New- 
castle. Ill that capacity he attended the king to Holdeuly (Jastle, and 
w*ii 8 selected by him, on tho dismiss^al of his furnier attendants, to be 
about his person. Though, being a Presbyterian, he was ojijiosed in 
religion as well as politics to the ojunious of (.'harlcs, still the ri spcctful 
propriety of hisbeliaviour won the regard of the royal prisoner, towards 
Avhom Herbert in his turn appt^ars to have conceived a strong vene- 
ration aud ullcctiou. Ho attended him to the last ; and after the 
restoration his faithful service was rcwaidvd by Charles JT. with tho 
title of baronet. In 1678 he juiblished *Tlirciiodia Carolina,’ an 
historical account of the two last yi.'ars of the life of King Charh s 1., 
by »Sir Thomas Herbert and others, repriuteil by Hicol in 1813 , H 
died at York in 1682. (Athauu Oxanirn.se.i, where there is an original 
account of the last days aud burial of Charies I., eoiiimuuieated to 
Wood by J lerbert himself.) 

HE'RCULliS (in Greek, Heracles), a celebrated hero of Greek 
mythology, the oilsjiriiig of Zeus by Aicmeiia, daughter of Flectryoii, 
a Huu of Perseus, and king of Mycemv. His rex^ulud father was 
Amphiti'yon (sou of Aleieus, anothiT of the children of I’^rscus), wlio 
having aecideii tally killeil his father-in-law KlecLryou, was compelled 
to leave Mycense, and take refugn in Thebes : here Hercules w^as born 
and educated, and here his early ieuts of stren^b aud valour were 
done, such as slaying tlie lion of Cithsnroii, delivering Thebes from 
the tribute to Ergiuus, king of Urchotneiios, and taking in marriage 
the daughter of Creou. 

Reiug fated to servo Eurystheus, king of MyeuncC, lie performed 
what are called his labours, in obediriice to tho coniinauds of hi.s 
master. 'J’hcy are so well known that wc ueed only’ eiiiuncruto thcmi ; 
tho first wus to bring the skin of the M omeaii lion ; the second, to 
destroy the Hydra; tho third, to catch the hind of Artemis; tho 
fourth^ to bring to Eurystheus tho Erymauthian boiU' alive ; tho fifth. 
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to cleanse the stables of Augeas ; tho sixth, to drive away the water* 
fowl of Lake Sty mphalis; the seventh, to fetch the Cretan bull ; tho 
eighth, to bring to Myceiio) tho mures of Dioine<loa ; the ninth, to 
obtain tho girdle of Ilippulyta, queen of tho Amazons ; tbe tenth, to 
bring the oxen of Geryon from tho i^aiid of Erythia ; the elovcutli, 
to bring the apples of tho Hosporidos; the twelfth, to conduct Cerberus 
from the under world. Miinv other explolU did ho perforin, such as 
the taking of Troy, which are all rohitoil by the mythologists, ApolLo- 
dorus and others. Rut wo hiivo already gone iufo souiuwhat unuecos- 
sary detail, as our object will rather bo bi point out llie classes to 
which these traditions belong, than to give oiir renders information 
with wdiich they can supply tliemsohod elsewhoiv. 

There are then three distinct kinds of tradition relating to Hercules: 
the first consisting of stories drawn from some eastern or other religion 
and iip])lied to the The.ban hero. Such are his wanderings round the 
coasts of Greece, which exhibit in a niythlcal form the establUhmeut 
of the worship of a waudering god of the Phociiieiaus. Such also is 
his vejuntary death on Mount Gita ; and, according to Miiller 
(‘Dorians,* i. 444), his murdering his children. Aiiothtsr, aud the 
second class of traditions, arc those whicii represent him performing 
labours such as would iiaturiilly bo those of a young community, 
(Pau-sau., viii. 1 1 .) A third cla.ss exhibits him iu the light of a con- 
queror and destroyer of tyrants, and here the awkwardness of 
ascribing the floods of tlio Pelujioiinesian hero to the Theban Hercules 
is most striking ; for while on the one hand ho is siTving Jiliiry’stheus 
as a slave, on the other ho a])ftoars as one who forms alliances aud 
disposes of kingdoms. 

Rut this is all legendary; liis eoiinectioii witli biography and 
history consists in his being the assumed ancestor of tho Hcraclidce. 
According to tradition, after the di^atli of Jli-rfuilcs his children took 
refuge iu Attica, in order to c.sca]ni the ]icrscciitioii of Eurystheus. 
They were hospitably received by Theseus, and with iho assistance of 
the Athenians dtdeated Eurystheus. After iho battle tho lleruclidiu 
an^ said to have olihiiuod posscHsion of the whole of the J*olo))oniiesus ; 
hut they had not remained in tho ci>uiitry long bidbre a pestilence 
again drove them back iu Attica, ’riiey atteiuptofi soon afterwards to 
march again into iho PeloponucsiiH, but were mot at the Isthmus Jiy 
ail army consisting of Arcadians, lonians, and Aclneans. Lii a single 
battle with Eciietiiiis, king of 'J’egea, Jlyllus, the ohlcst son of 
Hercules, was shun, and the IToraclidic ]>romisfd nut to invade tho 
i'elopoiiiiesus for a hundred years fi^oiu that tiuK'. (IJerod., i.\. 26; 
I'ausuii., i. 41.) They dhl nut however oUservu their engagcMiietil, for 
both (UeodieiiN, son of llj^lliis, and his grandson Aristomaelius, 
renewed tho uttenqit, but without success. The llcraclida! retreated 
to Doris, where they obtained a consitlerable army to assist them in 
tlic recovery of their dominimis. With the aiil of an .Etoliaii chief 
named Oxylus, they cri»s.sed from Naiip;urtus to the southern side of 
tho Gorintliiau Gulf eighty years after the Trnjaii war. (’riiucyd., 

i. 12.) A battle took place between the Dorians under the com maud 
of the sons of Aiisiomachus and tho Pelopoiiiiesiaiis under that of 
Tisameiiiis, the grandson of Agamemnon, in which the latter wore 
defeated, and all the I’cloponnrsiis, exct!]>t Ai'e;ulia and Ai'.hma, fell 
into the hands of the Hcracluhe. J*3is was a-tsignud to Oxylus, ami 
the rest of the i’clopoiiticsus was divid^-d betwoen the three sons of 
Aristomachus : 'iVmjeniis obtained poK.s*'-.‘-Hion of Argos ; (ii-esphoiites 
of Messtmia; aud Aristoflemiis, or his sons Eiirysthcnos and l*rodo.s 
(fur according to the general tra<litii>ji Aristodemiis did not live to 
enter llio I’cloponncsus), of Lac* diem on. ’J’he hmd of the iioiiquerud 
country was divided among the Dorians, and the ol<l iuhabitiints wore 
obliged to emigrate, or were reduced to an inferior caste. (I’auaaii., 

ii. 18 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 3.) 

Such is the traditional aceount of that important event iu Grecian 
history, usually called * the return of the lieraclidie,* by which the 
Durians ohtained ]) 0 .sso.SBioii of tho greater ]>art of the I'clopoimesus, 
It is a.ssertcd by the universal tradition of aiititpiiby that the Dorians 
were Jed to this conquest by Aclncan chi>-fs ; but this fact iias 
been doubted by many modern writers, wJio Jiave consuh rod it impro- 
I bablu that tho Dorians slionld have: been commanded by foreign chiefs. 
It has been siipposeil that tho I leraclida: wore tho honalitary princes 
of tho Doric race, who were descended from a J)uriau Hercules ; and 
that tho story of the lleiaclida.' being descended from the Argiva 
Hercules, who jierformed the eomiuaiids of Imrysthcus, was nob 
inventeil till after the conque-.t of the Peloponnesus. (Miiller, 
‘Dorians,* vol. i. p. 57, Frg- Trans.) Tliough the general traditioii 
assigned the completo conqm^st of the PelojximieHus to tho .sons of 
Aristomaelius, it appears iirobable from other traditions that tho 
greater part of the I*elopuuuesus was not reduced by the Dorians till 
long afterwards. 

( I'hirlwall, Histnryj of Grrucc^ vol. i. ]»p. 262-273.) 

JJERDJlIt, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON, was born in 1711, at 
Moruiigeii, in East [‘russia, wlioro his father kept a littlo girls’-school. 
Tho only books ho wa.s allowed to read witc a Ribl'; and Hymn-book, 
though he secretly turned his atlentiun to other works. A preacher 
iiatucd ’JVescho engaged him as a writer, and as he observed iu him 
gt;riiis of talent, he allowed him to remain with his sous while ho 
gave them instruction iu Latin aud Greek. A complaiut iu the 03 * 00 , 
with which ho was alllictod, was tho mt-ans of his bccomiiig acquainted 
with a Russiau surgeon, who wa^ so pleased with him that lie offered 
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to take liim to Konigsbcrg and theuoe to Petersburg, designing to 
instruct him in Biirgery gratis. Herder accepted the offer, but at 
Kbiiigsbctyg fainted at tlio first diHsection which he attended, and 
thereupon resolved tu study theology. He fortunately gained the 
acquaintance of perauus who appreciated him, and procured him a 
place as instructor in the Erederick*B College at Kbuigsberg. With 
the most indefatigable industry he studied philosophy, natural science, 
history, and langiingcs, and in 1704 became assistant at the cathedral 
scliool at Riga, to which office that also of preacher was attached. 
Though his sermons were greatly admired, ho soon left the situation, 
ns lie desired to study the world ut large. He accordingly went to 
France, and was there chosen by the Prince of IJolstein-Uldonburg ns 
Ids travclling-compaiiion. He would have gone from France to Italy 
had he not been arrested by the complaint in his eyes at Strasbourg, 
where he first becmrie acquainted with (Rithc. In 177fi he iH^carne 
theological professor at Goitingeii, wlicre ho was enabled to pursue his 
favourite studies under the benign iiifiuonco of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar and his wife. He died in 1803. 

Thu writings of Herder iill about sixty volumes, and are nn the 
greatest variety of subjects. As a theologian ho has gained celebrity 
by his ‘Spirit of Hebrew Poetry;’ as a pliilosophtT he is known as 
the author of the * I’hilosophy of the History of Man,’ a work which 
has been traiislateil into lilnglish. He was not so much a metaphysician 
as an observer. Ho strove to discover a point of union where science, 
religion, history, poetry, and art should iiioet ; and in order to take 
one ooinprobeiiHive view of all tlie tendencies of man, lie made himself 
acquainted with the literature of a variety of countries, Oriental as well 
ns European, ancient ns well as niodcrn. His collection of jiopular 
halluds of all ualious has a high reputation ; and a ]>ocm by him culled 
th« ‘Cid’ Las been declared fiy the Spaniards tlicmsclvcs to be truly 
Spanisli. The great jufliKuico wliicii ho exercised on German literature, 
by introducing ids countryincii to the knowledge of an infinite variety 
of subjects, was undnubtedly great ; and his iiiirae is never mentioned 
among them but in terms of high respect and admiration. 

HERMANN, the Arminius of the ivonian bistorJans, the son of 
Sigiiner, chi*^ f of the (llheriisci, was born about u.('. 16 or 17. Reiug sent 
in early youth ns a hostage to Rome, probably in roiiscquonce of iho 
vietorii;s of Drusiis, which had established the supremacy of Rome 
over the Catti, Cherusci, and other tribes of North Germany, he 
obtained the favour of Augustus, aud was inscribed among the Roman 
kniuhts. On his return to bis native country, ho conceived the 
project of delivering it from the Rotiiiins, whoso oppression hail 
become intob^rablo. Quiutilius A’anis, a rapacious man, was then 
the Ituniun governor in Gennany. Hermann pretemded to be his 
friend, wliile at the same time he kepi tifi a secret imdcrstaudiiig with 
the chiefs of the Catti, Rructeri, and oilier tribes tfiat lived between 
the Rhine and the Albis (Ji]lbe), some of which broke out into insur- 
rciction. Hermann offered Varus his assistance in reducing thorn to 
subjection, aud thus enticed him to advance some distaiico from the 
Rhine into the interior. A’anis began his mai'ch with three legions, 
tiz cohorts, and a body of cavalry, aud Hermann served him as a 
guide through the forests. The Romans were thus drawn into an 
ambuscade, aud found tlieniselves all at once surrounded iiy numerous 
bodies of Gormans, wlio were directed by Hermann liiniself. The 
]{omaus fought desperately ; but being unacquainted with the 
localities, and unable to form their ranks owing to the thickness of the 
forests and the marshy nature of the ground, they remained exposed 
for two days to the missih s of the Germans, who destroyed them in 
detail. At last, Varus, being wounded aud seeing no chauce of 
escaping, run hiuiself through with liis sword, and the other chief 
oHicors ftdlowed his example. The L'gions were entirely destroyed, 
and the eavalry alone cut their way through the enemy aud regained 
the banks of tlio Rhino. Ry this defeat the Roiuans lost all their 
conquests beyond that river ; and although Germaniens sonic years 
alter again carried their ariiis to the Witscr, they never established 
any tiling like a solid domixiioii over those regions. The defeat of 
Varus ociuirrcd, uccordiug to various clirouologists, in the year 763 of 
Romo (a.p. S)). The scene of tlie defeat is conjectured to have been 
in the country of the Rructeri, near the soun^es of the Ems and the 
lAppe. The news of this calamity, the greatest that had befallen the 
Roman arms siiict^ the defeat of Grassus, caused much alarm at Rome. 

The fears however which were ontertained that the Geruians might 
invade Guul, went not realised. L. Asprena guarded the banks *y{ the 
Rhine, and the Gerniaus were too little united among tliemsidvos to | 
attack tho empire. Augustus in the following year sent Tiberius to 
the Rhine with a fresh army, who does not seem to have effected any- 
thing of importance, lleruianii meantime quarrelled with Segostea, 
chief of the Catti, whose linughter Tusnclda he had carried ofi’, and 
TURiTied against her father's consent. When Gormanicua, after the 
death of Augustus, marched into the interior of Germany to avenge 
the defeat of Varus, ho was assisted by SSegestes, and also by the 
('hauci and other tribes. [G£UMank'i;.s.] In the first battle against 
Hermann his wife Tusnclda was taken prisoner by the Romans, and 
she afterwards figured in the triumph of Germauicus. Gcrmuuious 
having reached the scenu of Vurus’s defeat, pai«l funeral honours to 
the remains of the legions ; but Hermann, who was hovering about 
his lino of march, without coining to a pitched battle, harassed him 
in his retreat, and occasioned a groat loss to Ctccina, the lieutenant of 


Germonicus. (Tacitus, ‘ Annal.,’ L) In the following year Germanieus 
advanced again os far as the Yisurgis, or Weser, where he found 
Hermann encamped ready for battle. A desperate fight took place, 
in wliich Hermann, after performing prodigies of valour, was defeated, 
and escaped with difficulty. When Tiberius recalled Qerrnanicus, he 
observed that the Cherusci, Bruoteri, aud other unsubdued tribes 
might be left to their own internal dissensions. He seems to have 
guessed right, for a w'ar broke out soon after between Hermann on 
one side and Maroboduus, king of the Suevi, on tho other, who was 
accused of aspiring to absolute dominion. The Semnoues aud the 
Langobards joined Hermann, who defeated Maroboduus on the borders 
of the Uercyniau Foi-est, and obliged him to seek refuge among tho 
Marcomanni, from whence ho applied to Rome for assiHtance. Tiberius 
tlien sent his son Driisus into the lllyrioiim ; hut the liomans did not 
advance beyond the Danube, and llerinann remained unmolested in 
Northern Germany. Shortly after however Hermann was killed by 
his own relatives, being accused, as it would seem, of aspiring to 
alwohito dominion. He died at the age of thirty-seven, in the twenty- 
first year of our mra, after beiug for twelve years the hsador and 
champion of Germany. 

H ERMAS, a Christian writer of the first contiiiy ; who is snid by 
Eusebius (‘Hist. Eccl.,’ iii. c. 3) and Jerome (‘J)o Tllustr. Viris,' 
c. 10) to have been tlie same individual whom St. Paul salutes in his 
Epistle to the Roiiiaiis (xvi. 14). He was tho author of a work 
entitled ‘ The Shepherd ; ' which is called by this name because tho 
aiigvl who bears the principal part in it is represented in the form of 
a shepherd. I’hia work is divided into three books ; of which the 
first contains four visions; the socoud, twelve commauds; and the 
third, ten siniilitudes. Herraas .appears to have follower] tln^ plan of 
the Apocalypse ; which ho has iniJtaterl in many parts of liis w’ork, 
Lardner in Jiis ‘ th'cdibility of the Gospel History ' (‘ Works,* vol. ii., 
p. 69-72) has given many instances of such imitations. Mosheim 
(‘ Eccles. Hist.,’ vol. i., p. 100- J, ed. of 1826) and mtany other critics 
have maintained that tho ‘Shepherrl' Wias written by Tlcrmas, who 
was a brother of bi.dir)p of Rome, in the year 111. 

Tho * Shepherd*' of Hennas is frequently quoted Avith the greatest 
respect by almost nil the early Christian writers. We Icarii from 
Biisebins (‘Hist. Kcc.,’ iii., c. 3, fi) and other writers that it was 
received by many ehurclies as a canonical work. It is quoted by 
Ironmus and ('Imnetit of Alexandria as a part of Scri[»turc, and also 
by Tcrtullian, before ho bcc^amc a Moiitaiiist (see the passages in 
Lardner's ‘Works,' vol. ii., pp. 186, 219, :)03, 304). Grigen also con- 
sidered it of divine authority ; but informs us that it was rejected by 
some churches. After the time f>f Origen its canonical authority 
appears tt» have been gemorally deiii»‘d. J<hisebiiis, Jerome, Athanii.siiis. 
Riiflimis, Gelasins, and Prosper expressly declare that it Kliould nut 
be iiirliidc.d in the canon. 

The ‘ Eheiiliord ’ contains no express cibvtious of any books of tho 
Old or New Tcstaiiieiit. This Avork was originall 3 ' written in Greek; 
but there is only an ancient Latin version of it extant. I’hero i.s an 
English translation by Wake, London, 1693 and 1710. 

(Lardner, ITorXr/r, vol ii., pp. 67-73 ; Du Pin, Is^tirlrsiasfiral JTialory, 
A’ol. L, pp. 26, 27 ; Wake, Prflim.inary IHscom\^r,, c. viii. ; Tillemont, 
Mvm, EccIck., vol. ii. ; Neander, Kirchcvgcsrhichlr, a'oI. i.) 

HEHMICS, GEGRG, the founder of a philosujthical school of Rom.in 
Catholic theology, was born on tho22ud of April 1776, at I )rc?ycrwalde, 
near Munster in Wostj>halia, Avhcire he received his first education from 
tho priest of the place. He subsequently became a pupil of the gym- 
nsisiiim at Rlicina, and there gave the lii'st jiroofs, especially in* his 
matliematical losaon.s, of his strong mental powers. After tho year 
1792, ho entered the theological faculty at Minister, where In- de- 
voted himself with great zeal to the study of the philosophy of 
Kant. In 1798 ho was appointed teacher at tho gymnasium of Miiu- 
ster, aud all his exertions henceforth were directed towards restoring, 
on a firm basis, that Avhich had bcou demolished by Kant’s ‘ Criticism 
of Pure Roiison.' Rut as a teacher at the gyintiasiura, he had no opjior- 
tnuity of making known tho results of his j>hilosophical studies. This 
opportunity however w’as offered to him in 1807, when he ww appointed 
professor of wheology at Miinster. Tfis great talent as a lecturer, and 
ilia kind and liencwolont manners, attracted great numbers of students. 
Gn one occasion, when he had to give his opinion on some eccrlodastical 
quehtion, he greatly offended Druste-Viserhoring, afterwards archbishop 
of Cologne, and the ill feeling thus created is thought tu have had 
some infiuouce in tho subsequent proceedings against the doctrines 
and followers of Hermes. In 1819 Hermes was appointed professor 
of theology ill the newly-established University of Bonn. Uis Deturos 
again attracted students not only from all ]>arts of Roman Catholic 
Germany, but the king of the Notlierlands sent a large number of 
young men to Bonn for the special purpose of studying under Hermes. 
In the enjoyment of the highest esteem, laith of his colleague.*! and 
pupils, bo died at Bonn on the 26th of May 1831. 

The only work that Hermes published bears the title ‘ Einloituug in 
die Christ- Katholische Theologie,’ Miinster, 1819, 8vo; a second edition 
appeared in 1831. So long the Archbishoji Spiegel ziim Dcseubeig 
was alive, Jlermes and his views were not attacked by the see of Rome ; 
but soon after the elevation of Droste-Vischering to the archbishopric 
of Cologne, reports were made to Rome about the infidel tendency of 
Hermes’s work, which still continued to be the chief theological manual 
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at 13ouii and othor German univerHities, where the chairs wore filled 
by the disciples of Hermes. The deziunciation against Hermes was 
taken up very eagerly at Jiomo by Perronue, who made bis report to 
the pope. The objeetioiiablo point in Hermes’s work was his itrinciple, 
that reason or philosophy must in the first place prove the reality of 
a divine revelation, and in the second, the truth of the lioman Catholic 
system. ^ These i»oiuts being ascertained, iJerines demanded absolute 
submission to revelation. Ho does not attempt xdiilosophioally to 
])rove the truth of every particular dogma, hut only to show that the 
Church has a right to establish her dogmas, and to demand submissiou 
to them. Hermes thus did not attack a single dogma of the Church, 
and his orthodoxy can scai'cely be disputed ; but if we consider that 
the whole method of H eriiies claimed for every tlioologiau the riglit 
of exorcising his private judgment, it will not be surprising to liud 
that, on the 26tli of September 18^15, the pope issued a brief against 
the work of TIermes. The sovority with which Arclibishoji Droste- 
Vischcring carried the brief into execution produced a rupture between 
the courts of Eerliii and Pome. The disciples of Hermes made ail 
Xiossible cilurts to defend their master, and two of them, professors 
llraim and Elveuich, went to llouic to point out to his holiuess that 
J^erronne had uiisrejirescntcd the views of Hernios. Hut their exer* 
tioiiH were of no avail. The number of pain j>h lota which were ivritteii 
for and against Hermes was prodigious, and the controversy probably 
contributed not a little towards tlie subsequent religious movements 
among the Homan Catliolies of Germany. The best exposition of the 
whole controversy may be found in Elvenieli’s ‘ Der Heriuesianismus 
und soil! Hiimischer Geguer J^erronne,’ Hreslau, 1844, 8vo. 

IIEUMG'GENKS, siirnamcd Xyster, one of the first rhetoricians of 
antiquity, was a native of Tarsus^ and lived under Marcus Aurelius. 
At the age of fifteen, it is said, ho was ])rcif»‘8.sor of Cjreck eloquence 
lit Home, wliorc his lectures were attended by that emperor. At the 
age of eighteen he wrote his work on the oratorical art, consisting of 
four sections : 1. I)e I’artitionc Statuiim ei Qiurstionum Gratoriariim. 
2. I>e Til veil tioiic. li. l)e Kuriuis Uraluriis. 4. Dc Eloqueutia Meiho- 
du.s. His illustrations and quotations arc. chietly taken from the 
‘Orations’ of i)ciuo8thoncB. Thu work (»!' llcrniogeues was held in 
high esteem, and became a standard book in all Greek schools. Jt 
has been rejieatcdly printed in the Greek text, and Gaspard Laurent 
luiblished it with a Latin translation and couimeiiturics, 8vo, Geneva, 
lUl 4. 1 1crraogenes liad joined to his work a Itook of * rrogyinnaBinaia,’ 
or specimens of oratorical exercises, which I'risciaiiiis translated into 
Jjatiu, the Greek text of which has remained iucilitcd till the end of 
the last century, when it was first published by A. H. L. ILeereu, and 
has since been republished by Yeeseumeycr, 8vo, Kiiruborg, 1812, and 
by others. At the ago of twenty-five Heruiogeiies is rcpoiled to have 
entirely lost his meinury, and to have lived to an advanced age in a 
state boi'deriug on idiotcy. (Philostratus, JAves of the : 

Siiidas ; Fabricius, liibliothtca Unvea; Schoull, JlUtortf of Uixck 
Liter at lira,) 

ilKHMo'GKNKS, a herelic of the early church, against whom 
'rcrtulliau lias written a trealiHc, was most probably a native of Africa, 
and fiourished, according to Hasiiagc and Le Clerc, a.d. JG8. The 
chief inl'ormatioii we possess respecting him is contained in Tertulliiiu 
and I'heodorct. Tt appears from I'ortulliuu that Hermogeuea, though 
prufcHHcdly a Christian, had throiigliout his lilu evinced a strong 
ttmdeucy to thci doctrines of the heathen fihilosophcrH, and especially 
to those of the Stoics. He is accused of having taught that Gud 
made tlie world out of mutter that was cocterual with him. 'J'ho 
chief dtisigxi of I’ertulliuu's treatise is to confute that notion. The 
following, in a few words, appears to have boon the system of this 
heretic : Jio asscrtiid the eternity of matter, and that God created the 
universe out of it. This matter had a confused and turbulent motion, 
and to it he ascribed all the evils which exist in the creation. It was 
out of this confused matter that God brought order and xierfection. 
He however believc*d in a futuro judgment, and, probably, most of 
the othor great doctrines of religion, as ho is not charged by either 
Tcrtullian or Thcodorot with any other heresy than that to which wo 
have alluded. \Yo liavc no account of any of his writings, though it 
may be inferred from the arguments of his opponents that he was an 
author. AVe are ignorant of the year of his death, (f'or a fuller detail 
of his opinions see Tjirdner, llUt, of Heretics^ ch. ^yiii. ; Tillemont, 
Jlibt, EcvL; and Cave.) 

HEUO, or HEHON. There arc two of this name, Loth writers on 
mecliauical subjects. Hero the elder was the pupil of Ctesibius, and 
lived at Alexandria about n.c. 100. The country of tho younger Hero 
i H uncertain ; in a work attributed to him (on ‘Geodesy ’) he states 
that the precession of the ecxniuoxes had produced seven degrees of 
efifoct since the time of Ptoleuucus, so that he must have been about 
boo years later than Ptoleiuieus : he is generally placed under tho reign 
of Heraclius, a.u. 610-641. 

Hero the elder must have enjoyed great reputation, since he is 
mentioned, by Gregory Nazianzeu, witii Euclid and PtolomceuB : but ho 
is now principally known by some fragments of his writings on 
mechanics, which are to bo found in the ‘Mathematici Veteres,’ 
Paris, 1 608 ; by the common pneumatic experiment known as “ Hero’s 
fountain,” in which a jet of water is supported by condouaed^ air ; and 
by his mention of a machine, the motive-power of which is steam. 
His extant writings ore : 1, 'On tho machine called the ChirobaUistra,’ 
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which is in the ‘Math. Vet.’ already cited. 2. ‘ Harulcus,’ a treatise 
on the raiaiiig of heavy weights, which is ineutioued by Pappus, aud 
whicb was tound by Qolius in Arabic, but has not yet been ]iriuted. 
8. ‘ Htilujicnioa,* a tmitisn on the manufacture of darts, published by 
au account of Hero, at Augsburg, in 1616, and also iu the 
‘Math. \et.' 4, ‘ Pueuiiiaticsi,’ which contains tho recently noticed 

(Mcription of a simfile stuani-onginc, x^ublished bv Coiiiiiiandino, 
Urbmu, 1515, and Amsterdam, IGSO; and also iu tho ‘ Math. Vet.’ 
with the additions of Aleotti, who had previously piiblisJied au Italian 
version, Hologua, ^^42, and Kcrnira, lG8ih 6. * On tho Construction 
of Automata, which is iu the ‘Math. Vot.,’ and was trausliited into 
Italian by Bernardino Baldi, with an account of tho rise aud progress 
of nieclianics, Venice, 1689, IGOl, 16GL 0. ‘On Dioptries.’ a work 
said by Lambeciiis to exist in manuscript in tho Vieima library. 
Other works of IJi-ro, now lost, are mentioned by Papj .us, Kutoeius, 
Heliodorus of Larissa, Ac., for which sec Heilbrounur, who is the 
authority for the preceding summary : (see also J. A. Schmidt, 
‘Herouis Alexandriui Vita Scrijita et qiuudam iuveuia,’ lielmstad. 
1714, 4 to.). 

The writings of Hero tho younger are; 1. a book ‘On Machines of 
War,’ edited in Latin by Barociiis, Venice, 1672; togctlior with, 2. a 
book of *Ti*codesy,' a term then meaning practiual geometry. 8. ‘On 
the Attack and Defence of 'Fowns,’ printed in tho ‘Matli. Vet.' 4. A 
book * (.)n Military Tactics,' said by Lauibecius to exist in manuscript 
iu the library at VieuuiL 6. ‘ Oii the Terms of Geouietry printed 
at Strasbourg, 1671 ; and also edited by C. F. F, Hasenbalg, Stralsimd, 

; 182G, 4to, with notes. 6. ‘Geometrical Extracts,' ])riiited by the 
Benedictines in the first volume of the ‘Analecta Grioca,' Paris, ItiSS, 
from a copiniis manuscript in the Uoyal liibrary at I’aris. 7. A. 
Geometrical Manuscript, stated by J^umbecius to be iu the library at 
A'ieiiua. 

'J’here was another Heron, the teacher of Prochis. 

HEIIOI) ( MKRO'DKS), the name of several Jewish princes. 

J. ilLKoli TiiK Grkat was the second sou of Antipalrr, by whom he 
was appointed governor of Galilm; at tho age of twenty-live, in n.u. 48 
he obtained from Sextus ('lusar the govornnioiit of all ('mlo-Syria. 
From this time he; hf^caine, with bin lirotiior J'hasatd, the ehief sup- 
porter of Hyreanus 11. agaiiLst tho attempts of Aiitigoiius, tho sou of 
Aristobuius. By large ])reKeutK ho obtained the frieudsliip of Antony, 
who appointed him aud J’haKiiel tctrarclm of Judica. In u.l', 40 the 
Partliians invaded .liidsca, ami set AntigonuH on the tlironu, iiTCikiiig 
ilyrcuiius and Pliasael prisoners. Herod escaped to Home, where, by 
the influence of Antony, he was appointed king of tho Jews; but the 
Hoiiiaii generals in Syria assisted liini so feebly that it was not till the 
end of the year ii.u. oS that Jerusalem was taken by Sossiiis. The 
commencement of ilerods reign dates from the following year. Ju 
the year n.u. 88 he liad married Mariatiine, the grand-rluughtor of 
Hyreanus, hoping to strengflien his power by this match with the 
Asuiouieiiu fiitnily, which was very popular in Judina. On asceudiug 
the throne Herod appointed Anatiel of Babylon Idgh-priest, to the 
f'xclusinii of Aristobuius, the brother of Mariaiiiue. But he soon 
found himself coiiipellod, by the ontrealiea of Mariaiiine and the arti- 
fices of her mother Alexandra, to dejaise Anaiicl, and appoint Aristobii- 
lus iu his place. Not long after Aristobuius was secrstly put to dt;atli 
by tho command of Herod. Alexandra having informed Cleopatra of 
the munler, iif.>rod was summoned to answer the ucciiHutioii heforo 
Antony, whuiii he pacified by liberal bribes. When setting out to 
meet Antony, ho harl cornTiiaiuled Ids hrutber Joseph to put Marianiuo 
to death in ease he should be contloiuued, that she might not fall into 
Antony's x»owor. Finding on his return tliat Josejih had revealed 
this order to Mariarnuo, Herod put him to rleatb. in tho civil war 
between Octavianus (afterwards tho Emperor Augustus) and Antony, 
Herod joined the latter, and undertook, at his command, a cani- 
paigii agiiiimt the Arabs, whom he defeated. After the battle of 
Actiiim ho went to meet Octavianus at Hliodos ; having first put to 
death ]l3^rcanus, who had boon r«dea.sed by the l^irtJdaiis, and had 
placed himself under Herod’s prot.eetioii some years before. He also 
imprisoned Mariumtic atifl Alexandra, comiiiaiidiug their keepers to 
kill them upon receiving iutelligeiico of his death. Octavianus 
received him kindly, and reinstated him in his kingflom. On his 
return Mariamue reproached him with his intentions towards her, 
which she hod again discovered. 'I'his led to an ostrangeiueut between 
Herod aud his wife, which was artfully increased by his sister Salome, 
till on one occasion, eurar'od at a now ail'rout he hud received from 
Mariamue, Herod as-seuibled some of his friends und accused her of 
adultery. She was condemned and executed. After her death Herod 
Hufi’ored tho doopest remorse, and shut himself up in Samaria, where 
lie was seized with a sicknehs which nearly proved fatal. Ju the year 
U.C. 2G he put to death the sous of JSsibas, the la.Ht i>i‘iiicrB of the 
AsmouicuiJ family. He now openly disregarded the Jewisb law, and 
iuti'oduced lioman customs, a conduct which increased tlio hatred of 
the people towards him. Ten men conspired against his life, but 
were detected, aud executed with the greatest cruelty. To secure 
himself against rebel liou be fortified fSumaria, which be named 
Sehasto, and built Caesarea, and other cities and fortresses. In the 
year B.C. 17 be began to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. The work 
was completed iu eight years, but the decorations were not finished 
for many years after. (John ii. 20.) Herod's power and territories 
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continued to inorenee, tut the latter part of his reign was disturbed 
by the most violent diMHenMons in his family, of which a minute j 
Booount is given by JoHejilius, Ho died in March U,C, 4, iu the thirty- 
fourth year of his reign and the seventieth of his ago. Josephus 
rolati-8 that shortly lioforc his death he shut up many of the principal 
men of the Jewish nation in the Hippodrome, commanding his sister 

to i>ut them to death as soon as he expired, that ho might not 
want mouruoi’s. They wore released however by Salome upon Herod's 

birth of Jesus Christ took place in the last year of Hured's 
reign, four years e:irlier than the ore from which the common system 
of chronology dates the years A.n. (Clinton, ‘ Fasti irulleuicL*) 

II. Hkuod Anth’as, son *>f Horod the Creat, was appointed by his 
father’s will tetrareh of Galilee and I’orioa. [AuiiUKi,AUS. | He built 
the city of Tiberias. About A.D. 2(J he divorced tho daugliter of 
Ar<(taH, king of Arai>ia, and married his sister-iu-law Horodias. John 
tho Itaptist, having romonstratiid against this marrini;e, was imprimned 
in tho cn>-tlo of Machxrus, and afterwards put to death. (Luke iii. 1», 
20- Mark vi. 17-2!).) About tho same time Aretas marched agaiUbt 
Au’tipus and defeated him. In A.n. 39 Aiitipas was accused by Agrippa, 
king of Juclica, of a secret understaiidiug with tlie I’arthiaiis, and was 

banished by Caligula to liyoii. , 

III. IIkbot) Aoinri’A, son of Anstobiiliis and granuson of Herod the 
Great! afU-r experiencing iiiiuiy vieiasitudes in early life, was n]>poiutod, 
upon the accession of Caligulm king of the dominions formerly held 
by Philip, namely. Gaulaiiills, Ikitanea, and TruclioiiitiH, to winch 
cillmda acbb d the tetrarchy of Lysanias ; and aftei wards, when 
Antipos wiiK banislied, the tetrarchy of Galileo and I'erxa. ClaudiiiB 
lubbd .Iiidictt and Samaria to liis dominions. Ills goveruuieut wa.^ 


the time of his futlior’H death. Uj^on the death ol Herod, king of 
Chaleii? four yefirs afLorwarde, Claudiua beriiowed that kingdom upon 
Atrrim>a. Ho did not leave llome till a.d. .0:5, when Claudius gave 
him tho tetrarchioB of CaulaiiitiH, Llatauea, and TrachonitU Hi« 
dominiouB were enlarged by Nero. It wub in a.I). GO that the trial of 
Paul before Agripjia took ]*lace. (Act.B x.^vi.) Agrippa exerted him- 
fielf to the utmost to keep down the spirit of revolt which tvaa now 
conetautly iuennwing among the Jews. When war broke out, Agrippa 
loincd the Homans. After tho taking of Jerusalem Jus retireil with 
hiB Biater lieroiiice to Homo, where he died at tlie age of about seventy 

^^HKRO'DES, TIBli'llIUS CLA'ITDIUS ATTICUS. u native of 
Marathon, in Attica, and of an illustriouB family, winch numbered 
amouK its members several oflicers and magistnites of the latter period 
of tho Athenian cominoiiwealtli, was b«»u under the reign of 1 rujan. 
Ho inherited from his fatlnr Attieus a very large property. Attieus, 
it is said discovered one day in his grounds, in or near Athens, a viist 
treasure, probably bidden there during the preceding wais. Ho 
informed tho tlieu omporor Norva oi wliat ho had found, and was 
told to do with it as ho jiloased. In conacqueiico of this, Attious lolt 
his son Herodos posacaaed of enormous wealth. J loiodoa was educated 
bv tho best teachers of his time : he sludii d under Pavorinus and 
I’oJeiiioi], and ho became an accomplished scholar, rhetorician, and 
iihiloBonhcr. He was made by Aiitonmus Pius prefetrt of tho Greek 
towns of Asia. Having removed to Homo, his wealth, his coiinecLiuus, 
and his extempore? eloqueuco, which is spoken of as wonderful, gave 
him a cousiderablo degr(?e of importance, and he w«is made consul with 
C PelliciuH Torquaturt, A.i). 1-1 :5. He was also ouc of the preceptors of 
the voimgor Venis, tho adopted son of Antoninus. Herodos married 
at Itomo Aniiia Kogilla, of an illustrious and wealthy family. She bore 
him four childivii, auii *Hed while pivguaut of tho fifth. His brother- 
in-law suspected Herodcs, who Avas of a violent and joahius temper, 
of foul treatmi-nt of Ids wife, and ho brought him to trial on the 
charge of murder; but i I erodes was acquitted. Herodcs displayed 
an excessive, and, as some believed, an assumed giicl for the loss of 
his wife and bo dodicaUd lier estate to Aliiierva and Nemesis. An 
inKcriptiou which he wrote, or caused lo bo writien, m Greek hexa- 
mc-ters, records tho fact. There is another inscnpliou, likewise m 
Greek vcive, in which the poet invites tiie Homan women to honour 
the memory of UegilLi, descanting upon her beauty, virtue, and high 
Uneago : he speaks of tho Emi»cror Marcus Aurelius, whom he com- 
pares to Jupiter, for the consolation whicli he administered to tbo 
widower iu his old age, left Avitli two young surviving children, upon 
one of whom, named Attieus, tho emj»eror bestowotl the patriciau and 
soiiatoriul siuidals, or shoes spangh'd with stars and ornamented with 
a crescent, which custom of tho Homan patricians the poet derives 
from Mercur\\ 11© then launches out into mytliologicul allusions, and 
speaks of his own descent from tho Athenian heroes aud demigods. 
Tlie whole composition, as well as the one previously mentioueJ, is 
curious as a memorial of the Greco-Uoman stylo of poetry in the age 
of tho Autonines. These two inscriptions, which aro on two large 
slabs of Greek marble, and were discovered iu the early part oi tlie 
17th centuiy, under Pope I’aul V. (liorghese). have given much 
employment to critics and philologists. (Visconti, • Iscrizioni Tropcc I 
ora liorghcbianc,’ Ito, Home, 17UI.) Hcrodcs, afb;r tho loss of Lis 


wife, returned to Greece, and died at Marathon, in the seventy-sixth 
year of Ids ago, towards the end of tho reign of Aurelius, or the 
begiiiuing of that of Comniodus. He erected monuments, temples, 
baths, aud aqueducts, in Italy, Greece, and Asia. Pausauias (vii. 20) 
mentions an Odeon, or Music Theati'e, at Athens, as built by him, 
called tho Theatre of Hcgilla, after his wife : ho also embollishod tho 
Stadium, near tho Ilissiis, which was originally constructed by tho 
orator I.ycurgus, ii.c. 350. Horodes was eviiiently a conspicuous 
porsouage in the age in which ho lived, and is ineutiouod as such by 
Aulus Gullius, Philostmtus, Capitoliuus, Zoiiaros, Saidas, and a number 
of others. (Fiorillo, ‘ Herodis Attici qum supersunt,* ^ 8vo, Leipzig, 
1801.) HrrofJes is said by Philostratus to have written orations, 
epistles, and ephemeridos ; but none of iliese compositions have come 
down to us except a fragment of an address to tho Thebans, published 
by Hoiske, Leifizig, 1773 ; but its genuiueuci-es is doubted by tlie critics. 
In the inscription above uirnlioncd, in honour of his wife, ho is st^ded 
“ the living language of AtheiiH,** aud “the king of oratory.” His son 
AtticiiK is Siiid to have been a complntt? idiot all his life. 

HKHODIA'NITS, a Greek .'luthor, wlio wrote a history, in eight 
books, of tho Homan omporfirs who reigned successively in his life- 
time, beginning with tiic de-ith of Marcus Aurelius, a,i>. ISO, and 
cntling Avith thes accession of tho younger Gordiauus, in 238. TJiis 
Jiistory comprcJicnds a period of little more than half a century, but 
it is a most ovoutfiil one in Uie history of the emjiiro, on account of 
the numerous and violent changes in the persons who hold tlie 
sovereign powei’, and also with respect to tho domestic and foreign 
wars, the depravity of maunens, anti tho public calamities whicli 
characterised that age. The series of emperors which tho history of 
Herodiaiius embraces comprises Oommodus, I'ertiiiax, Juliauut;, Niger 
and Albiuus, Severus, Oaracalla and Geta, Macrinus, Klagabalus, 
Alexander Sevt-rua, Maximius, tlie tAVo Gordiaiii, and ISulbiniis. ^J'lie 
style of ITuroiliauus is plain and unaffected, and his narrative ixi 
general scorns Avritten in a spirit of sincerity, but it Las no claiiii.s to 
philosophy or critical art. (K A. Wolf, ‘ Narratio do Ilerodiano et 
libro cjus,* prefixed to his edition of Herodiaiius, Halle, 17l>2.) Of 
the private history of lleriodianua wo knoAV uotliiug, exciqit that he 
seems to have lived at Home, and to have been A\'eli acquainted not 
only with tho political events, but also Avith tho court intrigues and 
scandal of his time. Ho is tho last of tho Greek historians of antitjuity 
who lived before tlie partition of tbo Homan empire. Among the 
editions of his history that of Irmisch, in 5 vols. 8vo, Lei]>zig, 1781>- 
1805, in Greek and Latin, eontains numerous notes, chrouologiciJ 
and g<niealogical tables, and several copious indexes. Tim lust edition 
and the best text is by Hckker, Lorlin, 1820, 8vo. There aro several 
German translations of Herodiau. 

IIEHO'DUTUS, a native of Halicarnassus, a ].)orian city in Caria, 
aud once a member of tlie confederation called tho .Jlcxapolis, or Six 
C.-ities, AA'as born about n.t'. 48-1, If the passages iu his own History 
(i. 130; iii. 15) were written by himself, he was probably alive in 
JI.C. 408. The facts of his life are few aud dcmbtfiil, except so far as 
w'c can collect them from Ids own Avorks. Ho was the sou of Lyxus 
and Hrj'o, and of an illustrious family in his native states. Not liking 
tlie government of Lygdamis (the graiidsuu of tho heroic Artemisia), 
who was tyrant of Halicarnassus, ho rotinsd for a time to Sauio.^, wlicro 
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Uritlhli MuHCUiii. Actual size. tJilA'cr. Weii^ht ^(i gruiiii. 

he is said to have cultivated the Ionic dialect of the Greek, which 
was the language of that island. Before ho was thirty years of age 
he joined in an attempt, which proved successful, to expel Lygdamis. 
But tho banishment of the tyrant did not give tranquillity to Hali- 
carnassus, and Herodotus, who himself bad become an object of 
dislike, again lefi bis native country, and joined, iis it is said, a colony 
Avhich tho Atheniiius scut to Thurium, in Soutli Italy (n.a 4-13). Ho 
is said to have died at Thurium, and was buried in the Agora. (Suidas, 
'H/«55rtTos, Hanvamv, &ovKvMrif ; Strabo, xiv., p. 65(5 ; I'hotius, ‘ Bibl.,* 
GO.) Herodotus presents himself to our coiisiderutioii in two xioints 
of view ’ OB a traveler and ob.^erver, and as an historian. Tho extent 
uf his travels may bo ftceitaiued pretty clearly from his History, but 
the order in which he visited each place and tho time cannot he 
determined. The story of his reading his Avork at the Olympic gomes, 
Avhich has found its way into moat modem narratives, has been well 
dbeusaed by Dahlmanii, aud wo may perhaps say disproved. (Herodut., 
* Aua seiucm Buuho seiu Leben,’ Altoua). I'ho story is founded uu a 
small piece by Lucian (‘Ed. lieiz.,' 4 to, p. 831), entitled * Herodotus 
or Action,’ which apparently was not intended by the writer himself 
us an historical truth ; and in addition to this, Herodotus was only 
about twenty-eight years old when he is said to have read to tho 
assembled Greeks at Olympia a work which was the result of most 
extensive travelling aud reseaich, aud bears iu every part of it evident 
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marks of the hand of a man of maitiro age. The Olympic I'ecitaiion 
is not even alluded to Jby Plutarch in his trcatUe on the * Malignity 


nation, go endless a variety of matter collected from the general history 
of mankind. His predeoessora in historical composition appear generally 


of Herodotus (iv., p. 481, ed. Wyttonbaoh). Tlie arguments derivable | to have chosen subjects of a limited nature, partaking ohiedy of the 
from this oircmiiRbinoo, as to tho truth or falsehood of this story, are ! oharnetor of local annals. Herodotus chose for his subject a aeries of 
fsonsidered by Dalilmann (p, 33). ITcyse endeavours to uiaintain the ! events which ooucemed tho uuivorsal Greek nation, and not them only, 
story of the Olympic recitation, and to relieve it from somo of its j but the whole civilised world ; and by the way in which he executed 


diihcultieR j but, in our opinion, not successfully. Another recitation 
at Athens is mentioned by Plutarch and Eusebius. 

With a simplieit.y which characterises his whole work, Herodotus 
Tiiakes no display of the great extent of his travels. lie frequently 
avoids saying in express tnmlS that he was at a place, but ho uses 
words which are os conclusive as any positive statement. He describes 
a thing as standing behind tho door (ii. 182), or on the right hand, as 



Elephantine, the southern extremity of the country (ii. 29) ; and ho 
travelled westward ns far ns Cyrene (ii. 32, 181), and probably farther. 
In Asia he visited Tyro, Ilabylon, Ecbataiia (i. 9S), and probably Susa 
(v. .02-54 ; vi. 119). Ho also virited various parts of Asia Minor, and 
]>robably went as far ns Colchis (ii. 104). In Eura|)e he visited a 
large ])art of the country along the Hlock Sea, between the mouths of 
the Danube and the Crimea, and went some distiuioe into the interior. 
He Heems to have examined the line of the inarch of Xerxes from 


his great undertaking he has earned tho honourable and welbmerited 
appellation of tho FatluT of History. 

^ That he was not duly appreciated by all bis countrymen, and that 
m modem times his wonderful storii's have been the subject of merri- 
ment to tlie half-learned, who moasiu'e his cx|M3rioiice by tlieir own 
ignorance, we merely notioe, without thinking it necessary to say more. 
The inoidental confirmations of his veracity which have been acoiimu- 
latiug of late years on all sides, and our more exact knowledge of the 
countries which he visited, enable us to appreciate him bettor than 
many of tbe Greeks themselves could do ; and it oanuut now be denied 
that a sound and comprehonsive study of antiquity must be based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the Father of History. 

Tint style of Herodotus is simple, pleasing, and generally perspiou* 
ouH ; often highly poetical both in expression and in sentimout. But 
it bears evident marks of belonging to a ))eriod when prose compo- 
sition had nut yet liecoin^ a subject of art His senteuoos are often 
ill-constructed and hang loosely together; bub his clear comprehonsiou 
of his own meaning, and tho sterling worth of his matter, have saved 


the Ifellespoiit into Attica, and certainly had seen nninerous places ! him from the reproach of difiiiseness and incoherence. His acquire 


on this route. He was well acquainted with Athens (i. 9S ; v. 77, &c.), 
Dcifihi. Dodona, Olympia (ix. 81), Tegea (i. GG), Thasos, Delos, 
ZacyuthiiH (iv. 195) aud uiimerous otlicir places in Greece. That ho 
had visited sonie parts of South Italy is clear fnuri liis work (iv. 99; 
v. 44, 45). Tbe ii.entioii of tliepo phices is sufiicient to sliow that ho 
must liavo seen man}' more. So wide and varied a field of obsorva- 
tion has rarely been presented to a traveller, and still more rarely to 
any liistoriaii, either of aiioiont or modern times; and if we cannot 
iilfirm that the author undertook his travels with a view to collect 
materials for his great work, a supposition which is far from improb- 
able, it is certain that without such advantages ho could never have 
written it, aiirl that liis travels must have suggested inuuh inquiry, 
and Hiijiplied many valuahlo facts which afterwards found a place in 
iiirt History, 

'I’Ji'j Nino Books of Herodotus contain a groat variety of matter, 
the unity of whieh is not ]>prcoived till the whole work hiu4 been 
thnroiiglily examined ; and for this reason, on a first fierusal the 
History is seldom well uiiderfitood. But the subject of his History 
was conceived by tbe author both clearly and coml>rehcnsivel3^ “TJ>o 
object of tho iiH|iiiries (for so wo may render tlio word itTropitj) .of 
Herodotus of Halicaroassns is tliis, that the acts of inau may not be 
i'urgottcu througli lapse of time, and tliat great and wondrous achieve- 
ments, performed ]>artly by Greeks and partly by Burbariaus, may not 
be without their fatne ; aud also how it earner to laiss that Greeks and 
BarbnriaiiH waged war together’' (i. 1). His object tlien was to 
combine a general Jiistury of tbe Greeks and the ISurbarians (that is, 
tlmse not Grooks) with the history of tho wars of the Greeks and 
lVrsiu]j.s. Accordingly, in execution of his main subject, lie traces 
the course of events from the time wlieii tbe Lydian kingdom of 
<.-i(i!su8 fell before tlie arm.M (n.c. 54G) of Gyrus, the founder of the 
l^ersiaii monarchy, to th(» capture of Sestos (Ji.c. 478), an event which 
crowned the Iriiimph of the (jreeks over the I'orsians. 

The groat siibjoot of his work, wliicli is comprised within this space 
of hixty-idglit years, not nioro tliiiii tlio ordinary term of humau life, 
advsuiees with a regular progress and truly drutuatic dcvolupmcnt, 
iruni the first weak and liividcd efforts of tho Greeks to resist Asiatic 
iitimbcTs, to their union as a nation, and ihoir llual trium]ih in the 


meats were apparently the result of his own experience. In physical 
knowledge be was certainly behind the science of his day. He had 
no doubt reflected on political qurations ; but he seems to have formed 
his opinions mainly from what he had himself observed. To pure 
philosophical speculation he had no inclination, and there is not n trace 
j of it iu his writings. Ho had a strong religious feeliug, bordering on 
superstition, though even hero ho could clearly distinguish the gross 
and absiinl from that which was decorous (i. 199). He seems to have 
viewed the manners and customs of all nations iu ii more truly philo- 
sophical way than many so-called philosophers, considfriug them os 
various forms of social existeuce under which happiness might bo 
found. Ho treats with docent respect the religious observances of 
every nation, a decisive proof, if any were wautiug, of liis go^ souse. 

There is no translation of Herodotus which has yet done justice to 
the original, aud no commentary has yet exhausted ouo-tenth of the 
matter which admits aud retpiirea illustration. 

Tlio first edition of Herodotus was the Latin translation of L. Valla^ 
fol., Venice, 1474. The first Greek edition was printed by tho older 
Aldus, fol., Venice, 1502; reprinted by Horvngius, fuL, Basel, 1541, 
1557, under the Bupcrintondenco of Canicrarius. 'J'lie eilition of 
Hergavius is very correct aud useful. 'Pho most complete edition of 
Herodotus is by J. Schweighiiuscr, 0 vols. 8vo, Strasbourg, 1816. 
Since that time Professor Gaisford bus again collated the Saucroft 
manuscript (one of the best manuscripts of Herodotus) for bis edition 
of Herodotus (Oxford, 1824), but the result of the collation has added 
nothing of any value to the text of SchweighiLiiser. Tho dilTereuces 
between the t'^xt of Schweigluiuser and (husford arc shown iu the 
reprint of Schweigliiiiiser, by Taylor and Walton, London, 1830 aud 
1838. An exceedingly valuable edition is that of tho liev. J. W. 
Blakesley (2 vols. 8vo, 1851), forming vols. iii. aud iv. of the * Biblio- 
theca Classica ; ' the text, which is mainly formed on that of Gaisford, 
being uccoiiifiauied with an introduction and a large boily of notes, 
embodying the results of the latest investigaiions, and well calculated 
to leacl the student to a projier appreciation of the character aud 
merits of Herodotus. The Lexicon to Herodotus, by Scliweigbuuser, 
is a useful aid to students, though it is fur from being complete, 
llenucirs * Geography of Herodotus ’ is a valuable work, which will 


jiuMiiorabJo fights of Tliermopyhc, Siilainis, and Platju;u But with this ' enable a student to appreciate the merits of the old traveller; and 
Kiihjcct, which has a complete unity well inaiiituiiied from its com- I Niebuhr s * Dissertation on tho Geography of Herodotus;' Dahliuunu*s 
mcucemunt to its close, the author has interwoven, conformably to ! Essay above reibrreil to; that of llcysc, ‘Do Vita ct Itiueribus 
his general puri^ose, and l>v way of occarioual digronsion, sketches of ; Herod.,' Berlin, 1827; and Keurick’s 'Egypt of Herodotus, with 

^ - ' " ' . , . 'ion — worth the 


1 lie various people and countries that he had visited in his widely -ex- ! notes and prclimiuai'y dissertatioiiH,' London, 1841, are worth tlie 
tended travels, Tho nioro wo coutemplato tho dilficiiltv of thus student’s attention. * TIio Apology of iJorodotus,' by if. titepbons, 
combining a hind of universal liistory witli a siib.staiitial and distinct \ prefixed to bis corrected edition of Valliis translation (^iwkiurt, 
narrative, the more we adiniie, not the art of* the liidtoriim (for such, • 1595), is a clever and amusixig viinlication of Herodotus against the 



suited with profit. The German translation by Lange, 2 vols. 8vu, 
Breblau, 1824, has the merit of fidelity, and to a considerable dagreo 


digressions arc among the most valuable parts of his work, and if they 

had been omitted or lost, barren indeed would have been our iiivcbti- , , — ,, 

gation into the field of ancient history, over which the labour of one : is a Hucccfisful nttoinpt to convey a notion of tlie literary charactirr of 
man now throws a clear and steady light. It would bo dilficult to tlio original. The English trauslatiou by Beloe is in overy respect 
mriition single writer, an(‘ient or modern, whose personal know- bad; a much better one is that by the Ucv. 11. Cary, in Lohus 
ledge forms" so large a part of tho materials of his work, and it would ‘ Classical Library.’ ^ i • i • • i 

not be easy to name one whose accuracy of observation aud felicity of A life of Homer, which bears tbo uamts of llLrodotus, is subjoined 

.1 • 1 ...lit- 1. ' 



of the historian of llulicariiassus. But wo know no complete paruliel 
tu a writer whoso mere digrosbions elevate him to the rank of an intel- 
ligent traveller, and who could combine in harmonious tiuiou with a 
great liistorical work, designed to perpetnato the glories of his own 
niou. niY, VOL. uu 


the first i'tolemy of Egypt. Of his works, which appear to have 
bciui very voluuiinous, nothing now remaius except tho extracts made 
from them by Galen aud Omiius Aurelianus, iu which tbe^' arc so 
interwoven with those of his contemporary Erasi'«tratiiH, that it is 
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impomibla to Bay what porticiu of the progroBB which mediciae made 
in their time was owiug to tlie labnura of each. 

The chief featuro which marks the time of HerophiluR in the history 
of medicine is the coniinencement of the study of anatomy from 
dUF^eetioiiR of the huitian body, for which purpose the bodies of all 
malefactors were appropriated by tho goTernmeut. With such zeal 
did Horopiiilus puraiiu this science, that he is raid to have dissected 
700 siibjectH, and it whs against him and Krasistratus that the very 
improbable charge was first made of having frequently opened living 
criminals that they might discover the secret springs of life. (Celsiis, 

* Tracfat/) h'roxii the peculiar advantages which the school of Alexan- 
dria presented by this authorised dissection of the human body, it 
gained, and for many centuries preserved, the first reputation for medical 
education, so that Ammiauus Marcellinus, who lived about 650 years 
after its eatablishment, siiys that it was sufficient to secure credit to 
any physician if he could say that he had studied at Alexandria. 

liy the labours of Uerophilus and Krasistratus nearly every part of 
the anatomy of tho human body was rendered cleiu'or. and iruiny most 
important discoveries were made. They first determined that the 
nerves are not conuecteil with the menihranes which cover tho brain, 
but with the brain itself, though as yet the distinction of the nerves 
from the tendons and other white tissues had not been made out. 
The description which Uerophilus gave of the brain itself was far 
Bupi»rior to those of previous authors : he discovered the arachnoid 
wembruuo, and showed that it lined the ventritles, whiiih he supposed 
were the seat of tho soul ; and the cliief meeting of tho sinuses into 
which the veins of the brain pour their blood still bears tho name of 
Torcular Jleropbili. He noticed ibe lac teals, though he was not aware 
of their use ; he pointed out that the first division of the intestinal 
canal is never more than the breadth of twelve fingers in length, and 
from this fact jiruposed for it tho name (duodenum) by which it is 
still called. 

HerophiltiB practised surgery as well as medicine; but it is probable 
that very soon after his time the division of surgery and medicine into 
distinct professions took place. Of his knowL dge of medical practice 
there is not sufficient evidence in tho extracts which Galen makes 
from Lis works to enable us to form an accurate idea, and his faino 
must rest rather on the indirect assisbiuco which he aiTurded by his 
anatomical researclu^s than on any immediate addition to the mtmns 
of curing disease. Ho dnt^s not appear to linvo drawn many patho- 
logical conoliisiuns from liis knowledge of the hoalthy structure, but 
his ohservatiouB on the pulse, of which his ma»tcr I'raxagoras had 
taught him some of the value us a means of discriminating diseases, 
were important and iiitcfrestiiig; and it was he who first showed that 
paralysis is tho result not of a vitiated state of the liumours, as was 
previounly imagined, but of an affection of the nervous system. 
Heropliilus seems to have founded a school which took its name from 
him. Acconliiig to Strabo (xii. p. 580), there was a great school of 
Herophilists in his time established in a temple between Luodiccia and 
Carura in Phrygia. 

HEUUK'llA, ANTONIO, Coronista Mayor de las ludias y Castilla, 
born at Cuellar in 1549, died at Madrid on the 19th of March 1G25. 
He is extolled by liobortsou (* History of America,' b. v., note 70), and 
many other distiuguislied writers (juiutuna (* Vida de Pizjiri'o,' 
appendice vii.) points out some iiiaccu nudes, wdiich however lie 
extenuates as unavoidable in that work, the chief and still the best 
source of information which Herrera left for subsequent writers on 
American history from 1492 to 1554. The first and now rare edition 
of that laborious performance bears the title of * Historia General de 
los H echos de lus Castellanos eii las Tslas y Ticn'a Kiruia del Mar 
Occano, eu 8 di'icaihis,' 4 vols. fol., Madrid, 1601. A second edition, 
that of Antwerp, 4 voK fol., 1728, is very incorrect. A highly- 
improved edition, with corrections and additions, is entitled *J)csorip> 
cion de Jiis ludias Occideu tales,’ 4 vols. fol., Madrid, 1730. Barlaeus 
published this histoiy in his ‘ Novus Orbis/ 1G22 ; and Nicolas Coste, 
in his ' Uistoiro G<5m5rale des Voyages des Castilians,’ 1G59; and Captain 
Stevens, in his * History of America,’ 1725. Tho rarest perhaps of 
several other politico-historical works of Herrera is entitled * Historia 
de lo Siicedido eu Escocia y Inglaterra on 44 ah os qiie vivid Maria 
Estuarda,* Hvo, Madrid, 1589, and 8vo, Lisbon, 1590. 

HKURK/UA, FERNANDO, a native of Seville, lived in tlie IGth 
century, the golden ago of Spanish })octry, among the reforrii(*i's of 
which he was proiniiiout. He won the admiration of his contempo- 
raries, who pretixeci to his name tho epithet of * divine.’ IiiH])ired by 
Pindar, he became one of the first classical ode- writers in inouern 
Europe : his odt^s on the battle of Lepanto, and the ‘ Ode to »Sleeji,' 
are worthy of his Qn^'k model. An attempt so congenial to Herrera’s 
aspirations, and to those of his age — that of elevating his native 
poetry to the level of the Greek and Roman — led Herrera to over- 
strain the powera of his own language by the adoption of antique 
modt'S of expression, which tho learned of that age endeavoured to 
establish as the sole expi'essions of the beautiful and the ■pblime. It 
was chiefly to inculcate these principles, or to foster a correspond iiig 
taste, that Herrera commented on Qarciloso — a practical way of 
developing a theory, which has been followed by a host of 
commeutators. 

An edition, now rare, of his poetical works appeared after bis death 
under the title, * Ohms en Verso de Uomando do Herrera,* SovRla, 4to, 


1582. Another equally rare is, * Versos de Hernando de Herrer^ 
emendados y divididos por dl en 3 libros,’ 4to, Sevilhi, 1619. Of his 
prose writings those remaining are, ' llelacion de la Guerra de Cbipre, 
y Sucoso de la Batalla dc Lepanto,' 8vo, Sevilla, 1572; and *Vida y 
Muerte do Thomas Moro ’ (translated from the Latin of Stapleton), 
8vo. Sevilla, 1592, and Madrid, 1625. 

IIKRRK'RA, FRANCISCO DE, suruaincd El Viiuo (the Eider), 
was born at Sovillo in 1576. He was one of tho mo.4t ominent of the 
Spanish painters of tho school of Seville. He excoUed both in design 
and colouring, and though his execution was decided and rapid, his 
works will boar the test of minute uivestigation. Among his bust 
works are the ‘ Last J udgmeut,' in tho church of Sau Barnard ; the 
*Dc:»oent from the Cross and the Eilusion of the Holy Ghost,’ in the 
chui'ch of San Inert; and, in fresco, the cupola of Sau Bonaveutnra — 
all at Seville. His easel pictures, mostly representing subjects of 
common life —kitchens, alehouses, inns, Ac. — are admirably executed, 
and fetch high prices, lie also worked iu bronze, and has left some 
etchings. In 1647 he completed his works iu the o]»iscopal palace at 
Seville, and went in 1650 to Madrid, where he died, sumo say, iu the 
same year; others in 1656. 

HEKItF/KA, FRANCISCO DE, called El Mozo (tho Younger), 
painter and architect, son of tho procoding, inherited his father’s 
talents. The father being a man of a tyrannical dispoKition, his kuu 
left him, and went to Rome to pursue his stiidh's. After his father’s 
death lie returned to Seville, and painted for the churches. An 
academy being established in 1660, he was made sub-director; but 
being too proud to brook the superior authority of Murillo, he went to 
Madrid, where he rivalled the most emineut artists. Ho painted both 
in oil and fresco. His frescixis in the chapel of Sau Piiilip so plca-ted 
King i’liilip IV., that he commissioned him to paint the chapel of tho 
Madonna do Atocha, where ho painted the * Artsumptioii of the Virgin.' 
This and other works pracurod iiiiu tlio honour of {iriiicipal painter to 
the king, and siiperiuteudant of the royal edilicos. Ho died in 1G85, 
aged sixty-three. 

HERRERA, GABRIEL ALONSO, a native of Talavera, callcl the 
New Columella, lived iu tho second half of the 15th and the beginning 
of the next century. He was a professor at the University of Sala- 
manca, and hud from uii early age a predilection tor rural economy. 
Accordingly bo collected the best inforuiatioii that ho could derive 
from the ancients, as well as from his travels at lioiiie and abroad, in 
a treatise which he published under the patrouagi^ of Cardinal Cisneros, 
with the title of * Obra de Agricultura copilada de Diversos Autores,’ 
fob, Alctda, 1513 (black letter). None of its twenty-eight subsequent 
editions presented, according to Juan Iriartc, the original text ; but 
this was restored at lost by tho Sociodad Ecoudinica Matriteui^o, iu 
their * Agricultura Geueiul, corregida y adicionada,* 4 vols. 4 to., 
Madrid, 1818. 

HERRICK, ROBERT, was bom iu tho year 1591. Of his lifts few 
or no particulare are known, except that lie was vicar of a parish called 
Dean Prior in Devonshiro for the space of twenty 3' ears, was ejected 
by Cromwell and restoi’ed by Ciiarles IT., and long held in remem- 
braueo by his parishioners as a poet. His poems are of two vttry 
diifereut kinds, sacred and love pieces ; tho latter often disgraced by 
indecency, hut both exhibiting a richness of fancy miugled with the 
quuiiitnehs of the age iu which he lived, such as to render him worthy 
of one of tho highest ])la('.es in the scaltt of British lyiiual poets. He 
is however very unequal. His poems wore published in 1647-48 under 
the title of ‘ Hesperides, or the AVorks, both Human and Divine, of 
Robert Herrick, Esi^,’ The ' Hesperides ' have several times been 
reprinted. The date of his deatli is not given iu the biographies, but 
it appears from the rogiHters of Dean Prior fiurish that ** Robert 
Herrick, vickor," was buried on the 15th of October 167-1. (iSeo a 
comujuuicatiou by Mr. Milner Barry to Notes and (iucrics, i. 292.) 

IIERSCHEL, WILLIAM, was the second son of a musician at 
Hanover, and was born November 15, 1738. His lathi r brought him 
up to his own profession, with four other of his sous, giving thorn at 
tho same time a good education iu other respects. At the ago of 
fourteen, ho was placed, it is said, ixi the Imnd of the Hanoverian 
regiment uf guanls, which regiment ho accompanied to England at a 
period whicli is variously stated from 1757 to 1759. Another account 
states that he came to England alone. After his arrival, he was for 
some time at Durham, whore ho is said to have superintended the 
formation of a baud for tho militia^ and afterwards was for several 
years organist at Halifax, where he imployed Iiimself in teaching 
music and studying languages. Thera is a mass of stories relating to 
his musical occupatiOiDS, none of which have any certain foundation, 
as — that he played in the Pump-room biuid at Bath — that upon tbo 
occasion of being a candidiite for the situation of oxgauist, he helped 
his performance by little bits of load placed upon holing notes, 
which he dexterously removed in time — that in Italy, to procure 
money to |iay his passage homo, he gave a concert, at which he played 
at once upon a harp and two horns, one fastened to each shoulder — 
Ac. The last story must be incorrect, as be never was in Italy; and, 
though much given to music, he never (latterly at least) played tho 
French honi, or any other military instrument but only the violin 
and organ ; from which, as well as tho vagueness of the acoountt^ it 
may bo doubted whether his professional talents wore ever employed 
in a baud. 
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About 1766 bo woo orgauigt of tlio Octagon chapel at Hath; in 
which place he began to turn bis attention to astronomy. How well 
bis talents suited that pursuit was afterwards seen, and bis preliminary 
studies had^ boen amply sufficient for the purpose. Though not a 
mathomaticiau of the first order, his attainments in that science were 
more than rosiiectablo, and his power of applying bis knowledge was, 
like that of Thomas Young, so groat as to make it a sourco of regret 
that bo did^ not pay special attention to the exact sciences. The 
earliest writing of Herschel which has come to our knowledge is the 
answer to the prize question in the * Ladies* Diary ’ for 1779, proposed 
by Peter Puzzlem (a name which the celebrated Lanrlcn always 
adopted in bis contributions to that work), namely, 'Tlie length, 
tension, and weight of a musical ptring being given, it is required to 
find how many vibrations it will make in a giveu time, when a small 
given weight is fastened to its middle and vibratos with it* 

His astronomical pursuits led him to desire a telescope, and ns the 
purchase of a good refleotor was ‘ fortunately ' beyond his ability, he 
resolved to make one for himself. After many trials he succeeded in 
making a Newtonian telescope of five feet focal length, and we find 
him before long not only in possession of adequate moans, the work 
of his own hands, but employing those means with a true perception 
of the field in which his services were wanted, and a persevering deter- 
mination to throw liglit upon our knowledge of the organisation of 
the universe. 

There ai e two great branches of astronomy ; the fii-st consisting of 
those invehtiiJ:at.iotis, theoretical and practical, by which the mighty 
clockwork of the heavens is made our measure of time, and our means 
of settling the relative positions of places on the earth, and of guiding 
a vessel from one port to another; the second eoiisisting of inquiries, 
theoretical and practical, into those phenomena which gui<le us to 
such knowledge os wo can obtain of tho constitution of the h(*avenly 
bodies. Tlie study of the science of optics, the improvement of 
telescopes, the iqiplication of sound retisoiiiiig to the collective pho- 
notneua pointed out by such instruinentB. and, subordinate to the last, 
a knowledge of the past history of observation, ar^ the keys the 
advance of this part of tho seionco. Herschel devoted liiniself sedu- 
lously to ewery part of this task, and the eonsequcnco was success 
such as the world bad hardly seen before, and a reputation of twofold 
Hjilendour, appreciable in its different [larts by men of the lowest as 
Well as of the highest ordtsr of cultivation. 

liorschcl Itegati to contribute to tho * Philosophical Transactions* 
in 17S(), and in 17^1 anxioiiuccd to the world his discovory of a sup- 
posed comet, which soon turned out to he a new planet. Wo have 
not hero to d**scribo the details of this discovery, the merit of which 
in itself is small. It is the method which gave rise to it on wdiicli 
this part of llerschors fame must rest. Perceiving how much 
depended upon an exact knowledge of to]esco])ic phenomena, and a 
]ierfect acquaintance with the eflect produced by difTeraiices of instru- 
mental coListriictlon, be cominenced ii regular examination of the 
h(;avenn, taking the stars systematically in series, and using one tele- 
scope throughout. If an indilfereut peraon wore by nccidout to pick 
11 j) a manus(!ri|it out of a large number lying in a library, and were to 
find it oil examination to be a lost classic author, he would he entitled 
to praise, since it is not every one who would know what he had got 
hold of, evtm when tho writing was in his hands ; but if tbci saiiio 
person were to make the same (liscovery while voluntarily engaged in 
tho fonnaiiou and classification of an iramedse catalogue requiiing 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages and literature, the credit 
due to tho discovery would be very much iucreased. This case is 
analogous with that of liorscliel, who waa not a mere dilettante star- 
gazer, but a volunteer carrying on with no great pecuniary means a 
laborious and useful train of investigation. 

The announcement of this comet or (as it turned out) planet drew 
ITerschel immediately into the full blaze of fame ; and George 111. 
honoured his reign by iminediatrly attiif'.hiiig the new astronomer to 
his court under tho title of private astronomer to the king, with a 
salary of 4002. a year. IfcrHche] fixed his residence first at Datchot, 
and afterwords at Slough, near Windsor, and his abode became, as 
Fourier remarks, one of the remarkable spots of the civilised world. 
His family consisted at first of one of his brothers, and Lis sister. 
Miss Caroline Herschel, who was his coa<ljutor and assistiiul in his 
computations and reductions, and also actively employed in observa- 
tion, having been, among other things, the discoverer of more than 
one comet. [See notice of Carolinii Herscuel below.] 

Herschel married a widow lady, Mrs. Mary Pitt, and left one son, 
whose name Las long been known to tho public as ono of the most 
active and sucoessfiil adherents of science that our day has produced. 
[Herschel, Sir John.] The deficiency of authentic information 
leaves us little more to say on tho private life of Herschel. Ho was 
knighted, and received tho degree of Doctor of Taws from the ITuivor- 
sity of Oxford. He was soon in afflupnt circumstances, partly by the 
profits arising from the sale of his iiiiri*or.s for reflecting telescopi'S, and 
partly by the jointure of his wife, wliich was considerable, and he died 
W'ealtliy. His death took fihic*' on the tJfird of August 1822. 

Hencliers papers in the ‘ Philosopliicol Transactions * exhibit the 
unwearied activity of their author. Tliey are sixty-xiiuo in number, 
and range from tho 70tli volume, in 1780, to the 105th volume, in 1815. 

'a paper entitled ^ On the Places of 145 New Double 
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Stars.’ published in the first volume of the ‘ Memoirs of the Astrouo- 
xnicid Society * in 1822. 

Herschel must be remembered by the number of bodies wliieh ho 
added to the Solar System, making that number half as large again 
as he found it. Including Halley's comet, and the four satellites of 
Jupiter and five of Saturn, tho number previously known was eighteen, 
nine, namely, Umnus and six satellites, and two 
satellites to Saturn. Ills discovery of the rotation of Satunx’ii ring, 
his moasuroments of ilie rotation of Saturn and Venus, his observa- 
tions of the belts of the former, and his conjectural theory, derived 
from observation, of tho rotation of Jupiter’s satellites, with a laige 
number of minor observations, prove that no one individual over added 
BO much to tho facts on which our knowledge of the solar BystHtu is 
grounded. To this wo must add, that his announcement (in 1803) of 
tho motions of binary stars round each other was accouifiaiiicd by the 
first proof that there exist in the univerao organised systoms besides 
our own ; while his magnificent speculations on tho Milky Way, the 
constitution of nobiilio, &c. Ac., first opened tho road to the conception 
that what was colled tho universe might bo, and in all probability is, 
but a detached and minute pggtion of that mtoriniiiablo sorios of 
similar formations which ought to bear tho name. Imagination roves 
with case upon such subjects; but even that doling faculty would have 
rejected the ideas which, alter Llorsdicrs observations, bL'cauiu sober 
philosophy. 

The instrument by which this great work was achieved was the 
refiecting telescope, the second reflecting surface which is found in the 
constructions of Newton, Gregory, and (Jassegraiu having boon rejected, 
and tho eyi!-pieceap]died directly to the iniugu produced from tho huge 
mirror, wiiicli is the dlHiingiiishiiig feature of tho Tlersclieliaa telescope. 
Hcrachel had constructed more than ono such instrument of 20 feet 
focal length before ho attempted the enormous one of 40 feet, which 
he erected in tho gmunds of his house at Slough. This instrument 
was hcguii in 178.5, and Herschel dates tho completion from August 28, 
1789, on which day im discovered with it the sixth satuliito of Saturn. 

The catalogues of double stars, iiehuhc, &c., and of tho comparative 
brightness of stars, would alone constitute a title to the name of a 
distiuguishod astronomer ; and tlio optical researches, with those on 
the refraugihility of heat, are highly valuable ; while the [tapiU’s on 
the power of telescopes should be read by all wlio wish to uudurstaiid 
thoMO iiistriinieutR. 

HEUStMlKL, CAROLINE TjHCUETIA, ih'* sisler of tho groat 
astronomor Sir William Herschel, was born at lJam>vor on the Ifith 
of March 175U. Till her twonty-sueoud year she lived witli her parents 
in her native place ; after which she eaiue over to Kurland to reside 
witli her brother, then established as an organist iit Bath. When Sir 
William exchanged his profession as a mu»iciati for those astroDoinioal 
labours which were to immortalise his name, his sister becuino his 
donstaiit and most valiiablo helpmate. “ From the fir.st commeucemont 
of his astronomical pursuits,'* says an authority who writes from inti- 
mate knowledge, her alteiidanco on both his daily labours aud nightly 
watches was put in requisition, aud was found so useful that, on his 
removal to Datchet and subsequently to Slough, she performed the 
whole of the firdiioiis and important duties of his astronomical assist- 
ant — not only reading tho clocks and noting down all the ob^orvatious 
from dictation, as an auia'inensis, but sulisequeutly extscutiug the 
whole of the extensive and laborious numerical calculations iiecossary 
to render tlufm available for the purposes of science, us well us a 
multitude of others relative to the various objects of theoretioal and 
experimental inquiry in which, during his long and active career, ho 
was at any time engaged.” Fur these important services she waa in 
receipt of a moderate salary allowed her hy George III. But, in 
aildition to these labours jierformed expresriy as her brother s assistant 
and amanuensis, she found time to perform others of a similar character 
on her own account. Though sitting up frequently all night till day- 
break, more especially in winter, while her brother required her help, 
she was able, by snatching such intervals of time as her brother's 
occasional absences permitted, to com! net a series of observations of 
her own with a small Newtonian telescofu-, which he had constructed 
for her. Her special employraeiit with this instrument was to sweep 
tho heavens for comets; and so Biicccssful was she in this ornplciyinoat 
that she discovered seven cornets, of at least five of wliich she was 
eutillod to claim a clear priority of discovery. Tho dates of the 
discoveries of ^Iio seven comets were os follows i-t- A ugust 1, 1786; 
December 21. 178S; Jaijuarv 9,1790; December 15, 1791 ; October 7, 
1793- November 7, 179.5; August 6, 1797- Besides tho diacuvory of 
these" comets, she had the merit of having moile original obHorvatious 
of several remarkable ncbulin and clusters of stars, included iu her 
brother’s catalogues. In 1798 she publisliod, with an ixitrodiictioa by 
her brother, an astronomical work of great value, entitled * Gatiilogua 
of Stars taken from Mr. Flamsteed’s Observation s, contained in tho 
secoiid volume of the Historiu (imlostis, uml not inserted in tho 
British CUltaloguo, with an Index to point out every ub^ervation in 
that volume bdoiigiug to the stars of tho British Caialogiie : to 
which is added a collection of lOrrata that should be noticed iu the 
same volume.* In this work, which was published at the expense of 
the Royal Society, no fewer than 501 stars observed by FLatnsteod, but 
which liad escaped the notice of the framers of tho * British Catalogue,* 
were pointed out. During the whole of her brother's career Mia.i 
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Henchel raxnainod by his ride, aiding him and modestly sharing the 
reflection of his fame. After bis death, in 1 822, she returned to her 
native Hanover to spend tlio remainder of her days. They were 
unusually protracted ; for, though she was seventy-two years of ago 
when she loft England, she lived for twenty-six years’ longer. Even 
these venerable years were not spent idly. In 1828 she completed a 
catalogue of the nebula) and clusters of stars observed by her brother, 
for which labour the Astronomical Society of London voted her their 
gold medal. She was also chosen an honorary member of that society 
—an honour vciy unusual in such a case. Living in dignity and tran- 
quillity, retaining her memory and the full use of her faculties almost 
to the last, and receiving from time to time marks of the highest 
respect from the king and crown-prince of Hanover and from other 
German sovereigns, she survived till the 9th of January 1848, when 
she died in her ninety-eighth year. Among the female examples of 
the pursuit of knowledge, very few names deserve so high a place as 
that of Caroline Hersohei 

♦HERSCUEL, SIR JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM, Bart., the 
only son of Sir William Herschel, and the worthy inheritor of his 
illustrious name, was bom at SlouglaFnear Windsor in the year 1790. 
Educated at Cambridge, at St. John’s College, he distinguished himself 
there from the first by his high mathematical genius, and a foudnass 
for physical science in all its branches, which proved to his friends 
that the world might expect in him a true Herschel the second. In 
1818 he graduated B.A . ; and was Senior Wrangler and Smith's Prize- 
man. From this time till the death of his father in 1822, he was 
occupied chiefly in mathematical studies and researches in theoretical 
pbysica His first work of note was * A Collection of Examples of the 
Application of the Calculus to Finite Diflerences,' published at Cam- 
bridge in 1820. It was not till after his father's death that he devoted 
himself in an express manner to the continuation of that immense 
work of astronomical research and investigation, which his father had 
begun and carried on through a life of such magnificent results. 
Al^ndoniiig other pursuits or making them for the time subordinate, 
he commenced, about the yenr 1825, a series of observations of the 
sidereal heavens after his father’s method and with his father's iustrii- 
znents. In this labour, iu which for a time he co-operated with Sir 
James South, he proposed to himself at first, to use his own words, 
DO further object than a re-examination of the nebulm and clusters 
of stars discovered by his father in his * sweeps of the heavens,' and 
dosoribed by him iu tliroe catalogues presented to the Royal Beciety, 
and published in their 'Transactions' for the years 1786, 1789, and 
1802.'* The execution of the undertaking occupied eight full years, 
and involved results much more extensive than had been at first 
contemplated. As regards uebulie and clusters of stars, the results were 
exhibited complete iu the year 1838, when they were presented to the 
Royal Society in the form of a ' Catologuo ' arranged in the onler of 
Right Ascension, which was published iu their ' Trausactious ’ for the 
same y»-ar. In this work/' says Sir John, " are recorded observations 
of 2306 nebuloa and clusters; of which 1781 are identical with objects 
occurring iu my father's catalogue, in the small hut interesting collec- 
tion published by Messier in the 'Mdmoiros do I’Acaddmie des 
Sciences’ fur 1771, and tiie ' Connaissances dcs Terns ' for 1783, 1784, 
and ill M. Struve's ' Catalogue of Double Stars ;* the remaining 525 
arc new.” But these woro not the only results of the eight yours* 
survey. A great number of double stars of all classes and orders had 
also been noticed and observed, and their plaoos taken, “to the 
amount altogether,” says Sir John, “ of between 3000 and 4000 the 
observations of which, reduced and arranged in the order of their 
right asoouRiou, ha«l from time to time, iu the course of the survey, 
been published in six catalogues in the ' Trausactious of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,' — the first in 1825, the others in subsequent 
years. Results so important, obtained by labour so systematic, iixed 
Hcrsoliel’s ])luco as the man who, among living astronomers, wus 
pre-eminently the successor of his father. As early as 1826 this was 
recognised, when tho Royal Astrouomicfil Society voted to him and 
Sir James South a gold modal each for their observations of double 
stars; but at the close of tho survey iu 1833, the ahsociatiuus with his 
name were correspondingly increased. In addition to the labours of 
the survey, he had by that time given to tho world proofs of his 
industry and versatility, which even alono would have counted for 
much— to wi^ various scattered memoirs published in the 'Trans- 
actions of the Astronomical Society ;’ a ' Treatise on Sound,’ published 
in 1830 iu the * Ezicyclopaodia Metropolitaua ;’ a 'Treatise on the 
Theoiy of Light,’ published iu the same work in 1831 ; and his mt^re 
celebrated and popular 'Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,’ published in Lardner's * Cyclopedia ’ in tho same 
year* This last-mentioned work, admitting as it did from the nature 
of its subject more of general philosophic thought than the author's 
special treatises on individual topics of physical science, gave the 
author a place in the higher didactic literature as well as in the 
science of his country ; and to this day it is a standard WiQ^k in the 
library of every general student, us well as in strictly scientific 
libraries. In 1836 there appeared in tho same ' Cyclopsedia,' a 
* Treatise of Astronomy/ also by Herschel, and proving his power as a 
popular expositor on the peculiar science of his family. Before the 
publication of this work however he had undertaken and commenced 
a second great design in practical astronomy, in continuation and 
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completion of that which he had concluded in 1833. The southern 
heavens still remained to be surveyed as well as tho northern and 
HeiRcbel resolved, if possible, to add this till then comparatively 
unknown hemispbero to the domain of astronomy, so as to complete 
for mankind the survey of tho whole sphere of the sidereal space. 

I His own account of his intention and hopes is strikingly simple. 
“ Having,” he says, '' so far succeeded to my wishes, and having by 
practice aoquin^d suflicieut mastery of the instrument employed (a 
reflecting telescope of ISj inches clear aperture and 20 feet focus, on 
my father's construction), and of the delicate process of polishing the 
specula ; being moreover strongly invited by the peculiar interest of 
the subject and tlio wonderful nature of the objects which pres*iuted 
themselves in tho course of its prosecution, 1 resolved to attempt tlie 
completion of a survey of the whole surfaco of the heaveus, and for 
this purpose, to transport into the other hemisphere the same instru- 
ment which had been employed in this, so os to give a unity to ttie 
results of both portions of the survey, and to render them comparable 
with each other.” In execution of this great design, lie sot out, witli 
the telescope mentioned and other necessary a]»paratuB, for the Capo 
of Good Ilope, as affording tho most suitable station for his purpose. 
He reached the Capo on the 15th of January 1834, and, after some 
search, selected the mansion of a Dutch proprietor at Fcldliaiiseu, 
about six miles from Table-lkiy, and situated in a beautiful and well- 
shaded spot. Here he set up his instruments, not one of which had 
suffered injury on the voyage ; and on tho 5th of March ho was able 
to begin a regular course of swot^piugs of the southern boavou. His 
observations were continued, without any iutermissiou, save that 
occabioued by the weather, over four years, or froui March ls:jl to 
May 1838 ; and all at his own expense. Imiiienso interest '^vas felt by 
tho scientific world of Euro]ie and America iu the jirogress of his 
solitary and sublime labours. From time to time curiosity wsis gratified 
by accounts of some of the observations conveyed over to friends; 
but it was not till the year 1847, or nine years after bis return to 
England that the collected and rligcstod rosuits of his four years' 
residence at the Capo were published in a regular form. This was 
dune ill a large -quarto volume published that year under the title of 
'Results of Astronomical Observations made during 1834-3S at the 
('ape of Oood Hope ; being the (k>ra))ldtiou of a Telescopic Survey of 
the Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens, commenced in 1825.’ Tho 
nature and extent of tho obsorvatious and disquisitions iu this work 
may bo judged from a list of its contents. It is divided into seven 
distinct portions — tho first treating of * The Nobnitju of tho Southt*ni 
Hemisphere the second of ' The Double Stars of the Southern 
llemiupherc;' the third of ' Astronomy, or the numerical expression 
of the apparent Magnitudes of Stars ;* the fourth of ' The i.>iKtribiitiou 
of Stars, and tho Constitution of the Gahixy in tho Southern Hemi- 
sphere ;* the fifth of ' Observations of Halley’s Comet (as seen at the 
(^ai)e towards tho close of 1835), with remarks on its physical condi- 
tion and that of Comets in general tho sixth of ' (Jbservutions of 
tho Satellites of Siitiirii and tho Kcventh of ' ObsorvatiouB of tho 
Solar spots.' It will be scon from this list of contouts that thoiigli 
the astronomer’s main object iu the southern hcmisphorc, as in the 
northern, hud been tho detection of new and the re-examiiiatioii of 
old nebulsB, yet his observationH hud extended theiiiHelves so as to 
include all the objects for which his ]>ositiou was favourable. Jn 
fact, not only was a mass of new observations appertaining to the 
southern heavcDS, and exhau!«tiug those hoavi^UB of what they could 
be made to yield, added to astronoinical science by the survey ; but 
many of the extreme speculations of tho eider Herschel and others 
relative to tho highest problems of astronomy wero reviewed afresh 
in tho light of tiio new observations. Accordingly, *tho substance 
both of the observations and the sjieoulatiouB has siiico boon incor- 
porated iu all the more recent works of geiierul astronomy. 

It is Avorthy of remark, that Herschei’a residoucc at the Capo was 
lieueficiul not only to astronomy but also to meteorology. While 
there he suggested a plan of biuiultuneous iiiotoorulogical observations 
to be inode at dift'oivnt places — a plan subsequently developed iu a 
publication of his, issued under oilicial military authority in 1844, and 
ontitled ' Jnstructiuns J'or Making and Registering Meteorological 
Observations at various stiitious iu Southern Africa.' On the return 
of the aKirotiomer to England, iu 1838, it is nocdlcss to say that he 
was received witli every public honour. During his absence the 
Royiil Astronomical Society had again voted him thoir gold modal 
(1836); on the occasion of the coronation of Queen Victoria he was 
created a baronet; in 1839 he was xmule a D.C.L. of Oxford; and 
there was a proposal to elect him to succeed the Duke of Sussex as 
president of the Royal Society. In 1848 ho was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Having by that time completed the 
digest and publication of his observations at tho Cape (during the 
preparation of which however he had piiblislied various incidental 
papers in the ' Transactions of the Astronomical Society ') he was free 
to pass on to other labours. Of these tlie most important of a literary 
kind has been his work entitled ' Outlines of Astronomy ’ (enlarged 
from his former treatise in 'Lardner’s Cyclopradia’), published iu 
1849. In the same year he edited a collection of papers by various 
authors, published by authority, and entitled ' A Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry; prepared for the use of her Majesty's Navy, and adapted 
for Travellers in goucral.* In December 1850, when the oflico of 
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MaBber of the Mint was converted from a ministerial into a permanent 
one, it was oonfo|Ted upon Sir John Herschel ; and this offioe was 
retained by him till 1855, when he resigned it on account of ill health, 
and Professor Qraham, the eminent chemist, was appointed his suc- 
cessor.* 'J'he interest which Sir John Herschel takes in the popular 
(iiffusiou of scientific knowledge, as well as in education in geuer«d, 
has been exhibited not only in hb popular treatises, but also in occa- 
sional lectures and addresses to other audiences than those accustomed 
to meet him as a colleague in learned societies. An address of this 
kind, delivered to the subBcribors to the Windsor and Eton Public 
Library, was published in a periodical work The Printlug-Muchino ’) 
issued by Mr. Knight in 1834. 

* HEUTZ, HENRIK, an eminent Danish dramatic poet, was born 
at Copenhagen on the 25th of August 1798 of a respectable Jewish 
family. In 1 817 he entered the University of Co|H)nhagen as a student 
of law, and for the next seven years, at the end of which he look his 
degrees with honour, his attention was divided between law, which 
ho detested, and poetry and Pei'siau literatui*o, to which his inclination 
led him. In the year 1830 appeared a pot^tical satire on the taste of 
the age in Denmark, which produced a sonaatioii akin to that excited 
by the * English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ' among ourselves. It 
was entitled * Ojongangerbreve,* or ' Letttirs of a Uiiost,* and was in 
the form of poetical epistles from PiiraiiUe, in some passages of which 
tliere was a skilful imitation of tlie style of lUggesou, then recently 
dc€!R;isec], who liad been the groat opponent of Oehleiischliiger, the 
head of tlie Danish Parnussus. The satire was however dii’ected not 
against Oohh'nschliiger himself, but iiguinst some of his servile 
iinitiitoi'M, and llaiis Oiristiaii Andersen. 'J'ho bonk was strictly 
anoTiytnous : curiosity was on the alert to discover the author, who 
was styled the * 1 ):inish (Ireat Unknown ; ' but the secret proved 
imponotrablo for two years, when the * Letters ’ were acknowledged 
by Menrik Hoi'tz. Ho confessed at the same time to the authorship 
of several plays wiiich hud been acted with succeHs since 1827, and his 
conneutiou with which had been so carefully concealed that he had 
sent them to the inauagemeut under three dillereiit signatunss. One 
of thorn, * Amors Gciiicstreger ' (* Cupid's Master-Strokes ’), was tho 
first Danish comedy in which the dialogue was yorsifiod as in tho 
French classical drama, and the novelty was completely successful. In 
1832, tho same year in which he made his name imblic, ho left the 
Jewish community, and hocamo a Proto.staut. in tho next year lie was 
admitted to the travelling pension, with which tho Danish govern- 
ment is in the habit of encouraging young men of letters, and took a 
tour to (lortuuny, Italy, and France. Since his return to Copenhagen 
in 1834 ho has been an active writer in more than one department, 
and a collection of his dramatic works ahiiie, ^ Dramutiske Yicrker,’ 
which was commenced in 1855, has already extouded to ten volumes. 
They are of all kinds, from ‘Svond Dyriugs i louse,* atrogody in four 
Slots, in which he has powerfully rendered the old northern spirit, to 
* Porspoktivkassen ’ (* The Penny Show an interlude in one act, in 
which tlio English resider is entertained to find the exhibitiem, 
described in humorous doggrel, of tho English court, with its.coxi- 
spicuous characters, Queen Victoria and ' Lord ’ Pool. Perhaps tho 
most huccossfiil of all is the charming littlo drama, *lvoug Roues 
Dattcr,* or ^ King Reno's Daughter,’ which has been roudoivd into 
many languages, and among others into J^Inglish by '.rheoduro MaHiii. 
It Was acted with success at the SStraud Theatre in 1850, ana is perhaps 
the only iJauish drama of which a direct traiislutioii has ever appeared 
on the iOngUsh stage. Hertz is also a lyric poet of high reputation, 
but is cousidcred to have i'ailcKl us a novelist in a ^ tendency-novel ’ 
which was directed against the J ianish liberals. Hu is an intimate 
friend and literary ally of Heiberg. [Heiiikuo, J. L.J 

* HERTZ EN, ALEXANDER, a remarkable and very able Russiau 
author, who has now been for some years resident in England. A 
vivid light is thrown upon much of his career by his own Memoirs, 
cousiderable portions of wliicli have been published in this country. 
He was bom at Moscow in 1812, and his nurse used to rciuto to him 
his adventuriis as uu infant in arms wlicn tlio French entered the city, 
his father, a Russian oiliccr of rank, having delayed to leave till he was 
surprised by the appearance of tho cuciny. Tiie family was allowed 
to depart after an interview of his father with Napoleon, who intrusted 
him with a letter to the Emperor Alexander, which he promised to 
deliver in person. This interview is dcseiibed at length in Baron 
Fain's Memoirs and the Russian history of tlie war, by Mikhailovsky 
Danilevsky. Young Hertzou grew up at Moscow, almost without a 
oompanion, surrounded by tcacliers and servuuts, his fiitlier having 
grown misanthropic and caustic in a dull retirement iu Russia, after 
having spent much of his life in foreign coautrios, and concluded his 
career by inducing his wife, u German girl of seventeen, to eiopo with 
him in men’s clothes from CusseL The solemn entry of the Emperor 
Nicholas into Moscow before his coronation iu 1828, wsis marked by an 
imjierial order, strange, indeed, on the eve of such u ceremony, for the 
execution of iivo of the conspirators who iu the preceding Decomber 
bad endeavoured to subvert the existing government at St. l*etorsburg, 
ft ud . a service of thanksgiving took place on the ocoasion. *‘A boy of 

* From an acclflcntal delay a notice of Profesflor Graham, which ouglit to 
have appeiin'd in iilpliubetical order in ‘ The Mnalish CycloptcUia,' wan omitted. 
It will bo given at the cIohc of the last volume, with aonie oilier additiomil 
notioea. 
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fourteen, and lost iu tho crowd,*' says Hortzen, “ I was present at 
that service, and there before the altar polluted by that sanguinary 
prayer, I swore to avenge the executed dead. 1 devoted myself to the 
struggle against that altar, against that throne, and against those 
mnuon. 1 lia\^ not obtained my revenge : tho guard, anil the throne, 
the altor and the CRnuon,are all remaining, but for thirty years I have 
stood under that banner which 1 have not once abandoned.*' It must, 
however, be observed, that in his Memoirs, iu relating this portion of 
ins lire, he tells us at that period he supposed that the couspirators had 
perished lu au iuoffeotual struggle to defend the hereditary rights of 
the Grand Duke Constantine to the throne [Constantine, PAVLovren], 
and that for some time after, Constantino was his favourite hero. On 
becoming a student at tho University of Moscow, his ideas grow more 
enlarged, and of course more eulighteneil, bub he was soun at disconl 
with those whom ho calls iu contempt tho liberals of 182.1, of whom 
Polevoy, tho ouiiueiit Russian author, was one. “ 1 told him one day,*' 
he relates, he was just such a superauuuatod conservative as 

those against whom ho had been all his life coiiteiidiiig. Polevoy was 
deeply oii'ouded at my words, and shaking his head, said to me, ‘ 'J'lio 
time will come, when iu rotum for a whole life of exertions and 
labour sumo youngster will say to you with a sinilo of suporiority, 
Tkke yourself away, you are a superanmiated man.' *’ Tho circum- 
stance that drew upon Polovoy the refiroach of obstinacy, wa'i that ho 
did nut embrace with Hertzou the ideas of St. Simouism, which w.is at 
that time the favourite dociriue of the ultni-liboral of the Moscow 
students. Hertzen liad loft the iiiiivorHity with a high degree, when 
iu 1834 lie was involved iu au ailiiir which had serious consoquenoes. 
Several of tho students were urrostod for having sung at a merry 
meeting a seditions and blasphemous song, and though ho liad not 
been present, ho was at the conclusion of a lung investigation, during 
which he Huflei’ed a severe imprisoiimout, ooudemiied to one of the 
lightest puriishmeuts, -that of boiug employed iu the service of the 
state under KurveilUnco of tho local olficials. Ho was iu piirsuaucu of 
this Bcuteiioe sent to Viatka, where he remained till ]8:i7| when tho 
Hereditary Grand Duke, now the Emperor Alexander tlie Second, 
coming on a tour of iuspectiuu with Zhukovsky, the celebrated poet, 
for his coinpauiou, their attention was favourably attracted by tho 
talents uuil auf!oinplishmuuts of the banished man, ami ho was iu con - 
sequence permitteil to remove uearer home to Vladimir, wliere ho 
married a liuly to whom he had boon some time attached, and lived in 
the enjoyment of great domestic happiness. 

lie was afterwards summoned to soino ofTicial duties in au oirioc at 
8t. Petersburg, under Couui Strogonov, but there he was soon tiiht 
that ** his imjHTial majesty had become accpiaintod with his taking part 
iu tho propagation of reports injurious to tho govorumeni," aiici by 
tho favour of Oount Strogonov, who resented the iuturfureuce of the 
police with a person undtir his authority, named a ulember of council 
at Novgorod. Tiiis was indeed ludicrous," ho observes. ** How mauy 
secretaries and aasoBsors, how mauy district and govoriitnoiit oHleials 
haii sought and sued for, luug, passionately and ohstiuatoly sought and 
sued for, this very post ; what liribcs had hueii given, what promises 
obtained, and all of a sudden the minister, ostensibly ufirryiug out the 
imjieriul will, and at tlic same time giving a lillip to the secret police, 
handed me this promotion, morcly to gild a pill, threw tliis place, 
the object of warm de.'inss, at ilio feet of a man who only took 
it witn the fixed intention of ca'«tiug it away at tlie first opportu- 
nity.** The death of his father in 1818 put iieitzeu lu poHsessioii of a 
considerable property, but his first application was to be allowed to 
travel, and iu 1847 he hud the satisfaction of leaving tho Russian 
frontier behind him. He was in Italy, whore he declares that ho iirst 
met persons who truly sympathiseil with his ideas, when the nows of 
the French Revolution of February 1848 reached him, and ho lias- 
teiied to P.iris. Hero he was in his element amidst tlio most vehemeut 
of the Socialists, till the defeat of that party iu June plunged liiin in 
despair. He soon found it expedient to take ref uge in Geneva, and 
uot luug after iu England, where he has remaiuod ever since; though, 
as might bo expected from his priucijiles as a Socialist Jiepiiblicau, 
utterly averse to the maiiiieis of tho country, and to must of* its 
institutions, except those which ]»rotect foreigners and guarantee to 
them the exercise of jirivilcgus which they are denied elsewhere. His 
chief business iu England has bueii to estahlisli a ' Russian i'^reo Pres V 
a pi'inting-oftice in which those productions can see the light wnich 
are strictly siijipressed in the coiiuLry that gave them birth. It is the 
first, porliaps, that lias ever existed for the language of a nation of 
sixty millions which has bee juie more iutorestiug and important every 
day of the lust half-century. 

Hertzen tells us that the French legitimist, tho Duke do Nonilles, 
whom ho mot on board of a stoam-boat, told him, after a conversation 
on politics, You Russians are either thorough slaves of the Tsar, or 
else — excuse me the word — ^you are anurchists.’' There is too much 
foundation fur the reproach on both points. 

The writings of Hertzen are, however, of consldorable value even 
to those who dissent entirely from his priucifiles. The perusal of his 
Memoirs is the best and shortest inethotl of becoming acquainted with 
the outer uud iuner life of modem Russia, which aro sketched with 
vigour and ability, and of course more unreservedly than in any pro- 
ductions which have to pass the usual ordeal of tiie imperial censor- 
ship. It is the fault of the subject that the delineations are apt to he 
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Bome'what monotonous. Two volumes of these Memoirs were pub- 
lished in English in 18/)5, under the titlcrof *My Exile/ and met with 
considorablu success, though they are disfigured by foreign phrase- 
ology, and are in need of a perpetual commentary of explanations. 
The foreign names are printed with singular oarelessness— we find 
‘ Tiikowsky' and ‘ Plaukin* for the poets Zhukovsky and Pushkin, the 
‘Piiorof Hohonlohe’ for Prince Hohonlohe, Ac., and there are so 
many faults of idiom, that stories which in the Ttussian are told with 
perspicuity, are in English turned into riddles. The originals of these 
volnuiea appeared partly under the title of ‘ 'J^ urma i Ssuilka ' (‘ T‘rison 
and Exile'), and partly as articles in the * I’olyamayu Zviezda * The 
Polar Star ), a Itussiun periodical eHtiiblisbcd in Eondon for the pur- 
pose of giving to tile world the stipprcissed )»oemH of I’ushkin, Ler- 
montov, and others, and of conveying to the Russian public the lucu- 
brations oi Louis Blanc, Mazzini, Lelewel,aud other friends of ITertzcn, 
ns well as llertzou’s own. Two numbers of this magazine have now 
(September, IS.'jO) appeared, tmd in this month a new periodical has 
been cotiimenced under the same editorship with the title of ' Golosa 
iz Rossii’ {* Voices from Russia.') Among other pmluctiuus of the 

* J‘Veo Press,' are ‘ Prervamiuie Razskaziii' (' Interrupted Tales’), con- 
sisting of sketches of Russian life inserted by ilertzon in Russian 
I»eriodicalB at this time of his residence in the countiy, and to which 
the pnssngrK suppressed by the censorKliip are now restored. 1’hey 
were published under the name of * Iskander,' the Oriental form of 

* Alexander,' it being forbidden that a person under the surveillance 
of the police should Tiublisli under his own name. A llussiatj political 
pamphlet entitled ‘Property Baptised/ a Qcrraan one entitled ‘Vom 
Andorii Ufer/ (‘From tlie Other Shore’), and a French one on the 
‘iVvclopment of Revolutionary Ideas in itiissia,’ are the principal 
remaining works of Flertzoii. These painphlets are all writtim with 
great ability. A series of ‘ Letters from France and Italy/ 1847-52, 
may be considered os belonging to the Memoirs. 

HKRVEY, JAMES, born in 1714, was educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with the first Methodists, whose 
views and society, though he did not enter into their connexion, 
intluonced his course thnuigh life. Ho took orders in the l^stahlislied 
Cliurch, devoted his whole life to acts of ])iety and beneficence, and 
the sedulous discharge of hia clerical diuies. and died early, of a 
decline brought on by labouring l>eyoud his strength, in 1758. For 
some years preceding he iiad been roctor of Weaton-Favcll in North- 
amptonshire. His works arc numerous, and all religious; Ids style 
is iiietaphoricjJ, fiowery, difliiso, aboiimling in turgid dedauiatiou and 
straiiusl fancies, huulty as it is, it oiijoyrd its season of extensive 
popularity, and probably lias won the notice of many who would have 
been loss attracted by a purer writer. In doctrine he loaned towards 
the Calvinistic school. The iiioKt popular of his works were, ‘ Miuli- 
tatioiiH and Coiitemiilatioiis/ 2 vols. 8vo, 1740-47; and ‘Theroii and 
Aspasia, or a scries of Dialogues and Letters on the most iinjiort- 
uut Subjoct-V 1758, both of which have passed through uuniiTous 
editions, and arc still often repriut(*d. A collection of his letters, 
with a memoir of Hervey prefixed, was published in 2 vols. 8vo, 

1 700. 

* HERVEl, THOMAS KIBBLE, author, the son of a inerchanl of 
Manchester, where he was born in 1804. After the usual training at 
schools, he pruci’eded to the University of Cambridge, and subse- 
quently t{> that of Oxford, but left both without taking a degree. 
Being intended for the bar, he was placed in the office of a special 
])leader; but legal studies were abandoned for literature. Mr. Ilcrvey’s 
earliest production was ‘Australia and other Pociiih/ in 1824, nn eflbrt 
eliiboi ated from the sketch of a prize poem. lie m xt edited the ‘ Friend- 
bhips Ofieriug for 182(>, contributing many short pieces rich in feeling 
and variety of expression. ‘The Poetical Sketch- Book,' in l82fi, con- 
tained, with new poems, a collection of his former productions. In 1 830 
he is supposed to have published a satire called ‘ The Devil’s Visit,’ 
which arose amongst the many iinitatious of iloutliey's ‘Devil’s Wjdk.’ 
lie pui Hued his more legitimate line in 1832, in vol. i. of ‘ Illustrations 
of Modern Sculpture,' a work which was never comjdcted. The 
‘ Book of Chribtui^,* a careful and iiiterestiiig series of descriptions 
and illustratious of Christmas, ancient and modern, appeared in 1836; 
and a collection of modern poetry, to which Mr. Jlervey largely con- 
tributed, was edited by him in 1841, under the title of ‘England's 
Helicon in the Nineteenth Century.' This volume contains a poem 
by Mr. Buskin, which is probably his earliest production. Through- 
out all these years Mr. llorvcy had contributed to various periodicals, 
and his rejmtation as a man of letters procured him in 1846 the editor- 
ship of the ‘ Athenaoum * weekly literary journal, which he held until 
1854. Mr. Hervey in.arried, iu 1843, blloonora Louisa, daughter of 
George Conway Montague, Esq., member of a collateral branch of tfio 
family of tlio Duke of Manchester. 

* Elkonoha Louisa IIkuvet (Mrs. T. K.), wife of the foregoing, 
was bom at Liverpool, iu 1811, and commenced writing at an early 
ago, contributing to the uuiiiorous AnuiialH and Keepsakes between 
1825 and 1840. The earliest volume, published in 1833, was entitled 
1 he Bard of the Sea-Kings,' with other poems ; and a silence of 
some years was broken in 1839 by ‘ The Landgrave/ a dramatic 
^*on**^ lu five acts. Mrs. Hervey Las also written 

• The Poeti^l Zodiac and Language of Flowers/ of which a now edition 
WAS published in 1865, with illustrations by Mr. Doyle. Her subse- 


quent works are tales, called ‘Margaret Russell,' ‘ The Double Claim/ 
and ‘ The Pathway of the Fawn,' all of which have mot with much 
approbation from their inculoAtion of domestic morals. Mrs. Hervey’a 
genius attracted at a very early period the attention of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, literally, to her name, which he has rendered additionally cele- 
brated in an amusing couplet of his ‘Blue-Stocking Revels, or Feast of 
the Violets ' : — 

“Then Montague, l^lcuiiora LoniRa, 

Was name ever finer *twixt Naples and Pisa I •’ 

HESIOD (in Greek, H^sronos) was a native of Ascra, a village at 
tlio foot of Helicon, whither his father had mignited from Ouma in 
.lEoHs. Thence he went to Orchomenos, according to his editor 
Gbttling, who thinks that by the line, “Ascra, foul iu tho cold, 
oppressive in heat, had at all times,’' he expresses resentment at the 
iniquitous conduct of tho Ascrecau judges with respect to the division 
of his patrimony. Thirlwall doubts the truth of the interpretation, 
although Gottling qiiote.s a paRsage of I'aterculus (i. 7), which might 
by possibility refer to it. Those fiicts are collected from the ‘Works 
and Days,’ a poem which there is no reason not to ascribe partially, 
although only jiartially, to Hesiod. Plutarch telle us that ho met his 
death in conscqiinnco of the suspicions of some young trion regarding 
their sister s honour, and wo learn from Pansauias that ho was revered 
in later times as a hero. 

The only works that rcniaiu under the name of TTeriiod arc, ‘ The 
Theogony/ ‘ The Shield of Hercules/ and the ‘ Works and Days.’ 

The Boeotians themselves arc said to have esousidered the last as 
llcsiodH, although they doubted tho authenticity of tho other works 
ascribed to him ; but the ingenuity ot modern times professeB to dis- 
cover iutcrjiolutioiiK oven iit this poem, which consists of advice given 
by ITesitid to his brother Persoa, on subjects relating fin- the most 
part to apiculture and the general conduct of life. Whatever may be 
the decision w'hich is arrived at regarding the authorship, we think 
one tiling must be very evident to all who read tho poem, that in its 
present state it shows want of purpose and of unity too great to bo 
accounted for otherwise than on the supposition of its fragmentary 
nature. Ulrici considers the uu»i*al and the agricultural iuslructioii as 
gi-iiuiiie, the story tif Prometheus and that of the I'lve Ages as much 
altered from their original llcsiodic form, and the description of Winter 
as latest of all. 

The ‘ Theogony ' is perhaps the work which, whether genuine or 
not, most emphatically expresses the feeling whiesh supposed to 
have giviJii rise to tlie Hieratic school, or that school of epic ])oetry 
whicli is coniiccti'd with tln> religious life of the ({recks in the same 
way as Homer and the heroic po ‘ts were with the fioliticaL It con- 
sists, tii its name expresses, of an account of the origin of the world, 
hicltidiijg the birth of the gods, and making use of numerous persoul- 
ficatinns. This has given rise to u theory that tho old histories of 
creation, from whicli Hesiod drew without umltirstaudiug them, were 
in fact philoBOjdiical and not mythological speculations; so that the 
names which iu after-times were applied to persons, bad originally 
belonged only to qualities, attributes, Ac. ; and that tlieir inventor hud 
carefully excluded all personal agency frutii his system. This much 
we may safedy as«sert rcsi»cctiiig tlio ‘ Theogony,' that, it points out one 
important feature iu the Greek charaeccr, and one which, when that 
character tirrive.l at maturity, jiroducod results of which tho 
‘ Theogony’ w at best but a feeble prornisfi; we moan that spocidative 
tcudi-ucy which lies at tlio root of Gr.rck jiliiloaophy. 

The ‘Shield of Hercules ’ is a fragment, or rather a cliisicr of frag- 
ments; some of theiii by veiy late Rhapsodists who copied, according 
to Aristophanes the grummuriaii, from Homor's description of the 
shield of Achilh’s. 

Those wlio are desirous to pursue the subject of tho ‘ Theogony,* 
will do well to consult Ulrici, ‘ Gcschichto der Helleu. Diohtkuust,’ 1, 
360, 191); Horinaiiii ami Creuzer's ‘Briefo iiber Horner uud Hesiod ;* 
Crciizer, ‘ Byuibulik ; * and especially Thirl wall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ 
and M filler's ‘ Prolegomena.' 

Tho best modern editions of Hesiod are Qbttliug's (in 1 vol. 8vo, 
published in tho ‘Bibliotheca Grsoca’), second edition, with notes, 
1843; and Diudorfs, Leipzig, 1825, 8vo; the Bcholia on Hesiod are 
printed ill the third volume of Qaisford’s ‘Puetm Gnsci Minores.' 

HESSE, WILLIAM, LANDGRAVE OF, was born at Oossel about 
the middle of tho 16th centuiy, and died in tho year 1597. He 
immortalised his name by tho encouragement which ho gave to all 
kinds of philosophical research, and more particularly by the zeal with 
which he endeavoured to advance tho science of astronomy. With 
the assistance of Christophor Rotbmann and Juste Byi^e, ho erected 
an observatory, and furnishod it with the best instruments that were 
thou obtainable. His observations, which are said to have been of a 
very curious nature (llultou’s ‘ Dictionary ’), were published at Leyden 
twenty-one years after Lis death, by Willebrod Snell, and are spoken 
of by Tycho Brulid, botli iu his ‘ KpUtlvs ’ uud in the second volume 
of ‘ Progymnaamato.' (Martin, Bioffraphia Philosophical Loudon, 
1761, p. ‘248.) 

llESY^CUIUSi There is a valuable Greek Lexicon extant, bearing 
the name of this author, of whom however nothing except the name 
is certainly known ; he is supposed to have lived in the 5th or 6th 
century after tho Christian era. That which has come down to us is 
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Baid to be only an epitome of the original, but of this aBsertion no 
proof can be made. It has the appearance of rough notes put down 
in the course of reading, rather than of a finished work, and consists 
chielly of short cxplaiiatious of unusual Greek words, or forms of 
words, and technical teriiis. It was not known until the 16Lh century. 
But one manuscript, in tho library of St. Mark at Venice, is said to be 
preserved, and that is full of abbreviations, and has many erasures; 
which accounts for the great corruption of the text, in spite of the 
hibours of rnituy able editors. Tho first edition was tlmt of Ahlus, 
1513, folio; the most complete that of Alberti, I74fi, 2 vols. folio, of 
which the second volume was published by Uubnken iii 17(50. This 
edition has a copious body of Prolegomeua, coulaiuing all that can 
be said concerning this author. 

If ESY CUIUS, named tlic Illustrious, of Miletus, lived in the 6tli 
ceuturj^, and wrote a universal history in six parts, from llelus down 
to his own age. Some extracts of it have been preserved ; which, 
with an abridgment of the * Lives of the lHiili)SO)ihers,* chiefly from 
Diogenes Laertius, are edited in one volume by Mettraius, 1013; he 
also w'l'otcf the reign of JustinuH. (Photins, lUhl.^ 09.) 

llKSYCilllJS was a common name under tho (.1 reek empire ; wc 
find many ecclesiastics and martyrs so called. For a list of those coa* 
cei’ulijg whom somotbing is known, see Fabriciiis, * r>ibl. Gr.,’ Jib. V. 
c. fi, and the Prolegcfuieua to Alberti’s edition of tin* Lexicon. 

IIEVE'LIUS. .IDANNES, or more jiropcrly JOANNES HKVEL, 
a Polish astronouif'r of great (uiiiiieiice, was born at Dan/ig, of a noble 
family, January 28, 1011. After visiting tho principal countries of 
Eiiro ])0 <l():{UdM), ho. roturned to his native city, and was occupied in 
businesK or })iibliu afTiiirs till 1639, when, by tln^ adviu** of Crugor, 
wliosc ]inpil ho had boon, lie; applioil himself almost exclusively to the 
study of astronomy. In 1041 ho built an observatory in his own lioitsi*. 
:iiid furnished it with a quadrant and soxlaut of tlirctr and four feci 
diameter, together with largo tclcscofies constructed by hiinsolf. Ills 
scientific pursuits did not however preclude his being elected consul 
in JG51, to which distinction his rank in society and ]ihilu.<ophic 
character entitled him, ami of which ho continued to tUseliargc the 
duties to tlic tiino of his death. In 1647 ho iiuhlishcd a dcKeription 
of the liiuon, under the niiiiie of ‘ Sdciiographia* ((icdaiii, folio), to 
which was added a representaiioii of thi: other planets as seen by the 
teliscope. In 1654 a^qicarcd his treatise ‘Do Motu Luniw Libratorio* 
(Gedaui, folio), in the ftirui of a lctit(!r to KiecieJi, whondii he gave an 
explanation of the iibratiou of the moon. (Moutuchi, Mlist. des 
MutliGm.,* tonic ii. p. 638.) To those succeeded aii account of the 
cfclipBcs of 1654 : n treatise, ‘Dc Natura Maturni Iwicici ejusque Pha- 
sibiis’ (1656) ; ‘ Ohsorvations on the Transit of Mcnairy’ in 1661, to 
which he added an account of tht% transit of N'euus in 1639, as observed 
by iloiTox ((iedani, 1661); ‘ Ob-Morvatioiis of the Comids of 1664 ami 
1665.’ published in 1665 and 1666 ; and in ir»68 appeared his ‘ (lomcto' 
graphia.’ In 1672 ap]icarcd an epistle to Dhlciihiirg on the comet of 
that year; and in 1673 tlie first part of the ' Machitia Ccnlcstis* was 
published. It was this last w’ork which gave rise t<i jiiihlic controversy 
between ITevelius and Dr. Uookc, who published * Aniinad. in Mach. 
Cclost. Hevolii/ Loud., 1674, in 4to. TIeveliua always imagined that 
better ob.scrvatioDs could be made with plain sights than with tclo- 
scopes. Hooke recoiiiiiieiided the use of tho latter to Uevcliiis on the 
receipt of a coj>y of his ‘ Cometograi»hia,* and Home correspoudeiice 
took place, which W’as illcrea^-'ed into a quarrel by the dictaiorial 
manner of ITooke in the w'ork just cited. TIalley was requested by the 
itoyal Society of London to visit ITevelius at J>anzig, and judge of the 
goodness of his observations. 'J'his voyage, which was made in 1679, 
produced a report from Halley highly favourable to Iluvelius. In 
1664 llevelius was elected a member of tlio lieynl Society of London. 
In 1 679 be sustained considerable loss by the doKtrnction of his lion.se 
and observatory by fire. The whole of his instruments and library 
were destroyed, including mo.st of the copios of the second part of his 
‘ Machiiia Coolcstis,’ which bad only been publislieil that year. This 
aecond part is now' extremely rare. This accident appears only to have 
had the efieet of iucreasiug his ardour in the pursuit of UHtruiiorny, 
for ho shortly after erected a new observatory, though on a loss 
magnificent scale; and by 168,6 he had another volume of observations 
ready for publication. He had now been occui»icd forty nine years as 
an <>b8ervcr, and bad attained sixty-throe years, the climacteric, ns it 
used to be called, of lifi*, for which i-eason this volume (the lust pub- 
lished during his lifetime) is entitled * Annus Climacicricu.V His 
posthumous works aro * Firuiumontiim Sobieskiauum* (1690) and 
‘Prodromus Astroiiomioc’ (1691). He,; died at Danzig, universally 
respected, in 1687-88, and in his sovonty-sixth year. During his life- 
time he carried on an active correspondence with most of tho learned 
men of Kui'ope. The Jotters of his correspondents, and numerous 
observations, in 17 folio volumes, were purchased of his family by 
M. Dclille in 1725, and some of these were published by J. P. KoLlius 
in the supplement to the ninth volume of tho ‘ Acta Eruditorum,’ 
sect. viii. p. 359 : the rest are at the Iloyal Observatory at I’aris. His 
relation, J. E. Olholi; published a considerable number of letters written 

to him in 1683. - , . , 

IleveliuB comes next to Flamsteed among tJio men of liis day, as a 
diligent and accurate observer of the heavens. His ‘ Firmameutum 
Sobieskianum ' is a standard catalogue of htars, cuutaiuing tho places 
of 950 stars known to the aucieuts, 603 observed by himself, and 373 
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southern stars b}' Halley. For a full account of all bis labours, see 
Delambro, ‘ Hist Astrou. Mod.,' voL ii. pp. 434-184 ; see also Woidlvr, 

I ‘Hist. Astrou.,' p. 485. 

HEYOEN, JOHN VAN DER, a very omiueut Dutch painter, born 
at (lorcum about 1637. Ho is one of tho most admirable painters of 
external^ arcbit«;ctiire of tho Dutch, and iudeed ranks high among 
the architectural painters without retbreuce to country or school. His 
views of temples, piilaces, churcho<«, cities, and couiitry-hoiisos, aro not 
only painted with remarkable precision os w'cll as minuteneas of detail, 
but his miniature-like finishing is combineil with admirable keeping of 
the masses, very striking otibets of light and shatie, and a clear and 
powerful tone. The value of his early works is enhanced by their 
being adorned with figures by A. Van der Velde, after whose death, 
in 1672, Van der Ucydoii very successfully imitated his manner. His 
drawings, both in Imiiau ink and red cbnlk, are highly valued, as aro 
also his udmiralilo etchings. He died iii 1712 at Anisterdnm. 

HKVLTN, PETER, was born in 1 GOO, at Burford in Oxfordshire, 
and studied at Oxfonl, where ho took his dt gree «)f l).D. lie gave 
lectures on history and cosmography in that university ; and alter- 
wards, in 1625, he published Lis ‘ Micrucoamos/ or (IcRcriptiou of the 
globe, which met with great success, and was nqirinted several times 
with alterations and additions, ifeyliii was appointed chaplain in 
ordinnr}' to King Charles 1., who presented him to several livings, of 
which ho was afterwards deprived in the rebellion, when his own 
property also was confi.*'caUil. On the restoration of Charles II. 
he was made Hiib-deaii of Westminster, and he dii^d in 16ij2. He 
wrote a largo number of works on the ndigi4)iis anti political contro- 
versies of tho tiiui'B, several of which were in the first inatiince 
(lublishod under an aKsiiincd name. Jlo wjis a very doeidod follower 
of Laud in his theological views, belonging to the extreme section of 
what is termed lhi‘ High C'hurclt party. Among his principal tvorks 
are, a ‘ Defence of the Church (»f England ; * ‘ C’ypriatius Aiigliciis, or 
a Life of l>iMhor» Laud;' a ‘History of Tithes;* a ‘ Ilihtory of tho 
iSubbath;' ‘Tlieoh»gia Veleruiri, the Sum of tho Christian Religion 
eoiituined in tho ('rood, according to tho Greeks and Latins;' ‘Exaitieii 
Jlistoricuiii, or a liiscovery and ICxainniiitioii of the Mistakes and 
Defects of somo Modern IlistorirH,' a work which led to a controvorsy 
with Thomas Fuller, whose * Cluirch History ’ Hey tin attacked with 
great asperity ; ‘Cosmography;’ ‘ Ecclesia Kestanrata, ortho Histoty 
of the Reformation of tho Church of Krmlatid;’ * History of Epis- 
copacy also various works ac^aiiist C'alvinisin. 

IIEYNE, (!JHU. GOTTLOB, born at Cheninitz in Saxony in 1729, 
Htudi<Kl at licifizig, and distinguished himself oarly as a classical 
scholar. The chair of eloquence and poetry in tho University of 
Gottingen having become vacant by tho death <if J. M. Oosiicr, Htyuo 
was appointed to it in 1763. From that time till his death Heyue 
vras one of the must distinguished members of that learned iiistitiitiou, 
who.se reputation ho greatly contributed to uphold both by his lectuivs 
and by his publications. The flepartmetit to whicli Heyiie particularly 
applied liiiiiself was that of classical criticism and the illustration of 
the writings of the siiicieuts, by showing how they ought to ho studied 
with rcfcreuco to thc! luauuers and character of their respective ngt*B. 
He published his ideas on these subjects in his notes to the * Biblio- 
theca ’ of ApolI(Hlorii.s, and afterwards in numerous dirisortations 
iuHcrlod ill tJio ‘ IVausactiuns of thu University of (j(ittiiigeii.' Jlis 
disci]doB M. Hernianii, \'oss, Mariso, and others, have followed in tho 
samu path. Heyue's ‘ Optiscula Acadeiiiica,' 6 voJa 8vo. Gotti iigeii, 
178.0-1815, contain many Jearnod and valuable <!iHr|uisiLioiis on auctout 
histor}'. iloyiio published editions of Homer, rimiar, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Epictetus, Virgil, Tibullus, &c., all enriched with ample coiriiiieu- 
taries. Ills ‘ Antiquitrischc AiifsiiLze,* in 2 vols., arc essays on tlio 
history of ancient art. As librarian to tho University of Gottingen 
he introflucoil an excellent method of cataloguing tho books of that 
extensive collection, which under hi.^ Biipe.riutendcucit iiicruasHd pro- 
digiously, both ill number of works and value. Hcyiic3 died at 
Gottingen at a very advanced age, in July 1814. His life, wliieh has 
boon written at some length by ids soii-izidaw ilecron (Svi*, Gottingen, 
1813), contains an interesting account of the lUniciiIties that this 
scholar had to encounter in early life. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN, one of our earliest dramatic writers, lived in 
the first half of the 16th century. Ho was prohably a native of 
Lomluu, was educated at Oxford, and ]>osscsscd lands at North Mims, 
in Berks, where ho is supposed to have made tho acquaintance of his 
neighbour Sir TJioiiius Jdcirc. This lover of wit introduced him at the 
court of Henry VTll., wl'.ere his musical skill as a player on the 
virginals, and his liveliness, both in society ami in Ids writings, gained 
him high favour. T4> (..bjooii Mary ho was further recommended by 
Lis zealous attachment to the Romish Ghiirch. in the reign of 
Edward \'J. he was accused of plotting agaiiint the govoi'Diiiout, and is 
said to have with diilieiilty esca]ied tho halter. Ho retired to the 
cozitineut, and died about 1565, at Mechlin, in Bnibaiit. Hoywood’s 
dramatic pieces stiiiid between the minLclu-x)luyH and moral-plays on 
tho one hand, and the elaborated drauius on the otlier. “ They may 
properly and strictly,” says Mr. Collier, in his ‘ llintory of Dramatic 
j’oetry,' “be called interludes — a sx^ecies of writing of which ho has a 
claim to be considered the iiiveutur.*’ Tho curliest of them, * A mery 
I'lay between the I'anlouer and the Frere, the (Jurato and Neybour 
Pratte/ was not printed till 1533, but must have boon written before 
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1521. In Dodaley’s 'Old Flays’ will be found his ' Play called the 
Voure P. P., a new and a very inery Euterludc of a Palmer, a Pardoner, 
a Potycary, a Pedlar/ which is a fair specimen of his uudratnatic 
aiTongemeuts and of the grotesque coarseness of his humour. Among 
the o^er prodiictious bearing his name was a posthumous volume of 
* Woorkes/ 157(1, 4 to, which contains proverbs in verse, and six 
hundi'ed epigrams, by which in bis own time be was probably best 
known. In respect of them, and to distinguish him from a later play* 
writer [ITKywooD, TuomasJ, he is not unfrequenily called 'The 
Epigrammatist.* 

HEY WOOD, THOMAS, was a well-known dramatist who lived hi 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., thougli, like many of 
bis contemporaries, the dates of his birth and death are unknown. He 
has been compared to the Spaniard l«opo do Vega for fertility, and in 
bis preface to the * English Travellers’ has himself acknowledged that 
there are two hundred and twenty plays in which ho bad either au 
entire hand, or at least a main finger.” The jiraclice of two or more 
authors uniting to form one play was very coinnioii among our old 
dramatists [Chkttle, IJemiiv]. Of all these ])icce8 about twenty-four 
ore left, of which 'A Woman killed with Kindness,’ published iu 
Dodsley’s ' Collection,* is much admired. 

liEZEKrAH, King of Judah, was the son of Ahaz, and was born 
B,C. 751. At the ago of twenty-five he succeeded his father, and the 
events of his resign are recorded in the Second Book of Kirig.^, iu the 
Second Book of Chronicles, and iu Isaiah. He abolished tlm idolatry 
practised by his father, even breaking to pieces " the brazen serpemt 
that Muses had made,'* which had l>ecomo an object of worship. He 
purified the temple, restored the Levites to their functions, invited 
the tribt‘S of Israel to iittend the passover, and did all he could to 
ro-ostiiblish the Avorship of the ti'iie Cod. In temporal afikirs he 
displayed a like energy ; ho threw ofl* the Assyrian 3 *oke to which his 
falhor bad subiuitted himself iu order to ol>taiii the aKsistanee of 
TiLdath-Piloser against Beziu king of Syria, who however had tsikeii 
tribute from Ahaz, and distressed him but strengthened him not.*' | 
IJezekiah soon after his uceesBioii carried on a auccessful war against i 
the Pliilistines, but in the fourth year of Ids reign, Shalmaneser (also I 
known as Surgori), the BUCce^-aor of Tiglath-Pllcsrr, attacked Hoshea, 
king of Israel, captured most of his towns, took Samaria after a long 
siege, and carried away the ten tribes into ca]itivity. Hezekiah was 
]nobably alarmed at this approach of the Assyrian power, and seems 
to have sought the assistance of Tirhakah, king of Upper Egypt. In 
the fourteenth year of his reign the fears of Hezekiah were realised, 
Beimachcrib imaded Judam with ii large army; and though there is 
no account in Uie Scriptures of any battle with the JOgyptiaiis, yot the 
expressiuns iu 2 Kings, chap xviii., that trusting to Egypt was leaning 
on a bruised reed, and the passage in Isaiah (chap, xxvii.) of Tirhakah 
having come forth to war, renders it probable that a battle did occur ; 
and this is confirmed by the discoveries made by Mr. Bayard in that 
part of the ruins of Kiiieveh now colled Koyunjik, where a rc^cord has 
been found in the palace, supposed to have been built by himself, of 
six years of Scnuaclicrib's reign. Tiiis record consists of an inscription 
iu tho cuneiform character on a series of c:uIoasal bulls. The 
inscription has been translated by Dr. IJincksof Dublin, and by iSir 
11. C. ISawliuson. The variations are not iiiateriul, and the record 
almost entirely agrees witli the »Scri})tures. ’riiis record states that 
the Egyptians were defeated ; it then redates the subujis'ioii of Heze- 
kiah, and the carrying away of talents of gold and 8U0 of silver 
(iu 2 Kings it is said 300), the treasures of Lis palace, and his sous and 
daughters. Tiien^ is also a distinct account of the taking of Lachish, 
and a represontatiou of the suppliant messengers of Hezekiah ; but it 
does nut claim the taking of Jc rusalem, and tliere is no allusion to 
the destruction of the Assyrian army by tho plague, v-thc angel of the 
Lord who '^smoto in the camp of tho Assyrians an hundred fourscoie 
and five thousand,” after which Sennacherib returned and dwell iu 
Babylon. Herodotus Las related also the failure of iSeimuclierib, but 
as his information was from an Kgyjitian source it takes a pc^culisu* 
colouriug. Ho says feiennacherib, invading Egypt, was atlueked in the 
night by myriads of ficld-micc, wliich ate the bow-strings, cpiivers, 
strups of shields, &c., fo that his (‘oldiers lied in great dii^urder. The 
Scriptures relate that he was killed by Lis sous. 'J'his is uot found iu 
the record, but he was succeeded by Ecarhaddon several years after 
Ids return from Judwu. The next events in tho life of Hezekiah were 
the going back of tbe shadfiw on tho dial of Ahaz, as a proof of the 
Lord's compliance with his prayer for lifo ; and the exhibiting of the 
treasures of the kingdom to the ambassador of ISlerodach-Baluda'i, 
king of Babylou, for wblnli Isaiah predicted that all should be carried 
awsy to that city. Hezekiah filed sfier a reign of twenty -nine years, 
and was succeeded by his son Mauasseh. 

HKyKES, GIOOUGE, an eminent English divine tmd philologist, 
was burn June 20, 1(>42, at Kewsham, in Yorkshire, where his parents 
were settled in a large farm. He was first st iit to the gramuiar-schoui 
of North Allerlou, and iu lOfii) to St. Juhu’s College, Oxford, whence 
ho removed first to Magdalen ColL ge, afterwards to Magdalen Hull, 
and in 1654 was chosen Ecllow of Lincoln College. In 1665 he bocamt; 
M.A., and was admitted into orders iu 1666. In 1G73 ho travelled 
with Sir George W’heler in France. In 1676 he was made chaplain to 
the Duke of Lauderdale, whom he accompanied iu the following year 
to Edinburgh, when his grace was appointed high commissioner to 


the Church of Scotland* In 1679 he was created D.D. nt Oxford, 
having received the same degree the year previous from the University 
of Glasgow. Between 1679 and 1688 he had several preferments, and 
in August was made Dean of Worcester. In l6SS ho refused to take 
the oaths of allegiance, fell under Busponi^ion in 1689, and in the 
month of February following was deprived. He was subsequently 
consecrated sufTragaii Bishop of Thetford by Archbishop Sancroft. 
He died of thqiptone, December 15, 1715. 

Dr. llickes was a man of general learning, deeply read in the 
fathers, and particuLirly skilful in the northern languages. UU 
controversial pieces on politics and religion, especially those against 
popery, are very' numerous, but for the most part have fallen into 
oblivion. The work which goes iiy the name of his ' Thesaurus, or 
Treasure of tho Northern Tongues,* iu 3 vols. fol., Oxford, 1705, is 
that which is most likely to sustain his literary reputation. 

HIE'UOCLES, the name of several Greeks 

1. JliEiiocLEs, a rhetorician of Alabanda, in Garia, lived in the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era. He excelled iu 
what Cicero termed the Asiatic stylo of eloquence. ('De Orut.,* ii 23 ; 
' Brutii!^,' c. 95.) 

2. JliKiiOCLKS, a Stoic philosopher, lived iu the time of Hadrian, or 
perhaps later. (' Gell.,’ ix. 5.) 

3. Hiekoulks, a lawyer, wnite a work on veterinary medicine, 
addressed to Cassianus Bussus, of w'hich three chapters are })reservocl 
iu the Hitli book of the ' Geopoiiicu,' 2 >ublislied by Needham, Cumb., 
1704, pp. 424, 425. 

4. JliEKOcLKs, who probably lived iu the 6th century, was the 
author of a work entitled ' Syuecdomos ’ (Si/i'citSi^/xfiv), that Im, “ A 
Travelling Companion/ which gives an account of the provinces and 
tc»wuH of tho Kastom empire. The ' Syriecdcnioa * is printed by 
WesHcliug in his ' Vetera liomanorum Itinera,* Amst., 

•5. JJiEKOOLES, pr.xfect of Bithyuia, and afterwards of Alexandria, is 
said by Lactautius (‘ In-st. Divin./ v. 2 ; ' De Morte Persoc.,’ c. 17) to 
have been the priiicirml adviser of the persecution of the Christians 
in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. IT<t also wrote two books 
against Christianity, entitled Adyoi tinKaK-riOm irphs rovs 
('Truth- Bo ving Words to the Christians'), iu which, uccoriling to 
Lactautiiis, " he endeavoured to show that the sacred jS(n'iptiires uvur- 
throw themselves by the con trad iclious with which tliey abimud; Jiu 
particularly hiBistcd upon .several texts as inconsistent with each other ; 
siiid imlocd on so many, and so distinctly, that one might suspect ho 
had Hometimo professed tho religion which he now attein]>tcd to 
expose. IJo chirlly reviled Paul and Peter, and the other disciples, us 
propngfltors of falsehood. He said that (Jhrist was banished by the 
Jews, and after that got together 9U() iiieu, and comiuittod rubbery. 
Hu eiideavoured to overthmw Christ's miracles, though he did nob 
deny the truth of them ; ami aimed to show that like things, or even 
greater, had bfcn done by Ai>olloniu8.** (‘ Inst. Divin.,' v. 2, 3.) 

6. J 1 iKiuieT.i'S, a celebrated Alexandrine philu.S(>pher of tho 
century, wrote a ‘Commentary upon tho Gulden Verses of Pythagoras/ 
which is still extant; and also a ‘ Discourse on l^'oroknowlodge and 
Fate,* of which Photius has preserved large i vtrncts. SSlobions Inis 
also preserved the IVagineiits of several other works, which are 
ascribed to Jlicroclos. Tl.e (.1 reck text of tlio ‘Commentary on the 
Gulden Verrcs of Pythagoras ’ was first published by Curlerins, Paris, 
1583; i-oprinted at London, 1654 ; and has also been imblished at 
London, 1742, and Paiiuu, 1744. The fragments of the ‘Discourse on 
Foreknowledge and I'^ale,' in which Hierocles atU'uiptsto reconcile tho 
free-will of man with tlie foa'ckriowledge of God, have been edited by 
Morell (Paris, 1593, 1597), end by Pearson (Loudon, 1655, 1673) ; tlm 
latter edition eontains tlie fragments of tho other works of Hierocles. 
A complete edition of his works was published by Needham, Cam- 
bridge, 1709. 'J'hc ‘Discourse on Foreknowledge and Fate* was 
trauslatod into French by ilcgnaiid, Lyon, 1560. Grotius translated 
part of this work into Latin iu his ‘ i;3CUtoutisc Philosophorum de Fato,’ 
Paris, 1624 ; Amst., 1648 ; reprinted iu the third volume of his theo- 
logical works, 1679. The ‘ Commentary on the Golden Versos ’ Iim 
been translated into English by Hall, London, 1657 ; Norris, London, 
1682; ItayiuT, Norw., 1797; and into French, by Dooler, Paris, 
1706. 

I'hcro is also another work, entitled ‘ Asiela ’ (’AtTreia), which 
contains au account of tho ridiculous actions and sayings of pedants, 
frequently printed with the editions of Hierocles ; but it was pro- 
bably written by another individual of the same name. This work is 
translated into English iu tho ‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for September 
1741. 

Hl^EllON L, succeeded bis brother Gelou, as tyrant or ruler of 
Syracuse, lie. 478. He committed many acts of violence, encouraged 
spies, and kept a mercenary guard about his person. He was ambi- 
tious of oxtoudiiig his dominion, and his attempts proved successful. 
After tho death of Tlieron, 2 >riuce of Agrigeutum, Hicrou defeated his 
son Thrasydams, who was soon after expelled by his countrymen, 
ilicruu took Naxus and Catiiiiu, and having driven away the iiihabit- 
autd from both towns, he replaced them by Syracusan and Folopomiesian 
colonists. He cLaugod the name of Catana into that of «Etna, and he 
himself iiHsiimcd the name of ^Etuious. Having joined liis ficot to that 
of the people of CuuiGO, lie succeeded in clearing the Tyrrhouiau sea 
of the Etruscan and other x>inites which infected it. Ilia chariots 
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rapefttedly won the prize at the Olympic ganien, and his buccgbs on 
thoBe oceaBionB formed the theme of Bome of the odes of Pindar, who 
was hiB guest and friend. iSschyluB, Simonidefl, PacchylidcR, and 
Bpicharmus, were also well received at the court of Hioron, who was 
fond of the society of learned men. Hieroii died at Catana, ii.C- 467, 
and was Bucceodod by his brother Thrasybulus, who had all his faults, 
without any of his good qualities, and was at last driven away by the 
Syracusans, who restored the government of the ^mmonwealth. 
(l)iodoriiH, xi. 48-66.) ./Klianus (ix. 1) gives Hieron credit for a much 
better character than Diodorus ; probably the latter part of his reign, 
after he had firmly established his authority, was better than the 
beginning. 



illElUiN II., son of Hierocles, a wealthy citizen of Syracuse, and 
a deifcendaiit of Oeloii, distinguish cd himself in early youtii by his 
lirilliiiiit qualities ; and lie served witii distinction under Pyrrhus 
in his Sicilian campaigns. After L'yrrhus hod suddenly abandoned 
Sicily, the Syracusans found themselves threatened on one side by the 
(*arthagiuiatis, and on the other hy the Mamertines, a band of Campa- 
nian mercenaries, who liad treaclierously taken possession of Messana. 
Tlie Syracusan troojis, being in want of a trusty leader, clioso Ilieron 
l)y acclamation, and the senate and citizens, after some demur, ratified 
the (Iioice, n.c, 27ri. By marrying the daughter of Leptiucs, a man 
of influence among the aristocratic party, ho scicured their siipjiort. 
Having led the army against the Mamertinos, he divided it into two 
bodies, in the foremost of which ho (ilaced the mercenaries in the pay 
of Syracuse, who hud of late shown a mutinous disposition, and 
ordered them to begin the attack. They did so, hut were overpowered 
hy superior numbers; and Hieron, instead of supporting them with 
his Syracusan soldiers, witlnlrew, and left them to be slaughtered hy 
the MatuerliiicB. He then n^cruited his army among his own country- 
men, and having deceived the MamertiTies, who were waiting for him 
at the pass of Tauruuieiiiiim, be marched round the westi-ru base of 
-lOtna, attacked and took Tyndaris, Abacronum.Myhe, and other towns, 
brfon^ the main hotly of the eiirniy could come to their relief, and 
lastly diffeated the main body itself in a pitched battle on the banks 
of the river bougaiius. He was on the ])oiiit of attacking Messana, 
when the (^urthagiiiiaii cummauder in Sirily, who was then in the 
island of Lij>ara, came to offer his mediation, hut in fact for the 
purpose of introducing a Carthaginian garriKun into Messana. In this 
object ]jc suc.ceodcd, having deceived hoLli parties ; and Ilieron, 
unwilling to bring on himself the whole iiiighl of Carthage, returned 
to Syracuse, where, through the influence of Le|iti]ios, he was pro- 
claimed king, 27<». Shortly after, MauiertincH at Messana 
quarrelled with the Carthaginians and drove tbrm out of the citadel, 
upon which the C^larthaginiaus invited Hieron to join his forces to 
Ilnurs, in onlcr to drive the Mamci-tinos out «if Sicily. Ilieniii having 
usBonted, encamped hipasclf under the %% alls of Messana on one side, 
and the Carthaginians fixed their Gami> on the other, whilst thiir 
squudran guaixled the strait. Tho Mamertiues meantime Jiud applied 
to the Unmans for assistance, claiming a eornmon origin with them os 
being descended from Mars, called Mamertus in the Oscan language; 
and Kome eagerly seized this opportunity of ohtainiiig a footing in 
♦Sicily. The cimsul Ajipius (]!1audius marched to Khegium, and having 
contrived to pass the strait in tho night, unobserved by the Cartha- 
ginian cruisers, he surprised ITieroii’s camp, routed tho soldiers, and 
obliged Hieron to soek for safety in flight. The consul next attacked 
the Carthaginian camp with tho same sunersH, and this was the begin- 
ning of tho first J'unic war, about n.c. 261 or 26,0. In tho following 
year the Romans took Tauromenium and Catana, and advanced to the 
walls of Syracuse, when Hieron sued for peace, which he obtained on 
condition of paying 100 talents of silver and supplying the Roman 
army with provisions. lie punctually fulfdled his engagement, 
remaining faithful to Komo during the whole of the war, and by his 
supplies wjiH of greet service to the Roman armies, cs[)Ocially during 
the long sieges t if Agrigentum and Libymum. Ilieron wtis included 
in the peace between Rome and Carthago, hy which his temtories 
were sccurod to liiin, and he remained in friendship with both states. 
He even nssipted Carthage at a very critical moment by sending her 
i'-upplics of provisions during the war which she had to sustain against 
the disbanded mercenaries. Tho period of p«5uc<5 which ehipsed 
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between tho end of the first and the beginning of tho second Punio 
wars, from rc. 241 to 218, waa gloriouB for Hieron and prosperous for 
Syracusa Commerce and agriculture flouririied, and wealth and 
population inoreased to an extraordinary degree. Hieron paid por- 
tioulv attention to the administration of the fiinanoes, and uaued wise 
regulations for the collection of tho tithe or tax upon land, which 
remained in force throughout Sicily long after his time, and arc 
mention^ with praise as the Lex Hieronica by Cicero (ii. and iiL * In 
Vexrem ). Hieron introduced tho custom of letting the tax to farm 
every year by auction. He ombeUished and strengthened Syiaouse, 
and built large ships, one of which, if we ara to trust tho account 
given of it by Athenccus (v. 40), was of most extraordinary dimensions 
and magnificence. This ship ha sent as a present to PtolomcouB 
Philadelphua Archimedes lived under Hioron's reign. When the 
se^nd Punic war broke out, Hieron continued true to his Roman 
alliance, and after the Trasymonian defeat he sent a fleet to Ostia with 
provisions and other gifts, and a body of light troops to the 
of Rome. He lived to see the battle of Cannro, after which his own 
son Qelon embraced Ijjie part of the Carthaginisas. Qelon however 
died, not without suspicion of violence, and Hieron himself, being 
past ninety years of age, died shortly after, ii.t;. 216, leaving the crown 
to his grandson TTioronymiis. With Hieron the prosperity and iude- 
pundcnce uf Syracuso may be said to havo expired. (Livy, Mil- and 
xxiii. ; Polybius, vii.) 



lUitiKli AluHruin. Ar.tuul nixu. Copiinr. Weight grains. 

HIERO^NYMUS, grandson of Hierun IT., king of Syracuso, auc- 
cceded him on the ilirouo at the age of fifteen 216), and under 
the guardianship of several tutors, among whom was Aiidroiiorus, his 
aunt's liusbnnd, who, seconded by other egrurtiers, and in order to 
niono{)oliHe tho confidence of the young king, indulged him in all his 
caprices and follies. The ci»urt of 8y mouse, which under Hieron was 
orderly and respectable, soon became os profligate os it had been 
under the younger Dionysius. Androuorus persuaded llienniyinus, 
against the dyin'; injunctions of his grandfather, to forsake the Roman 
alliaiic«i for that of Carthage, ancl inessengiTs for that purpose were 
sent to Hannibal in Italy, and also to the senate of Carthage, which 
gladly agreed to an alliance with Syracuse, in order to oficct a 
diversion against tho Romans. Hie l^rastor Appius Claudius, who 
governed that jiart of iSicily which the Romans had taken from the 
Carthaginians, sent mossengors to TTieronymuH to exhort him not to 
forge^t the old friendship existing between Jtonio aiifl Byracus(\ The 
messengers wei'o received cnntemptiioiisly, and tho young king 
snerringly asked them for some dcftails concerning tho battlo of Caimm, 
which had occurred not long before. War being at last declared hy 
Romo, JLieroijyiiius took tho field with 15,000 lueii : but a conspiracy 
broke out aniuug Lis soldiers, and ho was murdered, after a reign of 
only thirteen months. On tiiis news a popular insurrection took place 
at Syracuse, tho daugliters and granddaughters of Ilieron were 
murdered, arid royalty was aholishoil. But the people wore distracted 
by factions and by the iiiercenarios in their pay, and revolution suc- 
ceoded revolution until two adventurers of Syracusan extraction, but 
natives of Carthage, who had been sent by Hannibal to keep in cotiu- 
tonance the Cartluigiuian party in Syracuse, became possesHed of the 
chief power, and so provoked the Roman consul MarceJlus, that he 
laid siege to Syracuse. 



Coin of llioroii3’inus. 

nriti*«h MiiHcuin. Actual Silver. Wi-iirlit I-’-jI grain-i. 

IIIKRO'NVM US, a native of Canlia, or ( ^ardiapolis, a town in the 
Chf?rsonese of I’linicc, lived in the times of the inmicdiato sncceR.«ors 
of Alexander. J I o wrote a work entitled ‘Jfistorical Memoirs’ con- 
cerning the Buccesstirs of Alexander the Great and the wars which 
followid the death of that conqueror, whicli is mootioned by Suidos, 
and also by Dionysius of HiilicaruaRsus in tho preface to his history. 
The work of Jlic ronyiiius is unfortunately lost., Diodonm appears to 
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havo made use of it iu scsveral piii'ta of his work. Gerrard Vossius 
PDo Hiatoricis (hfocis,* b. 1, ch. xi.) diatiu'^uiahes Hieronyiuus of 
Ciirdia both from Tlieronyiima of Khodcs, a disciple of Aristotle, and 
from Hieronymtis the E^'jptian, who was goveruor of Syria under 
Aiitiochiia Sotcr, and wlio wrote n history of Phoenicia, quoted by 
Josephus, * Aiitiqii. Jiid./ b. ]. (See also Recherches sur la Via cLlea 
Ouvrof/es fic Jer/ime de Cardie^ nar TAbbd Sevin, in the M6moires dc 
rAratitUnic des Iiixcrlptiona ei UeUjaa-lMir^^ vol. xiih) ! 

lIJGDKiV, UANULPH or IIAIjPII, author of the * rolyohronioon/ 
\\-as 11 Beurdictino monk of St. Werburgh’a inouaHtery in Chester, 
where ho died at a great age, after having lived in the convent sixty- 
four years ; uccfirding to lisle in K167, according to Pits in 1*173. Gale 
;)i]bliaiied a portion of Uigdeu's original work in the ‘ Scriptoros,* xv., 
Ibl., Oxford, 1G91. .Tohn de Trevisa’s translation of the ‘Polychro- 
nicoii * was printed by Caxton in folio, in 1 482, in seven books, to 
wliicb Caxton added an eighth. The Cli ester Mysteries, cxhibiteil in 
that city in 1328, at the expense of the several trading corporations, I 
have been ascribed to Higdon. That a monk of the name of Handle, 
or Uauiilph, contemporary with lligden, had some cuiicem in them, 
there seems no doubt. It is liowever far from clear that lligden was 
himself the person. I 

HIGGINS or JfIGINS, JOHN, was bom about 1544. He was 
educated at Gxf(»rd, but whether he t(Jok a degree is uncertain. He 
Vit'canie a clergyman, and was employed ns a scliooliiiiuiter or tutor. 
Whilst so eiiiployiMl he compiled a manual for the use of his scholars, 
under the title of tlie PloscuJi of Terence,* which became u very 
]>(>pnlar Hchool-l'ocik ; he jmVilished likewise an enlarged aud amended 
c<iition of JIolcoL's Latin, English, aud Frencli Dietioiinry (folio, 1572), 
and the * Noiiieuclator * of Junius. But lie is best known us one of 
the eontrihiitors to the ' Mirror for Magistniies,' of which he edited in 
1574 a new edition, and to which he wrote a new * Induction, ’ and 
supplied fort 3 »^ legciid-s relating mostly to tlie mythical liistory of 
Kiiglarid. In one of tl»e ‘ envoys,' ho ti*lls us that he <lid not “take 
the i»ain to learn tlie tongues and write *’ until ho was twenty ; that 
IVeiicli ami Latin were Ids chief studies; and that he ]mblishcd his 
part of the ‘Mirror for Magistrates* when tliirty. One stanza from 
the introtlueUon will give a fair specimen of his manner, and at the 
same time snjtply iiil'ormaliuu on the nature of the poem, lie tells 
us that he bouglit the book on which he was then cnii ployed in making 
additions, and goes on to euiimeraio those who were celebrated 
therein ; — 

“ Some ]ir.rdy \\crn kinfifs <»r hif;b cstaic, 

Atid sonic \v«;rc dukes and c:inio of regal rare ; 

Some jiritiees, lords, and jiidge«i grnil, that sat<* 

Til emuieil still, deereriiig evcM'y case. 

Some other, knightH, that vices did embrace; 

Some griillemen ; some poor exalted high ; 

\ et every owe had played his tragedy.** 

The ^Mirror for Miigistnites * went tlirongli many nditiniis from its 
first apiieaniiice as Lidgate's ‘l'*all of I’riuoes* to its latest shape in the. 
itii]ires.Mon of KilO. 'l*lu‘ dale of the death of Higgins is not known; 
he was probably living in 1*102, as in that year a controvt^rsial tract 
of* Christ's Descent into ilell’ was writtim and ]iiddishod by him. 

II IGlIMOUJi], .TOSEl'Jl, a portrait aud historical painter of some 
reputation in his day, wa-^ born in London in iiift2. Hu was the 
nephew of Highmore, scrjea]it‘]iaiutcr to Williarii JIL, and was 
uri^iuiilly bred to the law; but having a dccidud disposition for 
})aintiiig, lie gave uf> tlie law, and became the pupil of Sir Goilfn^y 
Kneller, in whose stylo ho painted. *J'hc city' was the first field of 
his labours, wliouco he removed to Jjiiicolu s-luu-Eields, where ho 
paiiit'.'d a sot of iiortralls of the Knights of the Order of the Bath, 
wliicli has been engraved by Jolin I’iiie. Ilighmorc was a man of 
much gimeral iiiforuialiun ; he had a good knowledge of anatomy, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with perspective. Ho used to attend 
Glie.'teldeu's lectures, and he inado tiie drawings for his treatise on 
anatomy : we owe to him also one of the best practical books on 
persjicetivo, * The Practice of Perapoctive, on the princi^iles of Dr. 
Brook Taylor, in a iSeries of Ji^xumples, from the most siinjilo aud 
easy to the must complicated and dillicult ('.ases,* London, I7fi3. He 
published also a criilual exaiiiiiiatiou of the apotheosis of James I., 
paint ed by Hu bens on thf> cM^iling of the Banquetiug-House at White 
hall. Highmore painted many iiortraits of royalty, nobility, and 
gentry, one of tho best of which is that of Young, tin* poet, at All 
Souls' i;<dlegc, Oxford. His liistf>rlcal pieces .arc of little merit : one of 
the best, * ) I agar and Ishuiael,* was ]ireseiited by him to the Foundling 
liospitul. Highmore )>aiiited several picturo.s from the works of 
Kichardson the novelist, Luit his chief works are taken from the 
Scriptures. He died at Canterbury in 1780, in the house of his 
daughter, who wa.s married to one of the prebendaries of that city, 
aud he was buried in the cathedral. 

lilLA'IMDN, SAINT, the founder of monastic institutions in 
Palcstiue, was bora at Tabatha, near ( laza, about 2'Jl. His ]>arciits, 
who were heathens, sent him at an linrly age to Alexandria to pursue 
his fitudies, where he made great progress in philosopliy aud literature. 
Having been converted to tin; Christian religion, he resolved, in imi- 
t.itiiJii of Antonins, with whom lie had spent two mouths in the deserts 
of Egypt, to retire from the world. Accordingly, on Ills return to 
l^alc'slin**, he divided among his relatives the ]»ropt*rty wliiclt his 
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parents had loft him, and retreated at the ago of fifteen to the desert 
country south of Gaza. After remaining iu this place for twenty-two 
years, during which time he practised the greatest austerities, his repu- 
tation for sanctity became so great that numbers of people resorted to 
him iu order to be cured of their diseases. According to Jerome, 
llilarion performed the greatest miracles; and “wiis so full of the 
power of the Holy Gho.st as to be able to discover, from the smell of 
the bodies and .^he clothes of men, or of anything else they had but 
touched, to what particular demon or to what vice they wore severally 
subject.*’ llilarion afterwards went to Egypt, and sut:ces8ivoly visited 
Sicily, Dalmatia, and Cyprus, where he died about the year 371. 
We are informed by Jerome that, “by the intliicncn of Hilarion’s 
example, innumerable monostcrioB began to be founded through all 
Palestine.” 

The life of Hilarion has boon written by Jerome, and is printed iu 
vol. iv., jiart iL, pp. 74-90, of the BoiuMlietine edition of his works. 

HTLA'HIITS, SAINT, wjis born at Poitiers, of which place In; was 
afterwards made bishop about 350. He is distinguished iu occlcsiaH' 
tical history by the active purl which ho took against tlie Arians during 
the reign of Constantius. He was banished by this emperor to Phrygia, 
shortly after he had been elected Bishop of Poitiers, on account of his 
defence of Athanasius, in the council of BtViers, against Saturn inus, 
bishop of Arles. In the Eiist he continued his (ixcrlions iu favour of 
the Catholic faith. In 3.59 he attended the council of Seloucia in 
Isiiuria, which had hoeii summoned by order of Constantius, and boldly 
defended the doctrine of the Trinity against the Arian bishops, who 
formed the majority of the eoiincil. He afterwards followed the 
deputies of the.* council to the emperor's court, aud prcsontoil a petition 
to Constantius, in which he desired permission to dispute, publicly 
with the Arians iu the emperor's presence. In order to get rid of so 
Ibriiiidable an opponent, the Arians, it is said, induced the emperor to 
senul him away from the court; but [previous to his departure, llilarius 
wrote ail invective against ('onstantius, in which he deuoimced him 
as Anti-Christ, aud dt;scrib(;d him as a person who had only professed 
Christianity in order that ho might deny (Christ. After the Catholic 
bishops had recovered their liberty under Julian, Hilariii.s assembled 
several councils iu Gaul for the re-establishmcnt of the (Jatiiolic faith 
and the condemnation of Arlim bishops. He also travelled in Italy 
for the same purpose, aud usoii every exertion to purify the churches 
of that country from all Arian heresies. When Auxeiitius wai 
appointed Bisho)> of Milan by the hhiqieror Yaloutiuiau iu 3G4, 
Hilarius presented a petition to the emperor, iu which he denounced 
Aiiximtius as a heretic. ’I'huugh this charge was denieti by Aiixontins, 
Hilarius still continued bis attacks upon his orthodoxy, and created 
so much confusion iu the city that he wiis at length ordered to retire 
to his own diocese, where he died shortly a(ter wards, in the your 3tj7. 

The most important of IJilarius's works are : 1, ‘ Twelve Books 

cxHiceriiiug the Trinity;’ 2, ‘A 'i'reatiso on Synods,* atlt^lrossed to tin.? 
bishops of Fj-auce and Britain, in which he gives an account of thi; 
creeds whicli had been adopted by the Kastvirn churches since tlu; 
Council of Nice; 3, * Three Discourses addressed to Coustaiitius,' on 
the Ariaii controversy; 4, ‘A Commentary on St. Matthew;* 5, ‘A 
CuiJimeutary on theFsaluis* (these commentaries are entirely taken 
from the eoinmoutarios of St. Augiistiue) ; (», ‘A Hook «)f Fragments,’ 
which euntuius extracts from several of tlit^ last works of Hilarius. 

I'he writiiiL'B of Hilarius are very obsciinj, aud often tiiuiitclligible, 
wbieh is principally owing to his fundue.^s for antithesis and meta- 
phorical ex]>reHsioiis, and to the length and intricacy of his [leriods. 
J'hough lie was very severe in condemning tlio erroneous ujiijiious of 
others, he ditlcred iu many particulars frooi the doctrines of the 
Cailitdic Church, especially iu respect to tlie person of Christ ; he held 
also that the souls of xueu are material. 

The works of Hilarius have been publishod by Mirious, Paris, 15M ; 
Enusmus, Basel, 1523, reprinted 152G, 1535, 155**, 157<i; Gillot, Paris, 
1572, reprinted with several iruprovemeuts IfiOo, 1631, 1652; by the 
Benedictines, Paris, 1693 ; the M.arquis de Maifei, Verona, 1730; and 
ObertLiir, 4 vols. 8vo, 1781-88. 

(Du Pill, RcvlcxidxticaJI. J/iator^, vol. ii., pp. 61-79, English translation ; 
Larduer, Credihility^ }Vorks^ vol. iv., pji. 178, 179.) 

HILA'HJIJS, a native of Sardinia, was made deacon of Home about 
A.D. 354. He is frequently mentioned by Jerome (‘ Adv. Liicif.') as a 
rigid Luciferiau, a sect which derived its name from Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagliari, iu Sardinia, who separated from the church ou account oi‘ the 
absolution that had been granted to those Catholics who had hecome 
Arians during tho rcigu of Coustaiitins. llilarius wrote several works 
in favour of the opinions of Lucifer ; iu which he maiiitainod, among 
other things, that Arians and all other liorotics ought to be baptized 
again when they were converted to the orthodox faith. 

Hilarius is generally supposed to have been the author of a 
ineiitary * on thirteen of SL Paul's Epistles, which is usually printfd 
with the works of St. Ainbrosu; and also, though this is more doubtful, 
of ‘ (juuistioncB in Vetus et Novum Testamoutum,’ usually joined with 
St. Augustine's works. The Benedictine etUtors of SL Ambrose iuforiii 
us that tlie inatiuscrifits of the ‘ Commentary * ou St. Paul's Epistlc.-i 
differ considerably', and that iu some parts there ap/iear to bo interpo- 
lations of long p:iBsages. This commentiiry is said by Du I'iii to be 
“olear, plain, aud litoral, and tfi give the moaning of tlio text of 
St. Paul well enough ; but it gives very dilfereiit c.xplanatiuus from 
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St. Auguatine in thoso places wLIch concern predestination, provoca- 
tion, grace, and free-will.” 

HILA'IIIUS,^ SAINT, was burn in 401, and became bishop of 
Arelato (Arles) in 429, on the death of Honomtus, who had besen the 
means of oonvcrtitig him to Christianity. Hilarius was distinguished 
by the holiness of his life and his zeal for monastic institutions; but 
lie is more known in ecclesiastical history f)n account of Ilia controversy 
with Leo, bishop of Romo. Oelidoxiius, bishop of Vesoiltio (Beson^on), 
who hud been deposed from his office by a council, at which Hilaiius 
had presided, apjiealed to Leo against this decision. Leo gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity of extending the power of the Homan see, 
and accordingly reinstated Celidoiiius in his bishopric. Hilarius 
strongly opposed the decision of Leo ; but hia opposition only drew 
upon him the enmity of the Roman bishop, who soon found an oppor- 
tunity of depriving Hilarius of the bishopric of Arelate. Several of 
tho Gallic bishops, 'whom he bad oileiided liy the severity with which 
he had enforced the discipline of the church, accused him of various 
occlesinstical oileuces ; and Leo accordingly, supported by a resci-ipt 
of tho Kui]ieror Valoutiuian JTl., deposed Hilarius from this exercise 
f»f his episcopid duties. Hilarius however still continued to possess 
great iuflueuce in his diocese, in which he died in 449. 

Hilarius was highly esLetmicd by all his coutuuiporaries ; in'cn lico, 
after his doatli, declared that he was an upright and pious iiiau. 
(' Hpistles of Leo,’ 306.) The writings of Hilarius are lost, with tho 
exception of a life of Mouoriitiis, a letter to Pmcheiius, and a poem 
upon the beginning of Genesis; which are published by Quesiiell, at 
the end of Leo’s works, J'aris, His life of Hoiioratus has also 

been published by Geiiebrard, J'.aris, 157S, .and from a dilTereut text 
l>y Harralis, in his ^Chrou. sanct. insul. Leriu..’ Ltigd., tho 

latest reprint is tlwit of Salinas, in the ‘ 0])cra Vinceiitii Liriiiensis et 
Jlihirii Architensis,’ Rom., l7tU. 

JllLA'UHTS, a native of Sardiniii, succeeded Leo I., or the Great, as 
bishop of Home in tiie year 462. Ho had been employed by Leo in 
iinportiiut affairs ; among others he was sent as legate to the council 
of ICphesuB, 449, against tho Kutychlous, and was well versed in matters 
coucuruiug the discipline of the church, which he displayed great zeal 
in enforcing. He interfered in tho election and consecration of bisbups 
by their metropolitans in France and Sfiain, and ho justiiiod his inter- 
ference by alleging tho jire-eminence of tho see of Itome over all the 
sees of the west, a ]ir«-erniiienco which he however acknowledged, in 
one of his letters, to be derived from the hhupuror s favour. Ho also 
forbade bisliops nominating their successors, a jiractice which was 
then frei|iic]it. He however did not declare elections or nominations 
to be illcgdl merely frmii bis own authority, but asHeiubled a council 
to decide on those questions. Hilarius died at Romo in 467, and was 
succeeded by •Siniplieiu.s. 

IIILDKRUANI). [GuKimiiy Vll.J 

11 ILL, AARON, was burn at Beaufort Buildiugs, in tho Strand, 
I(i554-Sfi, and having been deprived of an extensive family estatu by 
ills father's impriideiico, was left dependent on his mother and grand- 
mother. He was educated ut Westminster school, and in his sixteenth 
year went to Constantinople wdth the design of visiting the .I^Jnglish 
ambassador. Lord 7’aget, who 'W’as a relation of his motlier. The 
nobbsmau received him kindly, and provided him with a tutor, with 
whom ho travellcii through a great part of the Hast. Having subse- 
quently lost bis kiusiiiaii’s favour, he was engaged by Sir William 
^VeDtwortl), of Yorkshire, as his travelling companion through Kuropc. 
Gii his return he wrote in 1709, a ‘History of the Ottoman Knipire,’ 
compiled from materials collected at the Turkish court, and about 
the same time was made ‘muster' of I)rury Luue theatre. At this 
time he wrote his first tragedy of ‘ Klfrida.’ lie started .several com- 
mercial projects with iudiiieront success, and in 1736 withdrew to 
Pluistow, in Essex, where he devoted himself to study. Here he 
tninslated Voltaire's tragedy of ‘ JMoropc?,’ and lived just long enough 
to see it }iroduccd. Ho died in 1749-;/0. Aaixin Hill wrote about 
fifteen pieces, of which only tw'o are now remembered, ‘ Alziru,’ and 
‘ Zara/ both of which are adaptations from Voliaire. 

HILL, Silt JOHN, was born about 1 71 6, and began life as apprentice 
to an apothecary in London, in which capacity he gained that know- 
ledge of botany which is his only claim to lionoiirablo notice : though 
being possessed of lively parts, izidiistry, and impudence, ho managed 
to obtain in bis lifetime no little notoriety. Ho pushed liis way into 
fashionable life; published a f^ishioiiablo and scandalous newspaper 
called the ‘Inspector;’ made, puffed, and sold quack Tnedicines ; and 
yet found time to compose a great number of works, many very 
voluminous, principally on botanical subjects. Ho was very desirous 
to obtain admission into the Royal Society; but being rejected, on 
account of his equivocal character, he published in revenge a ‘ Review 
of the Works of tho Royal Society,* 4to, 17ol, in rirliciile of that 
body, w'hich of course sealed bis exclusion from it for ever. Hill 
obtained a Scotch dijiloma of medicine, and ussumed the title of 
Sir John in virtue of a Swedish order of knighthood presented to him 
by the king of Sweden in exchange for a jiresont of his botanical 
publicatiouB. He died in I77fi. The following we some of his most 
considerable works: — ‘History of the Materia Medica,’ 4to, 17ol; 

‘ General Natural History,’ 1748-52, 3 vols. foL ; * British Herbal,’ 
1756, fob ; ‘Vegetable System,’ 1759-75, 26 vols. fob, a maguificeDt 
hook, contoming 1600 plates, published at 38 guineas ploin, and 16U 


coloured; ‘Constitution of Timber from its Early Growth,’ fol., 
liTo, a work highly praised by Haller. (Watt, lUhl. Pritann.j- and u 
Short Accowit of the Life, .(r., of Sir J. Hill, Ediiib.. 1779.) 

ROWLAND, VISCOUNT, was bom on the lltli of August 
li-ii i*i^ village of Frees in Shropshire, wlicre his father, John 
H’ resided till the death of his brother. Sir Rieliaril Hill, 

I>art., when ho suficcedi^d to the title, and removed to the familv 
mansion and estate at llawkstouo in Shropshire. Sir John Hill hud 
sixteen sons and daughters, of whom Rowland Hill was tlie second 
son and fourth child, and wiis a nephew of the Rev. Rowland Hill, tho 
celebrated preimher. He was educated in his native county, where he 
remained till 1 < 90, when he entered the army as an ensign in tho 38th 
re^tnent of foot. Having obtained leave of absenoo, he went to a 
niilitary academy at Strasbourg, where ho romaiiied till January 24, 
1791, when he was appointed lieutenant in an indopoiKlont comfiany 
under Captain Broughton. On tin? Hith of March, in the samo year, 
he was appoint(?d lieuteiiaiit in the 5:{rd, or Sliropshiro regiment of 
foot. Tic went again to pursue his military studies at StraMhourg, hut 
returned to England at the end of the summer, join(?d tiis rogiinifni at 
Edinburgh .lanuary IS, 1792, and rciuaincd in Scotland till tho cud 
of that year. In the early part of tho year 1793 ho raised an iiide- 
pondeut company, for which service he received his coinini'iHiou as 
captain ou the 23rd of March. He took his company to Ireland, 
delivered the men over to the 38th roginient, and r(?turned to Slirop- 
shire in June. Lord Hood having takt?ii Toulon from the French in 
August 1793, Captain Hill, before he was attached to any particular 
corpE^ WjiR employed there .as uid-de-cump to three sncecssive geiiorals, 
LoH Miilgruvc, General O’lluni, and Sir David Dundas. On the Kith 
of December 1793, Lord Hood and Sir David I )iindas appointed him 
the bearer of despatebes to Eiiglaml, where ho arrived on tJio 14tli of 
January 1794. In the early part of that year Mr. Graham (afterwards 
Sir Thomas Graham, and subsequently Lord Lynedoch) having raised 
a regiment of infantry, oirt?rf?d (Japtaiii Hill tin? rank of major in it, 
on the condition of his supplying a certain (|uota of men, Avliicb ho did. 
This regiment was the 90th, with which lie was destined to win so 
many honours. It was afterwards nugmeutod to 1000 men, and he 
was promoti'd to tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel. On tho Ist of 
January 1800 ho was advanced to the rank of colonel. 

Colonel Hill went through arduous duties with his regiment at Gib- 
raltar and elsewbere, till, ou the 8th of March 1801, ho landctl witli 
his regiment at Alexandria in Egypt, us part of the army uudor Sir 
Ralph Ahercromhy. lie received a wound on the tc?mpli? in tlie action 
of March 13, 1801. After the defeat of tho French he roturued to 
England, where he arrived ou the let of April 1802. Ho pcrforme>l 
regimental duty in England and Tridand till 1805, when he arcumpanied 
the expedition to the river Weser in Germany, but was again in England 
at tlie end of January 180G, in which year ho was promoted to tho rank 
of major-general, and appointed ou the slalf. 

In 1808, when ho was on duty in Ireland, he ri?ceivcil an order to 
join the army of Sir Arthur Widlesley in T’ortugal. lie lande>l his 
troops successfully in Mundego Bay, August 1st to 5tl), and siTVod 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley till the French evacuated I’ort.ugal, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Ho-calleii convention of Ciutra. He afterwards 
served with his regiment under Sir John Moore in the latter part of 
1808 till the battle of Coruna, January 16, 1809, wlicn iu? returned 
with the shattered reuiuiri.s of the uriiiy to England. 

After a short stay in England, Major-Genoral Hill, in 1809, re-om- 
borked fur Portugal, in coiniiiaiid of the troops ordered from Ireland 
for tho next expedition, and was promoted to tlie rank of lieuteiiaiit- 
gcneral. lie served under Sir Arthur Wellesley till tho 0th of J''ebruary 
1811, when he was compelled by illness to come to hhigland. In May 
1811 ho was again in Poi-tugal. In March 1812 lie was invested i>y 
Lord Wellington with the insignia of the Order of the Bath, which 
had been sent over for that purpose by tho Secretary of State. Ho 
received a slight wound on the head at the buttle of Taluvera, and 
received the thanks of both liousot of parliament for his services in 
that action, as he did on other occasions afterwards. Ho c(iutiuui?d to 
serve ill the Pouinsular War till it terminated with the battle of 
Toulouse. After bis return to England Sir Rowland Hill was created, 
ill May 1814, Baron of Aliiiarez and of llawkstonc, with 2U0()/. a yc:ir 
to himself and his heirs male. The honour was regranted to liim in 
1816, as Baron of Almarez and lliirdwickc, with remainder, in default 
of male is.suc, t» the issue male of his deceased elder brother. 

On the return of Nupolcoii 1. from Elba, in March 1815, i^ord Hill 
was apfioinlcd to a command in tho Netherlands, and was engaged at 
the battle of Waterloo. Ou the restoration of Louis X In? was 

a]»pointed second iu command of tbo army of occupation in l‘'nin(;e, and 
remained there till the evacuation of the country by th*? siilicd armies. 

Iu the year 1828 Lord Hill was appointed the General fknainan<iiiig 
in Chief of the Army -an office wliicli hi? filled with universal appro- 
bation till the di dining state of his health compelled him to send in 
his resignation. He was then raised to tho dignity of V’iacuunt. Sep- 
tember 3, 1842, with remainder to his nephew, Sir Rowland Hill. Bart., 
who is now tho second Viscount Hill, lie died December 10, 1842, at 
Lis residence, llardvvicke Grange, near Shrewsbury. 

A column in honour of Lord Hill, erected by subscription after the 
termination of the Peninsular War, forms a conspicuous ornament of 
the town of Shrewsbury. 
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Lord Hill poatieased in raru perfection the qualities which are re- 
quired to constitute a military coinuisinder of the highest class. 
With careful thought and preparation, he combined in action promp- 
titude, perfect coolness, presence of mind, and fertility of resource. 
His energy was untiring and uuintemiitted, and when circumstances 
required it he exhibited the most daring intrepidity. Strict in dis- 
cipline, ho was at the same time careful of the comfort, health, and 
lives of his men, and his command over them was ulAimited. The Duke 
of AV^ngton, throughout the whole of the Peninsular War, treated 
him with unbounded confidence ; and they lived on terms of the most 
familiar intimacy till Lord Hiirs death. His life has been written by 
Mr. Edwin Sidney, 1 voL 8vo, 1850. Thoso who wish for information 
as to^ his operations and achievements in Portugal and Spain, will 
find it given in vivid detail in Napiers ^History of the I'eninsuior 
War.’ 

* HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPOUT, was bom at Birmingham in 
1792, being the oldest of a family of which tlie five sons havo identified 
themselves in a remarkable degree with the great moral and material 
improvements of our times. Their father, Thomas Wright Hill, who 
died in 1851, at the age of cighty-uiue, was a native of Kidderminster, 
and he subsequently settled in mo iieiglibourhood of Birmingham as 
the head of a school, which in latc^r years became celebrated for thc! 
original views of education which wore there carried into piuctico as 
* the Hazelwood system.’ Mr. Thomas Hill's great merits havo been 
set forth in a * Brief Memoir,’ published iu tho * Annual lleport of the 
Council of the Koyal Astronomical Society’ in 1852. His love of 
scientific pursuits continued from his oarliest to his latest years, and 
even within a montli or two of his death he was occupied iu framing 
Xi system of nomcuclatiii'e for the stars. He was equally distinguished 
for his stodfast tulherence to the great j)riucipleB of civil and religious 
freedom from his earliest manhood. In the riots of Birmingham in 
1791, he bravely strove against a furious mob to defend the houses of 
Dr. Priestley and of Baskerville the printer ; and the same courage, 
founded upon ])riuciplo, led his betrothed wife at this perilous time 
to refuse to utter the party-cry of ^ Church and King,” when the 
carriage in which she was riding was surrounded by a desperate mob. 
Erom such parents tho sons derived the qualities which have distin- 
guished them ns public men. 

After assisting his father several years in the management of tlici 
school, which was subsequently removed to Hazelwood, and afterwards 
to Bruce Castle, Tottenham ; and at the same time attending his 
terms at Liueolu’s Inn, Mr. Matthew Hill was iu 1819 called to the 
bar, and was soon engaged iu an important sbite trial, tho defence of 
Major Cartwriglit on a cliarge of political conspiracy. The talent and 
iudependeucf! which he showed on this occasion gave him reputation, 
but little profitable emfiluymeiit. The bold course which he had taken 
was not then thc road to professional advancement. 11c secured how- 
ever the friendship of oiniuent men — of Beuthaiii, Brougham, Wilde, 
and Denmaxi. In 1827 he was associated with Mr. Brougham iu tho 
formation and conduct of the ^society for the iiittiisioii of Useful 
Knowledge, and he whr one of its most efficient members. In tho first 
reformed parliament Mr. Hill was returned as representative for HuU. 
Soon after entering the House of Commons he took up the question of 
Municipal Iteform, and presented tho first petition to porJiament on 
that subject. His labours however iu this cause may have had an effect 
in depriving him uftcrwanls of his seat ; for at the next election, by tho 
votes of the * freemen’ of Hull, as distinguished from those of ordimuy 
voters under tho Iteform Act, another cainlidate was elected in his 
stead. Duruig thc short period (not more than two ycai-s) that 
Mr. Hill was a inombiT of tbc House of Commons, he strongly sup- j 
Xjorted tho bill for allowing persons charged with felony ti> employ | 
counsel in their defence, and other atneiidiiietits of the criminal law. 
He moreover took an active part iu obtniuing thc bill for the establish- 
ment of the Tiow flourishing colony of South Australia. I 

On the erection of Birmingham into a munici]iul corporation, Mr. 
Hill was appointed its first Becurder; and iu 1851 he was nominated 
Commissioner of Ikinkruptcy for the Bristol district On receiving 
tho latter appointment, Mr. Hill necessarily withdrew from private 
practice as a barrister; and ho has since devoted his time to the 
discharge of his oificial duties, luid to the gonend amondiricnt of thc 
law, particularly as regards tho treatment of young ottbndcrs. His 
charges to the grand jury, us recorder of Birmingham, contain com- 
prehensive and philosophical views not only of tho subject of juvenile 
crime, but of many questions relating to adult oll'endcrs, to the 
generid principles and practice of criminal law, and to other meant* for 
the prevention of crime. In the late movement for establishing 
juvenile reformatories, Mr. Hill has taken a loading part. In 1843, iu | 
conjunction with Lord Brougham, Mr. James Stowxirt, Mr. Com- j 
missioner Fane, Mr. Pitt Taylor, and several other friends of J^aw 
Reform, Mr. Hill took ))art iu forming the Society fur tbo Amendment 
of the Law — a society to which is due miicli of thes credit of many of 
the numerous improvements in the law which havo lately been made, 
and which, being still in full vigour, may become a still more power- 
ful instrument of usefulness. In these labours of his later years 
Mr. Hill has established a claim to present and future regard, especially 
in his views of the questionB of the treatment of criminal oifeudors 
and of the reformation of juvenile delinquents. It is in a groat 
degree owiug to Mr. lliirs unwearied perifeverunce in his oificial 


character, and by various well-timed and able publications, that these 
subjects have at lost come to occupy so much of the attention ol 
statesmen and writers, and that juvenile reform has been raised from 
the iiosition of a bcuovolent theory into a groat practical principle 
demanding tbo co-operation of men of all parties to curry it through 
its incipient difficulties. 

In that remarkable family union which has enabled the sons of tho 
schoolinuftter of Hazlewood to do so much in their several walks— 
each assisting and sustaining the other — Mr. Matthew Hill has derived 
great support in his views of the treatment of criminals from his 
brother. Mu. FnEDRUiCK Hill. That gentleman’s yaluablo work * Ou 
Crime ’ has become a text-book for legislators. This publication was 
not thc result of merely speculative opinions, but of his long expe- 
rience as Inspector of Prisons in Scotland. When Mr. Frederick Hill 
was a])pointcd to this office in 1835, almost every prison (tho Glasgow 
Bridewell and a few others being exceptions) was a scene of idleness, 
drinking, gambling, and filth. Mr. Hill, by his diligence and firmness, 
made them places of order, industry, and cleanliness. The principle 
that parents should be held responsible for the maintonaxice of their 
children when in prison, was first enforced by biui in his oflicial 
reports from 1842 to 1848. That principle is now adopted os one oJ' 
the leading points of the Reformatory system. TTpon other subjects 
of social importance arising out of bis views of crime, Mr. Frederick 
Hill has thrown much light; such was his advocacy of a plan to 
maintain the defence of the country by a voluntary principle, without 
ballot or imprcssuient. The Militia Bill of 1852, which embodies tlui 
voluuiiii'y principle, was in part founded upon u pamphlet jmbiished 
by Mr. Fmlerick Hill in 1848. 

* HILL, ItOWLANJ), tlio well-known author of the ('Leap Postjige 
System, was bom at Kiddcriuinster, in December 1795, and was tlic 
third sou of Tbciiuiis Wright HilL In infancy he was feoiile in health, 
and had it not boon for his mother's tender and judicious care be 
would probably have never arrived at manhood. When still a little; 
child ho gave. indInations of iin original and inventive genius, and 
showed a ibuducss for large ntiiubers, which has since been turned to 
so good an account xis respects tho inilliona of letters which now con- 
stitute Post-Oifice Iteveuuc. While lying on the rug before the fire 
on account of a weakness of the spine, he would frequently be heard 
counting to himself by tho hour together, till his numl>er sometimes 
amounted to hundreds of tiioiisandu. At a very early age he sup- 
purtetl himself cliiefiy by teaching mathematics iu his father's school, 
and iu private families iu the neighbourhood of Birmingham. Wliile 
still a young man ho introduced iuto his father s school many improve- 
ments not only in modes of iustruction, but in geuiTal organisatioii, 
|iarticulaily by carrying as far as pnicticable the principle- of self- 
goveriimcut, and rendering school duties a far better preparation 
than they had generally been for thc real business of life. In this 
work ho W!iH ably assisted by other members of his family ; and the 
plans of education which he. iu part, originated, and whicii are kn(»wii 
OH *the Hazelwood System,’ havo since been more fully dovelopud 
and greatly improved by his brother, Mr. Arthur llill, of Bruce C'astlo, 
Tottouhani, to which placo the school was, about fivo-and-twenty years 
ago, removed. In 1 8 3 Mr. Rowland TTiil withdrew from thc school 
on account of his health, which had suilered from hard work, intending 
after an interval of rc.st to return ; but during this time ho roceivoil 
tho appointment of Secretary to the South Australian (JoiumisHiou, 
where, iu conjunction with several otluT gentlemen, he rendered 
signal service iu tho foundation and organisation of tho colony of 
South Australia. 

About this time Mr. Hill had begun to turn his attention to thc 
reformation of the many errors and abuses iu the po-stal arrangements 
of the kingdom. Early in 1837 he published his pamphlet entitled 
* Post-office Reform, ita importance and practicalnlity,’ and, after long, 
hard, and persovering labour, ho succeeded iu introducing, on thu 
10th of January 1840, his plan of a low and uniform rate of posbige; 
a plan which over since has gone ou maturing and extending ; ko that, 
beyond tho limits of the British ompiro with its vast colonics, it is 
now to be seen in operation, to a greater or lass extent, iu every part 
of tho civilistHl world. That part of Mr. Rowland Hill's jdau which 
consists in the use of postage stamps originated in a suggestion by 
Mr. Charles Knight. 

During the anxious and critical period which preceded thc final 
adoption of his plan, Mr. Rowland Hill was ably assisted by his wile, 
who rose early morning after morning to write from his dictation, and 
to render him that valuable aid which a common secretary could not 
have given, lunpired thus with courage to persevere amidst a 
thousand difficulties, and receiving eilectivu assistsuice from other 
members of his family, the plan was at length seriously regarded as 
practicable, however snoerod at imd abused. 

Long and harassing exuiniiiatious before a committee of tho 1 louse 
of Commons, with laborious prepai’ations beforehand, had to be gone 
through ; umidat little encouragement and much opposition. In tho 
House of ComoionH Mr. Wallace, late member for (Ireonouk, and Mr. 
Wurburtun, late member fur Bridx>ort, were most prominent among 
tliose who rendered Mr. Hill invaluable assistance. 

Ill 1811 the Tory party came into office, and iu the following year 
Mr. Rowland Hill had to leave the Treasury before his great reform 
had been completed, though not before the public had been fully 
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oonvmced of its important advautapa. In 184u Mr. TIill was offered 
a directombip iu the Brif*hton Railway ; and soon after entering on 
his new office became Chairman to that Company, iu which capacity 
he continued till shortly before his appointment at the Poat-office in 
I84(i. While Chairman of the Brighton Railway, Mr. Hill introduced 
many improvements on that line, which have been adopted in several 
instriuces on other railways. It was his iufliience iu the Board that 
led to the establishment of express trains, and cheap Sunday excursion 
trains. 

In the year 1844 a testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill was begun by 
subscription throughout the united kingdom, as a token of public 
gratitude towords one who had conferred so great and lasting a ^nefit 
upon his country ; and so warm was the feoling in its supfiort that 
a sum of 13.000^. was raised and presented to him. In 1 846 the Whig 
ministry having returned to power, Mr. Rowland Hill received from 
the government a permanent appointment in the Post-office, as Secre- 
tary to the Postmoster-GoueraL Innumerable have been thogood offcots 
of th.at appointment, and many important improvenionts, several of 
which liad betui pronounced impossible, have been successfully carried 
out. In April 1 854, on the retii'eiiient of Colonel Maberley from the Post- 
office, the Administration of Lord Aberdeen a]>poiiitod Mr. Rowland 
Hill Solo Secretsiry; an office which he still holds. Mr. Frederick Hill, 
of whom we have spoken, is now Assistsiiit-Sccretiiry. The plan of 
postage stamps led to iuiportniit inventions in tlieir printing by one 
of the brothers of tliis family, Mr. Edwin Hill, who is now Surveyor 
of Stamps. Thu envelope-machine was invented by him in his 
connection with the postage-Hystem. 

one of the Tuost celebrated of the .Tewisb Rabbit*, was 
duRconded on his mother's side from King Havi^l ; but his fatlier 
belonged to tint tribe of Bfujauiiu. His birth is ])laood by Bartolocci 
('Blbliotli. Rabinic.,’ voL ii., p. 784) in a.m. 3648 (n.c. 112), which 
agrees with the account of Jerome, who says that he lived shoiHy 
before the birth of Christ. According to Jewish trn*iition he was bom 
iu Babylon. At the age of forty he went to Jeriisidoni, where he 
applied himself to the study of the law, and became so euiinent for 
his saucliiy and knowledge that he was appointed president of the 
Sanhedrim at the age of (iighty. lie continued to discharge his duties 
as ]>rcsi(lent for forty years; he died at the advanced age of 12U. 

Hillel is not mentioned by Josephus ; but it has been supposed that 
he must have lieeii the same sis Pollio, or the high-]>ricst Uauonecl. 

The disciples of llillol wci'o very numerous, simountiug, according 
to tradition, to 1()0(), of whom one of the most eminent wiis Jojiathau 
Ben Us 5 /if], the autJior of the Chaldee paraphrase upon the propliets. 
The decisions of Hdlel on several points in the Jewisli law dilTcred 
from iliose of Shainmai, vice-president of the Sanhedrim; and the 
disciples of each frequently disturbed the peace of Jerusalem by their 
divisions and quarrels. llillelSs party at length prevailed, iu conse- 
cjnence it is said of a ‘ bath kol,’ that is, a voice pretended to come 
from heaven. The ciiicisions of Hillel arc supposed to have been the 
ground-work of tlio Mishniu 

Another rabbi of tlie name of Hillel, tliu son of Rabbi Juda Nasi, 
and a descend ant of Hillel, of whom wo have spoken above, who 
lived in the 4t1i century of the (Uiristian era, is said to have established 
the jireseiit (;}ileud;ir of the Jewish year. 

HILLIARD, NICHOLAS, limner, jeweller, and goldsmith toCjueeu 
Elizabeth and to James I., wiis born at Kxetcr iu 1547 ; his fattier, 
Richard Hilliard, was high-sheriff of Kxetor aud Devoiisltire in 1560. 

Hilliard, a jeweller by education, acquired painting by studying the 
works of Holbein, and he obtained great celebrity as a miniature 
painter. There are many luiniatures, especially of ladies, hy Hillianl ex- 
tant. He painted Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth several times, James 1., 
and Prince Henry: lie had for twelve years the exclusive privilege of 
painting and engraving the portraits of James I. and the royal family. 
Charles I. possessed several of his works, among them a view of the 
Spanish Armada, “ and a curious jewf l containing tlio portraits of 
Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Queen Mai-y; on the top 
was an enamelled representation of the battle of Bus worth, and on the 
reverse the red and white roses.*’ Hilliard was the master of Isaac 
Oliver : lie died in 1 61 9, and was buried iu St. Martin’s-iu-the- Fields. 

HILTON, WILLIAM, 11. A., was born at Lincoln on the 3rd of 
June 1786. His father, who was a portrait painter and a native of 
Newark, died iu 1822. Hilton was placed wdth J. R. Smith, the en- 
graver, iu London, in 1800: he obtained about the same time admis- 
sion into the Roy^ Academy iis a stiirlent, and in 1803 he exhibited 
at the Academy-exhibition a picture of banditti, of remarkable merit 
for so young a man. In 1801 he exhibited ‘Hector Reiuspired by 
A]>ollo;’ and in 1806 ‘Cephalits aud Procris.’ These early works 
were followed by a series of coiupusiliuns, iu a snjicrior style of exe- 
cution and treatment. However, neither his subjects nor Lis style 
were po)iular, and he had to witness the Huccess of very inferior artists, 
while his own works roiiiaiiied on his hands. In 1814 ililton exhibitc'cl 
* Miranda and Ferdinand bearing a Log ; ’ aud he was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Academy iu the same year. He w^as elected an academician 
in 1820, when he exhibited his picture of ‘Ganymede/ which he pre- 
sented to the Academy as liis diploma piece, in 1825 ho exhibited his 
‘ Christ Crowned with ThoriiR.’ Two years ufterwanls Ije^ succeeded 
Fuseli os keeper of the Aewdomy, a post which he held until his death 
on the 30th of December 1839, iu Jiis fifty-fourth year. 
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^ Ililton died in possession of his best pictures — ‘ The Angol Releos- 
uig St Peter from Prison ‘ Serena Rescued by Sir Calepine ‘ Comus ;* 
‘The Munler of the Innocents,* exhibited in 1838, tlie lost work exhi- 
bited by Hilton ; ‘ Amphitrite ; * ‘ Una with the Lion Entering Ci>rcoca's 
Cave ; ' juid ‘ Uizpah Watching the Dead Bodies of Saul's Sons ’ (un- 
finished). Sir Calepine Rescuing Serena, exhibited in 1831, was 
purchased by subswptioii from Hilton's executors, for 500 guineOR, 
and was prosoutecp^ the National Gallery; but iu consequence of 
an unfortunate selection of the vehicle iu which it was painted, por- 
tions of the Burfai:e have become displaced, aud the picture is, for the 
present at least, withdrawn from exhibitiou ; it was however far from 
being the best of Hilton's works. ‘ Una Entering the Cavo of Corceoa,' 
exhibited in 1832, was engraved by W. H. Watt for the Art Union of 
London, and distributed among the subsoribers of 1842. ‘St Potor 
Delivered out of l^iison by the Angel,' of which the figures are of the 
siise of life, exhibited iu 1831, was purchased by William Bishop of 
Plymouth. Two capital works by HUtou — ^ Rebecca with Abraham's 
Servant at the Well,’ exhibited iu 1829; aud ‘ Edith and the Monks 
Searching for the Body of Harold,’ exhibited in 1834, form a portion 
of the collection which Mr. Vernon presented to the nation. Thu 
following also are among Hilton's best works: — 'Nature Blowing 
Bubbles,' iu the ]) 08 SCBsion of Sir John Swinburne, Bart; ‘Jacob 
I'artiug from Benjamin,' purchased hy W. Widls, Esq. ; ‘ The Graces 
teaching Cupid to pUy ou the I^yre,' the property of (Sir George 
Phillips, Bart ; ‘ Cupid Sailing on his Quiver ;* ‘ Cupid and a Nymph 
‘ The Rape of Europa,' |iaintcd for the late Eurl of Egreiiiont, of which 
there is a print hy Charles Heath; aud the ‘Infant Warrior,* from 
Shakaporo, exhibited in 1836. Tho greater part of the abovo-uieu- 
tioned works weiD exhibited with the works of old musters at the 
British Institution in 1840. 

Hilton ranks high among the painters of his own country, up to his 
own age ; but his glory will diminish as tlie sphere of couipurison is 
extended. Ho was not a great painter; his energy was not extraor- 
dinary, nor was his invention exuberant, and his drawing is often 
incorrect or exaggerated, hut his colouring is harmonious and rich, 
and his taste in composition and design was refined and manly. 

H1MIL(X)N, the name of several Carthaginians. 

1. HiMiLCON, who is said by Pliny Nat. Hist.,' IL 67) to have been 
contemporary with 11 anno, was sent by the Carthaginian government 
to explore the north-western coast of Europe. A few fragments of 
this voyage are preserved by Festus Avieiius (‘ Ora Marituiua/ 1. 90), 
in which the Hiberui and Alhioni are mentioned, aud a promontory, 
CblatrymniB, and islands, G^strymuides, which are usually cousidcrud 
to he (kirnwall suid the Soilly Islands. (Gossediu, ‘ IhScherclies sur la 
Gdographie des Aiiciciis,* voL iv. pp. 162, 163.) * 

2. lliMiLcoN, who commanded the Carthaginians in their wars with 
Dionysius 1., tyrant of Syracuse, ii.c. 4U5-8(i8* Himilcuu was un able 
and Biiccessful general. He took Gelu, Messatia, aud many other cities 
in Sicily, and ut length besieged Syracuse by sea and laud : but he was 
defeated by Dionysius, who burnt most of the Carthaginian ships. 
(‘ Diodor. Sic.,’ b. xiiL xiv.) 

3. Hialllcon, a supporter of the Barcino pai*ty ut Cui*thage (Livy, 
xiiL 12), was sent by the Carthaginian goverumont to oppose Marcellus 
in Sicily. (Livy, xxiv. 35-39 ; xxv. 23-36.) 

IIIMMEL, FRIEDRICH-HJ JNRICH, a German composer of cele 
brity, the reputed sou of Frederic William Jl. of Prussia, Wjis horn 
in the duchy of Brandenburg iu 1765. He w'as intended fur tho 
Churcli, and studied theology iu the University of Halle, but dcvotiifl 
all his sparo time to music, in which lie became so skilful that tho 
king, his supposed father, encouraged him to pursue the art os a pro- 
fession, and Bcttloil ou him a pension to eiiablo him to stuiiy it under 
proper instruction ; he chose Naumann as his guide, with whom he 
Tiiiule such progress that in two years ho produced the oratorio of 
‘Isacco;* ho then travelled into Italy, and ut Venice brought out 
a ]ja8toral opera, ‘11 Primo Navigatore.’ In 1794 he succeeded 
Reicbardt as kapellmeister at Berlin, anti in the following year pro- 
duced his ‘Semiramide.* Tho ojierna ou which his fame chiefiy rests 
are ' Fauchou das Leiermiidchon ' (' Fuucliuu the Lyru-muideu '), aud 
‘ Die Sylphen ’ (‘ The Sylphs '). His best compositions aro a ‘ Funeral 
Cantata ' on the death of Frederic William iu 1799, and a ‘ Te Deum ’ 
for the coronation of liis successor. 

Himmel wrote many good sonatas for tho pianoforte, aud his 
romances, soug j, &c., which are very numerous, abound iu sweet and 
original melody. He visited i^ouduu in 1801, but made only a short 
stay. He died ut Berlin io 1804. 

HINCMAR was born in France in 806. Ho was of a noble family, 
and nearly related to Bernard, count of Toulouse. At a vc^y early 
age he was placed under tho care of Hilduin, abbot of St. Denis, in 
which monastery he soon acquired a high reputation for learning and 
strict observation of monastic discipline. His talents and high birth 
brougiit him under the notice of tho Emperor Lewis the Meek, at 
whoso court he became a frequent attendant, it was there that, con- 
jointly with the emperor and Jfilduin, ho formed a plan, which was 
saui:tiouod by tho council of Paris iu 829, of reforming the rules of 
the monastei'y of St. DeniR, into which many abuses had been 
gnidually introduced. Hilduin, having fallen under tho displeasure 
of his royal master, was banished from the court, aud retired to 
Saxony, whither lie was accompanied by Hinemur. On tho death of 
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Hildiiin, his successor Lewis, an illegitmiute f^randson of Charlemagne, 
again introduced him to the court of tho emperor, who presented him 
with the government of the abbeys of Notre-Dariie at Compii^gne and 
St.-Oenner. On this occasion he evinced his respect for the observance 
of tho canon law, which at that period was often sot aside, in request- 
ing the sanction of the bishop of tho diocese, and that of his own 
abbot, previous to accepting that iireferment. b the year 845 wsih 
asseiiiblcd the first council of Beauvais, consisti^ of ten bishops of 
the provinces of Rheirns Jind Sens. In that council the deposition of 
Ebbonius, archbisbox) of Rheirns, was confirmed, and Hincmar was 
elected by tbe clergy and people to succeed him. During the session 
of the council of Beauvais, eight articles of convention between the 
emperor and Hincmar were drawn up, defining the extent of tlieir 
separate jurisdictions in matters spiritual and temporal During the 
same year a council was likewise held at Meaux, presided over by 
Hincmar and the primates of Sens and Bourges, in which the penvers 
of the metropolitan bishops were more clearly defined and extended. 

About this period OodcscbalcuH, a native of Germany, and monk of 
Orliais in Vrance, attracted popular notice by a new exposition of the 
doctrines of St. Augustine on prodcstination ; bis jieciiliar views on 
this abstruse subject wore prominently brought forward during a | 
pilgrimage which he made to Uonn;, and drew upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the principal tlicudoginns of tlie day. A council was 
coiivoiied at Maycnce by Rabon Maurus, archbishop of that city, in 
which the opinions of Godesehalctis were combated and condeniucMl, 
the arguments against him beiug chiefly deduced from the writings of 
St. Augustine himsolf. It was tliere resolved to transmit his case, 
and to leave the judgment to be pronounced upon him to Hincmar, 
ill whose iiroviuce was situateil the monosteiy of Orbais. Tho jieculiar 
opinions of Orbais, inagiiiiled by tho hostile interpnitatiou of them 
which Uaban sent to Hincmar, brought upon liim a severe ehustise- 
ment from one who had already begun to rule the (-htirch with an 
iron hand. Hincmar caused him to bo accused before thirteen bishops 
at tho council of (Juiorcy, where he was declared an incorrigible 
lientec, and deposed from the order of iiriestbood, into which it 
aj)pcarH he had been irregularly admitted. 'J'his punishment however 
was not Hufficieut to sippeaso the rancour of his judges ; tho bold 
enunciation of his tenets was construed into cnuturaacy, and, us such, 
Xmuishnble, according to the rule of 8t. Benedict, by corporal chas- 
tisement : he was condemned to a ]>ublic (lugellutioii, and to commit 
his wu'itiugs to the fitiiiics, which sentence was executed with all the 
cruelty so characteristic of that barbarous i^eriod ; he was afterwards 
confined in the monastery of Hautvillicrs, where, ivvcnty years after- 
wards, he ended his mi'jicrable existence. 

In tho year 852 Hincmar embcliislicd and enlarged tho church of 
St. Remy at liheims, and caused a maguificout vault to be constructed, 
ill which he deposited tlie relics of its patron saint. Tlici following 
year he assisted nt the council of Soissons, in which all the 'ministerial 
acts of his predecessor Ebbonius were declared to be void, the adminis- 
tration of baptism alone excepted. In 857 be couiposcd hik first 
great work oti IVedestiuation, the preface of which is the only part 
extant ; in his zeal to combat in it the doctrine of Godcschidcus, he is 
accused of having fallen into the o]>po8ito error of Semi-lMagiauism. 
About this time also ho wrote several letters to Cliarles the J;iald, in 
wdiich he Oonifiluiiis of the frequent pillage of tho churches and 
monasteries, and a]>pears to intimate that tlie dejiredators w^ero 
emboldened, if not by tho countenance of the king, at least liy the 
knowledge that the ofTexice would go unpunished. These letters pre- 
sent a singularly interesting picturS of the lawless niauucrs of the 
age. A few y 0111*8 after he wrote a second treatise on the subject of 
1 Predestination, which has been pre^served. Tho arguments in it ai-e 
chiefly directed against the opinions of the learned John Scotus 
J^^rigouR, whom ho accuses of error rc'spcctiiig the doctrine of the 
Trinity in ITiiity, and the real pruseucc in the liueharist. 

In the yeiu' 862 we find Hincmar engaged in controversy with the 
pope, Nicholas 1., one of the most learned ecclesiastics of tho age. 
The occasion of it was as follow^s : — Rotliadius, bishop of Boissuns, 
lind incurred tho displeasure of his metropolitan, Hiucinar, on account 
of tho deposition of a priest of his cliurch, whom Hincmar wished to 
restore to office. Ruthadius, refusiug to re-admit this priest, was 
condemned in two councils iield at BoIbbohh, excommuuicateid, and 
afterw'ards deposed and imprisoned. On an a]ipeal of Uothudius to 
Rome, tho pope issued a x>ereuiptory order to Hiueiuur to restore this 
bishop to his see w'ithiii thii'ty days, or to up])car at Rome, either in 
X>ersou or by legate, to auswor the chai^^o whicli had been made 
against him. In the ^car following llmcmar conimissiuuod Odo, 
bishop of Beauvais, to jiroceed to Rome, and to request a confirmation 
of the decrees of the council of Boissons. Nicholas, irritated at the 
opposition of Hincmar, rescinded the decisions of that council, and 
demanded the liberation of Ruthadius, in order that he uiight plead in 
pei'sou at Rome the cause of his appeal. This demand was at first 
resisted by Hincmar, but through the interference of tlie king 
Rothadiua was released, and deputies were finally sent by Hincmar to 
the pope to state the reasons of his conduct. This triumph of Nicholas 
was soon succeeded by one more important : Kothadius was restored 
to the episcopal dignity, and he returned to his diocese accompanied 
by a legate of the pope.- The pretensioDB of Home in this affair were 
founded on the < Decretals of the Ancient Pontififo,” a work probably 
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composed by Isidore Mercator, but claiming much greater antiquity. 
Hincmar, thoiigli the most learned canonist of the age, docs not appear 
to have cioubted the authenticity of those Decretals. 

The interference of tho pope in tcmjioral iniittors was however 
more successfully resiKted. On the death ef Lothairc, Icing of Lorraine, 
Adrian II. was desirous of excluding Charles the Bald from the suc- 
ccBsicm of his states, and to bestow them upon the Emperor Jjewis. 
To this effect he addressed two letters, one to the nobles of Lorraiii>! 
and tiio other to tho subjects of Charles, throateiiing excommunication 
should they disobey his injunctions to favour the cause of Lewis. 
Hincmar, in tho name of his fellow-subjects, replied to the pretensions 
of tlie pope. In bis letter ho remarks that Adrian should bear in 
mind that *Mie is not .at the samo time king and bishoj*, and that his 
predecessors had regulated the church, which was their concern, not 
the state, which is the heritage of kings.” The opposition was suc- 
cessful, and Charles, with the aid of Hincmar and other i)rel:iteH, took 
posAessioxi of the throne of Lf»rraine, of which all the subsequent efforts 
of the disai>pointed pontiff' wei*c unable to deprive him. 

In the year 871 Ifinciriur presided at tbe Connell of T)i>uzi, 00 m- 
poBcd of twenty bishops, assciublod by the order of Charles the Bald, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the conduct of Hincmar, bishop oi' 
I^cm, nephew of the Archbishop of Rhoims. He was accused <»t‘ 
Hftoliatioii of church revenues, of usurpation of powers not properly 
belonging to a bishop, luid of revolt against his sovereign. liis uncle 
appears to have conducted the trial with severe impartiality, and, on 
conviction, sentenced him to ]>c degraded from his ecclesiastical office. 

About tell years after ihoso events, Hiucuiar exercised tlie same 
iirmness in defoudiug the rights of the cliiircli againsl the cncroach- 
iiieiits of regal authority tliat ho hud shown in opposing tho claims of 
the Roman jioutiff'. Lewis HI. wished to bestow the bisliopric of 
Beauvais uj>ou Odacer, a favourite courtier, who had lioen rcjci:!.i il as 
unworthy of the otiico by tlie (k>nncil of Vienne; and be oudoavuured, 
both by supplication and menace, to obtain tlic acquiescence of 
Hincmar to bis nomination. Tliis prelate however boldly dofondcfl 
the liberty of canonical elections, and the iudopcndcncc of tho Church. 
In a letter addrchsed lo Lewis, ho fearlessly reminds him of the suiictity 
of tbe oatii ho had taken to respect the jirivilogu wliich the Church 
X)uat:essos to refuse induction to unworthy candidates, and warns him 
against arrogating to iiimsclf a )iower wlilch had bitcn denied to the 
most omiueut of his predecessors. In a second letter lie still 

stronger language, and terminates it with these ominous words : — Jt 
is your lot soon to depart from tliis earth, but tiie ('Lurch ^^ith its 
pastors, undisr .1. (7. their chinf, lias, aeijordiug to his jirotulse. an 
eternal existence.” “ This threat,” says Floury, “ appeared a pnipliccy, 
when the king, while yet in the strength of his youtli, died the following 
year.” (Fleiiry, b, liii. c. 31.) 

Hincmar did u(»t however long survive his royal master. Aboul- 
this period tho Normans extended their predatory incrursious as far as 
his province, the principal towns of which they pillaged and destroyed. 
They wore advancing towards Rheirns wlam notice of thoii* apjiroacli 
was given to Ilincmar, who was obliged to l<^ttvo the city l>y night, 
having previously taken tho jirecrautiou ti> secure the treasures of the 
church and tlie relics of Bt. Remy. Tlie aged arrived at 

Epornay, worn down by fatigue and anxiety. Bevere illness couiprlled 
him to remain in that town, wliere on tho 21st of December 882 ho 
ended his eventful life. 

The name of Hincmar, though associated with the darkest period of 
ecclesiastical history, will ever be conspicuous as that of one of the 
most zealous defenders of the liberties of the Church. His great tdijeet 
was to jiroduce that unity among its members which could alone. 
pre.sent an effectual barrier against tho cncroaclimeuts of regal and 
jiapal authority. Tiic meziionible words which lie uttered when he 
heard that tlie pope was about to visit France, and tlireatenod tins 
excommunication of its bishops, arc a suillideut index of his foarloss 
sxiirii: *'Bi excomiiiunioaturus venit, cxcomniuiiicaius abibit;” *^If ho 
conie.s to excommunicut(», he will return excommunicated.” 

Tho priuei|»al works not alluded to in this article oi'c — 1, * A Treatise 
oil tho Duties of a King,* addressed to Charles the Bald ; 2, ‘ On the 
Ordeal by Water,’ wliicli prai^tice he attempts to authorise by quota- 
tions from Bcriptiiru, uud which uufortiiiiaLtly proves that he was not 
superior to tlie superstitions of tho age ; 3, * On the Rights of Metro- 
]ii>litaii Bishops;* 4, * On the Translation of Bishops, and on their 
Duties .5, ‘ On the Council of Nice and, 6, ‘ On the Nature uud 
Sanctity of Oaths;’ besides several letters and ‘ ('apitularia.’ Tfi-s 
works have been collected in two volumes folio by the ] teamed Birmouil, 
I’aris, 1615, and another volume was added to this collection by Cellot 
in 1658. 

*I1IND, JOHN RUSBKLIj, a distinguished astronomer, was bom 
on the 12th of May, 1823, at Noiiiughaai, wliere his father, a lace- 
luanufacturer, was one of the first to introduce the Jacquard loom. 
Vouug Hind received only the ordinary education of a tradesman’s 
SOD, and in the science of astronomy may be said to have been sell- 
taught. In 1840 he came to^ London, and was employed at first in 
the office of a civil engineer ; but as this employment was little suited 
to the taste which he had acquired for astronomical studies, he 
obtained, through tbe influence of Professor Wheatstone, a situation in 
tho Roy id Observatory at Greenwich, where ho remained from Novem 
ber 1840 to June 1844, profiting largely in his studies by tho oppor 
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tiiiiity which was aflbrdeil liira of perufliDg the books in the library of 
til© obsorvatory. After haviDg been a short time at Kingstown, uoar 
Dublin, in connection Avith a scientific coinrnisfiion sent there by the 
government, ho received, on the recommendation of Prufesaor Airy, 
ilio astronoiiior-iwyal, an appoinitnent in tho observatory of Mr. Bishop, 
in tlio Begent'a Park, London. Here he commeiifeiMl in 1845 the series 
of oVjservations which have since been attended with such extraordi* 
nary buccchs in tlio discovery of planets, comets, and stars, iirevionsly 
unobserved. The fdanots discovered by Mr. Hind, with tho dates of 
discovery, are us follows: — 1, Iris, Aug. 13, 1S47; 2, Flora, Oct. 18, 
1847; 3, Victoria, Sept. 13, 1850; 4, Irene, May ]1>, 1851; 5, Mid- 
poinenc, .lime 24, 1.S52; 0, Fortiina, Aug. 22, 1852; 7, Calliope, 
N^ov, Hi, 1852; 8, Thalia, Dec. 15, 1S52; S), Euterpe, Kov. 8, 18.53; 
10, irr.'inin, duly 22. 1 S54. Besides these planets, Mr. Hind dirtcovered, 
on the 2i)th of July 1 Si G a comet, which had been seen two hours 
previmiHly iit Uome byl)e Vico; and on tho Gth of February 1847, 
nnothor coinot, which ho observed till the perihelion fsis^ago on tho 
2ith of March, when it was bright enough to b» visible in strong 
morning twilight. He has also discovered several stars nut previously 
yvetn. 

Ill J lecernber 1 84 4 Mr. Hind was chosen a member of the Uoyal 
Asti'Diioiiiical Society of Tiondon, and was nrtcrward.s ap]ioiixted foreign 
(.■(Mrn't.riry to the society. In 184<I he was named foreign Becretjiry to 
t.lie JMiiiomalliic Society of Paris, and in 1847 correHponding member. 
In 1851 he was clnv'^cn corrc^jwnnling inenibnr of tlie Academy of 
Sciences of the Instiliite of l*arirf. In 1852 the council of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London awarded him their gold medal ‘‘for his 
:ntroi:ornic:al ilisci>vcries, and in jiarticular fiir thi‘ discovery of eight 
small ]»Iaiiets,'’ and the British government grautorl him a pension of 
‘jno/. a year “for important astronomical discoveries/’ He is also 
snperiiiteiificnt of the 'Nautical Altnanac,’ imblished by the British 
government. 

Mr. Hind's HcieiiUfic investigation s have been published chiefly in 
llic ‘ TraiisnctioiiH ’ f)f the Boyal AKtruiiomical Kociety of London, and 
in llie ‘ C«»nipt(!B Kendns’ of the Aciidemy of Sciences of Paris. In 
the course <»f the hint ten or eleven years he has ealciilateii tho iirViits 
of a L'lrge iiiinibor of planets and cuim'.t'^, and tins rosiilts of his labours 
have a]»pc:ired in the above named scientific pcriodiiuds. 

Mr. JJlnd'H separate publications .are of a popular character. In 
1815 he publishcil in the ‘Atheiiicum ' (Aug. t<) an acuainiit of ‘ Ucceni. 
(Iomct.s and tho l ilomonts of their Orbits,' and in 1S4S a pamphlet 
‘Oil the exjiected Ketuni of the Orciit Comet of ]2<I4 and 155G/ The 
following works were published in 1852 : — * Au Astronomical Vocabu- 
lary, being an Explanation of. all tin* Terms in use among Astronomers 
at tile pre.-eiit J.\ay,' 1 (imo ; ‘ The Comets : a Descriptive Treatise on 
tlioi-c li(nli<\’a, with a condensed Account of the numerous modern Dis- 
coveries respecting tlnmi, and a Table of all the CalculaUal Comets from 
the cjirliest Ages to tho j)rcs*'iit Time,' 12uio; ‘ The Solar System ; a 
Descriptive Treatise upon the Sun, Moon, and Planets, including an 
Account of all the recent. I fijicovorics,* Svo, in the series entitled 
‘ -Keadiiiga in Popiilnr Literature,* Jn J853 ho publiHhed ‘ Jllustmtcil 
l.ojidixii Astronomy, for tlus P.se of Schools and Students,' Svo. These 
works, fhe:i]) and uii protending as tliey are, contain a largo amount of 
useful information, and entoi'taining also, for general readers uiiac- 
tpi.'iintod \\it.]i the principles of fistronomy a.? a .scumicc. 

1 1 1 PPAllCl I H.S. fPT.SiSTIt ATI's. I 

.1! IPPAUt^HlJS, the first astronomer on record who really made 
systematic ohs*u*vatit»ns, and left liehind him a digested btidy of astro- 
nomical science. He wa.s born, according to Strabo, at Nicina in 
Bitliyiiia, and was alivf?, as appears fi-oiii his ohservations pr(‘srrvpd by 
Pudemy, in the iiitiM-val n.o. 1*10- '25; but neither tho year of his 
birth nor that of his flcath is recorded. His astronomical utiBorv.ations 
won^ probably coiiiimmccd in Bitliyiiia, and crn’tainly continued at 
ithodes; whence ho is called by some authors the Bithyiiian, and by 
others tho Jihodiau, and some even sup] osc two astronomers of the 
saTiie name, which is certainly incorre.ct. He is also supposed to have 
oliRS'ved at Alexandria; but Dolambre, comparing together such 
])a8sagoa as Ptelemy has preserved on the subject, is of o})itiion that 
Hip|tarchu8 imver speaks of Alexiuidria as of the place in whiidi lie 
residi^l; and this opinion of Dehiinbre ajijiears to us to be correct. 

Tlie proper ;ihice for an account <»f tbe discoveries of iii{)])archu9 is 
in coiinoction with notice of th<^ 'Sjmtaxis’ of PronuMT, or the Alina- 
goat, and for this reason, that tlie loss of the writings of 1 1 ipparclins 
has left us without any 6]iGcific account f)f his di^ 1 COVtTics except that 
contained in the ‘ Syntaxis.’ And binco it is a matter of very great 
doubt whether Ptolemy made observations himself to any extent, and 
since it is also certain that he drew his catalogue of stars, and nearly 
all the obsorvntions on which his theory is founded, from Hipparchus, 
the notice just sdluded 1o would necessarily contain all that is to be 
.said on the subject. Wc shall therefore here content ourselves with 
citing tln! works ^Yhich Hipparchus is said to have written, and thc^ 
resume of his labours given by Delambre. 

The titles of the writings attributed to Hipparclius, on whom 
Ptolemy hoH fixed tho epithet of ‘ ifnKnirovos nai (* the lover 

of labour and truth *), have been collected by J’'abrieius, and ai’c to be 
found in Wcidlcr, as follows ; — 1, ric/xl a/rActrivv avayfiatpaX ; 2, flcpl 

pLt-y^Owv h'cil d7roffTi7jitaTa?i/ ; 3, Do XIT. iSignorum Asceiisioiic ; 4, Hcgl 
rijs Kara wAdiix'r iLivjviaiet,^ rijs (tcAijvtjs- ivii-!\afws ; 5, Utpl fnjt'iaiov XpJren; 
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6, nepl ipiavalov fieyddotfS ; 7, Tl€pl Tqy /i€rarTai(rf»v twp rpoviKuv 
acu i^fiepipwv injudutp ; 8, ‘ Ad versus Enitosthenia Geographiam ; ' D, 
A/wirou iral £u5ii{rji/ y. The only on© 

. of these which has come down to us is the last and leant important— 
the commentary on AratiiB, written probably when Hipparohus was 
young, Biuei! he docs not nioiitiou any of his Riibsequout disoovories, 

, and the^ ^ults of ohservattuu are not so correct os those of his cata- 
lognc. Ih'« work was published by Peter YictoriouM. Florence, 15U1, 
j and by 1 etaviua m his ‘ Hranolugion,’ 163i). Hipparchus also wrote a 
work, according to Achilles Tatius, on edipRos of tho sun ; and tlioi*e 
I IS also recorded a work with tho following- title : ’H twp trvpaparoK&p 

' vpayfiaTfia. 

The following Bnminary is from thi^ profile© to Ddambro s ‘ History 
of Antient Asti-oiiomy,’ in which work will be foun.l tho most ooni- 
ploto account of the labours of llipfiarchus. 'I'he bias of this historian 
seemH to be, to add to HipparchuB Rome of tho fame which has been 
generally considered due to Ptolemy, for which he gives forcible 
reasons Lot no one bo surprised at the errors of half a degree 
which we attribute to Hipparchus, seemingly with reproach. It iiiuat 
be remembered that his astrolabe was nothing but an armillary sphere, 
of no great diameter, and with very sniall subdivisions of a degree ; hh 
well as that he had neither telescope, viToior, nor micrennotcr. What 
hhonld we do even now if deprivcil of these lielpH, and if we know 
iieitlier tho ridVaction nor the true altitude of the polo, on which 
point, even at Aloxandri.'i, and with ariiiilhc of every sort, an emir of 
a quarter of a degree was committed ? At this day we disjuite about 
a fraction of a second : they could not thou answer for any fraction of 
a degree, and niiglit bo ivrong by a wluile iliaiiietor of tho sun or union. 
Jjot us rather think of the eHscntial services which Hijiparuhns ren- 
dered to astronomy, of which science lie is tho true founder, lie ivas 
the fir.«4t wiio gave and ilemonstrated nictliods of sulviiig all triangles, 
whether ]>l>me or sphorJcal. He coiistrnctod a table of chords, of which 
he made nearly the same use us \v« now do of our tables of sines. Ho 
made niiuiy more ami much bettiT obsej'vations then Jiis ]irudecessors. 
He establishi'd tho theory of tho sun in riiiIi a nianuer that Ptuloiny, 
2«;;i years afterwards, funiid nothing tu chan 'c. It is true that lie 
mistook the inequality of tin' sun’s tinition ; but it cun be shown that 
his mistake arose from an error of half a day in the time of the solstioe. 
He himself avows that he may have been wrong by a (|iiartor of a day ; 
and we may always safely hu}»[)ciho that, willniiit impeachment of an 
author s iIltc^grity, his self love may halve tins error which he ia I'eally 
liable to conitnlu He ileterniiinMl the first inorjiiaUty of the moon 
(tho erpiation of the tusutre), and Pioleujy found iiothing to change in 
his 1 ‘esult : he gave tho mc.'in nuitioii of tho moon, and that of the 
apogee ami node.s, in which the corri'ctions made liy Ptohsmy were 
slight, and of more than doubtful goodness. Hts had a sight of the 
second inequality (the cvection) ; it was ho ivho made all tho ohsurva- 
tions necessary for a disco vcTy of which th<» lionunr ivus ressrveil for 
Ptolemy ; a discovery wiiich he had not [lerliaiis time to finish, but for 
which lie had prtqiared everything. Ho showed that all the hypolhoscs 
of his prc^lecessors were iiisiiflicieut to ex]>laiii the two-fold inequality 
of the planets; ho f*redicted tliat none would be succossful which diil 
not cioinbino the two hypotheses of the eccentric and epicycle. He 
had not the projicr ob.'^ervations, because they j’cqnire iiioitt tinio than 
tho cliiratjon of the longi'St life ; but ho mailo tiicin ready for his suc- 
cessors. Wo owe to iiis c;:i.t.aIoguo tlie Jiiqiortant kimwlodgc of tliu 
retrograde motion of the ciqiiinoctial )»uiiitH. We might, it is true, 
have derived this kriowhtdge fnmi much better observations, made 
within the last hnmired years ; but we Mhoiild thou have had no proof 
tluit thi.s motion remains sonsibly ilie same through a long course of 
ages; and the observations of ]li|i|iarcliiis, by tlieir nutiiber and their 
antiquity', and in spite of the errors which wi* are obliged to admit, 
give iui)»orlaiit conlirniation to one of the fundamental points of 
astroxioiiiy. It i.'^ to him that wo owu the first/ discovery of thiH ]ihe- 
nomenon. lie also in vented the jilaiii. sphere, or the xuethod of 
describing tlu* starry heavens upon a jilaiie, and of deducing tho soliitiori 
of (irnbloms in sphericiil astronuiny by a method often more exact imd 
cuiiveuicni tbaii that of the globe itself. He is also the father of real 
geognqihy, through the hapfiy iflea of marking the position of towns 
in the same manner as that of tlio stars, by circles drawn through tho 
jiole perpendicularly to the equator, that is, by latitud'^s and longi- 
tudes. iiis method, by means of eclipses, was for a long time the only 
one by ivliich th-3 longitude could be <Ieterrniuod ; ami it is by means 
of the projection of which iir. was tho author that wo now make our 
m.'i]is of the world aud our be.st gcogrupliical imips.” 

IIIPPI AS. [IhsiSTUATrs] 

liTPJ*0, a Greek philo.sopher, who is called by some a xi.*itivc of 
Samos aud a follow^or of Pythagoras, aud by others a native of 
llhegiiim, in pouthern Italy. With regai^l to his age, Rome writers 
liavi: mafic lihn a contenqiorary of Thales, or have placed him even 
before the age of Thales ; but he evidently belongs to a much later 
time, and was perhaps a coiiteiiiporary uf the comic poet Cratinus 
(about itc. 450), wlio rediculed iiirn in one of his lost comedies; 
further, Hi|)[io mention.s the four elements of the iihynical philosophy 
of Empedocles in such a uiHiiner that wo miist infer that he was 
acqiiainteil with the theory of Empedocles. Aristotle (‘ Metaphys.’ i. 3) 
does not fipjiear to attach any great value to tlio philosophical system 
ol‘ llijipo, which in fact was that of Tliale.s, with sundry additions and 
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modificatioDB. He thus went back to the materialiem of the early 
Ionic aohool ; and as Thales had taken water, bo Hippo took moisture 
to be the principle of all things. (AristoL * De Anima,' i. 2 ; Plutaroh, 
* De Plaoit. Philoa* 5,) He explained his views in a work which seems 
to have been called ^truA S^yparo, which however owing to its 
inBigiiifioancei appears to have fallen into oblivion at a very early 
period, and scarcely any fragments of it have come down to ua 
ClemeDB of Alexandria ('Cohortat. ad Gent.,* voh'L p. 48, ed. Potter) 
has preserved an epigram of Hippo, which is also printed in the editions 
of the Greek Anthology, (lambliohus, De VUa P^fiJuiy, 36 ; Sextus 
Empir. PyrrhM, Hyp, iii. 80, adv. MtUhemn, ix. 361 ; SchoUasi. ad 
Aristopk. Nnb, 97; compare Brandis, Qeechichte der Qriech. Rdmiechen 
PhUoeaphie, vol. i. p. 121, Ac.; Bakhuizen van den Brink, Variw 
Lectionee ex ffietaria Philoaophioi Antiquas^ pp. 86-59 ; Brucker, JlUt. 
CHt Phil L 1103.) 

HIPPO'CRATES was bom at Cos, d.c. 460. H!s family followed 
the pursuit of medicine for near three hundred years, and produced 
seven physicians, who attained considerable celebrity, and who are 
supposed to have written the numerouR treatises which are commonly 
attributed to Hippocrates alona Before their time the knowledge of 
medicine was either confined to the priests, who employed their skill 
in maintaining their influence over the people, and carefully concealed 
tho little knowledge they poRsessed, or was merely followed as a 
subordinate pursuit by the philosophers of the day. It is to the 
Asdepiadie that the science of medicine is indebted for a separate 
existence, and tho great progress which it made in their bonds after 
this separation sufficiently proves the wisdom of their proceeding. 

The most celebrated of we family was tho subject of the present 
notice, Hippocrates, the son of Heradides and Phmnarete, who i.s 
supposed to have been tho author of this important revolution in 
me^cine. It would have been interesting to give some details of his 
personal history, but unfortunately we possess few authentic materials 
for this purpose, except some fragments contained in his life by 
Snranus. His medical studies were pursued under the superintend- 
ence of his father and of Herodicus ; and he is said to have had for 
his masters in philosophy Oor^pas of Leontini, the celebrated H 02 >hist, 
and Democritus of Abdera, whose cure he afterwards effected. Wo 
arc told that he spent some time at the court of Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, and visited Thrace and Scythia; and it is probable that 
these statements are true, as mention is made in his writings of several 
towns in Thrace (Suidas, 'lirtroKpdryis). Soranus states that he delivered 
Athens from the ravages of a dreadful plague which was raging in tho 
city : but this can hardly be the one which occurred in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, of which such a graphic description is 
given by Thucydides ; for though Thucydides sufTered from the disease 
himself, and was a witness of its ravages, he makes no mention of the 
name of Hippocrates, but on tho contrary declares that medical skill 
was of no avail against it. 

We have already observed tliut many of the works usually attri- 
buted to Hippocrates were in reality the productions of various 
members of his family. This circiimsbmco aloiw woiild render it 
impossible to determine accurately the amount and value of Ids con- 
tributions to the Hoienco of medicine. But this difliculty has been 
still further inco'eased by tho manne^r in which his writings were 
mutilated, and fresh passages interpolated by later editors. This con- 
fusion is supposed to have been introduced into Ida ivritings at the 
time when Ptolemies were forming their cehdiratc^d Hbraiy at 
Alexandria, for the high value which was set upon ancient writings 
by those monarchs induced men to collect and forge copies of ancient 
authors, which they passed ofl* for the genidue works of those to 
whom they were attnbutod. It appears that in the time of Galen 
they were able in some degree to distinguish tho genuine writings of 
Hippocrates from those falsely attributed to him. All the writings 
nssignod to Hippotsrates are written in the Tonic dialect, but he docs 
not adhere so closely to its forms as Herodotus, 

Tho principles of Hippocrates were those of rational empiricism. 
Ho did not attempt to form his theories from tl %wiari. reasoning, but 
lie observed the phenomena of nature and deduced from tlieiii such 
conclusions aa these phenomena would justify. That he adhered to 
this principle in all cases however is not to be sujiposed. Ife taught 
that the body is composed of four primary elements — fire, water, 
eartJi, and air ; that these elements, variously combined, produce the 
four cardinal humours, and these again the different organs of the 
body. These doctrines art) principally developed in tho treatise * On 
t|;o Nature of Man ; * and Galen asserts that be was the author rd this 
theory, which was afterwards adopted and more generally promulgated 
by the genius of Plato. His knowledge of anatomy seems to have 
. been very limited. The superstitious respect which was paid to the 
remains of the dead among the Greeks prevented him from acquiring 
any knowledge on this subject by dissection of the human body. He 
gives such descriptions of the bones as show that bo had iudeefl 
studied the subject, but not acquired any very accurate knowledge. 
The muscles are deacribod under the general term of Jlesth (crop/ces), 
and though some explanation ia given of them in the treatise *Ou 
Art,' this is probably spiirioua. The term p/ilcbs is applied 

iDdiacriruinately to the veins and arteries, while artet%a {apniptri) is 
confined exclusively to the trachea. His description of the vessels is 
confined to the course of some of the larger ones, without expressing 
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any opinion as to their origp. He does not seem to have supposed 
that they originate either in tho heart or liver. These views were 
first propounded in the school of Alexandria. Under the term nerves 
(pevpa) he confounds all the white tissues of the body, the nerves, 
properly so called, the tendons, and ligaments. Acoording to Hippo- 
crates tho brain is glandular and secretes the pituitl^ or mucus. In 
his pathology he confines himself principally to the investigation of 
the romoto causes of diseases, without entering into many speculations 
on their nature. However ho explains inflammation by the passage 
of blood into those parts which did not previously contain it. In this 
case we still require to be informed how the blood passes into these 
parts. He paid groat attention to the effects of changes in tho external 
conditions of life, namely air, warmth, moisture, food, upon its phe- 
nomena, and those of disease. He recommended that particular 
attention should be paid to the constitution of the seasons. 

Among the doctrines of Hippocrates, that of critical days, upon 
which ho supposed the evacuation of the morbific matter when con- 
cocted to take place, is the most remarkable. In his * Pnenotionea * 
he says, fevers come to their crisis on the same days, both those which 
turn out fatally and those which turn out well. These days are tho 
fourth, tho seventh, the eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and 
twentieth. The next stage is of thirty-four days, tlie next of forty, 
and tho next of sixty. It appears very doubtful how far this theory 
was borne out by actual observation, but it is possible that it may 
have been , more nearly true under the treatment of Hippocrates, 
which was not usually very active, than under the more energetic 
treatment of modem physiciaTis. Of tho indications to be drawn from 
examination of the pulse Hippocrates was not aware, and the word 
sphygmus (ir<l>vyfAhs) is usually employed by him to denote some 
violent pulsation only. It is however upon the accuracy with which 
he observed the leading foaturos of disease, and his vivid descri;)tioT.is 
of them, that the fame of Hippocrates is principally and justly 
founded. Nowhere is the peculiar power of tlie Greeks in expressing 
their conceptions more strikingly shown. We have extracted oTie or 
two of the most marked descriptions from his ‘ ProgTiostica.* '' If tho 
appearance of the patient be different from iisnal, there is danger. 
If the noso be sharp, tho eyes hollow, the temples collapsed, the ears 
colli and contraeted, and the lobes inverted, whilst the skin of the 
forehead is hard, dry, and stretched, and the colour of the face palo 
or block, or livid or leaden, unless these apj)earaneeB am producoil by 
watching or diarrlima, or under the iniluenuo of malaria, the patient 
Is near death.” This description hoa obtained the title of h^ieies 
Hippoersitica. And other descriptious of premonitory symptoms of 
danger are no less graphic and pn^cise. In tho reinaiudor of this 
treatise ho goes through the different evacuations from the-hhidder 
and the bowels, by vomiting ami by expectoration, describing their 
chanusters and appearances, and the conclusions that may bo drawn 
from them. His directions for the examination of a patiimt sup])Obed 
to be labouring under empyema present an example of soiiiid and 
ciiutiouB invoHtigution. if there is empyema on one side of the chest, 
we must turn tho patient, and learn whether he lins pain in one side, 
and if one side bo hotter than ilie other ; while lie is lying on tho 
sound side, we must ask if lie feels any weiglit hanging fi*om above. 
J«\>r if this be the case, tho empyema is on that side on which he feels 
tlie weight. AVe may recognise the presence of om)»yeuiu by these 
general signs : — if tho fever does not remit, but is moderate during 
the day and increased at night, and ronsiderahle fierspiraiious occur, 
and there is great inclination to cough and but little oxpoctoratioTi ; 
while the eyes become hollow, the cht:ekR are flushed, the fliigei’-nails 
curved, and the lingers liot, especially the tips, and the feet swell, 
and pustules are formed over the body — these sympLotiis denote 
chronic empyema, and may be greatly relied on.” Wo must not 
forget that llippoeraies asserts that niisciiltation may be employed to 
distinguish between the presence of pus and serous fluid in the cavit 3 ' 
of tho pleura. No nttoutiuu seems to have been paid to this remark- 
able statement until tho time of Baenncc's great cliscrovery, by v^om 
the passage is noticed and refen*ed to. The statement of Hippocffites 
is in itself incorrect, but the foot of his having actually practised 
auscultation is no less interesting. 

Hi]>pocrates appears also to have introduced' some valuable- improve- 
ments in the treatment of disease. During health he recommends 
that the diet should not be too exact, lest any •unavoidable change 
should bring on disease. Of wine ho says it must not bo taken pure 
during the summer, but in the winter ho allows a more libei’al use 
of it. In his treatise * On Diet* ho claims to have been tho first to 
recognise the importance of diet in the treatment of iliseiLse, which 
had lieeu neglected by all previous physicians; atid in tliis statement 
he is ill some measure borne out by the aiitliority of ]*lato Do Itep.,' 
iii. 14), who praises the ancient physicians fbr having neglected it; 
whereas the inoderu ones, by this system, convert life into a tedious 
death. However, ho attributes tho introduction of the new system to 
Herodicu-s. In fevers and acute diseases he confined his patients to 
a liquid diet, but not so strictly as some other physicians, whom he 
charges with starving their patients to death. Id Ids general treatment 
he employed ])urgatives, some of which were of tho most violent 
character, as the black and white hellebore and claterium, which 
! generally produce excessive vomiting at the same time. He mixed 
I up a little theory with his treatment ; for he would not allow purga- 
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tivtifl to bo OQiplojed unless thu liumijurs were duly ooncocted. To 
i-clicve tho head in certain diseases ho was aecustomed to xnuko use of 
sternutatories. ^ In acute affections, when the diseiiKo WiW violent, ho 
employed bleeding, and rocoininciided that blood hIiouM be taken from 
as near the aifeoted port as possiblo. This wan the origin of tho 
doctrints which recommended bleeding in pleurisy from the arm on the 
side affected. irJe also made use of cupping-glasses, with and without 
Hcarifi^tioii. Curtain diuretic and sudoritic medicines also entered 
into his pharmacopceia, and he was not iguuruiit of tho virtues of tho 
po])py. 

In tho time of Hippocrates tho distinction between medicine and 
surgery had not been made, as wo find among tho works usually attri- 
buted to him, and contained in the list of ICrotian, treatises on frac- 
tures, on ulcers and on wounds of the heacL In the latter lie was in 
the luibit of employing tho irephiuo, and gives directions for its use. 
iriowever, in the oath of Hippocrates the pupil is made to swear that 
ho will not attempt the operation of lithotomy, but give it up to those 
wliose busiuosa it is to perform it In the treatise * On Injuries of the 
Head,* ho remarks that convulsions usually take place on thu side of 
the body opposite to tho injury. 

We find that consultations were not unknown in the time of Hippo- 
crates, for in the latter part of the *rraiuei>ts' ho says that a physi- 
cian ought not to be iisliamed to call in the assistance of another, if 
he finds himself at a loss in the treatment of his patient. The oath 
wliich he administered to his pupils sliows tho high sense he hsul of 
the duties and rcspouBibilities of a physician. The pupil is tmule to 
swear ** that he will revorcuce his teacher as a fatlier, uud his des- 
ccuclants as brethren ; that hes will use Ids art to the bcuofit of his 
patients, and never to their injury or death, oven if requested by thorn ; 
that he will never atteiiqitto procure abortion, that he will be chaste, 
and never divulge any professional secrets.” Similar sentiments are 
expressed in Uk! treatise * On the Physician,* but it is d<iubtfu1 whether 
this is a genuine production of Hippocrates. As we have remarked 
ai)uvc, Hippocrates -wrote in the Ionic dialect, though tlio island ju 
which he was born was originally- oolouised by the Dorians. His stylo 
is remarkably enneiso, so as to render his meaning at times somewhat 
obsemre ; and it would appear that he oeciisional ly iriakes his atatemuuts 
too general, in order to avoid loading his writings with exceptions. 
Tlio high estimation in which liis works have been held is ]U'oved as 
well by the general reputation of his name, as more especially by tho 
numerous commentaries upon them which have been published in all 
ages. It will be Hufiicient to mention the iiauioH of Asclepuulc.-^, of 
Hufiis Hphosiaiius, of Celsus, and of Galen, who have all commented 
upon Ids writings. Galen <leclaros that wo ought to revoronco them 
as the voice of the Deity, and that if he has over written too concisely 
or somewhat obscurely, ho has never written anything which is not to 
tho jHirposc. Ills knowledge of anatomy and jihysiulogy, and of thii 
processes which go on in the body during health and disiMiao, was 
extremely deficient, but in tlie at^curacy with which he observed the 
Hyinptoms of disease, and in tlui fidelity of his descrix>tions lie h.-is 
rarely, if over, been Kurpassed. it is upon these grounds that he Inis 
justly obtained the title of * The Fatlier of Medicine,* and will at all 
times coiitimie to command the respect of his medical descendants. 

Hippocrates is said to have died at a very advanced age at Larissa 
in Tliessaly. Tlio essays of which he is the reputed author are 
.seventy-two in number, but the best commentators on them do not 
allow more than lifteeu or twenty to bo genuine. The most esteemed 
of them are tho essays on Air, ^^'ater, and Locality; tho first and third 
l)ooks of that on Ejndeuiics, the AphorisuiH, the Essay on I’rognostics, 
that on Wounds of the Head, and that on the Diet in Acute Diseases. 
Tlie best editions of his works are those of Foisius, Frankf., folio, 
151*0, which was rexirintecl several times; of Linden, 2 vois. 8vo, 
Amsterdam, 1()G5; of Mack, 2 vols. f«»lio, Vienna, 1743-19; and of 
Littre, I'aris, 1839, &c. They havo been most voluiriinouMly eoni- 
luented on. From a list which Fmdius gives of ulL tho works puhlishiHi 
upon thorn previous to 1595, it ap)>ears that 137 authors had written 
U[)ou the ‘Aphorisms' alone, and the commentaries and criticisms 
upon tlio rest of his essays would be stinicioiiL by themselves to form 
an extensive library. Many of the treatises have been ctlitod separately. 
There is a complete German translation of liippucrates by J. F. G. 
Grimm, Altenb., 1781—1792, 4 vols. 8yo. 

(Sprongel, Jlistoirc dc la Medicine; Haller, IHOL Mctliv. VracL ; 
Littre's od. of Hippocrates.) 

HIPPOLYTUS, a bishop, saint and martyr, of the first ipiarter of 
the third century, who, from circumstances to be presently mentioned, 
has recently excited great interest amongst scholars and theologians. 
It was the apparently unquestioned belief among the older Oiiristiau 
writers that an eminent occlcsinstical author, lilppolytu.H, had luisided 
as bishop at Tortus liomsD, near Ostia, and that he had there been put 
to death by the emperor Alexamler Severn s towards tho end of his 
reign. iJiit certain difficulties in the sttitemcnt, coupled with the fact 
of iSovertis not having persecuted the Ghriatiaiis, and of tlicrc being 
no other instance I'ocorilod of a bishop of I'ortus, as also tho occurrence 
of some points of similarity between this Uippolytus and other 
Hippolyti recorded in tho Uoiuaii martyrologies, led to attemx^ts to 
coiiti*ovcrt or cxphiin away tho diflicnltii^s in the coniinoii account. 
Tims Le Moyne .sought to show that Uippolytus was bishop of Adana 
(Aden), then the great einitorium of the lioiiiau commerco with tlio 
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La^t, and cousequoubly known os tho Portus liomauus ; Ills views 
found many foUowera, and though never gunerully adopted tho opimun 
prevailed that Uippolytus was in foot an Arabian, or at least an 
Iv.iatorn bishop. Lut whilst thoro was so muoh doubt as to the 
time and place where Uippolytus flourished, tliero was none os to 
the ommoiit po.sitiou ho held lu a writer and confessor of tile ancient 
cliurcli. Lusebius, Joromo, and other eoiineut fathers, alike refer to 
mm m terms of profound regard, and the Romish church had long set 
(August ‘21, in later years August 22), in commemoration 
ot ot. ilijipolybiis, bishfip and martyr, lu 1561 there was discovered 
at Romo, near ii church dedicated to Bt. Laureuco, a statuo — tho work 
apparently of an artist of not later than tho Gth century-— ropre* 
seuting a bishop seated, somewhat above tho sixe of life, having 
inscribed on it the name of Uippolytus, bishop of Portus, and on tho 
back of the chair the paschal cycle which ho introduced at Rome, and 
a list of his principal writings. His works, or such of them as 
remained, including some of vei^ doubtful autlieuticity, were collected 
and published by Fabrioiua in 1710 18, uud again by Uallandius in 
170(> ; but some of ibe most remarkable of those enumerated on tho 
staituc had escaped the research of the editors and of later iiivostigators. 

Thus remained tho information possosBod respecting Uippolytus 
when, in 1842, an agent of tho Fi-ouch government, M. Menus, obtained 
at Mount Athos among other manuscripts one in Greek on tho 
subject of ^ 1 Lcresies.' It was placed in the Biblioth5quo du Roi at 
Paris, where it remained without attracting any notice till aii 
excellent Greek scholar, M. Emmanuel Miller, in puzsuing some 
researches there examined this manuscript, and perceived that it was 
not only an ancient but an hitherto unpublished work. He at once 
addi^esseil himself to tho laborious task of preparing a copy of it for 
the jiress; and tho University of Oxford having uudortukeu tho 
ex]>e]ise of tho publication, it was in 1851 printed at thu University 
pn^ss under tho Bujierinteiideiico of M. Miller, with the title, * *npiy4ifous 
tlii\o(ro(liovfjLtpa 1) Kara iraffufv aip^oewp €\fy xos, Origoiiis Pliilosophu- 
muna sive omnium Hrorosium Hufutatio: e Uodice ParLsiuo uuuo 
primum eiiidit J<humanuel Miller,' 8vo, pp. 339. This work imme- 
diately excited general iuti^rost amuug thu scholars of Germany and 
France as well w\ of England, and its great importance in eonucction 
with the early history of tho church was at unco x>orceivud ; but at 
tho same timo it became evident that it was incorrectly assigned to 
Orlgou, whose; known works it in no way resombled, whoso opinions 
it often ditiorod from, and to whom no such work had been by any 
early author iiscribed. 

Tlio subject was first brought directly before the English public by 
Chovaiior Jluuseu in 1852, in a moat laborious work (embodying tho 
studios in theology anil ecclesiustical history of many years), entitled 
‘ ilippolylus and his Age ; or the Doelritiu and Practice of tho Church 
of Rome under Cominod ns and Aloxaiider Sevorus, and Ancient and 
Modern Christianity and Divinity compared,' i vols. 8vo. In this work 
M. Bunsen undertook to show that thu * Refutation of all tho lierosies,* 
uscrlhed b}' M. Miller to Grigcn, was really the lost work of Uippolytus, 
mentioned under tiiu sumo title as his by J'jusebius, Jerome, Itlpiphaiiius, 
and Piitcr, bishoi» of Alexandria, and also iuscriiiod on his stutiio. This 
view lie suxiported with great Jeariiing uud ability, and though other 
Bcholar.-i liad fixed on Caius, on Jgnatius, and even on Tertulliau, tliere 
aXipears to be now a ]»retty gtmorai acquiescence in tho CJievalier's view.-i 
as to the writei'. We give the auniniary of his slatomont in his own 
word.s ; — “ We may sum iqi tho urguniouts brought forward in a few 
words. The book cannot have iioeu written by Origon, nor even by 
Chains tho presbyter, for it is written by a bishop ; besides nobody (i.u., 
no c»u'ly Christian writer) ever attributed to the Alexandrian or to the 
Roman x^’c^abyter a hook with a like title. On tho other hand, such 
a book is ascribed by the highest authorities to LLix>x^olytus, bishop of 
Portus, presbyter of the Church of Romo, who lived and wrote about 
22u, as tlio * Paschal Cycle* and his statuo expressly state.” (‘ Jiixipol.,' 
i. 33.1.) M. Bunsen's opinions on some other points (eiiieiiy of theology 
and x>hiloiogy; havo however mot with inueli opposition, and Jio in 
1854 replied to his opponents, and re-statt;J with u<ltliLiaual x>roofs his 
theory rosiiectiug the work on * Mere.sieH,* in a new and greatly-enlaiged 
edition, in 7 vols, 8vo, of Jiis ‘ Jrij»j)olytus uud hii Age.' With the 
theological or general euiitroversy we liave hero nothing to do. it lias 
ill it.s various sections engaged the x*ens of many emiueut scholars and 
theologians of all churches and sects in England and on tho Continent; 
and bc.si(ies .several distiucL works (of which that of Dr. C. Wordsworth, 
entitled * St. Hqipolytus and the Church of Romo in the earlier part 
of the 'J'liird Cmitury,* 8vo, Loudon, 1 853, and his ‘ Remarks on Buuhou,* 
8vo, 1855, are jierhaps tho most iiux>ortaut which have been published 
in Loudon), essays of greater or less learning and acumen have apx>oarod 
in every review and almost every douomiuational joarnal of any note 
in the English language, iu tho * Journal of Classical and Sacred 
i*hilology,' and iu most of tho leading German philological and theo- 
logical mugaziues. But the investigation which tiio Hiibjecb has under* 
gone will enable u.s to state iu a few words what is now known of 
HipX»olytu«*. 

It would appear that he was in tho active oxercLso of hia labours as 
Bishop of l*(irtus, near Ostia, about 218. Though nob a curporato and 
furtilied town (eivitas), Portus, as the adjacent harbour of Rome, wa-i 
axdac«'^l' considerable iuiportance; and being frequented by fordgn 
merchants and ti'uders a-i well as soaineii, it la x>rob:ibLo, a^ Buns-m 
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suggebifiy iLutllippolytuH s])i'cially sippoiutoil to prebidu there with 
a view to their oouveri^iuii aud iuatruetioii, luid henoe tlio title we find 
applied to him of * Bishop of the Cl eo tiles/ Being a subiirbun bi^thop, 
he was a member of tbo presbytery of Jioine ; and it is deserving of 
notice that the title ' ]i]piKGopuH Portuensis/ the title given to Hippo- 
lytuH by PrudeiiUus, and that engraved on his statue, is atill alwa^'S 
given to one of the most eminent occlosiastics of Koine. About 222 
Hippolytus was engaged in strong opposition to Callistus, the Bishop 
of Home, against whom in his great work he inveighs witii the utmost 
severity. In 235, probably immediately after the ilcath of Severa*-', in 
the persecution of Maximin the 'J'liracian, ho was bauitihed with 
Pontiauus to Sardinia, lie appears however to liave been periuiiied, 
])erhaps soon after the cU'clioti of Poutianus to the bishoprie of Roine, 
to return to bis sec ; but, probably on some new charge, he was 
eventually ordered to be put to death (about 230 8). The mode of 
his martyrdom has been variously stated, but the tradition ref(Tred to 
by PrudentiuH (who flourished 318-105), is that the tyrant, alluding to 
his name, directed that ho should he, like Hippolytus of old, torn to 
pieces by hoi’scs, and that the heathen s])eetat(irfi liaslened Ids death 
by stabbing him. His retniiins were removed to the chundi of JSt. 
Laurence, where Prudontius saw ids sanctuary; and Bunsen conjectures 
that his statue, which was discovered on this site, was erected on the 
occasion of the solemn reiuovid of his remains. Tlie character of 
Hippolytus, as a writer aud im ecclesiastic, is thus Hummed up by 
Bunsen (* Hippolytus and Lis Age;,’ 2ud ed., L 272) : — 

** As a writer ilippolyitis jhihhcshcs iicitlurr the otcgaiice of Origen 
nor the brilliant originality of Tertullian. Uia best style comes nearer 
to that of (Clemens of Alexandria, but, unfortiiiiatcly, he ge.iicrally 
wi'iti^H (dther in a very high-flown rhetorical style or in none at all. 
I'liis is particularly the case with tlie Ucfutatioii. 1 1 is (ireek therefore, 
is not only tainted with Latin istnH, but often (uidc^ss soino of the 
worst jiusHagns are mere loose extracts) without any stylo in the ct»n- 
structiun of the sentences. These defects of ntylc are very naturally 
the reflex of the defects of his intellect and character. Ilia reasoning 
powers cannot be measured with the three men of genius lunoug his 
contemponirio/t whom we have meulioiicd above. But it wouhl be 
decidedly unjust to judgo biui either by his philological au(.l mota- 
jihysical writings, or by his dlaputcH with Callistus. 'Fo ap])rccialo 
Hipj»olytus, to undcr.staud the epithets of ‘ most sweet,' and ‘ most 
benevolent,' applied to him liy a contemporary of Chrysostom, and 
of ' most elocpieut,’ which is Jerome's i xpression ; in short, to uudor- 
stand the unbounded admiration, uud almost apostolic nimbus which 
surrounds his name in later ages, wc must coutem])lalc him us the 
heretic, platonic ihiukcr, with liis wide Jioarl for the universality of 
God's love to mankind in Clirist, and with his glowing love of liberty, 
aud of the free agency of man, ns being the specilie organ of the 
divine Spirit, aud the only one congenial to the very nature of God. 
These are the roally distiuguiHhiiig foatui os in his character. We find 
them imrticuhirly developed in the * Confession of I'uith,* which forms 
the elaborate pei*oration to the great work of his life." 

The importance of a work ]>rofi'Bsing to he a * Uefutatiou of all the 
lleresiuB' then prevalent (ihirty-tw(j ludng described and ‘refuted*), 
and also the * Confession of Kaiih,* or as Div Wordsworth preftu-H to 
call it, tile 'Apology to the ilealhon/ written by such a man, will bo 
1 ‘eadily underrituod to be very great as bearing on the internal history 
of the Church of the early jiart of the 8rd century, and still more as 
setting forth the received doctrines of the Church at the same period 
— a century earlier than the Council of Nice, and a time of tr:iusitiou 
both in discipline aud doctrine. As respects its theological soutimenls 
the work of Hippolytus may bo regarded as a .strong defence of the 
Johouncan doctrine of the Logos — or in other words of the orthodox 
view of the person of Christ. 

The remaining writings of llipjiolytus— those contained in the 
editions of J^'abridus and GallandiuH, aud which arc looked upon ns 
authentic, though of somo only fragmonis remain, :ii o — ‘ On Christ and 
Antichrist; ’ ‘ On the Gifts of the Holy Spirit ; * ‘ Against the Heresy 
of Noetus;' 'The Little Labyrinth;’ ‘Against Vero;’ the 'Canon 
I'aachalis, a demonstration of the time of Easter ; ’ &c. 

The other llippolyti, including Hippolytus a Uomaii senator and 
martyr, one distinguished as Hippolytus of Thebes, and one or two 
of lesser note, are now generally believed to be merely mytbieal 
personages. 

llHiT, ALOYSTUS, was born at Bela near Donauescbiiigen in 
Baden, June 27, 1751). In early life be visited Italy and studied tho 
remains of classic art there, and on his return settled at Berlin, havmg 
beoti appointed preceptor to Prince Heniy of Prussia. In i7i»fl he 
became professor of architecture and tho fliio arts at the academy of 
Berlin, aud was Bubse(|ueiitly mtide professor of archaeology at tlic 
University of Bei'liu. Among his numerous publications arc several 
special disquisitions on particular structures, such as the Temple of 
Solomon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and tho Pyramids of 
I^gypt; but thoso by which lie will he moHt generally and longest 
known are his ‘Baukunst iiach den (lriiud8iLt/.eii dcr Alteii,’ 1801), and 
his 'Geschichte der Baukunst bey don Alton,' 1821-27, 3 vols. 4to, 
with a folio atlas of plates. This last not only gives a history of 
ancient architecture, that of Egypt included, down to the time of 
Constantine, but also a full account of all the various of 

buUdiDgs. Latterly bo was much occupied in arranging tho collections 


in the Berlin IMuacum, wlindi brought him into a literary dinputo with 
his former pupil and protege^, Dr. Waageu, since well-known by his 
visits to England and his works on English art, and tho art-collection s 
of England, llirt dird at Borlin Juno 29, 1837, just two days after 
entering his soventy-cighth year. 

IlPUTIUg, AULUS, born of a patrician Tloman family, apjtliod 
early* to tho study of rhetoric, and beoaiuo intimate with Cicero, who 
speaks highly of his oratorical talents. Thcr(^ is a letter of Hirtim t<i 
(fleero in ‘Kp. ad AU.,* xv. (». Hiitins served with distinction uudiT 
C;csar in tho Gallic war. He is generally supposed to be tho author 
of the eighth book of the '('oiiimentarics* (Suetonius, ‘Life of Cjosar/ 
c. 58), as well as of the books oi* Gicsar’s Alexandrian and African 
campaigns, which are .avowedly writt n by the same person as the 
eighth Ijook of the ‘Commentaries/ With regard to tho book ‘De 
Bello Hi.spanico,* it fippe.ar.s to be written by a diftbrent and an inferior 
hand, aud it has been attributed by some to C. Oppius, anotber 
friend of Cicsar. (Vossiiis, ‘ De llistoricis Tiatinis/) Hirliiis rcnnaiiied 
attaclird to C.a>3ar till bis death, alter wliich he took the part of the 
fieiiato against Antony, and was nanuul consul with G. Vihius 
i*aiis<^i. The two con.sals had an mgagonient with Antony, whom 
they defeated near Mutina (Modena), J’. c, 43, but Hirtins was killi‘d 
in tho battle. 

^.HITCHCOCK, FiDWAUD, T).l)., LL.D., an eminent Anicrican 
geologist, was born at Deorfleld, Massai^husctts, Unitctl Statics, in 
May 1793. In ISiG lie was made head of the Academy at Decrlield ; 
but n'signed tliat oflice in 1819, ami two years later :u!ei'ptetl the 
invitation to become the jKi.-^t >r of a congn‘g:itioual church at Conway 
in the ssime state. But hi.s studies w«-ro directed to sedema* still niDrc 
than to theology, and Mi*. Hitchcock Hharing fully in tlic ardour wliich 
the study of geology was LIkui every wlierc exciting began to make 
liiiii.sulf known by bis lithological investigations. In 1824 he published 
a work of sonio importance, ‘ 'J'hc Geology of the Goiinectieiit Valley/ 
which v.*as i*eccived with miicli a]»plause, and evoutiially Jiul to Ids 
being ulfcrcd in 1824-5 the professorship of Chemistry .and Natural 
History in Amherst t.’ollege. Ho continued in the zealous (lischarge 
of the duties of lids oflice., and prosecuting his rrivoiirito st.iidics, with 
the oecasional juiblication of a Hciciitiflc paper in the ‘ Memoir;:, of tho 
Amoric.au Academy,’ or .some other scieiitiiie journal, or in a jiii>iio- 
graph, such as his ‘(‘atalo^Mia of I'Jautw within Twenty Miles of 
Amherst ^1829),* uniil ISlio, when ho wai a))|)'»iiited Stat i Geologist, 
and called u[K)n hy tht^ State of Massachusetts to make a survey of the 
geology and miucralogical rosource.^, X c., of that state. 'J’iie re.siilt ol' 
ids explorations a]>]>cared in 1831 innler tho titbf t>f ‘ First IJeport on tlie 
Economie Geology of Massachusetts;' this was followed in 1S33 by a 
more complete ‘ Ileporb on the. Geology, Botany, Zoology, &;c., of M.as- 
siicbusetts," with numerous plates and di:igi‘ams. This rejiort was 
a work of great value, hut the progres.-; of the science having reinlcred 
it desirable that a re-examination of tdie gtsological ch.iraoter of tho 
state bliould bo made, J4r. Jliteheock was dinseted to uuiUn'take it. 
Jlaviir! d«)no so, he drew up in 1838 ;i ‘ Ueporh on a lie-examination 
of the Geology of MaH.s:iclms*‘Us ; * but iiis e.hh'f work on tlio Biihjcu’l; 
embodying the results of hD protraotr«l course of invostigvitioiis siinl 
matured study, and one likt ly h»ng to reinaiii tlui .standard work of 
ref-re:ico on this important portion of the IJiiitoil »Stat('.s, appeaiN-d in 
1811 uiiilor the title ‘ Final Jh'.port on the Geology of Ma-isaelnisette,’ 
2 vols., royal I to, with a map and uiuuerous idn 'U'atioiH. 

In 1814 Dr. Hitchcock was chosen jTcshlent nf Amherst (kdl-ge, 
which important oliice he still ImhL, together with that of professor 
of geology 1111(1 natural theology. He had previous to this Kouglit to 
extend tlie kiiowledgo of general as well ns of local geology by his 
‘Elementary Geology,’ of which the first edition a; )p«iirt;d in 1810, 
and which, having been reprinted in J'highiud with an * Inlmdiictory 
Notiite * by Dr. J. I'ye Smitli, became extremely popular in both cmin- 
trit^H, partly no doubt from the religious spirii pervading it, hut which 
it well deserved on uceount of its scieutilic merits : an 8th edition ha.s 
been recently i»sued. Another 'work of a somewhiit similar kind 
subsequently juihlished by Dr. Hitchcock l>cars the title ‘Outline of 
the Geology of tho Globe, and of this United States in ]iarticular.' 
ill 1848 Dr. Hitchcock published an important monograph on tho 
* Fossil Footmarks in tlio United States,’ chiefly an account of those 
in the Connecticut Valley, of which as early as 1842 Bir (.'harles Tjyell 
Kuys, that Dr. Hitchcock “ had observed more than 2900 impresHioiis 
in the district alluded to." Having bi ou appointed by the state of 
Massachusetts in 1850 State Agricultural Commissioner, with directions 
to visit and e.xamine the chief schools of agriculture in Europe, ho on 
his return to America presented a valuable * Report on the Agricul- 
tural Schools of Europe,' wliich will he found well worth consulting 
by any one interested in the subject. 

Bc.sides hi.s numerous jiapers in tho Americ.au scientific journals 
and the works above named, Dr. 1 1 itchcock has written several books 
and pamphlets of a more or less directly theological ohameter. Of 
these the chief are — ‘ Kcligioiis Jicctiirca on Bcculiar Phenomena in 
the Four Lessons, delivered to tho Students in Aiuhcrat (.olloge in 
1815-49;' aud ‘The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences/ 
8vo, 1851. Dr. Hitclico^ is held in high esteem by tho scicn title men 
of Europe as well as of America, and fow men have done more to 
advance the study of geology in the United States, or to remove tho 
prejudicoB which brset its culture. 
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*HITT011FF, JACCJUKS-KiNACE, wcliitect, 'who lias deai^ncd 
Boiiitf of the chief in I’uria erected witLiii a recent period, 

and who is the autlior of some Htandiird booke illuRtrativo of claaaical 
architecture, waa born at Colo^me in the year 171)3. Hia father, a 
paBsioii.ato^ admirer of the nrchitcctunLl antiqnitiea around him, 
ilcvutcd hia aon to the practice of an ait for which tho latter also 
ijiauifeatcd in his caily years an inclination. Having received a good 
bcieiitific and literary education, M. IJittorfl’n proreBBionnl training 
was commenced at (Cologne, where, as was customary, it iticludeil 
]iractical exercise in mason’s work and bricklaying : he was thus occii> 
]tiL'd when about the age of fifteen years ; and houses built from his 
tirawiugs, whereat ho was himself a workmiui, are ^till remaining. In 
1810, at the age of sovcnteexi, M. Ilittorll’ arrived in J’aiis : hero he 
]iuivtiod his studios with IVl, Ildlangcjr, an archit(!c*t of some I'opute, 
who was then engaged upon the con^^truc'tion of the ahutfoir lioche- 
« liouart. and the cupola constructed in iron of the Hallo au JUe. In 
Ids ii'/juleiuical sludies in the School of Architecture, whein he was 
iiinlcr the guidance of Pcrcicr, he gained many iiicdaf^. Jn 1818, 
at'ti r the death of Jlehiiiger, ho was named architect to tlio king, 
and charged with the dinictioii of the ietrs and cerenionic.s at the 
court. Thus between 1 81 y and 1.'^ .*>(), M. Ilittorn*, with his colleague 
]V1. liC CJoiiiti*, oxceiiled tlie decorations in tho cljurdi of St.-Denis 
at the fiiiKTals of tlie Vrince of (loiidc, llic J>iic do Jlcriy, and the 
Jdiig Louis A Vi 1 1. ; those in tliii church of Notre Daiiic at I'aris for 
(lie marriage of tho .Due dc llciry, and for the baptism of the i.)uc de 
f>nrdeanx, of wliicli illustrations were puhlislied by tho authors ; and 
t.hnse <111 the curmiatioii of (..liavlcs .X. at It' iuis. With tlui same 
arcliitcct he (!inct.i.<l the 'works at the 'J'licatre-J talieii (jirevi-.iijsly 
ir'ialicd 'avart), and the coiistnicLion of tho Theatre <1erAinhigii-Comicjue, 
which r.howi-d tin: way to many e-onlrivaiiecs in theatrical architecture 
iiial <lceoralio]i. In tln.^ jntcrvqls of hi.s duth'S, J\1. 1 littorif puivin d 
tlio i-tiidy of aiieiciit architecture. In i8i2u and he studied the 

cxamjdes Ilf architecture in J airland and Derniany. During the years 
L.‘J2 to loil-l he was able to vi-it Italy, and to c.'.rry out a project for 
the (‘Xjiloratioii of the lensains in Sii ily. To the laltcr objrct, in eon- 
jiinctioii with his ]>u]iil Zantli, now architect to the King of 
W’urteiiiberg, and il. iSticr, profcBi<or of architecture at Jlcrliu. ho 
devoted nearly a year, and the result was the possession of inure than 
a ihoiisaud drawings, and the solniioii of diiliculties in history -espe- 
<*ially through the light whhdi wa.s thro\Yn by llie discoveries, upon the 
ijiie.-tiuii of the a] •pli cation nl external colouring to their buildings by 
tJii‘ (ii'oi'ks. h'roiii Die materials tiius colieetcd, iSlcssrs. llittriril' and 
/ianlli ]iuhlishi:d tin ir two works-- the one, the * Architect uro Mucioriie 
de la Sicilc,' with Ti; folio ]ilatc.--, faris, 1830; and the uiher, the 
‘Architecture Aiitjipie <lo la Sicile,’ wliicli lias reached to 4 S plates, 
ami whicli it i- intended to continue to 150; and M. ilitiorlV pub- 
li.shcil his recent and vaJiiablo work, 'Architecture l*<ilyerdnie chey. les 
Dree -/ with lin plates tTar is, .1 .'lUi ), where he gives a rc'-sturatioii 

of the tcniplu of Ihuja-doclcs at tSiilinus, coloured according to his 
matured eoiielnsioiis as to the ancient ]>raetice. Jii 1830 M. liittortf 
hail i»idilish<*d a translation from Kiiglit^h of ‘Tlie Unedited Aiitu|uiLit B 
of Attica’ of the Soci« ty of Dilctaiili, wldcli he enriched with new 
illustrations, designs for restoi-atioiis, and iiianj' note.s. Jd. Jlittortf 
is also the author of many ‘ I^Ie moires ’ upon the ancient basilicas, 
ligyptiaii and aiithioe metal 'work, the city of i^•m}>^•ii, and ancient 
and modern arabes«iuc.-s and of the arliclcs on architecture in tin* 
‘Kneyclopodie des (lens du Monde/ 

Anmijgst the works wliicli M. llitloiff lias dcciigue.d and suptiriii- 
i ended tlie coii:drucDoii of since the yv:ar 1 j“;’< 3, may be Jlam^^d the 
following: — tlio arrangement of the I’laee di; la ('oucordi^ (in which 
the obelisk of Luxor was placed), with tin: fountains, rostral cuiuniiis, 
and other newdy-desigued eiribeJlishmoutB ; the live Ibuntains <»l the 


(3inmps-KlyheCB ; cafe.**, restauranlis, small theatres, and guard'houses ; 
the i'atiorama roiciiida, coinnieiiccd in October 1 838, and npujcd to 
tlie public ill May 1831); tho present (’'rqne-de-rimperatrice, wliicli 
was commeneed at. the end of 1831* and opened eight months atter- 
wards; tho (Jirqne-Napoleou, commenced in Aj»ril 1851 and opened in 
Heceinber of t!se same year; tho new di'^po.-itimi in I8n;# ol the 
Idaco dc-rKt»>ile ; the A veiiue-dc-riuiperatrice, and thi? rioiri-de-I3nii- 
lognc. The two cireuses - - th<» one last named on the Houhivard de.-.- 
FillcB-du-Calvj.ire, and the other in the Chamiis-Klysi'res— are <>1‘ like 
diiuensioiiH ; and in all, three circular structures have been completed 
by M. IJittorn’. each having a iliamelcr of 121 I'Veneh feet, and aii'^wer- 
ing the coiidilioiis of having the smallest poH.-:iblu area of iiuiiits of 
sujiport. At the Fanorania, where tlie admisBion of light entailed 
great difTicnlty, the roof, Jiaviiig a span equal that ol tlie Fantlieon 
at Home, was Bustoined without any actual intt rnal support, on tiio 
siisjjeuBioii-bridge principle, by means of twelve cables, which w’cre 
formed of iron wire. At tho C’irque-dc riinperatrice, where a ]>cnta- 
goiial plan was ailopted, he designed a centi al portion of the ro«>f, 
having a diauieier of about li»0 h'rciich feet, to he piij»portcd upon 
sixteen small iron columns, and bo executed it, tliiiugh w^ithout • 
the auihoriiy of tho Uouseil des IkitiineiitH, by whom it was feareil j 
that the thruet <»f tin* roof w'onld endanger the sbihility, and v.lio I 
required the introdnetion of ties. In the (.'irqne-Napolotiii the ; 
whole ai'ea was covered by a conical rool without ties, sLaiidiug on I 
twenty points of Bupport. These buildings Lave excited great interest j 
in l^nglnxul, ibc Cuntiucut, and Ainerieii; and ill iistrat ions of them • 


have been publiRhed in several forma M. HiltorH'R most importatib 
w<>rk however is )ierh:ips the church of St.-Viuccul-do-rauL In 
this he was at first joined with his father-in-law, tho late M. Lo Pero, 
an architect who waa associated with (ioudouin in the erection of tho 
column of the Place-A’euuduic, and had contributed to tho great 
rrench work on Egypt soiiio of its host illustnitiouB. At the 
cliiirch alluded to, although tho rt:htrniiits upon tho architect pre- 
vented Lib completing tho exterior us designed, in tho interior a grand 
imp] essioii la produced hy the pro]»orlioiis of tho colouuadea, tho 
carpentry of the roof, the hcmicyeh:, the organ, the oruiimeiitB, and tho 
magnificent ouloiired decoration of the walls and Btaiued glass. Tlio 
architect has applied the knowledge of ancient mouumeutB, and utlded 
all tho results of mod<*ni artistic processes and iinlustry ; and tho work 
has earned high praiao from all jjarts of Europe, Italy included. 
M. Hittorff's other W'orks ineludo the Miurie of the 1 2 th\rrou<liBB 0 - 
zueiit, built betwei ‘11 1818 niid Ibnl ; thu KcoIc-CouiuiuduIo, in tho 
L'lio-di's- LVHres-St (lermain-rAuxerrois (1852-51) ; tho building noar 
ill© PaiTiere-ilu-’rrbiio, for an inatitution founded hy the empress for 
the education of 3U() young girls (18rD-5ii) ; iiinl, in conjunction 
with other architects, the vast Hotel dii-Louvre, the works of which, 
involving au outlay of 12 millions of francs ami an enormous aiiumut 
of contrivance in detiiils, -were completed within the space of a year. 
More recently M. Ilittorll' has been charged w’itli a project for some 
impurtaiit ]mhlic Imildings eatinialed to cost 2.^ millions of francK, 
propoKcd to he creeled Ofiposile the iamvre. Jn the aubuntii of 1S5C 
however In: started on a fi'esh visit to Italy, Avilh a view to thu 
eompletit)!! of his work on ancient arehitecturo. During the course 
(»f au huiiourable and aclivu carcu*, In: lias prepared, he.si<h;s thu Avorks 
Avhieh have been named, many designs fur thealres, miiseuniR, houses, 
Bcpulcliral eha])els, and toniiis, at ri*i|ui.sitiuuH Bent to him from all 
]>arts of Uurmany mid France. Ho Jias been attached as aridiitoct to 
the government of I’Vaiice and tlie city of I’uris, is a member of the 
Institute of Erance, ami has been eleeied in Hie academies of llerlin, 
Mmiieli, Vienna, and Milan, ami tho National liistitiito of Washington, 
and is a coi'rcsjiondiiig meiuhor of the liiHtituie of Lritisli Architects ; 
he is an oilice.r of the Prussian order of merit, and of other foreign 
orders, and was most worthily selected by the IiiRtitute of llritisli 
ArehiLecU to be the rcci}M(*nt of the royal medal — being the third 
foreigner upon whom that distingulBhed honour had been conferred. 

JiuADLEY, IIENJAMIN, an English clergyman, suecessivcly 
biHh<i]» <»f baiigor, llereftml, Salibbury, and Wiiichesiur, avuh born in 
1070, at VVesterham in Kent. In a general view of Ilishop lluiulley't< 
character, anrl his relation to the times in Avhich he lived, ho is to be 
ixigarded, 1st, as a ]>riiicipal writer among the divines of tho iCiiglish 
(.3iurch (of whom there were many in the i8th century) Avho are culled 
national, that is, who have renounced the Avliole of what coiislitutes 
proper Calvinism, and have advanced more or les^^' near to thu opiiiioiiH 
Avhieh are comprehended under the term L'liitarianisui. Hoadley’s 
‘Plain Account of the Saeraiueiit/ and still mure Lis * DiscourtreB on 
the Terms of Acceptance.’ siiow how ‘ratiuuid’ was tho view which 
he t<.i(»k of Cliri.'^tiaiiity, its retjuirenu-nls, and il-i ordiiiaiices. These 
AVorks are BtiJl much read, ami greatly valued by those who ruiiicitle 
in his o])ijiious, Avhethcr in or our. of the I'lstablkdimeiit. 2. He i.s to 
be regarded a.s ilie great aiivi>cate of Andiat are called Low' Church 
]>riiieipler, a B])ei;ics of \Vhiggi.sm in c*cclesiatjes, in uppusJtioii to the 
high ])rotciisi(Uis sonitdiiiKs advanced by tho eliurcii or particular 
churchmen. It was in this character tliat he Avrote his treatise on tlio 
‘Dleastiro of Ohedieueo to the (Mvil Mugistrute/ which was aiiimad- 
vcrteiJ iipi>n by Bishop Attorbnry | An EiinuuY, Fkaxcis], and ilefciided 
by lloudley, Avhusc conduct on tliis occa-iou so pU'ased the JlouBO of 
('uiiiijioii.':) that they represented in an udilress to C^.iieeii Anne W'hat 
higiial servico iio liad done to the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
But he was engaged more earnestly in dcLuee of those ]>rliicijiles 
Avhen, being then bi.-hop of Bangor, he printed a Bermuii from the 
text, “?dy kingdutii is not of this world. ' coiiceruing the true nature 
of that kim.'.dom Avhieli Clu'iht came to establish on earth, the priii- 
cijdes of which wiTc attacked by various persons. It aa'OH out of this 
sermon Ihal the celebrated Baugori.-in controversy arose, one of the 
im«Bt reniarkuble in the history of ilic Protestant Ciiiireli of England. 
The doctrines of Jloadley being vehemently o]ipoaed by the Jjower 
House of Convocation, excited such violent disciisslous in that body 
that the govcnimeiit in ordtu* to jircvont further ilisseiisions Hudilculy 
pi'orogiied the C’uii Vocation, and the Houses of Convocation have never 
since been iierimttoil to meet for the desjiatch of busiiicsss. 

Ill the reigns of the first and second Georges, <li vines of the Hcliool 
to which Jloadley belonged i'uuud favour at courU Jt was otherwise 
ill the reign of George 111. The huccchsIou of Hoiidley's prefermeutu 
with tho dates follows. In early life he AA^as a gjly clergyman, liaviug 
tho rectory of St. J’eter lo Poor, with the rectorship of fSu Mildred in 
the 1‘oultry. In 1710, lA'lion the Tory influence aa'os bcooining jiredo- 
iiiiuaut ill tho councilB of Queen Anne, n ]irivatc patiuii, Mrs. Howland, 
of Sircatham, who was connected vs-ith tin: nobh: hounc of ItuBsell, 
presented him with the rectory of Streathain. The queen died in 
1714, and the acccis^doii of Jving George J. brought Avith it a great 
change in the politics of the coin t; (»iic of the first bishoprica that fell 
A-.vjanl, AvhicIi Avas that of Bangor, was presented to him. In 1721 he 
wa^ tiMUblated to Hereford, an* I thence in 1723 lo Salisbury. In 173 J 
Ji «3 was made Ilishop of Winchester. He died in 1701. 
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A full Hccount of Bishop Hoadley, with tho particulars of au extra- 
onlinary attouij)t at impositiou upon him in his old age, in an afiair 
of money, by a foreigner to whom ho had ahowu great favour, detected 
and exposed by him with a vigour which is rarely found in persons nt 
the age of eighty, may be road in the * Biographia Britannica.* 

110 ABLE V, BENJAMIN, eldest son of Bishop Hoadley, was 

bom Fobriiary 10th 1705 in Loudon. He was admitted of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, April 8th 1722, and received his degree 
of M.D. in 1729. In June 1742 he was appointed physician to his 
Majesty’s household, and in Januaiy 1746 was appointed physician to 
the household of Frederick, prince of Wales, and ho held both oflices 
at the same timo. Ho was the author of ' Tliree Letters on the Oxgans 
of Itespiration,’ read at the Uoyal College of Physicians, London, 1737, 
being tho Qulstonian Lectures for that year; * Oratio Annivorsaria in 
Theatro Col. Medicor. ex llarvcii instituta, hahita die 18mo, Oct. 1742;' 
and * Observations on a Series of Electrical Experiments, ' 4 to, 17r)6. 
Dr. Hoadley is now known chiefly as tho author of * The Suspicious 
Husband,* 1747, a bustling comedy, full of incidents of intrigue, in 
which Garrick whs distinguished for his ]>erfi)rinanco of tho character 
of Ranger, as Ellistou was also in mure recent times. Dr. Hoadley 
died August 10th, 1757, in bis house at Chelsea. 

His brother, the Rev. Jous Hoadley, LL.D., born Octobc^r 8tli, 
1711, died March 16th, 1776, was tho bishop’s youngest son. JTo was 
the author of several poems in Dodsley’s 'Collection,' and of five 
dramatic pieces which are now forgotten. He published an edition 
of Bishop Iloudley’s works, 3 vols. folio, London, 1773. 

HOARE, SIR RICHARD COLT, Baiit.. the historian of Wiltshire, 
and an eminent biogriijther and antiquary, was bom on tho 9th of 
December 1756. His father, the first baronet, was married to Anne, 
Rocoud daughter of Henry Honro, Esq., and of Susanna, daughter and 
lieiress of Stephen Cfdt, Esq. lu a very pleasing autobiography which 
Sir R. Colt Jloare drew up iu his old age, lie says : — lu my youth 1 
was initiated in the business of our family bank (Messrs. H<iare’s bank. 
Fleet Street, liondou), till my grandfather removed mo from it, and 
gave up to me during his lifetime all his landed property. Au early 
hu1)it of application to business induced me to have recourse to tho 
pen and ]>eucil, for, without aomo iiuiuseiueut, life ultimately must 
produce tedium and ennui ; ami, thanks to Providence, I used in iny 
advanot'd age to feci tlic benefits of the early habits of application." 
lu 1783 ho married tho eldest daughter of l^ord Lyttloton, who died 
in 1785, Joaviug one child, Henry. In 1787 he succeedod to the 
baronetcy. After tho death of his wife he made an extensivo tour on 
the (.•outiueut, which occupied him nearly two years ; and in 1 788 ho 
iigaiu left England on a continental tour, and did not return until 
August 1791. ITo devoted ample time to tho examination of interesting 
objects, and filled his portfolio with valuable drawings. For tho 
gratification of bis family and friends he ])rinted an account of his 
travels iu four volumes. They were subsequeiitly condensed, and 
published iu ISIS iu 2 vuls. 8vo, under the title of 'A Classical Tour 
through Italy aud Sicily ; tending to illustrate some di.stricts which 
have not been described by Mr. Kiistace in Ids Classical Tour.' When 
the greater pari of the Continent bad become closed in couscquonco 
of tho war, Sir Richard travelled through his own country, aud ho 
began with Wales; “but, as travelling without a jnirsuit beconies 
tc£ous, 1 resolved,” ho says, “to take (Jir.'ildus as my guide.” In 1806 
he })ubliBhod a translation of Girahlus, with views, annotatiuiiH, and a 
life of Giraldus, in two splendid quarto volumes. Ho furnished tho 
drawings for the description of Monmouthshire by Archdeacon Coxc. 
In 1807 he visited Ireland, and published a short account of his 
excursion. But it is us the historian of Wiltshire, his uutive county, 
that Sir R. Colt lloaro’s fame as a topographer and antiquarian is best 
established. The first volume of iSoulh Wiltshire is confined to British 
antiquities, and includes Stonehenge. The second volume commences 
with North Wiltshire, aud l*art 1. is devoted to the British I’eriod 
aud contains the account of Avebury. Part II. comprises the Roman 
Period. Those two elaborate volumes wore folio wcid in 1821 by tho 
history of Modem Wiltsliiro. In tho doscriptiun of several of the 
hundreds htf had a coadjutor for ouch, but thu diificulty of obtaining 
aid of this kind at length oomjielled him to confine his attention to 
Houth Wiltshire. He died on tho 19th of May 1838. A catalogue of 
works printed for private circulation by Sir R. Colt Houro is given in 
the ' Gentleman's Magazine ’ for July 1838, which also contains a list 
of his communications to the Royal Society of Antiquaries. 

HOARE, WILLIAM, R.A., au historical and portrait ]^aintor, born 
nt Bath about the year 1706. Ho studied at Rome nine years, where 
he was the fellow-pupil of Pompeo Batoni, under Francesco Fernandi, 
called D'Imperiali. Upon his return to England he establishod himself 
at his native place, where he acquired a great reputation as a ])ortrait- 
])aiDter in oils and crayons ; he painted also some historicid pieces. 
There is au altai^pieco by lloare, of * Christ bearing the Cross,’ in the 
church of Bt. Michael at Bath; and another of the * lianio Man healed 
at the Pool of Bethesda,’ iu the Octagon Chapel. Ho was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy, and sent several works to its 
early exhibitions. Ho died at Bath in 1792. 

HO ARE, PRINCE, who succeeded Boswell as foreign secretary to 
the Royal Academy, was the eldest sou of William Iloare, R.A., and was 
burn iu 1754. He was professionally a painter, aiiid is kui»wu as tlie 
ailtlmr of about twenty dramatic pieces, utnoiig which arc ‘ No Bong 


no Supper,’ ‘Lock and Key,* ‘My Grandmother,’ and other lively 
farces; and ho published in 1806 ‘An Inquiry into the Requisite 
Cultivation and Present State of the Arte of Design in England.* 
Prince Hoarc presented the so-called ‘ Slaughter of the Innocents, ’ by 
Raifaollo, to the Foundling Hospital, which institution has hmt it to 
the National Gallery ; it is however only a part of a composition, and 
has been ho completely painted and varnished over that, if originally 
by liafiaolle, now little of RalTacllo remains but the composition, which 
is very inferior to Rnffiielle’s more important works. Prince Hoaro 
died at Brighton in 1834, aged eighty. 

HOBBES, THOMAS, was bom at Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, on the 
5th of April 1588, and was tho son of a clergyman of that town. At 
the sige of fifteen lie was sent to Magdalen Hull, Oxford ; aud after hu 
had gone through tho usual university courHe, ho became in 1608 
private tutor in tlie family of Lord Hard wickc, soon afterwards cre:itod 
Earl of Devonshire. In 3 610 ho went abroad w’ith his pupil. Lord 
Cavendish, aud made tho tour of Franco and Italy. After his return 
he came to mix much, chiefly through the assistance of hiH patron tho 
Earl of Devonshire, with the men most distinguished at that time for 
learning, as well as with others conspicuous by their high station. 
He enjoyed the familiar friendship of Baoon, who is said to have been 
assisted by Hobbes in the translation of some of his works into Latin, 
and was au intimate associate also of Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, and 
of Ben Jonson. Ben Jousou revised for Hobbes his first work, tho 
tnuislatlou of Thucydides. 

This translation, which had boon begun, ns Uobbos himself tells us, 
“ with an lionest view of preventing, if possible, those disturbances iu 
which he was apprehensive his country would be involved, by showing, 
in the history of tho Peloponnesian war, tho fatal coiisoquences of 
intestine troublos," avus published in 1628. Ilia patron, thu J']arl of 
Devonshire, had died two years before; aud the son, liobbo.s’H pupil, 
died ill the year in which this translation was published, lie was so 
much afTocted by this loss that he gladly seized an ojqu)rtuuity of 
going abroad with tho son of Sir (Servase (Jliftou, with whom lio 
retiiaiued some time in France. Ho returned in 1631, at the instance 
of thu Dowager-Countess of Devonshire, to undertake the education of 
the young earl, who was then only thirteen. In 1631 he went with 
his new pupil first to Paris, wlierc he enjoyed the friendship aud 
frequent society of Father Mersonne, and applied himself much to the 
study of natural ])hilo8ophy, and afterwards to Italy, whore lie becanio 
known to Galileo. He returned to England in Hi 37. Shortly afterwards 
hu applied himself iu the composition of liis ‘ Klementa Philoao])hica 
do Cive,’ a few copies of which were printed at Paris in 3 612. A second 
edition of tho work was printed iu ilollaud in 1647, under the super- 
intendence of M. Borbicro, to which were prefixed two laudatory 
letters addre^^Bcd to tho editor, tho one? by GiissumU and tho other by 
Mersenne. 

Shortly after the meeting of the Long Parliament, wliich took ))laco 
in the cud of the year 3640, Hub bus had withdrawn himself to I’aris. 
He became acciuaiuted there with Difscartus, with wiiuiu he afterwards 
held a correspondence on mathematical subjects ; aud he also acquired 
tlie friendship of Gassendi. 

Ill 1647 Hobbes was appointed mathematical tutor to tlie Priucu of 
Wales, afterwards Charles 11. ; aud lie so won tho cstociu and afibetion 
of tho prince, that though, after thu [uiblicaliou of the ‘ Leviatliau,’ 
Charles, yielding to tho opinions of divines, forbade him his f>re.suiice, 
he 3'et always spoke of him in terms of tho greatest kindness, kept 
his xdeture, taken expressly for the purpose, iu his stu<ly, and when 
he hud been restored to the throne:, unasked presented him with n 
pension. 

Hobbes’s two small treatises, entitled ‘Human Nature' and ‘Do 
Corpore Politico,' were published in London iu 1650, aud iu the 
following year the ' Leviathan.' He caused a copy of this lust work 
to be fairly Avritteii out on vellum, aud presented to (Jharles Jl. ; but 
the king, liaviiig been informed by some divines that it contained 
priiieiplcs subversive both of i*eligiuu and civil government, thuught 
it riglit to withdraw his favour from Hobbes, and, as has been already 
said, forbade him his presence. 

After the xuibliuatioii of the ‘Ijeviathau,' Hobbes rotumeil to England. 
In 1654 ho x>ublishod his ‘Letter upon Liberty aud Necessity,* which 
led to a long controversy with Biahoxi Bramhall [Buamuall] ; and it 
was about this time too that he began a controversy with Dr. Wallis 
[Wallis, JounJ, the mathematical x^rohsisor at Oxford, which lasted 
until Hobbes's death. By this last controversy hu gut no honour. 

Almost immediately after Charles's restoration in 1660, a xionsion of 
1 00/. a year was settled upon Hobbes out of the privy ))ursu ; but this 
I mark of favour from the king had by no means the efleet of iximoving 
tho obloquy under which Hobbes aud his oxniiious laboured, and in 
1666 his ‘ Leviathan ’ aud ‘ De Civo’ were censured by parliament. 
Shortly after Hobbes was still further alarmed by tho iutruduobxon of 
a bill into the House of Commons for the X’uuishiiig of atheism and 
profaneuess ; but this storm blew over, and, as is usually tho case, the 
notoriety attending the oblotxny under which Hobbes labouruti had 
its sweets as well as its bitters, lu the year 1669 he received a visit 
from Cosmo de* Medici, thou prince and afterwards duke of ^J'uscauy, 
iviio honoured him witlj many presents, and asked iu return for his 
picture and a complete coUeotioii of his writings, thu former of which 
ho aftorwai-ils deposited among liis curiosities, and the latter in his 
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library ftt Florence. He reoeired many aimilar viBita from foreigners 
of distinction, all of whom were curious to sec one whoso uaxiio and 
opiuiouH were known tbrougliout Europe. 

In 1672 Hobbes wrote his own life in Latin verse, being then in 
his cighty-fiAh year; and in 1675 he {mblished his translation in 
verse of the Iliad and Odyssey. Ife had previouidy, by way of feeler, 
])ublished four books of the Odyssey ; and the reception which they 
iiud met with had encouraged him to undertake the whole. But how- 
ever favourable might have been the reception at tho time, the popu- 
larity of this translation has certainly long since ceased ; it is wholly 
wanting in Homeric fire, bald and vulgar in style and diction ; and it 
must bo allowed that the fame of the philosopher is anything but 
heightened by his efTorts as a jioot. Hobbus had now retired to the 
J'laii of Devonshire's scats, Chats worth and ITnrdwickc, in Derbyshire ; 
but notwithstanding his advanced ago, ho still continued to write and 
jiublish. Tlis * Dispute with Lanoy, bishop of Ely, concerning Liberty 
mid Kecesaity,' aj)p(Mircd in 1676; and in 1678 his * Decani eron 
riiysiologicuni, *)r Ton Dialogues of Natural Philosophy ;’ to which 
wu:i added, a book entitled ^A Dialogue between a Philosopher and 
SI Student of tho Common Law of Euglsuid.' In 1671) he sent his 
vLeliemoth, or a History of the Civil Wars from 1610 to 1660’ to a 
hookHcller, with a letter in which ho requested him nob to publish it 
until a fitting occiiHion ofibred. It appears from this letter thut 
Hobbes, being auxions to publish the book some time before, had with 
that view shown it to the king, who refused his periTiissioii ; and for 
this reason Hobbes would not now allow tho bookHollcr to publish it. 
It iip|ieared however almost immediately after Hobbes's death, which 
took place on the 4th of December 167D. when lie was in his iiiuety- 
sceoiid year, ^'hc immediate cause of his death was a piralj'tic 
stroke. 

'i'lie quality which chiefly strikes us, in contemplating tho personal 
eharaetcr of Hobbes, is its indcpeiideuce. Placed during the greater 
]mrt of his life in cire.umstain.'es whiuh would have made any other 
Ilian, despite himself, a courtier — the inmate of a noble liouse and 
tutor to a king, — amid the tetiiptiitions of soc'iety lie steadily pursued 
philosophy, and at the risk of losing great friends, and indeed with 
the actual sacriliee of royal favour, constantly put forth and clung to 
opinions which were then most startling and obnoxious. His inde- 
pe.ndeiice in smaller things may bo gathered from the following 
account of his daily mode of life in tho Karl of Devonshire's house, 
which is given by Dr. Konuet in his ^Memoirs of the Cavendish 
Family,’ and which is interesting if only because it relates to so remark- 
able a man as llohbos. **HiH [irofessed rule of health was to dedicate 
the muriiiiig to his exorcise, and tlie afternoon to his studies. At his 
Jirst rising therefore lie ivalked out and climbed any hill within his 
reach ; or, if the weather was not dry, he fatigued himself within 
doors by some e.\erciso or other, to he a sweat. . . . After this be 
took a comfortable breakfast ; and thou W'eiit round the lodgings to 
wait upon tlic carl, the countess, and the children, and any consider- 
able strangors, ]iayixig some short addresses to all of them. He kept 
these rounds till about twelve o'clock, when he had a little dciitier 
provided for him, which he ato alwa 3’8 by himself without ccroinony. 
^>oon after diiiiicsr lio retired to his stud}', and had his (;audic with ten 
or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him; thou shutting his dour, lie 
fell to smoking, thinking, and writing for several hours.” W'o are 
told that he was testy and peevish in con versa tioii, more particularly 
ill Lis latter years, and that he did not easily brook contradiction. 
And there can ho no doubt that his iiidepeudeucc was often displayed 
in tliat exooss in which it takes the name of arrogaucc. Jt was one 
of his boasts, for iiistanco, “ that tlioiigli jihysics wem a now science, 
yoL civil philosophy was still nowei\ since it coidi^i not ho styled c»lder 
than his hook * Do Cive,"' Siicli indeed was his usual tone in 
speaking of his own iwiibrniancoH. Another jiroof of his arrogance is 
supplied by liis inathoinatical controversies. But after all there is 
Komcthiiig that W'c oaunot resist admiring in iiidepeurloiiee of others’ 
ojiiiiions, when carried oven to the excess in which Hobbes's character 
(iisplaj’s it. If wc leave out of account his arrogance, Hohhrs Si-inn,-; 
to liiive been a mail of much amiahilit}', as well as strength ol 
character. 

Turning from the man to tho author, W'o must conioiit ourselves 
with very few words on a subject worbiiy of a volume. For llohhcs 
is indeed, as Mr. Mill romarks, “a great name in jihiloHcqihy, on account 
both of the value of what ho taught and tho extraonlinary iinpiilso 
which ho communicated to the spirit of froo inquiry in I» 4 uro|.*“ 

(‘ Fragment on Mackintosh,’ ji. ID.) Ho may bo coiisMored the father 
of JCuglish psychology', os well as (what every one must allow him to 
be) the first groat lOiiglisli writer on the science of goverumont. Let 
it bo rcumrkod also (for it is from losing sight ot this that some of the 
most important misconceptions of Hobbes's views have arisen) that 
though he wrote on psychology, and much of hii^ fame is as a psycho- 
logist^ Lis psychologv, like that of Bcntham, was only auxiliary and 
in tho way of prelude to his writings on government, and he should 
always emphatically ho vieweil as a writer on government. And even 
W'erc his psychology left ciiitircly out ol accoiixit, his writixigs on 
govornmont, of which tho ‘ Jicviathan,’ the ‘ Dc (Mvo, and the small 
treatise *De Corporc I'olitico,’ uro the cliief, w'ould bo a sumcieut 
pa- sport to immortal fame. , i- - i 

The views of Hobbes on government, as coutaiiied in 1 ih political 
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treatises, may ho thus briefly stated. He views government m a 
refuge, dictated by reason or the law of nature, from tho evils of a 
state of nature, which he chooses to call (anil this one would thiuk 
was a matter of small import, though, sbrango to say, it has over 
lieeti^^oue of the chief chax'ges hi'ouglit against Hobbes) a “state of 
war. The government thus rocomniouded is formed (lie imagines) 
by a covenant or contract euterod into between those who are to be 
subjects and those who arc to ho rulers, and ever after tacitly adopted 
by all future sets of subjects and future sets of rulers. And tho 
subjects having covenanted complcto unconditional ohoilicncif to their 
rulers, aud tlie duty of obedience being directly rcfcri-ed to this 
covenant, Hobbes views oho lieiicc as a religious duly, and tho 
supi*cmacy of tho rulers, on tho other haiul, as a divine right. As 
regards forms of govornmout, he prefer.^ on ai^coiiut of its greater 
vigour and aptitude for husiness, a monarchy ; hut lie strongly iiiul 
zealously inculcates at the saino time the nccci^sity of a sound educa- 
tion of the people. But whatever ho tho form of govornineiit, lie 
Goiiieuds that the govenimoiit must he posMcssed of supruine jiuwers, 
else it would not he the govermiiciit. And heiug liirnHclf in favour 
of a government of one, or a iiioiiarchy, he ever insists on the 
supremacy of the monarch and on the duty of uiicuxiditioiial oheilienco 
to his laws. Thus it is that tho ihnrriers of Hobbes, losiug ^ight of 
his views on the education of the people, and coxifouiiding niouarcliy 
with t 3 *ranuy, and supremo with arbitrary powoi*, have niokuamud him 
“ tho apologist of tyranny.” And huuauHo, carrying out hi.s views u.i 
to the supremacy of guverumeiit, he has I'equiriMl subuiissiun to the 
mode of faith which Ihu iiionarcli establishes, and, writing not on 
moml hut on political science, lias chosen to define tho words ^jiist’ 
and Mxiijust’ with a direct rcfercuco to tho laws which tho monarch 
ordains, and wliicli it is tho dut}' of the subji'cts to oht'y, lie lias boon 
denounced as eontemiiing religion, and ns a ctuifounder of mural dis- 
tinctions. But Hobbes chms not take upon hiiiisolf to say tliub tho 
monarch’s opinion is tho test either of true religion or true morals ; 
and indeed, in many parts of his works disliuctly n-iserts the ]ire- 
cmiueut merits of one form of faibii aud tho iiido[)eiiduxice of morality, 
which is, as it should be, his criterion of the goodness of law. 
According to Hobbes, what is cBtahlislicd by law must he obeyed ; hut 
there is nothing in his views to prevent attoiupts which are cunfuriu- 
ahln with tho laws to alter what in tho laws is wrong. 

There is no doubt that In Hobbes's views, as wu have stated them, 
there is some error. His hypothosi-i of a covenant as the origin of 
government, for instaneo, is a fiction which has now long been exploded 
in this country. Jlut this is uti error solely speculative, and of liltlo 
importauos; fur all tho valuahlo eoiiclusioiiB which Hobbes seeks to 
derive from his fiction may bo got at, without its aid, by means, for 
instance, of tho principle of utility. As to the grave charges which 
liavo lieen so sedulously brought agalust Hotibc.^, from tho lix'.^t appoax*- 
auco of his works to the present time, they have no other foundation 
than ignorance and prejiiitice. 

The iiumhi'r of works to which lIohhcH's wi’itiiigs gave rise is very 
groat. “Tho Philosoplier of Malmesbury,” says Dr. Warbiirtnu, 
“ was the terror of the last ago, as Tindall siiid (Jolliiis nru of 
The press sweat with cewtrovorsy, and every young chiircliinan •mili- 
tant would try his arms in thundering on Hobbes's steel caji.” (* Divine 
Legation,' vol. ii. p. D, Preface.) JJis pritieijial antagonists won* — 
Ciarciidoji, in a work named ‘A Brief Vhtw of the Dangerous aud 
Pernicious lOrrors to Church aud State in jMr. Jlobhes's hook entitled 
Leviathan;' Cudworth, in his treatise ou 'Kteriial and Inimutablo 
Moi*ality;' and Bishop Cumhorlaud, in his Latin work ou the * Laws 
of Nature.' Bishop Bi'aniliall published a book called * Tho Ciitehiiig 
of the Leviuthuu,' to which Hohhns replic.d. Wu may also inuiitioii 
Archbishop Tenisou's ‘Creed of Mr. Hobbes cxatuiiifd,' and Dr. Eiieh- 
ard's * Dialogues on HobhcB.' And, in addition to direct and pruiessed 
attacks o:i Ilobhcs, there are numerous rerereiices to his views for the 
purpose of censure in Harrington’s ‘Oceana,’ aud in Henry More's 
writings. 

Until receully there was no complete edition of even the ICn.rlish 
writings of the ‘ I*hiiosopher of jMalnieshur^'.' JSul this w'aiithas hoeu 
well supplied by the haiidsuiiie edition puIiImIukI at the cost and iiitdcr 
the siipenuteiidcnce of the late Sir \\'illiani Muhisworth, under the 
title of ‘The Euglisli \Vork.s of Thomas Holilios of MaliniMlmry, now 
first collected aud edited by Sir William Moleswortli, Bart.,' J 6 vuls. 
tSvo. 

Hur»nTMA, MlNDEIHlOi JT, one of the most eminent of the 
Flemish laudscajie painters, was born at Antwerp, as is siippo icd about 
the year 1611. It is not kiKiWii by whom lie Avas iustriiettid, but iiin 
works eviiiee the most asr^idiious aud suceonsful stuiJy of nature. Jits 
subjects are in guiicral simple country scenes, the slope of a hill with 
shrub.H ami trees, tho borders of a forc^*t, a winding j»ath leailiug to a 
distant village, or to Homo ruiu, building, or pieeo of water, oilon 
carrying the eye to an almost evaiu-'seeiit distuuec; such arc the mate- 
rials to which, by accurate perspective, cleanio.-s, and fullness of 
colour, aud the xiio-st cai'idul e.xeeutioij, with a free and light pencil, 
he gives all unrivalled charm. His works are scarce and eagerly sought 
after. Stmie of his very tinost prodimtions are in England, in Sir U. 
peers coilectiou, aud the (ji-osvonor Ciillciy. The largci^ and, in the 
opinion of Dr. Waagou, the finest of his works is in the'^iossossion of 
Lnrd JIathoL'toD, who has refused liUClO/. fin* iu Tho National Cbtlb ry 
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does not contain a single picture by Hobbima^ but tliore are some, 
though not among the best, of his works in the gallery at Dulwich. 

liOCHE, LAZAUE, born in 1708 near VorsaillcB, of ver^* humble 
})arentago, enlisted in the Eronch Ouanls at the age of sixteen. When 
the liovoliiiion broke out he warmly espoused its cause, obtainetl a 
lieutenant's commission in a regiment of the line, and served in 
Flanders under Diimouricz. Having distinguished himself bo was 
rapidly promoted, and at the age of twenty-four was made general 
in coiuuiuiid of tlio army of the Moselle, lie opened the cami)iiigu 
by attacking the Duke of ilrunswick, in which however he failed. In 
concert with Pichegru he then attacked the Austrian army under 
Wurmser, aud drove it out of Alsaco. U])on incurring the diH]>1easure 
of St, ilust, the terrorist commissioner of the Convention, ho was 
arrested and thrown into pli^on at Paris, when bis life was saved by 
the overthrow of liohespicrro in July 179-1. The Convention restored 
him to his rank, and sent him against the insurgents of I^a Vendee, 
where ho showed much iiminess mixed with cousiderahlo address 
and a disposition to conidliaie, insteafl of driving the royalistB to 
despair : ho defeated the emigrants who had landed at (jiiiherou in 
July 1795, and having ohligril them to surmndor, he wrote to the 
Couventiuu advising that the lea«lers only should be puuishcd, and the 
lest be spared ; but the (*oiivcniiou ordered a general tiia-.sacre. Hoche 
upon this gave up the eouitnaud of that district to Cenerul Lemoino, 
and withdrawing to the south of the Loire, continued his operations 
ill Vendee Projier, whi‘i*e he sneeoeded in piitUngdown the insurreciion, 
and st-iziiJg Charette and the olln.'r leaders, who were ])ut to death. 
Dy acl( CT(!e of the Directory, Juiy j79o, ho was declared to have wid! 
deserved of his country. 

Jloehc now conceived the iil(?:i of ofTecting a lauding in Ireland, and 
a fleet having Ixuni equijijaid at ISn.-bt with great secrecy, he oinharked 
his troojis in J >ocember 179G, but being sitparaled b^* a storm from the 
rest of tlie fleet, ho was obliged to return to h’nince without cirocting 
anything. 

U]>oii the Directory giving him tin? command of the army of Sambre- 
ct’Meuse, he crossed the Jdiine near Ncmwitul, in presence of an Austrian 
army, defeated the Austrians in several battles, and advamied as far as 
Wetzlar, where lie heard of the truce of Looben, concluded between 
Poua]jnrte nud the Archduke Clini-los, which put a stop to hostili- 
ties. In the quarrel which was then beginning to iiiaiiifest itself 
between the Directory and the Legislative Councils, lioche look the 
part of the l^xocutive, and he be gan to direct some of Ids forces 
towards I'aris in onler to support tlio Jdrectory in the uiensur«;s wlneli 
it conteiiqdaied. For this lie was deiiuuuc<‘d by the councils, and 
liunnpiirie ijieiuitime having on’ered tlu! supjiort of Jiis o>vn army of 
lialjs the Directory declined IJoehc's services, aud made use of 
Aiigereau to eifect the eoiip detat of Fructidor. (AncEiiliAU.] 
IJoclie H( eiiiK to have lakon to heart, this slight of the Directory, and 
he it*turn(*d to his hofid- quarters at AVetzlju’, wliere ho w-as sfjized by 
a sudden illness, of which lie died on tlie 15tli of iicpterriber 1797. 
The symptoms of the disease give ri.-e to Buspicious of jioisoii. Ills 
i*emaiiiH were removed to Paris with gre^at ]>omp, and his funeral was 
celebrated in the Champ do Mars with great maguilicencc. His life 
has been written by iiousseliii, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

IfUDCKiS, AVILLIAM, Ik A., wa.s born in London about the year 
17*14. His father W'lis a blacksinith, and kejit a shop in ISt. James's 
Alarket. Ho attendod Shipley’s drawing sebeol when vciy young, ami 
lic'cume afterwards the pu])il of Wilson the landscape-painter. He 
painted decorations for theatres, landseaiies, and architectural views ; 
among the latter a view of the Jiitcu'itn* of the Pantheon, Cxford-siroct, 
which was buimt down on January 14 th, 1792. | 

In 1772 Hodges aecompiUiiod Cajitaiu Cook ns draftsman on his 
second voyage to the South Seas ; and hia drawings were publisht'd in 
(*ouk's narrative. After the completion of this work lie went to India, 
W'here, under the patronage of Warren Hastings, he realised a con- 
siderable fortune, and returned to Loudon in 1784, About 1790 Jic 
made a tour t»n the coiuineni of J^hirope, visiting lluH.^ia; and he 
exhibited a view of St. Pettushurg at the Iluyal Acjulcniy in 1793. In 
1795, iiuding that his Indian fin'tuuo was dmiiiiishing instead of 
increasing, he established a bank at Dartmouth in Devonshire, which 
however broke two years afterwards in consctpience of the devastations 
of the French in Newfoundland. The shock brought on the death of 
Hodges oil the (Jth of March ; and Lis wife (his third) di^d a few 
montliB afterwards. He was elected a member of the Itoyal Academy 
ill 1787. 

ITodges was not a painter of great ability; in stylo bo imitated 
Wilson, but with little success. Hia best works are — a view of Windsor 
fi-om tho great jairk, and three or four views painted in India, He 
juiiiited also two or three historical ideces for Boydcll's Shaksjiere. 

J I is last works wero two ordinary landscapes illustrating the cffocls of 
peace and war, which he exhibited with twenty-three others, one of 
wliieh was a large view of Falconet’s equestrian statue of l*etcr the 
Great at St. Petersburg, in Old Bemd-stroet ; one of bis companion 
pictun-s was a seaport in j»rosperity, the other was tho same view 
«levu8tated by fire and sword. These two pictures, which have hiieii 
engraved, are now in Sir Jidiii Soane's museum. Several of the works 
ol Lave been engraved; he himself executed a set of Indian 

views in aq^atiuta, which he dedicated to the East India Company. 
He published also an account of his travels in India, with plates. 


*H0DGE1NS0N, EATON, Professor of tho Mechanics of Engi- 
neering in University College, London, is an European authority 
upon the properties of iron, cast or wrought, with regard to its appli- 
cation in architecture and eugineeriug. He was boru at Anderton, 
near North wich, iu Cheshire, on the 2Gth of February ^789. Having 
lost Ills father early, his mother sent him to the grammar sohool at 
North wich, intending that eventually ho should enter the church. 
Her small i>atrimuiiy however compelled her to abandon tho idea of 
sending him to Cambridge ; and she removed to MuucheBtor, where she 
entered into a business in which she was assisted by lier sou, who 
wuB then about the age of twonty-uiic. The iiaiure of tho employment 
however was not agreeable to Mr. 1 lodgkiusou, whose education had 
been advanced iu Hebrew and other langiiuges, and who was becoming 
attached to mathematical studies. These last he jinrsiicd luHlier, 
Gudiug himsodf in ii place wiicro mechanism and ingenuity abounded, 
but wliere additional science seemed to be not uniieeded. Knowledge 
of the stiviigih of materials was at that time defective ; and eB|iecial 
difficulty attended the use of east-iron. I'lofure tlu; jieriod of Mr. 
Ifodgkinsou's researches, the chief authority on tint subject of 
iron beams was Trcdguld, who reasoned on the supposition that, when 
subject to cross- sf -rain, a body resisted the force of coinprcs.^ ioii along 
the top, and that of extension along the bottom, equally ; and who 
iliercfuie devised a sectional form like the Ifstier J. aMr. Hodgkiusuii 
liowever showed that cust-ii-ou and all crystalline bodies resist a crush- 
ing force far more ellectually than they do a force tending to t.i'ar 
them asunder, ami lius thus established the fact that the form of Dm; 
letter T inverted (X)i ^vith a bottom flange about six limes us kirgr. 
us the to}> one, constitutes the must cconoinic^al di.^positioii of tint 
material — tho gain of sbreiigth being two-tifths or njjward.;. 'fjin 
earliest applicaiioii of the discovery in a railway bridg(*, was about 
1830, at ^Vat<^^-strent, Manchester, for the Manchester mid Liverpcnjl 
lino, by tho late George Stephenson. 

Mr. IJodgkiusoii's rescarcliea have: also seriously invalidated tlie 
assumption of Tredgold, Moseley, Navitsr, and many others, that all 
* rigid * bodies ore eiostie nji tu a certain ilegi’ci- of .sti-aiii, at 
least; for, cast-iron, and some other bodies, u'l .stone, he lias found 
are never absolutely clastic, — their defects of elasticity varying nearly 
us thci squares of ilici weights laid on, or of the changes of furni j>ro 
duccd. — With rororence to the strcujd'h of pillars, the profiMind 
i*c.searche8 of Euler had been of little value to pi acticiil meu. Fuhu '« 
theory depended upon the force necessary to produce iuei[ueiit 
hciifliiig ill a pillar loaded at tlio to[>; )>ut failing to discover regu- 
larity in that force, Mr. Ilodgkiiii-on sought for that, ncci’issary to 
break ibo ]»illar. This jirovod to be regular. His cx 2 >erimcuitH in thiii 
enquiry (which were 227 in uumber) e■>tabli^^hcd some reinarkabh- 
facts, sut-h as the diiuiiiutioii of strcnglh by adding tu the Jieight of 
the pillar ahove a (-ertuiii i»oint though with tho same load, and iiio 
same vertical pressure; that a pillar with two rounded ends is onl^'^ 
ouc-third of the strength of a pillar with the ends Hat; and th.it 
increase of strength results from thickening the column in the midille. 
From these experiments Mr. Hodgkinson deduced formal n for soli. I 
and hollow pillars, which have been adopted in Eiighiiid and on the 
Continent; and liavo been c^xjmiided into tables for ready reforciicti b 3 ^ 
architects. His researches last roferreil to wiTo comuiunicated to tin.* 
Iloyal Society, and iiriuted in the ‘ IMiilosojihieal Transactions* in 
1840, under tlie title ‘ JCxjicri mental itusearches on the Strength of 
I’illars of Cost-Tron. aial of other Materials,’ and for his efforts Ins 
had the honour of receiving tlio Itoy.il Gobi Medal, and was elected 
a fellow of the Society. These nud liis earlier researches on tho 
Rtrength of inateriuls weru at tho expense of Air. Fairbiiirn of 
Manchester, whose own investigations he greatly assisted ; and some 
were iiidt;d by grants from the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, aud with bis later experijiienU yet to be refcrrciil 
to, have ]>robably involved an expenditure of lO.OUO/. In the 
researches fur tiio Association lie was in some instances named coii- 
teiiipuruucously with Mr. Fairbairn for the* same subjects |FAiHiiAiiiN, 
Wiij.tamJ, as in dctiTmining tlio relative values of hot and cold blast 
iron. (* llefiorts of the British Asisociatiou for the Aclvaucemcnt of 
iScinnee/ \ol. vi.) 

When Air. ISteiiheiiEoti conceived the idea of cuustruciing the 
Britamiia Bridge in tho form of a wrought-iri>n tube, ho a]iplied, as 
Mr. J lodgkiusou siatcH, first to Mr. J^'airbuirii, and then through Air. 
Fairbairn tu Mr. Hodgkinson himself, iu order that the necessary 
data might be got iogetber for so novel an application of matorJal. 
Air. Hodgkinson bad been consulted privat-ely from near the origin of 
the Bchomo; but in 1845 he assisted iu experiments at Mr. Fairhairii's 
works at Millwall, Loudon ; and subsequently lie was engaged in the 
most inqiurtant duties of experiment and calculation, from whieli 
resulted the determination of the proportions and structiiro of that 
wliich is i>erhiqiH the most remarkable effort in engineering science of 
modern times. For hia co-operation in this work, ho received a fli-st 
class medal at the Paris exhibition in 1855. 

Ill August 1847 — on tho issue of a Boyal Commission to inquire 
into tho application of iron to railw.iy sti'nctnrcs, consequent upon 
tho accident at tho Deo Bridge, (^liester — Mr. Hodgkinson wiis named 
u member; and, in the form of Appendices to their report of July 
1849, arc 18U juigcs giving the results of cxperimeula made by 
him for the Commission und for tho Brilauuiu Bridge. For tho 
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“remarkable Beriefl" for the (^>mmis»ioD, he deservedly received 
tbankfl for the “ /.cal and iutolligencc ” with which the experiineuta 
were carried out. 

Tlie rccordfl of these niimeroiie and valuable invesiigatioDB are to bo 
found intorsperflod through tlio ‘ Transactions ’ of the British Asso- 
ciation for tho Advancement of Science, and of the Literary and Philo- 
sopbical Society of Manchester, of which last society Mr. Ifodgkinsoii 
was for Homo time president, and in other publications which have been 
referred to ; but the nature of his discoveries may also bo gathered 
from tho edition of * Trcdgold on the Strength of Cast-Iron apd other 
Metals/ which he edited, adding a suppleinuntary volume. This edition 
bears date 1842-46 ; and suljsequent to that, tlie ex])crimcnts for the 
r,ritannia and Conway bridges demonstrated the reinarkablc fact of 
the opposite character of wrought- to cast-iron, as to tho capability to 
resist the relative forces of tension and compression, and showed the 
value of the ccdlular top in a tubular beam. Amongst his writings, one 
of bis earliest, ‘ On the Transverse Strain and Strength of Materials,' 
will be found in the fourth voliimo of tho ‘ Memoirs of the Mancliestcr 
Society' (second scries, 1822), in which ho put forth his views in 
op])ositioii to those which wtTc general arnoiigsl Hcientifict men as to 
the situation of the neutral line in a hent body. In the fifth volume | 
of the same * Memoirs ’ (1831) arc five pa]iers by him, namely, ‘On . 
Llio honns of the Catenary in Suspension Bridges/ of which an abstract ! 
was given by the llcv. Dr, Whcwcll in his ‘Analytical Statics* 
((Jilin bridge, 1833), and an am]>liliciitinTi hy tho llev. C.inun Mi»seley 
ill Ills * Meehan ieal Principles of KTigniecriiig/ Ac.; ‘On the Cliaiii- 
ni-idge at ISroughton, Mancliestcr, witli an Aecouiii nf its Kaiinro’ (two 
papers) ; and one on tho suiijcet of the Hlrengtli and form of irim- 
beams. The fourth report of tho BriLLsh Association ciontains tho 
result of an extensive series of cixpeririients ‘On tho ColiLdoii of 
lInpe^l^^ctly-Klastic Bodies/ and the fifth report a paper ‘ On Impact 
nyion ^ll■iuu.V 

Mr. iloilgkiiisoii in 1856 was engaged in pursuing v.vrious r<?s<\archos, 
at the expiMiPO of tho lloyal Society and <if Mr. Jlohert Steyiluwon, 
llr has been elected an boiuu’iiry member of tho chief socii-ties eou- 
jicetcd with architecture aiul engineeiMiig, iind his discoveries have 
excited the highest inler(‘Ht on tho (\>ntinent. 

Ilol>V, nirMl'JIUV, D.D., an cniiiiont divine, wsis horn on the 
Ist of Jiiiiiiary at Oldeombe, in SomerH»^tsliire. lie was educated 

at ilu! rniversity of Oxford, tooli his degree of M.A. in l(i82, and was 
fleeted in .1684 a fellow of Wadliam (College. In the same year ho 
yniblished a * Disaertatio contra Ifistoriiun Aristeic <le liXX. iuterpro- 
I.iIiuh/ which was well reci'ived by most of his learned contemporaries. 
Vossius liowever juibliKlual a reply to it in an appendix to his edition 
of ‘ i'oinyioniiis Mcbi.* But the works by which Jlfidy was principally 
known among his eenteiiiporaritis were iiiose wliich ho ])uh1ishud 
respecting tho bishops who h.id been deprived ol* their bishoprics 
iluring the reign of William and Mary, for refusing to tako tho oath 
of all egiiiii 00 to tho now government. The first work which he pub- 
Li.-4ied on this subject was a translation of a Greek treatise, supposed 
to have beeu written by NicephoriiH in the latter end of the 13th or 
the boginiiing of the 1 Ith oeiitiiry, in which the writer iimiiitaiuH that 
“ altiiOTigh ii bishop W'iiH unjustly di'prived, neither he nor tho church 
fivor made a so]»aratioii, if t.htj siiccesser was not a hei'etic.’* The 
nriL^iiiid Greek work, as well .'is the Miiglish translation, were butli 
pnhlishod in 16i)l. Amongst the iiurn<^roiis works pnbliHlied in reply 
t<» llod 3 % most celebrated was written by Dodwoll, and wan 
i'ntitled *A Vindication of the Deprived Bishops ’ (Loud., 1 6ll2). In 
the following year Ilody published another work, entitled ‘The Case 
of Sees Vacant hy an Ihicaiieuical Deprivation’ (4to, fiorid., ll>!>3), in 
whicdi ho Hiipitiirts tho opinions of Isiccpliorns, and replies to this 
arguniouts of his oppoiionts. These exertions of Ilody in favour of 
the ruling party in the church did not pass unrewarded. lie was 
appointed domestic chaplain to Tillotsoii, archbishop of Canterbury, 
which ellice ho also hold under his succej:?or. 11 ts was prest.'iited with 
a living in London, and was ajipoiuted regius professor of Gi*eek at 
Gxlbrd ill 1CI)8, and arclidiisicon of Oxford in 1704. lie died January 
20th, 1706. lie founded ten scholarships at Wadliam College, in 
order to promote the stuily of the Greek and Hebrew languiiges. 

Of the other works of TTody, the moat important are: — 1. ‘De 
Biblioriitii Textibiifl Griginalibus, versioiiibus Gnccis ot Latina Vulgata, 
libri iv.,’ Oxford, 1704, fol., which is i-aid by Bishop Marsh to be “the 
classical work on tlie Soptiiagint.’* The; first book contains the disser- 
tation ngainst tin; history of Aristeas, which has been montieiied above. 
The second gives an iiccuunt of the real translators of the Septuagint, 
and of the time urhcii tlic tianslaiion was made. The thinl book 
gives a hiatory of tho Hebrew text and of tho Latin vulgate; uurl the 
fourth, of tho other ancient Groek veraions. 2. ‘The lleHurrection of 
the (Same) T5ndy Asserted/ 8vo, Lond., 1694. 3. ‘ Animadvcraioiis 

on two Pamphlets lately puhliahed by Mr. Collier/ 8vo, Loud., 169C>. 
Sir W. Perkins and Sir J. Friend had been executed in 1695 for 
treason agoinat tbe govern uicut. ; but previous to their execution had 
hocii absolved of thoir crime by &oiiie iiuii-juriug clergymen, ihis act 
was condemned by the occlcaisiHiical authorities, but was justified by 
( Jollier in two pamphlets which he published «)ii the subject, ^ 4. ‘De 
OrjDcis lllustribus lingua; Gneca; litterarumquc humaniorum luataura- 
toribiis,' Lond., 1712. This work was published several years after 
the authors death, by Dr. J* bb, who has prefixed to it an account of 


Hody B life and writings, ti> which wo are indebted for the greater 
part of the preceding remarks. 

J' disUnguishod Swedish painter, was born in 
Smalatid, in 1716. llis father was a private soldier and 
aliantt « Hocrborg s youth was spent in begging, watching 

£ kbour; and lilJa OiottoSbis fiwt eflorU 

firniin»lii?t^T” or chalk in tho woods when per- 

Ae aa^io^nf^ ““‘y fourteen ycais of ago ho euterod 

Sort a pamter ot Woxio, but ho remained witii.l.im fur a very 

rrT’ two-uud twonty yeaw oV 

hte r J foom Olio painter and .mother in 

hw own diatnct that ho wao enabled to maintain hiniHalf liy hui 
paiiitinge, and he oven ventured to teko a wife. In ITS I, h, hU tbirly- 
e^'hth year, he became a student in the Iloyal Academy „f .VrtH at 
T which ho obtained two prizes, ami made rapid progress. 

In 1790 he cstabhshc.d himself at Glstorp in Fast G.italaiid, whoiv he 
obtained a great n-putatioii. In 1797 ho was elected a member of the 
iSwedish Academy, and was appointed historical painter to tho kin*'. 
He died in LSI 6. 


TIiei*e lu-e eighty-seven alLir pieces hy Hoerberg in SwedtJii, live of 
which are copies. Flis paintings .altogotlior amount to about seven 
hundred, mostly religious piooes ; his drawings are likewise numerous, 
and ho executed many ciigravings. llis execution is iiuliuished, but 
Ills compositions are vigorous and [lorspieuuiiH ; and his figures aro 
more distinguished for character than for beauty, 

Tho autobiography of Hoerberg was piiblishod at IJpsala in 1817: 
it has lieeii translated into German and Danish. 

JloFMK, ANDJtKW, a native of tho vilhiL'c of St. Leonard, in tlio 
valley of Passey r, wiw born on the 22nd <»f November 1767. During 
the greater part of his life lio i\;sided peaee.'ihly in his own neigh hour- 
hood, Avhere he kept an inn, and increased liis profits hy dealing in 
wino, corn, and cattle. About his neck he wore at all tiines a suiall 
crucifix and a medal oi' St. George. He never held Jiiiy rank iii the 
Austrian army; hut he had formed a secret eoiinectioii vrith the 
Archduke -lohu, when that prince had piiHsed a few weeks in the 
Tyrol making si-iiMitific researehiw. In Noviunber 180.5 llofer was 
apiKiintcil deputy from his native; valley at tho conferenee id* Briiii- 
necken, and again at a second couforence, held at Vienna, iu •luuuary 
1809. 


Thu Tynd had for many years been an appendage of the Ausirmii 
states, and the inhabitants had become devoted to that goveriiineriL ; 
so that when, hy tho treaty of Presburg, the province was transterred 
to the rule of the King of Bavaria, tlu'ii the ally of Napoleon 1., Um 
peasants wvre greatly irritated ; and their iliscoiiteiit was further pro- 
voked by tho large and freiiucut exaction.^ wliicli the coiitiniml wrus 
obliged tho new goveniinont to levy on tho Tyrolese. Tlio cense- 
quouco W'as, that when their own neighbourhood beiiamo tho llusitre 
of military operations between Austria and France, in the spring of 
1899, a general insiirrcelion broke out in the Tyrol, ills resolution 
of cdniraeter, natural ulocpieiice, au*! ])i*ivatc irifiunncc as a wealthy 
citizen, joiiiiMl to a figure of groat stature and strength, pointed out 
Andrew Hofor to his countryincji as tho leiuler of this revolt; and 
witJi him were united Spoclibacher, Josepli Haspiiiger, and Martin 
Toimer, who.-<c names havo all become historical, A perfect iinder- 
.standing wa^ maintained hetweeu tho inHurgeiit.s and their Jatc; 
xiiastei’s, ami the signal of tlie iiisiirrcetioa was given hy the Archduke 
John ill a [U'oclariiation from his Iiead-ijuarterK at KJageuftirth. An 
Austrian army of 19,900 men, eoiniuandeil by the Marquis Caslellar, 
was directed to enter tho Tyrol and siqiporb the insurrectiou, wlitch 
broke out in every quarter un the night of the Hth of Aj>nl J809. 
The Austrian general him-^elf crossed tho freiilier at ilaybreak on tlio 
9th. On their side, the Bavarians marched an army of 25,900 men 
iuto tho province to fjuidl the revolt, llofer and his baml of itriucil 
peasantry fell upon tiie Bavarians, whilst eiitaiiglcal in the naiTow 
glens, and on the lOtli of April ilefeuted Besson ami Lemoino uL the 
Sterzinger Moos. The next cLiy a troop of poasunts under Tuinier 
took possession of Innsbruck. On the 12th Besson Hurreiidiu'ed, with 
lus division of 3000 men. in a single week all the fortresses wero 
recovered, nearly 10,000 troops of tlm enemy were destroyed, and tho 
whole province was redeemed. 

Incensed by this interruptiou of his plans, Napoleon despatched 
three armies almost siniultaueoasly to assail the province at three 
dillerent points. One of those forces was under the coniinand of 
Marahal Lefcbvrc, wlio on the 12th of May defeated the unittsl army 
of the Austrian soldiers under Chastellar, ami the Tyrolese peasantry, 
under Haspinger and Speehbacher, at Feucr Singer. The Lroo]is mmlc 
a bad use of their vietoi-y, slaughtering the inhabitants of the villages 
on their route, without (iistinclioii of age or sex. The Bavarian and 
French ullicers entaiiu'aged and took jiart in the cxei Hi^es of tho 
soldiers; whilst tlie insurgents, far from retaliating, refrained from 
every species of licimce, ami nursed their wounded prisoners with tho 
same ciU*e as their own friends. J (ofor himself was not always present 
in action, his talent cousi.'^tiiig ratJior in stimulating his countrymen 
than iu actual fighting ; but at the battle of Inusbriick (May 28tU, 
1899), ho led tho Tyrolese, exhibited both skill and doling, and 
defeated tho Bavarians, with a loss of 4090 men. The whole of the 
I'yrol wa-s delivered a second time. But after tho battle of Wugram 
(July 6tii)| and tlio armistice of Zuaiin which immediately full^od, 
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the Austrian iii’iny was ubliyt il to irviicnatc tho lyro], Icaviug theliel|i- 
leHH itisiirgcnlH to tho niei'^^y ot an ijxasperatod enemy. Alarslial 
Lefobvre ii«>w iiiv.'Mled the province a socond time, and entered it by 
tljo road from Salzburg, with nii army of 21,000 troops, whilst lloau- 
nioiit, linviiig cr*)!*Kcd the ridge of* Sehinirtz with a force 10,000 
Btnnig, Uii eatoDed Innsbruck from tho north. On tho 00th of July 
ImiBbriick submitted. A sories of desponitu contests followed along 
the line of tho JliN-nnrr, mostly with doubtful succoss, but in one the 
lUiirslisil was defeated, when 25 artillery and a quantity 

of ammunition fell into the hands of the Tyroleso. Again on the 
12tli of August, Marshal Lefebvre, with an army of 25,000 Bavarian 
and French soldiors, 2000 of whom were cavidry, was totally beaten 
by the Tyroleso army, consisting of 18,000 armed peasants. The 
battle, which was fought near JuiiBbriick, is said to have lasted from 
six in tho nioming until midnight. For tlio third time tho 'J'yrol 
was fi'oc. 

AftiT this victory, entindy achieved by tho peasantry theinaelvca, 
) lofer became the absolute ruler of tho country : coins wore struck 
with his eiligy, and proclanjations issued in hia name. His power 
however scarcely lasted two months, and bocarne the cause of his ruin 
ultimately. TJirec veteran armies, comprising a forco of nearly 
50,000 French and Bavarian troops, wei'e despatched in October to 
subdiio the exhausted ])roviuco ; and, unable to make head against 
them, liofor was obliged to take refuge in the mountains. Soon after, 
a ]>rif!o having been sot upon his head, a pretended friend (a xiricst 
named Douay) was induced to betray liim, January 20th, 1810. 
After his arrest lie was conveyed to Mantua, and the intolligenco 
having been coniiiiuiiicated by telegraph to the French emperor, an 
order was instantly returned that he must tried. This order was 
a Fcnteiice ; aud aRcr a court-martial, at which however the majority 
w'ere averse to a s<.uteuco of death, ilofer was condemned to bo shot. 
]li>i execution took place oii the 20th of February 1810, his whole 
iiiililary ciire(:r having occupied less than forty wociks. The emperor 
]<Vaiicis confernd a handsome pension upon the widow and family 
of 1 Infer, and created llofcr’s son a noble. Tho Atibtrinn government 
also raised a iiiarblo stutuo of lieroic size iu the cathedral of Inns- 
hriiek, where the body of the patriot was interred ; whilst his own 
coimlrymcn have commemorated his efforts by raising a small pyramid 
to mark the spot where he w'as taken. 

HOFFMANN, CIIUISTIAN OOTTFUIFD, was born in 1G92 at 
l^aubeu, iu Upper Lusutia, aud studied at T.eipzig, where he took his 
degrees. In 1718 he was made profossor of law iu that univerriity, 
and afterwards a[»pointed to the chair of tho same fatality at hVaukfurt- 
011 -the-Oder. lie was also appoiiittal counsellor to tho king of i'russia, 
aud member of tho Academy of Seieiices of Berlin. TIis principal 
works are — 1, *llistoria Juris lioiuauo Justinianei ; * 2, Specimen 
(kiiijecturaruin de Origiiie et Natura Logum (Icrnmuicarum ; ’ o, 
Mnti'utluctio ill Jiirisprudentiam Caiiouicod'outiriciuin ; ' 4, * Nucleus 
Logum Im]icrii ct Novissimarum I'acilicatiunuui 5, ‘ Bnonotioncs do 
Ori'diie, Brogrossii, ct Natura Jurispnideutia; Oriminalis Oermauica} 

G, ‘ Novum Volumeu Scriptorum Ueriiiu Gcrraanicaruin, in primis ad 
Lusatiaiu et viciuas Bogioues spcctantium ;* 7, ‘ Nova iScriptorum at; 
Moiiumcutoruni, pnrtini Rarissimorum partirii luedilorum Co1]o(;tio.' 
This work is a sequel to the preceding. 8, ‘ Series Iterum per Uorma- 
iiiam et iii Comiliis k I'l'ansactioue rassaviciisi nd annum 1720 gos- 
tarum.* Ht3 also published in (Jcrmaii * Ausfiihrlicho Beschreibung 
doa RiissiHches Reirht.'S,* aud * Gcgouwiirtigo Zustand dcr Finanzen von 
Fraiikreich.’ Troflinauns eulogiuiu is coutaiuod in the ‘Nova Acta 
hh'wtlittnum * for May 17-10. lie died iu 1785, with the rejmtatiou of 
one of the first jurists of his time. 

HOFFMANN, KUNST THKODOR WILHELM (or AMADEUS, 
tho name he assumed insteati of Wilhelm), was horn on the 24th of 
J.auuary 1770, at Kuuigsbcrg, in East Frussio. Soon after his birth 
hia father ami mother separated, and ho was brought up by an uncle, 
by w'hom ho was induced, against his inclination, whii:h led him to 
the cultivation of mu^-^ic and i1 rawing, to study tho law. kVom 1790 
to 1800 he continued to pruriectito his studies with groat diligenco in 
tlio courts at Glogaii in Sile.siu and in Berlin, still howevm' jiursuing 
Lis favourite studies at every possible intoi*val. Tii March 1800 lio 
was appointed ussessor to tho government of I'oseu, and thence, 
through the patronage of General Zostrow, removed to bo a judge at 
riock iu J*oland iu 1802, and to Warsaw in a similar capacity in 1803. 
Ilollman was an c^xccllont magistrate, aud highly esteemed iu Warsaw, 
but on the entry of the Frcneii troops into that town in 1806, ho found 
himself at once without oniploymcMit> without fortune, and without 
the prospect of any ollicc in bis thou distracted native country. Ho 
determined boldly to make his other acf|uiremonts serviceable to bis 
Buppox't. He possesses! romarkablc talents : ho was a poet, a musician, 
and an artist, but of an eccentric and hypochondriac^ turn of mind, 
and all he produced jiartook of tliat character. His writings w(;ro 
fantastic, his music wild and capricious, hie drawings caricatures. Ho 
taught music, wrote articlos for tho ‘ Allgenieitie Musicalisclic Zeitung* 
of Leipzig, and accepted iu 1 SOS the situation of musical director of 
tho theatro at Bamberg. Afterwards, in ISIS, ho filled the same ollicc 
to the Dresden theatre till 1815. At Dresden he was a witness of the 
bornhardment of tho town when the allies endeavoured to dispossess 
tho French. Here he displayed remarkable coolness, sitting at a 
window with a comx'aiiion, and drinking wine. Ho has left a fow 
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sketchfss of these ovents, wdiioh aro vivid, but not so lull as might he 
wished from a x>en so capable of giving an original picture on a hu'gt; 
Bcrdc. A fter the dowiifal of Naxiolcon 1., and the complete restoration of 
the Prussian kingdom, ho was, upon petition, ro-admittod oa judge, 
and soon afterwards a])pointed to a seat in the royal justiciary court at 
Berlin, which he filled with great credit to himself as a judge till his 
death on the 2lBt of July 1822, which took place after an illness of 
considerable length, that liad deprived him of tho use of liis limlw, 
but even under this alHiction his fancy continued active, and he dic- 
tated several pieces, among which one called ‘ The Recovery ' contains 
some affecting allusions to his own condition. 

Hoffinatin was small aud woak of body, but for many years he 
laboured with extreme ardour, notwithstanding his convivial habits, 
his addiction to the froo use of wine and tobacco, and his extreme 
nervous sciisihility, which at tiinos ciperatod so strongly as to ax>proach. 
closely to insanity. Bosidcs hia professional acquirements, which 
Were highly estimated by his colleagues, ho composed the music aud 
text of many operas : the first was the music only to Giithes ‘ ScIutz, 
List, und Raclie * (Jest, Trick, and Revenge), which was x>erformecl at 
Posen ill 1800. He silso produced a number of caricatures, highly 
)>opnlar at tho time, of tho foreign invaders of his countiy, aud 
especially of Bonaparte. JTis first series of tales appeared at Bamberg 
iu 1814, ‘ Phiiiitusiestuckcn in Cullots Manier.’ They were followed 
by ‘ Nachtstiickc,’ the ‘ Scrapionshriidor,’ and the fragment of a novel 
composed upon Ids death-bod, called ' 'fhe Adversary.’ They aro all 
distinguished by a fertile wildness of imagination, considerable humour, 
vivid descriptions of tho beauties of nature, much iusight into tho 
inconsistencies of the human character, and sly sarcasm ; but they 
also contain several well-drawn aud highly natural characters. His 
works form 15 vols. iu 18mo, of which a x^ortion have boon translated 
into French, and many of the single talcs have boon translated into 
English; clever versions of two, ‘ The Sandman ’ aud ‘St. SylvestoFs 
Niglit,' appealed in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.* 

HOFFMANN, FRIEDRICH, was burn at Hallo in Saxony, in ICGO, 
of a family which had been engaged for two centuries in the practice 
of medicine. After liaving graduated and received his diploma at 
Jena, ho estahlished himself as a physician at Miiulen iu 1G82. In 
lu84 ho travelled through Holland and khiglaiid, and on his return 
was appointed physiuiau to Frederick William, elector of Bradeuburg, 
an<1 to the garrison at Mindeii. Jn 1G88 he removed to 1 T alliens tad t, 
aud having gained considerable ce1(!brity both by Ids successful practice 
aud his writiiigH, he was invited by Frederick ITT., elector of Saxony, 
afterwards king of Prussia, to take tho chief professorship of medicine 
iu the University of Halle, which had just been founded. He acciqited 
this appoiutineut in 1G93, composed the t^tatutes of the Institution, 
aud retained the professorsliip wiHi a reputation scarcely inferior to 
that of his great colleaguo »Stalil, till 1742, the yeai* in which he died. 
As a practical physician lloffiiiann cujoycil a celebrity second only to 
that of Boerhaave, who was the contemporary professor of xiieiliciiio 
at Leyden. As an author Iloffmanri was well known aud esteemoit 
throughout Eui'opo, aud ho vras adniitte-l a member of tlio scientific 
societies of London, Berlin, >St. Petersburg, and other cilie-^. He was 
a most voluminous writer; his collected works form six thick folio 
volumes, and tho titles of his treatises occupy thirty-eight 4to x^^^^os 
iu Hallers ‘Bibliotheca Mediciriio Practicxe.’ 

Excox>t by general repute lloffmanii’s writings however are now 
little known. He assisted considerably', by the mass of evidence whieli 
he collected in his practice, iu estahlishiiig tlie docLrines whicli had 
boon fir^-t .advanced by Glisson and Van llelmont, and wore more 
philosophically maintained by Stahl, that tho plionoiucna of living 
bodies arc not explicable by tlio laws of inanimate matter, but dopoud 
on the constant action of a peculiar xirinciplc of life. ’J'hls vital priu- 
cj]ile, which he believed to cmuuato from the Deity, was sujiposod to 
bo nccuiiiulated in tho hruiii, whence it was eliminated and convoyed 
along the nerves to all parts of the body, carrying witli it life and 
energy. He thus ascribed to the nerves a far higher importance than 
they had been Bupx>oscd by any (except Glissoii) to xiossess ; and iu 
this he cortiiuly made a gi'cat adviuico.in medical science, by cliroctiug 
attention more x>olutedly to tho intimate relation iu which the nervous 
system stands to all the others, and by referring to its influciico many 
of the x>h 6 iJ 0 meua before regarded as direct results of tho agency of 
the vital principle. 

But the princix>al reimtation which i lofl'mann now enjoys Is the 
rei«ult of the change wliicli be eil'ected in the doctrines supposed to 
explain tho essential nature of disease. The humoral pathology, 
which ascribed all diseases primarily to a morbid condition of the 
fluids, which by tlieir action on the solids produced secondary change:<( 
in them, had pnivailod iu all the schools, aud had been almost ineffec- 
tually ojixiosed by Glissou and Baglivi ; and the only subject of dispute 
had been w'hether the primary disorder of tho fluids consisted iu au 
alteration of their physical or their chemical properties. But Uoffmanu 
showed that the solids were iiion; often the xiriinary seat of disease 
than the fiuids. He believed that all their disorders wore attributable 
to an alteration from the healthy degree of action, or, as ho called it^ 
tone, wliich couslitutcs the natural state of the moving fibres, a term 
ill wliich lie included nearly all the tissues of the body : if this tone 
were increased, spasm was said to result ; if it were decreased, atony 
or relaxation was produced ; and these opposite conditions occurriug 
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in 000 or olbor of tlio cliief Bystems of ilio body^ the nei*vouB or the 
vascular, produced, lie thought, every variety of disease. 

Hofimaun's theory has itself long ceased to be studied, but it formed 
the basis upon which many others, more nearly approaching to acou- 
racyy ^ were founded. Cullen acknowledges that his own doctrines 
were in a great meoRure founded upon it ; and Brown's hypothesis of 
exhausted and accumulated excitability, upon which that of Rasori, 
still received in the Italian schools, wsis founded, was another modih- 
catiou of the same theory of iioffinami. In this country some of his 
terms alone are preserved to express similar and rather indefinite 
ideas. In the applications of his theory to the details of physiology 
and pathology, bo adopted soveral explanations from both the mechani- 
cal and the chemical doctrines of his predecessors ; in his practice he 
was extremely simple, and, by comparison wdth modem physicians, 
temporiHing and inoflicient. In accordance with his theory, most 
medicines were deemed by him to act either as tonics or as anti- 
HjMismodics ; tho former cIubb including all stimulant, and the latter 
all depressing agents ; but he ali^o admitto<l alteratives and evacuanta. 
His knowledge of chemistry uud pharmacy was extensive, and we owe 
to him tho discovery and first introduction of tlie Seidlitz waters and 
the purgative salt obtained from them. 

The best edition of his corriplctt; works is that published at Gniicva 
in 17*18, ill (> vols. folio; and his best treatises are the * Mediciua 
Katioiialis Systematica,’ wliicU occupies tho first U volumes, and the 
M :ll 1 I^<iliarii Alediei.’ 

(AV/c prefixed to his works; Ejcanim des Docirinea Midi- 

valvHy vnl. ii.) 

HUPFMAiVOAVA, KLEMENTYNA Z TANSKICIl, a distinguished 
authoress, who has been sotiietiinc^s called the Polish Miss Edgeworth, 
was bora at Warsaw, on the 2t1rd of November 17U8. The form and 
arrangement of her name conveys to a Pole that her maiden name 
was Tanska, her father's being Taiiski, and that she was married, and 
liei* hiisbaiiirs iiaino was lioffman. The practice of retaining the 
uiaidcui name in Gonjunciion with tho married one might be adopted 
witli advantage: in other countries and an example has been set by a 
very distinguished autlioress in our own language, Mrs. Harriet 
lioeehcr Stowe, formerly Miss Harriet Beecher. Just before Klomou- 
iyiia’s birth, her niotiicr, Maryanna z Czeinpiiiskich Tanska, luul been 
reading * Sir Cliarles Orandisou,’ and was so charmed with the stoiy 
that she determined if slie liad a sou he should be named Charles, and 
if a daughter, CleuioiitiuiL Tho father of tlio family, Ignacy Tauski, 
who was the translator into Polish of parts of Virgil and Goldsmith, 
died in 1S0.0, and the daughter received an excellent education under 
the care of her mother. Her patriotic sentiments in regard to the 
iiaiional hiugiiago apjiear to have awakened with unusual energy about 
her twentieth year. She commenced kec?ping a diary on the 1st of 
.laimary IfSliS, the first entry in which is on the subject of language ; — 

“ J'rcncbnesH, or Freiichism (Fraiicuzczyzna), is going out of fiishiou, 
and many persons now feel, think, speak, and write in i’olisii. ..... 

I grow up in tho false opinion that it was cpiite an unbecoming thing 
for a lady to write a letter or anything else in Polish ; 1 am now con- 
vinced Jiow crroiieon.'< the oiunioii was, and that we may ex]iress our- 
selves as Well in I’oiisli as in French. I am nshamu<l of my long- 
coutil iiied hliiidiicss, and would willingly exchange my power of 
J'’ren(:li composition for a good Polisli style, froc Iroin eiTors, and 
thoroughly Polish.” “ AVu Lave,” she afterwards says, “few women 
who write Polish ; hut I doubt after all if they do not surjiass in 
n limber those who read it.” This state of allairs was soon changed by 
her own agency. Her first work, 'Six llisturical ^’ides,* was followed 
in ISIS) by her ‘Memorial of a Good Mother’ Paiuialka^ ]»o dobrej 
Mateo'), which had tho most astonishing success. ^ It is written in the? 
ch.aracter of a dying mother giving her last advice to her daughter ; 
and the original idea was taken from a German w'ork ot tho saiiie 
character, which the Polish imitation must have far surpassed in 
execution, as it was itself translated into several langimges, liussiaii 
included. 'J’ho ‘ I’umiatka ’ still coiitinuco a standard book to put in 
tho hands of Polish ladies. It was followed by a scries of works, one 
of which, ‘Amelia, a Mother,’ a (Catholic religious novel, proved a 
fuiluro ; but the? others raised her reputation so high that a pension 
Was granted lier by tho govomniout^ and whon,^iii 182i, a normal 
school for govemesses was established in Warsaw, Klementyna Tanska 
was tiameil the superintendent, and was also appointed visitor of all 
tho board iug-Bcliools for young ladies. Her success as an authoress 
was very remarkable in another point of view. “As it is a thing 
Buliicieiitly rare,” she says in her diary of tlie Isi of March 1829, 
“that a woman born in tho higher ranks of society should be able to 
maintain herstdf suitably by literary labour, I have resolved to iioU. 
down carefully my pecuniary history.*' The sum total of her gaiiiB 
by tho pen in the course of ten years was 41,873 Polish florms (about 
1U401.). In 1829 she was married to M. Hofimau. The marriage 



do not know what else to wish for, except that it may last. The 
Polish insurrection, w'hich broke out in the following year, clianp*d 
the entire aspect of afiairs. Klcmentymi and her biwhand joined in 
tho moveineut, and she was the head of a committee of ladies to 
scrape lint and attend to the wounded. After the supprcasion of the 
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in^rrection she followed her husband, who had escaped to l)n:s<1en, 
and they afterwards settled at Paris, which became their pormauont 
residence. At one time she was coining uu a visit to England, but 
ciroumstanoes prevented her; she was however enabled to make a 
tour in Switeerlaud and Italy. She died at Paris on the ‘20th of 
oeptoinber 1845, in the arms ot hot husbaud, and was buried at. P6ro- 
la-Chaisa 1 hough her moat popular work was written iu tho character 
of a mother, she never had a child. 



Good Mother, two volumes of historiool tales, the subjecta taken fi-oiii 
Polish history; two volumes of moral tales illustrating Polish maunen: 
n collection of short Polish biographies; two vohim»*B of lettere 
describing tours in Poland; a series of letters on education; and a 
voliiino of * Varieties.' Tho second collection, • Piama I'osmiertne ' 
Posthumous Writings '), 9 vols., Berlin, 181U, oompvimja threo 
volumes of memoirs, conaistiug chiefly of extracts from her iliary, 
three volumes of essays on tho duties of wonieu, and threo vuluiues of 
extracts from her commou-pluce books. I'he chief iutorest of these 
worka iu the eyes of a foreign reader will be found iu the complotoly 
national character of their aubjccts. Her letters dcacriptivu of tuins 
to Warsaw, Cracow, Lublin, &c., are tho best, almost the only hook 
for acquiring aurno general and j'et familiar notions of i'oliah topo- 
graphj*. Such books are extremely rare in tho language. “ Who 
travels to Franco or England,” alio says in tho first page, “ia of course 
iu duty bound to write a journal. Jhit what, say some, will you put 
in a book of travels iu Poland '/ What is there curious iu our country ¥ 
What can one do in travelling hero hut got a gojd sleep in one’s 
carriage, wake up iu time for refresh iiiciit — stopping of course at a 
filthy inn — amuse onoHelf with some French or English novel, or get 
another sleep if the romls will allow.” Tho volume of biographies of 
eminent I'ules has also the reooiiimendatiou of sujiplyiiig a deside- 
ratum. Her owu memoirs and diary afford a glimpse of the life and 
manners and tone of Hocicty at Warsaw — a mixture of heroism and 
frivolity, sincerity and HhallowiiesH — which caiiuot easily be obtained 
from other sources. Thu style of her works is throughout easy and 
agrt:cahle. 

llOFLAiND, THOMAS CHUISTOPHEU. was bora at Worksop, 
Nottingham Hlii re, December 2r»tli, 1777. His fatlior, an oxtonHive 
cotton-mauuractiiror, removed to London in 1789, but tho business on 
wliich ho had entered failed, and young iiullatid at the age of oightcon 
tnnicd to landscape-painting as a jiroressioii. For some time liu was 
chiefly ougagerl iu teaching (Irawiiig iu Loudon mid its vicinity, when 
he removed to Derby to follow the same pursuit. There about 1808 hn 
inarriud Mrs. Nuolo, a lady subsequeiitly widl known os an authoress, 
of whom a notice will be found below, in 1 81 1 ho returned to Loudon 
with a view to jiractisc as a landscape-painter, but in order to securo 
nil iinmediato maintoiiauco he for soino years painted numeroiiH co]»ioa 
from tho ]nctiires exhibited at tlio British Gallery, of Claude, Poussin, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, and other ominout masters of tho art, which 
met with reaily purchasers, while his original works found few or 
iiouc. A couple of night-scones exhibited at the Royal Aciulemy iu 
1812, obtained him some commissions, and he was enabled gnu I uully 
to give up the wuarisoiiic toil of copying for bread. The literary 
labours of his excellent wife, it ought to be meutionuci, tended in no 
small degree to remove his pi cuiiiary di/Iicultics. 

Holland was steadily securing his position as on artist when ho 
unfortunately obtained the patronage of tho late Duke i>f Marlbori>ugh, 
who, having lavishotl a great deal of money on his seat of White 
Knights near Itoadiiig, was auxiouH to luwe a handsomely illustrated 
description of it. He fixed on ilollaud as tho must suitiiblo person to 
make tho drawings, and his wife to write the descriptions; and 
unluckily the painter was further induced by the duke to make on his 
owu account tho engagomeuts with the engravers. The cuusequeuce 
was, that not only dhl Holland receive no compensation for liL own 
and his wife's labours, but he was culled upon to moot the engravers' 
bills. This affair involved Hoflaiid iu pecuniary embarrasHrneuts, 
wiiich it required many years of economy to Hiirmount ; but his liabili- 
ties were all ovuntually honourably clischargeil. From this time 
llofland roiiidod in or near London, piirsuitig without any reuiarkable 
chango of circumstance the even tenor of his way. Every sunmier or 
autumn he made the accustomed skotcliiug and angling tour, and 
eveiy winter and :.pring he prepared his pictures for tho annual exhi- 
bitions. In Ids sixty-third year he visited Italy, but it was too late to 
derive profosKional improvement from his studies tht:re, though lie 
made a large number of Bkecches, uud on his return painted several 
pictures of Italian scenery. 

The Iriiidscapes of Hollund Lad few of tho qualities which attract 
tho i)opiilar gaze,' and ho had to work his way to public favour slowly. 
For the most part his ])ictiirc3 were taken from tlie rivers and lakes 
of Scotland and Cumberland, of AVules and Ireland ; and the quieter 
passages of our British river and lake scenery have probably never 
been given with a more genial appreciation of thidr true charoctur- 
istic.-^, or a more poetic feeling of their gentler graces. Seldom did 
ho approach tho grand or Hteruor phases of Likea and mountains, 
or tho marvellous atmospheric phciioinetia uccasioually to bo witnessed 
among them, and when he did ho failed to convey their meaning ; but 
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in hifl own choBon walk he produced landflcapen which came home wiih 
peculiar freshness and enjoyment to everyone who had wandered 
among the scenes ho hiid rendered palpable c«ii lii» ctuivfiBs. His stylo 
of painting was brond and iiiasculiue, free from all trickery and 
prettinesH, but Fcnnewliat snuibre in tone and colour, and wanting in 
firmness and vigour of touch. As hinted above, llofland was an 
onthusinstic angler, and he showed his knowledge as well ns love of 
the 'gentle art' by publishing, in ltS39, an clegantly-illuBtratcd volume 
entiled 'The llritish Angler's Manual.* From its commcncemont, 
Hofland was a member of the Society of British Artists, and one of 
tho most regular contributors to its annual exhibitions; but ho also 
usually sent some pictures to tho exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
In private, and still^iore in domestic life, he was of a very wayward 
temper, and somewhat too fond of Hociet 3 ^ lie died on the 3rd of 
January 1843. 

Bauuara HoKiiANn, wife of Thomas Jfoflnnd, was the daughter of 
Mr. ltol)ert Wreaks, a ]mrtnnr in a miinufactory at Slieilield, where she 
was bom in 1770. In 17iM> she married Mr. lloole, a gontlornaii 
engaged in tho stiino line of bii>ine!>H ns her father ; lie died in about 
two years, leaving her with a si'U. Some ten years later she became 
the wife of Mr. lTf>11aijd, thou a drawiiig-inastcr at Derby. She had 
already employed her jieri as a moans of nngiiiuiiting her income ; l>tii 
after her romovnl to LjoikIoii she became ono of the moat prolific of 
tiie female writers of the day. Her works were chiefly addressed to 
the young, and their interesting stylo, narrative jiower, ])urity of 
morals, and instructive character, won for them extensive popularity 
both in England and America, where several of thoni \v4*re reprinted. 
According to her biographer, “nearly 300,000 copies of lier works 
wore sold during her life." One of tho earliest of tho puhlicsutlons 
which secured her reputation was tho ‘ Clergyman’s AVidow; ’ hut tiio 
host, ns well as tin; most geiKTaiJy known of her works, was the ' Hon 
of a Genius,* of which twenty editions have been printed here, and 
which, us w^ell ns being Hovernl times rej^rinted in Aiiioricn, has had 
the fortune to be translated into fieveral languages. Gf her other 
works, it may be enough to mention ‘ The Daughter-in-Law ; * ‘Emily;* 
the series b(^nriIlg tlie titles of ' J^lucrgy,’ * Self- Denial,* ' DocisioTi/ and 
the other moral virtues ; ' The Czarina ;* ' Hays She to her Neigliboiir 
— What'#* ‘ King’s Hon;* * Young Crusoe;* 'Little Di'amas for Young 
People;' 'Tales of the Manor* (which, like several other of Ikt 
stories, is in four volumes) ; and ' Emily’s Reward, or a liuliday Trij) 
to Paris,* finished just holbro licr death, llor writings arc the reflex 
of her character, which was in every respect amiable. Hhe survived 
her second husband scarcely two years, and one of her liit(*Ht litemry 
productions was a brief memoir of him, which she contributed to the 
•Art Journal ’ of Marcli 1813, and to wlticli we are imlebiod for most 
of the facts in our notice of liiin. Hhe died on tho Utli of November 
1844. A brief luouioir of her life hy Mr. T. Riiiusa}', with a selection 
from her literary remains, appeared iu J849. 

* HOFMANN, DU. A. W., a distinguished chemist. Dr. Hofmann 
studied chemistry iu Gormnuy under the distinguished Tiiehig, and 
when the College of Chemistry was estahlished iu London in IK 1.5, he 
was rcGommcinded hy that chemist as higlily fitted for the important 
post of BUperinteiideiit of the new institution. Through Dr. I lofuiainrs 
labours tlio Royal College of Chemistry obtained a distinguished posi- 
tion amongst the educational iiisiltutions of this country, until it w*aM 
finally merged in tlie Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining 
and the Arts. Tho Royal College of Chemistry is now the laboratory 
of the last institution, and still under the direction of Dr. 11 ofitiaiiii. 
In tho recent rapid and astonishing advances of organic chemistry. 
Dr. Hofmann has taken a prominent and distinguished part, not 
only in his lectures at the College and tijc School of Science, but in 
his various fiufiers published in tho ' TrainuictioiiH of the Chemical 
Society,' and in tho ‘ Philosopliical Transactions of the Royal Society.* 
In the formr^r he ban }>ubll8hed a series of papers on the nature of 
Indigo and its compounds, which have contributed gi'eally to our 
existing knowledge of the higbly curious omnpouudH procured by tho 
decomposition of this substance. In the ' Pikilosophical TraiiHautious* 
ho has published two papers, entitled ' Researches regarding the Mole- 
cular Constitutiou of the Volatile Organic Bases.’ lu these papers ho 
has oxtended the views of Berzelius aud Tjiehig, and the researches 
of AVurz ou tlie nature of tlie compounds of aminouiu, and succeeded 
in discovering several highly intirestiug compmniJs. These and 
other discoveries must always connect tlie uamo of llofmaim with the 
present rapid development of tho science of organic chemistry. 

Although Dr. Hof maun is a foreigner, he has so iar siiccecred in 
mastering the diilicnltics of our language as to bo a fluent and highly 
popular lecturer ou chemistry. He has delivered several courses of 
lectures at the Royal Institution of Great Britain with emiuout success. 
His first course, delivered at this instilutiun, has boon ])iibliahed entire 
in tho • Medical Timrs and Gazette.* lie has also edited, iu conjunction 
with Dr. Bence Jones, tho recent edition of Fowne’s 'Elements of 
Chemistry,’ On the elevation of Proloirsur Graham from the post of 
chemist to tho Mint to the position of master. Dr. Hofmami was 
appointed Professor Orahain’s successor. Dr. Hofmann’s services have 
been oftcTi rendered in tlio jiractical application of cbemisti^ to the 
sanitary questions of tho day. He has thus, at the request of the 
government, examinod chemically the waters of Loudon. Ho was 
also employed, in conjunction with l*i^fosBor Graham, to examine the 


bitter ales supplied to tho public, when a suspicion arose that they 
had been adulterated with strychnia. It was in this investigation that 
these chemists first showed how minute a quantity of this substance 
could be detected by chemical reagents. Dr. Hofmann is a Follow of 
tho Royal and member of other sciontific societies of Europe. 

* HOGAN, JOHN, was bom in October 1800, at Tallow, in the 
county of AVaterford. At tho age of fourteen he was placed iu the 
office of a solicitor in Cork, but tho boy’s fondness for art was so 
manifest, that, after a brief trial, he was removed to the office of 
Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Deane, the eminent architect of that city. But 
as it became evident that his bent was towards sculpture. Sir Thomas 
kindly encouraged, instead of thwarting, hU inclination; and though 
Hogan remained with him till 1 822, his time was wholly devoted to 
tho acquisition of the various branches of tho soulptor's art. Many 
of tho carvings wliicli he executed during this period for the buildings 
on which Sir Thomas Deane was engaged, aru said to evince great 
ability, both as regards desigti and execution. He also, in L''22, 
carved for Dr. Murphy a scries of forty wooden figures of saints, each 
three feet and a half high, fur decorations of a Roman Catholic chapel 
in Cork, lu 1823 he was enabled, by tho kindness of Lonl de Tabley 
and other friends, to proceed to Romo. 'J'here, after diligently iiro- 
scciitiiig his studios for about a j'car, he produced his first work in 
inaride, a ' Shepherd Boy,’ which was purchased by Lord i’owerscourt : 
liiii next was nu ' Eve, after her expulsion from I’aradisc, finding a 
Dead Dove,’ a work of much originality, which was executed for Lord 
do Tabley. To thiH succeeded his ‘Drunken Faun,* which at once 
ikFttablished hia reputation. Mr. ilog.an returned to Ireland in 1829, 
when he exhibited in Dublin a line figure, 'The Dead Clirist,* which 
now forms part of tlic high altsir of the Roman Catholic chapel. 
Clarendon street, Dublin. From this time the sculptor found among 
his countrymen, and among the Jtonnui Catholic clorgy, ample patron- 
age and support ; hut their commissioiiH have to a great extent diverted 
Ills chirtel from thti poetic chiss of works on which it was first engaged 
to monumental and ccclcKiuritical subjects. Among his chief iitonu- 
nicuinl works may bo mentioned his Htatues of J.)auiel O*(*ouiiell, \V. 
Crawford, Bislmp Brinkley, inonunieuts to the memory of Dr. (*ollins, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Cloyne, to Dr. Macuamara, to Dr. Doyle, 
to AV. Beamish of Beaumont, to I'ctcr Purcell, and to a daughter of 
Cumin. Among tiie eccleslaslicai his alto-relievo of tho ' Deposition 
from the Cross,’ for the convent of Rathfaruliaui, and ‘ The Nativity,* 
for a chapel at I>alkoy. Hu has also cxecutoil niinicroii.s excellent 
busts of eminent Irishmen, including Father Mathew, O'Ckmnell, &.c. 
Mr. Hogan has been for some years suitled in Dublin. {Art Juurn,, rL'c.) 

* JlDGAR'l'H, GEUltGE, nnii^icittn and critic, was born iu Scotland 
about 179b, and cotnnienced life ns a writiT to tho signet, .at Ediii 
burgh, where he was one of the scluct circlo clustered round Scott — 
the Erakiiics, Terrys, and BallautyiicB — one of the hittcu*, .Jaim s, 
marrying Mr. Hogarth’s sister. Jiis musical ability and knowhulgr 
Hiibsequently led hiui to abandon the law, and ho has since devou-ii 
himself entirely to the litcraturo of music. Coiuing to Jjonduu, h>r 
bos for many years conlributod various articlos on tho subject to tier 
'Morning Chronicle,* anil pubiiblicd, in lS3;'i, ' MunLcal History. 
Biography, and Criticism.’ ’J his was followed in 1838 by ' Memoiiv^ 
of tlio usi cal Drama,’ a second and enlarged edition of which, under 
the title of 'Memoirs of the t)pura — Italy, J^'rauce, Germany, aiiil 
Euglaud,’ WHS ])ublishcd iu 2 vols. in 1851. Mr. Hogarth has publisbcil 
also ‘The roople’s Service of Song; a Time-Book for tho Poor,* ami 
contributed to Aris’s ‘Birmingham Gazutte* some valuable papers 
ou tho 'Birmingham Musical Festivals.* lu 1840, on the eslablish- 
meut of the 'Daily News,’ Mr. Hogarth accepted uilicc under his son- 
in-law, Mr. Charles Dickons, and became musical critic to the now 
journal, to which ho has since entirely devoted his abilities. 

JTDGARTIl, AVILLIAM., was born iu the piuishof St. Bartholoiiiinv 
tho Groat, London, in 1697, aud baptised in the parish church cm the 
28th of November. His father Richard Hogarth (or Hogari, as tho 
name seems originally to have been written aud pronounced) died in 
1721, leaving two daughters aud one sou, William. Of William 
Hogarth's education noLhiug iios been recorded; but we may coucliiflc 
that it was slight from the fraqueucy of his errors in grammar aud 
orthognii>hy. “My father's pen,” writes Hogarth himself, “like that 
of many authors, did not enable him to do more fur lue thim put me 
in a way of shifting for myself. As I hod naturally a good eye and a 
fondness for drawing, shows of all sorts gave mo uucomiuoii ])lca! 9 nnf, 
aud mimickry, cominou to . all children, was ruxiiarkable iu mo. An 
early nccess to a neighbouring painter drew niy atleutiou from play, 
and 1 was at every iiOBsible opportunity employed iu making drawings. 
My exercises when at school were mure remarkable for tho ornaments 
which adorned them than for the exerciso itsolf. lu the former 1 
soon found that blockheads with better memories would soon Bur|ias.s 
me, but for the latter I was particularly distinguished.'* 

It was at his own wish that he was apprenticed to Ellis Gamble, a 
silversmith in Craiiboumo-atreet ; but ho soou found this busitieHS too 
limited, and its scope insufficient for his fancy. “ The painting of 
St. Paul's Cathedral and Greenwich Hospital,” ho writes, “at this time 
going on, ran in my head, aud I determined that silver-plate engraving 
shoiUd be followed by me no longer than necessity obliged me to it. 
Engraving on copper was at twenty years of age my utmost ambition.” 
In 1718 Hogarth ceased to bo on apprentice, being twenty-one years 
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old; and, according to Walpole, he attended Sir James Thorahiir« 
iioudemy in St. Martin's-lano, where he “ studied drawing from the 
life, in which ho never attained great excellence." His livolihood was 
earned by engraving arms, crests, ciphers, eAiop-bills, and other similar 
works, until 1724, when he published his first original engraving, now 
called the * Small Masqiiprade Ticket, or Burlington Qata* lllustra- 
tions to Mortraye's ‘Travels,’ ‘Fludibras,* and other books, were 
supplied by him in 1725 and the following year, whicli, with the help 
of some small etchings of scenes of town life and folly, replenished 
his purse, and gained him a moderate reputation. He now paid his 
addresses to Jauo, daughter of Sir James Thornhill, to whom ho was 
united in 1730, without the consent of her parents. Her father 
resented the marriage as a degradation to his daughter, and was not 
reconciled to her until two years after it had taken place. The facility 
which Hogarth had gained m the use of the brush now induceil him 
to attempt portrait-] >aintiug ; but although he was not unsuccessful in 
the treatment of many of his subjects, tlie stylo did not siitisfy his 
mind: theiw was too much coTtyiiig, as it were, and too little room for 
ingenuity and invention, to compensate for the drudgery. lie accord- 
ingly abandoned portrait-painting, and entered u])on that original 
style on which his fame rests. “ The reasons," he says, " wliioh 
induced me to ailopt this mode of designing were, that T thought both 
writers and painters had, in the historical style, totally overlooked 
that intermediate spi^cies of subjects which may bo ]>luced between 
the sublime and grotesque.'’ 

Before lie had done anything of much consequence in this walk ho 
eutertiiiued i^ornc hopes of succeeding in the liigher brunch of historical 
painting, "lie was not," says Sir Joshua iSeyiiolds (‘Discourses,' 
vol. ii., p. 103), "blessed with the knowledge of his own cleiicieucy, 
or of the bounds which were set to the extent of his own powers." 
“After ho had iiivouted a new species of dramatic painting, in which 
firobubly he will never be equalled, and had stored his mind with 
infinite materials to exjdairi and illiistrato the domestic and iauitliar 
scenes of comic life, whicli Avere generally and ought alw'ays to have 
been the subjec.t of his ])tmf:il, he very iiupnulcutly, or rather pre- 
HU[ii]itnoiiKly, attem]it(^d the great historical style, for which his 
previous habits had by no means prefiared liLm." 

After this failure as an historical juiiuier, ho resumed Ins fortner 
maiiuer, engraving, as had biioii his cii«jtotn, the pictures which lie had 
painted. The eugi r 4lemaud for tlieso ODL’ravings induced the print- 
sellers to ])irate tliem ; and the ]jIracicH so diiniiiished the ]>roiit.s of 
the author that he iipjdied lo ])arliament for redress : in cniiseqneneo 
of his n]>plication a bill was passed in .1 Too, graiiling a co)>yt*i!/,ht of 
a print for foiu'teeii ycinrs alter its publication. The rc]»ut.ation of 
Hoguiiih Avas now established, and he continued to Avitli 

undiiiiiiiished ability. At tho nge fif f«irt.y-eight he avsis in easy cir- 
ciiinstaiicer, and rich eiioinrh to koc]» a caiTiug**. ^Idie sale <>£ his 
prints was his principal source of income: the juice of his pictures 
kept pace neither with his fume nor Avith his expectations. Wo find 
that in 17*15 bo sold by unction uiiuttfoii {licturtss, including tho 
‘Harlot's and Bake’s rrogressos,’ for 4-7/. 7 a> a sum most unequal to 
ilicir merits. Some coudilions which he had very whiinsically aniicxiMl 
to the sale appear to huA^o diminished his profits. In 1753 he jmb- 
lished his ‘ Analysis of iicauty,* in which he atleiiipti d to |»ruvo that 
the foundation of beauty and gmee com-ists iu a Jhiwing eicrj>cntiiio 
liln^ : he cites numerous cxamjiles ; and though Lis conclusion is 
unsound, his arguments are both nmiising and ingoiiious. They were 
attacked and ridiculed by a host of his envious coutcmporiu’ies ; but 
the AA’ork was translated into h'reiich, Italian, and (.lerinan. 

For an account of Hogarth's contests with Wilkes, the celebrated 
politician, wo must refer to his biographers- AfbT his sixty-sixth 
year Hogarth’s health began to decline, and he died on tliu 2fith of 
October 1764. Ho aa'us buried in the churchyanl at Chiswick, Avlicro 
his wife was also interred iu 17''9- They had no children. A monu- 
iiieiit inscribed with some verses by Coirrick marks the site of the 
great painter's grave : iiaviiig become someAA'hut dilapiduteil it Avas 
restored in li^56 by a namesake of tho ]iaiutcr, 

Hogarth is the lirst J^higlish painter who ca.u be saM to have 
acquired any name among foreigners: he is also one of the earliest 
Kiiglish painters who eau bo considered an original genius. His style 
of painting may be characterised us tlio ‘satirical; ’ the satire being 
Kometimes humorous and comic, sometimes grave, bitter, aial triigic. 
Hia subjoC'ts are chosen from common life, among all classes of society, 
in his own country and in his own time. His comico-satirhral vein 
may bo seen in tlio ‘Enraged Musician,’ tho ‘March to kinchioj, 

‘ B(?er Lane,’ Ac. : liis tragico-satiriciil vein is exemplified in the • T larlot s 
Progress,’ the ‘Bake’s Progress,* ‘Gin Lane,* &c. The series of 
‘ Marriage h la Mode’ contains pictures iu both these^ veins. In Uie 
latter style his works are analogous to those of Swift. He aho 
resomblos Juvenal, in unmercifully chastising and laying bare tbe 
vices and weaknesseB of mankind. The exaggeration ol salient pecu- 
liarities, and tho accumulation of characteristic incidonts, Avbich are 
conspicuous in tho works of Hogarth, properly place him in the i auk 
of caricaturist. At the samo time, ho never departs so widely mun 
nature os to mar the effect of his conii»oBition. To such an extent w 
ho a caricaturist, that ho has been feaitl to write rather than yatni ^Bh 
tho brush. Although caricature, as its name imports, originatca 
among the Italians^ Hogarth must be considered as tho great master 
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of this styli*. Piiit tho great merit of Hogarth's pioturos is that they 
have a serious purpose, and that every part, and every objoct almost, 
in ouch picture, whether the picture be an independent one, or one 
of a series, subserves that purpose. Further it must he remarked — 
what is too often overlooked in rogariling the genius of Hogarth — 
that his pioturos are in the strictest sense original. For ueithor 
subject nor suggestion is ho iudolited to any othor writer or paintur. 
Story, ^ character, and treatiiiciit aro alike entirely his own. ilis 
invention is unbounded, and every part of his jiiuturo, whatovor be 
the subject, teems witli meaning ; and, what is a prime virtue in a 
moral satirist, the moaning is always porfcotly clear. 

Gouceming tho merits of Hogarth's teehuical execution, there has 
been sonio difference of opinion. As to the cxooUeiicy of his drawing 
and composition theiii cun, we intisuiue, be no doubt in the mind of 
those who have seen his origiiiiil ]tiotureb. Ou this subject gouiTiiUy, 
we quote the opiuiou of Dr. Wimgon rospcctiug the scries of ' Marriage 
k la Mode,* whose high authority wo consider altogether decisive. 
" What Burj)risoB mo,’’ ho says, " is tho eminent merit of thoso Avorks 
as ])aintiug8, sinco Hogarth's own countryman Horaci) Wnljiole says 
he had but little merit as a painter. All the most delioiitc shades of 
his humour arc here marked iu his heads with consul iiuiuio skill and 
freedom, luid every other fsirt executed with tho hamo decLsioii, and 
for tho most part with care. Though the colouring on the whole is 
Aveiik, luid the })icturc.s being [laiutcd in doad colours with hardly 
any glazing, havo more the look of Avater-colour than of oil-]»aiiitiugB, 
yet the colouring of the fiesh is often ]ioworfiil, and thu othor colours 
arodisjiORcd with so much refined feeling for liurmunious effect, that 
in this respect these pictures stand iu a fur higher rank than many of 
the ]iroductious of the modern Kngli«)h school, with its glaring iuhur- 
motiiuuH cuJoLiiv." (Wiiiigcii, ‘ Arts and Artists in England,' German 
edit., vol. i., p. 230.) Hogartli apiioars t-o have avoided Jiigh colouring, 
lest ilie attention of the spectator should be distracted from the 
subject of the picture. In tho National Gallery ilicro aro suven of 
his ]iicture.s, censistiug of his own portrait and tho series of tho 
* Marriiige ii la Mode.’ 

llDGG, JAMJ'IS, commouly called the JCttrick Sbeplieril, was born 
in the forest of Etlrick in belkirksJiire in 1772, anti, iw he latterly 
iiiriistod, on the 25th oL' January, the birthday of tlit^ pout Burns, 
although that date iippears to iiave hoeii ojiposcd both to his own 
previous Ktatemeiits ami to other ovidence. ilis Ibrofathers had boon 
sliephcrds fur many generations, and although his lath<*r, Uobort Hogg, 
at one tinio took a Iciwe of two 1‘arins and began business us a dealer 
in sheep, the speculation provtui iiiifortiiimte, and ho was coniiioilod to 
fall back to his original condition., in which also his son .lames and 
thne brotherH wci’c all brou.L'ht iip. Hogg avuh fond «>f giving himself 
out as nearly altogether seU'-cdncated ; lie has stattul that all the 
instruction he evi'i* reci’ived was from being two or tliree Avinters at 
school before ho had com]ilcttMl his eighth ye:ir ; but tliure is rcusuu 
to believe that iu this jiarticuliir also his account of himself is to bo 
regarded as somewhat puotical. Hu fLr:->t began, he lulls us, to be 
known as a maker of songs among the rustic pojtulutiun of his native 
district ill 171)6, at Avhlch time he was a shepherd iu the sorvioo of 
Mr. Laidluw of black house. Hero we Jiave another coincidence, for 
that was the very year in A\diich burns died. ’J’lio first of his pro- 
ductions that was printed appeared anonymously in 13U I, his song of 
*Jmuald MacDonald,' a patriotic effusion on the suhjuct of the 
threatened h'reneli invasion, w'hicli immediately became a great popular 
favourite iu Scotland. Soon after, having gone to EilLiiburgh to soil 
his mastor's sheep, he gratified liis vanity l>y getting lOnu copies 
throAvu off of a small collection of his versos, which however ho was 
ultcrAvards very sorry he had allowed to see ilie light. 

It w^as in tho suinmer of 1»()1, wliilo ho w;lh still Avith Mr. Laidluw, 
that he was discovered by Sir Walter Scott, then engaged iu collecting 
matmials for his ‘Miiistrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ Hogg contributed 
a nniiihor of old songs or balhuln, which he liad collected from the reci- 
tation of persons in the forest, to the third volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ 
which was jmblished in 1 hl).‘5. ’J’liat year another collection of his poems, 
of much superior merit to the former, was juihlishud at Liliubiirgh, 
under the title of thu ‘MoniiLaiu bard,* tJie prtjceeds of Avhich, with 
two prizes ho got from the Highland Society for essays on tho roaring 
and management of sheep, jiut him in possession oi about 300/. ^\ith 
this money he took a farm, which soon turuod out a ruinous ooncem. 
For some time he attcmi>ted without success to get employment again 
us a shejiherd, and at las*, in I'ehniary 1810, "in utter dc-speration," 
ho says, " 1 took my plaid abuut my sboulderH, determined, since no 
better coulil be, to jiusb my fortune us a litcraiy man." TJiis was the 
comiiieucoiiieat of a life of busy authorship, Avhich may bo said to have 
lasted till his death, although iu 1 814, alter having married, he returned 
to tlio country to live on a farm given to him by the Duke of buccleuch, 
which soon however, under his mauageiiieut, came to yield as little 
profit to the occupier as rent to tho pn>priotor. We cannot enter into 
tho long history of his A’aried but coustantlj’-slruggling life, marked 
ns it was by much more than tlic usual share of fluctuation and 
casualty, and by many curious passages arising out oi hia trimsactious 
AA’ith tho booksellers and his intercourse with some of his distinguished 
literary contemporaries. Hc! has prefixed a full memoir of hia own 
life to an edition of his • Mf)Uiitain Biu-d/ published in 1821; and 
uiany fragments of autobiograi»hy are to bo found scattered up and 
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down in his othor worki*. These varlouB skotclies however, it is proper 
to remark, are very far from being perfectly cooBistent witli each other; 
and some of the statements have been denounced by other parties 
implicatf'd in them complete misrepresentations or fictions. 

Of Hogg's pooticnl works, by far the most remarkable is his 'Queen's 
Wake/ first publishiul at Edinburgh in 1813. It is undoubtedly a 
vciy extraonfiuaiy performance to have proceeded from a person of 
the authors oppniiiinities, but it has also merita of a kind that do not 
require the peculiarity of the clrcumatauces in which it was produced 
to excite admiration. The wild imagination of some parts, tlie gentle 
beauty of others, and the B)>irited flow of the poem throughout, greatly 
took the public taste, and it went through many editions both in this 
country and in America in a few years. The author never attained 
the life, or even the polish, of this early work in anything he after- 
wards wrote ; although some of his sonvs were very happy imitations 
of the fine old popular jioetry of his country, and both in these, and 
in passages of his ])rose fictions, there is often ahumeur rich, vigorous, 
and original, though apt to degenerate into the coarso or extravagant. 
Of the rctst of his w'orks, the cliicf are (besides contributions to 

* Blackwood's iMagazino* and other periodical publicatiouK) — in poetry, 
'Madoc of the Moor,* ' Tho Pilgrims of the Sun>* * The Poetic Mirror * 
(a collection of f>iece8 In imitation of living poets), and ' Queen llyndo,' 
besides his collections of pieces partly origiusd, partly ancient, entitled 
the * Jacobite Relics of Scotland/ the ' Bonier Garland,* a * Selection of 
Songs/ and the ' Forest Minstrel in prose, ' The Brownie of Budsbcck/ 

• Winter JOvening Tales,' ‘ The Three Perils of Man/ ' Tho Throe Perils 
of Woman,’ ‘The ConfesRions of a Justified Sinner/ 'The Altrive 
Tales,' ' Tho Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
and a voluino of ' Lay Sermons/ His death took place at his farm of 
Altrive, on the 2lBt of November 1835. 

IIOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN, PRINCE FREDERICK LOUIS, 
a general of infantry in the service of Prussia, was boru January 31st, 
IT'tfi- Having adopted the military profession, he became a lieutonant- 
gcneral before tho Revolution. In this (capacity ho was appointed to 
command tho vanguard of the Duke of Brunswick in July 1792, nnd 
on the 30th of that mouth be passed into the French territory. The 
prince distinguislmd himself greatly in tho first campaigns, and urged 
his leader to make for the capital. At the forcing of the linos of 
Weissenberg, under Wiirmser, in 1793, his courage and energy were 
conspicuous. In 1705 the king of Prussia gave liim the comiiiniid of 
the army along tho hlms, posted there as a neutral cordon ; he was 
likewise ap|[>oiutcd Inspoctor-Goueral of Ihe troops in Silesia. In all 
these military ofiioes liis conduct met with the approbation of his supe- 
riors, and when liis father's <1eath called him to the rule of his small 
dominions, the king of Prussia, after ]ireseutiDg him with a sword set 
with diamonds, conferred on him the government of Breslau. 

In 1806 he was entrusted with the cnminsiiid of the J'russian and 
Saxon army, ordered to iuvado Franconia; but the groat battle of 
Jena, (Jctul)er 14, 1806, so fatal to the ui'ius c»f Prussia, rendered all 
bis eflurts aburtivc. lie was com]ielled to retreat on Stettin, and sub- 
Hcqueuily to uVjaudon the defence of Berlin and Magdeburg. I'he rest 
of bis career was an unbroken Reries of reverses : at Tiochultx lie was 
defeated by klurut, at Preiitsslow Grouchy reduced him to such straits 
as obliged him to cajiitnlatc with 16,000 ineu. After these disasters 
his s))irit was utterly broken ; he wrote a touching letter to his master, 
describing the cau6e.s of his late surrender ; transferred his principali- 
ties to his sons, and then having withdrawn to a castle he possessed in 
Upper Silesia, spent tho last ton years of his life in retirement. At 
this oastle he died on the 26th of February 181 7. 

HOlJER, BENJAMIN CARL HENRIK, a pliilosoplier of very 
high reputation in Sweden, whom Uammarskbld, the historian of 
Swedish philosophy, describes as the most distinguished man of his 
country and his age, whom Europe will one day number with ]>rido 
among its thinkers." He was boru on the Ist of June 1767 at 
Klingabo in Dalecarlia, the sou of the minister of the parish. Jn 
1783 ho became a student at Upsal, and in 1788 look his degree a.s a 
doctor of ]i]iilouopliy. In Swollen us in many other countries the 
outbreak of tho French revolution excited a ferment among the young 
and ardent in its favour ; at Upsal a society was formed under the 
name of ' the Junta,' of which Huijer was the leader and the soul. 
They were soon of courac stigmatised as Jacobins, and it was probably 
to a wish to draw his principled into prominence that lie was indebted 
for the appointment to deliver a public oration before a portion of 
the university on ilio occasion of the assuasiiiation of Gustuvus HI. by 
Aiikorstrdni. lidijer's spirit was not high — he pronounced a pauegy ric 
on the monarch who had elTectod a regal revolution, and even declared 
" 1 should not hesitate for a moment if the clioice were ofiered me, 
rather to bo the subject of a wise king, than to bo oven a powerful citizen 
ill a falling republic under the despotism of the many." His prospei^ts 
were nevertheless destroyed — lie applied for a professorship six times 
in vain, and went abroad to Germany and France^ apparently in srarch 
of some other career, but returned to Upsal. His disappointment 
soured his temper, and be gave indulgence to a spirit of sarcasm which 
did not conciliate his enemies, who bad also the iidvantage of being 
able to allege that his habits were remarkably licentious. At length, 
when, iu 1808, the professoi-ship of philosophy was onco again vacant, 
and ho had again applied for it with small hopes of success, the 
siiddeu rovulutioii took place which dethroned Gustavus IV,| and , 
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many of Hoijer's old friends of the Junta came into power. He 
received the long-sought-for prize, but did not long enjoy it. He died 
on the 13th of June 1812. 

Hbijer was a lecturer of great excellence, and as a writer was noted 
for elegance of style. His works were collected and published by h'- 
half-brother JosejJi Otto Uoijer, professor of Greek literature at Upsal, 
iu five volumes ('Samlado Skrifter,' Stockholm, 1826-27)- A sixth 
was to follow, contuiuiug notes of his travels and other miscellaneous 
matter, but it has never appeared. A oonsidcrable portion of what 
was published was put together from brief notes of tho heads of his 
lectures, merely intended for his own use, which were found after his 
death. The subjeotH of the whole are diBCiissions on difierent points 
of metaphysics and SQsthetics. An 'Essay on the Philosophy of Con- 
struction/ which was first published in 1799, was translated into 
German nnd spoken of with liigh approbation in Schelling's journal. 
Hammorskdld describes the fundamental principle of lidijer's views in 
philosophy as this — that the natural condition of man is that iu which 
he desires to be, not that in which lie is. His more important contri- 
butions to msthotios are an ' Outline of a History of the Fine Arts ;* 
* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Fine Arts and ' The Eloquence 
of tho Ancients and Modems comparcrl.' His general views wore in 
favour of tho "romantic" as distingiiishod from the " claBsical" school 
iu literature, but his own style of com])OBition was of a neat, correct, 
and classical character. His reputation apiiears to be rather on tho 
rise than the wane iu Sweden. 

HOLBACH, PAUL THYRY, BARON D’, was boru in 1723 at 
lleidcsheirn, in the Palatinate, of a wealthy family. He spent the 
greater part of his life in Paris, where ho boenme the friend and patron 
of many of tho men of learning about Paris, especially of those who 
contributed to tho first h'ncy'clopddie. [Dtdbuot.J Holbach was 
himself a groat admirer and disciple of Diderot. The baron was 
fond of conviviality, and ho gave good dinners ; for uenrly forty years 
he assombled round his table every Sunday a coterie of literary men, 
including at one time Diderot, Rousseau, Marinonti.d, Oaliaiii, Grinnu, 
Damilaville, Morellet, Helvctius, and others. This eotorie had at lirst 
iissetiibled at Madame Goolfrin's; but that lady not proving bold 
enough iu her way of thinking, they transferred their meetings to the 
house of the Baron D'Holhach, who was a freethinker of the freest 
kind, and with whom they had no reason for disguising their opinions. 
Much information conccriiiiig these parties is given in tho memoirs 
of tho Abbd Morellet, of Madame D'Epinay, iu Grimm’s ‘(Correspond- 
ence/ and lastly, in a curious though not very impartial work of Madame 
de Qetilis, styled ' Les Diners clu Baron D'Holhach, dans lesquels so 
trouveiit assembldsi sous lours noins, line partie des Gens de la Cour 
et des Litterateurs los plus rcmarqiiahlcs du 18 Si^cle/ J)’ Holbach 
was acquainted to a certain extent with the physical sciences, especially 
chemistry and metallurgy, and he translated into French several u»>erul 
German works on those subjects ; he also contributed many articles to 
the ‘ Eiicyclopddio.' He wrote, either wholly or in part, several jdiilo- 
HOphical works, which were piiblishoil in Ifullaud umler fielitious 
names, and of which those which tiiado most noise at the time are — 
1. * Le Systeme clela Nature,' a system of pure inab^rialism, and whieli 
Voltaire cliaracterisod as absurd as to physics, illogieally written, and 
abominable as to ethics. Frederick 11. undertook to refute it ; hub 
the best refutation of it is tliat of Bergicr, in tho *Exaineii du M.-i' 
tdrialisiiie.' 2. ‘ Morale Univcrselle, ou Devoirs do ITlonimc fumlds 
sur la Nature,’ 3 vols. 8vo, Amsterdam, 1776. This work is much 
better written tliau tho preceding, the precepts are generally good, aiul 
the tone is calm, rational, and tolerant. 3. ' Le Ghristianisme Devoild,' 
attributed by some to Damilaville ; and other works against revealed 
religion, which are now mostly forgotten. D'Holhach died at Paris iu 
1789. Ho seems to have boon a man of very moderate talents, rather 
credulous, though a sceptic, of a generous clispusition, and a jileasiiig 
host and table companion. 

HOLBEIN, JOHN, or HANS, is considered by the Qeruiaiia to bo 
their best painter next to Albert Diirer, whom lie however excelled iu 
]M>rtraitB. He painted equally well in oil, water-colours, and disteuiper, 
on a largo scale aud in uiiuialurc, ami was besides well skilled iu 
architcctuia It is rather remarkable that neither tho date nor oven 
the place of his birth has boon precisely ascert^iued. Borne accounts 
say that he was bom iu 14fl8, others iu 1495 : the ]>lace of hia birth 
bus usually boon supposed to have been either Augsbuig or Basel; 
but from recent roscarolies it would appear to liave l>eeu Grliustadt, 
formerly the rosidonco of the counts of Leiningcii Westorburg. Ho 
was iiistrneted iu tho art of painting by his father, whom ho soon 
excelled. Aeooiupauyiug liis father to Basel, ho became acquaiuted 
with Erasmus, wlio was residing there in order to suporiiitoud tho 
printing of his works- Holbein painted several portraits of Erasmus, 
who gave him a letter of rccominondatiou to Bir Thomas More, and 
he went to England in 1626. Sir Thomas took him into his houso, 
nnd after having employed liim for three years, invited King 
Henry V 111. to see the pictures which Holbein hud painted for him. 
The king was so delighted with them, that he immediately took Hol- 
bein into his service, and gave him ample employment, for w'hich ho 
recompensed him with royal munificence. I'he favour of the king and 
his owu extraordinary merit concurred to bring him into vogue ; so 
that uotwitlistaudliig his indefatigable diligence aud rapid execution, 
he was so fully engaged in painting portraits of tho nobility and eminent 
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public obaractew, that ^ lio had no leisure in Knglaud for historical 
painting* Of his skill in this department ho had given decided proofs 
before ho left Basel, and tnany of his pictures are still to be seen iu 
that city. It appears however that he adorned the walls of a saloon 
in the p^nce of Whitehall with two great allegorical compositions 
represeiitiug the triumphs of riches and poverty. He likewise executed 
largo pictures of various y)iiblic transactions, such as Henry VIII. 
giving a charter to the barber-surgoons, and Edward VI. giving the 
charter for the foundation of Bridewell Hospital. Holbein was equally 
remarkable for the freedom and spirit of liis pencil, the lightness of 
his touch, cleanieBB and brilliancy of tone, and exquisite finishing, 
'rhongh from his long residence in England his original pictures must 
have been very numerous, yet there can bo no doubt that, as they 
reprosonted well-known characters, many copies, of various degrees of 
merit, wero made even during his life. This fact is too little considered 
in England, where portraits wholly unworthy of him are ascribed to 
his pencil by persons who forget that in refined feeling for nature, 
accurate delineation of the parts, and vigour of style, his best poriraiis 
have an honourable place beside those of the greatest masters. He 
died at Loudon of the plague in 1554. 

HOLBEUG, BARON LUDVIG, or LEWIS, who may bo regarded 
as tlie father, or, sva he has been styled by some, the Colossus of 
modern Danisli literature, was born iit Bergen iu Norway, in 1684. 
So far from being the iiilieritor of title or patrimony, he was of 
obscure family, his father having been origiiiiilly a comiiioii soldier, 
though afterwards promoted to tbo rank of colonel. His death bow- 
over, which happened while Ludvig was quite a child, left the family 
in very stniitenod circiiniHtauccs, bO that, as soon as the sou had 
completed his studies nt Copenhagen, he had no either resource than 
to become a private tutor, ll. was not long bt-fore a strong inclina- 
tion for travoliing lc<l him, in spit'i of his exceedingly scanty finances, 
to set out for Amsterdnin, where he bud the misfortune to be attacked 
by a fever. Ho afterwards made iiis way back to ChriKiianstud, wln^ro 
ho endeavoured to gain a subsistence by teaching French ; but that 
failing ho canic to England, whore he stayed about two years at Oxford. 
On returning to Copenhagen he obtained the situation of tutor to the 
son of a wealthy iiulividual, with whom ho travelled through Ger- 
many. On another occasion he contrived to proceed as far as Roiiie, 
journeying for the most part, like Goldsmith, ou foot. Gii his return 
tuDuiunark he obtained a maintenance by teaching languages, until 
ho was appointed professor of metaphysics, and iu 17‘*i<> professor of 
elo4jiiencc. Ho was now in tolerably easy and im]»roving circumstance's, 
and had for the first, time leisure to ap])ly himself to his pen, and turn 
to account the mil Itifiirious stuck of learning which lie had picked up 
in the course of his iniHcttled life. H«t had now piissed his youth, nor 
liad lie given any ftymptoms of a talent for jioetry, when he astonished 
and delighted his countr^uiien by his satires, and that masterpiece of 
heroic condc-poetry, his * l*oder Paars.’ This production has acquired 
for its author the title of t.ho Danish Butler; not however on account 
of any similarity of subject with * Hndibras,* but merely as being a 
national aiul popular work of the saiiie gomis. With loss wit and 
learning than its English rival, * l*o<lcr Puars * is quite as lively and 
divoi'iiug, and re]>]ete wdth humorous incidents from bt'giuiiiiig 
to end. 

The most forniidahle rival to the author of M’eder Poars * is Hol- 
borg tlie dramatist ; for bis comedies liave rendered the ]ioorn only liis 
secondary title to fame. Tlu'su productions, amounting to nearly forty, 
and composed between 1728 and 1746, e xhibit very strong graphic and 
^ comic power. Yet it must be acknowledged that liis ilr.imsis arc not 
free from defects, although tliey possess such vigour aud spirit that 
wc cheerfully excuse them. His ‘ MetainorphosoH,’ iu which he lius 
reversed Ovid’s system, transforTning animals into men, instead of men 
into animals, is ingenious iu idea anil happy in execution. Hut that 
to which some have assiguod the foremost jjlaco among his productions 
is * Niels Klims’ Suhternuieous Journey,’ first published in 1741, and 
written in Latin, but translated not only into Danish (by Ualibek), but 
into almost every other European tongue. In this phiiu.Moj)hical salire 
Jlolberg has shown liiinself pcrliups the imitator, but pcrliaps also the 
rival, of Imciau aud Swift. 

Those woiks would indicate no little iudustiy, yet they constitute 
but uu inconsiderable portion of J I oJ berg’s writings, whose pen was 
as prolific as that of Voltaire, there being hardly a department of 
literaturu which ho left unessaycil, if w'o except tragedy'. The aninils 
of lituraturo uflbrd probably no ]>arullel instance of a cuiuLc autlior 
BO admirable, and also so fertile, wlio was ntthe same time so universal. 
History, biography, philosophy, politics, all employed his pen iu turn, 
and to such extent that it would occupy^ too much s]iaco were we^ to 
specify severally hia writings of this class. SufiUco it then to ineution 
merely his ‘ History of Denmark,* ‘Church Hiatory,* ‘Historia Unive^ 
salis.' AVhat would be the exact amount of all that ho wrote, if 
printed in a uniform series, wo know not, but his Hclect works alone, 
as edited by llahbek, 1804-14, extend to twenty-one octavo volumeH. 
Nor is our wonder at their vast number and variety diminished when 
wo consider that he had liardly commenced authorr'hip at a ])oriocl of 
life when many have already produced their chici works, and that he 
did not live to a remarkably adviuiccd ago, for lies dird January 
1754, in hi.s soveuiieth year : he had been created a noble by r rederick V, 
ill 1747 * Baron llolborg liad raised hiniself lo aillucuce by his writings. 


and haviuj; no family, for he was never married, ho bequeathed the 
bulk of his property (amounting to 70,000 dollars) to the Academy 
of Soroe. 

HOLCROFT, THOMAS, was born December 10, 1745 (old style). 
His father kept a shoemaker s shop iu Leicester Fields, and occasionally 
dealt iu horses. The first six years of his life were spent at his birth- 
place, but some chango iu his father’s ciivuiiistaoces brought him into 
Berkshire, and at lost to a vagrant life. When very young he becanio 
a stable-bny in racing-stables at Newmarket, and continued iu the 
service of trainiug-grooius till his seventeen th year, nft<*r whicli time 
he lived a desultory life as shoemaker, trainpor, or schoolmaster till 
twenty, when ho married. About this time lie had ])roueeded far 
enough in self-educutiou to venture to commit his perforinaiioos to 
the columns of the ‘ Whitehall Evening I'ost,’ but this whim soou gavo 
way to others, and in a short time lie found hiiiiMolf an actor. In 
1780, having been some time on the London stage, bo turned author, 
producing first a novel, then a conieJy, and al'terward .4 some poems, 
which were followed iu their turn by a sei ies of plaiys, aud by triiiis- 
Intions of various French works, of which those most roinoiuborml at 
present are — ‘ Talcs of the Castle,’ ami ‘ The Marringo of Figaro.’ lii 
1789 he lost his son, and in 1790 his third wife. Four } ears afterwards 
ho was implicated iu the ])ulitic;il trials relative to the Society for 
Constitutional information. From this time his life presents no 
tangible points : bo seems to have spent the greater part of his time 
in writing, luidiii cultivating the fine arts. 

He lived much in Germany and occasionally in l*aris, and of ibis 
residence liis * Travels into Franco ' wtis the fruit, a book which has 
probably been dcprcciatcil below its real merit, as his jdays were 
doubtless raised ahuvo theirs. Ho died March 28, 1809. 

Holcroft’s cliief merit lay in translation. As u translator ho will 
probably bo rememlioi’ed ; ns an aiitbor, ]irobubly he will not. His 
stylo bears all tbo iimrks of that of a half-educated man. JLolcrofl's 
life has been published, partly from diaries of bis own. It is a purforin- 
auco tbo form of winch private friendship has had a large shai'e in 
dt^iormining. liongthy quotatioiis mid needless talk fill three vuhitnes, 
whore one would have amply snlticud; divested of its Huperiluous 
matter it forms a volumo of Longman’s * Travoller’s Library,’ and iu 
that shape is a much more entertaiuiug work than os it originally 
apficared. 

HULINSHED, or IIOLLYNSIIED, RAPHAEL, the annalist, was 
born probably during the first half of the IGth century, but when is 
uncertain. Anthony h Wood says that he “ was etlucatcd at one of 
the universities, and was a miuistor of God's word," but it appears 
most probable that he was steward to Thomas Biirdet of Ijroinoote in 
Warwickshire. It is possible however that the Heutcnce in which ho 
refers to “his master" may bo interpreted on the supposition of his 
Laving been private chaplain, which would reconcilo tho two staio- 
meuts. He died about 1580, as bis will was made llfUeu iiiimthii 
before, and ]iroved two years after that time. 

Holiushcd is au important authority iu Eiigllsb history, and Uie lirit 
of authors to which he refers shows him to have poHsessed cuiiHiderablu 
learning. Tlie first edition of his history is a very scarcu black letter 
iu two folios, adornod by numerous wood-cuts, 'riie second and 
improved edition omits these adormiicuts, and lias sufiured also from 
the censorship of tho times, which com]»elled the oaucelliiig of several 
sheets, ft consisis of the following items; — ‘ Description of EiiglninJ,’ 
by Harrison; of ‘Ireland,’ by iStaiiiliurHi; and of ‘Scotland,’ from 
the Latin of Hector Boethius, hy W. H(atTiHou). ‘ History of Eiiglurid/ 
by R. H(oliiiBhed) ; of ‘Ireland till tho Coinpiest,’ from Giraldus 
CambrciiHis, by J. iiookcr (an uncle of tho divine); ‘'till 1509," by 
ilulinshed; and “till 1286," by Hooker and Stauihurst; and of 
‘Scotland’ till 1571, by Holiushed, aud continued by others. 

(Wood, A /A Ojcon.; liioffraphia lirUantiica,) 

JIOLKAU, MIJLHA It RAG, the first of the name kiiowu in history, 
WiiB a Mahratia soldier, wlio having been iiistriimeiitiil in extending 
the couquiists of his nation, under the first i’eshwa, towards the north 
of India, received a grant of laud in Mafwa about ] 7*)6. Uiti/natcly 
one half of that large iirovincse passed under Jiis rule ; and before his 
death, wiiieh took ]»lace in 1766, he Lad rendered himself, in all but 
name, independent of Ids titul.ir superior the l*ebbwa. Ho Wiw suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, a minor ; hut this boy soou died, and tho 
inheritance passed to Tuckagee llulkar, a nephew of Mulliar, according 
to Mr. Mill, but, according to t.'uptaiii Dull’, a stranger in blood. 
Tuckagee, dying iu 1797, left four sons, whose patrimony was usur]icd 
for a time by Suindia, the most powerful of tho Maliratta chiefs. In 
1802 JoHWiiiit Ruo llulkar, tho third son, an able, brave, nuHcriipulous 
soldier of fortune, defeated Scindia, and re-established himself in 
Malwo. Tho Manpiis Wullesley, then Governor-General, refused how- 
ovor to recognise his iitlo, and iu 1804 cuniiuoucisd a war against him, 
which was terminated at the end of 1 805 by a peace more favourublo 
than Holkar had reason to expect, which left to him the greater part 
of his dominions. The violence of his temper ultimately grew into 
nmdtJCSH ; and tho last three years of his life wens passed in eloso 
confinement : he died in ISIJ. When he was placed under restraint 
his sou, a minor four yeur.i old, Mulluir Rao llulkar, succeeded to the 
nominal authority ; all real power being of oourse in tho hands of one 
or two ministers. A wretciied anarchy succeeded. After tho fiuil 
overthrow of the Mahratta power iu 1818, Muihur was Buffered to 
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retain a Binull portion of his dominions under tbo protection of the 
British. (Mill, llitsl. of British India ; Dull', Hist, of MahraUas,) 

HOLL, KLJAS, a distiugiiislied German architect, was bom at 
Aufp»burg ill 1 073. His father, Johann IToll, was likewise an architect, 
and was much employed by tho celebrated graf Fugger of Augsburg. 
Elias was taken when young to Vonioe, by a rich merchant of the 
name of Garb ; and lie there studied the Italian architecture, which 
style ho adopted in his future works at Augsburg, though simplified 
in paiiiB and iu decorations. Augsburg owes to Holl a great portion 
of its public buildings, but his inasterpioce is the liathbaus, or town- 
hull, built l(>lfi-20, whiob, though not among the largest, is one of 
the handsomest in Europe. The I'u^^e in 147 feet wide, its depth 
is 110 feet, and in the centre lfi2 feet high ; there is a print of it by 
Solomon Kleiner. Holl built also several churches, and tho castle or 
jmlw^e of Schonfeld, and the pulace of Wilibadsberg at iCichstiidt. He 
died in 1636, aged sixty-three. 

HOLLAND, HENRY RICHARD VASSAL FOX, LORD, was 
the only son of Stephen, second Lord Holland. His mother was 
Mary, daughter of John Fitzpatrick, first Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Sir Stephen Fox, Knight, distinguished for his magnificence anrl 
public spirit, as well as for hin great wealth, having, in 1703, at the 
ago of seventy-six, married a pccond wile, ('hristiaii, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Ho])o of Nuseby in Tiincolnshire, hail by her, besides a 
daughter, two scjiih, Stephen and Ihuiry, and died in 1715 at the age 
of eighty-uiiic. Stephen became Earl of Jlchestcr; au<l Tlonry, who 
figures iu our political history as tho rival of the first l*itt, was, iu 
1763, raised to the peerage as Baron llullaud, of Fuxley, iu tho county 
of Wilts, his lady having tho year before been made Baroness 
Holland, of Holland, in the county of Lincoln. Both haroiiies iiassed 
to their descendants. The eldest son of the first Lord Holland Wiis 
Stephen, the second lord ; his second son was the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, the celebrated orator and statcMinaii. 

Tho subject of the present notice was bom at Witiierslow House, 
ill Wilts, tho 2l8t of November 1773. On tho 9th of •hitiiiary 1774, 
that Tnaiision, a splendid building, was destroyed by fire, and the infant 
was with difficulty saved from the fiames by his mother. Cn tho first 
of July tho boy lost his grandfather, the first Lord Holland ; on tho 24 th 
of tho same month, his grandmother Lady Holland ; and on iho 26th 
of December iu the same year, his father, the second Lord Holland; 
on which he succeeded to the ]ieerago. wlicti he was little iiioro than 
II year old. His mother died in 177H, and then tho care of the childV 
ediutatiuii devolved on her brother, the Karl of Upper Oasory. After 
having been for somo time at a school in tho country, ho w*as sent to 
l!liou, where he spent eight or nine years, and where George Canning, 
Mr. Frtro. tJio late Lord Carlisle, and other persons who subHO(|utmtly 
rose to distiuctiou, were fiiiiong Lis eonteinporaries and asisoeiates. 
lu October 1790 he was cntcriul as a nobleman at Christchurcli, 
Oxford ; and look tbo buuorary degri'-o of master of art", in right of 
his rank, in June 1792. 

Before leaving the Uiilvert-iiy ho made his first visit to tho Conti- 
nent., in tho course of which Lo saw Co])enhagen, Paris, and a part of 
Switzerland. Ho arrived in France not long after the deutli of 
]Miraheiui, and soon after tho acceptiiiieo of the Constitution, by 
liouis XVI. after being brought back from Vnrennes, which was on 
tho 13th of September 1791. In March 1793 be wont abroad a second 
time, and, Iraiice being now closed, directed his course to S]>aiu, 
over a great part of which country he tnivelled, studying tho language 
and literature, and making himself acquainted with the (tbaracter aD<1 
manners of the peojile. From Spain he proceeded to Italy; and 
there, at Florence, in the beginning of tlio year 1795, first met Lady 
Webster, the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, with whom ho returned 
to England in Juno 1796, and whom he married the next year, after 
she had been divorced from her first husband, who obtained 60002. 
damages in an action against Lord Holland. (See tho partionliirs in 
the ‘Annual Register* for 1797, pp. 10, 11.) After his marriage with 
Lady Webster, Ijord Holland assumed, by sign manual, her family 
name of Vassal, which lioweyer hgs hern laid aside by his children. 

He now took his place in tho House of Lords. His first speech 
was made on the 9th of January 1798, Ou tho motion for committing 
the bill for trebling the assessed taxes. Ho addressed tho house both 
oarly in the debate, and again at the close, in what is deKcrihed as 
having been a very animated and successful reply to Lord Grenville, 
who, while he complimented the young j’rer on the ability with 
which he had spoken, had noticed some of his remarks iu a way that 
was considered to he personal. On tlie division, nevertheless, li^ml 
Holland found himself one of a minority of six against seventy-throe ; 
so that he bad «nirly and emphatic experience of the position in w'hich 
ho was to pass the greater ])art of his political life. He began also 
on this occasion a system which he probably carried to a gieater 
extent than any other peer ever did, by entoring a long prutesL 
against the bill on ilio Journals of th(i House. This first of Lord 
Holland’s long series of protests, many of them very able papers, was 
sigxied only by hiinsolf and Lonl Oxford. 

Front this date Lord Holland took a frequent part iu tlio debates 
for the next four yeai-s, being all this time one of tbo steadiest 
oppouenta of the administration, and seconding in tho Upper Houfe 
the principal olTorts of his uncle Charles James Fox in the Commons, 
Among other measures which met with his opposition was the Union 
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with Ireland, whicli he contended (8tli May 1800) would both 
impoverish that country and endanger the constitution of England. 
A few days bofuro this (ou the 30th of April) he had moved that tho 
penal laws against the Roman Catholics should he taken into consider- 
ation by a committee of tho whole house. This inoticii, tho first of 
the kind that had been made in the Lords, was got rid of by the 
jircvious question without a vote. 

Mcaiiwliile, iu 1800, boforo the war was suspended, bo had paid a 
visit to (jlorniRTiy, and returned from Dresden by Cologne and 
Brussels, having obtained a French passport from Talleyrand, and 
liberty to make use of it from Lord Grenville, then foreign secretary, 
lu tho summer of 1802, iiBer the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, 
he repsirod, with Lady ITulhind, to Paris, and was there soon after 
joined by Mr. Fox, along with whom ho was introduced to the first 
consul. FiDni l^ai'is. Lord and Liuly Holland proceeded through 
France to Siiairi, and they remained in that country till after the 
breaking out of the war with England in January 1805, returning 
home through Portugal by moans of passports obtained through the 
Prince of the Peace. 

ITc now resumed his attendance in tho TTouso of Lords ; and his 
name, as before, up] tears frequently in tho rojairted debates. Ho was 
not admitted to office during tho ministry of Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grenville (January — Septouiber 1806) : hut on tlio 28th of August he 
and Lord Auckland wero appointed joint-conimissionors aiid pleui- 
])oteiitiaricH for iirrungiug and settliug the st.-voral matters in dis- 
cussion between this cttniitry and the United Sbites, with Mr. Muiiru 
and Mr. Pinckney, tho Lfiiited Slates commissiouera ; and ou the 27th 
of the same mouth ho was sworn of the privy council. An arrange- 
ment of the dilfercnccs with America was effiu-tc'd aftor a long 
nogociatiou (with the omission liowevor of tho imju'of^.sincnt. question) ; 
hilt Mr. Jcirei*8on refused his ratilic:vtioii, and it came to uotliing. 
On the 15th of Oetuhrr, after ilie death of Mr. Fox, Jjord Holland was 
a]i])oiiited lord privy seal ; and he lield that uilicc for the six inunths 
longer that the Gi^cnvillo ministry Listed. 

In 1806, Lord Holland became an author by tho publication of 
‘Some Account rff the Life and Writings ol‘ Lope Felix do Vega Carpio,' 
ill an oebivo volume. This work, which was ro])ubliBliod iu 1817, when 
it was oxteiifhul tfi two volumes by the addition of an account of < hiilleii 
do Castro an*! other matter, was crcditablo to his loriiBlii]i*M ta^^to and 
familiarity with tho more pojmlar parts of Sjtanisli ILltj rat are, without 
being very learned or profound. Lord ITollaud followed uji his life of 
Lope d« Vega the next year by another octavo volume eiilitlcd ‘ Throe 
Comedies from tins Spanish.* and in 1808 Ins edited and iiitruduuLd by 
a preface of Home length Mr. Fox’s fragment isii titled ‘ A History of 
the Early J’urt of the Ucign of .fames the Second.* 

Gu the breaking out of tho Spanish insurrection in this last-mentioned 
year, ho hastened once more to visit the peninsula ; and he remained 
there till tho latter part of the year 1809. The rest *»f his ]mblic life 
for many vears w'as a continuation of the sanns cour.ie of opposition 
to the policy of the government with which he had set. out on hi.s 
eiiiraiii'e into parliament, llis took a leading part iu nio^t of the great 
qucKtiniiH that came before the House of Lords, and distinguished 
himself hy his suisport of Sir Samuel Romilly’.-J law amendments, by 
his advocacy of Catholic crnancipatioii ami his ojsposilion to the orders 
in council, tlio cession of Norway and the dctcuition of Bonaparte at 
St. Helena. However opinion may difler as to tho Avisdoui of his 
politics, the praise at least of cousistency c‘,aziiu>t be refused to him. 
Ho was one of tlio steadiest Whigs of the school of Mr. Fox. But in 
those days tho boundaries of party wei'e much more clearly marked 
thou they are now, and almost tho only sort of incoiitiinteiicy tliat was 
possible was going over openly from the one camp to the other, 
changing from Whig to Tory or from Tory to Whig. 

When the unsuccessful attempt was made through the Marquis of 
Wellesley to effect a iiziioii of parties in January 1811, it was proposed 
that in the now ministry to be formed upon that principle Lonl 
Holland Hbould occu)>y the post of fir^t lord of the Admiralty.^ Like 
tho majority of bis jiart}', lie .siijiported without joining tho ministry 
of Mr. Canning in 1827. Iu 1828 he made what has been doucribed 
as bis best si>cech in iiitroduciiig the bill fur the repeal of tho Tost and 
Corjioration Acts to the Houso of TiOrds. At li^at, on the aocessiou of 
the Whigs to power in Novembor 1830, he became once more a cabinet 
minister as cliuncellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and this office he 
hold (with the exception of the ministerial interregnum of a fortnight 
in May 1 832, and Sir Robert Peel's four iiioiiths* tenure of power from 
December 1834 to April 1835) till his death at Holland Houso ou the 
22ud of Octuber 1840. He was succooded in bis titles by hia son, the 
present Ijord Holland. 

The only performances whicli Lonl Holland sent to the press besidos 
those already mentioned were ‘A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Shuttle worth 
in favour of tho Catholic Claims,* 8vo, London, 1827, and * A Letter 
from a Neapolitan to an Englishman,’ which is stated to have been 
privately printed in 1818, and to have been written to clear up some 
misconception by Murat of a conversation which his lordship had had 
with him. But since liis death his ‘ Foreign Rtuuinisccncos,* 1 vol. 
Hvo, 1850, have been given to tho world by lii-s boii, Henry Edward, 
tlie present Lord Holland. For tho reputation of Lord Holland this 
book would have been well left unpublished. It is utterly deficient 
in everything like largonees of view, while on tho other hand it shows 
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a atrauge fondnesB for the coUecbion of BCiiudaloua auecdolca, eHpecially ^ 
if the scandal be ol a pTuncnt nature, and affect the credit of ladioa 
connected with tlioae to whom Lord llolhuid or hia party have been 
opposed in Beiitiiucnt or politics, lia])pily however for our oommon 
iiatui'Oy many of the storifs are of a kind to which it is almost impos- 
sible to give credence, and the mischievous effects of those which bear 
a greater semblance to truth, though perhaps eqwdly untrue, are to 
a great extent neutralised by the palpable carelessness of their author 
as to the source from which they ore obtained. Another work, of 
which however only the first two volumes, 1852-ri4, have as yet 
appeared, under the editorial care of tlio present Lord Holland, is 
‘ liomoirs of tho "Whig Party during My Time, by Henry Lord Holland.* 
Though free from tbe worst faults of the preceding volume, and con- 
taining some things which will cause it to bo referred to by the future 
student and historian of the period of which it treats, it is a work of 
a low intellectual and moral tone, and displays very little liteniry 
skill. The ‘Memorials and Correspondence of C'harlen James Fox.* 
edited by Lord John Kussisll, includos tho matorialK of Lord ilollaud’s 
much-talked-of and long- projected life of his illustrious imcio; but 
they merely serve as evidence that Lord Holland had himself made 
but very little progroes in his self-iiiiposcil task : tlu^ paivtages wiittou 
by Lord Holland are contained in the first volume, and are marked 
‘V. H.’ Tlie posihmuous publications of Lord Holland, it must bo 
confcsseil, Lave done very little sustain the literary and intellectual 
prestige wliich during Ins life had boon so liberally accorded to him. 
Lord Ilolland is also tho author of a translation of Ariosto's »Sevetith 
Satire, which Mr. Stuart J^ose has printed in an Ai>peudix to tho iifth 
volume of his translation of tho ‘ Orlando b'erioso ' (1827). 

Ah a speaker, Lord irollaiid was more animated than graceful; when 
1i(i began, in particular, lie was usually for some time extremely impeded 
and embarrassed ; and he never rose from this hesitiUion into anything 
like tho froi' aiul impidnous torrent of argument, or tln^ liiipitiHioued 
declamatimi, iy wliich his relative Mr. Fux, alter a similar iinproiiiisiiig 
outKol, used to carry everything behu’o him. Hut his Hpeakiiig hail 
always the charm of honesty ami earnest: i css ; and it commonly also 
indicated, with however little of what could be c:dli d brilliancy, a welb 
informed mind. Lord llollaud w*as much beloved by as cxteimive and 
varied a circle of friends as ]ierba.pH any man ever possessed ; and 
his Innifte at Kensington, intorosting from its earlier history, was 
during all hi.s lifetime the rcfcort- of ]terstiiiH ilistinguialifd both in the 
world of politics ami in that of litoraturo. 

ilOLLANl), IliLVUY, born about 1 74 (J, holds a high rank among 
the firchitects of his own time, and was greatly patronised by 
(ieorge IV, when Prince of Wales. Hut we have no inforuiatiou a*» to 
his peiKonal history ; and his iiiiest work, tlie portico of (‘arltoii 
I louse, lias fiai-sed away. ‘I'bis portico erected about 1784 was a fine 
specimen not ineridy of the ( ^)i'iuthian order, but of the Uoiiiaii 
iJorintliian style, in its full and unilorni luxuriance, every part of it 
living highly liiiished lip; and not only was the frieze of eiiublature 
eiiriclied with sculpture throughout — with one exception, and that by 
Holland hiniself, the only instance of such classical dcconition among 
the wliole of our modern classical porticocH but even the v«?ry bases 
of the columns were enriclied with carving, a spocios of adoriiiueut 
by no tuoiinK throwu away, since, being so iiciir the eye, it challeugeil 
direct and iniiiute obBorvatioii. 'i’he Jonie colunnadc screen in irout 
of Carlton House was censured at the time, not forir,Nrt?al deliciciicies, 
hut us an arch iti*ct oral absurdity in itself. It was objected as a con- 
clusive argument ngainst it, that the columns supported tiothiiig, 
whereas they wore essential lor tho support of their entablature, ami 
the cntiiblaturo was roipiisile lor connecting together tlio two gateways. 
While Cnrlton House and its fine ]iortico have disajiiicai-eil without 
being recorded by any eiigraviuL’s iiitemled as adequate architectural 
Hludies of them (those in the ‘ lll u-traiions of the Tublic Huildings of 
Lundoir being both too few and upon iiiiicli too small a scale to serve 
such purpose), another work of llollands, lor the same roj'ul patron, 
and wliich lias also disappeared, tJioiigh in a different luauuor— namely, 
the Pavilion at Hrigliton, as it existed iiroviousJy to its bviug tnins- 
formed into its present shape by Nash— has, unluckily for the credit 
both of the architect and his princely employer, been preserved in 
Kichardson s ‘ i4ow Vitruvius Hi itannicus.* As a rcsidouco for the 
Duke of York, Hoi hind altered Featherstoiit liaiigli J lou.se, Whitehall 
(built by raiuo), adding to it the elliptical entranced lall, on what was 
originally the coiirt->ard, and the screen favade towards Whitehall. 

Holland erected old Drury- Lane 'flieatre, that is, tho Htructiiro 
which was begun in 1791 and bui-nt dowu in Febniavy 1809; and 
which was coiisidci ably hirgor than tho present one, thvir respective 
dimensions being :J20xir>r> and 210 x 180 fed; yd, except for its 
extent and loftincps of mans, tbe edifice made scarcely any preten- 
sions to arcbitectui-o externally. He was also the arcJiitect of uuuthcr 
building in tlio metropolis of consiilorable architectural distiuotioi], 
tho India House, Lcailenhall-streot, the credit of whiiih has, i*athcr 
strangely, been generally given to Kicharcl Jupp, who was only tho 
Company's surveyor, and the conductor of tho works ; the design, and 
consequently tho architecture, belonging to Ifulland. And the design 
is in some respects unusually llorid in character, the frieze of the 
portico (a recessed Ionic hoxostylo loggia) being highly enriched, Hko 
that of Carlton House, tho pediment filled in wilfi Bculi>ture, and its 
acrotoria surmounted by colossal emblematical statues. All tho rest 


of ttio fa<;iuIo however is by much too plain and undignified to accoril 
with such degree of embellishmeut confined to the oeiitro of it, and 
the rustication of the grouiid-floor, showing merely horizontal joints, 
will bear no comparison with that classical mode of such decoration 
which was exhibited by him in the fa 9 adoa of Carlton House and 
Dover House. Tho entablature of the portico is suppressed elsewhere, 
tho cornice alone being continued along the rest of the front, for 
which there is some roaaoii. since otherwise the ooriiioes of the 
windows would have joined the architrave. Holland also made some 
alterations in tho imitiHiou built by Hrown at Claremont, and added 
the colonnade soiveii wings to the Assembly Kooms at Qlasgow. 

^Ho died at his house in Hans I'laco, Slooiio-straet, Chelsea, on the 
17th of June ISUO, aged about sixty ; he therefore did not live to 
witueas tlio destruction of his Drury Lane by lire, and that of Carlton 
Housu, his finest ivork, by demolition. 

•IIOLHAND, Sill HKNKY, Haiit., a distinguished phy.sicinn, tho 
sou of tho late I’ctiT Holland. Kst|., of Ktiutsford, Cheshire, by a 
daughter of the Rev. William Willetts, of Newcastle-under- 1 jy no, was 
bom October 27, 178^8. Ho received liis early professional education 
at th« Univer.dty of Kdiiiburgb, whore he graduated M.D. in 1811. 
Having nftorwaril.s settled in liuudoii, he ooiuiiionccd praotiiso ns a 
lihysician, and soon succi'odcd in gaining for himself a liigh reputation. 
Ill August 1849 ho was appointed I’hysiuian in Ordinary to H. 11, II. 
rritico Albert, and in Dvcoiuber 1852 rhysiciaii in Ordinary to Jh*r 
Majesty. Sir Henry Holland is also a Fellow of tlio Royal Society 
and a ^Vllow of tho*Royal College of PhysiciaiiH in London. Ho Ih 
well known an the author of a standard professional triMitiso entitled 
* Medical Notes and UellootioiiH.' Sir Henry Holland was raised to a 
Imronctoy in 1858 in recognition of his omiuout servicoHnsa pliysiciaii. 
lie has boon twice married ; liU iiroscnt wife in Salm, fhiiightor of the 
late Rev. Sydney Smith, canon of St. raid's, and aiithurcKH of a very 
pleasing life ol her father. 

HOLLAND, I'llILlCMON, wns born at ('heliimford in L551, iiiiil 
oducatinl there and at Trinity College, Cainbri<)gc, of which he bocamu 
a Fellow. Al'lerwards be was elect oil manter of the Coventry freo- 
scliool, whom lie niuh‘r(ook tlioso labiirions versions of the cta-iKii'M 
which have given him a respectable name in litcniture. He Ih, to the 
best of our knowledge, tho iir-Mt l^'.uglHh translator of Livy, Siietotiiiis, 
:itid i'lutarch’H ‘MoruD,* and the only I'higliMh tnin-^lator of Hliiiy's 
‘Natural History,’ ami Aininiaiiiis MurcelliiiiiH. JIu also trarislalcd 
Xeiiophou's ‘ Cyropsedia,* and Camden's *Hritannia«' In iidditiou to 
all thiH he Ibiiiiil time to study and practise physic with considorublc 
repulatiou, and reached the age of ttighty-fivi\ after a most labortoiiH 
life, with iiiichmdud faculties, having gone on translating till he was 
eighty years old. 

HOLLAND, SIR NATHANIKL DA NCR. 

HOLLAR, NVKNCIOSLAIJS, was born at I'rai^iiu, in Hohomiii, in 
1097. He was fLi‘.st intended for the profession of tho law ; but partly 
from dismclitiaiiou to that pursuit, and partly froni the ruin of his 
family after the taking of I'l-agiie in Hi 19, his views in life hecaiiic 
changed, and he took to drawing and oiigraving. lie had some 
instrucLioiis from Matthew Marian, an engraver who had worked under 
Vandyke and Rubens, ami who is thoindit to have taught Jloliur that 
jiecnliar manner which marks the working on his jilatcs. 

JioJIur was but eighteen when the first Hp<;cimons of his art 
appeureil. 'J'lii'st; wore a print of tlie * .Rcce llotiKi,' and another of the 
Virgin, both Hiiiall jdatos, with a Virgin and a Christ after Albert 
Diirer, with (ircok verses at the bottom of the plate, oxociitod in 1025. 
Jle ruiuovi d from Prague in 1027. During his stay in different towns 
of (jleruiauy he copied the pictures of several great artists, and took 
per.speclivc views and draughts of cities, to wn^, and countries, by land 
and water, which in delicacy and miniature beauty were exceeded by 
no artist of his time. His views along the Rhine, tlie Dannhc, mid 
the Neckar gainetl iiini his greatest reputation. In 1080, Howard, earl 
of Arundel, mot with Hollar, when proceeding on liis uinbassy to 
Ferdinand II., and immediately took him into his retinue. Hollar 
attended him from Cologne to the emperors court, and in this 
progress made several ilraiights and prints of the places through which 
they travelled. It aivas then that Jio took the view of Wiirzburg, 
uuiler which is written “ Hollar delincavit in legatiutie Arundeliana ad 
Impcratorcin. ' He afterwards mudo a drawing of I’rague which gave 
satisfaction to his patron. 

After fininhiug his iiegociations in Cennany, Lord Arundel brought 
Hollar to khiglaiid, where he was not confiuod to his lordshi[)'B sorviee, 
but allowed to take euiploy.nont fi'om others. His prospect of Green- 
wich, which bo finished in two jilutes, dated in 1987, was one of his first 
works ill JOuglaud. In 1939 he otched several ]iortraiis of the royal 
family for the work which was ]mblished descriptive of the ciitiy into 
this kingdom of Mary do’ Mcdicls, the queen mother of France, to visit 
her dnughtor Henrietta Maria. About Id 19 bo .seems to have been 
introducoil to tho royal family, to give the l*rinc:o of VVales a taste for 
i the art of de.'^iga. In this your appc*arcd his beautiful sob of figures 
' entitled ^Uruatiis Muliebris Anglican ns, or the several habits of 
i English women, from tho nobilitie to tho countrywoman, m they are 
in these times.’ In lG4i were published his ])rints of King Charles 
and his queen. At tho breaking out of tbe civil war Lord Arundel 
I left the kingdom to attend upon the queen, and Hollar was left to 
! hhift for himself. From some unknown cause he soon became obnoxious 
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to tho ruling powers, probably from bis general acquaintance with the 
friends of bis patron, who were mostly royalists, with some of whom 
be was made pripoiier at tlie surrender of Basing House, in Hampshire, 
in 1645. Hollar however having some time after obtained his liberty. 
Went over to the continent to the Earl of Arundel, who then resided 
at Antwerp, where he remained for several years, copying from that 
portion of his patron’s collection which had been carried there, and in 
working for iiruitsellcrs and publishers. It was at this time that his 
portraits from Leonardo da Vinci, Holbein, and other great masters, 
made their appearance. In 1652 lie returned to England, and worked 
incessantly till the time of his death. Tho plates by him In the first 
and second volumes of the old edition of Dugdale’s ' Monasticon,* in 
Dugdales * History of St. Paul's,’ and in his SSurvoy of Warwickshire,' 
Buificiently prove liis industry. It would be endless to enumerate all 
the subjects he engraved. A map of Donegal, in Ireland, is one of the 
rarest. In 1666 he was sent to Tangier, in Africa, in quality of his 
majesty’s designer, to take the various prospects there of the garrison, 
town, fortifications, and surrounding country : those ho subsequently 
engraved. Several of tho drawings taken at this time are preserved in 
the British Museum. They were purchased, together with numerous 
fine proofs of Hollar’s best works, from his widow, by Sir Hans Sloane. 
Hollar’s latest works are probably the plates in Thorotoii’s ^Antiquities 
of Nottingliarauliire,' kohic of which remain unfinished. When Hollar 
was in his seventieth year he had the misfortune to have an execution 
at his house in (lardinor’s Ijaiio, Westminster : he desired only the 
liberty of dying in his bed, and that he might not bo removed to any 
other prison than his grave. Whether this was granted to him or not 
is uncertain, but he died March 2bth, 1677, and, oh appears from the 
parish-register of St. Margai'et’s, was buried in New Chapel-yard, near 
the place of liis death. No monument was erected to his memory. 
Groso, from information he received from Oldys, has recorded that 
Hollar used to work for tlie booksellers at fourpence au hour, always 
having an hour-glass placed before him ; and that he was so scru- 
pulously exact, that even whilst talking, though with the persons for 
whom ho was working, and upon their own business, he constantly 
laid down tho glass to prevent the sand from running. His works, 
according to Vertuc’s catalogue of them, amount to nearly 2400 prints. 
In drawing the human figure Hollar was defective ; and ho failed in u 
few plates which he attempted to execute with the graver only. 

* HOLMAN, JAMES, known as ‘The Blind Traveller,’ was born in 
or about the year 1787. He entered the royal navy in December 1 76S, 
and was appointed lieutenant in April 1807. At tbc age of twenty-five 
an illness which resulted from his professional duties deprived him 
entirely of bis sight. On the 20th of September 1812, ho w'as ap- 
pointed one of tlio Naval Knights of Windsor, of whom there arc six, 
with a governor. J iy degrees, when he hud become necustomed to his 
condition, in 1810, partly the state of his health and partly a desire 
fmr change iiidiieed iiim to set out on a journey to the continent, of 
which he published au account in * Tlie Narrative of a Journey under- 
taken ill the Years 1819, 1820, 1821, through France, Italy, Savoy, 
Switzerland, parts of Germany bordoi’ing on the J thine, Holland, and 
the Netherlands ; cum pricing Incidents that occurred to tho Author, 
wlio lius long sulferecl under a total Deprivation of Sight, by James 
Holman, IbN. and K.W.,’ 8vo, 1822. On the 10th of July 1822, he 
embarked on a voyage to St. I'otersbiirg, whence he proceeded to 
Moscow, Novgorod, and finally to Irkutsk, the cajutal of Eastern 
Siberia. iJis inteiiticu was, when tho ice on Lake Baikal became 
Huilicienily firm, to have crossed over, and travelled through Mongolia 
and China. At Irkutsk however au oixler was received by tho 
Buhsian authorities from tho ICmperur Alexander, prohibiting him from 
procuediug any farther, and he was compelled to return. He was 
accompanied by a liussiun oilicer to the frontiers of Germany, and was 
treated with external politeness combined with much harshness and 
severity. After his return to England he published * Travels through 
Russia, Siberia, I’ohind, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, &c., during 
tlie Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, while sufiering from total Blindness, 
and comprising au Account of the Author being conducted a State 
I’risouer from the Eastern Parts of Siberia,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1825. 

Mr. Holman's * Travels througli Russia’ wera intended, as he states, 
to Lave been the commencement of a scries of travels and voyages 
round the world, wliicli ho afterwards accomplinliod, and which 
occu])ied about five years. After bis return be publirthed * A Voyage 
round the World, including Travels in Africa, Asia, Australasia, 
America, &c., from 1827 to 1832,’ 4 vols. 8vo, 1834. In this * Voyage’ 
lie visited first the inlands of Madeira, Tenerille, and tho western coast 
of Africa; theuco he crossed tho Atlantic to Rio Janeiro, and went to 
the gold*minoB. After travelling some time in Brazil, he recrossed the 
Atlimtic to the Capo of Good Hope, and visited C.-affirland, Madagascar, 
Mauritius,, and Ceylon, whence ho passed to Hindustan. He next 
passed by the Straits of Malixcca to New South Wales, Von Diemen's 
Land, and New Zealand, and retnmrd round Cape Horn to England. 
In 1843 he visited Dalmatia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Servia, and 
passed in 1844 by Moldavia into Transylvania. Lieutenant Holman’s 
series of voyages and travels excited much interest when they were 
published, chiefly from the extraordinary circumsiatioe of their having 
been accomplished by a man wlio was totally bliud, but they arc, as 
might be expected, of little value for any iuformatiou which they 
ooutain. 


llOLSTE'Nll/i:’, the Latinised name of LUCAS HOLSTE, bom at 
Hamburg in 1595, became one of the first scholars of his time. After 
travelling through Italy, England, and other countries, he settled at 
Paris, where ho bocamo acquainted with the brothers Dupuy, Peiresc, 
and other Icarqed men. At Paris he ombcaoed the Roman Catholic 
religion, in consequence^ ho said, of his deeply studying the works of 
the Fathers, and of his seeking for the principle of unity in the 
Church. Prtresc introduced Holatenius to the pope’s nuncio, Ci^inal 
Barberini, the nephew of Urban VHL, whom he accompanied to 
Rome ill 1 527. From that time lie lived in tho cardinal’s^ house, 
became Iiis librarian, was made canon of St. Peter’s, and lastly librarian 
of tho Vatiain. lie was sent on several missions to Germany, among 
others, to luuspruck, to Receive the abjuration of Queen Christina of 
Sweden. Ho was also instruuiontal in eifeeting other conversions to 
Catholicism. ilolstouiuH died at Romo ia February 1661, leaving his 
patig^b, Cardinal Barberini, his universal legatee. Ho had collected a 
V 9 ks^:^uantity of scarce books and manuscripts, and ho left many 
wqiqM^f his own in au uufiuiahod state. With much apiilication and 
a great dosiro of knowledge, he wanted perseverance, and was apt to 
BUfldehly desert one branch of study for auotlier. Among his pub- 
lished works are tho following :- 'l, *Porphyrii liber de Vita Pytha- 
gorsD,* Rome, 1630, with a Latin vorsion and notes, and a dissertation 
on tho life ami writings of Porphyrins, wliich lias been considered as 
a model of learned biography; 2, ‘Demophili, Deiiiucratis, ct Secuudi 
Veterum I’hilosophorum Sentential Morales,' Leyden, 1638 ; 3, ‘ Notai 
ill Sallustium I’hilosophuin de Diis et Mundo ; ’ 4, * Observatioiies iid 
Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica ; ’ 5, ‘Arrianus de Venatioiie,’ with a 
Latin version ; 6, ‘ Adnotiitiuncs in Geographiam Sacraiu Caroli h S. 
Paulo, Italiam Aiitiquani Cluverii, et Thosuurum Geugraphicutii 
Ortelii;’ 7, * Notm et Castigationcs Posthunix* in Ste[>haiji Byzuiitiiii 
de Urbibus,' edited by Ryckius; 8, * Liber Diurnus l^uiitilicum 
Romanoruiii,’ a collection of ]iapnl acts and decrees. Hi} also wrote a 
collection of the rules of tho earlier monasLic onlers, which was pub- 
lished liis death; and he edited in his lifetime the 'Antiquities 
of I’rsucjtiie,' by Snares. Many of his Latin letters have been also 
publishocf. His'life was written by N. Wilkins, lltiiiiburg, 1723. 

HOLT, SIJi JOHN, lurd-chiof-justice of the Kings Bencli, was tho 
eldest sou of Sir Thomas Holt, Iviit, a brnciuT of Urny’s Inn, and a 
gentleman of. property in Oxfordshire. Sir John Holt was born at 
Thame in Oxfordshire, on the 30th of December 1642, and after 
spending some y^ars at tbe free-scliool of Abingdon was iii liis 
sixteenth year entered a? a gentleman eominoncr at ()rii4 (\)llege, 
Oxford. His college life appears to have biren unuHiially wild and 
lioentioua ; but bk(' hU predecessor in iho King's Bi iich (Sir Alatthew 
Hale), ho discarded his irregular habits, and liocame roinarkable fur 
diligence and application. In 1652, before he was ten years old, ho 
had been entered upon the books of the S(»ciety of Gray's Inn, and 
on the 27th of February 1663 lie was called to the bar, and rose 
nipidly into notice as a fir.st-ratu lawyer and successful advocate. He 
was employed in most of the state trials which the troubltul times in 
which lie lived produced, and was gouc^rally cnunsol on behalf of the 
accused. His oppusition to tho nicasures of the court brought upon 
him the vengeance of James 11., who procured his removal fi-oiii the 
recordershi]» of London. Shortly after the accession of William HI 
(April 1689) Sir John Holt w.is made lord-chier-jiislice of the King’s 
Bench, ill which situation he continued during the remainder of his 
life, although the chancellorship was ofi’ered to iiim on tho rcniovul of 
Lord ISomors in 1706. Sir John Holt in tho discharge t if the duties 
of his oilloe cvimuMl great resolution in opposing tlie cucroachmeuis 
as well of the crown as of the houses of parliament, ilis deiiieaiionr 
towards prisoners presented a noble contrast to the intern peraucc, 
brutality, and vulgar ribaldry which had disgraced the crimiual pro- 
ceedings of former reigns, and he set an example of spirit and temper 
which has continued to distinguish and adorn the judicial bench of 
England. 

It was tho fortune of Sir John Holt to bo placed more than once 
iu a position to bring into a striking point of view the personal 
intrepidity of his character, one instaiico of which, arising from tiie 
claims of privilege by the House of Commons, may be Uei*e luoutioned. 
Jt occurred in the famous case of the Aylesbury burgesses, several of 
w'hoiii claimed diimagos against the retiiming oificcr wiio had refused 
to record their votes. The House of Couimons resolved that the 
ploiutilfs were guilty of a breach of privilege, and committed them to 
Newgate; but they sued out writs of Habeas Corpus, and the chief- 
justice was of opinion they wore entitled to their discharge. Upon 
this the House of Commons issued warrants fur tho apprehension of 
tho counsel who had argued for tho bi^osaos, and sent the serjeant- 
at-arms to Sir John Holt to summon him to appear at tho bar of the 
house. Tho chief-juatioo bade him begone, upon which tho house 
sent a second message by tboir speaker, attended by os many mombers 
as supported the measure. After tho speaker Lad delivered his 
message, Sir John Holt is reported to have said, “ Qo back to your 
chair, Mr. Speaker, within this five minutes, or you may depend upon 
it 1 will send you to Newgate. You speuk of your authority ; but 
1 will tell you 1 sit here as the interpreter of tho laws, and a 
distributor of justice, and were the whole House of OominouB in your 
belly, 1 would not stir one foot.” The accuracy of this reply has been 
questionecii but it has been extensively stated, and frofii the spirited 
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obscrvatiomi mailo by Sir John Holt whenever the due course of law 
or justice was attempte<l to bo impeded, it is probable that his anger 
at the interference of the House of Cominous would be shown by 
pretty strong language. 

Sir John Holt died in March 1700-10, leaving behind him a repu- 
tation for learning, honour, and integrity, which has never been 
surpassed even among the many eminent individuals who have 
Buccceded him in hJs diguiBed oUiue. 

IIOLZER. JOHANN EVANGELIST, a distinguished Gorman 
fresco-painter of the early port of the 18th century, was bom at 
Burgeis, near Mariouberg in Vintschgaii, in the Tyrol, in 1701). His 
father was miller to the Benedictine Uouvont of Marieiibei^, and 
Holzer was first introduced by N. Auer at Meraii in the TyroL He 
mmie here such extraordinary progress, that at the early ago of 
eighteen his reputation spread far into Germany, and ho was invited 
by tho painter, J. A. Morz, to SLraiibing in Bavaria, to assist him in 
some i'rescouB in the convent church of Obcraltoich. hVom Straubiug 
Holzer wont to Augsburg, where he lived six years in the house of 
J. G. Jicrgmiller, tho iirluciiial painter in Augsburg at that time, from 
whom ho learnt mucJi in the mechanical department of painting, both 
in fresco and in oil. Holzer painted many excrelleul freseues upon the 
exteriors of liouses in Augsburg, but few, if any, now remain ; there 
is however a collection of twenty -eiglit firiiits after tliein by d. K. 
Nilsou, entitled * Bicturm a Fresco in ^dCdibiis Auguslsc Vind., a .1. 
Jiolzer,' iK'c. Among these freseoos, a pensaiit dance, upon tho facade 
of a beer-shop, was a very popular work ; and it is Bpokeii of in the 
highest terms in the letters of •!. L. Biancoui and Count Algarotti : 
the figures wore above tho size of life, i lolzer's gntatest works how- 
ever arc tho frescoes of the licnodictine church of iSchworzuch near 
Wurzburg; he obtained Hie eoniTnissiou to execute them by com pe- ^ 
titiou : and they were painted in 17y7, when he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. TJiey are the best works that were executed at that 
time ill CnTiiiaiiy* ; and llolzcr is by some considered the founder of 
the new era of German frc8co-])aiiiting. They are however now in a 
most ilihijiidated condition ; tlie church is in a ruinous state, and the 
convent is a paper-mill. Holzor puiuttul the cupula and ceiling of the 
church; tilts subjects rtspreseuted are — tho * Glorification of Bt. 
.Iltmodici;" the * Trsiiisliguration of (Ihrist;* the ‘Martyrdom of St, 
iScbastian ; * * St. Fclicita and her Suveu Sons ; * tho ‘ b'ouudation of 
tlie Gunvent and the ‘l^ipal CJoiilirmatioii of the Foundation.* Tho 
‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian* is described us the most successful 
c:ompositiou. 

After the <?t>mpletiori of these works, Tlolzor w.as invited by the 
priiico bishop of Wiirzburg to f»aiut his palace, for which he matlo the 
designs, but they werii not tpiite satisfactory to the bishop. He was 
ill tlie meanwhile invited by the h.leotor Clement of Cologne to (laiiit 
the iiewly-estiiblishod capuchin convent at (^lemciiswerth, autl he 
accordingly inin ted lately pj'epaivd iiimsclf for this work. He however 
did not live to eoruiiienc<‘ it ; ho died of a fever at Clemeuswerth, a 
few days sifter his arrival, in .July 17-10, at the sigo of thirty. 

Holzor's works arc deseri bod sis Hiiccossful in every dojiurttiiout of 
art, ill irivontiou, form, character, light and shade, and colour. He 
oiigriivcd a few plates. Several uucounts of him have been published 
in Germany ; the first in 170.^, at Augsburg, and the last in tho Tyrol 
in Ls;H. 

HO.MF, HEXUV (Lord Karnes), was born at Kaines, in tho county 
of i'crwick, in Ulfifi. ilc was originally bound to a Writer to the 
Signet, but by diligent study ho quidificd himself for tho higJier 
practice of an advocate. His first work, entitled ‘ Itomarkable 
liecisions in the (Jourt of Sirsbious*,’ which appeared in 1728, excited 
coiisiderubU: aUcutIuii. 1*he reputation of Mr. Home was still further 
established by the jmbiLcatiou of his ‘ Essnys <»n Several Subjects in 
Law.’ In 1741 he published, in 2 vols. foL, * I decisions of tho Court 
of Sessions,’ which were aiTanged under lu.-ads in tho form of a 
dictionary; and in 1717 appeared l.is ‘J']t-.says on Sovc?ral Subjects 
c‘OU(!oruing British Autii^uitios.’ In his ‘ lOssays on the I'riiiciplcs of 
Morality and Natural iCeligioii,’ while he worked out exteubively the 
principle of a moral sense as taught by Lord Shuttesbury, he opposed 
all exclusive theories of human nature which d<Tive all the actions of 
men from some single princi])le, and endeavoured to establish several 
goneral principles. Some of the propositions aflvaiiced by iiim concern- 
ing natural religion however gave considerable olleuca in 17^2 Mx\ 
Home was appointed a judge of the (Joiirt of Session, and took his seat 
on the bencli by tho title of Lord Karnes. At the same tlnio he was 
uoniiimted a trustee for the encouragement of manufactures, fisheries, 
and arts, and also commissioner for the management of forfeited 
estates. Bui the activity of his mind was far from being exliaustud 
by his numerous oilicial dutic.'^, and lie iuimd leisure to composo two 
important works, in which lie attempted to ap|dy to the science of 
jurisprudence the principles of philusphy. Tlie titles of those works 
are, * Historical Law Tracts,’ and ‘ Tho Principles of Equity.' Jn 
1761 ho puhlishcd an ‘ Iiitruduistion to the Art of Thinking,’ for the 
use of j'uutli, which as an elementary work has been highly estoemod. 
The ^car following there appeared ^Elements of Criticism/ 3 vols. 8vo, 
which were greatly admired at the time, and which perha|M Bt^U find 
readers. Li 3 76*> he wjis uppumled one of tlie lords couimiasioaen of 
justiciary; lnut Ids literary labours were stilly uuintorrupted by tho 
growing weight of duty and of years, and in 1774 he 
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' Skotohea of the History of Man,’. 2 vols. 4to, an nmusing work, but 
full of fanciful ideas, and resting on facta of very doubtful authority. 
Li 1776 ap)^>eared ‘ Tho Gentleman Farmer, or an Attempt to improve 
Agriculture by subjecting it to the test of Kutioiial IMuciples.* This 
treatise is oven now reforred to by writers on agriculture, and was 
not witliout its influence in elfectiug the present improved state of 
Scotch farming. His last work, entitled * Louse Hints on J^ucatiou/ 
was published in the eighty-fifth year of hi.-, age. He died ou the 
27th of December 1782. {Life vf I^ird Kamcif by Lonl Wood- 
huiiseleo.) 

HOME, or HHME, Ji)IlN, was bom in Bcothuid about the year 
1722, and is supposed to have been a relation of David Hume, lie 
was bred to the ministry of the Kirk, and subsequently nominated to 
the {uirisli of Athelstaiieford, where he produced his tragedy of 
‘ lioiiglas/ whish was acted at Ediiiburgli wdth unbuuiidod applause. 
Perhaps there was scarcely ever a conqiositioii more harndess; but 
the circumstance of its being a liraiiia Wiis eiuuigh to draw down the 
anger of the rigid ciders of the Kirk, who were shocked to find such 
a work proceed from tlio pen of a iiiinistiT. Not only was lie cuiu- 
pelled to retire from tho ministry, but oven iboso of his friends who 
I might visit him or go to sue tho jHsrfurmauco of his piece were 
denounced. Home rctirml to I'higlaiid, where ho received the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Bute, and obtained a pension. The play of 
* Douglas ' has koj»t its place on the stage, and from its purity of stylo 
and language, uiul interesting ]»lot, will probably continue a favourite. 
Four other tragedies — ‘ Agis,* ‘Aqnileio,’ ‘7’iio Fatal Discovery/ and 
‘Alonso’— folloived ‘Douglas/ but they did not equal it, uiid have 
bean long siiictt forgottoii. Homo died in 1808. 

llOMEk (ill Greek, 1 1 oiiu'ros), the supposed author of the earliest 
Greek ht^roic poems e.xtaiit, and of some hyinus in praise of diili'-roiit 
gods. Opinions the most various liave bci ii Jield regarding Lis birth- 
place, Ills age, hi.s station, and the eircniiisluiices of his life; so that it 
seem.'-: almost, iiopeles.-! to eouie to any Batisfaetory coiiclnsion ou siib- 
jecLs which liistory lias given ns sueh scanty iimt>erials to determine. 
Tho author or authors of tho ‘lliinl’ must have been accurately 
ai:<|uaintcd with tho gi?ography of Greoce and the iiortherii part of tho 
lurcliipehigo. Ijcake notices several iiistaiices where ejiitiiets are applied 
with an exactness which seaiiiH to indicate persoiial knowledge of tlie 
placi^s; and sis those places arc in dilfurent parts of Greece, we may 
infer that Homer was u wandering minstrol. Tho existence of such 
wandering minstrels seems to be shown by tho ‘ Hyiiiii to Apollo/ 
exuoted by Tiiucydiiles ; as t)io notices of i’hemius and Deiiuidopus, 
in till! iioinei'ic |»ueiUH, prove the existence of bards attached to par- 
ticular courts; and iiidood, witlioub thiK int'onuation, tho analogy of 
our own heroic ugo wouKL render it higlily prohahlo that there Khould 
have been an order of waridei'iiig minstrels, while in a country liko 
Greoce, iiihahited by kindred though often hostile tribes, it would bo 
impossible I'nr a wandering xiiuHiciaii to recite the same tales at oveiy 
court and before every uiidieiicc. Kiiher he must have had contrn- 
ciictory ac!counts to retail aci!urding to the tribe among Svhich ho 
exercised his powers, if he exercised them ou iutensetioual feuds at 
all, or, wliieli is much more jirubable, coiisidfiniig the p«.!verouco in 
which n.'itioiiul It'geinls \vi:re held, ho must have coiifiiiod hitnstdl to 
subjects whein the whole race could be coiiLeiJii)latod as uniting against 
a common fuc, or have resigned all claim to bo cousidensd an Jieroic 
banl. 

Of these two pl.'iiiB, the uutlior of the ‘ iliacl ‘ udopteil the former. 
Thu story of Helen wa.< jirobabJy an ALheniaii legend, as we fiinl that 
the Attic hero Tliescus is I’cported to have stolen lier when young. 
What then could he mare natural thaii for a iniiistrel, particularly an 
Attic niiiislrel, to take this legend, and, combi iiiug it with otherd 
which gave suiue aecouut of an expedition uiidcrlakeu by the Greeks 
against Asia, x>roduco the iiaiTativo which wo find in the ‘ Jliad B Wo 
do not insist on this method of accounting for the origin of the 
ilumei'ic x^oems; all we widli to do is to illu.-^trate the way in which 
they mifjfU have arisen, and to give wh:iL \vc tliiiik a rational exhibition 
of the eaUBOH, or Sdine few of tho mere iiiipurtuiit ol tho cuuses, 
which led to the erttabli.-ihmciit c#f a zi.'itiuuul hitroic ojios in oppositioii 
to a cycle of ]»uoms referring to the exploits of particular tribi^ 
Whatever bo the origin of tho * Iliad/ it is peculiarly remarkable iu 
Ktaudiug as it does a witness of the unity of tlio Hellojilc raced. We 
find these races, historically B|iwiking, oi»po;icd iu every possible way, 
an rivals, as rtraiiger.^., as oiiemios ; — iJ wo turn to their poetry, wo hud 
them united. The common Ghristiauity of Europe is not a moro 
strongly-marked bond of union than the comuum poetry of tho 
Greeks, and this community must, iu the Epic period particularly 
(wherein it is most strongly marked), be ref'iTrod to that geuius — 
whisthcr in the author, or iu the race for whom ho composed, matbera 
Qot — which has given birth to the ‘ Iliad.* 

'J’he jiueins attributed to Homer are tho ‘ Iliad * and tho ‘ OdysBey/ 
to which some have added the * Homeric Hymns,* Of these poems, 
the ' iiiud’ stoudd first, as the oblest aud at tlie same time the cuiu* 
pletust specimen of a uatiuiial heroic pouui. Its subject, aa Ib known 
to oil, Id the revenge which Achilles fcurik on Agamemuou for depriviug 
him of hiH mistress Bris us, during the siege of Troy, and the coiise 
quunt evils which bcfel tho Grooks. It is divided into twenty -four 
rhapsudies or books, which dctidl the history of the boaieging force 
during tho x*oriod of Achilles’ anger, aud tuid with the duath of 
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Hector (who is elain by Acbillos in rotnliiition for Hector's having 
killed Fatroclus), and the solcmTi bnrinl of tho ^'i-ojan warrior. If any 
one reflects ou the fonn which tho first imaginative compositioim of 
any people in an early stage of progroHH must take, and when lio has 
aset^rtaiuod, what ho probably will ascertain, tiiut those compositions, 
if not of a sacred nature, will bear i-eference to external and active 
life, goes on to apply his conciusious to tlie Greek nations in fmrticular, 
and furthernioiw to the heroic ace of the Greeks, he will doubtless find 
little difliculty in agreeing with a remark which has alreaciy been 
made regarding heroic poetry, namely, that as a simple form of art it 
does not imply tho development of a plot, but ratber the extraction of 
a certain portion from the poetical annals of a nation, beginning and 
ending jurt. where the subject may seem to suggest, but not necessarily 
ending with a regular disengagement of a plot regularly worked uj» 
and studiouriy combined from the boginning of the poem. To apply 
this to tho * Iliad wo shall boo tliat it would be vain, not to say out 
of place, to aim at proving, as some have done, that the ‘Iliad’ is a 
poem constructed ou regular princljiles of art. It is a poem of natural 
growth ; the earliest and yet the nohlesL nttcinpt made by the epic 
spirit in tho most imaginative nation of which wt; have any record, 
and, as Thirlwoll has remarked, ]>oriiaps the first work to which was 
a]^plicd the newly-invented art of writing. 'J'his last supposition, if 
adopted, would load us to infer that tins reaf?ou why tho * Iliad ' has 
attained to a size mitcli greater, as far as we can tell, than any earlier 
poems, is because 1 Fonier, seeing the art of writing in its rudest state 
already ])ractiHed, was the first to apjdy it, as well as tho first to 
supply extensive material for its «ap])licatioii. 'Whether wliat wo now 
possess bo tlio exact pr)ciu whicli lliiis forms the boginning of all litc- 
rsiLiire, ]iropcrly so called, or not, is soanady doubtful. Tho lapse of 
so many ages can hardly have I'uiletl to have introduced some passages, 
aiitl altered and romovctl others, but whrt her to any great extent seeuiH 
;dmust impossiblti to dceidi'. I’artieuhu' sehulars may im]iugu par- 
tieiihir passages, and theiUHOlves cutortaju no doubt of their ttwu 
in fallibility ; but it behoves evi'ry oius to romcmbtir that the saiiio 
praetieo in stylo wliicli would be necessary to enalde a seholar to 
decide eoiTCeily on a passage of doubtiiil autheiiiieity w'oiild, unless 
that scliolar's ingenuity were uiidor perfect control, be very likely to 
suggest riiiiiculties and (piestions too templing for his Judgment to 
resist. Ihit tho same 8[)irit of eritieism which suggestiul those doubts 
has also suggc‘ste<1 others, ns it would seem, ou better foundation : we 
luoaii those relating to the. authoi'.dii]i of tht3 ‘ Odyssey.' lleforo 
entering on this question, it will be as well to observe that tlio 
‘Odyssey’ can hardly be called a national epic. It is in tick noaror 
tho romance of chivalry than any other ancient work. It coiitaitia the 
account of those adventures which UlysHca cnecjiiiitcrod on his way 
home from 'J’roy, and in its prci^ent state consists of tw<‘idy-four books, 
AvJdch divisujii is said to lu; owing to the grammarianR In the time of 
the I’tolcuiies. ^*iixsch (* Aiiiiierkiiugon,* vol. ii. p. 31) divides the 
‘Odyssi-y ’ into four parts, ending with the 4th, the l'2ui.l lino of the 
13th, the IPtli, ami the 24th books res peotiviiy, and containing the 
story of the absent, the roturuing, tho vcnigeaiico-plaiuiing, and the 
vengoaiice-aeconi]dishiug Ulysses ; and lie jirofesses, as many others 
have done, to p<}int out all tho interpoluLious. 

(.)ur limits do not permit us to say more on this subject than to 
notiee that there is little doubt that much Iuls been jntcr])<dateil in 
th(3 account of Ulysses’s visit to the shades, and that Aristo|ihaues and 
Aristarchus the grammarians considered the latter part of the 23rfl 
and nil tho ‘21th Imok spurious. It will bo more to our purpose to 
consider the quest ion whether the Iliad and t lilyssoy are or are not to 
be refe iTcd to the same author, and this we sliull do rather more 
with the view of ]ioiutiiig out. some important feature.^ iii the dis- 
cussion, than SIS hoping to arrive sit siuy very definite result. A sect 
aro.su very early among tlio gramiuarians csillcd * Tho iJividcrs ’ (of 
xufpiiovrts), who denied to Homer tho suithorship of the Odyssey. 
The grounds of this opinion were mostly critical, sucli as tho diflbrent 
use of dillerent words in the two jiooins ; or historical, such as coii- 
tradictioihs, real or apparent, in points relating to Helen, Neleus* 
sons, Aphnidite’s liusbaiid, &c. ; but wo possess but little of the 
fruits of their rescurche.s, although enough, acconling to Gniuert 
{* lUieiniscUes Museum/ i.), to sliow that they coidd nob have 
belonged to the early childhood of criticism. In our day, or at least 
in that of our fathers, the question has bocn I'evived, with a power of 
suggesting doubts, as iiitich greater as that of aatisfyiiig them is le^s. 
■With regard to tho argument from tho use of difTei'cijt wonls ii the 
two poeuiH, both in ancient and in modem times, it must be observed 
that in the Iliad itself, compared with itself, thorc is, if anything, a 
more remarkable variety in the use. of words than in the two poems. 
■\V« do not remember to bavo setui the observation, but wo think that 
any one who reads tho Ilia- 1, noting down any words which strike 
him, will lind that no .sooner has lie got acquainted with a set of 
words than they diBap|>ear, and that tliis rising and setting of words 
continues all through the pooiu. 1 f then tho use of diflercnt words 
argues different authors, there will be some dilliculty in escaping the 
conclusion that diflbrent books of tho Iliad, as well os the two llomcric 
poems, were the production of separate authors. The diiforout use 
of words however is a strong argument, but a stronger tlian all is to 
be found in tho diflereut state of civilisation which the two poems 
exhibit, and iu the tendency which tlio Odyssey displays to exalt the 
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individual above the class, a tendency which proves that an advance 
had been made to that kind of poetry whicli treats of iudividual 
feeling, namely lyrical poetry. Hut there is one other characteristic 
of the Odyssey to which we have liefore slightly alluded, wo mean its 
romantic look, using romantic as opposed to classical. There is somo- 
thiiig c|uiti(i northern iu the ailvcntures of Ulysses ; they might 
have happened to a knight of Arthur’s court, or perhaps still better 
to Heowtilf. The Sii'cns would bo singing maidens, who decoy 
tr«ivoUers by tlieir straiuH ; tho nyrnph Calypso would find an anti- 
type in some enchantress. Ulysses slays the suitors, much iu tlio 
way of Wilbam of Cloud cslcy, in tiio old ballad ; and tho liorror of 
great darkness which the jirophet sees surrounding the suitors is so 
like Sir W. Scott’s description of the banquet at the end of the ‘ I^ay 
of tho Last Minstrel,* where the gf>blin-pago is recalled, that wo might 
suppose that ii had suggested the scene, were we not almost certain 
that he had borrowed, consciously or iincoiiaciously, from some 
northern story, if at all. To this we might add the charm in shape 
of a fdlot, wdiich Leucothoe gives Ulysses (*Gd.,* v. 34(!), tho story of 
the Lotos-eaters, tho tying up the winds in a bag (H)d.,’ x. IIJ), a 
practice still in use among the La]ilanderB, and ilie ship of the 
Fhmuiciaiis, 

That asliocl no aid of sail or oar, 

That fcuri'il no apitc of wiiul or tide.” 

Tlieso grounds and others have im]ireRBed many modern scholars 
with the opinion that tho Odyssey and Iliad are not the prndiico of 
the same mind. l[ow far either poem can claim a single author is 
another question, and one which it is fur less easy tf» solve. Wo have 
moutioned some of the arguments that have been urgCMl, and to these 
we might aild an liistorical analogy from the same kind of poetry in 
our own ciMiiitry. Tho great mmanccs, soiiio of them at Iciust, were 
more th.ai I a century iu their production, ami one, the ^ Uoin.oijru; of 
Alexauder,’ had, if we mistake not, at least a dov.eu coutributoi’K. 
Wlicther there be the same trace.s of unity of desi;;ii Ju the t\v(» poems, 
we must leave to others ; if not, tho instance ]irovi!.s no more llLan it 
would to refer to the ‘Mirror for Magistrate.^,’ liicli coiitiiins iiioro 
separato accounts than it had authors. Again, Henry tlie Minstrel, 
altlumgli blind, was the autlior of a poem which rivals! tlie Iliad iu 
length ; HO that it is not impossible tli.at llouicr, whether blind or not, 
should have euiriposud and recited the whole Iliad, even without the 
aid of letters. lOxainpIes then lead in this case to no definite re-iilt, 
ami if we attempt to base our conclusions upon them, we may be led 
with nearly c<pial probabilities to opjHisito results. Ihit tli«re is axi 
historical fact which Ihas been adiliiced in support of one side of this 
question, natiioly, the cxi^tfuice of a race of men called Ibli:i]iHodir;ts, or 
iJumeridm, who imitated Homer, ciilargod upon him, and iiitorpnlatcd 
his poems with verses of their own (llermann, * I’leface tfi li inner' .s 
Hymns,’ j». 7) ; treating him very innch a.s the Ilible was in'sited by 
Olio school of the early Mystery-mongers. Now tliof^e who deny the 
unity of tho Iliiui assert that these ithap-sodisls inauufiictui'eil it 
unioxig themselves, until it grailnally assuniod that form in which 
i’isistratiis finally establisluHl it, and in which wo now have it. Tho 
(jiic.stiou then comes again to be one of taste. Those who think thi'y 
see in tlio Iliad proofs of such unit^^ of design as outwi igh all tho 
arguments brought from history and criticism, will have roa.son for 
considering the Iliad to be the work of one author far stronger than 
any which their opponents can ]»os.'4ibly posi>c.ss on tlio other side, 
inasmuch as the conviction of ta^tu is always much more binding than 
a logical proof, lispecially one whic:h only goes on probabilities. J^lach 
man who engages in the controversy will have it decided for him as 
miicli by his own natural cliaractcr and bent as by argument ; and 
here wo may leave it, witli this one remark, that tho most which can 
Ih; proved, oven by Iho rules of taste, is that the great design and 
chief filling-up is by one author ; individual lines or even whole 
passages may in any case be interpolations. Uii this part of tlie 
ipiesiitiii tho reader will find some vory valuable remarks in 
Heriiiaiin's preface ali'eady quoted, which rolate also to tho opening 
Jiiio.s of the Thcogoiiy, and more especially to thoso other poems 
which we now ooino to notice, the Homeric Hymns. 

’i'he Hymn to Apollo, as Hermann thinks, owes ils present form 
to tho fact of the lust transcriber having had 'lieforo him at least four 
hymns, each with a similar introduction, all Avhicli introductioiis, iu 
transcribing, ho mixed up together; and rurtbermore to his having 
mixed up two separate hymns, one to the Holian and one to the 
Fythfari Apollo, of which tho latter was itself coiiiposed of two, one 
to the I’ythian and oiio to the Tilphussian Aiiollo. The Hymn to 
ITermes is very corrupt, consisting of a larger and a smaller hyiiin, 
and interpolations. The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to Hometer 
are also much altered ; the latter, ai’cording to Hermann, boars marks 
of at least two editions. Thuso are tho princj[>al of Lho Homeric 
hymns: the fragmentary one to Hionysius soeuiH also to have been 
one of the larger and more important ones. There arc twenty-eight 
shorter hymns given in Hermann’s edition, as well as seventeen 
epigrams, or rather epigraphs. These, with tho ‘ Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice,’ make up the sum of the lioincric poems, genuine and 
spurious. 

TJio earliest mention made of lIorniT is by I’iudar. Herodotus and 
Thucydides quote and refer to hiiii ; and when we got to Plato ho is 
constantly either hinted at or transcribed. There is a good deal of 
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information on this to]iic and others in ITryne's work already quoted ; 
but we may cjuoto Thirlwall’s authority for tho remark that ‘*au 
argument wliich confines itself to the writings of Wolf and Heyne 
can now add but little to our iiieatis of forming a judgment on the 
question, and must keep some of its most important elements out of 
sight.” A great deal more information is to bo found, by those who 
will take the ti'ouble to look for it, scattered u]> and down in the 
pages oi' Gi.Tiiiun periodicals. Ihittmauii’s Lexilogus and Thiersch's 
Grammar supply critical matter in abundance. Creuzcr*H ‘ Symbolik 
iind Mythologie,’> Hermann and Oreuzer's 'Letters on Homer and 
Hesiod,’ Voss, Nitzscli, and K. O. Mueller, may be also studied with 
advantage, ns well sis vol. i., cd, 184/5, of Thirlwairs * History of 
Greece.’ 

The princi])al modern editions of ifomrr arc, tlioso by Clarke and 
Payne Knight, in this country (the latter having the digammsis 
inscrtiMl in what the editor rtiipposea to be their proper places), (uid 
abroad, Ifeyne, Lekkcr, Hermann, and Kitzsch, fur the Iliad, Hymns, 
and Odyssey respectively. Of trauslatioiis wo have Hobbes, ('hnpman. 
Pope, and Cowpiu' ; but of tlii’se I’upe's, the best known, is rather an 
iinitatiuii. not at all in tlie style of tlit: origiiiiil, than a translation. 
1\»‘lmj)s, on the whole. Cliapnian's is the best. The German trans- 
lation by A’oh.s is perfectlj' womlcrful as regards a<!enraey. It# is in 
h«*xnmetcr.'i, joid ]m*ffervcn every sentenee and nearly every wor«l. 

il(.>N I lEKnl'/PEII, t,bi> name of a ccltibniteil family of 1 Mitch 
paintov-s of 'whom the founder, Kgidiiis or Gilles llondekueler, born 
lit TTtrticht in wastlie son of a i^larquis of Wosterloo, a wealthy 

landowner in lira/il, who was obliged by the pcrsnciitions of the 
Inquisition to withdraw from liis own country. He )iniutod laiidKcnpes 
in tlic mMinier of Siivt*ry and '\‘inckeiil»oeTns, in which he introduced 
fow’ls of ditfi'ivnt kinds, highly tiniiduMl. 

tjlY-M!i:eiiT T)r. I b>Niu;KorTi;i!, bis sun, was liorn in IdlJi all^trocht 
lie was a skilful ])aint.ei' of domestie jiouitry, but -was far sniqmHseii 
by bis son AlKi.cnion ju; HtiNi»i:KOETi:it, bum at Utrecht in 
’I'ill tlie age of si-venteen Melchior was carefully instructed hy his 
father, on who^e death, in Itiol!, he studied for a time under Jcihn 
J’ajiti.-.t Wceniv, his uncle. His reprcst^utiiiioiis of <*ockH, hc3us, ducks, 
pcacoeks, iVe.. cxei-1 in triitli, life, elegance of desi^ui, and delicacy of 
execution, the W'Oi’ks of all other painters of .such subjects. His 
genuine jMclures arc held in high estimation, and futcli great priees. 
Hts died April :i, aged filty-niue. One of Melchicir’s works, a 

beautifully painted grou]» of * 1 MuucBtic I'onltrv,* is in the National 
Gallery. 

HONI], AVI] .TJ AM, was born in 1771* at Hath, where his taiber is 
stated to have bom an occasional preacher among the lliHsciitcrs. Ho 
is said to liiivc been so rigid in his religious notions that he would not 
Buller his son to bo taught to read out of auy oilier book than the 
HiV»le. A^‘ilUaxu was placed at the a're of ten in an attorney's ollice in 
Ijondnn ; but after some tinuf bis fatlnu', finding that ho had attached 
liinisclf to s-nne rfhiniiing societj’, and l>egun to take part in what he 
tlioiic.l.t vi’ry obieetiouablo politii-s, roinoverl him to another master at 
(/hatli.im, with whom Im rciiiaimul bf:twei?n two and three years. 
He Hk'Ii r« til rill'd to London, and was engaged for some time as dork 
to an atturiiey of (irav's Inn; hut at last lit: (|uitted the law, niiti, 
having niarried, M-t up in iliily l ^tiu as a Imukstdler, with a circulating 
library, ill liiiTiibitli W'alk. l^'rom lids loc.dity lie ri-niuvoil to what 
was then c.-illc i St. Martin’s (.Uiinvhyard, in the JiciL'hboiirhood of 
Uhariiig ( 'm.-s ; and tlieru he a]jpe!irs to have romaiiiud stationary 
for several years, allhoiigh it is statetl tliat he was onci; burnt out, 
and also underwent inaiiy vicisritmles in iMisiiie.ss. He had alway.s 
boon fond of literature, and in l.sud he brought out liis first publica- 
tion, an edition of Shaw’s ‘Gardener.’ After this lie dcvtitetl much 
of his time to an attmi]»t which he made in conjunetioii witii a frieiul 
to optablish a Sraviiig.-> bank in Hluckfriars-road, wliicb bowevtu* failed. 
He then entered into pru'tuership as a boukBellc)' with this friend, 
Mr. tloliii Hone, but the speculatio' ended in bankruptcy. AVlieti he 
got npi*n his feet again he estabiihhed birnself in a sLo]» in May's 
HuildingH, wluMu;e he removed to iligli-Btreet, Hlooiiisbury, and then? 
he appears to have remained till JSJ], when on the retiromeut of 
Mr. John AValker ho was selected by tlic booksellei's to be what is 
called the. ‘ trade auctioneer,* and placed in a counting-lioiiKe in Ivy 
lane. Hefore this he had been employed to compile the Judex to the 
new edition cif Lord Hmiers’s IVanslatiou of Kruissart. Hut lie hod 
no goniuH for busincHg, and, having now taken to the investigation of 
the abiiscH in lunatic iiKyliiniH, ho soon became bankrupt again. He 
had now seven children, wliom lie took to a humble lodging in tlie 
Old Hailey, and endeavoured for a time to support by contributing to 
periodical publications, especially the * (Jritical Review ’ and the ' British 
Lady’s Magazine.' At length however lie found means to set up oiic;e 
more os a bookseller in a Huiall sliop in l''ieet-strect. Here he wusiiguiii 
unfortunate in having hi.s premi'Cs twice broken into and pluiidcrefi, 
much of the stock that was carried oil' having been borrowed ; but he 
seems to have weathered these disasters; and iu i>l/i he became 
publisher of the * Traveller* newspaper. In that year he exerted 
himself witli praiseworthy humanity and spirit iu the investigation 
of the case of the unhappy ifilizabetli Fenniug, executed on a charge 
of poisoning of whicli there can scarcely be a doubt that slio was 
innocent ; and he published a very striking account of the case. 

Ill 1810 he commenced u weekly paper called ‘The Reformists’ 
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Uogister ; ’ but it does not scciu to have gone on long. The --- 
however he brought himsolf into groat notoriety by a series of l^^|. 
satires, published as separatu paiuphlotH, which hiul itameaBO suo^ 
the eiliict partly of their literary merit, partly also of the wood-dv 
onibcllishmeuts frani t ho humorous designs of Mr. George C^uikBhaIlk^ 
[CuuiKKn.\NK, GEoaoKl, whom thev first made generally known to 
tho public. Ono of them. ‘ Tlio Political House that Jack Built,’ wont 
through fifty editions, besides producing a host of inferior imitations. 
Another, entitled ‘ A Slap at Slop,' was a scourgiog attook upon tho 
since defunct daily morning papiT calhul * The New Times,* its editor 
Dr. (afterwanls Sir John) Studdarl, and tho CoiiKtitutional Assooiation, 
or ‘ Bridge-Street Gang.' as Hone doHignated it. Hut tlioso of the series 
that turucHl out the most protlnctivo for the author were three com* 
posed in tho xuanticr of )KU*udics upon various part'^ of the Book of 
Common J’raycr. For the printing and publishing of these parodies 
Hone was brought to trial on three several iudictmeuks in tho Court 
of King's Honcli, on the ISth, li>th. and 120th of Deceuilssr ISl7 ; the 
lir.st da}' before Mr. Justice Abbot bil'torwards Lord Tontordoii), the 
second and third da^'s before Lord Ljlleiiborongh. He dcfendoil him- 
self on all the throf: trials (which were before special jiirioa) ; and, 
notwithstanding the best c?xertiou8 of tho beiicli to ]>rocure a con- 
viction, was acquitted on each iiidictnioni. J I is iiddro'fS to the jury 
oil tilt* third tuiy osjiocinlly, which lasted seven hours and a half, wlicii, 
although fatigued by his iirevious exei'tions, ho wa.s inspirited by 
succf. \ was remarkably eHi;ctive. 'J'he feeling (»f the public was that 
the alleged libels were really prosecuted f«»r tlieir political tcudeiiey, 
and that if they hud bocii on tho oilier side of the question, written 
in defence of the iiiinislry iusteail of in ridicule of it, thoy noviu* 
would have been ()iieHtii>nod. There is also, we !»eliov«;, no I'eason to 
think, however objectiuiiable their I'orni may liave been, that Hone 
htifl any tiesign to bring reJiirioii into contempt. 

His acquittal, besidcH tlio ropuLiiiion wbicb it brought him, was 
followed by the Hubscription of a coiisiderabte siiin of money for his 
use, which enabled bini 14» remove from I-'leet-slrcet to a large lioiise 
oil Ijinlgate-liill. J Mil u hen he atti^mpted to resiime tlie biiHitiess of 
a book anctioiieer, be W’as evmi less siicce.'sl'ul than before. In 
be published the rcHulls of rcsi*ari:lies to which le* had boon originally 
direi'ted with a view ti> bis defence, in an octavo volume, entitled 
‘Ancient Mysteries .Hescribed, esj»ecially the I'inglisli .Miracle Plays 
foiinduil on ilio Ajiocryphiil New 'I’l'stanient Story, extant among the 
11 n publish oil MSS. in the Hritisli Museum/ This is a curious work, 
not. at all addre.'^Hoil to the inultitude, or chargeable with any irreve- 
rence of design or manner, but treating an intoresling anti(|unri!iii 
subject ill the disjiassionaie style of a stndioiiH iiif|iiir«'r. It has now 
been nearly su]»cTseded by more claiiorate works that liavo since 
apfieareil ; but when it was prndnci'il it wan by far the fullest account 
of our uht miracle ]>layK tliat ha* 1 been given t>> the public. In Ih'Jd 
Hone began the publication, in weekly numbers, of bi.^ * Every hay 
Hook/ The sale wa.s larg**, but bis family iiatl now increastMl to ten 
children, and lie again got into dillicuitio.-i ; tho c^iid of which was tliat 
be was ari'estcd l>y a creilitor anil thrown intr» tin; King's Hcnch prison. 
Hen: lie romaiiieii for about three yiaiir, during which time In; linislicil 
hi.s ‘ I*. very />.iy Hook,’ in 12 voj.s., :iiid began and jirii.Miied his ‘ 'J’able 
liook,' ill 1 vol., ami ul:^o his ' A' ear Hook/ in 1 vol. TIicmo three 
works, which iJiay lie C4msideivd as bu'iuiog jiropci ly so many si.'rhw 
of the same undertaking, are full of curious inJ'uriiiation, and will 
probably preserxe the name of tlndr trompilur after evi;iything else 
lie did shiili bo forgottiui. 

Thi* rest of Hone’s life was a conlin nation of viclssitudc-i such os 
tliose to which lie hail been all his days accustomed. iSometiinc after 
he got out of prison a nunjbi;r of his friends atteiiiptod once more to 
ostabliKh him in the world as iainibird of the Grasshopper Cfilfce-hoiise 
ill Gractichnreh-street ; but aftm* a few years tlds speiailatifiii also 
failed. Ho then having formed some acquaintances utnoug memhers 
of the Indepeiideiit connection, became impresseil with religious view*', 
uniteil himself to an imlejicinloiit church, and was p(*rhuafled to try 
his talents us a prciici)i.*r : he apfieared iudei;d freijncnily iu the pulpit 
of the Weigh Hou.-«! Uhapei in East <Jhc.'ip. Hu hud iiad an attack of 
apoplexy HO huig agr» as in in lie w'as struck by ^taralysis 

at this chapel; in 18^7 be was a^'aiu similarly attacked at the ofiice 
of the ‘ Patriot ’ newspaper, of which he was then sub-editor; hooil 
lifter he Hiiifered auoi her attack, from which ho Dover recovered ; and 
lie €lh;ii at 'J'ottenliam on the Tth of Novombor 1842. Wo have mou- 
tioned his priiicijial works, but he was tho author of a good many more. 
His last jjuhlication was, wo believe, an edition of Strutt’s ‘Sjiorts and 
Pastimes of the JmgKsh,* iu 1 vol. iSvo, wliich ajipcared in 18J.S. Hut 
shortly after liis ch-ath there was ]>ublished a work iiutitled ‘J^arly 
Ufe aij<l Oi inversion of AV'illiaiii Hone, a narrative written by JiiniHclf, 
cdiU'il by his sou, AVilliain Hone.* Hone was a wariii-licarted but 
niil-I-te:iij>ereil man, much miHconccived by those to whtnii he was 
known only through ids parodies, whicii ho probably produced inmoro 
tlioughtlHH.sness and inn«;cciico of iieart. It i.s evident from the above 
sketch of his history that the uu world liuc.sM of his nature was such as 
is rarely met with. 

lR*iS'U'itlUS, sou of I'lieodosius the Great, and younger brother of 
Araidius, vrtiTi burn at Goiistautinoplo in :18'L After tho death of liis 
father in iLouuriii.s had fur his nhare the Lhnpiro of tho We.st, 

; under the guardiausliip of Stilicho, a distinguished general of tho 
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.Lnal amiifB. llonorius fixed hi** rcHidciico at Milan. For several 
ars after, Stiliobo wna the reiil sovereififii of the West; and bo also 
endeavoured to extend liis sway over the territories of A.rcadiUB in the 
Kast, uncler preteno* of defiiiiding them against the Gotha. He gave 
bia daughter Maria in marriage to llouoriuf:, and recovered the pro- 
vince of Africa, which hud riivolted. About the year 400 the Goths 
and the fluns, under Alaric and llndagaisua, invaded Italy, hut were 
repelled by Stilicho. Ta the year 402 Alnric came again into Italy, 
.'ind spread alarm as far us Rome, when Stilicho hastily collected an 
army, witli which he met Alaric at I'oUcutia, on the banks of tlm 
Tauato, completely defeated him, and obliged him to recross the Noric 
Alfis. After this victory Honorius repaired to Rome with Stilicho, 
where ihoy were both received with great applause. On tliat occasion 
Honorius aboliMhetl by a decree the fights* of gladiators, and he also 
forbade, under penalty of death, all KacrificHH and offerings to the 
pagan gods, and' ordered their statues to he flestroyed. Tn the year 
•1()4 JlonnriuH left Route for Jtaveiina, w'hcre In: eHtablislicd his court, 
making it the seat of the empire, like another Uotiie. in consequence 
of which tbo province in whieh Ravenna is sit uated aHHumed tins name 
of Ruinauiii, Roinaiiiola, and afterwards .Romagna, which it retains to 
this da}'. Ju the following year JtadagaisiiH again invaded Itidy with 
a largo force of hnrharians, hiit ho was eomplett ly defeated and put to 
death by Stiliclio, in the inoniitains near Kcsnhe, in Ktmria. In the 
next year the Vandals, the AlanI, the TMiMiiunni, and other Imrltsiriaus 
crosHeil the Jbhino, and invudiid Gaul. A soldier named Constantine 
rovolteiJ in Rrituin, usurped tlie imperial jiower, and, having passed 
over Jill o Gaul, (.v;iablislied his durniiiion ovt-r part of that country, and 
was acknowledged by llonorius ns his colleague, with the title of 
Augustus. Stilicho now began to he suspected of having an under- 
standing with the hiirharians, and especially with Alaric, and Honorius 
gave an order for Ids death, which was exectiU^d at Ravenna in August 
of the year 4u.S. [Stiijciio.I Mis death however was fatal to the 
tnnpirc*, of wlii<’h he- was the oidy renuaining support. Alaric again 
invaded Italy, besieged Rome, and at last took it, and ])roclAimed the 
prefect Attalus emperor. Honorius tneaiiiime remained inactive and 
shut lip within Ravenna. fAiiAUic.] 'I'lie euntLuue.d indeeision and 
had faith of Motioriiis, or rather of his favourites, brought Alaric again 
heforo Jkonio. which was this time filuiidercd, in 410. After Alaric*s 
d(;alh his son Ataulphins married riacidia. sister of ITonoritis, and took 
posrtt'H^ion of Spain. The rest of the reign <tf ilonorins was a succession 
of ealatiiilies. Tlie Empire of the West was now falling to pieees on 
every side, and in the midst of the universal ruin Honorius dievl of tlie 
dropsy at Ravenna, in August 420, leaving no issue. 
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iJONO'IGIIS I,, a native of (]!ampaiii:i, succeeded J Ion i face V. as 
Mishrtp of b'omo in C2d, with the sanction of the Imjierial .Kxarch of 
Ivavennii. In 027 he sunt the ]mlliuin to the nrt;h bishops of York and 
(7iiiiterbiiry, but he found great opposil.ion among the Welsh clergy, 
who reHi^terl the iiielropnlitaii authority sissuiued by these newly- 
appointed ])relntos, and the supremacy claimed by the hislmps of 
Uonie. Thi»sp inemhers of Uie more ancient llritish Church ditfered 
also from Uome in their miiimer of eom]iiitiug EasitT. Honorius hold 
a GoiTespondence with Sergius, tialiiarch of ConHlantinoplc, who 
favoured the doctrine of tho Moiiotheliles coucemiug tbo singleuoBS of 
the will in Jesus Christ. | KiiTYCiir.s.] Two letters of Honorius to 
Seisins, which are jireserved, contain jiassagos ap]i:irently in favour of 
Moiiothelism, at tho same time recommcinliiig not to dwell too much 
upon ihoso subtle distinctions, for fear of creating scandal and schism. 
Til tho sixth Council of (kii istantiiiople tlie iloetrino of llonorius on 
this subject was condemned as lieretical. Tku’toli, iu hi.s ‘ Apologia 
pro lloiiorio,* Jlarouius and others, have undertaken to refute the 
charge of Moiiothelism brought against Honorius. Fabricius, in Lis 
• Ribiiothcca Gneca,’ gives an accurate account of those who have 
treated of the histoiy of Monothclisni. llonorius died in (538, and was 
succeeded by Severinus. 

IIONO'JUUS IL, Oaudinal La mustito. Bishop of Ostia, was elected 
pope by the cardinals iu 1124, after the death of Onlixtns 11., while most 
ol the bishops assembled at Rome elected Tebaldus, cardinal of Santa 
Aiiastasia. Uonurius was supported by the pow'crful family of tho 
Frangipani ; uml tho people being divided in opinion, Tebaldus, to 
avoid further strife, waived his claim, and Honorius himself is said to 
have expressed doubts eoncerniug tho validity of his own election 
until it was confirmed by the clergy and this people of Rome, which 
wa.*» cousoqueutly dune. He refused the investiture of the duchies of 
Apulia and Calabria to Roger, count of Sicily; and Roger having 
besieged tiio pope within Reiievcnto, Honorius excommnuicatod him ; 
but afterwards peace was concluded between them, ai.d Honorius 


granted Hie investiture. Ho also confirmed tbo election of Ijotharius 
as king of Italy, and excommunicated his rival Conracl. llonorius 
died at Ostia in 1130. His death was followed by a schism between 
two rival candidates, Anacletus and Innocent 11. * 

HONO'KTUS III., Cardin alCencioSavklli, succeeded Innocent III. 
in 1216. Ho employed himself xealously, but with no groat success, 
in restoring peace among tbo Italian cities, which, having become iiide- 
7 »Bndent of tho German empiro since the peace of Constance, seemed 
to have no other notion of enjoying their independence but by waging 
war against one another. Another object of the pope*s efibrts was that 
of persuading tho Christian priuccs, and especially Frederick TL, to 
undertake a great crusade against the Mussulmans in the East. 
Frodt?rick promised everything, iu order to bo crowned, which cere- 
mony was performed by the pope at Rome on the 22nd of November 
1 220 ; but afterwards Frederick, instead of proiieotliug to Palestine, 
tarried in Apulia and Sicily, in order to reduce those countries to 
complete submission. Honorius was meantime frequently at variance 
with the nobles and people of Rome, W'ho drove him repeatedly from 
that city. After ton years of a very troubled pontiiicate, llonorius 
died in March 1227, and was succeeded by Gi-ogory IX. 

JIONO'JillJS IV.,CAnDixALOiACoM»)SAVKLLr, succeeded Martin TV 
inl2Sr). Me 8how«:d great zi:al for the cause of (Jliarles of Anjou 
against the Araguuoso, wIk> had occupied Sicily ; and ho even prcaclicd 
a criisiule against tho latter, qualifying it as a ‘ lioly war.' The 
Aragonese however stood linn, ainl defeated the French on several 
occasions. Honorius died in Ajiril 12s7 : he is said to have contrived, 
duriug his short )inntificate. to enrich his family considerably. He 
was succeeded by Nicholas IV. 

H ON'ri I ( ) l;.St or HUNG HORST, G FRHARD. called by tlie 1 Laliaiia 
GiiKUAUi^u DAT.LK NoTTi, from lus night and candle jiiticcis, was horn 
at Utrecht iu 15!>2. He was the pupil of A. liloomart, studied some 
time in itome, and was engagiul for six months hy ('liarlcs J. in 
England. He jiainlcd (.’harles’s sister, the IJiiecn of rioheTiiia: the 
portmit is now at Hampton Court. There are also at Hampton Court 

James II., when young; the Duke of riiiclviiighuiii and lUinily; 
and a largo painting, oii tho qiii:eu's staircase, of (Hilaries I. and his 
queen, as A]ioll(> anil Diana, sitting in the cioiuls, and the Duke of 
l^iuckiugham below, as JMercury, introducing the Arts anil iScioiices to 
tlioin, wliile several genii are driving away Envy and Malice. For 
these' painthigs lluiilliorst received 3000 llorins, a service of plate 
comjilcto for twtdve persons, and a hcaitlful horse. Jlonthorst was 
the favourite painter of the Quecu of Iloheniia, and ho was the court 
painter to the Prince of Orange. He dioil at the llagiie in KitiO. lie 
had a remarkahlc number of scholars, e.speci:i11y among the highest 
classes. Sandrart also was one of his pu]>ils. Mis style of exocutiou 
bears a certain rcsemblauee to that of Guurciiio : his pictures occur 
freijueuily in European galleries. (Sandrai’t, Tvutxckc AcadcmU\ cl*c*. ; 
WaljKile, Anecdote of Palnihiy^ 

HOOD, ROBIN. [Roiiin IIuod.| 

HOOD, KAMUEL, A^ISCOUNT, was bom December 12th 1721 at 
Ruiley iu Somersetshire, of which jiarislL Ids father wh.s tho incumbent. 
He was brougiit up to tho navy, and after jiassjiig with credit through 
tlio inferior ranks of the service, was appointed in IT^i? to command 
the Antelope, nd guns, iu which lie took a French .'ll) gnu slii]). In 
ITfid, iu the Vestal, 32 guns, he was again successful Ju capturing the 
Rcllona, a I'reiich frigate of equal fi>rce. Ho served iu the Mcditer- 
niiiean, under Sir Charles Saunders, till tho end of tlie war in 1763, 
and was a]>poiutcd to eoinuiaTi<i on the Boston station in 17<»S. In 
1778 his services were rewarded with a baronetcy. In 1780 lie was 
proiiioteil to the rank of rear-admiral, and sailed witli a sqiiailnm to 
the AVest Indies to join Sir George Rodney. Though only second in 
command, Mood, found several oiiportunities to dis^day Ins taleiit.s. 
On the 2Sth of Ajiril 17SI he encountered a superior Freneh lleet 
untlor tbe Comte do Grasse, who, having tho ailviuitage of the wind, 
ballled tho English adinirars uttumpls to bring Jdm to a close and 
decisive engagemont. By Rodney's departure to England at thu end 
of July, Mood succeeded to tho eomiuaud of tho ileei. I'hu events 
of the war callcil him almost immediately to America. He fought 
another iudeeisivo action with Do Grasse off the mouth of the C^liosa- 
peake, hut was unable to prevent tho blockade of that bay, and the 
consi*queni surrender of tlie British army. [Cornwallis.] In Jimuary 
1782 the f'Vcuch invaded tlie island of St. Christopher. Hood iiustonod 
to relieve it; and having iuduced Do Grasse, who lay in the road of 
Bssso-'Perro with a considerably superior licet, to sail out and offer 
battle, January 2fith, he quietly slipped into tho vacant anchorage, and 
maintained his iiosition against repeated efforts to dislodge him ; but 
he was unable to prevent the surrender of the island, which took place 
on the 13th of February, and on the same night ho stood out to sea. 
It was his desire to jircscrve his licet uninjured until Rodney, who 
was daily expected, sliould arrive with reinforcements, rather Uuui 
encounter a premature action with a superior enemy; and so well 
was the mauunivre executed, that he passed undiscovered within five 
miles of the enemy. His conduct in the whole of this ailair has been 
warmly aiiplauded by naval critics. For tbe following transactions 
See Rodney. Tbe brunt of tbe action of tlio lltli of April fell on the 
van division, which Hood cominaudcd : his own ship, the Barileiir, hud 
at one time seven, and generally three, antagonists. On tho great day 
of the 12th his conduct was equally distiuguishod. For theso services 
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lie wiia c'rcated an Irish peer by the title of Barou Hood «»f Ontherinpfton. 
After thiri bsittlo Rodney returned linally to l'hi*;liind, leaving Lord 
J load again in the chief command, which ho retained till the petico 
of 1783. 

In the memomble Westminster elecLion of 1784 Lord Hood opposed 
Fox, and was returned at the licnd of tho polL He lost his sent on 
htiiiig made a lord of the admiralty in 178S, but was re-olccted 
Id 17i)3 he was appointed to coiiitnaud the Mediterranean fleet. An 
arduous responsibility, both civil and military, devolved on liim, in 
c!ouBO(iueiice of the surrender of 'foulou to the British fleet by the 
French royalists. After a long siege the town was j)ronounccd unteu- 
ahle [l»o^'AJ^\llTl^], and evaciiaU-d December ISth. On this occitsion a 
severe injury was done to the I'Voneli navy by burning the nrsenal, 
dockyard, and fifteen ships of war; in addition to wliich eight were 
curried away. F*arly in 171*4 Lord Hood applied hiinscdf to the 
ex])iilBion of the French from Corsica, which was uccornplishcd chieOy 
hy tlie astonishing exertions of the British sailors on shore. 'rhe.so 
wore most sigiiull}' displayed in the capture of Bastia [Nr.ustm], for 
which liord Hood received the thanks of both house's of purliaH|Mt. 
J iis lieulth being much impaired, he returned to Fugland at tho mo.se 
of the ye:ir, ami was nut again oniidoyed in active service. 

Ill 17'.MJ ho was appointed govirnor of Oreeiiwich Hospital, and 
raised to the Kuglish jiecrage hy the title of Viscinnit Hood of Whitley, 
lit! afterwards received the Craiid Cross of the Ikitli. He died at Bath, 
ill his ninety -second year, June ii7, ISlC. His prnfe.ssional character 
has been thus given : “ To great bravery he united great seamanship : 

In* posHi:s.sed at the same time a certain promiititudc! of decision, cou[>led 
with extraordinary coolness, skill, and judgment. These (|ualiiiGs justly 
entitled him to the ooniideiiee of the piihlic, wliich be uniformly pos- 
sessed ; while all under his authoi-ity yielded a ready obedience to a 
eomiiiaiuh r who, when necessary, always appeared foremost in danger, 
but never risked either ships or men except lor the attiuimieui of some 
!^reat ohjeet.*' 

MODI), ALKXANDKK, VISCOTIJ^’T BUIDPORT, younger brother 
of the above, was also hrouglit up to the navy, and also found many 
opportunities of signalisiug bis skill, activity, and bravery in the lower 
ranks of his prufessioii. lie was made rear-adiiilral in 17S0, and in 
ITi'" - sailed as second in comniand of the fleet sent under Tjord Howe 
to relieve Cihraltar. [Howj:. | lie held the same rank in the Channel 
fleet under thi* same commander in 17flf ; and boro a distinguished 
nart in the great victory «»f the Ist of June. In 17flo he engaged a 
1' reiich fleet off L’< Orient, and took three sliijis of the line ; anti in tli" 
following year, on Lord Howe’s resignation, bo 'was appointed to the 
command of the Chaimel fleet, which lie held till April ISOO. He 
was sneccssively raisei.1 to the Irish and Fnglish peerage h}' the titles 
of Barou and Viscount Bridport, the last creation .limo 10, 1801. 
Liird Bridport died at Bath on the urd of May 1814, The title is now 
extinct. 

IlDOl), SIR SAMUEL, VICK-ADMlUAIi, avIki also was elected 
M.l*. for Westininster in 1800, i-? not to he confounded with Lord 
flood, his namesake and cousin. He w;us in Rodney's liattle of the 
12th of April, served in the Mediterranean under Lord Hood in the 
tliiiif) frigate!, and distiugnislu'd liiuisclf .at Toulon and in the reduction 
of Corsica. Being jiromoted to Ihe Zealous, 74, lie was engaged in the 
battle of the Nile, and otherwise was honourably employed till the 
fieacc of 1802. In 1803, being sent to comniand on tho Leeward 
Lshiiid station, lu? cajitured Tobago and tho Dutch settlements in 
(jiiiaiia. For these services he received the order of the Bath. He 
lost his arm off Rochefort in 180fl, in an action in wliich he eaptLir(!d 
three l‘Vcneh frigates; but was again engagf'd in the ex jUMlitioii against 
('opciiliagcn in l8l)7. He was afterwards ajijiointcd to the chief 
fuiinmaiid in India, Avhen’ he died in 1S14, much honoured, regretted, 
ami biloved. He was an admirable officer, cool and prudent, as well 
us fearless, iiossesp.ed of great ])rofi!SHional skill, ready resources, and a 
more than common share of scientific kiiowlodgc. 

(iAiTAiN AijEXANDKit 1 loo I >, brother of Sir Samuel, another brave 
.and nifM'itorioiis uJUcer, wa.M killed in comniand of the Alurs, in action 
with tho French 74 L’Hercule, which was c;iptnred April 21, 17fl8. 

JlOOi.), THOAIAS, wa.s horn in 17fl8 in the Poultry, Loudon, whore 
his iatlic!r was a bookseller, of the firm of Vemor and Hood. Thomiis 
Hood was sent to a school in Token house-yard, in the city, as a day- 
boarder. I'he two maiden sisters who kt;pt the school, and with 
whom Hood took his dinner, had tlic odd namo of Hogsilesli, and 
they had a sensitive brother, who was always addressed us * Mr. ii.,' 
and who subsequently becHino tho prototype of Ciiarhis Lamb's 
uDBUCCCssful farce called * Mr. 11/ Hood was afterwards sent to a 
preparatory school, and in due course was transferred to a fiiiishing 
school in the neighbourhood of Loudon, but derived little benefit 
from either. 

In 1 81 1 Hood’s father died, and socm afterwards his elder brother 
died also. ThoTiias Hood being then the only remaining son of the 
widow, sho was anxious to Lave him iietar her, and recalled him bonier 
In 1812 sho sent him tfi a day-school ; and here as he says in his 
* Literary Remiiiisconces/ *' In a few moiiLbs my education progressed 
infinitely farther than it had done in as many years under tho listless 
superintendence of B.A. and LL.1). and assistants. I picked up some 
Latin, was a tolerable grammarian, and so good a French scholar that 
I earned a few guineas — my first litorary fee — by revising a new edition 


of ^Paul ot Virgin ie* for tho press. Moroovor. as an accountant, I 
could work a mmmum. brmutiif that is, a good sum.” 

From this schotd he was removed to the conn ting-house of Messrs. . 
Bell and (Jo., liussia merchants, W.ani ford-court, City, but his health 
soon begiui to fail, and he was sent in a Scotch smack to Duudoei He 
was then fifteen years of age, and seems to have boon left entirely at 
his own disposal. Fortunately he was not idle, and had no taste for 
dissipation, but took great delight lit reading, as well aa in rambling, 
fishing, and boating. His health gradually improved, and, after 
remaining two years at Dundee, he returned to London. He engaged 
himself to Mr. Robert Sands, uii engraver, who was his uncle, in order 
to learn his art, and was afterwards with Lc Iveux for the same 
purpose. 

In 1821 Air. John Scott, then editor <if the ' London Alagazhie,’ was 
killed in a duel; tho Maga/.iue pas.sed to other proprietors, who 
happened io Iks liood’H frieud.s, and he was olfercd tho situdtlou of 
sub-editor. He had ]>ublirilied some trifles in ihe *Duudeo Advertiser* 
.*iiid ‘ J >imdeu Alai^azine,' while he remained at that place, which were 
favourably received, but ho liad nut been stimulated io any further 
appearai/co in jirint. “ My vanit}',” says Jie, “ did not rashly plunge 
me into authorship, but no souiier was there a legitimate opening than 
Tjiiuqied ii[> at it., k la (Jriuialdi, head foremost, and was speedily 
behind the scenes." 

Hood, while in this situation, became) ae(|iiainted with several 
]ieraons who subseqinmtly (liittingnishod themselves in English litem- 
ture, and who were then euiitribiitors Lo the * JiOiirlou Mag.izino,’ with 
Lamb. (.Jarej% Proctf^r, (hinniughrm, Bowring, Barton, IJuzlitt, Elton, 
HaHley Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, Reynolds, Poole, 
Clare, Bciiyon, and others. Witli Lamb especially Hood afterwards 
became on ternis of great intimaey, which conuiiiied till Lamb’s 
death. 

Hood's first publication in a separate form ^as ‘Odes and AddresHes 
to Great Pirojile,' in which ho was as^idtel.L by Ills bruther-iu-law, J. 
Jl. Reynolds, and which was brought out aiionyiiiously. ‘ Whims and 
Oddities/ published in 182(i, in small 8vo, consisted chiefly of his 
eoiitributlons to ihe ‘London Aliiga//iii4',’ with some lulditions. His 
next work wiis in ])rosi!, ‘ National Tales,’ small iSvo, which was fol- 
lowed hy ‘The Plea of ihe Midriiimnior Fairies, Hero :ind Jjcaiider, 
Lyeus the Ci'iitaur, and other Poe ms,’ small 8vo, 1827, a vnluiiiu of 
serious poetry which obtained praise from ihe critics, but little favour 
from the public. Jlis experience of the unpleasant truth that 

“’J'hosf who li\'i' to please must please to live,” 

induced him to have recourse again to his lively veiu. He published 
a second si'rit^K of his ‘ Whims and Odditie-V and a third series iu 
1828. Ho comineiictsl the ‘ Comic Annual ’ in 1821), and it was coii- 
tiiiued nine years. In the sanie year his comic poem of ‘ Tho Kp]»itig 
Hunt’ came out, and excited much inirtli at the expense of the 
Cockney sportsmen. He was for one year editor of ‘ The Gem,* and 
wrote fur it his poem called ‘ JCugeno Aram’s Dream.' 

In the spring of 1831 Hood became the occupier of a house called 
Lake House, belonging to tlie proprietor of Watistead iu J^iSsex, near 
which it was situated. While residing here he wrote Lis novel of 
‘'I'yliiey Hall/ Pecuniary difficulties compidlod him to leave Lis 
pleasant residence, in J 83o. 

Tlie ‘(Jomic Aiiiiiial* having terminated iu 1837, Hood comni('nc(!d 
ihe ]iuhlicatioTi of ‘Hood's Own,' in a series of monthly numbers, in 
8vo, 1838. It consisted cliiefly of selections from the [)rose and poetry 
which he had published in the series of the ‘ Comic Annual,’ with 
several additions. A ]>ortrait of himself, for which lie sat at the 
request of the puhlishcr, is attached to tho work, aut.L is, as he says 
himaelf, a faithful likeness. 

Hood went to the Continent for ihe bencGt of his health, but while 
ill llolliiiid tho uiiwhoieaomo air of the marshes produced an accession 
of illness, which proveil of so daugoroiis a iiiitun) that he was com- 
pelled to rcuiuiii abroad much longer tluin he intended. Ho went up 
the Rhine, and was altogether three years in Germany and three years 
in Belgium. He was in Belgium when he published his ‘ Up tho 
Rhine;’ in tho jireface of whieli, dated December 1, 1 839, he states 
that he constructed it on the groundwork of ‘Humphrey Clinker.' 
Tho work consists of a series of imaginary ietters from a iiypociiou- 
driacal old bachelor, his widowed sister, Lis nejihew, aud a servant- 
maid, who form the imaginary travelling party. Each individual 
writes to a friend iu IhighMid, uiid describes the scenes, manners, aud 
circaiinstuuces, in a mounor suitable to the assumed character. The 
nephew’s remarks seem to embody the opinions and observations of 
Hood himself. The book is illustrated with whimsical cuts iu Hoad's 
usual rougli but effective style, and abounds iu good sense us well as 
humour. 

Hood after w.ards became editor of tlie ‘^ow Moiiihl^'^ Magazine;’ 
after his retirement from which, in 1843, he collected his contributions 
to that work, and, with additions id' prose and poetry, published them 
under the title of ‘ Whimsicalities.' Ho still continued to suffer from 
ill health ; and when the secretary of the Manchester Atheuaoum 
requested permission to place fiis name iu the list of patrons to a 
bazaar, he replied iu a letter of kindly feeling as well as humour, 
datifd “From my Bed, 17, Elm-Tree-road, St. John’s AVood, July 18, 
1843.” Iti 1844 Hood started hia lust periodical, ‘Hood's Magazinu,' 
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and coutjinicd to siifiply llic of its c;on1rilmtioiis tiiJ within about 
u mouth Ijchjro his Thoso who luivo ifjul tlm work, and Lave 

a tswW for vrit, himionr, and character, will not ivndily forRoi Lis 
‘ Scljoolniibtrcas Abroad/ ‘ ^Irs. Gardener,’ and his novel of ‘ Our 
Family/ which w'as iuterrupied by his last ilhiess and death : the last 
chaptei'H were in fact written by him wlieii lie wjis proj»]»ed up by 
pillows ill bed. JJe hud the eonsulutioii, a short time before bis 
death, of liuviii;; a goverutnc:nt pension of 1 UO/. a-ycar, whieb was 
oifered to him hy Sir lioberl I'ecl, transferred at Lis own jvque.st to 
Lis wife. After a L tLargy, wdiich continued four days, he died, 
IVfay >h bs41i. lie was buried on the 10th of May in Kensall Green 
Cemetery. IJood left two children, :i girl and a boy, for whom, with 
his widow, Fooii lifter Ids df‘ath a siib.-cri]»tioii was set on foot, which 
realised u luindsouio sum. 

Jloud w^as undoubtedly a man of genius. Jlis mind w’us stored 
with a viist eolU’Ciiun of materials drawn from a great vnri«*ty of 
suiirccH, but especmliy his own iibservatiiins ; ami he ]iosKC‘Ksed the 
}>ower of working up those inati riidH into comhinutiouB of wit and 
iiumour and ]mthos of the most original and varied kinds. 11 is vigi- 
lance of observation must have been extraordinary. Tiic appearances 
of nature, the forms and n.-agfS of society, great diversity of cha- 
racters, all arts, jirodeHnions, and trade's lie ready in hr: miTid to 
supply the demands of liis rjqtid, siihilc, and versatiJe iinaginutiiui. 
lie bus wit of the Jngiiest qualit3', as original and us abundant os 
Jhjtlei's or (’owley's, drawMi from as extensive an ohservation of 
nature and life*, if not from so wiile a roach of learning, and couibiiied 
with a ri(hiie.ss of hniriour of which Jhitler had little and <’o\vle\’ 
none. Itishiiiijonr is frci|U(*iiti.v as extravagantly broad jls that of 
iLibitlais, but he has H(JUietiines tlie tlel irate touches of Addison. As 
a ]>un.^tiT ho staiids alone. His puns do not consist merely of double 
lucaninp.s of words, » h>w kind of punning of which minds of a h»vv 
order are capable, ami \fith wliieJi his imitators have deluged Fnglish 
eoiniMly and comic literature, hut of iluiihle meanings of words eotn- 
bined with double meanings of sense in sucli a manner as to {frodiiee 
the most oNtraordinary cilects of surprise aiul admiration. Ills ]io\ver 
of exciting laiighler is wondcrf'uJ, his drolh-ry indc.-4;rihahhs iniiiuia- 
ble. iiis pathetic: power is nut equal to his comic, but it is very 
great. Jn some of his ‘ N.'itiunal Tales/ as w’cdl as in his singular 
jioeiii of * Kiigeuc Arum's liream/ he produces an i licet upon the 
feelings wliich is some.iiiiies little less than suhliine. Mils Song of 
the Sliirt/ which he wrrutu a short lime before his death, was a burst 
of poetry aii<l indignant jiassion by W'liicli be ]>ro(luccd tears almost 
iiB ivrcpivssilily as in otber east !■ be proil net s laughter. In bis ‘i'leii 
of the MidHUinnn r J^uirios, Jlcro and Lcandcr, Lycus the Genliiur, luid 
cither 1‘oems,’ he suppuiis a poetic character quite dill'crent from 
ihuso in w'hieli he iisnally appeared. Without ii trace of um’lhiiig 
Unit can be c^idUwl wit or luiinour or punning, he displays a gnieernl- 
jtesK and dclicue}* of fam*^'', a temierness ami s\vc.<‘tiicss of feeling, a 
cdifiieo of diction, :\jid ht-uut.y of versiiicatiuii, which rimder thc;sc 
Hcnoii-: poems cxeceiJiiigly dclirhtfnl ; but Die poctiy is not pootry for 
Ihci many, tboiigh, from its elaborate structure, it may be inferred 
Diut it c.'ost him iniudi labour, if imt much iiiue. As a novedist IJood 
lias coJisidcTabJc faults. His ])agc‘H overilow with the exuheraiicc oi 
liis imagination to such a ilcgree as to iiiieiriq't the course? of the nar- 
rative, and, hy divortifig tlie ri'iidcr’s attention, to weaken his interest 
in the story. Some of tlie characters too arc injured hy wliat may be 
culled the iiitnisivciiie^s of bis wit, by wliich butli the thoughts and 
laiiguago are often i'eudc:red Ic-ss ajipropriato to ilie characters tbau 
they wouhl have been without it. 

The rude but prapbic luid Inunorous sketches by which mum' of his 
comic: w\U'ks aic illiist rated, arc for the most pari very sliglitly eon- 
iieclfcl with the ]>iee.eH to which thc^* are anuoxud, and sci iu to be: 
introdnecd merely for tiie sake of tbo wbiui, as some jiun or odd fancy 
occurred to him. 

JlOOi'T, I’l'/I'Mli COliXl'^LlHS, ono of the tijorI ciiiiiiuMit poets 
siud prOi'C wi iters of llollaiul, was horu on the Itith of Mai'cli iri^^l, 
at Aiiistcidam, where his fatlu-r was au ciiiiiieut burg hennas ter. 
Aftc'r stud^’iiig ut the high-school at Leyden ho travelled tci ital^’, the 
Htiid^' of w'huse literature and jioetry chiefly' ciccupied him during his 
stay there. Gii his rcturu in IhOJ, iiffer an absence of three ^^eurs, he 
X>ublishcd his tragedy of ‘ Granida/ wliich for hnrmonjr and cdogain'o 
of Uietiiiu is still cousiiiercil emo of the choicest B]»ecimens of the 
Dutch hiiiguagi:. Thus he niaj' bo said to have jiolished his native: 
idiom all at once, and to have refined it, from iho bursliuess and stiif- 
noKs in which he. foumi it, into such iiioknliouBness luid iloxibility that 
Le left others mure to imitate than to im]>rove upon. Ho composed 
several other tragedies, and may he itouRldercd iii some degree us the 
fuuiicier c»l‘ the Iliitcli stage. These piecc:s, like those of l.is great 
c'ciiitempornry Vondi l, are all on the Greek n-odel, and intorspoinaed 
with clioriises. JJut it is in his lesser prod iictious, his SMiuucdigte,' 
or amatory compositions, that Houfl disx>hiys most originality'. Many 
of these are replete with Anacreontic iilny^iuliiess, liuiveti.^ and cleguiicse. 
I'louft attained equal celebrity ns a prose writer; for he succeeded in 
the (li 111 cult task of establishing u correet and harmonious style of 
prose, of which his Mlistory of the Nctberlauds’ is e.'ctcomed u model, 
remarkable botii fur its ])m*ity and its vigour. llouft was twico 
married : his first wife died in 1 024, his second survived him. In her 
society and that of his numerous friends the lust twenty years of his 
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life were ]jas!<c:d iu lettered ea«je ami enjoyment. His chateau at 
Miiidcu was tlie rendezvous of all who were disLinguislied for talents. 
Ue died May 2l8t, lti47. 

iroofiE, PETKR DE, was bom about 1G13, but the place of bis 
birth is uncertain, as well as the master under whom he studied, 
though Home say it was Jjt:igbem. At all events it is evident from his 
works that ho had studied in some good school. ‘‘ liis pictures,” says 
iJr. Waagen, are si striking proof that au ai'List has but to produce 
Komctliing excellent, even in a lower department of tbo art, in ol der 
to make bis works liigbly attrsictive. For tbo actions in wbieb his 
persons are engaged are in general very indiflcront, tlie faces monoto- 
nous and vacant, and the execution often oarnless; but then be undei'- 
slaiids bow to represent the eflccts of the light of the sun in the most 
marvellous force and idearness, and to avail biiiiHelf, with the liuost 
tact, of all the advantages of Ids art by soft gradations and striking 
Contrasts.'' His pictures, of wliich there arc some capital specitiieriB 
in England, sell at high prices. There is no work by him in either the 
National or the Dulwich Gallorj'. 

HOOGEVEJ'IN, IIEMiy, was born at Leyden in Janiuiry 1712. 
His ])aruijtH, who Avere in humble oircii instances, scut him to the 
gyiimaKiiim in his native town, where, like many other persojis who 
liave distinguished tlicMUf-'elvi H in afrer-iife, he (lid not at first make 
mueh pro/rresH in his siudie.-. ISut us he advaiiecd to maturity hi-' 
merit became :ip)iareiii, and bo was iifjpointed at the age* of twenty 
co-director of iho school of tiorinchem, ami in the following y’car 
(IV.'I.'i) was ]iluced at the bead of the gymnasium lit Woordcii. He 
Jillod snccos.dvely the ollicij f)f rector at the gyninasiiinis of Kuilen- 
burg, Lrcd.i, Dort, and Ji'. lft, at the hist of which x»lac:e3 he died in 
171)1. 

Tlu^ principal work of lIoogcvoLm is a tivatise on the Greek 
I 'articles (2 vols. 'Ito, Leyd., 3 7t>h)* '^f tvhieli au aliriilguient was 
made by Schiit/. (Lcip., ISOci). He also published an edition of N^iger 
on the <j*rei k J'ariicley, with iiiinioroiis miles ; but neither tliis work 
nor liis treatise on the (iieck .1 'articles give us a high opinion of hi.'. 
schol:ir.ship. A usiful woik of Hoogovceii, entitl*:(l ‘ J>icfcion:irium 
Analugienm Liiiguu* •Gneca?/ Av;is ]iublished after Jiis death at Cam- 
bridge, in liSUO. Tills diciionaiy is merely :i list of the words in the 
Greek language, arranged in aljihabetieal order, according to their final 
letters. All word.s with the same termination of course come togetlier, 
and thus ii c(.im)ians(m can he iiistitutcd between tliciu, Avliich often 
Icails to valuabh: etymuilogical results. 

*Ht)()K, JAMES Clj.UilvJI, A,R.A. From choice of .subjeels or 
manm*r of trt'atineiil, it oft 'ii liapjieiis that paiuturs, highly esteeintsl 
by' their brother-artists, :iiid witll known to the admirers and stiideiiis 
of art, are slow 1o catch the, popular (yc : so it htis l‘een with Mr. 
Hook. While, his pictures year after year li:ivo shown great ainl 
steadily-increasing artistic kiiovvledgt*, and a highly cultivated mind, 
ami though they have .'^ecurofl high prol'ession.al I’eeogiiitioii, tliey have 
I'aileil to will for the p:iiiitcr hiLherto much notice iieyoijil art eircle.s. 
lli'i earlier picture.-i, lu'siiles fiortraits, were, eiiielly of Itdiati Bubjecf..s ; 
admirably ]>ainte(t, aihi sliowinga range of reading beyond that usual 
ameiig English artists, :ia Aveli as much ohservutioii. but having liLtli: 
gene] al iiiierest.. Of tlie.>e, among the more iniportaiit were — ‘ I'aqi- 
jdiilu.s relating bis Stoi-y/ exhibited in tJio Koyal Academy in l^l-l : 
‘Otho JV. <»f Florenco and the Maid Gaiildrada,' I.SIS; ‘Jliaiica 
Capello/ ‘.A Dreamof Venice/ ami * lva:ape of J‘'raiicc.seo do 

t'lirrara,* LSoU; ‘Rescue of tlie lirides of Venice/ l.'rjol ; and the 
‘li-eturn of 'J’orclh)/ In these pictures the iiilhieiice of the 

iiniiiter’s admiration of 8ir CharK'.s Easthiki:, on wIiom: styde that of 
Hook Avos evidently formed, Avas especially manifest; V>ut it was 
scarcely' less evident in his iShakH}ieriau ami hisiurical Avorks, siieli as 
‘Othello's Fii*st SiiKpiciun/ IMli; ‘The iJefcat of Shylock/ ISnl ; 

* 1 Itliello's 1 )e.scL'iptioii of Desdemona/ 1 S.’»2 ; and ‘ The ( Miovalier Rayard 
Avoiiuded at Jlroscia/ LSIS), ono of Hook’s best historical work.s, 
and that Avhieh secured Idzii his election into the Royal Academy, 
iSome of Ids later works of thi.s order, as ‘The Time of the I'ersccutiuii 
of the (.'lirisliaii li't:formcr.s in I'.iris ' (ISo-J), have showu a more self- 
ivJiaut style; while his latest scrifitiiral pieci*, ‘ (hMt.itudc of the Mother 
of Musc.s for the Safety of her Gliild ’ (Irtoo), is alijuroughJy udzidniblo 
AA'ork, oriental in cliaracLer, original ns well as chaste in style, and 
reverential iu feeling. Tii 18o4 Mr. Hook struck into a new path. Ho 
had been studying i'higlish country life and scenery, and, as the result, 
he sent to the Academy exhibition somo ]>ictnix*s in Avliich iiguros of 
a moderate size Avere very Jin})pily intrudueod in combination with 
] astonil and sea-sido lam i scapes, so that each helped the other (ns in 
t'ollins's bettor Avorks) to tell the story. This vein be lias pursued ; 
iiiul, judging from the specimens which be sent to the exhibition 
of IMoti, thei'e cun bo little doubt that it will bo in evory kuuso a 
proiliablc one. Among his jirudiictions in this line may ho named, 
‘The Market Mbniing/ and * The Shepherd Boy%’ J.Soii ; ‘ThoRmin- 
blea ill the Way/ ‘A Pas.-iiig (.-loinJ,’ * VV’elcoiiic Romiy Lass/ and 
‘The Fishcriiiau's Good Night/ Though of a homely clasa, 

they exhibit all the careful painting, harmonious colouring, ami 
relincd taste of his more pretentious works, and tliey arc tkoiougbly 
English iu character, j\li. Hook avub elected an Associato of the Royal 
Acfidemy iu H>o(). 

HOoK, THEODORE EDWARD, was born on ibe 22ud of Septem- 
ber ITvjy, iu Charlotte-tlreet, Rodlbrd-squure, Londuii, lie was the 
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fidii of JameB Hook, a musical composer of sotiio celebrity in his c]ay» ; 
by his iirst wife (Miss Maclden), a beautiful, accomplished, and excel* 
lent woman. There was only one other child by that uiaiTiagci 
Dr. Janies Hook, dean of Worcester, who was bom in 1778, and died 
oil the fjth of February IS 28. Dr. Hook married a daughter of Su* 
.lames h^irqiihar, physician, in 1T07 ; and wrote two musical pieces, 
‘Jack of Newbury’ (179;>) and ‘Diamond cut Diamond' (1707), which 
were never printed ; and two clev»'r novels, ‘ Pen Owen ’ and ‘ Percy 
Mallory,’ wliich have been republished. Theodore Hook's mother 
die<l ill 1S(12, while he W’as yet a school-boy at Harrow. His father 
ilid not semi him again to school after tlio funeral ; and not long 
after awards he married again. 

Theodore Hook \ras a handsome boy, and remarkably clever; he 
had a line oar, was an expert performer on tlie pianoforte, had a sweet 
and pow'erlul voice, and sang a ]iathetic song well and a comic; song 
delightfully. ITis father was employed at Vaiixhall and the theatres, 
anil Theodore wrote songs ibr him, and Hometitiies com]ioBeil the airs. 
The stripling soon received a free adinissiou before the curtain and 
behind it, and had his share of his fatlior’s profits. His brother, who 
had taken his degrees at St. Id ary ’s Hall, Oxford, and was then 
advancing in the Church, seeing the danger to whicli the young man’s 
character whk exposed in this career of dissipation, persuaded his 
father to send him to the universitv, and the future dc'an went with 
liim to be entered at Oxbinl. Ihit in orde.r to go through a prescribed 
course of reading, ho was not to commence his residence at the uni- 
versity till aff(T the expiration of a couple of ttTiiiH, and lie ivt.iiriie<1 
with hiri brother to lioinlon. He immediately hi t alxnit writing an 
(i]ieratie farce, ‘ 'fhe Soldier’s iieturu ’ (1 805), which was very snceesHful, 
.ind he gave up all tliougliLs of tlie iiiiiverHity. lit; afterwards wrote 
several tit.her sucfcssl'ul opc;ratie pieetJH and fareos : — ‘(Jateh him W'lii» 
can,* iMMi; ‘’J’he Iiivi.-^ihlo Girl/ J SOli ; ‘ ’rekeli,’ iMKi; ‘'I’he Foftreas,* 
ls«)7; ‘ Miisie Mail,’ 1M»S ; ‘ Siege of St. liiicntiii,’ ISOS: 'Killing no 
Mnnler,’ 1M)!>; ‘Safe and Sound,* ISup; ‘ Aas-ass-inativui,* JSld: ‘The 
AVill, or the Widt»w,’ IMO; ‘Trial by Jury,’ ISl 1 ; ‘ Darkmws Vi-ihle,’ 

1 .d 1. In I Mill (he \va.s then only twenty) he made his first essay as a 
iiovi'h.st by the puhlic.ilioii of ‘Tlie Man of Sorrow,’ under the 
aHHunu'il name tif Alfred Allandale, Kaq. It wa^^ a very iliinsy w'ork. 
and had no success. His lift; at this time was a series of riotous 
bufVotmt'ries. In 1 80!l ho played tdl’ one «»f the nitjst ainlaeious and 
I'ceklrKS hnaxtfs t)ii rccoid, which is known a.s tins ‘ Heruers-strect 
Hoax.* Ni^t only Iforners-stroet, hut all the streets connected with 
it, were reiulcrotj almost inqiasHahh; hy vtfhieles of all thsscriptioiis 
l.'uicn with goods of all kinds, from tiie iioavicst t<i tins lightest; and 
persons of all ranks and professions, iiielinliiig the etiniiiiaiitlcr-in- 
chiuf, !ho Archbishop td* Caiiterhiiry, and the iurtl mayor, received 
invitations, and must t>f tliein attentlod. 

Hook was tfvtm at this peritid (iisliiiguished for his conversational 
powers, hut his talent as an ‘ inipiuvisatore’ is tlescribod as marvellous. 
Me was the coTiipariitiii of tlic fir^t Cliarles Matthews; and Mi’h. Matthews, 
in her ‘ J\l(!iimirs ’ of Jior husband, relates numerous iiisterices, not only 
of Hook’s displays of improvisation, but of tho feats of Tuiniicry' which 
tliey iilnyed <»n' separately and conjointly. Hook was iiivitcid te perform 
Isiforo tJie Prince licgent, wlio was .-o much delighted, that after some 
similar exhibitions at l^ady Hertford’s and elsew'herc, the llegeiit 
declared th.at “ sometiiiiig must be doiu! for Hook and late in 1812 
.something was done for Jiiin : — ho was appoiiitfsl A ccomptiiut- General 
and 'I’n^af'urer to the Colony of tho .M.inritius, with a salary and 
allowances amouiiliiig to nearly a-year. Ho roaelied his destina- 

tion on tho Pth of (»ctober l^ld, being llion only twonty-five years of 
age. Tin* climate, tho society, tlie amiiHeiiieiitH, everything clelighted 
him, and he indulged in tho most lavish expenditure. Towards the 
close of 1817, General Fari|uhar, tho governor, sailed for Hngland, and 
Major-General Hall was sworn in as depuly-govoruur during his abseuee. 
All examination of tlio accounts and state of the ti'oa.sary took place, 
and the report of tho exauiiuers declar** ! that everything was correct. 
So*»n afterwards however a niiiii of the name of Allan, wlio was in tho 
treasury department, made a declaration that, he knew and had long 
known that there was a (leficicncy of 87,00^ dollars. Further examiua- 
tioTiB took place, more deiicicucios were di.scovi?red, and the i'esull was 
that 1 look was arrested on the Dth of March 1818; all hi.s property 
was seized, and ho W'as sent hairk to hhiglaiid in custody. The ship 
reached Portsmouth in January 181 P, and the documents were sub- 
iiiittf'd to the law-olliccrs of the crown. The attorney -geiienil'.s report 
was, that though Hook might be liable to a civil prosecution for debt, 
there was no ajipareiit ground for a o-iniiiial ]>roHecutioii, and ho wa.s 
set at liberty with only two gold moliurs in his pocket. He took a 
small cottage in Somci^s Town, and forined eonueetioiis with iiews- 
}>apcrs and Tn<igaziiie.s, by which 1 h; was enabled to su]>p1y hiiii.self 
with tilt; pre.sent iiieans of subsistence, lb- lived in obscurity, ami w;is 
known only to a few of his old .associates, .such as Matthews, Terry, 
Tom Hill. 

In 1S20 Sir Walter Scott w'as in Loudon, and, dining one day with 
his old friend Terry, met there Matthew.^, and, for the first time. Hook. 
Tlio inquiry into Hook's defalcation was still before the audit-board, and 
tlio proce*;dings were rcju'eseiited to Scott as a cruel persecution ; he 
wa.s much pleased with Hook's i'onversatioiial ptnvers; tlioy were both 
slaiinch Tories ; and Scott having soon afUrwards been applied to by 
a iioblcnmn of influcuco to recoTiiiueud an editor for a provincial iic\v.s 


paper, ho named Hook. Hook however was not dostineil for provincial 
celebrity. I'lie ‘ John Hull ’ newspaper was eatablishod, with Hook for 
its editor. The career of tlie ‘John Hull’ is well known; its attacks 
uptiii tjuoeu C-aroliiie and her siipporter.*^, its virulence, its personalities, 
and tho talent which raised its circiilatitm to so great a height. Hook, 
in ite prosperous state, reccivetl full 2000/. a year from it; and though 
its circulation gradually diminished, he denved a considerable profit 
frtnii it up to the time of bis death. Meantime the Whigs took care 
that the inquiry before the au<Ut-boanl should not he dropped ; and 
the roHiilt wa»<, that at firnt the balaticu found against him was 20,000/., 
which on further investigation was reduced to 15,000/., and at last' the 
extent was issued for 12,000/. Hook admitted at an early date that 
tho deficiency wa.s PU00/.,hut afterwanls asserted that a strict scrutiny 
would have struck oil' 8000/. from that sum. Thore is no proof of 
actual ]iecuhition on the part of Hook ; but there is jiroof that be 
himself and his oilicers kejit the treasury books with the most culjiahlo 
and scandalous carelessness, and that tlie keys of the trcaauru-chost 
were frequently left with underlings while ho was absent on pleasure 
excursions. In August 1828 ho was arrested under a writ of b^xchc- 
quor, his property was sold, and realised about forty pounds, and ho 
was taken to a spunging-house in Sliiro-lane, l^’Ieot-stroot, where he 
remained till April 1821, whence he was transferred to the Rules of 
the King's Roneh, and he remained there till May 1825, when he was 
released frfuii cuistvidy, but with an intimation that the crewii aban- 
doned nothing of its claim for the debt Ho then took a cottage at 
l’utii€;y. 

Hook puhlldicd hi.'^ first series of ‘Hayings and Doings’ in h'ebrnary 
1.821, while eonCined in the Hpuiigiiig-hoiise, and his diary ivcorils the 
profit, to liave lieeii 2tt0()/., and lie realised sums almost as largt; by the 
novels anil other works which he ptihiiahed in rapid succession after- 
wards. I’lic following i.s a Iwt of Llic whole of them : — ‘Hayings and 
r>oiiigs,’ First Serie.i, o voD., 1.821; Second Scries, .*) vols.. 182.5; 
Third Series, :* a'oL*.. 1828 ; ‘Maxwell,’ J a^oIs., I8;J0; ‘Jiifo of Sir 
David i»;iird,’ 2 vols. Svo, 1822; ‘Parson’s Daiigliter/ 2 voD,, 1832; 
‘Love and I Vide,’ 2 vols.. I s:’,3 ; ‘Gillicrt Gurney,’ 2 vols., 1835; 
‘Jack Ilrag,* 2 vols., 1827 ; ‘lUiths, Deaths, and Alfirriages,' 2 vols., 
1823 ; 'Gunu;y Marn* il,’ 2 vols,, i82l» ; ‘ iVi'CCpts and I'rae.tice,’ 2 vols., 
1810; ‘Fathers and Sons,' 2 vols., 1.8 iu; ‘ rerogriiie Jiiinee,* 2 vols., 
1.841 ; some inoiiths alter hi.4 death. Tn lS2ti lu; bee.iirie editor of tho 
‘New Monthly Magazine,' and ‘tlilbert Gurney,’ ‘Gurney .MiirriecV 
‘IVcccpts anil IVactici;,’ and ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ were originally pub- 
lished in periodical portions in tliat work. He also wrote ‘Kelly’s 
Remiiii.sceiir:es,’ from Kelly’s notes, in 1.82i(i, Avithont remuneration, 
and tticriily out of kindness to his old friend. 

Wliilc residing at Putney he gradually mi.xeil more and more freidy 
in society; and in 1827 took a lioiiso iu (Mcvcdaiid Row, St. JamcH’s, 
AA'hicli has since hecii the reside.iice of a AVealthy nobleman ; lio became 
a membi;r of diveu's first rate (!hibs, received invitations IVoiii persons 
of the highest distiuctinn, in town and country, and ran himself 
rapidly and deeply into debt, iiotwif h.standing the large sniiis which 
iio obtained by his literary liib(»ur.^ J.’*y his uinhitious and criniiiiid 
extravagance, Avhicli ho supplied at a ruinous expense of labour of 
mind and body, hi.s constitution, cxcrllt nt as it was originally, was 
compJi;tely broken uj». In July 1841, when diiiiug at RrompLoii, lie 
Avas observed to be uiiAvcll, and as lie .-itood with the' colloi; in his 
liaiid, turned Hurhleuly to tho inirroi*. and said, *^Ay, 1 sci; 1 look us 
I am ; done up in purt*e, in mind, and in body too at last.” 

From tliat time lie wa.s confined to his house. About the iniddlo 
of Augii.'-t lu; r(;qiie.steil the Rev. Mr. Gleig, cha[)laiii of Ghi^lsca 
Hospibii, who was an old acrpiaintaiice, but had never been at his 
liouHC, to pjiy him a visit. Ho did so, and being known to the rervant 
us n elorgymaii, was admitted Avithout aunouncemeut. Hook aams 
honio what confused at being caught in dishabille, but after a moment's 
]iauBe observed, “Well, you sec me as i am at last — all tlio bucklings 
and paddings, and AA'anhings, and hriL.*«hings, dropt for over — a poor 
old gn^y-lieaded man, Avith my belly about my kuees.” He had 
latterly been nmcli madc-iii). He died August 24, 1841, in the fifiy- 
Uiird year of his age. ilis noA'cl of ‘Gilbert <lurney ’ contains a sort 
of autobiography of hini.sclf. 

While living at Somers Town he had become acipiainted with a 
young Avumaxi, and by her he had i^ix children ; she was respectable, 
and ho always behaved Weil to h(;r, but lu; had not the moral courage 
to marry hoi, though, aceordiiig to his diary, he had soinotiines 
thoughts of doing flo. A. few hundred pounds were .subscribed for 
her and tho ehildreii after Nook's dcalli. lie was a good-natured man, 
and Avilling to do acts of kiiulnesM, but he liud no moral jirinciple 
sufficiently strong to restrain the. impulses of the inoiueut. 

Hook's conversational power Avas greater than his power as a AA'ritcr. 
Ilo Ava.s an alniirahlo narrator, ahoiinded in .sniart s.'iying.'i, Avliicli, if 
not of the highest quality of Avit and hiimonr, were so said as iu 
appear the best things ever uttered, and lie could intermix serious 
reuiarks full of good sense and ilorived from a wide uh.4ervation of 
life. His noA'cls are not of a high onicr; tliey enntain indeed 
excellent de.scriptions of the A'arioiis forms of life witli Avhieh ho had 
been conversant, rapid Vmt striking sketches id* character, and luugli- 
ablc extravagances, conveyed in a clear, Uncut, and often pictiire.^que 
style. H e was well calculated for a popular writer, but is nut likely 
to Continue popular long. Ills novels will shm-tly share the fate of 
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liiR dminatic |uecog, and bo forgotten. His satirical poems are little 
bettor than cloggrol, and the poiiits. now that the circumstances which 
gave riso to thorn liuvc paBsed away, seem very Ijlunt indeed: his 
power in thcHO poems was generally in the coarseness of his invectives, 
not in satirical wit, of which indued ho hod little, and that of inferior 
quality. 

{(Imiricrltf Hevlm, May 1842, an entertaining and instructive 
article, written in a fair spirit, by one who knew Hook well, reprinted 
in Murray’s JtaUway Heading; and Life and Remains of Theodore 
Jhtok, by the Kev. R. II. Barham.) 

* UKV. WALTER FAUQUHAU, T)J)., is the sou of the 

Re\’. James Hook, Dean of Wonrester. He was educated at Winchester 
College, and at Christchurch, Oxford, where lie gnuluatod in 3 821. 
After being fur some time curate at Wliippiughaiu, Islu of Wight, ho 
was ap[>oiuted in 1827 lecturer at 8t. Philip’s Church, Birmingham. 

T 11 1829 he became vicar of Trinity Churcii, (i<ivoutry. In ]8;i7 he 
was chosen vicar of Leeds, which oflicc ho still retains, and is also 
rural dean, ])reboiiilary of IJiicolii, and chaplain in ordinary to the 
queen. Dr. Hook has greatly distinguished iiiinsoir in the pariah of 
Leeds by liis activity and usefulness, as well in the [jorforuiaiico of 
his clorical duties as by his successful ellbrts to cxUiid oflucatioii 
among the poiinT classes. He was also one of the promoters of the 
Act of l*arliaiiii?iit fur the division of populous parishes, and is a 
inoiiiber of tins couimisshiu foj- that purpose. His own pariah Wiis 
divided under tli*; Act, and liis own income thereby greatly reduced. 
I’lio parish church of St. Teter, Leeds, was njbiiilt at an oxpeiiso of 
30,000^., and w*is eousccratisd Sofit. 2, LSdl, by the Bishop of ilipon. 
In 18.01, on the tenth aimiveraary of the cousucrsition, he preached a 
sermon, in wbicli lie stated tliat thirbien new churches had been erected 
in the parish in as many years, that others w'ere huilaiiig, .anil that 
schoohrooins had been jiruvidod for 10,00(1 children. In 1850 Dr. 
Loiigley, bishfip of Jlipon, <jn takiui; leave of tlie clergy <»f his diocese, j 
stated that twenty churcbos had then been built in Leeds through the 
exertions of Dr. 1 look. 

Dr. Hook is tlio author of several works, of which the following are 
the most important: — 'An Kcclosiaatical Biography, containing the 
Lives of Ancient F.athcrs and Modern Divines, intcirspersod with 
Kotiee.s of Horoties and SchiBUiatic.s, forming a Brief Uistoi'y of the 
Church in every Ago,’ 8 v<»ls, 12mo, T^mclon, i845-fj2; ‘A Church 
Dicthmary,* Svo, 7th ed., LS.'il. This work nrigiimlly appeared in 
inoiithly tracts, intended to explain to the author’s parishiuiierB the 
more important doctrines of the church and the fundamental truths 
of the (Hiristiaii rtdigioii. As the circulation was lui’ge, lie was induced 
to alter and extend his ]>lari ho as to render it a work of more general 
utility than was at lirst d*‘Higucd. ' Sermons suggostetl by the Miracles 
of our Lord ami Saviour Jesus Christ,* 2 vols. 12mo, 1847 ; ' (Jn the 
Meaus of rendering more elfectuid the I'kiucatioii of the I'eople,’ Svo, 
lOtli ed., IHfil ; ‘ The Three Boibrmations, 8vo, 3rd ed., 18;V1 ; ‘iUs- 
coursi'H bearing on the Controversies of the Day/ Svo, Ltmdoii, 1853; 

• I'atiiily rrayers,’ 18qtto ; * Ihivate rrayers/ iMuo; ‘(liureh of Englam 
Yiiidicateil’ (sermons), J2iiio; ‘Seruiousat Oxford,* 12ino; ‘Last Days 
of our Lord’s Ministry/ 12mo. Dr. Hook is also the author of several 
HermmiH which li.ive been publislied separately, and has edited some 
useful d«!Votional works written by otlio's. 

HOOKE, NATH. VN ILL, died in 1704. Wo arc ignorant of tlio 
jilaceaiid time of his birth. He was a Roman Catholic, enjoyed the 
friendship of I’upe, and was intimate with most of his eminent literary 
eoutemporaries. Ho is said t<i have lost his fortune in the South Sea 
Hcheiiie. The work by wliicli Ibioke is priueipally known is entitled 

* Tlio Ri>mim History, from the Building of Rome to the Ruin of the 
Commonwealth,* which was originally published in 4 voLs. 4to, i7'>3 
1771, and though now of little value has beeu frecpieiiLly reprinted. 
I'his work is little else than a trauHlutioii of the classical writers on I 


having Bont a oopy of liia ^ Cometo^aplila * to Mr. Hooke, the latter, 
in return, Bent JlevelitiB a deacription of his now dioptric telescope, 
which led to a dispute wherein several of tlie members of the Royal 
Society afterwards became involved. [Hevkliub,] In 1G77 he tsuc* 
I coeded Oldenburg as Bccretary to the Society. In 1G91 he was 
created Doctor of Physic, by a warrant from Archbishop Tillotsoii. 
He died at Gresham College in 1702, in his sixty-eighth year, cxhauste l 
by loiig'Coutiuuod and iiieri tor ions exertiouH in the cause of science. 
His funeral was attended by all the members of the Iboyal Society, 
and his remains wore interred in the church of St. Helen, Bishopgato 
Street In his ]ierson liooko was short of stature, thin, and crooked. 
Ho seldom retired to bed till two or throe o'clock in tho morning, 
and frequently pursued his studies during the whole night. His 
inventive faculty was surprisingly great, but he was chieHy charac- 
terised by his mechanical turn and his great sagacity in discovering 
the general laws of plienouiena, in proof of whicli it will l>e siifricient 
to give the following extract from a paper eotumuuic.ated by Dr. 
Huoko in Hi?*! ('I*hil. Trans.,* No. 101, p. 12), entitled *An Atteui])L 
to prove the Motion of tlie Earth from Observation,' wlicreiu lie saj's 
“he will exjdaiu a system of the world diOeriug from any yet known, 
but answering in all things to the common rules of mechanical 
motions, which system depends upon three Huppositioiis, 1. That 
all celestial bodies wliatsoever have an attraction or gravitating 
power towards their own centres, whereby they attract not 011I3' 
tboir own jiarbs and keep them from Hying from tliom (as we may 
observe the earth to do), hut also all other eelestial bodies that are 
within tho Hphero of tlioir activity. 2. That all bodies what- 
soever that are put Into a direct and simjde motion will so con- 
tinue to move forward in u straight line till tliey .are by soniit iiniro 
eildctual ]to\ver deflected and bent into a motion that de.scrjbt:s some 
curved lino. 3. That these ntti'activo powers are so miioli the mure 
jiowiu'ful ill operating, by how much nearer tlit! body wrought u[ion is 
to their own ecntriis/’ *• Tliis,” ob.s(»rves Mr. Bai'lr>w (* Eiic}’. Metro.,* 
art. ‘ Astronomy ’), “ w:is a very precise enunciation of a proper 
phi! osojdiical theory.'* The works hdt by Dr. lloolci are too niiinc- 
rous to mention here; but the reader will find a complete list of 
those ]mblis1ied during his liietinn*, anti also of his f>usthumuus 
works, ill Ward’s * Lives of the Gresham Prores.sors.* 

Hooker, utherwLe VOWJ'iLL, JOHN, an English historian, burn 
at Exeter about 1.521. Uis father, i hi belt Htiokor, was iiiayoi- of that 
city in 152'.^ John Hooker w'us bred utClxford, but whether in Exeter 
or Uorinis Christi College, Wood was iinccrtam. He afterwaril.-t tra 
ytdletl ill OiTiiiany, and studied law at (!ologiiu. Soon after bis I'cturn 
to iOngland in L5.54, he was matie chaiubttrlain of his native city, being 
tlio llr.st person who held that office. Ht^ was subsciiuently sent nitu 
Irekuid upon the aflhirs of Sir Peter Carew, and was elected burgess 
fur Atlicury in tho imrliarntmt of 1.5(»8. In J.57i lie repnistmtcd E\c.ter 
in tint jiarliaiuent of England. His printed works wore: — 1. 

Order and Usage of Kee^iiug of the J’arliarnciits in England,* Ito, 
Loudtin, 1572; writien for the ])iiriiOi-c of regulating and eoutliietiiig 
j the proceedings of the purliaiiicut of li chind. 2. * The Iwcnts of 
I I’oinols ur Blaming Stars made il]>uu the Sight of the Con tot Pagania, 
which appeared in November and December, 1 .’i77,’ 4to, Loudon, 1.577. 
^3. ‘The Description of the (ht Lie of Excester/ 4to. 4. ‘ A Pauiphha 
of the OUices and I )uties of everic particular sworno Officer of tho 
Ciltic of Excostor,’ 4 to, London, 1.581. .5. ‘A Catalogue of the Bishops 
of Exeester,' 4to, London, 1584. *J'ho three lust articles were rejiriuled 
together at Exeter, 4 to, 17()5, Hooker was also the principal editor of 
lloliuslied'H ‘Chronicles' in 158(>, which he greatly augmented and 
coutiuiicid, mi>re particularly in what relateil to Ireland. He aLu 
added to llolLnshed a trauskitiou of Giraldus Caiiibroiisis. He died in 
ItiOl, and was buried in the cathedral of Exeter. (Wood, .1/4. Ox., 
last iulition, vol. i., ]>. 713 ; Herbert, I'yiiogr, Antig,; Prince, WorUtits 


Jiomaii history ; and in those parts which relate to the contests 
between the I'niriciaiis and Plebeians the author defends the cause of 
the luttiT with as much })artialit.y as Midilleton, in his ‘ Life of Cicero,* 
had supported the side of the former. Hooke also piiblisl umI a work 
ou the Roman Senate iu answer to Dr. MiddleLou’s and Dr. Cha])maii's 
treatises on the same Hubjcct, 175S; uiui traiibhited from the French 
tho ‘ liifo of Feiielou,' 1723, and Ramsay ’a ‘Travels of Cyrus/ 1739. 

]lDt.»KE, RDBERT, was bom July 18, 1()3.“», at Freshwater, iu the 
Isle of Wight, of wliich parish his father was then iiiini-stor. After 
loaviug Wi!stiiiiustcr Schtiol, where he had been placed under the care 
Ilf Dr. Biirtby, be entered Christcl lurch, Oxford, in the ye.-ir l(»;"i3; ami 
hhurtly afterwards, having bueu introduced to the Philosophical 
[Society of Gxford, we learn that he was eiigagial to ubsist i)r. Wallis 
ill his cijcmical expori 111 nils, and that he subsecjiiently served Air. 
Robert Boyle in a isimilar capacity. in HiG2 ho was appointed 
curator of experiments to the 1 Loyal Society ; and when that body 
was iucorporatod by charter the following year, Mr. Hooke \wi» one 
of those Fellows who were lir.st iiomiuaied by the council. (Thoni- 
Hou’a ‘Hist, of tho Royal Society,’ appendix iv.) In ll>d4 he 
succeeded Dr. Dacrcs as professor of geometry iu Oresham College ; 
and two years after, having proilnccd a plan tor rebuilding the city 
of Loudon, which had boon rt*.ceiitly destroyed by lire, he received 
the Hppulutiueut of city surveyor, and from tho eiiiuliiineuls of that 
oifice ho Bubsoqueutly acquired eoiisidorabio wealth. (W'ard's ‘ Lives 
of the Gresham Professors,’ London, 174t>, fol.) Izi 1008, Huvelius 


vf Oevon : Tanner, JiiLL Rrit. Jlth.) 

HOuKER, Ultdl ARD, was lioru at i loavy tree, near E.\etor, about 
1553, according to AValtou, or about Easter, 1651, according to Wood. 
I By the kindness of his uncle, John Hooker, chamberlain of Exeter, he 
: obbiineil a better educatiuu at sclmoi than his parernts could have 
alibrded; and he was afterwards introduced by tho same relative tu 
I the notice of Biohup Jewel, who ]irucured him iu 1507 a clerkship in 
: (’orpus Christi College, Gxford. In December 1573 he became a 
> scholar of that college, aiitl a fcdlow and muster of arts in 1577. In 
' 1579 lie was n[ipointed lecturer on llehrew in the iiiiivorsity, and iu 
I Goto her of tho same year he was expelled his eolh^ge, witli Dr. Johu 
; ReyiiuhU and three other fellows, but restored the Haine mouth. In 
I about two years he took orders, and was appointod to preach at Paul's 
j Cross. On this occasion he lodged with Mr. Johu Churchiuan, whose 
I daughter Joan he married iu the following year. “ This huly,** Isaak 
I Walton say.'!, brought him neither beauty nor jiortion.” His fellow- 
ship being vacated by his marriage, he was f^Htosented to the living of 
Jh'aytun-Beauchamp, in Bucks, by John Cherry, Estj., in 1584. Here 
he recfived a visit from au old pupil, Edward Soiidys, who took pity 
ou his jiovcrty, and obtained from his father, the Archbishop of York, 
a pr(iuii;^e of preferment for him. Through tlio archbishop’s iuflucuce 
ho vriL-i appointed Afaster of the Temple in 1585. Hero he booauie 
eugagt'd ill a controversy on church discixiliue uud some points of 
doctrine with Walter Travers, afternoon lecLiiror at tho Temple, who 
had been urduiiiod by the Prosbytory at Antwerp, and held most of 
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the opinions of the divines of Geneva. Travers ffeing silenced by 
Archbinbop Whitgift, appealed to the privy-oouncU, but without sue* 
cess. His petition to Ae council was publiahed, and answered by 
Hooker. Travers had many adherents in the Temple, and it was their 
opposition, according to Izoak Walton, which Induced Hooker to 
commence his work on the * Laws of Ecclesiastioal Polity.* Finding 
that he had not leisure at the Temple to complete that work, ho 
applied to Whitgift for removal to a more quiet station, and was 
accordingly presented to the living of Boscombe in Wiltshire in 1591. 
On tho 17ih of July in the same year he was made a prebendary of 
Salisbury. At Boscombe he finished four books of the ' Eoclosiastical 
Polity,’ wliicli were published in 1594. On the 7th of July 1595 ho 
was presented by the queen to the living of Bishopshoume in Kent, 
which he held till his death, on the 2nd of November 1(300. He was 
interred in the church at iiiHliopshourne, where a monument was 
afterwards erected to his memory by Sir William Cowper. 

Honker’s manner was grave even in childhood ; the mildness of his 
temper was proved by hi^ mcjderation in controversy ; and his piety 
and learning procured him the general cRteem of his eontemporarioR. 
His great work is his defence of the constitutiou and discipline of tho 
(Ihurch of England, in eight books, under the title of * The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical l*olity.* This work obtained during the author's lifetime 
the praise of a jiope (Clement YIII.) and a king (James I.), and has 
over since been looked upon os one of the chief bulwarks of the Cliurcli 
of England and of ccclesiaatical establiabmeutB iu general. As a work 
of solid learning, profound rcKisoning, and breadth and sustained dignity 
of stylo, it is indeed beyond praise ; but the common o]>jcction is a 
just one, that Hooker’s reasoning is too frequently that of an advocate. 
Tho ])ublicatio]i of the first four books has been mentioned above; the 
fifth was published iu 1597. lie completed tho last three hooka, but I 
they were not published till sovurul years after his death. The account I 
which Walton gives of the mutilation of the last three books is very 
improbable, and little doubt can bo entertained of their authonticity, 
though they ore cttrtainly imperfect, and probably not in tlio condition 
iu which lie left them. 

Besides tho 'Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Hooker loft some tracts and 
sermons. The latest and beat editions of his works are those x>i*inted 
at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

* HOOKKli, »SIU WILLIAM J.ACKSON, an eminent botanist, was 
bon^ in the year 1785 at Norwich. He was originally destined for 
trade, but his love of botany induced him early in life to make a tour 
in Iceland, for the purpose of studying its natural history. He 
unfoiiunately lost the whole of his collection, hut iu 1 809 lie publishod 
his ' Tour in IcelaTid,* in which he gave an account of tho plants of 
that island. Ho subsequently devoted bimself entirely to tho pursuit 
of botany, and has published a great variety of valuable works in 
different departments of this science. In 1812 he published the first 
part of his ' Monograph on the British JuTigorniannia)/ which was com- 
pleted in 1810. In this year he also undertook the continuation of 
Curtis's ' Flora Londiiieiisis,’ in which a varioty of new plants were 
described. In 1818, in conjunction with Dr. Taylor, be published the 
'Miiscologia Britaunica/ in which for tho first time a complete account 
was given of the British mosses. In 1 821 he published tho ' Flora 
Scotica,’ and iu 1823 ho commenced tho ' Exotic Flora/ a work em- 
bracing figures and descriptions of new, rare, or otherwiso interesting 
exotio plants, esjiecially sucb os wore desirable for cultivation. In ibis 
work a large number of new plants were for tho first time descrilMd 
and figured. He also edited a continuation of Curtis’^ 'Botanical 
Magazine/ and from 1828 to 1833 published a ' TSotauicai Miaoellany,’ 
in which also figures and descriptions of plants wore given, and espe- 
cially of those which were of use in tko arts, medicine, or domestic 
economy. This work with tho same dopign has been continued iu the 
' Journal of Botany/ From 182(» to 1837, Sir William Hooker was 
employed in publishing, in conjunction with Dr. Grcville of Edinburgh, 
the ' leones Filicuui/ consisting of figures and descriptions of Ferns. 
Assisted by tho Kcv. M. J. Berkeley, h»* published a continuation of 
Smith’s 'English Flora/ comprising the In 1830 bo brought 
out the ' British Flora,’ a work containing a complete description of 
British jilants. This work, like Smith's * English Botany and Flora,’ 
was originally published on the Linmcan or artificial system of classi- 
fication, but on its reaching the fifth edition, the natural system was 
adopted. As editor of the * Journal of Botany,' and one of the editors 
of the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History/ Sir William Hooker 
has described a large number of plants, and he deservedly ranks 
amongst the most distinguished cultivators of systematic botany of 
the present century. 

For many years Sir W. J. Hooker was Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. Ho was removed from this position to that 
which he at present occupies as Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. His management of the Botanic Garden of Glasgow and his 
extensive knowledge of plants prepared him to do justice to this 
position. From the time this gai^en was placed under his direction, a 
continued series of improvements have taken place, and it now stands 
unrivalled in the world for the variety and beauty of its collections 
of living plants. Under his management the large conservatory and 
other new houses have been erected. The museum of the useful 
products of tho vegetable kingdom was also commenced under his 
direction, and a new building is now erecting (1856) for this truly 
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national collection. The feoilities of access have also been greatly 
increased, and these gardens are 'bidding fair to become a great edn* 
cational establishment for the diffhsion amongst the people of a 
knowledge of the natural history of the vegetable kingdom. He has 
also published a very useful popular guide to the treasuros which the 
garden contains. 

In 1836 Sir Willbm Jackson Hooker was knighted, and ho is one 
of the few men of science in this country who have received this 
honour on account of their scientific attainments. He has been for 
many years one of the vice-presidents of the Linnman Society, and a 
Fellow of tho Royal Society. Ho is abo an honorary member of 
many foreign scientifio societies. In 1845 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. In 1855 he was 
made knight of the Legion of Honour. In 1814 Sir W. J. Hooker 
married the eldest daughter of Dawson Turner, Esq., F.R.S., of Yar- 
mouth, who is well known for hia devotion to natural history pursuits. 

* HOOKER, JOSEPH DALTON, M.D., the only surviving son of 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, is, like his father, distiiiguished as a 
botanist. Educated for the medical profession, and bolding the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, Dr. Hooker lias forsaken the practice of his 
profession for the more fascinating pursuit in which his father has so 
greatly distinguished himself. Dr. Hooker is already known as a 
traveller, and his coutribiiiious to the science of^ botany are so exten- 
sive and valuable, that tlie son’s reputation is bidding fair to eclipse 
that of the father. In 1 839, on the occasion of the fitting out of the 
expedition to tho Antarctic Ocean, under Sir James Ross, Dr. Hooker 
was appointed assistant-surgeon on board tho Erebus. Although 
appointed surgeon, his real object was to investigate the botany of Ihe 
district through which the expedition passed — an object which was 
generously encournged by the enlightened commander of the squadron. 
Tho result was the publication of the ' Flora Antarctica/ in which 
Dr. Hooker has not only figured and described a large uuuibor of new 
plants, but by coinpurison of tbo species obtained in this voyage with 
those of other parts of tho world, has succoeiled in advancing greatly 
our knowledge of tho laws which govern tho distribution of plants 
over tho surface of tho earth. In 1 84 8 Dr. Ilookor started on another 
expedition. Ho had investigated tho plants of temperate and cold 
climates, and ho could not rest till he had invostigatod those of 
tropical countries. His choice lay between tho Andos and the Hima- 
laya, and it fortunately iolL upon tho latter. His route lay through 
districts not under British supcriDtondcnco : his advontures were 
numerous, and his position occasionally even dangerous, having boon 
for some time kept prisoner by tho proslding governor of a district 
in the Sikkim- Himalaya. Ho returned to England in 18.02, and 
published his 'iiitualayau Journals/ in 2 vols., constituting one of the 
most readable contributions to scientific travelling that lias been made 
during the present century. His "^liimaluyaii Journals* however give 
but ail imperfect idea of his scientific labours. Ilia large collections 
of idimtH, and tlie first volume of a large work entitled ‘ Flora Indica/ 
afford tho best evidonco of tho industry and intelligence displayed 
during his threo years’ peregrinations in tlie Sikkim and Nepal Hima- 
layas. Some of his contributions to scientifio botany are better known 
than his 'Flora Indica;’ thus in 1851, long before ho returned to 
this country, the public were surprised at receiving from his pen and 
lieneil descriptions, witii beautiful illustratious, of a large number of 
new species of Rhododondrous from the Sikkim-1 limolaya. Many of 
theso species have been since introduced, and are the gloiy of our 
annual exhibitioiis of lihcidodendrouB and their allied forms. In these 
travels Dr. Hooker received considerable assistauce from tho govern- 
ment, but a large pixiportion of tho expense was defrayed from his own 
private resources. 

Previous to his travels in tho Himalaya, Dr. Hooker hold an appoint- 
ment iu the Museum of Economic Geology, and has contributed a 
most valuable paper to the second volume of tho ' TransactiouB' of 
that institution. This paper was on a subject with which he was 
peculiarly fitted to deal, and was entitled ' On the Vegetation of the 
Carboniferous Period, ns compared with that of tho present day.* 

I On his return from the Himalaya, Dr. Hooker married tho eldest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Henslow, Professor of Botauy in tho Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Ho is one of the examiners of tho candidates for 
tho East India medical service. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a member of the council of the Liuiiman Society. 

HOOPER, JOHN, one of the most venerated martyrs of the 
Refurmutiun, was born in Somersetshire about 1495, and Vacated at 
Oxford, where, by study c^f the Scriptures and the works of the foreign 
reformers, he was converted to Protestantism. On this account ho 
found it expedient to quit the university, and finally the kingdom, 
apparently about 154(1. For some years he led a wandering life, part 
of which was spent in Switzerland, the stronghold of the Reformation, 
where he met wdtli a most friendly reception from tho cjhief divines. 
On the accession of Edward VI. in 1547, he returned to England, and 
settled iu Loudon, where ho was very diligent, and ^atly followed 
and admired as a preacher. In 155() he was appointed bishop of 
Gloucester ; but bis assumption of the office was long delayed by his 
scrupulousness as to the use of the episcopal^ di'css. By way of over- 
coming his reluctance he was confined to his own house, and finally 
committed, during some months, to tho Fleet prison. Even the Swiss 
divines however regretted that his intiuenoe in the Church should 
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be marred by such con»iclerationB, oud exhorted him to compliance. 
Finally the matter was com promised. In 1652 he received the 
bishopric of Worcester in corameudam. “While ho was bUbop/ 
Wood says, “ lie preached often, visited Ids dioceses, kept good hospi- 
^ity for the poorer sort, and was beloved of many. But when 
Queen Mary began to reign, in July 1553, ho was pursuivantod up to 
London in the latter end of August, and committed to the Fleet, 
where, remaining some months, he was at length examined several 
times, and required to recant his opinions ; but standing constant and 
resolute to them, was condemned to bo burnt in January 1555.*' He 
suffered accordingly on the 9th of February, at Qloucester, bearing 
bis torments, which were dreadful, witli exceeding courage. His 
works are numerous, chiefly controversial. (Wood, AtU. O.ion. ; Fox, 
Martyrs ; Burnet, IliaU jRtf.; Ac.) 

HOPE, THOMAS, a descendant of the wealthy family of tho 
Hopes of Amsterdam, was born about tho year 1770. “From an 
infanV’ ^ be himself tells us, “ architecture was always my favourite 

amusement No sooner did I become master of inyself, which 

unfortunately happened at the early ago of eighteen, than disdaining 
any longer to riile my favourite Lobby only in the confinement of a 
closet, 1 hastened in quest of food for it in nil the dillerent countries 
where any could bo expected." He romaint*<l aliroarl several years : 
his passion for architecture inducing him to explore regions that were 
then considered almost beyond the track of civilisation — to study the 
monuments of Egypt on tho banks of the Nile; those of Ionia, 
Northern Greece, the Peloponnesus, and Sicily ; those of tho Tartar 
and I’ersian stylos in Turkey and Syna ; of the Moorish and Arabian 
on tho coasts of Africa and in Spain ; those of the hitruscan, Lombardic 
styles, Ac., in Italy ; and finally, those of the Gothic, in France, 
Germany, Spain, l*ortugal, and afterwards here at home. 

Eight years, he tolls us, were thus occupied by him witli a perse- 
vering ap]ilicatjou that would have daunted most professional students, 
more especialJy os his roHearches were attended with many fatigues 
and privations, and frequently with great risks. Soon after his return 
to England, be l>egan to apjdy his studios jiractically by remodelling;, 
and enlarging his mansion in DuchesB-street, Portlaud-place, extending ‘ 
the plan of the original house very considerably by galleries carried 
round tlireo sidrs of the couH-yard. Of these rooms, which aro in 
continuation of the apartments on the priiicijial floor, the largest one 
(about 100 feet by 24) is on tho north side, and the others, consistiiig 
respectively of a suit of small cabinets filled with Etruscan or Greek 
fictile vuses, on the east nide, and the statue gallery on the west ; and 
in addition to these, Mr. Hope added several years afterwards (1820) 
the Flemish Gallery, so called from being entirely occupied by pro- 
ductions of that school. Ho thu.^ rendered his house one of the largest 
private mansions in the metropolis ;^nnd though he did not bestow on 
it the slightest beauty of exterior, or oven any regtird at all to appear- 
anoe, ho fitted up and fumisliod the interior in a style of refined 
classical tasto that was thou a decided novelty in this country. His 
first publication on * Household Furniture,' in 1 805 (a sjdeuclid folio 
volume, with flO plates finely cngravotl in outline, and representing 
together with views of the rooms the furniture and decorations of his 
own mansion), created an entire chniigo in taste, though it also drew 
down upon him tho undeserveil ridicule of the * Edinburgh Itevicw,’ 
which could nut resist sneering at the gentlcnian-upholsterer. 

In 1809 appeared his ‘Costume of the Ancients,' which had also 
great influence in promoting a taste for classical design and study ; 
and in the same yeiu* he contributed to a periodical (by J. Landseer) 
entitled * lleviewof Publications of Art,* nn essay on the ‘ Architecture 
of Theatres.’ Mr. Hope had been tho first to discern and imtrouiae 
the talent of Tliorwoldscn, whom ho commissioned to execute hts 
‘ Jason* for him in marble; but ho was not always so fortunate as to 
select worthy objects of patronage, for in one instance he bestowed it 
where it was altogether unraoritod. Some dispute arising betwe«m 
him and a French artist named Dubost, tlic latter painted and made 
a public exhibition of a libellous picture professing to bo the portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs, Hope, and announced under the title of * BoaHty and 
the Beast.* As may be supposed, the aftiiir, which occurred in 1810, 
made a very great noise at tho time ; but the exhibition was soon 
brought to a close in a very summary manner by Mrs. Hope's brother, 
who mutilated the picture by thrusting his stick through the canvas. 
Dubost brought his action for the injury, but di<l not i^uccccd in 
obtaining damages. 

With the exception of a minor work entitled ‘ Modem Costumes,’ 
in 1812, Mr. Hope did not publish anything further till 1819, when 
appeai'od his ‘ Auastasius, or Memoirs of a Modem Greek at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century,* but as his name was not attached to it, ho 
was so far fh>m being known or even suspected to bo the author, that 
it was at first confidently attributed by many to Lord Byron, os the 
only person capable of having produced it. Of his two last works, 
both of them published posthumously, one of them was oven still 
more remote from what may be supposed to have been tho constant 
teuour of his. studies, for that ‘ On the Origin and Prospects of Man * 
was almost the very last subject Uiat would have been expected from his 
pen : from furniture to cosmogony the distance is immeasurable. 
Abstruse in its speculations, it was utterly unphilosophical in its 
matter, wd being considered unorthodox in its opinions, it was after- 
wards withdrawn from publication; whilo his ‘Historical Essay on 
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Architecture,* first published in 1836, on the contrary, became a 
popular work, and passed through three or four editions. Still it is 
nothing moro than a mere essay, which touches indeed upon a good 
deal that is passed over in other treatises on the subject yot very 
slightly; and towards tho end it becomes very little more than a senes 
of hasty fragmentary notes. 

Besides the above works, Mr. Hope was author of several minor 
prricliict.ions and pieces of criticism, one of thorn being a ‘Letter to 
James Wyatt,* i*elativo to his designs for Downing College, Cambridge, 
upon which ho animadverted very freely, and apparently very justly. 
Another work- -if so it may be called — of his, was his villa of Deep- 
dene, in Surrey, which, if he did not entirely build, he very gr^uy 
enlarged, and embidlished both the house and the grounds, which 
contain a handsome family mausoleum. Mr. Hope died Feb. 3, 1831 

hOPITAL. OlJILLAUME-FRANgOlS-ANTOINE L’, Marquw de 
Sainto Mesme and Count d'Eutromont, commonly known as tho 
Marquis de I'HApital, was bom at Paris, in tho year 1661, and died in 
1704. ITc entered tho army at an early age, and served during several 
years in tho capacity of captain of cavalry ; but the weakness of hia 
sight and his desire to prosecute the study of the mathematics with 
le.KS interruption tlian was compatible with active^ service, induced 
him to quit a profession in which he might otherwise have followed 
the footetepR of his ancestors. Among other anecdotes which are 
i-elated in attestation of his early acquaintance with the matheniatics, 
it is said that, at the age of fifteen, happening to bo in company with 
a number of savans at tho house of the Duke de Itoaunoz, when groat 
admiration was expressed of a solution whieh T'ascal had recently 
given of a problem relative to tlio cycloid, L*JT6pital expressed his 
belief that the question was not beyond his own powers, aud two days 
afterwards he supported his pretensions by answering it on different 
principles. The name of the Marquis de L'HApital is intimately con- 
iioctcMl with the early histoiy of tho diffbrentiul and intognd calculus. 
In 1691 no knowledge wliatcvcr of the calculus existed in France, and 
indeed throughout the Gontinent it appears to have been known only 
to Leibnitz, and to tho brothers John and Jutiies Bernoulli. About 
this time John Ihu-noulH arrived at Paris, and spont some time at 
the rehldeticc of L’Hopital for the purpose of giving him instructions 
in the diflerential and integral calculus. With such assistance, he was 
not long in becoming one of the first mathematicians of Europe, and 
he soon after distinguished himself by his solution of the great 
problem in luec^hnnics relative to tho hrachystochron, or curve of 
quickest di‘Bcent, which Beruoulli had proposed as a challenge to tho 
geometricians of the day, and to which, nt the end of ten months, 
only four solutions had i>een given, by Newton in England, Leibnitz 
in Germany, James Bernoulli in Switzerland, and L'il6})ital in France. 
Still however tho calcidus was reganled as a sort of mystery by most 
of those mathematicians by whom it ivas not actually opposed ; and 
with tho exception of the papers by Leibnitz dispersed in the Acts of 
Leipzig, there existed no work from which any information could bo 
obtained. To remedy this defect L'TTopital wrote and fnihlidied his 
‘ Analyse des lufiniiiieut-Petits,’ which appeared in 1696, 1'aris, 4to. 
“'file appearance of this work," says M. Boucharlut, ^marked the 
epoch of a groat revolution in science. Mathematicians liHstoncd to 
initiate themselves into the wonders of tho infliiitesimul calculus, aud 
doubts coneeming its truth wei-^ advanced only by those who were 
blinded by their prejudices in favour of ancient methods.’* L’Hopital 
has been accused by Montucla (‘ Histoire des Math.,* vol. ii. p. 397) 
of not having BuilicientJy acknowledged his obligations to John 
Bernoulli, from whom ho is said to have derived tho principal methods 
that are given in the work just mentioned ; but M. Boucharlut is of a 
different opinion. Tho work itself has gone through several editions, 
of which the latest, we believe, is that edited by Lef^vre, in 1781. 
At his death iu 1704, when only forty three years of ago, L'Hopital 
left an * Aunlytical Treatise on C’onic Sections,* which was published 
iu 4tcj^ the following year, and was fur a long time considered the 
best treatise on the sniqcct. (A memoir of the family of BeunouIiLI, 
omittetl aecideiitally in its proper onler, will be given with other sup- 
plementary notices.) 

HOPITA'L, or HOSPITA'L, MICHEL DE L*, bom in 1505, near 
Aigueperse in Auvergne, was the sou of Jean de I'llOpital, iihysician 
to the Conndtablo de Bourbon, of whom he held a small estate. While 
L’Hopital was studying law at Toulouse, his father was involved in 
tho proscription of the Couudtiible, whom he accompanied to Italy ; 
he was condemned to perpetual banishment, and his property was 
confiscated. His son, although only eighteen years of age, was 
arrested, examined, and kept for a short time in confinement On 
being released, he went to Milan to join his father, who sent him to 
PacluB to finish his studies. L’H6pital remained in that celebrated 
university six years, during which the Coifndtablo do Bourbon lost 
his life under the wtdls of Rome, and Jean deij*H6pital found himself 
without a protector iu a foreign land. He however took his son to 
Rome to seo the coronation of Charles V., and it was iu that city that 
the Cardinal de Grammont^ the French ambassador, bcoame interested 
in favour of the young man, and induced him to return to France, 
where he began to practise at the bar of the parliament of Paris. 
His merit, added to hia having married the daughter of the lieutenani- 
criminel Morin, procured for him a seat on the bench of the ooun- 
Bellors of the parliament, where, by his assiduity, his learning, and hia 
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probity^ he won the favour of the chancellor Olivier, and of Duoh&tel 
bishop of Tulle and librarian to Francis I. L*H6pital was namec 
ambassador to the Council of Trent, which had been just removed b^ 
the pope to Bolofrna; but the disaonsioua among the members of tha* 
assembly rendered his mission useless, and lie was recalled to Franc 
by Uenri 11. The Duchess of Berry, daughter of Francis 1., a princess 
fond of learning, invited l/lJopital to her court, and recommended 
him to her brother the king, who appointed him superintendent of the 
finances. L'Hdpital endeavoured to check prodigality, mismanajge- 
meut, and corruption, by which course he made himself many enemies. 
There was another subject upon which he difiered from the court 
party, and that was the pcraeciitiuu to whicli the Protestants wore 
subject. L’lldpital, with several of his friends in the parliament, 
such as Du Ferrier, Paul de Foix, Christophe de Thou, and others, 
petitioned llonri 11. to suspend the proscriptions and executions until 
the newly-assembled council should decide on tho religious contru- 
versy ; but the king considered their reuioustrances as rebellious, nnd 
he ordered Montuomery, tho captain of his guards, to arrast Paul do 
Foix, Louis clu Faur, Anne du Bourg, imd other members of tho 
parliament. Du Bourg, who had spoken the must boldly, was soon 
^ter banged, and his body burnt. During tho minority of Francis II., 
a special court, appropriately called the * buruiug-cliaiiiber,’ was insti- 
tuted to punish heretics. 'I'lio Guises wore now all powerful in the 
state, and the chancellor Olivier himself signed the ordouuance by 
which the Duke de Guise was appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The old chancellor died soon after, and Oatheriue de' 
Medici, alarmed at tho power of the Guises, chnso L'lfdpital, of whose 
integrity she was assured, to replace him iu 16 GO. Ills ollice was not 
ail enviable one iu those times. Ho strenuously oppo.^ed the Cardinal 
do Lorraine, who wanted to establish the luiiuisitioii iu Frauce, and 
he ])ropotiod instead of it to give to tlie bishops cognisance of matters 
of lieresy witliin their respective tlioceses. 7^his rasolution was pro- 
claimed in the edict calleil * Dc Bomorantin,' which the chaucelior 
laid before the parliament to be rogistered, observing at tlie same 
time that opiuions can only be subdued by exhortations and reasoning, 
and not by violence and persecution. 

I/ilopiiars next thought was that of asBcmbliiig tho states-geiienil, 
which had not met fur eighty years, but the Guises opposed the pro- 
pofeial, whicli they feared would prove fatal to their power. L'llopitnl 
accordingly contented himself with assornbliiig tho nobility and high 
clergy at Fontainebleau. I'^rancis II., with his wife Mary Stuart, pre- 
sided iu the af^senibly, and tho chancellor made a report upon the 
state of the kingdum, and tho ivligious and civil discontents which 
prevailed. Coligiiy next presonted to the king two petitions from the 
Protestants of Normandy; and Montluc, bishop of Valence, and the 
nrohbishop of Vionno, strongly ceimtirod the system of persecution 
adopted against tho Protestants; they spoke of tiie iudulgciiee of the 
primitive cliurcli on bimilar occasions; they complained of the 
perpetual obstacles presented by the court of Jtome to tho convocation 
of a general council, which might restore peace to Christendom ; and 
at last they proposed, os the only remoiljr to existing evils, ihe convu- 
caiion of the statos-gcneral, and also of a national synod. The Guises 
consented to tho first, but violently opposed tho national synod as 
dangerous to the faith and the unity of the church. L'Hopital 
hastened to obtain an edict from the king, convoking the stutes- 
gcneral fur the 10th of December 1660, at Orlcsius, and mrantime 
Huspetidiug all prosecutions on charges of heresy. But in the interval 
Francis II. died, and (Catherine do* Meilici, regent for her second son 
Charles IX., hcsitiited about ojieuiug the assembly of the states.. But 
tho chancellor overaamo her doubts and fears, and he opened the 
assembly with a speech in which he explained the numerous and 
impoi*tant subjects which demanded tho attention of the states, and 
above all, he insisted on the claims of tho Protestants, censuring the 
spirit of persecution as unchristian and impolitic ; ** Let us do away," 
said he, ‘‘with those diabolical words of Lutherans, 11 uguenoti, and 
Papists, names of party and sedition ; uo nut let us change tho fair 
appellation of Christians." 

Fach of the three orders composing tho states now chose its own 
orator, and it soon became apparent that no harmony could prevail 
in the assembly. The orator of the third estate, or commons, without 
being favourable to the Protestank^i, loudly censured the scandalous 
and negligent conduct of tho Koman (Mholic clergy. Tiie onitor of 
the nobility, reflecting on tho wealth and luxury of the church, 
demanded freedom of worehip for the Protestants. Tho orator of 
the cleigy maintaiacd that heresy w'as a capital crime, and ought to 
be piinishod by tho law, and at the samo time he claimed exemption 
for his order from all taxes and other public burdens. The only 
useful result of the ussombly wa.s the passing of on ordonnance pre- 
pared by L'Hopital, which abolished ai'bitrary taxes, regulati*d the 
feudal authority of the nobles, and corrected many abuses in the 
judicial system. Soon after, July 1561, L'Hopital obtained from the 
regent Catherine an edict, in the name of the king, ordering the release 
of all prisoners suspected of heresy. By another edict Roman 
Catholics were forbidden, under pain of death, from forcing au 
entrance into the houses of Protestants under pretence of dispersing 
their mrotings. The parliament of Paris oi>posed these fneasiiies; 
but the chancellor prevailed, and the edicts were enforced, L'Hopital 
was present at the conference of Foissy, where Boza and other 


Protestant theologians argued on matters of doctrine against the 
Cardinal de Lorraine and other Roman Catholio divines, hut which 
ended, os such meetings generally end, in mutual recriminations. In 
Juuuiuy 1562 L'Hopital obtained from another assembly, oonsiating 
of deputations from all the parliamentB of the kingdom, au edict of 
tolerance granting liberty of worship to the l^testants, except 
within the walled towns, and under tho condition ** that they should 
not teach anything contrary to tho council of Nicasa, or to the books 
of the Old and New Tobtamouts." But soon after, the massacre of 
Yossy by the^ attendants of the Duke of Guise became the signal of 
fresh persecutions, followed by civil war. [Gitirk.] After tlie death 
of the Duke of Guise, 1.56:1, L'ilopitiil prevailed upon Catherine to 
grant the edict “of iieace," by which, among other conditions, nil 
lirieoiiers on both sides were released, and the Protestants wore 
olloa'od the exercise of their religion within the towns which they 
had occupied during tlie war. Ho also prevailed upon Catherine to 
declare the majority of lier son Charles IX., whom he aftorwai'ds 
induced to moke a tour through the various pruviuces of the kingdom. 
The chancellor took this opportunity of reading some sharp lecturas 
to tho various parliaments, especially that of Bordeaux, which had 
oncouragod persecution and civil war. In 1566 L'HGpitiil again 
assembled tho deputies from the various parliaments and the cliiof 
nobles at Moulins, where au ordonnance was issued for tho reform of 
justioo, which is one of the best judicial regulations adopted in Franon 
previous to tho reign of Louis XI V’'. Soou after the civil war brok'i 
out again, to the great sorrow of L’llopital, who endeavoured, during 
every cesHutioii from actual fighting, to restore peace between the 
iwo partio.s. He thus became obnoxious to the Gu hies, who desired 
lothiug loss than the extoriui nation of the Protestant^. At last a 
jiill came from Rome authorising the king to levy 100,000 dcus yearly 
Dll the revenues of the clergy, for the purpose and on the condition of 
rooting heresy out of his kingdom. The chauoollor opposed the bull ; 
ho besought the king and his mother nut to inundate Franue again 
with blood ; lie seemed to have prevailed, but soon afterwards tho 
:(eals were taken from him, and ho retired to his country -house at 
Vigiiay, iu 156S, dejiloriug the calamities of his country which he 
iould no longer prevent. After some years of retirement tho news of 
.he St. Biiithclcmi luassacro csitne to give the finishing blow to his 
•xhaiisted frame, lie was himself in danger of his life, but was 
:parod through tho influence of the Duchess of Savoy, tho former 
duchess de Berry, his early bonofaetress. His only daughter, who 
had ombraced the Reformed religion, was saved by the widow duehess 
of Guise, who concealed her iu her hotel at Paris. L'Hopital sur- 
vived that horrible tragedy only six months ; ho died at Vignay on the 
15th of March 1573. An upright aud enlightened magistrate in an 
age of the worst corruption ami ignorance, a bonovuleut Christian 
amidst the most furious funaticlsru, his memory is descrvodly conse- 
crated iu the annals of his country. His epistles in Latiu verse, 
reflecting on public and domestic occiirronces, were published, aud 
are not without poetical merit. Several of his harangues and dis- 
courses have also been published, as well .us his testament. His life 
has been written by Beriiardi ; and Villcmain, iu his ‘Nou' 
Melanges Litteiwros/ has also written his biography. 

HOPPER, THOMAS, architect, was bom at Rochester, iu Kent, on 
•July 6lh 1775 or 1776, and, according to a family tradition, was 
descended from a natural daughter of Richard 111. Thomas Hopper, 
when very young, was placed under his father, a clever measuring 
surveyor, aud it is believed he very soon had the chief duty and 
reHpfm.sibility of tho business. Thus led to direct his attention to 
architecture, ho became iu some degree a self-taught architect ; aud 
being about this time iutroduced to Mr. Wulsh Porter, a friend of the 
Prince iCegeut^ aud a sort of authority in matters of taste, Hopper was 
BO fortunate as to ploaso Porter, and was employed by him iu extensive 
alterations and decorations to his house at Fulham, colled Graven 
Cottage. This house becamo a remarkable spocimen of tho ‘ cottagi^ 
onu'c* style, afterwards so fashionable, and which Hopper perhaps was 
the meiuis of introducing. Tho house coutaiiiod a ** robbers’ cave," 
entore<l from tho top; an octagonal vostihulo, with the roof supported 
by palm* trees; a ‘gothic’ chapel with stained glass, and other 
whimsies ; and externally j.u'esciited the appearance of a thatchod 
cottage, with trcllis-work and creejiing jilauts. Here the prince often 
supped. Hopper was made knowu to him, aud was employed at 
Carlton House iu some alterations, as well as on the Conservatory there — 
a sort of imitation of Henry tho Seventh's Chapel, which was erected at 
one end of the lower suite of rooms, and used at the fete to the allied 
sovereigns iu 1814. Here supper-tubles were placed- -down their length 
being u narrow tank for water, in which live fish disported. Hopper’s 
taste, and the art of tho day — the character of which last has been 
suificiently pointed out above— were suited to one another; aud, 
favourably introduced, and possessing groat ener^, a wonderful flow 
of conversation, and high spirits, it is not surprising that, at a time 
when there were fewer proiessional architects than there are now, 
Thomas Hopper should have speedily entered upon a large practice. 
Amongst the buildings of all kinds which ho wa4 employed in cither 
erecting or altering, may be named — Slaue Castle, in Ireland, for tho 
Marquis of (Jonyngham ; Peurhyn I’astle, near Bangor, North Wales ; 
Gosford Castle, Armagh; Ea.stou Lodge, Duumow, for Viscount 
Maynard; Leigh Court, near Bristol ; the house at Kimmel Park, near 
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Si. Asaph, for Lord Dinorben ; 0210 nt Amesbury Park, Dear Salisbury; 
Danbury Palace, Essex; Oatton House, Surrey; AVyvauhoe Park; 
Llaiiovcr Court, Monniouthshiro, for Sir Benjauiiu liall ; Stansted 
Park, near Havant, Hauts; Jforgaui, in South Wales; Alton Towers, 
Staffordshire ; Rood Ashton, near Trowbridge ; and many others of 
tho same class- the works which were of the nature of alterations 
generally involving complete remodelling of the structure and of its 
architectural character. He attempted several different styles — tho 
baronial castellated, then in favour, being of course amongst tho 
number. Penrhyn Castle is perhaps the best exomplificatiou of the 
latter kind of taste, and is indeed in many respects impressive in effect, 
and may be regarded as Hopper's best work. A vast amount was 
expended on it. He designed a baronial castle for the Duke of Atholi 
at Dunkeld in Scotland, which if completed would have rivalled 
Windsor Castle in extent, though the building never got boyon<l the 
foundations. He erected several prisoun, amongst them the Essex 
County Qaol, to which afterwards he made alterations costing 40,000/. 
on its conversion for the cellular Kysteui. In Loudon ho w'as tho 
architect of Arthur's Club-house in St. James's Street, the Lei^al and 
General Life Insurance Oilicu in Fleet Street, and the Atlas Fire Oliiec 
in Cheapside. His general manner fur such buildings was derived 
from the class of edifices to which the Ikimpietiug House, Whitehall, 
belongs. His last w'ork, St Mary's Hospital, Paddington, which is 
infenor in cbaraclcr, was designed and superintended by him gratu- 
itously ; but in it ho mot with much vexation and legal oxpoiiso. Ho 
was for many years the county surveyor of Essex, and surveyor to tho 
Atlas Fire Oilice. He was a competitor for tho General Post Odicc in 
St. Martin's-le-Qiand, when nearly one hundred designs, b}’ eighty-nine 
competitors, were submitted. Sir Robert Smirko, who had not been 
a comifotitor, was ultimately engaged to erect the building ; and Mr. 
Hopper contended that his design had been used, with the omission of 
Homo columns and of a few other features ; and this, in a letter to 
liurd Melbourne in * On tbe Building of the Royal Exchange,* he 
allowed, by the aid of jdans and elevations, miglit have been the case. 
He was also a competitor for the new houses of ]uirliaiiient, and pub- 
lished his debigns ill folio at some expense. A uiongnt many designs 
which ho has left, arc one for an alteration of the National Gallery, and 
another for a column of Victory to be erected in India w'ith cannon 
idacod in successive tiers, from the base upwards, of the shaft. 

Although not possessing those high qualifioatioDB in art and science 
which the architect now strives to bring to his prof ensiou, Hopper's 
life is not the loss an important one in the later histojy of architecture. 
He lived to outer the eighty-first or eighty-second year of his ago, dying 
on the 11th of August lh5G at his cottage, which had boon built by 
him, at Bayswatcr Hill. In life, ho posnessed a frame which could 
support almost any amount of fatigue, — and although he was con- 
temporary with tho hon rivauta of the Georgian era, he never drank 
fuiytliiug but water. He practised athletic exercises with Jackson tho 
boxer, and was active in command of a company of the voluntfors. 
His features and form have been exactly given by Mr. .1. Tcruouth, 
the sculptor, in the relievo on the eastern compartment of tho Nelson 
Ooltiniu, to the sailor who is supjiortiiig a wounded boy. Ho was 
always connected with the leading personages of Lis day, and this cir- 
cumstnuce afforded him inexhaustible unocclotes. The Princo Regcut 
would have conferred on him the honour of knighthood, but this he 
declined, ns well ns offers from Alexnndcr L, emperor of Russia and 
the Duchess of Oldeubui^;, for him to settle at St. Pctoi'sburg. Tho 
obituary notice in the ‘ Builder' (vol. xiv., p. 481)— the facts of which 
are apparently, like those above, derived from family sources — calls 
him “ n man of mark and power,’’ a conclusion which may help to 
justify tho position which wo have given to his name. 

HOrPNEll, JOHN, IkA., was burn in London in 1759. There 
is a mystoiy,'' says Cunningham (who however, it must be remembered, 
delighted in a bit of scaudal), “ about his birth, which no uno has 
ventured to explain : all that is known with certainty is, that his 
mother was one of tho German attendants at tho Royal Palace.” 
AVheii young ho was one of the choristers in the Chapel Royal, lie 
studied afterwards in the Royal Academy of Arts ; and before’ he was 
thirty years of iigc he had, owing to the active patronage of the Prince 
of Wales, painted more royal and noble portraits than usually lidls to 
the lot of distinguished porti*ait-puinters during the whole of a long 
life. Hoppuer soon distanced Opie and Owen in fashionable favour, 
and for eighteon years l^awreuce was his only rival ; Lawrence was 
piiti'oulsed by the king, while the prince and bis party patronised 
iloppuer. Hoppner's style is easy and effective, but gaudy ; his heads 
have frequently much character, and arc well modelled, tliuugh 
perhaps tho opposite case occurs more frequently, especially in his male 
heads : he hud also some skill in landscape painting. He died of 
dropsy in 1810. His son was for some years Biitisli consul at Venice. 

At the exhibition of works of * deceased British artists,' at the 
British Institution in 3817, there were seven portraits by Hoppner, 
including his own, a very spirited work, which he presented to tho 
Royal Academy in 1809, upon his election us a member of that body. 
His portrait of Ne^on was in the exhibition at the same institution, 
in 1820, of ‘ Portraits i*epreBe]itiDg distinguished persons in the history 
literature of tho United Kingdom ; ' it is however a less manly 
J H paittted by Lemuel Abbot, which was eugrav^ by 


IIORAPOLLO, or HORUS APOLLO, the author of a treatise ou 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Several writers of this name arc mentioned 
by Siiidas, Stophanus of Byzantium under Pheuebethis, Photius (p. 586, 
ed. Bekker), and Eustathius (Horn., Od. A) ; but it is doubtful to 
which of thorn the treatise ou Egyptian Hieroglyphics should be 
ascribed. Accordiug to the inscription, which is found in most manu- 
scripts, tho work was originally written in the Egyptian language, and 
translated into Greek by Philip, llorus was tho name of one of tho 
Egyptian deities, who was considered by the Greeks to be the same 
as Apollo. (Herod., ii. 144-15G.) Wo loam from Lucian (* Pro I mag.,* 
sec. 27) that the EgyptiauB were frequently called by^ the names of 
their gods. But whatever opinion we may form respecting the author, 
it is evident that the work could not have been written before the 
Christian era, since it contains allusions to tho philosophical tenets of 
tho GnoBtics. The valiio of this work in interpreting existing biero- 
glypliics has been differently estimated. Chainpollion, Leemans, and 
other recent scholars are disposed to attribute greater importance to 
it ihau fornior critius had been willing to allow. 

This work was printed for tho first time by Aldus (Venice, 1 505), 
with the Fables of A^sop. Tho best editions are by Mercer, 1551 ; 
I rooschclius, 1595; De Pauw, 1727; and Locmans, Amst., 1834, who 
has discussed in his introduction the date and authorship of the work ; 
see also Bunsen's ' Aegyptens Stello in dor Weltgcah,' vol. i. 

HOKA'TIUS FLACCUS, QUINTUS, was born nt Veuusia, or 
Veuuslum, Deociubor 8, n.c. 65, during the consulship of L. AuieliuH 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatua (‘ Carm.,’ iii. 21, 1 ; * Epod.,* xiii. 6). 
His father, who was a ^libertiuus,’ or freedmnu, had gained consider- 
ablo property as a ‘ coactor,* or servant of tho money-brokers (1 * Sat.,' 
vi. G, 86), with which be purchased a farm in tiie neighbourhood of 
Venusia, on tbe banks of the Aufidua. In this place Jloratius uxipcars 
to have lived till his eleventh or twelfth year, when his fatlier, dis- 
eatiaffed witli the country school of Flavius (1 *Sat.,' vi. 72), removed 
with his sou to Romo, where he was placed under the care of a cele- 
brated schoolmaster, Orbiliua Pupillus, of Beneveiitum, whose life has 
been written by Suetonius {* De illuatr. Gramm.,' c. 9). After study- 
ing tho ancient Latin poets (2 * Ep.,' i. 70, 71), Horatius learned the 
Greek language (2 * Ep.,' ii. 41, 42). lie also enjoyed during tho course 
of his education the advice and assistanco of his father, who appears 
to have been a sensible man, and who is frequently mentioned by his 
son with the greatest esteem and respect (1 * Sat.,' iv. 105-121 ; vi 76- 
89). It is probable that soon after ho had assumed tho toga virilis, nt 
tho ago of about seventeen, he went to Athens to pursue his studies 
(2 ‘Ep.,’ ii. 43-45), whore he appears to have romoiued till tho breaking 
ont of the civil war during the second triumvirate, in this contest he 
joined tho army of Brutus, was promoted to the rank of a military 
tribune (1 * Sat./ vi 48), and was present at the battle of Fhilippi, 
u.c. 42 (* Carm.,* ii. 7, 9). Though the life of Horatius was spared, 
his paternal property at \'cuusia was coniisentod (2 * Ep.,’ ii. 49-51 ), and 
ho repaired to Rome with the hope of obtaining a living by his literary 
exeitiouB. Some of his poems attracted the notice of Virgil and 
Varius, who introduced him to JHmeonas, whose liberality (juickly 
relieved the poet from all ;>ecimiary difficulties. (1 ‘»':fat./ vi. 54-G2 ; 
‘Epod.,’ i. 31, 32 ; ‘ Carm./ ii. 18, 11-14 ; iii. 16, 37-3S.) 

We are informed by ISuctonius, iu his life of Horatius, that ho 
purchased a place as clerk in tlie treasury. ]<'rom his introduction 
to MoDCcnas till the time of his death Horatius apjieara to have en- 
joyed exeuiptioii from all cares : he was intimate with Virgil, Tibullus, 
uud other distiuguished literary men iuiiome, and was a great favourite 
of his patron Mmeenas and also of Augustus. He resided principally 
at Romo, or at his oountry-houae iu the Sabine Valley, which had been 
given him by Moeceuas. Ho also had iu the latter part of his life 
anotlior country residenco at Tibur, or, os it is now called, Tivoli. 
Tho fact of his liaviug a house at the last place, though denied by 
some critics, is abundantly established by many passages in his works. 
(‘Cana./ L 7, 10-14 ; ii. 6, 5-8 ; iii. 4, 21-24 ; iv. 3, 10-12 ; 1 ‘ Ep./ vii. 
44, 45; viii. 1, 2.) Horatius died on the 27th of November, ii.c. 8, 
when lie had nearly cumpletv>.d his fifty-eighth year. 

Many critics have maintained that each ode, each satire, Ac., was 
published Boprvrately by Horatius ; but Bentley, in the Pi-efaea to his 
edition of the poet's works, ai^ues from the worda of Suetonius, the 
practice of other Latin poets, and the expressions of Horatius hiniself 
(‘Carm./i. 1; ii. 20; iii. 30; ‘Epod./ xiv. 7; 1 ‘Sat./ x. 92; ii. 1 ; 
I Ep./ i. 1 ; i. 20), that his works were originally published iu books 
in tho order in which they now appear. He maintains that the first 
book of tbe ‘ Satires ’ was composed li.c. 40 — 38 ; the second book 
11 .C. 35 — 33 ; the ‘Epodes * n.c. 32 — 31 ; the first book of ‘ Odes ’ B.c. 
30 — 28 ; tho second book B.C. 26 — 25 ; the third book B.c, 24 — 23 ; 
the first book of ‘ Epistles' B.u. 20 — 19; the ‘ Carmen Soeculore* and 
the fourth book of ‘Odes* B.u. 17 — 15; theHecoud book of * Epistles/ 
and tho Epistle to the PisoB, called ‘ De Arte I'oetica,* were written 
last, but at what period is uncertain. Tho works of Horatius have 
been printed in this order by Mr. Tato, under the title of ‘ Horatius 
Restitutus, or the Books of Horace arranged in chronological order,’ 
Camb., 1832, 2ucl odit., 1837, with a preliminary dissertation, iu which 
ho brings forward many reasons for adopting the order of Bentley. 

The poetry of Horace is differently estimated according to the taste 
of each individuaL In our opinion the Satires and Epistles, which 
are familiar monil disoouises, and are hardly worthy of the name of 
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poetry, accordiog to the usual acceptation of tho word, are by I 
far the most valuable of his works. The Odes, which for the 
most part are little more than truiislatious or imitations of the 
Greek fioetR, are generally written in a very artificial manner, and 
seldom depict the stronger and more powerful feelings of human 
nature. The best are those in which the poet describes the pleasures 
of a country life, or touches on the beautieB of nature, for which he 
had the most lively perception and the most exquisite relish £|M>d.,* 
2) ; nor are his lyrical productions altogether without those touches 
which excite our warmer sympathies. Rut if wo wore to name those 
qualities in which Horace most excels, we should mention his strong 
good sense, his clear judgment, and the purity of his tsiste. Many 
readers, we are aware, attribute still greater merit to the j^ootry of 
Horace than we are disposed to allow. 

The following ore the moat esteemed editions of Horace ; — Lam- 
biuus, 15(>1 ; Hoinsius, 1G29; Bentley, 1711; Burmann, 1713; 
SiLuadou, 172:5; Mitscherlich, 1800; tho edition of Baxter, edited by 
Gesner and Zimuo, frequently printed ; During, 1828-29 ; Braunhonl, 
1833. Milmaus *Lile and Works of Horace,' Lunilou, 1849, is an 
eminently beautiful work. lIf)ruco has beeu translated into almost 
all the European languages, both iu prose and verse. A few of the 
Odes and ISatires have been well trauKlated into English, especially 
those freely rendered by Pope and Bwift; but there is no good trans- 
lation in Euglish of tho whole of his works. That of Francis (4 vols. 
12mo, 1747) is a poor and lifeless performance. 

IIORMISDAS, a native of Frusiuo, succeeded Symmachus in the 
SCO of Rome in 614. Thcodoric ivas then king of Italy, and under 
his 'wise administration tho country enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
Theoduric made valuable presents to Hormisdas to adorn the basilica 
of tho Vatican. Hormisdas re{>oatedly sent legates tfj Constantinople 
to the Emperor Auastasiiis 11. and his successor J nstiiius, in order to 
]iut an end to the schism betwomi tho Greek and the Roman churches 
which had originated with tho patriui'cli Acaoius. [Gelasius 1.] A 
reconciliation was effected, at least fur a time. Hormisdas died in 
the year f>23, and was succeeded by John I. 

iiORNE, GEORGE, i).D., Bishop of Norwich, wiis b()rn November 
1, 173U, at OlLaui, near Maidstone in Kent. At tlie ago of thirteen 
he was sent to school at Maidstone, under the. care of the Rev. 1). 
Bye, and at fifteen was removed to Ciiiversity College, Oxford. Ho 
Wjis afturwai'ds elected a Fellow of Magdalen ; of which college ho 
was ajipuiuted priucipal in 1768. in 1776 he was vice-chancellor; 
and was appointed dean of Canterbury iu 1781, and bishop of Norwich 
iu 1789. lie died January 17, 1792, in his sixty-second year. 

T)r. IToi'iie paid particular attention to the study of Hebrew and 
sacred literature; in which lie adopted many of the principles of 
Hutchinson. His works, which are numerous, consist principally of 
sermons and pamphhits relating to que^tious which have long since 
liecu settled ; of which a list is given by Jones in his edition of 
.Uorue’s Works, 0 vols. 8vo, 179o. The most celebrated of Hornet’s 
works is his * Commentary on the Btiok of I'salnis/ w*hioh was 
originally published at Oxford, 2 vols. 4 to, 1776, and lias since been 
frequently reprinted. (Jone-s's Life of Home.) 

■ IIORNE, REV. THUMAS HARTWELL, wa.s educated at the 
Charterhouse School, Loudon, The death of his parents deprived 
him of the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at one of the uni- 
versities, but having published the first edition of his * Introduction 
to the Scriptures,’ the Bishop of London thought so well of it os the 
production of a layman that he admitted Mr. Horne to holy orders with- 
out the usual preliminary ste]) of his having taken a degree. He after- 
wards received tho degree of B.1). from SSt. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and that of D.D. from NN'ashingtoii College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
and also from the university of I’euusylvaniu. Tho Bishop of London 
prcBiMited him to the rectory of the united parishes of St. Jildmuud 
the King and Bt. Nicholas Aeons, London, and he has sinoe been 
made a prebendary of SSt Paul’s C-athedral. Dr. Horne’s great 
work is the ‘Introduction to the Critical Study and Know'kdgo 
of the Holy Scriptures,’ 6 vols. 8vo, 9th edit. 1846, much improved 
and enlarged sinco the first edition, which was iu 2 vols, 8vo, 
London, 1818. Besides the extensive circulation which this work has 
obtained iu the universities and other theological seminaries of the 
United Kingdom, it has been adopted as a text-book iu various uni- 
versities and colleges in North America. The most important of his 
other works are the following : ‘A Compendious Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible, being an Analysis of the Introduction to tho Holy 
Scriptures,* 12mo, 1827 ; ‘Deism Refuted, or Plain Reasons for being 
a Christian,’ 12mo, 1819; ‘Romanism contradictory to Scripture; 
or the Peculiar Tenets of the Church of liome, as exhibited in her 
accredited Formularies, contrasted with the Holy Scriptures,’ 12mo, 
1827 ; ‘ Mariolatry ; fit Facia and Evidences demonstrating the 
Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mai'y by tho Church of Rome; derived 
from the Testimonies of her reputed Saints and Doctors, from her 
Breviary and other authorised Formularies of Devotion, confirmed by 
the Attebtatiuns of Travclkrs,’ 2iul edit. 1841 ; * The Scripture 
Doctrine of tho Trinity briefly stated and defended, and the Church 
of England vindicated from the Charge of Unchuritablencss iu 
retaining the Atbuuasiau Creed,’ 12mo; *A Manual of Parochial 
Psalmody,’ 18mo, 1829; ‘A Manual for the Alllicted,’ ISmo, 1832; 
A Ma nual of Biblical Biography,’ 8vo ; * A Protestant Memorial,’ 12mo« 


* HORNE, RICHARD HENRY, was born about tho oommonoo* 
ment of the present oentury. He was for a short time at Sandhurst, 
in expectation of a military appointment in the East India Company’s 
service ; but when he left that school, be entered into the Mexican 
service as midshipman, iu which he remained until the tonuinatiou 
of the war with Spain. On the couolusiou of the war Mr. Horne 
turned his attention to literature. After contributing to the peri- 
odicals of the time, lie wrote several dramas on the Elizabethan 
models, which he had already largely extolled. ’The Death of Mar- 
lowe,’ and ‘Cosmo de Medicta,' both published in 1837, wore followed 
by ‘The Death Ketch,’ and, in 1840, by ‘ Gregory the Seventh,’ to 
which was added a critical essay on Tragic Influence. About this 
time Mr. Horne published a work culled ‘ An Exposition of the False 
Medium, excluding Men of Genius from the l*ublic,’ in which he 
endeavours to show that the external machinery of literature deprives 
it of much of its internal influence. These views wero probably 
derived from bis own experience mainly, for it is oviilont that the works 
of Mr. Horne did not sell. Ho had founded, or allied hiniHolf with, 
a body of literary men holding peculiar views, and culling tliemselves 
Syiicritics, who, admired and followed by a few, were decried or 
neglected by the many. Mr. Home’s next work was a ‘Life of 
Napoleon * (Tyos’s Illustrated Edition), published in 1841 ; and in 1843 
much merriment was excited by tho onuoancemont, ’ Orion : an Epic 
Poem. Price Ono Farthing.* It was understood as an indignantly sar- 
castic conccBsiou to the public appreciation of the viiliio of such tbiugs. 
However, a very large number of farthing copies wore sold ; subse- 
quent editions ut a penny, at lialf-a-crown, and at five shillings, made 
‘Orion’ a good speculation, and scoured its perusal by numbers 
who consider it one of tho best epics of modern times, it contaiuH 
linos which have passed into daily use. This was followed next year 
by ‘A Now Spirit of the Age,’ 2 vols., a work on the principle of 
liazlitt's ‘Spirit of the Age.' It contains some tine criticisms of 
modern writers, with, of course, many exaggerative pros and cons, 
sins of umissiou and cuminisHiou. ‘Ballad Romances ’followed iu 
1846; ‘Judiut Iscariot, a Miracle Play, with Poems/ in 1848; ‘The 
Poor Artist; or Seven JOyr sights and ono Object,’ in 1850; and the 
‘ Dreamer and tho Worker, a Story of tho Present Time,' 2 vols., in 
1851. Mr. Horne has edited ‘The Monthly Repository,’ and con- 
tributed largely to the ‘Church of England Quarterly,' the ‘New 
Quarterly,* and to ‘Household Words.’ His last dramatic work, 
‘Alsargis,* was produced in the present year, 1866, at Drury Ltmo 
Theatre. In 1852 Mr. Homo accompanied Mr. Huwitt and some 
other friends to Australia, and met with various fortuuo:<. Fimling the 
labours and privations of gold-digging too severe, he became coniiieau- 
tivoly a Chief of Mounted Police, and a Gold Commissioner. Some of 
his experiences may bo traced, anonymously, iu ‘ Household Words.’ 

HORNE TOUKE. [Tookk.1 

HORNER, FRANCIS, was born on the 12th of August 1778, in 
the city of Edinburgh, where his father was a morchaut. Ho was 
educated at the lligli School of Edinburgh ; iu 1792 ho matriculated 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he pursued his studies till the 
suniuicr of 1795. He was then seventeen years of age, and being 
di.spoHed to select the Jaw as his profession, his father sent him lo 
England, and placed him umler the care of the Jiov. John Hewlett, of 
Shackluwidl, Middlesex, iu order that he might gut rid of his Scfittish 
ilialect, and gain some experience among strangers, as he had hitherto 
constantly lived at home. He returned to Edinburgh iu November 
1797, and having fixed upon the Scottish bar us his profession, at tho 
age of twenty he laid down for himself a scheme of study which 
included almost every branch of science and literature. He studied 
Scutch law with his friend Henry Brougham, and with another friend, 
Lord Webb Seymour, he studied metaphysics and political economy. 

iu 1802 Horner began to have thoughts of exchanging the Scottish 
for tho English bar, and in April of that year he came to Loudon in 
order to observe the proceedings in the courts of law, and fix his 
deteriaiuatiou. His friendships and political opinions had associated 
him with tho rising Whigs iu Edinburgh ; ho was now i-eceivod with 
alacrity by men of congenial opinions iu London — by Mr. Abercrombie, 
Sir James Mackiuti>Bh, Sir Samuel Romilly, and others. He resolved 
to attach himself to the English bar, and iu tho spring of 1803 he took 
up his permanent residence iu Loudon. It was an evoutful aud a 
stirring time. The ]<Veiich war was again breaking out, tho kiug s 
sanity was doubtful, and tho Addington administration was giving 
way before tho cross-firing of Pitt and Fox. Horner was not allowed 
to remain an uiieugageu spectator. As his abilities beearno mure 
known, his coDnectiuiis with the leading Whigs were extended. On 
tho death of Pitt iu 1806 the government was placed in the hands of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox. Horner acceptifd u scat at tho Board of 
Commissioners established by tho East India Company for settling 
tho Nabob of Arcot’s debts, an unsalaried oilico, which however was 
to be remunerated at the close of tho investigation. On the 23rd of 
June 1806 Lord Henry Petty made him an olfer, through the inter- 
vention of Lord Kinuaird, of a ministerial seat iu the House of 
Commons, which, after consultation with his friends, was accepted, 
aud iu November 1806 ho wa^ returned fur St. Ives. Fox had diej in 
He]>tember, and the old Whig party, which he had held together, 
immediately fell to pieces. A new parliament was summoned, and 
met on tho 15th of December. This parliament was very short-livecL 
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A change of minUters took plaeo on the 24th of March 1807 ; parlia- 
ment was prorogued on tho 27th of April, and was immediately 
afterwards dissolved. Horner did not obtain a seat at the genGnil 
election, but in the following July was elected for the borough of 
Wendover through the interest of Lord Carrington. He spoke little 
at first, on matters of biisincsB only, and briefly. By degrees be began 
to take a part in great questions. He entirely coincided with the 
Whig party in their condemnation of the seizure of the Danish fleet ; 
he differed from them in their thrinking policy on the question of the 
Sjmnish war. In May 1 809 he resigned his seat at the Board of Com- 
missioners for investigating the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, in conse- 
quence of finding its duties interfere too much with the pursuit of 
his profession. On tho Ist of Fcbruaiy 1810 Homer mmle a motion 
for an inquiry into an alleged depreoiatiou of bank^notes. Tho subject 
was one which he had studied extensively, and he made a decided 
^pression on the House. Ho was appointed a member of the Bullion 
Committee, and by the part which he took in it, by his share in 
drawing up the report, and by his spceobes on tho question in the 
House, he acquired d solid reputation unci a position and ixiiluence 
there which he afterwards rather augmented than diminished. On 
tho Regency question ho snoko on the side of his friends with great 
fKiwer and eflcctw In the uegociatious for the formation of a ministry 
by Lord Clrcnville in 1811, llonior was offored tho situation of one of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, but he declined tho offer. In the 
general election in 1812 he was not returned as a member, but by the 
intervention of J^ord Greiivillo he wiia elected for St. Mawes, through 
the interest of tho Mnn^uia of Buckingham. In tho sessions of 1813 
and 1814 he took a proiuiuont i»art in the debates, and became one of 
the acknowledged leoders of his party., lie took advantogo of the 
opening of the oontiiient in 1814, and made the tour of (Jeneva aud 
the north of Italy. In tluj great crisis arising from the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba, when Lord Grenville urge^d tho necessity of a 
war, and Lord Grey de])r(fcated the hasto with which tho country 
seemed disposed to enter uj ton it, Mr. iiorncr supported Lord Grey, 
and tho diffeieuoe of opinion soeuied to bo so irrecoucileable that he 
ofiered to surrender his seat, but the Marquis of Buckingham declined 
to accept his resignation. On the 26 th of June 1816 ho made his last 
speech in parliament, in favour of the Catholic claims, and against the 
harsh troatmciit which Ireland had experienced from the govcmxuent 
of this country. Symptoms of a pulmonary disease liad already 
begun to show themselves in his constitutitm, aud ho was advised by 
his physicians to spend tho wiutiT in the South of Europe. Accom- 
ponitid by his brother, Mr. Leonard Horner, he set out ou his journey, 
auf] arrived at ]*isa iii tho latter [)art of Novomher. Mia disease grow 
rapidly \rorse, but ho had no suspicion that it was dangerous, and he 
continued to lay down for himself plans for future studies of tho most 
comprebonsivo extent. On tho 6th of February hia difficulty of 
breathing oaino on with increased severity. He dicjd on the 8th of 
February 1817. IJis body was opened, and his cK>m])lttiut was found 
to bo, not consumption, but indunitiou of the substance of tho lungs 
and eulurgomont of tho oir-colls to an extraordinary extent. He was 
buried iu the I'rotestajii cemetery at Leghorn, where a iiiarblo tablo- 
tomb was erected to his memoiy by his father. At one of the ends of 
tlje monument is a likeness of him in wdief, of the size of life, by 
Chantrey. A marble statue of him, also by Cbautroy, is pluoed iu tho 
nortJi tninsept of Westminster Abbey, the cost of which was defrayed 
among his personal and political friends. It is one of Chantrey’s best 
works, and indeed one of tho finest portrait-statues in the Abbey. 

Tho character of Horner’s understanding was that of vigorous 
reasoning in pursuit of importaut and often diilieult truth. He hod 
no wit, and made no pretence to any. His knowledge w’os extensive, 
and h» judgment accurate, not only in tho various branohes of politi- 
cal economy, but in a great many other departments of litiiratnre. 

He was one of tlio^ projectors of the ‘ Edinburgh Review, ' and wrote 
many articles for it. As a public man his independence was unques- 
tionable ; his integrity, sincerity, and moderation were acknowl^ged 
by all parties Ho was modest, free from protonsiou, and equi^ &ee 
from any kind of ufTectaiiou or any truce of rancour. Asapublio 
speaker ho w'oa grave and forcible, without imagery or any of the 
aciTBsoricH of oratory, but with an earnostneBS and evident sincerity 
of manner whiish produced an effect greater than ho could have done 
by Buy a|ipeulB to the imagination or the passions. 

^ (Memoirs avid Con'cspondcvice of Fremeis Hotner. M^P., edited by 
hiB brother, Loonanl Uomor, Esq., F.RS.) 

* HORNER, LEONARD, tho younger brother of Francis Homer, 
whose * Memoirs and Currenpondence* he edited in 1843, was bom in 
Edinburgh, aud was there educated. His eminent brother, as wo may 
judge from seveial interesting letters dated 1811, siieaks most encou- 
*®giiigly of the advance which Leonard had made in his favouiito 

S ursuit of geology, and especially of the merits of a paper which ho 
ad written, 'On the Mineralogy of the Malvern Hills.' Another 
letter also shows the interest which the younger brother had taken in 
the education of the people. On the formation of the London Uni- 
vorsity, in 1827, Mr. Leonard Horner was placed iu the responsible 
position of warden; and much of the organisation of that novel aud 
mportant institution was the result of Lis labours. He iudicated his 
desire to diffuM a knowledge of geological science by some admirable 
papers on “The Mineral Kingdom/ published in * The Penny Maga- 


zine’ in 1833-34. In 1833 the F'actories’ Act of 3 William IV. was 
passed, and Mr. Homer became one of the principal inspeotors umler 
that important statute. He has continued in that office to the 
present time, manifesting an unremitting solicitude for the health aud 
moral and physical improvement of the great body of hiotory- workers, 
particularly of tbe thousands of children, of whom the state had 
assumed the duty of protector. In the course of his official career, 
he has occasionally had to encounter opposition from those who 
thought that their commercial interests were interfered with in the 
strict enforcement of thf law, particularly with regard to the fencing 
of machinery for the prevention of accident But whatever diflTercuce 
or opinion there may be on this subject, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Horner has been a material instrument iu promoting that kindly 
regard for the welfare of the operutivea which must henceforth be 
aimed at in every well-regulated factory. Besides the * Memoirs and 
Correspondonco ’ of his brother, Mr. Heriier is the author of various 
scattered writings on scientific aud philanthropic subjects. Among 
these may be mentioned Ulemarks on Certain Charges of Misrepre- 
soxitation of Lord Broughams Education Bill in the Edinburgh 
Review, Jauuaxy 1838 ; ' a treatise ' On the Employment of Children 
iu Factories and other works,' 1810; and *Au Address delivered at 
the Atiuiversaxy Meeting of the Geological Society of Loudon,’ of 
which he was president, in 1847. Ho is u Fellow of ttie Royal Society. 

HORREBOW, nSTER, a Danish astronomer, was born iu the year 
1679. After studying medicine for several years he became tbe pupil 
of the celebrated mathouiaticiau luid astronomer Oluus Roomer, whom 
in 1710 be succeeded as professor iu the University of Copenhagen. 
Thu duties of this office he coutinued to discharge wiHx great cradit 
i-iR about the year 1740, when he resigned in favour of his sou 
Christian. Horrebuw died at Copenhagen iu 1764, at the advanced 
ttge of eighty-five years. His works are—' Cluvis Astronoiuiie, sen 
Astronomic I’ars I’hysica,' Copenh., 1725, 4to, an attempt to explain 
the formation of the planete ou the system of Descartes ; ' (Jopernicus 
triuiDjihaiis, siye de Parallaxi Orbis Annul Tractatus Epistolaris/ 
ib. 1727, 4 to, in which he imagines himself to have proved, from 
Roemer’s observatinns, that Sirius and a Lyre have each 30 ' of 
auxiual parallax ; ‘ Atrium Astronomic, sive Tractatus de invenieudis 
Refractiouibus, Obliquitato Ecliitticao, atque Elevatiouo Poli,*ih. 1732, 
4to,* Miosis Astronomia), sive Astronomiax Pars Mechanica,’ ib. 1735* 
4to ; * Consilium de nova Methodo Pasohali ad perfectum Statum 
perduceudil, ac doinoops omnibus Chriatiauis commendauda/ ib. 1738 ; 
'Elementa Philosophia) Naturalis,' ib. 1748, 4to; besides a few pafiers 
upon astxtxnomical subjects iu tho 'Acts of Leipzig.' His works were 
oolleotod aud reprinted in 1740 -41, at Copenhagen, iu 3 vols. 4to. To 
his 'Bsais Astroiiomise * is prefixed tho ' Life of Roomer/ iu wliich he 
has omitted nothing that could tend to pori>etu:ite the memory of his 
predecessor. 

llORREBO\y, CHRISTIAN, son of the above, died in 1776, and, 
besides a Latin treatise ou Splicrical Trigonometry, he has left, 
Miepetiiu Parallaxios Orbis Annui Demonstratio, ex ObservationibiiS 
Ann. 1742 et 1743 deducto,’ Copenh., 1744, 4to; aud ‘ De Parallaxi 
Fixarum Aiinufi ot Rcctascousiunibus quam post Rocmerum et Pureu- 
tom demoustrat Auctor/ ib. 1747, 4 to. 

HORROCKS, JEREMIAH, often spelt Hourox, an astronomer 
who has obtained a lasting celebrity, though he died at tho ago of 
twenty-two, or thereabouts. During the lime in which the court aud 
parliament were occupied iu the disputes which led to civil war, four 
men, three of them very young, aud all personally acquainted with 
each other, were employed iu advancing the theory aud practice of 
astronomy. Three of them died very young, and their names had 
almost perished, aud would probably have been lost, but for the more 
than usual talents of ITorrocks. We have therefore reserved for this 
article the account of three of them; tho fourth is noticed in a 
separate article. [aAscoyuujfi, W^n.LiAM.] They were made known to 
each other by Christopher Towiiley, of Carr in Lancashire, who was 
the particular friend of Edward Sherburne, the translator of Manilius 
(1675). This latter writer thus obtained some particulars of them, 
from which, with other sources, our account is token. 

1. Jeiikmu:! Huiiuocxs was born, it is supposed, about the year 
1619, at Toxteth, near Liverpool. His father, a man of moderate 
xneans, placed him, before 1633, at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
there be soon begun to turn his attention to astirouomy. In tho pro- 
legomena to his astronomical writings he describes tho difficulties 
under which he laboui'cd in finding even so much as a direction to 
go^ authors, A treatise by Gellibraud led him to purchase the 
Lonsberg, on which ho afterwards greatly regretted thitt. 
he had wasted his tima Subsequently he became acquainted with 
j*^Tyoho F^hd and Kepler. Though his papers which he left 
Mbind him oontoin many good obseivationa and ingenious remarks, 
he must now be considered as known by two partioularsL Ha was the 
first who saw Venus on the body of the stm, and he was the first who 
remarked ihtit the lunar motions. might be ropresented by supposing 
an elliptic orbit^ provided that the excentricity of tho ellipse were 
made to vary, and an oscillatory motion given to tbe lino of apsides. 
I^cwton afterwards showed that both suppositions were coTiHequenffes 
of the theory of gravitation, and (book iii., prop. 35, soholium) 
attributes to Halley a part of what is really due to HorrockB^ as 
explained by Flamsteed. But Horrocks has been more than aven ged 
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bj the fooliah atatement of Martin, 'in Lis ^ Biographia PhilosopLicBi' 
that Newton made Ilorrocka’a theory the groundwork of all his 
astronomy/* This palpable miaconco 2 )tion was copied by Dr. Hutton 
into hia ‘ Mathematical Dictionary/ 

The account given by PTorrocks of hU observation of Venus, Novem- 
ber 24, 1039, entitled * Venus in Sole visa/ was printed by Hevoliui 
at the end of hia ‘Mercurius in Solo viaus,* published at Dansig in 
1602. Tho remainder of the works of Horrocka wore published by 
Dr. Walliji, London, 1672, some copies bearing the title-page * 0|ierfl 
Fosthunia,’ and others * Opuscula Astronomieg.* The Innar theory oi 
Horrocka was there developed by Flamsteed, but Widlis afterward! 
added the original letter to Crabtree, in which it was contained, but 
only to some copies, which therefore exhibit certain pages (pp. 405<470) 
twice over. Lalande states that he had a copy with a third title-page, 
dated 1678, and containing some additional traots of Wallia This 
)mblicatiou contains various astronomical tracts, with extracts from 
the letters of Horrocka to Crabtroe. 

The death of Horrocks took place January 3, 1641 (old style). 
Costard {* Hist. Astron/) calls him a young cleigyman, but we caunot 
find that he was in orders. In the * Companion to the Almanac * for 
1837 will be found a list of the aBtronoruical works in Lis posBession, 
taken from a list written by himself at the end of his copy of Lansberg's 
^ Tabulso Perpetu®,’ which was presorvod by his friend Townley. The 
spelling of his name is taken from his own handwriting in this work. 

2. William Crartrbc:, who died a few months after his friend 
Horrocka, at a very early age, was a clothier at Broughton near Man- 
choator, and many of his olwervations were printed by Wallis in the 
work above cited, and afterwards in the discussion a^ut Gascoygne, 
presently to be mentioned. 

3. William Milrourn, curate at Brancespoth near Durham, was, 
according to Sherburne, well versed in ulgebni, having extracted the 
approximate root of an equation of the fifth clegreo before he had seen 
Hariott’s work. I a astronomy he hud, by his own observations, 
detected tbe errors of Lansberg's tables, and verifieil those of Kepler. 
His observations were destroy eci 'by tho Scots in the year 1639, and 
some tables which ho had sent to London for publication, wore, in 
1675, in this hands of Sir Joiuis Hooro. 

4. William Gascoyone, <if Middloton in Yorkshire, tbe fourth of 
these friends, os already mentioned, is noticed under his own name. 
We may just add to whut is there said, that though it appears now to 
be generally admitted that Gascoygne was the original inventor of the 
wire iiitcrometer, of its application to the telescope, and of tlie applica- 
tion of the telescopo to the ([uodrant ; it is also admitted that the 
invention was never promulgated, even in Kngland, until the undoubt- 
edly independent inventions of AuKout and I'icard had suggested their 
publication. 

Shorburue particularly mentions these four, with some others of less 
note, in consequence of an assertion of Wallis, in his edition of ITorrocks, 
that there were very few of that day in the north of Kngland who 
cultivated the scicinces. Among the lesser stars was Jeukmiah Suao- 
KKRLKY, whose ^ Taluiho Britannic®,* published at London in. 1653, 
wero compiled mostly from papers of Horrocks, which were afterwards 
destroyed in tho great firo of London. The rest of Horrocks s p»{)ers 
wcTO rescued liy Dr. Joliii Worthington, afterwards rector of Hackney, 
from C^Vabtree's representatives. 

* llOUSr-KY, JOHN CALLCOTT, A.RA., was born in London in 
tiauuary 1817. Trained to art from childhood, Horsley became a contri- 
butor to the various pictorial exhibitions while quite a youth ; but the 
works whicli first attracted notice, beyond his own friendly circle, were 
the * Contrast* and 'Leaving the Ball,' exhibited at the Bojal Academy 
in 1840, and belonging to - a sentimental style at tliut time much in 
vogue. Other works similar in stylo engaged tbe young artist’s pencil, 
till the proposals put forth by the Commission of the Fine Arts, in 
connection with tlut decoration of the now houses of parliament, 
incited him to a bolder flight. At the Cartoon Competition of 1813 
Mr. Horsley, by his cartoon of ' St. Augustine Preaching/ secured one 
of the three second-class prizes of 200/. ; and in the succeeding Fresco 
Competition ha was one of the six artists who obtained commissions 
to prepare designs for executing in the House of Lords, The subject 
assigned to liim was the * Spirit of Bcligion,' and his design being 
approved, ho painted it in fresco in one of the arches over the 
Strangers* Gallery in the peers’ chamber. He has since painted 
another fresco in the Poets* Hall, * Satan surprised, at the ear of Eve/ 
Mr. Horsley's principal cabinet pictures, painted since the completion 
of his frescoes, have been-** Malvolio i* the Sun,* exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy in 1S49 ; ' Hospitality— the Mote at Ightham/ 1850; 

* L*All8gro and 11 Penseroso,’ painted fur Prince .^bert, and * Youth 
and Age,* 1851 ; * Master Slender ’ and the * Madrigal/ 1852 ; * Lady 
Jane Grey and l^ger Asoham,’ 1853 ; * Scene from Don Quixote,* 1855 
—the most original and masterly of the genre pictures Mr. Horsley 
has yet painted ; and the ^Administration of the Lord’s Supper,’ 1856. 
Mr. Horsley was elected an associate of the Uoyal Academy in 1855. 

HORSLEY, SAMUEL, a distinguished prelate of tho English Church, 
sucoesstvely Bishop of St. David'i^ Rooheater, and St. Asaph, was bom 
in 1733, He was the son of John Horsley (whose father was originally 
a Nonconformist), who was for many years the clerk in orders at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fiel^ and who held two rectories, Thorley in Hert- 
fordshire^ and Newington Butts in Surrey. Tho bishop was educated 
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at Westmiuster School, whence ho passed to Trinity Hall, Cambrid^, 
and had the rectory of NeVrington, which his father resigned to him 
soon after he had takeu or^rs in 1759. 

His more public career he may bo said to have commenced in 1767, 
when ho was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, to which body he 
became the secretary in 1773. His earliest publications were certain 
small tracts on scientific subjects, but iu 1776 he projected a complete 
and uniform edition of the philosophical works of Sir Isaac Newton. 
This design was not accomplished till 1784, when the fifth and last of 
the five quarto volumes made its appearance. 

In the earlier years of his public life ho found patrons in the Earl 
of Aylesford, and in Lowth, bishop of London ; but wo pass over, as 
uuinterostiiig and unimportant, the preaentatious to his various livings, 
and the dispensations which the number of his minor preferments 
rendered necessary. In 1781 he was appointed Archdeacon of St. 
Albans. It was a little before the date last named that he first 
appeared in the field of theological controversy, iu which he soon 
showed himself a very powerful combatant — powerful from the great 
extent of his knowledge and from the vigour of his intellect. The 
person against whom he chiefly directed his attack was Dr. Joseph 
Priostloy, who in a series of publications defended with great subtilty 
and skill the doctrines of philosophical necessity, materialism, and 
Unitarianisui. Dr. Horsley began his attack in 1778 on the question 
of ‘ Man’s Free Agency it was continued in a * Charge * delivered in 
1783 to the clergy of his archdeaconry, in which he animadverts on 
many parts of Dr. IViestley’s 'History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity.* This charge produced a reply from Dr. Priestley, which led 
to a rejoinder from Dr. Horsley in ' Seventeen Letters to Dr. Priestley,’ 
a work which was regarded by the friends of the Ciiurch as a masterly 
defence of the orthodox faith, and as the secure foundation of a high 
and lasting theological reputation. 

The tide of profermont now began to flow in upon him. Tliurlow, 
who was then chancellor, presented him with a prebeudal stall in the 
church of Gloucester, observing, as it is said, that “ those who defonded 
tho Church ought to he supported by the Church and in 178S he 
was maile bishop of St. David's. In parliament he distinguished 
himself by tho hearty support which ho gave to tho nieasuros of Pitt's 
administration, and some of his doclaratioiis of political sentiment were 
thought by mauy porsotis to be us little in accordance with the true 
spirit of the h^uglish constitution as with the spirit of Christianity 
itself. But in judging on such a point as this the ciroumstancos of tho 
times are to be considered, opinions as strong in another direction being 
by many persons promulgated, and a disposition manifested by some 
to act according to them. His political conduct however gained him 
the favour of tbe court : in 1793 he was translated to Rochester, and 
iu 1802 to St Asaph. He died in 1806. 

We have inontioned but a few of his published writiugH, which are 
very numerous ; but a complete list may be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth (Century.* 

HURTE’NSIUS, QUINTUI^ born ii.c. 114 of an equestrian Roman 
family, began to plead at a very early age, and he had already 
attained a great reputation in his profession when Cicero made his 
(ipiiearanco iu the Forum. From that time Ciooro and Hortensius 
wero considered as professional rivals, but they lived on friendly and 
even iutimato toniis with each other, us Cicero acknowledges in several 
of his writings. At the beginning of his book ' De Claris Oratoribus/ 
Cicero pays an eloquent and apparently siuccrc tribute of praise to the 
memory of Hortonsius, who was then lately deoil. He stylos him his 
friend and adviser, wlio often assist>;d him iu their common career, 

' being not, as many imagined, a rival or detractor of his fame, but a 
fellow-labourer in a glorious vocation and yet in some of his letters 
Epist. iiL of the 1st book * Ad Quintuzu Fratrem ’) Cicero had bitterly 
lumplained of the duplicity and ungenerous conduct of Uortousius 
towards him wheu he was obliged to quit Jiome iu the Clodiati business. 
Hortenaius went through the regular career of public oiHces and 
honours ; he was made in succession qumstor, ®dile, pnetor, and lastly 
consul, with Q. Cmcilius Metollus Croticus, 69. He a{ipoars to have 
acquired great woaltli, which ho spent liberally, and yet bequeathed an 
ample inheritance to his children. His villas at Tusculiirn, at Bauli, 

.t Laurentum, and other places, are mentioued as splendid. He is 
harged by Cicero with having used bribery and other means to gain 
Ah causes, and to have received presents from hU clients. Horteusius 
Red ii.c. 50, while Cicero was returning from ids government of Cilicia 
[Epist. vi. of the 6th book ‘Ad Atticum * Brutus,* o. 64, 94 ) ; and Cicero 
considers it a continuation of the good fortune which hod attended 
iim through life, that he died just before the breaking out of the civil 
war, and was thus spaced the grief of seeing the fall of tho republic. 
Tho 'Orations' of Hortensius which are mentioned by Cicero and 
Quintilian are lost, as well as his ‘ Annals,* and some erotic poems 
rhich he is said io havo written. Cicero (‘Brutus,* c. 92, 95) has 
iven his opinion of the character of Hortensius as an orator. 

HOSEA, one of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets. We possess 
iO particulars respecting the place of his birth, or his history; but 
.t appears probable t^t he was u native of Samaria, since his 
prophecies relate principally to the ten tribes. We learn from tho 
inscription of tbe book that he was tho son of Beeri, and t^t he 
lived " in the days of Uaziah, Jotham, Ahas, and Hezekiah, kings of 
''udah, and in tho days of Jeroboam the son of Joasb, king of IsraeL*’ 
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The reiffti of Jeroboam II. lasted from n.c\ 823 to 783 ; and that of 
Hezekiah began b.c. 726. It is therefore evident^ if this inscription 
is correct, that Hosea could only have entered upon his prophetical 
duties in the latter part of the reign of Jerobonm ; which supposition 
is also rendered probable by the tenor of his prophecies, which 
describe the kingdom of Israel as in a weak and divided state, and 
obliged to seek assistance from foreign powers ; whereas in the book 
of Kings (xjv. 26-28) the aiTuirB of the kingdom of Israel are repre- 
sented as in a veiy prosperous condition during the reign of Jero- 
boam 11. Hut the prophecies of TTosca are quite in accordance with 
the period of anarchy and foreign invasion which followed the death 
of Jerolwam II. (2 Kings, xv. zvi.) It is therefore ])robablo that the 
prophecies of ITosca extended over a period of about sixty years 
(B.C. 784-724); and that he was contemporary with Isaiah, Wcah, and j 
Amos. 

The principal object of the prophecies of Hosea is to reprove the 
people of Israel on account of tboir sins ; and to deiiouuco the divine 
judgments which awaited them if they continued disobedient. The 
book may be divided into two parts; in the first of which, the 
prophet, under the supposed infidelity of his wife, represents the 
spiritual infidelity of the children of Israel, and foretells the judgment 
of God against them, and at the same time ])roTniseB tliat God would 
at some future period receive them again into his favour (c. i.-iii.) In 
the second part, this symbolical representation is dropped; and the 
prophet foretells in express language that the country would be 
devastated by the Egyptians and Assyrians, and that the people would 
be curried awuy into captivity ; and he concludes with an exhortation 
to repentance, and a promise that God would heal their backslidings, 
would love them freely, and would turn his anger away from them.*' 
(c. jv.-xiv.) 

** The style of Ilosea,*’ Bishop Lowth ram arks, ''exhibits the appear- 
ance of vriy remote antiquity : it is pointed, energetic, and concise. 
It bears a distinguished mark of poetical composition, in that pristine 
brevity and condensation which is observable in the seutences, and 
which lator writers h.*Lve in some mensnro neglected. This peculiarity 
has not escaped the observation of Jerome, who remarks tliat this 
prophet is altogether laconic and sententious. (' Prrof.* in xir. ' Propb.*) 
But this very circumstance, which nnciontly was supposed to impart 
\incommon force and elegance, in the present state of Hebrew litcm- 
ttire is productive of so much obscurity, that although the general 
subject of this writer is sufficiently obvious, he is the most difficult 
and jjerph'Xtid of all the prophets.” (‘ Prrolect.' xxi.) Compare also 
Bishop Horsley’s remarks on the style of Hosea, in the preface to his 
translation of this prophet, (p. xxix-xliv.) 

The canonical authority of the propbocics of Hosea has never been 
disputed. They are frequently quoted in the New Testament; 
compare ITos. vi. 6, witli Matt. ix. 1 3, xii. 7 ; Hob. x. 8, with Luke xxiii. 
30 ; Hob. xi. 1, with Matt. ii. 15 ; Hos. i. 10, ii. 23, with Bom. ix. 25, 
26, ond 1 Veter ii. 10 ; Hos. xiv. 2, with Hcbr. xiii. 15. 

(The Jntroductions of Kichhoni, Jahn, Do AVette, AugustI, and 
Homo; Pococke, Commentary on the Prophecy of JJosen^ Oxf., 168.5; 
Kuinocl, Jiosew Oracula, JJibraicc ct Latinc^ Leip., 1702; IJurHley, 
liosea^ translated from, the Hebrew, with notes c.x'jdanatory and ci'itical^ 
London, 1801, 1804; Stuck, lloscas Projdicta^ Leip., 1828, a useful 
work.) 

HOSHEA, or HOSEA, King of Israel, was the son of Elali, and 
apparently not of the regal line. His predecessor was Vokah, who, 
after having ravaged Judah, then governed by Ahaz, with the assist- 
ance of Bozin, king of Syria, had seen liis own kingdom in return 
ravaged^ by Tiglatb-Pileser, the protector of Ahaz, who removed many 
of the inhabitants to Media and Assyria. In the confusion of this 
period Pekab was slain by Hokhea, who, after six years of aiiarcliy, 
ascended the throne in ii.c. 728. Scrii>tiirc records that “ he did that 
which was evil in tbo sight of the Lfini, but not as the kings of 
Israel that wore before him.” He permitted the announcement of 
Hezekiah that he had purified the temple to be made throughout his 
kingdom, and bis subjects were allowed to attend the worship of the 
true God at Jerusalem. Shortly after his accession Israel was invaded 
by the Assyrians under Shalmaneser, the successor of Tiglath-Pileser ; 
Hoshea was unable to make any cllectual resistance, and consented 
to become tributary. The yoke was however heavy, and lie sought 
to throw it off by the assistance of So, king of Egypt. So, or 
Babako, is the Sabakoph, whose name is found ou Egyptian monu- 
ments, and was nii Ethiopian who reigned in Egypt. Shalmaneser 
the 
yen 

ten tribes were carried away into Assyria, and placed "in Halab anu 
in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Modes,” 
from which time they have been lost, and there is no statement of the 
fate of Hoshea; but at Arban, on the Khabour (the Kebar of Esekiel), 
which falls into the Euphrates near Carchemish, Mr. Lnyai'd found 
Assyrian sculptures recording the conquest^ and Jewish communities 
existed around its neighbourhood as late as the 12th century. 

* UOSKING, WILLIAM, architect and civil engineer, was born at 
Biickfasileigh, Devon, in 1800, bis father being at the time in partner- 
ship with an elder brother as serge-manufacturcTs and paper-makers. 
These laauufaotures proving unprofitable, in 1808 Mr. llosking’s father 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment in the public service in the 
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! then convict colony of New South Wales, to which ho at once pro- 
I ceedod with his wife and infant family. The means of education in 
j New South Wales wer*!, at that early ^ period, very restricted, and of 
very low quality ; and when the subiect of this notice came to be 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, his father proposed to send him homo 
to England for his better education. This he resisted, and preferred 
I to be apprenticed to a surveyor and general builder, who had then 
recently arrived os an emigrant settler, and had established himself in 
business at Sydney. The business of the surveyor was of the most 
general nature, and his i^prcnbice acquired a practical knowledge of 
^most all tbo mechanic %rtB ajiplied in tho roiightir os well as the 
smoother operations of tho constructor. Mr. Hosking's proliminaiy 
profesrional oducsition was thus of the kind to which Telford in his 
autobiography tells the young engineer he must "descend” if ho 
would excel, and which probably gave him tbat relish for truth in 
construction which he is known to possess. The family returned to 
England in 1819, and in 1820 the subject of tho prosont notice w'as 
articled for three years to tho late Mr. Jenkins of Rod Lion-square, 
Loudon, in whose office he acquired a knowledge of London surveying 
practice. Having qualified himself by previous studies in tho higher 
branflirs of his profof^sion, he spent a year in Italy and Sicily previous 
to establishing himself in London as an architect, in 1825. After 
this ho contributed various articles to the * Now Monthly Magazine,’ 
thon edited by Thomas CampbclL In 1829 he delivered ti course of 
Lectures on Architecture at tho Western Literary aud Scientific 
Institution; which boing reported in tho ' Atheumum,* led to his 
engagement to write tho article ' Architecturo ’ in the seventh edition 
of the ' Encyclopaedia Britaniiica ; ’ an elaborate treatiso which was 
followed by another on 'Buibling;' aud which havo been issued in 
a so])arato volume. In 1834 5 Mr. Tloskiiig became engineer of what 
is now known as the West London railway, for wliicli he designed and 
executed the curious work, near Kensal Green, by which tho I’udding- 
ton Canal is p^issed over the railway, aud a public carriage-road over 
the canal and railway together. Tho works and buildings of the 
Abney. Park Cemetery were designed by him. In 1840 he was 
appointed Professor at King’s College, London, of 'The Arts of 
Coustniction in connexion with Civil Engineoring and Architecture,’ 
and in 1842 was added tlio Professorship of tho 'Principles and 
Practice of Architecture.’ His introductory lectures to those courses 
havo bocm published. Tie lias also written on the ' Com])OBition and 
Construction of Bridges' to accompany Mr. Weale's folio volumes of 
'Ezauiplos of Bridges.’ In 1843, M[r. Ilosking having given evidence 
befora the Commissioners for inquiring into the state of large towns, 
his views attracted the notice of Lord Lincoln, then Chief Commissioner 
of AVoodsand Forests, and upon the passing of tho Building Act in 
1844, Mr. Ilosking was appointed one of tlie Official Referees under 
that act, lieiiig tbo senior according to the date of appointment, in 
1H55 this Act was supersedod by the Metropolitan Building Act, aud 
Mr. Ilosking and his colleagues retired ii]>on two-thirds of their salary, 
under logislutive arraugcincnts. During his occupancy of the oillco 
of Official Beforoc, Mr. Hosking published a 'Guide to tho proper 
regulation of Buildings in 'J’owns.* in 18,52 ho undertook tho gra- 
tuitous scrvico of a Motropolitau Commifisloncr of Sewers, in additiuu 
to his other duties. His labours in his ollice under the Building Act 
wera unremitting, and they w ere greatly increased by the coullictiug 
and deficieut powers of the Act itself, which iieiitralisod tho be.^t 
exertions. Mr. Hosking’s latest architectural work is tluj stack of 
buildings on tho south side of Cannon stroot, of which the establish - 
ment of Messrs. Berans, BJomberg and Co. forms tho principal 
feature, and which poBscsses some peculiarities of construction, c8]»o- 
cially in tho modes employed of draining, warming, and ventilating 
the several compartments into which tho stack is divided for 
separate occupation. In June 1850 was published in ‘The Buildor,' 
a ‘ Plan showing Professor Hosking's Design for extending tho accom- 
modation of the British Museum,' which had been submitted to the 
Trustees. This plan contemplated tho erection of buildings, iu addition 
to tho Mitseum, over tho uncovered quadrangular court inclosed by 
tho existing buildings. That plan has now been acted upon ; and 
though the present arraugoments differ from those of Mr. Hooking, 
his principle lias been adopted. 

HOT MAN, FRANCOIS, called also by his Latinised name HOTO- 
MANUS, was born at Paris in 1524, of a family originally from Silesia, 
lie studied law iu the university of Orloans, and afterwards practised 
at the bar. About 1547 Iia ntnbmnnfl i:liA l-foflrti-ffnnfl wilirFinti in Annan 


deatn to which he was condemned on account of his religion. [Hdri- 
TAL, DE l’.] His father having, in consequence of his change of religion, 
refused him his support, Hotmau repaired to Switzerland, where he 
taught humanities iu the College of Lausanne. In 1550 he was 
appointed professor of law at Strasbourg. He afterwards returned to 
France under tho protection of the king of Navarre, and became pro- 
fessor of Jaw first at Valonoo, and then at Bourges, from which last 
place he ran away after having concealed himself during tho massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and repaired to Qeoeva, aud then to Basel, where 
he died iu 1 590. A collection of his works, in three volumes folio, was 
published at Geneva in 1599. His principal works are — 1, ' Commenta- 
riuB de A^erbis Juris, AntiquitatumRomanarum ElementisamplificatuB; ’ 
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2, CommentaritiH in Qiiatuor Institutionum Juris Civiliri Libros ; * 3, 
Commentatio Tripartita ad Libros Fttudoriim ; ’ 4, ‘Do Juro Regn: 
Gollicc Libri III.;* 5, Disputatiooum Juris Civilis Yolumeu unum; 
6, ‘ Aniiquitatum Romnnarutn Liliri Trea ; ’ 7, ‘ Coirmentarius in Ora- 
tiones M. T. Ciceronis, cns maxime quiu aliquam Juris Qumationcm 
continent ; * 8, ‘ Conimentorius in Epistolam Cicerouis ad Quintum 
Frati'etn do Provincia bene administranda; ' 9, ‘ Consolatio o Sacri 
1 jtens : * 10, ‘ Ad Remundum Rufiim Dofensorem Romanorum Ponti- 
ficum contra Corolum Molinieuin de Statu Primitivo) Ecclesio) liber; 
1], ‘Franco Gallia/ in which he contended thltt France was an eleciivi 
and not an hereditary kingdom; 12, ‘De Fnroribus Gallicis et de 
Oedo AdminiliK ;* 13, ‘ L’Anti-Tribonien, on Discoiirn sur I’Etudo des 
Loift/ which ho wroto at tho request of tho chancellor De rilOpital 
A 1)ingraphy of Hotman ia prefixed to the collection of his Latin 
Ejdstles, dto, Amsterdam, 1700. 

HOTTINGER, JOHN HENRY, born at Zurich in 1620, after 
studying in his native country repaired to Leyden in 1639, where 
GoliuH the OrientaliHt engagod him ns hU assistant. Hottingcr learned 
the Ar<abic and Turkish luuguagos under a native of Marocco, and 
gradually became a distinguished Oriental scholar. Ho made his 
Oriental studies subservient to his principal object, that of illustrating 
the Hebrew text of the Bible. He was appointed Professor of Scrip- 
tural Theology at Ziirich, and in 1665 the Elector Palatine induced 
him to remove to Heidelberg, to fill the chair of Oriental Languages. 
Jie was afterwards made rector of that university, which flourished 
greatly under his administration. Being recalled to Zurich in 1661, 
lie w.as employed by the government of his country in several important 
nfl'iirs. In 1667 tho University' of Leyden offered him the chair of 
theology, which he accepted ; but while on the point of repairing to 
liis destination he was drowned by tho upsetting of a boat in tho river 
Limniiit. Hottingor left numerous works, chiefly on OrientHl Iciuming, 
tho principal of which are — 1, ‘ Historia Oriontalis,’ which contains 
dissertations on the religion of the Sabsci, Nabatluci, and other 
aucieut Arabic tribes ; on thu. genealogy and history of Mohammed; 
on the various n.*iTneH of Saracens, Agarcni, lahinaelitcM, &o., given to 
hU followers; on the condition of the Ea^^tern Christians and Jews at 
the time of Mohammed ; on the causes which have tended to maintain 
and to spread Mohammedanism ; on tho PchisniH and heresies among 
the Mussulmans, Ac.; 2, ‘ Fi tymologi cum Orientalc,* being a Lexicon 
of s(;ven langungBH, Hebrew. Chaldnic, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, 
I’lthiopic, and Thiilinudico-Rabbinic ; 3, ‘ IVompiuariuni, sivo Biblici> 
I lipca Urientalis,’ being a catalogue of works in those languages. Hob 
tinger had begun a work on the history of Jilohaumiedatiisiii on a largo 
FC!ih‘, which he styled ‘ Thcatrum Mohammcclicum,* of which however 
he only published a ‘ Com pond iuui/ to which he added a ‘ Topographia 
Kcclc'Hiastiou Oriontalis,’ and also a ‘ Compendium Theologim Christianeo 
JOcclcsiarum Orieiitaliiiiii.' He also wrote ‘ Historia Ecclesiasticii Novi 
'I'estamciiti,* 9 vols 8vo, 1667. His son Joliii James Ilottiuger, pro 
fessor of theology at Ziirich, wroto an ‘Ecclesiastical History of 
Swits 5 '*rlaud,* 

HcHTBIGANT, CHARLES FRANCOIS, a priest of tho Oratory, and 
an eminent J^iblieal scholar, was born at Paris in 1686. He was 
distiiiguinhed in early life by bis great attainments, and lectured 
Hiicceis.sivoly on the bclJosdettres at Juilly, on rhetoric at Marseille, and 
on pliiloijophy at Soissoiis. Ho afterwards removed to Paris, where liia 
devotion to study and the duties of his profession produced a serious 
illnesH, which tertuiuated in total deafness. Being thus im^apacitiited 
for f)nblio duty, he devoted all Ids time to study, directing his principal 
attention to the Hebrew Innguage, in which he followed tho system of 
Masidetf, who was a strenuous opponent of vowel points, in 1732 
Hoiibigaat published his 'KaciiieH H^brniquus;' and in 1746, Ids 
‘Prolegomena' to a new edition of tho Hebrew Bible, in which he 
attmiiptod to siiow that numerous errors luul been introduced into the 
text. His great work, entitled * Biblia Hebraica cum Notis Ciiticis et 
Versiouo Latina ad Notas Criticas facta,’ apjKsared at Paris in 1753, 
in 4 vols. fol. ; niich page is printed in two parallel cfilumns, one of 
which contains the Hebrew text of A^an der Hooght without points, 
and tlic other the Latin translation. In the margin of the Pentateuch 
tlie various readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch aro given. ?'bc 
notes and emendations of the text are printed at the end of each 
volume. ’I'he critical notes and prolegomena were reprinted at 
hVaiikfurt, 2 veils. 4 to, 1777 ; and the Latin version, which is usually 
considered very elegant and correct, at Paris, 5 vols. 8vo, 1753. 
Houhigant learned the English language lato in life, and transdated 
into French Sherlock’s ‘Sermons,’ Lesley’s ‘ Short Method against tho 
Deists,' and Forbes's ‘Thoughts on Natural Religion.’ Houbigant 
died on the 31 st of October 1783, in the ninety-seventh year of his 
aga An account of Houbigaut's life, together with a list of his works, 
is given by A dry in the ‘Magarin Encyclop^dique,’ May, 1806. 

HOUBRAKEN, the name of two distinguished Dutch artists, father 
and sou — 

Aknold Houbuakkn, the father, was born of a good family at Dort, 
in 1660, and was the pupil of Samuel van lloogstratcn. Hu painted 
history and portrait, and ex^uted many designs for book-sellers. He 
lived chiefly at Amsterdam ; but he visited this country and remained 
here eight or nine mouths, for the purpose of making dniwiuga of 
some portraits by Vaudyck, which were engraved by Van Gunsi, 
lloiibraken is however chiefly known for his uccount of tho lives of 
niou. niv. voj/. xii. 


Dutch painters, with portraits engraved by his son, in continuation of 
Van Mander — ‘ Groote Schouburg der Nederlantsche Konstschildon 
ou Skilderessen,’ in throe parts. The first and second parts were 
published at Amsterdiim in 1718 and 1719, for the author; the third 
part was published in 1721 for his widow : Houbraken died in 1719. 

Jacob IIoubbaken, his sou, wub an admirable engraver ; in execution 
he has never been surpassed, and perhaps seldom equalled. He was 
bom at Dort iu 1698, and accompanied his father when very young 
to Amsterdam. The exoellont etched portraits of pointers in his 
father's ‘ Groote Schouburg ’ aro among bis earliest works, yet they aro 
certainly of their class some of tho finest etchings in existence. The 
most beautiful specimens however of Houbnikeu’s engravings are some 
of ‘ The Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain,’ published in 
London by the Knaptons in 1748 ; tho excellence of some of these 
heads must be seen to be comprehended. Some of the heads however 
which were engraved by Houbraken, though of the highest excelicnco 
as works of art, want autheuticity as portraits, as, for inslnnce, tkoso 
of Carr, Karl of Somerset, and Secretary^ Thurloo, which Walpole 
says aro spurious. The collection is notwithstanding of great histo- 
rical interest Houbraken engraved also a great number of portraits 
of distinguished Dutch characters. He died in 1780. 

(Van Gool, Nieuwc Schouburg der NederlwiUchc KunatschilderipAc, ; 
AVatolet, Dictionnaire des A rto, £c. ; H iibor, Manud des AmeUeurs^ Jrc.) 

HOVEDEN, ROGER DE, an English historian, who seems to have 
been tho same person whom Robert of Gloucester calls ‘Hew of 
Howdaiie,* and who is supposed to have received his name from TTovc- 
den, or Uowden, iu Yorkshire, tho place of his birth. Walter of 
Coventry says he was in the household of Henry II. ; probably as a 
chaplain, os that monarch is stated to have employed him in tho 
service of visiting monasteries at the time wlieu their abbots or priors 
died, and when the revenues of the respnetivn fuuiidatious fell into 
the king's hands. The exact time of Huveden’s birth and death is 
unknown, but it was not till after the reigu of Henry II. that he wrote 
his ‘ History,’ which conmieuces in 731, where Bede ends, and continues 
to 1202, tho third year of King John. TTovedon's ‘ Hiatoi*y ’ was pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Savile, in tlio ‘ Scripturos post Bodam,’ folio, 
London, 1595, at Frankfurt in 1601, and in Buhu's ‘Antiquarian 
Library.’ Nioolsoii, upon the authority of Pits, says that iu 1291 
Edward I. caused diligent search to be made in all the libraries iu 
England for liovedeii’s ‘History,’ to adjust the dispute about the 
homage due from the crown of Sr.otliuid. Ijclaud, iSolden, Sir Henry 
Bavilo, and N icolaon, all bear testimony to the fidelity of iiovedeu us 
an historian. 

IJDWARD, CHARLES, LORD HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, 
second of that title, grandson of ^'hoiuns, second duko of Norfolk, 
was born in 1536. After seeing much service by land and sea, ho was 
appointed in 1585 Lord High Admiral of England, and in that Ga]iacity 
had tho chief management of the preparations made in defence of 
England against the Spanish Armiuia in 1588. Ho acquitted himself 
of tins most weighty charge with signal prudence as well tis bravery. 
In 1596 ho was joined with Essex iu the cxpedillon against Cadiz, 
iiaving command of the fleet, while E^isex had command of tho troops. 
A natural jealousy existed between the old soldier and tho young 
favourite ; nor did they quite agree us to the moasiires to be pursued. 
However the town was taken, and the ships in tho harbour destroyed. 
[Essex, Kabl oi\] For this service Lord Howanl was created Esri of 
Nottingham, as declared iu hi.^ patent, much to the auuo 3 'auco of 
Essex, who w'ould willingly have engrossed the glory himself, and 
sought to prejudice the queen against hi-s lato colleague. In 1.599, iu 
the anticipation of another Spanish invasion, coupled with suspicion of 
tho Earl of Essex's intentions iu Ireland, tho queen reposed iu the 
Karl of Nottingham the sole command of the army and navy, with 
the title of Lieutenant-General of England, which bo hold during six 
weeks — an extraordinary mark of confidence. He commanded the 
troops which jiui down Essex's rash attempt at rebellion, ami treated 
him in his downfall, as ho had during his prosperity, with respect and 
kindness. Under the reign of James I. he retained his high considera- 
tion at court, and was employed in several distinguished capacities. 
Ho died on December 14tli, 1624, at the advanced age of eighty-seven, 
some years before which he had resigned the oflicu of Lord High 
Admiral in behalf of tho favourite Villiers, then earl of Buckingham, 
receiving in exchange a pension of 10002. and tho acquittal of a debt 
of 18002. due to the crown. During half a century ho possessed tho 
favour, and for great part of that time the highest confidence of Jiis 
sovereigns, without earning or retaining it by unworthy compliances 

selfish and interested intrigues. His temper appears to have boon 
no less upright, honourable, and generous, than Lis services were 
distinguished. 

HOWARD, HENRY, EARL OF SURREY. [Surret, Eabl of.] 

HOWARD, HENRY, R.A., professor of painting iu tho Royal 
Academy, was bom on the 31st of January 1769. Ho was a pupil of 
Philip Ueinagle, lt.A., and was admitted a student at the Royal 
Acaciemy in M»irch 1788. As a student his success was very decided ; 
and it was his fortune, for tho first time in the history of tho insti- 
tution, to receive ou the same occasion, December 10th 1790, two of 
the highest premiums— the first silver medal for the best drawing fniiix 
the life, and the gold medal for the best liistoricfd painting ; and ho 
nt the same time received the special couimondations of the president, 
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Sir Joshua Itoynnl Jm, for the excellnuce of hm hwtorical tlcai^u. In 
the following yo.'ir lie visited Italy, and at Rome he aud FlaiLman 
punued their stndi' H in conjunction. 

On hiH return to Kn^dand Mr. Howard was employed to make 
drawinpi for the Dilottnnti Society, and designs for book-plates ; lie 
also painted nomo portraits. IJis first cMinirlbutiouB to the Roy.il 
Academy, ‘ ASnens and Auobisos’ and the * Planets drawiii" Light 
from the Sun ’ (17!Jd), were much admired by]>ersoDS of classic tastcH; 
and from this time for more than half a century Mr. Howard continued, 
without a single intermission, to send to each annual exhibition some 
paintings almost invariably of the classos of which tlicse may be taken 
as tlie types. In fact the enormous number of pictures which he 
4 xecuted, though illustrating themes from the 8crif>turea, and from 
(■reek, Roman, Italian, and Knislish history, poi try and mythnlog}*, 
have all or nearly all the same character, for which perhaps there is no 
word HO descriptive ns that of ‘academic.* 11 is ligim*s are almost 
always well drawn ; of elegant pro))ortiou.‘4 ; liavc the estaljli^hcd 
* classic* contour aud expression, or absence fif expression ; arc clothed, 
or partly clothed, in the same (ronventioiiid ‘ drapoi^ ’ which nymphs 
and godiioRRCs, whatever their position, wear po I'osily and gracefully 
in pictures and statues, despite tlin ordinary Jaws of pravity, which 
howeiver may fairly bo n garded ns n 9 t applying to such beines; and 
they are so arranged ns tf> nflord a pleasing ilow of line aud an agreeable 
conformity to the rules of pictorial composition ; wliih; the colouring, 
if not rich and glowing, is ehasto and haniiouioiis. They wito in fact, 
good ‘ nc5nd(!inic ' picturr*.-:, and they are no more. Always strictly 
attentive to the proprieties, there is iiothlug in any one of his works, 
whether it bo n ‘ Venus i-ising from the Soa,* a ‘ Love animating the 
Statuo of Pygmnliiiii,' or a col-l ‘ I'rinieval Jlojie,* that can by any 
(dianco give the sJightc'ht shock to the nerves of tlie most Riiseeptible — 
who is not sliocked by any n'prescntatioii of uiidraped ftunale beauty, 
liiit if his “ bevies of fair forms'* arc never like tlioseof Rtty trembling 
on the verge of the volujituous, they never like them are bno 3 'ant with 
the exuboranen of life and youthful vigour — never exhibit the free 
abaiub.in of rhiiit rujoyment and unrestrained spontaneous aett(» 
They are works to bo looked at with a certiiiii quiet admiration of the 
artist's skill, not to seize the ntteution and linger in the memory. In 
a word, they are works of taste, not of genius. 

Mr. Howard was elected an associate of the Royal Acalemy in 
1801 ; in 180S lu^ beeanie an academician; and in 1811 he was 
appointed secretary to the Academy, (in oiUce he hebl till his death, 
ilioiigh for some years previously its active duties were performed by 
uu assistant. He dh'd on the fith of Octobm* 1847. 

The titles of a few of his fiictures will Hidliirieiitly indicate the range 
and eliarnctor of his subjects. Of his scriptural paintincs, the iiiosb ; 
nnibitioiis are ‘(Mirist iili ssing Little Chihlrcn,* ]daced as nn altar- I 
piece in the cbn]iel in Little Lerwick Street; ‘the Angel appearing | 
to St. I’etcr in Prison ;* and ‘Aaron staying the Plague.’ The great | 
bulk of his pictures as already mentioned are however tho?c in which 
the subjects wore chosen with a view to afford the opportunity fif 
painting the nude female form ; (uid to this class his best pictures 
belong. The most admired of the e is liis Mlirih of Venus,* painted 
in ISliP. Others are ‘The Marriage of (kipid and Psyche,' ‘i'roser- 
piue,' and like stock suhjicts; but a largo number consists of figures 
floating in the air with such titles as the ‘ rieiadc!*.’ the * Solar System,’ 
the ‘Circling Hours,' ‘Morning,’ ‘Night,’ &c. Reside numerous 
pictures from Sjiuuser, his favourite poet, Milton, Shakspere (espe- 
cially the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream*) A,c,, he painted many os 
‘Fairios on the Sea-shore,’ with merely fancy tithes; and ho also 
painted many jiortruits. It deserves to bo mentioned ns illustrative 
of his life-long devotion to his art, that not only did ho continue to 
paint jiictures for the Academy oxhibitious up to the year of his 
death, but that on the occasion of tho flrst cartoon competition in 
1843, he did not shrink from entering tho lists, though then seventy- 
three years of age, and in the rude encounter with the young artists 
fresh from the schools, his cartoon, ‘ Man beset by contending 
Fossions,’ carried off one of tho premiums of 1(K)/. 

In 1814 Mr. Howard won the prize fur a mcdnl for the Patriotic 
Society, and llieiiceforward he was generally employed in preparing 
tho designs for the medals and great seals reifiiircd by the govern- 
ment. lie also made numcraus designs for works to be executed in 
silver, chiefly for tbe houKO of Rimdcll and Rridge. Frank How'anl, 
the sou of Mr. Hovrard, is well known as an able deaii;iier, and tbe 
author of several elementary works on art. To a brief memoir of his 
father, contributed by liim to the ‘Athenceum’ for November 13, 
1847, we are indtrbtcd for most of the facts in this notice. 

HOWARD, JOHN, one of the most disinterested, laborious, and 
useful pliihuithropiats that have dune ijouour to any age or ziaiiou, 
ivas bom about 1726. His father was a London tradesman, who 
apprenticed him to a wholesale grocer, but dying w*hen his son was 
about uineteou years of uge, and leaving him in possession of a hand- 
some fortune, young Howard, who was in weak health, succeeded in 
purchasing (bo time remaining of his indentures, and determined 
oil making a tour in France and Italy. On his return, still Ih ill 
health, he took lodgings in Stoke Newington, where his landlady — 
a widow' named Tjoidore— having nursed him carefully through a 
severe illness, he out of gratitude married her, though she was twenty- 
seven years his senior. She however died about three years after the 


niarriaga; and ho now conceived a desire to visit Lisbon, a chief 
induceuieiit being his wish t() do something to alleviate the miseries 
caused by tlie treat earthquake in 1756. Ho embarked accordingly, 
but was captured by a French privateer, nnd carried a prisoner into 
the ]>ort of Rrest, and siiliscquently removed into the interior, but 
after a while was permitted to return to England on tho proiniso that 
if he could nut itidiice tlio goverumi'nt to make a suitable exchange 
fir him ho would return to his captivity. The exchange wa* obtained 
however, and Howard lutirod to a small estate he possessed at Carding 
ton, near Bedford ; and^ere, in April 175S, ho married a second wife, 
Miss Henrietta Leeds. Tho lady appears to liave been in evei-y way a 
suitable match for him ; but it is mentioned ns a characteristic trait, 
that he stipulated before marriage “ that in all matters in which there 
should be a difTereiice of opinion between them his voice should rule.” 
For seven years they lived in unbroken htqipineBS, leading a quiet 
domestic life : he chiefly engaged in improving his grounds, rebuilding 
liis house, eiiltivatiug his farm, and with even more carnestncRS sotting 
himself tu the task of raising the physical and moral condition of the 
peasantry of C!anlington and its neighbourhood, by erecting on his 
own estate better cottigcH, establishing schools, aud visiting iin<l 
relieving the sick and the destitute; anrl she in all ways assisting him 
ill bis benevolent exertions. Rut at the end of that time, alter giving 
birth to (L son, she died, March 1765, and Howard, wdio was devotedly 
attached to her, from that time lost his interest in his liomc and its 
occupations. Till it appearod advisable to semi his B«jn to a distanci; 
for his education, Howard lived at Cardington in secliisiuii ; then, 
unable to b^ar the solitude of tlie placM with uU its paint'id associiitioiis. 
he made anotlier continental tour. In 1773 he was nominat'd Bh»*rilV 
if Bedford. Tlie siiOeringB which he hail «mdijrcd and witnessoil 
during his own brief eonfiueinont as a prisoner of war struck d<.'ep 
into ids mind. Tlio iinfiression was now renewal and iiiteiiHitied 
when, ns sheriff, ho had charge of the prisons of tho county. Sliocked 
by the irdsi-ry and abuses which prevailtMl, he at.teLU]ited to iiidiico tho 
Tiuigisliates to remedy the more ubviuus of them. The reply was a 
demand fur a j^rccerhmt, nnd Howard at onco set out on a tour of 
iiiRpectioii to other county prisons in the hofie to 6nd it. Rut he 
soon began to suspect that the evil was gcMieral, ami now set liiinself 
diligently to work to inquire into the t'xtent and precise nature of the 
mischief, nnd if jiussible to discover the true remeily for the evil. Jii 
that year he visited, in two journeys, ini>«t of the town and county 
jails of England, and accnmulated a large mass uf information, wliicli, 
in March J774, he laid before the of (.\>mmons. This was tin 

commeiicemeuL uf ]>risou reform in Kn!.dand ; for in the same so.-isloii 
two acts were passed, one for isdioviug aeqidtted prisoners from puy- 
Liieut uf fees, the other for pre^o^ving the healtli of prisoners. -One 
activtdy engaged, he became more aiuL more devoted to this bonoviilcnt 
pursuit; insomuch that the history of hia romaining years is little 
more than the diary of his jouriieys, the uidy excefitiuii being in fact 
his becoming a candidate with hi.s friend Mr. Whitbread fur the repre- 
sentation of Redford in ])arliaiiieiit. 'J'licy were however defi^atod ; 
and though a parliamentary scrutiny placed Mr. Whitbread at the 
head of tlic poll, bis friend fortunately for the cause of iiuinanity — 
was tnily ]>liiced third on the list. Howard travelled repeatedly over 
the United Kingdom, and at different periods to (dmost every part of 
Europe, visiting tho most uoiaome phitais, relieving [icrsoiially the 
wants of the most wretched objects, aud iiuting all tliat seemetl to 
him important either for warning or exauiplo. The flrst fruit of 
these lubours was a 4to volume entitled ‘The SUite of the I'riKous in 
hlngland and Wales, with some ])rcliminary observations, and an 
account of pome Foivign i'risous,' J777. “As soon as it nppcareil, tho 
world was astonished at tho mass of valuable materials uccuiiiulated 
by a piivate unaided individual, through a course of prodigious hiliour, 
aud at tho constaiit hazard of life, in coubcqueiice of the iid'octious 
diseases ]»rovalout in the scones of his inquiries. Tho cool good sense 
and moderation of his narrative, contrasted with that enthusiastic 
ardour which must have Iriipelled him t«> his undertaking, were not 
less ail mi red ; and ho was immt'diately regarded as one of the extra- 
ordinary characters of the age, and an tho IcadiT in all plan.? of 
meliorating tho condition of that wretched part of the community 
for whom he iiitei'esLed hiniaulf.” (Aikiu.) 

Tho House of Commons having seounded his views by the intro- 
duction of a bill for the establishment of houses of correction, 
Mr, Howard, in 1778, undertook a fresh tour, i>riuoipaiLy to revisit 
the celebrated Rasp-houses of Hollaml ; but he continued hia route 
tbrougli Rolgiiiia aud (ierinany into Italy, whence he roturned through 
Switzerland and France in 17711. in the same year he made another 
survey of Creat Britain and Ireland, in these tours he extended his 
views to the inveatigatiou of iiospitals. The results were published in 
1780, ill on ‘Appendix to the State of the Frii^oiis in England and 
Wale-?,* &c. In 1781, having now travelled over all the south of 
Europe, except Spain aud Portugal, through which he went in 1783, 
bo visited Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Poland ; aud continuing at 
intervals bis homo inquiries, publislied iii 1784 a second ujipendix, 
together with a now edition of the original work, in w'hich the 
additional matter was comprised. 

Tho importance, both in prisons and hospitals, of preventing the 
occurrence or spread of infectious diseases, produced in Mr. Howard 
a desire to witness tho working and buccobb of the Lazaretto system 
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in tlio eolith of Europe, xnore cppecinlly ah a Pafegiinrd ngninet tho 
plague. Hanger or dieguet never tnriii-d him from hin path; but on 
thin occAiiion lie went without even a Berviuit, not thinking it right, 
for couveuicnce Hake, to expone Huother perHOti to Buch a risk. Quitting 
Knehiijcl in 1785, ho traveilcd through the Bouth of France nud Italy 
to ^laltii, Zante, and Ooiistantinople ; whence ho returned to Snij^rna, 
while the ])laguo was raging, for the purpose of Bailing from an 
infected port to Venice, W'hero ho might undergo tho iitinoat rigour of 
the quarantine syHtem. Ho returned to luigland in 1787, resumed his 
lionie tours, and in 1789 published the result of bis late inquiries in 
another important volume, entitled *An Account of tho principal 
Lazarettos in Etirofio, &g.. with additional Remarks on tlio Present 
State of tho T’riHons in Great liritain and Ireland.’ The same summer 
he renewed Ids course of foreign travels, meaning to go into Turkey 
and the eaHt through Russia. He had however proceeded no farther 
tlian the Oitnea wdien a rapid illness, whicdi he hiiiiself believed to bo 
an iuPectioiiR fover, caught in proscribing for a lady, put an end to his 
life oil tho 20th of January 1790. He was buried at Daiqiliiny, near 
Cliorsnn, and the utmost respect was paid to his memory by the 
liussian government, ’i'he iiilclligouce of liis death caused a profound 
feeling of rogrot in his native conn try, and men of all classos and 
parties vied in paying tlioir tribute of roverenoo to his niemory. A 
Tiiarhio st:itiie by Racoii of ‘tho ]ihilanthropiist ’ was erected in Ht. 
Panl's Cathedral by a jiiiblic 8ubHcri]ition. 

Mr. Howard's piety was deep and fervent, and Ilia moral cliariicstcr 
most pun; anci siniplo. His oducatioti bad been neglected, so that his 
literary nequiremeuts were small ; neither were his talents brilliant. 
Ihit ho WHS fearless, single -minded, untiring, and did great things by 
devoting his wliolo energies to one good object. The influence of 
ilisiiiterestedm^ss and integrity is remarkably displayed in the ready 
access granti d to him even by the most ab.^oliite and most suspicious 
gov(‘nimentH, in the respect iuvarialil}' paid to bis person, and the 
Aveight attached to his opinion and authority. Ho was strictly 
ccotioiuical in his personal expemses, abstemious in his habits, and 
t‘a|iab1t! of going througb great fatigue; both his fortune and his con- 
stitution were freely spent in the cniisn to which his life was devoted. 
'I'lic only hleniish which has ever been stiggt'sied us resting upon his 
memory is in connection with his conduct to his son. Mr. How<ard 
was a strict, nnd has not <‘sra]>eil the charge of being a Bcverc parent. 
’J'ho son, miJaqipily, in youth fell into dissoluto habits, which being 
carefully conci'aleii from tho father, and consequently unchecked, 
bi'diiglit on :i di-tca-o which terminated in insanity. He survived his 
lilt her nine years, < lying on the 21 th of April 1799; but he rouiaincd 
till his death a hopeless lunatic. The (juestioii of Howard's alleged 
InirHliuess to his son has been thoroughly iiiveHtigatcd and cllecttially 
disjiroved. (See Dixon's ‘ Jjiie of Howard.*) That his devotion to 
the great philanthropic object to which ho gave up his life may not 
have interfered with his paternal duties it is of coiirse iiiifiossiblo to 
aflirm ; but Unit .luiiu Howard was lui HUbctioiiate and kiml-hearted 
fatlici', ns well as a Hiiigle-iiiiudcd benefactor to his species, there can 
Dow l>c no n'asonable doubt. 

(Llres of John Huirniul, by Aik in and Dixon.) 

HoWE, RKV. J(.)HN. a distinguished nonnonformist, Avas born on 
the 17th of May Jit iiOiighhorough, in J ioiocster.^hire, where his 

fatin-r AVJiR the incumbent of the parish cluircli, hut having become a 
noncoiiforriiist, he was ejoeted from his living, and retired to Ireland. 
He tlid not renniin long there, but returned to England, and settled 
ill the town of Lancastrr, whom John Howe received his rudimentary 
instruction from his father. Ho was afterwards educated at (Christ's 
(Jollege, Cambridge?, AAdiere he took the degree of 15. A. h\om f-'aiu- 
brige he removed to llrazenose College, Oxford, of Avhich he heoarne 
tlie bihlc-clerk in 1048, and where ho again took his degree i>f B, A., 
January 18. 1049. He was made a demy of Magdalen College by tho 
parliauicutary visitors, and was afterwards chosen a fellow. On the 
9th of July lCri2 ho took the degree of M.A. After having been 
ordained by a nonconformist divine, as-sisted by others, ho beciimo a 
miiiisU-r at Great 7’orrington, in Devonshire. In 1054 he married, 
nnd P 0011 afterwards Cromwell appointed him his domestic chaplain. 
Ho gnA’o Bou*e oilenco to the Protector by on*' of his sermoun, in which 
ho censured certain opinions about diviiio impulses and special 
impressions in answer to prayer, but retained his situiitiou till 
CromweH's death, and afterwai*ds till tho deposition of Richard 
Cromwell. Ho then resuixicsl and continued his minintry at Great 
7'orritigton till the Act of Uniformity, August 1002, obliged him to 
restrict his preaching to private houses. He went to Ireland in 1671t 
where he resided as chaplain to the family of Lord Massarono till in 
1075 ho accepted an invitation to become tho minister of a congre- 
gation in Tiondon. - In August 1685 he went to the continent with 
Lord Wharton, and in 1686 became one of the preachers to the 
.English church at Utrecht. When James 11. )>iiblished the * declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience * ho returned to London, where ho died 
April 2ud, 1705. John Howe not only ranks as one of the most eminent 
of the Puritan divines, but was a man of great general learning, a good 
classical and Hebrew scholar, acquainted with the modern languages, | 
and of superior manners and accomplishments. His 'Works’ were | 
published in 1724, 2 vola folio, with a Life by Dr. Calamy the younger. | 
The 3 ^ have since ^en republished, *The Whole Works of the Rev. 
John Howe, M.A./ 7 yoIb. 8vo, Loudon, 1810-1 6, with an eighth vol., 


containing a Memoir and additional works, and again *’rho Works of 
the Rca'. John Howe, M.A., os published during his life, comprising 
the Avholo of the Two Folio Volumes, ed. 1724, with a Life of the 
Anther, by the Rev. J. P. llcAvlott,’ S vol«. 8vo, Loudon, 1848. Tho 
more important of his works are tlie following: ' The Living Temple, 
or a designed Improvement of that Notion that A good Man is tho 
Temple of God,' in 2 parts. ‘ A Treatise on Delighting in God,* in 
2 parts. ‘ 7’ho I5kB.-:edueH.4 of tho Righteous^ opened, and further 
recoinmende<l from the Consideration of the 'Vanity of this Mortal 
Life,’ in Two IVeatiscs. ^ | The Principles of the Oracles of God,' in a 
Scries of Lectures. ^ Life of John llowo, M.A., with an Analysis of 
his Writings, by Henry Rogers,' 12rno, T40iidon, 18:50. 

HOWE, RICHARD, KARL, the Kccond sou of Emanuel Scrope 
Howe, governor of Barlaidoeis, and Mary Sophia tUiarlotte, daughter 
of Baron Kielmansoggo, master of the horse to George I. Avhen 
elector of Hanover, was born in 1725. At the ago of fourteen he left 
Eton, and joined the Severn, one of the squadron Avhich, under the 
command of Comiiiodoro Anson, was sent to tiiako war upon the 
western coasts of iSpauisli America. On ids return ho received on 
appointment in the Burford, one of tlio fleet destined to the West 
liidie.s; Avhere his heliavionr in an action was such as to hasten bis 
promotion, and he was made lienteuaiit of tlie Comet in 1745. HU 
name is lirst ]uiV>licly inontioned in the account of the siege of Fort 
William, when ho Avas in command of tho Baltimore. Shortly after 
he joined the Greyhound frigate (Captain Noel), nnd, with her assist- 
ance, engaged two French ships at Loch Nouy, but did not succeed 
in cafitiiririg them : (^>mniunder Howe was wounded iu the head. 
On his arrival in Engliind he was raiBod to the rank of Cu]Uain, and 
at the request of Rear-Admiral Iviiowles, was sent to join his squadron 
on the Jamaica station, where he arrived too late fur the action off 
the llavantia, 2nd of October 1748 ; the Cornwall, which hod severely 
suffered in the action, was sent home under hia orders. In 1751 
Captain Howe obtnineil a coiumisHiou for the Glory, of 44 guns, 
destined for Africa, and on Ids return from thence, was fmccessively 
appointed to the Mary yacht and the Dolphin frigate, in which he 
acquired much valuable knowledge of the navigation on the Biirbary 
short'R. Iu 1755 tho command of tho Dunkirk, 60 guns, was given 
to him, and he sailed with Admiral Bnscawen. 'rhe fleet took up a 
]>o!»itiou off C^ape Raoo, Newfound laud, in order to intercept the 
French fleet. 'I'he fugs enabled the muiu body of tho enemy to 
escape ; but two ships, the Liya aud the Alcide, struck to Captain 
Howe. Thus conuueneed the Seven Years' War. 

In 1756 Howe was om]>loyed in the Channel servico; during the 
following year he commanded tlie Magiiuiiime, under Sir Edward 
IfaAvke, but the expedition proved unsucccasfiil, except in taking a 
fort on tho^iHlaiid of Aix. On tho 1st of June 1758 ho hoisted iiH 
flag iu the Es.sex, us commodore of the fleet destined to blockade 
Brest. Contrary winds forced them to put back, a mouth after their 
departure from St. Hcloii’s; but sailing a second time, with the Duke 
of York on board tho Jf.sscx, ho reached Cherbourg, aud instantly 
reduced it ; after this he landed the troo])B in St. Luuairo bay to 
attack St. Main, an object which they abaudoiiod in order to engage 
with the J^'ronch at Miirtignoii, where many English were killed while 
endeavouring to embark. On this occasion Jlowu distiugiiishod him- 
self by his coolness and intrepidity. Jn 1758 he married Mary, 
daughter of Cliiverton Hartop of Welby; and soon after, losing his 
brother Viscount llowo, ho sui'cecded to his title and estate. lu 
1759 Lord Howe Avas re-appointod to the Magimuime, and on the 
20th of Judo engaged witli tho squadron under M. de Conflans, in 
which Howe took the Thdsde and the Formidable. His reputation 
was now fo liigli that George 11. complimented him by saying that 
his life had been one continued series of services to his country." 

After lie had been again afloat in the rrincess Amelia, he returned 
homo ; and peace being proclaimed, Howe occupied a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty fur two years, and then filled the important uflica 
of Treasurer of tho Navy, and Avas returned to })arliumeut for Dart- 
mouth. Except in (piestious that I'egardc^d naval admiiiistrution, he 
took little part in tho business of the lion.so. lu October 1770, he 
Avas promoted to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and commauder-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. In 1776 ho sailed on board the Eagle 
for North Americji. Ho was siicceasiul in a brilliant action with 
D’Estaiug's squadron oll‘ Rhode Island, which he quitted Beiiteuiber 
1778, and on tho 8Uth of October lauded at !8t Helen’s. On a ohaugo 
of ministers, his friends, wlu came into power, appointed him Admiral 
of the Blue, and to the command of the Victory; but failing in his 
attempt to intercept the West Indian trailers, he soon returned to 
Spithead. Ho was then sent to relieve Gibraltar, which he accom- 
plished, and arrived in England on the 14 th of November. Lord 
Keppci having resigned his oitice, Lord Hoavo succeeded liiiu as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He c|uelled, in his own person, a mutiny on 
board the Janus. In three uionths ho Avaa obliged to resign, on 
another change of ministry, which restored liord KeppoL At this 
time he was created Earl Howe, in acknowledgment of his service?, 
with' remainder of the barony of Langar to his eldest daughter. On 
the 22ud of June 1799 ho was apjioiiited to the command of the 
Oliauuel fleet, with tho additional and peculiar distinction of being 
ordered by his majesty to hoist tho union at the main, on board the 
Queen Charlotte of 100 guns ; but after cruising about in a fruitless 
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search for the Spanish fleet, ho anchored at Spithoad, 14th September, 
and enjoyed repose on shore for a considerable time. In 1794 he 
again aiivanceil with tlic several convoys to the Lizard, and the same 
day dirtcovciivd tlir.^c frigates outside of Brest harbour. On the 25th 
of May two French corvettes were taken ; and on the 28th of May 
several French vossels were seen far to the south-east, and the 
Bellerojihon engaged with the Kdvolutionnaire. The enemy's motions 
havitig het'U watched during the night, the two fleets continucfl in 
the same relative position on the morning of the 29th : on the 30th 
and Sist thn state of tho weather prevented an engagement, but on 
the Jst of June the action commenced at 0 a.m. The Marlborough, 
Defence, Queen Charlotte, &c., broke tho enemy's line: ten of the 
enemy's ships were dismasted, seven wore taken, three only rejoined 
the French admiral, and Howe had the glory of towing into Ports- 
mouth six ships of the line. 

Lord Howe’s health now began to fail; but notwithstanding his 
infirmiticB, he consented to go in person to quell the inutiiiies that 
had arisen at Portsmouth, Spithead, Ac. ; he ascertained the causes 
of complaint, and eiideavounid to remove thoiri by causing the 
obnoxious ofUcers to be superseded : his concessioiiH were judicious, 
but they did not escape censure. 

This was tho lost ]iuhlic act of his life. With his wife and daughter 
he spent the rest of his life in retirement at his liouse at Porter's 
Lodge, in tho oiijoymont of a fortune of about 1800/. a year. Jlo had 
declined a pousiou, which was oflerod him after the action of the* 
Ist of June. On the death of Dr. Warren, and in the absetiuo of bis 
other UKulical ailviscr, Dr. I'itcairn, at Lisbon, ho tried electricity os 
a remedy fur his complaint; the disease, which was the gout, was by 
thurie moariH driven to his head, and after sinking rapidly, he cxpii*ed 
on tho 5th of August, 1799. Ho was buried in tho family vault in 
NottiiighaniHiilro, and a inoiiumeiit by Flax man was erected to his 
memory at the public expense. In ihthou Lord Howe was tail aud 
well proportioned ; his features strongly marked aud dark — their 
expression goiuTally harsh. His mind was strong, and his judgment 
iiBiiolly correct. His reserve gave rise to the saying, that Ifowe 
iitivor made a friendship but at the nioiith of a caimou." Bravery, 
patient endurance under adverse events, and coolness in danger, were 
ills chief characteristics. He was the first sca-oflicor of his time. 
(Harrow, Life of llawe,) 

HOWELL, JAMES, the son of a clergyman in Wales, was bom near 
Brecknock, about the year 1596. He was oiiucated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, where in 1613 ho took his bachelor's degree, but then left the 
university. His father's family was numerous, and ho had to shift for 
himself. Several men of rank having set up a patent glms-uianufiietory 
in Loudon, Howell was appointed to be their steward or manager; 
and in 1619 he undertook for his employers a tour on the Continent, 
in the course uf which he visited llollaml, Flanders, Franco, Spain, 
and Italy. Itetiiming home in 1621, he was elected a Fellow of Jesus 
College. He next travelled as tutor to a young gentloniaii ; after which 
ho was sent to Madrid to negociate tho rcistomliou of a coiiliscated 
merchant vessel. His skill and activity in business had now made him 
well known, lii 1626, after having been troutod with for a diplomatic 
ap]>ointmeut, ho became^ seuretary to Lord Scropc, the president of 
the North, and was next year chosen to sit iu parliament for the 
borough uf Kiclimoud. In 1632 he went to Denmsu'k as secretary t(» 
nn oxtraonllnary embassy ; and on his n.'turu he continued to be for 
sometime unemployed, visiting Ireiaud to seek service under Strafford, 
but being disappointed by that nobleman's fall. In 1640 his diversified 
services were rewarded by an appointment to the clerkship of the 
Council at Whitehall; but the breaking out of the civil war soon 
made his jilace dangerous, aud in no luU'' time deprived him of it. 
In ]6'13 he was committed to the Fleet, where he was «lotaiiied till 
after the king's death. He was penniless, and oven in debt ; but, with 
Ills charaotoristic versatility and spirit, he set about ivritiiig lor the 
press, by which ho contrived to maintain himself, both during his 
imjirisoiiment and aftorwanis under tho JVotectorate. A little flattery 
which he had found it convenient to adniinisttr to Cromwell was for- 
given at the ilestoraiiou, wlien the place of hlsioiiographer-royal was 
created os a means of providing for him. Ife retained tliLs olhoe till 
his death, which hax>pcued in November 1666. Ho was buried iu the 
Temple church. 

Howell's writings are very numerous. A few of them are in verse, 
the principal being his ‘Dodona's tirove, or the Vocal Forest,’ 1610, 
which he himself translated into French. But his prose works alone 
deserve remembrance ; and of these there are not a few which eituer 
were pamphlets of temporary interest or translations of historical 
pieces from the French aud Italian, aud were foigotten even iu his 
own time. Howell's name is preserved by tho good sense, sagacity, 
and liveliness of his letters, which wore the earliest collection of the 
kind published in our country. They were whimsically called ‘ Eplstolro 
Ho-Eliauie : familiar Letters, domestic aud foreign, partly histfirical, 
partly political, and partly philosophical.’ Tho hrat volume appeareii 
in 1645, the fourth and last in 1655, and they have since gone through 
many editions. 

* HOWITT, WILLIAM ahv MAUV, arc names associated in 
English literary history, and tlierefore to be treated together. 

William llowitt was born iu 1795 at Heanor in Derbyshire, of a 
family lung settled in that county as x^roprietors of land. His father 
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on his marriage had joined the Sooioty of Friends, tu* which his wife 
belonged, and his children were brought up in the principles of that 
religious body. William Howitt was one of six brothers. He wa^ 
educated at various schools in tho connection of the Society of Friends, 
sufiplcmentiug the knowledge there obtained however by studios of 
his own ranging over a wider field, and including natural science, 
modern languages, and English literiituro generally. Tii his boyhood 
and youth he was also particularly fond of open-air sports, such as 
shooting and liahing; and thus he acquired much of that intimate 
knowledge of English rural nature and life which he has oxliibitod in 
his writings. He was akeady a writer uf poems when liis marriage in 
1823, at the age of twenty-eight, with a lady of similar tastes, who had 
also become known in the circle of her friends as a Xioetess, helped to 
determine him to a life of authorship. The lady who then became 
Mrs. Howitt was Miss Mary Botham of Uttoxeter, of a family wliosa 
attsichment to the prinGix>les of Quakerism reached back to the old 
times, when those who hold those principles were proscribed and 
poTseciibed. lake her future husband, Miss Botham had by her own 
ellbrts iu self-education, as supplementary to the instruction provided 
for her at homo and at school, enlarged tho range of her knowledge 
and her accomplishments far beyond what was then common iu her 
circumstances. At the time of their marriage she and her husband 
were precisely in tho same position — both were writers, and writers 
too of similar tastes and faculties; but neither of thiim had publislicd. 
From the year 1823£omiuoiices the literary career of both. In that 
year appeared the ‘ Forest- Minstrel and other Poems, ' which bore their 
joint names on its title-page. They wore then residing in Stairord- 
shire, where however they remained but fur a year, removing afterwards 
to otlier places of residouee iu tho midland counties, iiiciudiug Not- 
tingham, and ouly occasionally paying visits to Loudon. During these 
three or four years their literary productions consisted almost exelu- 
sively of poetical and other coutri but ions to annuals and periodicals. 
A selection of these contributions, with new atlditioual poems, was 
published in 1 827, under the title of * The Desolatiou of h^yatii, the 
Emigrant, and other Poems.' Dkiring the next ten years their peu»s 
were occupied separately in works chiehy in Mr. Howitt pub- 

lishing succcissively Ids * Book of the Seasons' (1831), his * Popular 
History of Priestcraft’ (1833), and his ‘Tales of tho Pautika, or 
Traditions of the most Ancient Times;’ and Mrs. Howitt at the same 
time xmblishing two works of fiction, namely, a collection of dramatic 
stories called ‘ Tho Seven TempLitious,* and a novel of JOuglish country 
life called ‘ Wood-Leightoii.’ Mr. liowitt's * History of Priestcraft/ 
written as it was iu a spirit of very xu'onounced political liboralisin, 
led to his oicction as one of the aldermen of Nottingham, and to other 
connections with the active x^uUtics of the time. In 1837 he and Mrs. 
Howitt, with their family, removed to Esher iu Surrey, in order to be 
nearer to London, and more out uf politics ; and hortt Mr. llowitt wrote 
iu succession his * Rural Life of England ' (1838) ; his ‘ Colonisation 
and Christianity,' giving an account uf the treatment of aborigines by 
European colonists (183S) ; his ‘Boy's Country Book' (1839) ; and the 
first series of his * Visits to R.unarkable I'laces— Old Hulls, Buttle- 
FioMs, &c.’ (1840). Mrs. Howitt at the same time wrote some of lii.‘r 
well-known talcs for children, which form iu themselves a series too 
long to be individually enumerated. 

iu 1840 the Howitts removed to Heidelberg for the education of 
their children ; and their residenco uf two years at this place, varied 
08 it was by tours through several ]iurts of (iermauy, gave a new 
direction to tho literary xdaiis of both. Thus iu 1812 Mr. Howitt, 
besides a second series of his * Visils to Jtemarkuble Places/ xmblisheii 
his work cm tho ‘ Rural aud Domestic Life of Gerinaiiy/ which was 
followed in 1844 by his ‘ Gorman Exxiorieucos addressed to the 
English.' It was during the same residoncse in Germany that Mrs. 
llowitt, while continuing to write stories of her own for the young, 
was attracted, through a German translation of one of Miss Bremer’s 
Swedish novels, to the rich held of Scandinavian literature generally. 
Perceiving what a freshness there Wiis iu this literature, she set herself 
to acquire tho Swedish and Danish languages ; and tiie results have 
been her well-known series of translations of Miss Bremer's novels from 
tho one tongue, and of tales of Hans C. Andersen and other writers 
from tho other. These translations were produced at intervals between 
1844 and 1852; during which period also Mrs. Howitt, besides con- 
tinuing her juvenile tales aud contributions to i)eriodical8, published 
bor original fiction called ‘The Heir of \Vast-\Vaylau * (1847), a new 
edition of her ‘ Ballads and other Poems ’ (1847), aud her ‘ Sketches of 
Natural History in Verse ' (1851). She also edited for three yeara tho 
‘Drawing-Room Scrap-Book/ writing for it among other things bio- 
gmphical sketches of the queens of England ; she edited the * Pictorial 
Calendar of the Seasons,’ published in Bohn's * Illustrated Library ' iu 
IS^p; she translated ‘ Eimemoser’s History of Magic* for Bohn's 
‘ Bcieu tide Library * (1847); aud she wrote, along with her husband, 
‘Btories of English and Foieigu Life’ iu Bohn’s * Illustrated Library ' 
(1850). ^ 

Meanwhile Mr. Howitt had been equally indefatigable. In 1843 he 
translated the story of Peter Schlemihl ; in 1816 he published a work 
of a political character entitled ‘ The Aristocracy of England in 1847 
he published, iu two volumes, his ' Haunts and Homes of tho most 
Eminent British Poets ;' in 1848 ‘ The Hall and the Hamlet ; or, Scenes 
and Characters of Country Life iu 1850 * The Year-Book of the 
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Country;’ and in 1851 a three-Tohime novel colled *Madam Dorrington 
of the Dene.’ During a portion of thia period he was conneotodi ratlier 
injuriously for his fortune, with the * People's Journal/ a weekly 
periodical of literature and social topics. The journal was started in 
April I84G, and Mr. Howitt became first a Contributor and eventually 
part-proprietor of it. Ditiereiices with the edit<ir and co-partner led 
Mr. iJowitt to withdraw, and to set up a rival periodical called 
^llowitt's Journal,' of which three volumes were published. Neither 
periodical prov«:d permanently successful. In June 1852 Mr. Howitt, 
in a spirit of blended adventure and historical and literary cariosity, 
set out, with two of his sous, and in company with other friends, for 
Australia. He remained there fur upwards of two years, visiting 
Melbourne (where he had a brother settled as a physician), Sydney, 
and several of the * diggings,' and undergoing many harilshijia in his 
practical experience as a digger, and in his jounieya through the wilds. 
JTe formed very decided opinions as to the vices of the guvcrnuient 
systoin of management in the colony, particularly the Hystem of refusing 
to let out laud in moderate quantities. To tills he traced many evils 
attending eniigratiou to Australia as compared with emigration to 
America. While in Australia Mr. Howitt >vrote 'A Boy's Adventures 
iii the Wilds of Australia' (1854) ; and since his return to England in 
Docembor 1854, ho has given to the world, in a more elaborate form, 
the results of Lis observations of the colony, in a work in two volumes, 
entitled ‘ Laud, Labour, and Gold ; or, Two Years in Victoria, with 
Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land/ 1855. During her hus- 
band's absence, Mrs. Howitt continued her* Library for the Young' 
and her contributions to periodicals ; and in the imjjortant work on 
*Tiie Literature and Itoinuuce of Northern Europe,* published in 1852 
in the joint uaines of herself and her husband, perhaps the most 
considerable portion is hors. 

It was also during Mr. Howitt's absence lu Australia that his 
daughter, Miss Annj: Mauy Howitt, who had hy that time, in the 
course of her education us an artist, given ])roofs of the [tossession of 
an inherited talent likely to display itself in the dopartuieut of art, 
proved tliii Hiiiue talent likewise in literature by publishing her work 
entitled * 'I'ho ArUStudout in Munich’ (1858). Miss Howitt has 
Hubsequoutly exhibited one or two paintings, which have attracted 
much notice. 

IIIJCHTENBURO, JOHAN VAN, a celebrated Dutch battle- 
painter, was born at Haarlem in 1G4G. Hu studied with Vauder- 
mouleu at I’aris, and ctciied some of his designs. In 1708 or 1709 ho 
was commissioned by I’riuce iilugenu to paint the aeries of battles 
wliieh he and the Duke of Marlborough hail gained together. Huch- 
teiibiirg himself made etchings of those battles in coppnr : they were 
liublished at the llaguu in 1725. His pictures are much in the style 
of W'ouvormau, and are scarcely inferior to the works of that master, 
lie lived chielly at the Hague, but died at Amsterdam in 1733. (Van 
Gool, Ninawc Schotibury, Ac.) 

HUDSON, HENRY, is oniiuent among those early navigators who 
sought a shorter piis.sago to China than the circuitous route round the 
Cajic of Good ilo]ie. Nothing is known of hiiii before 1GU7. when he 
Wits employed by some Loudon inerebauts to commaiul a ship iitteii 
out to prosecute that object. Jri that year lie advancod along the 
eastern coasts of GreL>ulaiid beyond the 8()th degree of latitude before 
he was sLoppeil by tlie iee. lu 1GU8 he kept more to the oast, and in 
a lower latitude ; but he was unable to get to the eastward of Nova 
Zemblu. Ill 1 Go 9 ho tried again the uorth-eosteru route; and being 
again unsucoessiul, bore away for America, along the coast of which 
he ran down as fur as Clie.sa})cuko Bay, whence he returned to England. 
Not yet discouraged, and still lliidiug persons willing to adventure their 
money in the lottery of xuaritiiiie discovery, ho iindcsrtook a fourth 
voyage, in hopes of discovering a north- western fKissago, in April 
iGiu, lu the course of June and July he sailed througli the Strait, 
and discovered the Bay, both of which have since been called after 
his name, and hoped for u time that the much coveted object was 
attained ; but finding that great inland soa to bo but a bay, ho 
resolved to winter in the southern part of it, hoping to pixrsiie his 
discoveries in the spring. The iusutlicieucy of provisions however 
exposed .him and his companions to gi-eut bai^lship, and at last proved 
fatiil to his scheme. The men became discou tented and insubordinate; 
Hudson on the other hand seezus to have lost his temper ; and at lost, 
while they wei*e in the Strait on tho voyage home, some of the boldest 
of tho mutineers seixed tho captain and eight of his staunchest 
followors, and sent them adrift in uu open boat, and they were never 
afterwards heard of. It may give a juster notion of the hardihood of 
these old sailors, to know' that in his first voyage his crew consisted of 
ten men and a boy ; his last and largest ship’s complement was only 
twonty-throo men. For an account of hU adventures, see Purohas’s 
*l*ilgriinB,’ and Harris's ' Voyages/ He has a full article in the ‘ Biog. 
Britann.' 

HUDSON, JOHN, D.D., was born at Wedehop in Cumberland, 
about the year 1GG2. lie entered the University of Oxford in 167G, 
took the degree of M.A. in 1G84, and was soon afterwards elected a 
Fellow of University College, of which he was tutor for many years, 
lu 1701 he was appointed principal librarian of tho Bodleian Library ; 
and in 1712, principal of St. Mary's Hall. He died on tho 27 th of 
November 1719. 

Hudson xiublisbed editions, with critical note^ of several of the 


classical authors, namely, Velleius Puteroulus, 1693, IHI; Thucy- 
dides, 169G; 'Gcographiso Veteris Scriptores Grrooi Minores/ with 
notes and dissertiitious by Dodwoll, 4 vols. 8vo, 1098-1712; Dionysius 
of llalioariiasBus, 2 vols. fob, 1704; Longinus, 1710,1718; * Mmris 
AtticLsta,' 1712; .Esop's * Eubles/ 1718; Josephus, 2 void, fol., 1720, 
which was iirintod as far as the fourth index under the author's own 
superintundoiico ; the last few (lages wera edited by his friend Hall, 
who has prefixed to tho work a short account of the life and writings 
of Hudson. 

HUDSON, THOMAS, was born ill Devonshire in 1701. He came 
to London and became tho pupil of Richardson the painter, and 
married his daughter. After tho death of Gervos and Richardsoxi, 
Hudson was the most successful portrait-painter in London, and, not- 
withstanding the rivalry of Vanloo and Liotard, ho enjoyed tho chief 
business in portrait-painting until the return of his pupil Reynolds 
from Italy, when, though ho professed not to admire his pupil's inno- 
vation in portraiture, ho gave uji business and retired to his villa at 
Twickenham. Northoote describos an interview between Hudson and 
Reynolds in 1752, soon after the return of the latter from Italy, 
though he dues not vouch for the fact : Hudson called on Reynolds to 
sec a much-talked'Of head of a boy with a Turkish head-dress— It was 
tho portrait of the Italisiu boy March!, whom Reynolds had brought 
with him from Italy ; perceiving,’* B.iyB Northcote, no trace of his 
own manner loft, Hudson exclaimed, VBy Qod, Reynolds, you don't 
paint so well as when you left England ! ' ’ Hudson himself had also 
just returned from Italy : ho visited Rome, together with Roubiliac. 
He entered Italy as Reynolds was leaving it, and the rising and setliiig 
stars of portraiture in England met on Mount Ceuis in their x>assage 
over tho Alps. 

’J'hero is little to bo saiil in commendation of Hudson's style : ho 
was of the Kneller school ; ho made fair transcripts of his models, 
with little variety of posture, and not much more of costume. His 
masterpiece is tho family piece of Charles diiko of Marlborough, now 
in tho hall at Blenheim. Many of his works were engraved in mezzii- 
tint hy tho yoiiiigor John Faber. A portrait of Handel by Hudson in 
tho Picture Gallery at Oxford is s.iid to be tho only portrait that tho 
great composer ever sat for. Tliero is a portrait by Hudson of Arch- 
bishoxi Potior in the satuo collection. Hudson was ricli and contented. 
He had at his villa at Twickeuham a good collection of cabinet 
Xiictiires and drawings by great mastors ; many of the latter were 
purchased at the sale of Richariisou's excellent collection. Ho sur- 
vived Richardson's daughter, and married Mrs. Fifunes, a hniy <»f 
fortune, and to her he bequeathed his villa. He died in January 
1779. 

JIUERTA, VICENTE GARCIA, DE LA, was bom in 1729, ut 
Zofra in Estromaduru. Actuated both by national and aciidomiu 
Xmde, he became, through his numerous poetical ell'asiuas, the suc- 
cessful leader of that reaction which in the middle of the last oi^utury 
took x>laco in Spain against tho exotic Gallic scbool, which had been 
imported with its new dynasty, and was headed by his able adversary 
Luxau. The reputation of his lino tragedy, ‘ La Jtaquel/ which is a 
far Hiiperior coinpositiou to the short poem of the prcci'diiig century, 
with the same title, by Uiioa Pereyra, soon extended oven to Italy, 
into which language it was translated, and whore it was performed in 
1780 at tho thoatre Zaunoni of Bologna, it has however uiitlergoiie 
the severest criticism of Bouterwek and others, who in other respects 
higlily commend tho author. Huerta died at Madrid in 1 797. Besides 
another inferior tragefly, partly taken from the ‘ Eluctra * of Sophocle-*, 

* Agamemnon veiigado,' ho published ' Vocabulario Alilitar Espatiol,’ 
which portrays the great Sxiauish captains ; ‘ Obras Pouticas,* 2 vol.s. 
8vo ; and a classiciil selection out of the ama/iiig store of Spauish 
dramas, which ho entitled ‘Theatro Hespatiol/ IG vols. 8vo. 

Huerta must not be coufouuded with his brothor Pedro, tho 
laborious author of the ' Coiniiieutarios do la Pintura Encdustica del 
Pincel/ and of ‘Do las Liuoas de Apoles y Protogenos;* nor with 
another academician, Eraueisco Manuel do 1 1 uerta, one of tho three 
editors of the ‘ Diario de los Literatus de EsiMiua; ' nor with Loj)oz 
de la Huerta, who wrote the ‘Examen de la Posibilidad do Mjur los 
iSiuuuimos do la Leiigua Castcllana.' 

HUET, PETER DANIEI^, Bishop of Avranchea, waa born at Caen 
on the 8th of February 1G30. Ho was originally intended for tho 
profession of the law ; but ho is said to have been iuduoed to devote 
his attention to subjects of general literature by the perusal of tho 

* PrinoiploB ’ of Dos Caries, and Bochart’s ‘ Sacred Geograx»hy/ lu 
1652 he accompanied Bochart to Sweden, and was solicited by the 
queen to settle in her dominlous. This offer however ho refused, and 
returned to France, whore he acquired so great a reputiition that lie 
was appointed in 1670 Biibtulor to the Dauphin. During the next 
twenty years ho waa principally engaged in su|ioriuteucling the publica- 
tion of the edition of tho classii’S which is usually known by the name 
of ‘ In usum Delphini.’ The first idea of this edition was stai-ted by 
tho Due de Moutausier; but wo are indebted to Huet for the plan and 
arrangemontof tho work, lu 1G74 he was elected a mem bur of the 
French academy; and having taken orders in 167G, at the ago of 
forty-six years, ho was ax>pointed to tlio abbey of Aunay near Caen, 
where he eomx’osed the greater part of his works* lu 1685 ho wm 
made Bishop of Avranches, but was not consecrated till 1692, in 
consequence of soiue disj>utes between the x>ope and the French govern- 
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incuh TTo rcnip^ncd hin bi.«)jopricj in in order to enjoy more time 

for study; nrid he ohtiiined in exchniigo the abbey of hontenay near 
the Rat. B of ( ^uen. DuriuK the latter yearn of his life ho lived princi- 
pally lit 1‘aii.s in tlie Mui.*oij Professo of the Jesuits. He died on the 
iiOth of Jiiimar.y 1 721 , at tlie ago of ninety-one. 

TJie bi st kiKiwn of Jluet*H works is his ‘ Deinonstratio Evangelica/ 
which was ptihliKlied oriLMually at Paris in KiTi*, and bos eiiico been 
frccjiicntly n^priiited. I'his book, like most of Jluet’s other works, is 
writ ten with more learning than judgment. The most important of 
Hui t's otlii-r works are : — ' De Interpretatione libri duo,’ I’aris, 1661 ; 
Tirigcuis Corn men tarii in Sacrum Scripturain,’ Tloueti, 16GS, 2vols. 
fol., reprinted at Cologne, 1 681i, S vols. fol. ; ’ Consura Philoaophiec 
( 'firtcHiauo!/ Paris, 1089, 1094, 12mo ; UjumstJoues Alnetaiioa do 
Concordia Hationis et Fidei/ Coen, lOJMi ; *T)e la Situation dn Paradis 
Terrestre,* Paris, 1091, l*2mo; ‘ Hiiotii Commentarius de Itcbiis ad 
etiin pertincniibiiB,’ Amst., 1718, 12rrio, of which the title-page 
contains a curious instance of bad Lalinity ; ' Triiitd PhiloHophiquc de 
la Fniblesse do I'hjiprit Humaiu/ published after the author's death, 
by bis friend tlie Abbd d'Olivct, Amst., 1723, 8vo. 

lillGlIKS, JOHN, the son of a respectable citi^teu of London, was 
born in 1077, at Murlborougli, in Wiltshire. He was educated in 
London, chiefly at a dissenting academy, where Isaac W'atts was one 
of his fellow-pupils. Ilis natural turn for stu<ly was encouraged hy 
the delicacy of J)iH hcaltli, which made his friends well pleased to 
obtain for him a small income in the public service. He held a clork- 
shifi in the Otdiinuce-oflicc, and was Hccn-tury to several coiutiiissiona 
isKued under the great f-oal for improving harbours. In 1717, too late 
to permit him to enjoy afiluriico long, ho was appointed by Karl Cowper 
to lie clerk to the commissions of the peace. At the age of nineteen 
he had written a tragedy called * Almasout, Queen of the Goths,* which 
however was never played or published. Sevenil occasional poems 
ami traiiBlatioiiH, tlie eiu'liest of which, in 1097, celebrated the peace of 
ityswick, introduced him to the acquaintance of Addison, Pope, and 
other literary men, whoso liking ho was ivcll qualified to secure hy his 
good temper find want of pretension. When Addison's critical friends, 
on reading the firsl four acts of ’ Cato,’ had condemned it, Hughes 
disHeiiied. and insisted on its being completed ; and although the 
author afterwards completed it himself, yet llnghcs was in the first 
instniico iiitnistod with that task. Mughes wrote a tragedy cnllod 
‘ 'riio Siege of J >amascus,’ wliicli is im^erted in several modern collec- 
tions, and merits its place for the excellence it possessus in language and 
in lofty and refined fireling. It was acted for the first time uu Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1720, and received imich applause. ThcMiuthor that night 
lay on his death died; and ho expired before morning. Lluglies was 
skilled also ill music, and was frequently employed to write poetical 
icces for musical nccompaninicnt. Among his productions of this 
irnl were English operas uii the Italian model. Hut his best claim 
to roiuernbraiice rests on his having been one of the most frequent 
assistants of Addi-on and Steele in their ])eriudic;il essays, lie WToio 
some papers for the ‘ Tatler’ and * Ouardian and to tho ‘ Spectator * 
he contributed eleven nunibers and a good many letters, being iiioro 
than the quantity furnished by aiij' other of the minor writers, except 
Tiekcll and lludgcll. lie cuired I'cspoctably tho works of Edmund 
Spenser, and Ininslatcd Moli^ro's ‘Misanthrope,’ and Eontcnelles 
'dialogues of the Ueaii,’ Tho ‘Letters of John llughes. Esq.,* were 
jujblished in 3 vols. 1773, with a preface eontaiiiiiig some notice of 
Air. Hughes by the editor, William .1 tuiicombe. Esq. 

* HUGO, yiCTOlLMAUlK. VI COMTE, an eminent French lyrical 
poit, dramatist, and romance vrriter, was born at Uesaxn^'oij, Feb. 20, 
1802. He was tho son of General Hugo, who assisted Augereaii in 
disi-olving the legislative body on the iMh friictidor, and whose long 
defence uf Tbionville, in 1814, was iit the time highly spoken of. The 
general W'os tlio author of scvoral military works; he died on the 
30tli of Jaiiiiniy 1828. ’J'ho early education of the future poet was 
acqnirt d at home, but that home was very uusetth'd, tho inilitaiy 
career of bis fatheu' having removed the family to the island of Elba, 
to several of the Italian Btates, then to Madrid, and back to Paris, 
before the child was eight years old. lii 1813 he went to the college 
(.'ordier, to be prepare<l for tlic Kcole Po1ytechni(]iic ; in this college 
he reiiiaiiiud five or six years, and completed his education. 

Til 1817, whilst pursuing his studies at the college Cordicr, he sent 
a luiem to the Coucoiirs of the French Academy, on the * Ailvnntages 
of (Study,’ which obtained an honourable mention. The same year 
ho wrote his tragedy of ' Irtamenc ; * it was modelled ou the old 
classic school, and composed in verse. At this period Victor Hugo 
wiiH a legitimist, and in all his writings warmly advocated tho cause 
of royalty. Three Buccessivc pri/es carried ofi' at the competitions of 
tho Academy dee Jeux Floraux, won for him tlie title of Master in 
that institution. In 1822 he established with his two elder brothers 
the * Couservateur Litt(5raire,* to which Victor Hugo contributed a 
large nunilior of poems, besides his romance of Bug -Jai'gaL In 1823 
he produced another romance, ‘Han d’lslaude,’ in three volumes. 
His cclebnited collection of poems, ^Odes et Ballades,’ uppeai*ed tho 
same year, and placed him at once in the front line among tho living 
poets of France. All his early odes are replete with loyal and 
religious Bentiments ; the spirit of his mother, who was a Vendeau, 
breulhea in every one of them. The long drama of ‘ Cromwell/ * Les 
Oi'ientales/ another iipe collection of poems; a sombro romance called 
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‘ Iwe Deruior Jour d'uii Condanind,’ and tho drama of * IleruaDi," 
ap|»carod between 182o and 18:10. 

Tho fall of Charles X.. and the agitation which followed the Kovo- 
lution of July, produced a sudden change in tbo opinion^*, in tho Bfcyle, 
and in the morale of thiS author’s works. For several years pre- 
viously. a body of ardent and impulsive young writers, had boon 
struggling to reanimate tho literature of their country, Avhich the 
reign of Kiipolooii had eiislavoJ and almost extinguished. This body 
divided itself into two parties, the Classics, or those who adhered to 
the rules of the old masters ; and the llomautics, or those who advo- 
cated a greater freedom and latitude in tho art. None but those who 
were living in France betwc?en the years 1828 and 1832, can appreciate 
the heat and vivacity of this contoiitiou. All the moat illustrious 
namoH in French literatim! wero quoted by the young spirits of tho 
day only to be ridiculed. “ Nobody/' said the critic Moreau, iu the 
‘ Courier Frnnvais,’ “is now rcapected if he is above eighteeu years 
of ago." The classics of course rce>ist«!tl this o})lniou ; but they con- 
sistc^d chiefly of old or middle-aged men, and for many years wei'e 
borne down by the new school as hy a torrent. 

At the head of this school, which adopted the name of La Joiiuo 
France, Victor Hugo placed liiinaclf immediately after the July revo- 
lution. H o abandoned ti*agedy, and adofited meln-drama in its jihiee; 
he Bet aside the true, the terriide, ami the beautiful, aud took up 
with the specious, tho liorrible, and tbo monstrous. He <leuaturalisod 
bisitory, and ransacked its exhau^;tlcss stores, not to di^eover and hoM 
up to admiration the eternal types of wisdom, lijitriotisni, and recti- 
tude, but those of fully, meaiiiie.ss, and indulgence, in this H]>irit ho 
wrote Ilia ‘Marion Delorme,’ wdiicli appeared in 1831; ‘ Lc Itoi 
s’atiniHe/ ‘Lucrecc Borgia,’ and ‘Mario Tudor/ which wen? produced 
in 1832 and 1833; his ‘Angelo,* ‘Esmeralda,* and ‘ Uuy Bias/ whieli 
appeared in 1835, 1837, and 1838. The lost uf his dram:..; \v:ia ‘ Les 
Burgraves,’ represented for tho first time March 7, 1813, at lUc Theatro 
Fran^^is. 

Whilst these dramatic works were in progress, he brought out Ins 
best romance, ‘ Nutre Dame de i’aris/ in 1831, and in 1832, his bi uu- 
tiful puems, ‘Les Fcuilles d'Aiitomiie,’ usually cited as his best 
work. Ilia ‘ Chants du Cnqiuscnle ’ was published iu 1835, bis * Vuix 
liitiSricureH/ in 1837, ‘ Les l{nyuiis et les Ombres/ in I8l0. His 
‘Letters on the Uhiiie/ well translated into J^lnglisli l»y Mr. Aird, 
w*‘i*c published in 1811 ; iu which year Victor Hugo, at tho age 
of thirty -nine, bitcamo a membiT of tlie French Academy. Louim 
P hilippe cmited him a peer, April 10, ]8I5. 

After the dethrouemout of the ciLi/.eii king, in 18-18, Victor Hugo 
was tw^ice returned for the Assi'inblee Nationuio, and mingled in the 
rankn of the extreme democrats. In December 1852 he waa exiled 
from France. He then took up his ahude in the iHland uf Ji^rscy, 
where he contiiiuocl three years, occupicjd in writing violent jJiilippit s 
both iu prose aud verse against Napoleon 111. liis recent de|iarturu 
from Jersey, and transference to the adjacent island of Gueru-si^y, were 
the Hubjeets of much discussion iu the papers during the mouth of 
January 1850. 

HUmAiOn, NKSIU-KDDIN AlOHAMMKD, the son of Baber, 
and tho hecoiid emperor of the Tartar, or as it is more usually called, 
the Mogul dynasty in Hindustan, was born at Cabul, a.u. 913 (a.d. 
1508). He accompanied his father Baber in bis invasion of llindustaii, 
A.U. 932 (a.d. 1525), and command'jd the right wing of the army in 
the decisive battle of Panipat, in which the Afghan Sultan Ihrahiin 
Lodi was entirely defeated. After this battle, ilumdiuii was scut 
against two Afghan chiefs, who had assembled an army of 40,000 or 
50,000 men east of the Gauges; and after having defeated them he 
rejoined the army of Babor, and was present at the battle fought with 
the native lliinloo princes at Biana near Agra, in whicIi he greatly 
distiuguiBlied hirnHelf. 

Huuiaifln ascended the throne on the death of Baber, a.u. 937 
(A.n. 1530). H Hindi Ou does not appear to have possessed that energy 
and decision which characterisi d his father ; in consequence of which 
the native priDe(!H of Hindustan quickly renounced their allegiance to 
the Mogul dynasty. Humdiuuu was liowovcr at first successful in 
reducing them to subjection; Bahadur, tho powerful monarch of 
Gujerat, was conquered; and the Hindoo princes .were defeated in 
Bengal. But while ho was oioployod in reducing theae provinces^ 
Sbir Khan, the Afghan governor of Buhar, revolted against iiini. A 
battle waa fought between them on the bunks of the Gauges a.u. 
947 (A.I). 1510); in which IIuuirLidn waa entirely defeated, aud obliged 
to retreat to Lahore. Soon after this he was deserted by his brothers 
Kamran and Hindal ; aud after wandering for a year in tho neigh- 
bourhood of tbo Indus, exposed to many hardships and^ dangers, he 
at length took refuge in the territories of Tahinusp Mirzil, king of 
Fersin; who received him most hospitably, aud assisted him with 
troops to enable him to recover his dominions. In A.li. 952 (a.U. 1545) 
he again entered Cabul; and was engaged for several years in a 
coiitopt with Kamrun, who, though repeatedly couqueretl and as often 
pardoned by Humaidu, did not cease making war against his brother 
till he was deprived of his eyes. In a.ii. 902 (a.u. 1554-5) Humuihn 
marched against Sekuuder; tho Afghan emperor of Delhi ; aud afeer 
defeating his forces near tbo river Sutlej, and at Sirbind (28th of 
June 1555), he again obtained poaseBsion of that part of Uindustau, 
which had 'been conquered by ikiber* Hum&ihn died on the 11th of 
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tho iDontli Hubby al Aviil, a.H. (21 Bt of January IfiSG), iu bis 

forty-eighth year, in conRoqiieiicc of a fall from the terraoe of liU 
palace. Ho was BuconocU'tl by his son Akbar. 

HiiinftiOn wna distinguished by a grcat-iT lovo of justice and humanity 
than wo usually meet with in Oriental aovereigns. He frequently 
})ardoned his brothers who rebe1li:d against him, and was with groat 
difficulty persuaded to consent to the punishment of KamiAn. We 
are informed by Feridita, that he devoted hiuisidf to the sciences 
of astronomy uiid geography, and nut only wrote dissertations on the 
nature of the elements, but had terrestrial and ceh^stial globt^s cou- 
striicted for his ubi\’* He also wrote s '.vcral poems, which were extant 
in the time of Ferishtn. 

An intorestin.g account of the life of ITumiliila is given in the 

* Tczk« reh al Vakifit, or IVivato Memoirs of tho Mogul Emperor 

JTuinnyhn, written in the Persian language by Joulior, a ooutidential 
domestic (»f 1 1 is Majesty ;* of which uu English translation was pub 
linhed by Major O. Stxiwart, London, Bee FeriHlita'b 

• History/ trauslaled by Lioutcuant-Colonol Briggs, vol. ii. pp. 70 97 ; 

ir>M 80 . 

HT7MT;i:UT, Joseph AMABLE, a French general, was born nt 
Rouvray, near Remireinorit, November 2r>, 1707. Dcfirivtal of both 
his parents in rliildhnod, bo was indebted for hU itnperrcct education 
to an aunt, from who^o house he ran away at sixteen. From this 
Lime he led a vagrant life for xiearl}' nine years; at one time a servant 
to a tradesman at iNaii<;y ; then a e.onimou wurkiiiiiii at Lyon, and for 
sevi'i’al years a liawkcr of rabbit skins in his own neigh boiirliood. In 
this siMiation the Ibivoliition found him, when ho enlisted as n volun- 
teer, ill tJuii*^ 17l'*_‘. Hfing one of the Jiiicst men in the French army, 
fXT.reiindy brave, rcrnlj' wiLtt-d, and presumptuous, his natural gifts 
suit.ed tl)t‘ timi'R, so tint lie rose v(M'y rapidly, and within six months 
hccaijio a litMitciiaiit, a captain, and a coJouel. In April 179*1 he was 
mude a general of brigade; and during the invasion of TriSves, in 
Align- L 17!ii, li(> gave proofs of reckless daring as ii soldier. But his 
spirit of iiisiiliordimition, at this jieriod, flrewiijion him a severe rebuke 
from his eoinnuindor, Ueiieral Bournoiiviilc, iu cutiaequenco of which 
lie xvas removed to the artiiy of the west, operating against the instir- 
gents of La Veiidi^e. ilt;re he distiiiguisht'd himself on several occasions 
iiutlcr (leiieral Hoclie, whose conlidciiCG he iicipiired; but having been 
eiii ployed t») sujieriiitcMid the slaughter of the Royalist prisoners at 
(jiiilMTon, wdioiii he had induced to capitulatj on the promise of 
iLonoundile troatniciit, ho bore for several 3'ears the stigma, which 
belong-'d ratlirr t ' Tall ieu and the govtTUincnl. Nearly a thousand 
mull were shot in this inasHaero, among whom were M. do Sombreuil, 
and sever.-il royalist onicors of miik. In 179<) General Hoclie, after 
greet tdlorts to stimulate the Directory, was sent with an army of 9000 
men to invade Ireland: he took with him General Hiinibert, who 
w'as made a general of di vision. But this expedition came to nothing, 
a vidicut storm having scattered the several ships of the squadron, 
and oliiiged Hoclie to regain the French coast. At length, about tho 
middle of August 1798, Goiioral Humbert was led to undertake a 
landing in Ireland, with i\ single division, consisting of IfiOO troops. 
Witli this srnnll force ho lauded ut Killala, August 22, and took 
]iOR8ossion of tho town. Three days after he marclied from Killala 
to inert <jlcueral Lake, who had with liim a force superior in nuinbors, 
but consisting chiclly of 3’eomaury and militia. 'J'he forces cncounte]n3d 
near Castlebar, and Lake was defeatetl. Humbert now took possession 
of Castlebar, which brciune his head -quarters. He and his licuteriauL 
Surrazen, made the greatest efiurts to induce the Irish to join his 
sLaudiird, in which he was astisted by one or two rebels of note 
belonging to the country. But the recent disastrous battle of Vinegar 
Hill (May 213, 1798); the wcakuei?s of his army, reduced to less than 
a thousand men ; and his want of money even to pay his own troops, 
firoved unfavourable to his views, and rendered his object abortive, 
ill this forlorn condition he was mot by tho advaiiceil guard of Lord 
Cornwallis and beaten; and soon after was obliged to capitulate, Sep- 
tember 8, 1798. He was exchanged iu March 1799, and roturuod to 
l^'ranee. 

In 1 802 he was ordered to join the expedition of General Lederc, 
destined against tho blacks of St. Domingo, whom lie repeatedly 
defeated. After the death of Loclcrc he returned to France iu the 
same ship with the widow of his leader, tho beautiful Pauline, who 
is said to liave promised him her hand when tho term of hi:r mourn- 
ing had arrived. This presumption proved the ruin of Humbert ; the 
iiidigimut First Consul at once ordered him to leave Paris, and would 
have proceeded to harsher measures, had not the unfortunate general 
made his escape to Ameiica in 1804. He never afterwards appeared 
iu his native country, but led for munv years a new course of adventure 
among the Spanish settlemeiits. Humbert died at Now Orleans, 
February 27, 1823. 

* HUMBOLDT, FRTEDUICH-HEINRICH-ALEXANDE14 BARON 
VON, was burn at Berlin September 14, 1709, two 3- ears after his 
brother, tho celebrated philologist, Wilhelm. His father. Major You 
Humboldt, had been iu the s-Tvice of Frederick the Great, and was a 
man of somo distinction iu Prussia, and jiossessed of considerable pro- 
perty : ho died in 1779, but Lis widinv survived till 1790. After having 
been oarofully educated at home under tutors, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt wont, iu 1780, along with his older brother, to tho University of 
Frankfurt-oU'the-Oder, where he studied natural science and political 
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economy, while his brother studied law. Already the two brotliers 
had revealed the difference of their tastes — William devoting himself 
chiefly to ])hilology, histor3', and art, while the passion of Alexander 
was for all studies referring to physical nature. In 1788 Alexander 
transferred himself to Giittingen, the university of which was then 
adorned by Bluuionbach, Ht!3’iie, and Eichhorn. Hero both brothers 
formed an intimate acquaintance with George Forster, Ueyue's son-in- 
law, who bad been tho companion of Captain Cook in his voyage to 
tho South seas. Forster’s enthusiastic disposition miido a strong im- 
pression on both tlio brothers, but especially on Aloxauder, whose 
riagenicss for foreign travel, us well as the liberal and patriotic character 
of his political opinions, may be tniced iu part to tliia early friendship. 
In 1790 ho made his first tour in Forster s coiupaiiy, visiting the Rhine 
countries, Holland, and JOngland ; and tho result was his first work as 
a naturalist, entitled ‘ MinoralogUehcBetrachtungeii ilber einigo Bamlto 
am Rhein’ (* Mineralogicai Coiisidcratioiis on certain Basaltic Forma- 
tions on the Rhino’), Brunswick, 1790. As Humboldt hud destiuecl 
himself for oilicial em])]i>yinout under tho Briissiaii government, he 
went, on his return from this tour, to Hamburg, to I earn book-keeping 
and the like at a commercial academy there ; after whioli, as tho jiar- 
ticiihir oinploynieut for wliich ho had devoted himself was one in 
connection with mining and metal lurgioal works, he betook himself, 
ft>r special instruction in this dejiartniunt, to Freiburg, where Werner 
was then director of a mining academy (1791). in 1792 ho was 
appoiuicd to a post in the iiiiniug and smelting department of tho 
Prussian public woi ks, luul was located ut Bayreuth us luiiiing siipor- 
infSiident. He romaiiied iu this situation till 179/>, contributing during 
these years scieubific articles on various siibjocis to Gorniuu jieriodieals, 
besides writing and publishing by itself, iu Latin, a botanical work of 
some importance, entitled * Sjieciinen of tlio Flora of Freiburg, exhibit- 
ing the Ch-yptogumic and especially the Subterranean Plants of thu 
district; to which are added Aphorisms on the L'li cm i cal Physiology 
of Plants/ 4 to, Berlin, 1793. In 179r» he resigned his mining uppoinb- 
ment, having set his heart on travelling over some littlo-exi>lorc:d part 
of tho globe a-i a naturalist. I had from my earliest youtli," ho says, 
** felt a burning desire to travel iu distant lauds unexplored by Euro- 
peans.” Giving to the statu of the continent however, involved ut that 
time iu the general war cuiise(]iimit on the French revolution, it was 
not easy for tho young naturalist to carry out his jirojcct. Fur a year 
or two he ri'siib'd in various parts of Germany, mure particularly at 
Jena, where lie and his brother became intimately accjuainted with 
Uuthc and Schiller, and where high expectations were fonned by these 
and other great Gerniaiis of tho future career of a naturalist possessing 
BO conspicuously as Aloxauder von Humboldt did, a keen spirit of 
generiiliHatioii, comlunod with a knowl(*dgo of all that had 3*(!t been 
done by his predccessura in every dopartuiciit of j>li3’sic.'il and pli3'siii- 
logical inquiry. His reputation in these respects was iiicroascd iiy two 
treatises published about this time — tho one entitled * Investigations 
on the Muscles and Nerve Fibres, with Conjectures on the Chemical 
I’rocess of Life iu tho Animal and Vegetable World,’ Boseu and 
Berlin, 1797; the other, *Ou SubtoiTanean kinds of Gas, and the 
Moans of Lesseniug their Bud Effects,* Brunswick, 1799. At lengtli, 
after whetting rather ihau abating his uppt*tito fur travel b3' a ^.hort 
tour in some parts of Italy, aiirl liuding it impossible t>j eiuTy out a 
plan for visiting l^gypt, iiiiui bo Idt removed to l^(ri8, iu order fo boconio 
acquainted with tlio disliuguislioil mvans then rosidout in that capital, 
and to make arrangements for accompanying, if oven at his own ex- 
pense, an expedition of exidoration in the Southern hemisphere, thon 
being litlod out under the auspices of tho French govoriiment. This 
expedition was uhaiulouiul, but Humboldt had luruied uu acquaiutuuco 
with a coijgeiiial spirit in Bonpland, who was to have been tiio naturalist 
of tho expedition, and the two friends resolved to direct their joint 
energies towards somo equivalent enterprise. They schemed a journey 
iu Nurlheru Africa; but that failing, they visited Bjiaiu, the govern- 
ment of which country gave their sanction to a plan of the two 
naturalists for an cxploratiuri of tho Bpauish dominions in South 
America. Ou the 4th of June 1 799, Humboldt and Bonpland sailed 
from Corunna, escaped the J^aigiisii cruisers, and, after visiting 'J'oncriUe, 
where they ascended the I’cak and collected some interesting obser- 
vations ou tho natural history of the island, landed ut Cumuua, ou tho 
Boulh American coast, ou the DJth of July. Tho travellers were now 
in their element; and for live 3’ears they occupied themselves iucch- 
saiitty ill travelling through tracts of the earth rich iu all that coiilil 
interest tho scientific observer, and till then never scientiiiuuliy de- 
scribed. Their journeyiiigs during these hve yours form a story of 
personal adventure and scieutitic research, to which there arc few 
parallels, ’i'hey explored the regions of Bouth America watf;rud by 
tho Orouoco and the upper part of tho Bio Negro, fully tracing tho 
connuutiou between the Orouoco and the Amazon ; they return'- d to 
the coast and sailed for Cuba, wheru they remained some months ; 
leaving (Juba iu March 1801, they returned to tho iSouth American 
continent, sailed up tho Magtlalcna as far as they < oiild — pursued thoir 
route by laud t<i I’opayaii and (juito, and thciicc as far touth as Lima, 
crossing the Gordillorus of the Andes no fewer than live times iu the 
course of their jo urne3', and, besides otiiur mouuLain-a-sceuts, climbing 
Chimborazo (June 23, 1^02) to an elevation of 19,300 feet, being tlio 
highest point of the Andes ever .reached by man ; from Lima they sailed 
to Guayaquil, and thence to Acapulco ou the western coast of Mexico 
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(January 1803 ) ; some tnonihs were npeut in examining the city o; 
Mexico and other i>artfl of the country round, and fti a visit to the 
United States; and in January 1801 the travellers set sail for Europe, 
talcing Cuba ngaiu on their way. They returned to Europe in August 
1801, bringiug with them, as the result of their five years* absence, 
an iriimenHe mJisB of new knowledge in geography, geology, climatology, 
mfitoorulogy, botany, zoology, and every other branch of natural 
science, as well as in ethnology, and political statistics. 

The task of digo.sting and systematising tiiis knowledge and pre* 
Honting it to the scientific world still remained to bo accomplished; 
and to this task Humboldt, taking up his residence in Paris, where 
Bonpland also resided, devoted almost exclusively the next twelve 
y(*ars of his life. Under the general title of * Voyage de Humboldt ot 
Bonpland dans I'intdiieure de TAraorique dans lea antidcs 1799-1804,* 
a Hiiccossiou of six or seven works of largo dimension, with illustrative 
plates and atlasos, was issued between 1^07 and 1817, ciich work being 
devoted to observations in a particular dofmrtmcnt ; and even these 
left the total mass of results nnoxhaustod. The first part of the 
general work, published in 1807, was by Humboldt himself, and was 
on the geography and di.stributioii of plants in the equinoctial regions ; 
the second, by Humboldt and Bonpland jointly, wa*i on the zoology 
and comparative anatomy of the expedition ; the third, by Humboldt^ 
was a political essay on the kingdom of New Sjiain, in two quarto 
volumes ; the fourth, edited by Oltumuns, contained a digest of obser- 
vations in astronomy and magnetism ; and the fifth, forming a huge 
work by itself, was specially botanical, and was entitled * Plantes 
Equinoxiales rccuilles au Mexique, dans Tlsle do Cuba, dans ^es 
provinces dcs Canices, de Ciiriiaiia, ot de Barcolone, aux Andes de la 
Nouvello Qrenode, de Quito, et do ]*eroii, ct sur Ics bords dii Kio 
Negro, de rOronoque, et do la Uivioro des Amazons.' All these instal- 
ments of the main work nppenred originally in Paris; where also 
appeared in six volumes folio (1815-18), a separate work in Latin by 
C. S. Kiiuth, ' On tlio New Gonnra and Orders «if Plants collected in 
their Exploration of tlio New VV'orld by Aitud Bonpland and A. 
de Humboldt, and by tliom described and partly sketched.' Works 
also appeared in Germany and England, giving iu a mure popular 
form the results of tlio great American exploration ; the most notable 
of which ill England were — 'lleHearchos concerning the I nbabituiits 
of America, with descriptiims and views of Scenes in the OordilleraR,’ 
2 vo1h. 1814; and * Personal Narmtive of Travels in the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent during the years 1 799-1 801, by Alexander 
de Ihiraboldt and Aimd Bonpland,' 5 vols. 1814-121 — both translated 
fuid edited by Helen Maria Williams. It was not till about the year 

1817 (if wo except an Muquiry concerning Electrical Fishes,' published 
nt Erfurt iu 1806) that Humboldt had leisure for works not imme- 
diately growing out of his American travels. In tliat year he published 
a general essay entitled *De Distributione geograpliica plantarnm 
seciiuduin cosli iemponem ci altitudiueiu montium prolegomena.' In 

1818 bo revisited Italy with Gay Lussac, and afterwards Hpeui some 

time in England ; in 1823 he published * A (.loographieal Essay on the 
•Superposition of lioeks iu both Hemispheres and in 1826 ho took up 
his residence in his native Berlin — where ho has for the most part 
lived since, honoured with every mark of esteem both by Frederick 
Williaui Hi. and by the present sovereign, and more and more beloved 
by the Berliners as ago added its venerable dignity to his face and 
mien. In 1829, when in his sixty-first year, he accepted a pressing 
invitation of the liussiuii Emperor Nicholas to accompany Messrs. Rose 
and Ehrciiherg in their travels into the Asiatic regions of the Russian 
empire. In the ooiiipany of these gentlemen he visited Siberia lUid 
the shores of the Caspian, and advanc.ed as far e:ist as the frontiers of 
the Chinese em]»ire, ret urn iug by Moi'cow and St. l*etcrsburg. Among 
various works, issued by him or under his supcriiiteudonco, giving the 
scientific results of this expedition, may be mentioned * hVagmens de 
Goologio et de Cliinatologie Asiatiques,’ 2 vols., Paris, 1831. Of Hum- 
boldt's subsequent works, the chief (omitting memoirs and essays 
scattered through scientific journals) are his * Criiicid Examination of 
the History of the Geography of the New World, and of the progress 
of Astronomy iu the loth and Ifith ceutuiios,' 5 vols., Paris, 1836-39; 
iind his famous * Kosinos : a general survey of the physical phenomena 
of the Universe,* begun iu 1846, and continued since. In this great 
work, of whioh there are several English translations, the naturalist 
passes into the sage, and communicates, as it were, the essence of all 
the acoumulatud kuowledge of his life, in the form of a connected 
system of soieiice pervaded by a philosophic meaning. The spirit of 
contemplation is here seen brooding, as it were, over the results of 
life-long acquisition, and imparting to them a poetic unity. Homcthiiig 
of the same subliine tone of mind which is visible in this work is said 
to characterise the ])crsouaI conversation of the man, as he moves 
about in the society of Berlin, a Nestor of eighty -seven, surrounded by 
men and women of two younger genuratious. With the present King 
of Prussia his iutercourse is constant and familiar. His lost visit to 
l^glaud was in 1842, when ho came over to bo present at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. Ho will be remembered in future 
times us perhaps all iu all the greatest descriptive naturalist of his 
ago, the man whose observations have been most numerous and of the 
widest range, and the actual ci*eator of several new branches of 
i.uatural science. , 

HUMBOLDT, WILHELM, BARON VON, one of the most 
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distinguiHhed linguists of his time, was born at Potsdam, near Berlin, 
on the 22ud of June 1767, and after having received a careful edu- 
cation, together with his celebrated younger brother, the Baron 
Alexander von Ilurnboldt, the subject of the preoodiiig article, studied 
law in the universities of Gottingen and Jena. At Jena he formed 
an intimate and lasting friendship with the poet Schiller, who had 
great influence over him, and curly turned bis attention towards those 
studies iu which he afterwards rose to great eminence, — philology, 
philosophy, and rcsthetics. Humboldt wrote at au early age several 
essays and memoirs, and made translations from the Greek philo- 
sophers and poets, which appeared iu different reviews in Germany; 
but though be was distinguislied by his talents from most of his 
equals in age, he examined himself carefully before ho entered upon 
any subject with a view to publish bis ideas. Ho was thirty-three 
when be publi.shed his first great production, a critical easay on 
Grithe's poem ‘Hermann and Dorothea:' but this work at oiij^ 
established his fame, and is iu its w^ a model of icsthetical criticism. 
After Humboldt had left Jena (1793) he carried on a correspondence 
with Scliillor, which was published at Stuttgart in 1830, and which 
is one of the most remarkable oolloctioRS of ])rivate letters that have 
ever been printed. They exchanged their ideas on various tojiics, 
espechilly on metaphysicB, poetry, and history ; the letters are 
extremely clear and well written, and those of Humboldt are quite as 
interesting as those of Schiller. It is pleasant to see that these two 
eminent men were just towards each other with regard to their 
respective accomplishments and deficiencies, ns will bo soon from 
Schiller's jiidgracnb of Humboldt iu another part of this article. In 
1802 Humboldt was appointed resident, and a few years aftorwunls 
minister plenipotentiary at the Holy See. After liis return from 
liome, in 1808, he was made cbiof of the departments of ndigioii and 
public instruction in the homo ministry, but tendered his resign ttion 
two years afterwards, and for soino time retired to liis seat at Tegel, 
near Berlin, whore ho devoted his time exclusively to litenituris, till, 
in 1812, he was sent as ambassador to Vienna, in this capacity he 
took part at the Conferences of Prague in the summer of 1813, whoi'o, 
after long negociaiions, Austria gave up iier neutral po-iitiou and 
espoused the cause of Prussia and Russia. During the camf)!iigiis (»f 
1813 and 1814 he was iu the head-quarters of the King of I’l-itHsia, 
Frederick William III.; assisted at the conferences of Cliatillon; 
signed with Uurdeiiberg the Treaty of Paris ; and after the peace 
returned to Vienna, where lie discharged the functions of ministnr- 
jileiiipoteiitiary of Prussia, together with llurdenbcrg, at the Congress 
of Vienna. The treaty of 1815, through which the King of Saxony 
lost one-half of his kingdom, which was given to Prussia, was con- 
trived and signed by Humboldt. Ho continued bis diplomatic career 
at Frankfurt, where ho made himself conspicuouH tliriiiigh his con- 
ciliatory eloquence in the delicate business of dividing Germany 
among its princes, and afterwards as ambasKador at the court of St. 
•lames's, wliicli bo left during a short time iu ordtu* to assist at the 
Congress of Aix-la-ChapclIe. In 1819 he was appointed minislrr and 
a privy councillor at Berlin. The retrograde policy of tlie King of 
Prussia was supported by the state-chancellor, Prince llardenberg ; 
but Humboldt and the ministers Voii Beyme and Von Boycn tried to 
persuade the king to be faithful to those liberal principles which lus 
had proclaimed in 1813, and es|.ecially advised him to keep the solemn 
promise he had given to introduce a general national roprosootatiou. 
Unable to oppose a barrier to the king's ))olicy, Humboldt, iicyme, 
and Boyou tomlered their resignation, and Humboldt again retired to 
Tcgeh where ho henceforth devoted all his time to literature. Ho 
iiod on the 8th of April 1 835. 

During forty years ho had enjoyed the well-descrvod reputation of 
one of the greatest jihilosophers and linguists of Europe, and he was 
certainly au extraordinary nmu. The number of languages, most of 
them barbarous or half-civilised, which ho had thoroughly studied, 
besides the clas'iical languages, was very great. He acquired the most 
difiicult languages, as, for instance, the Ikisque, in fewer mouths than 
others woLiUl have spent years in learning them. He was equally 
distinguished for the views he took in comparing the development of 
languages with the development of the human mind, as well as iu 
com[>arative grammar ; and as a critic of the ideal iu poetry, pliilo- 
.sophy, and the fine arts, he had few equals in Germany. Humboldt 
was mediocre as a poet, and it seems ho felt his inferiority in this 
respect, for after having published a few poems, he stopped. Ho loft 
a great number of poems in manuscript, chiefly sonnets, most of 
which were afterwards published by his brother Alexander; but 
though they are beautifully written and of a most elegant and delicate 
veraitication, they are vague and sentimeutal. Schiller, in a letter 
which was written when Humboldt first attempted authorship, speaks 
thus to his friend : — “ I am convinced that the principal cause whioh 
seems to prevent your Buocess as an author is the predominance of 
the roosouiug faculties of your mind over the creating faculties, and 
consequently the preventive influence of criticism over invention, 
which always proves destructive to mental production. Your 
* subject ' becomes immediately an ‘object ’ to you, although even iu 
abstract sciences nothing can be created but by ‘ subjective ’ activity. 

Iu many couccriis 1 cannot call you a genius ; yet T must avow that 
you are a genius in others. For your mind is of so particular a 
description that you are sometimes exactly the contraiy of idl those 
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who are merely eonspiciiotifi through their reasoning faculties, through 
learning, or through abstract specuJation. You will of course not 
attain perfection within the sphere of mental creation, but within 
the sphere of reasoning.’* Schiller a judgment was at once frank and 
correct : the spirit of uni versa] criticism was embodied in HiiUiboklt, 
who, with the exception of one large work which he left unfinished 
in manuscript, composed only minor works, most of tliom critical 
essays, which he published at diilbreut periods. The greater part of 
them was collected by his brother Alexander, and published under 
the title, ’ Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Gesammelte Werke,* Berlin, 1841, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

The principal productions contained in the first volume are— Two 
Memoirs on tho ‘ Bhagiivadgita,’ a Sanscrit poem, the first of which 
was first printed in the ' Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Btirliii,’ 
and in Schlegel’s * Tndisclio Bibliothek ; ’ ‘A Critique on F. A. Wolf’s 
second edition of Homer’s Odyssey,’ previousiy jirinted in the 
‘ Jenaisohe Litenitiir-Zcitiing ’ (1795) ; ‘ Roin/ a poem, first published 
lit Jlcrlin. ISOfi; *l)io Sonne* (tho Sun), a poem, first imblished at 
Berlin, 1820; Twenty dive Sonnets, not printed during tho author’s 
lifetime. Those of the second volume are — 'Prufung dor Uiiter- 
KiK^hniigen liber die Urbowohner Hispaniens vermittclst dor Vaskisebeu 
Spraclie’ (‘ Exaniination of the RcBcai*cheB on the Aborigines of 
S)>aiii, by means of the Basque Language*), first published at Berlin, 
1821, 4 to. This is a celebrated work, and has become the t>'].io on 
which many similar investigations have hoen tnodellod. Hum bold t 
]iurposely went to the Basque provinces in order to learn the Basque 
language, and ho coufoundud for ever the absurd theories of Lara- 
moiidi and many other Basque and Sjiauish scholars on the origin 
of tho Basque language!, which most of them endeavoured to establish 
ns the primitive laiiguage of iiiiiiikiiid, and consequently of paradise. 
Jluuibolrlt's opinion is that the present Basques are tho only uumixed 
doscetidants of the ancient Iberians, and he shows that in remote 
\ imes the rheriaiiR iiihabitcfl tho wholn peninsula south of the I’^'reuees, 
the BoutheriiiiioRt ]tai't of Franco (Aquitauia included), liiguriii in 
Italy, and tho islands of Sardinia, Corsica, part of Sicily, and the 
Bsileaivs. In the time of tho Romans the central piurt of Spain was 
inhabited by Ccltlberians, a mixture of Celts and IbcrianR : the limits 
a;-sigiied by liimiboldt to this mixed race, that is, the extent of cemtitry 
where the ancient local names wei-o not ]»ui-ely Iberian or Celtic, but 
mostly ('eltic and Iberian compounds, correspond with those assigned 
to tho CeltiherifiuH by Ccosar, Strabo, and otlier uiicieub writers. In 
the eonntrics inhahit(!d by the Coltici (the Houtheruuiost part of 
J’ortug.al) and the ’ramarici (Galicia), tho aneiont names are eo cxclu- 
Eividy (.V'ltic that tlic author concludes that both those nations were 
pure Celts, ’j'ho Iberians, according to Humboldt, were of North 
African origin, ami ‘Berber* and ‘Ibcr* arc probably the same. 
The S( coiid vuliiuie also eontaius a ‘ Memoir on tho Limits within 
which (loverutiieiitH ought to coufiue themselves in their care for the 
Welfare of their Subjects ; * A metrical Germau trauslatiou of the 
Ist-fiih, the i2Lli and 1 4th of Pindur’R Olympic Odes; tho Iflt, 2nd, 
and ith-9tli of the Pythian Odes, iiiiiong which No. 4 appeared first, 
with a coiumentar}’, in tho ‘None Deutsche Muuatssohrift * (1795), 
mill No. 9, with a comiiioiitary, in Schiller h * Horen* (1797) ; the 4th, 
<)th, ami lOtli of the ‘Ncmoaii Odes;* Forty-one Sonnets printed 
from manuscript, Ac. The contents of the third volume are: — A 
metrical ticrnmn translation of the Agamemnon of yKsehyluH, first 
jiubiished, Leipzig, 1815, 4to, considered to bo a mastm'pieee ; A 
metrical Gorman translation of tho Choruses of tho Kurnenides ; An 
J''sMBy on tho Drama in France, first jiriiited in Gotho's ‘ Propyheen;’ 
Travelling Sketches from Biscay ; A most iutercsting Memoir on 
Comparative Linguistic!, treated hiHtorically, mid first priuted In the 
* Memoirs of tho Royal Academy of Berlin; ' Forty-twu Sonnets from 
manuscript, Ac. The fourth volume coutains — tho colobrated critical 
essay on Gdthe’s ‘Hermann ami Dorothea’ (2<>8 pages), whicdi 
the author first published in the first volume of his * AestliotiHchc 
VersuL'he,* Brunswick, 1799, 2 vols. 8vo ; An Essay on the influence 
of dilTereut Sexes on Organic Nature; Fifty-seven Sonnets from manu- 
script, &c. Humboldt’s ‘Essay on tlio Dual* (‘Ueber dun Dualis'}, 
Berlin, 182S, 4 to, is not in this collection. 

During the last ten years of his life Humboldt was actively engaged 
in inveHtigating the Malay and American languiigrs ; but finding the 
taHk above bis sti eiigth, lie abandoned the American languages to his 
friend Dr. BuRebmauu, for whom ho aftcrwarclH obtained the place of 
chief librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin, and he devoted his time 
exclusively to the Malay languages, on wlnuh he iutendt*d to write an 
extensive work. When he died, the first volume was nearly finished, 
and it was prepared for the press by Dr. Biischinaiin and Alexander 
von ITuinboldt, who published it, with a preface of his own, under 
the titlfs ‘Uober die Kawi Sjirucho auf der lusel Java,’ Berlin, 183G, 

8 VO, which attracted the attention of all Eui-ope. The greater jiortion 
of this work coinprclicnds investigations of the progress of civilisation 
from tho continent of India towards tho largo islands in the Indian 
Sea, wliich he traces in tho monuments, tho languages, and tho litera- 
ture of tho diflereiit Mala^ nations ; and only a Riuall portion is 
devoted to the exatnination of the Kawi language, lluuiboldt 
bequeathed the stoi'e of valuable materials he had got togeiher with 
HO much labour, ns well us a bollection of rare zimnuscripts and 
books, chiefly on linguistic subjects, to the Royal Library at l^rlin. 

UOG, UIV. VUL. liJ. 


HUME, DAVID, was bom at Edinbuigh on tho 2Gth of April 1711. 
TIis father's family was a branch of that of the Karl of lloino, or Hutue ; 
but it was not a wealthy family, and Hume, being besides a younger 
brother, inherited but a slender patrimony. He was destined by his 
iiiother (bis father hsul died whoii he was very young), for the pro- 
toi^sion of the law, but for this he showed no inclination, and it was 
eventually given up. The following is his own account of the matter : — 
“ I passed through the ordinary course <if oduoatiou with success, and 
was seised very oai'ly with a passion for literature, which has been the 
ruling passion «)f my life, aud the great Hource of my onjoyiuenta. My 
studious disposition, my sobriety, and iiiy industry gave my family a 
notion that tho law was a projier profession for mo ; but I found an 
insurmountable aversion to everything but the pursuitH of philosophy 
and general learning ; and while they fancied 1 was poring upon Voet 
aud Vinuitis, Cicero and Virgil wora the authoi's which 1 was secrotly 
devouring.” 

We proceed with quotations from his autobiography ; — “ My very 
slender fortune however being unsuitable to this of life, and my 
health boiug a little broken by uiy ardent application, I was trmpteti, 
or rather forced, to make a very feeble trial for entering into a more 
active scene of life, in 1734 1 went to Bristol, with some recoin- 
nieiidatiotiR to eminent merchants, but in a few moiitlis found that 
scene totally uiisuitablo to me. 1 went over to Franco wuth a view of 
prortocuting my studies iu a country retreat, and 1 then laid that plau 
of life which 1 have steadily aud Hucuessfully )iursu»‘d. I resolved to 
make a very rigid frugality supply in}' deficiency of fortune, to miiin- 
tain unimpaired my iudepeudcucy, and to regard every object ns con- 
temptible except the iniprovoniout of my talents in literature.’* Ho 
first went to RheimH, aud thence to La Fleeho in Anjou ; and at these 
two places, but chiefly at tho latter, ho composed his ‘Troatiso of 
llumiiu Nature.* Ho retumod to Loudon iu 1737, and published ins 
‘ Treatise * tho year after. “ Never,'* he observes, “ was literary attempt, 
more unfortunate than my ‘ Treatise of Human Nature.’ It full doad- 
born from tho press, without reaching such distiuction as even to 
excite a murmur among the zealots.” But tho disappointment did 
not aflbet him much or long ; aud going to Scotland to his brother's 
house, he there prosecuted his studies with vigour. Iu 1742 ho pub- 
lished at Kdiubiirgh the first part of hw ‘ Essays,* which was cm the 
whole favourably received, aud tho success of which consoled him lii 
some moounre fur the failure of his first literary attempt. 

In 1745 lluiue went to live with the Marquis of Auuaudalo, wIioko 
state of mind and health was such as to recpiiru a companion. He 
lived with him a twelvemonth, and received, it appears, a handsome 
salary. He hud iiiimediatuly after an invitation from General i8t. Clair 
to attend him us Hoci’ctary to his expedition, which was at first intended 
against Canada, but ended in an incursion on tho coast of France. 
Hu mo took tho appointment, and the next year (1747) went an necro- 
tary to tho same general iu his military embassy to the courts of 
Vienna and Turin. “ These two years were almost the only interrup- 
tions which my studies have received during tho course of my life ; I 
passed them agreeably aud in good company ; and my apjioiutmentv, 
with my frugality, hud made iiio reach a fortune, which I called inilo- 
pondeut, though most of my friends were iucliued to smile when I 
said so ; iu short, 1 was uow muster of near a thuusmul pounds.'’ 

On liiH return to Euglaud he weut again to bis brother’s house, and 
living there two years, cumjiosed his 'Political Discourses,’ which 
formed the second part of his ‘ l^ssays,* and his * J'Juquiry coiiotTiiiiig 
the I’riuciplcK of Morals.' Those two works were publislieil in 1752, 
the first iu Ediuburgh, and ilie HCi'ond in London. Of the tirRl he 
tells us that it was “ well received abroocl and at homo ; ” but the 
other “ came uunoticod and unobserved into the world.” In the same 
year he was appointed librarian to tho Faculty of Advocates, nn oflicu 
which was uiiatti'iided with emolument, but which, as he tells us, gave 
him the command of a large library. Ho now funned tho plan of 
writing tho ‘ History of England.’ “ Being frightened,” ho siiys, “ with 
tho notion of continuing a uurrutive through a period of 17U0 years, 

1 eoininenccd with tho accession of tho House of Stuart, au epucli 
when, 1 thought, the iiiisrepreseutations of faction b(‘gau chiefly to 
take place.” Priding himself much on his own impartinlity, bo was 
bitterly disappointed when, on the appearance of the first volume, he 
w'UB accu-sed on all hands of ouesidcdne.sH. “ I was assailed by one cry 
of reproach, disapprobation, and oven detestation ; English, Scotch, 
and iriiih, Whig and Tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker aud 
religiouist, patriot, aud courtier, united iu their rage against the man 
wlio hod jiresumed to shea a generous tear for the fate of Charles J. 
and the Earl of Str.dl'ord ; and after the first ebullitions of their fury 
were over, what was still more mortifying, tlie book seemed to sink 
into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a twelvemonth he sold only 
forty-five copies of it. ... I was, I confess, discouraged ; and had 
not tho war been at that time breaking out between Franco and 
Euglaud, 1 had certainly retired to some provincial town of the former 
kingdom, have changed my name, and never more have returned to 
niy native country. But as this scheme was nut uow practicable, and 
the subsecpient volume was coiiHiderably advanced, 1 resolved to pick 
up courage and persevere.” 

Ill the interval between tlio appearance of the first and that of tho 
second volume of his ‘ History,* he published his ‘ Natural History of 
Religion,* against which a violent pamphlet was written by Dr. Hurd. 

2 1. 
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The Reconri volumo of tlio * llifttory of Kn^'Iuud/ which oinbmced tlio 
period froin the death of ChiirJeH 2. tf) the Kcvoliition, was published 
in 17/id. “ThiH p«‘rfajiiinueis*’ ho fays, "huppeued to give Iokh diii- 
pleiiRiire to the WliigH, niid waK botUtr received. It not only niHo 
itnelf, but; h<f]/»ed ti.» buoy up ita unfortunate brother.*’ ‘ The History* 
of thu lloiine of Tudor' wiiK publi^died in IT.'IO; and the two voluinea, 
containing the earlier Duglir^h Idstory, which cotnjdeted the work, in 
1701. 

At tluK point in his Rutobiogrn)iby, he reniarkR : “ Notwithatandiiig 
the variety of windn and Bcas'ons to which iny writings had been 
expoflecl, they had still been making such adviinees, that the copy- 
money given me by the bookKcllera much excecderl anything formerly 
known in England ; I wnu become not only independent, but opulent, 
i retired to iny native country of Scotliind, determined never mores to 
set uiy foot out of it ; and retaining the satisfiiction of never having 
preferred a request to ones grtsat man, or rvtjii making advances of 
friciidHliip to any of them.*' FI is deimninntinn was not long adhered 
to. He received in ITliM an invitation from the i'arl of Hertford to 
accompany him on his embassy to I'ariF, with a near ]iroHpect of being 
appointed secretary to the cmba^-Ky, and, in tlie lueanwhile, of p^-r- 
foruiing the functioriH of that office. Ho nt first docJiiied the offer, 
but, on its being repisated, he availed hiniHelf of iL At J’aris. us was 
to 1)0 cxp» ct^-d, his literary fames broui'lit him much attention ; and 
ho was greatly ilfsli^dited w’illi his rcHidoiicscs there. When Lord Hert- 
ford was, in ]7{irt, appointed Loi-il Lieutenant of Ireland, iluuics 
remaiued at JViris as charge d'affaires till the arrival of the J.)uke of 
Itichmoiid. He returned to Enghuid in the Fiejrinniiig of ITdb, and 
the year after was appoiiiLfd L’lider-Secretary of State. He held this 
:if)pi)iutmeiit nliout two years, and th<‘ij leturned to Edinburgh. “1 
returned to Ell in bur^di.*' ho sayp, ‘‘in 17ti!», very opulent (for'l poH- 
eossed a revenue of 1000/. a yi'ur), healthy, and t.liotigh sumowbat 
slriekon in years, with the piospeet of enjoying long my tsaso, and of 
seeing the iiicrcaBe of iiiy i'e])utation,'' 

Ju the spring f»f 1770 ho was atta<‘ked by a disorder in his bowels, 
wdiich at first caused him no alarm, but wliieh uitiniaiely carrietl him 
<df. Jn the s]iriiig of 1770 he was rreoinniended to go to Lath, to try 
the elf* ct of the waiers ; and just before making the journey he wrote 
this autubingraphy from whieli we have quoted so largely. Tlic 
waters were of no avail, and Iks nhorily returned to Edinburgh, 
thoroughly resiyntsd to his fate. He died on the 2r>lh of August 1770, 
in his OOtU year. 

1'ogether with Hume's autobiography w»aR ])ublislied, shortly after 
his decease, a letter from Dr. Adam Sniitli to Mr. Straeluiii, giving an 
:ieeount of his last days and of his death, and containing a lofty and 
glowing panegyric on Ids persunul character. 

As an author, Hume is to he view'ed piiiicipally jii two W’oys, as au 
historian and as a phiioKoplitr. The merits and the demerits of his 
histoiy arc generally very well known. Jt is written in a Vi ry easy 
and animated as well ns thoughtful and ]iliilo8ophie style; hut on the 
other hand it is disligurod by ])artiality, misreiiixjaentation, and \vant 
of accuracy. He could not tolerate the labour of research into 
origiual documents, and he had not sidllcieiit knowledge of the subject 
to iudicatt! the steps by w'hich tlie couslitulioii has attained its present 
form, and tlni elhct wliich successive eiiactiiients Jinvo had on the 
iuiidauicntal laws of propert}'. As a pliilosopher, it has been observed 
that Hiimo is aente and ingouions, but net juofouud ; and the remark 
is just, if appliial to what he has done, rather than to Avhat he 
]ierhapH iidglit have accuiiiplisiied. IJis treatises contain no complete 
HVhteiii of any hraueh u( philoHu])hy; and the separate essays are 
eldelly valuable for acute obs^rvatioiiH and just deductions expre.-sed 
ill clear, concise, mid api»ropii:ite wunls. Many of them will suggest 
further matter for leQt ctioii, thoiigli avi^ think tliat few can he vicwctl 
as ]»o»Bes8iug the character of coinj)h;tene»H. As a political writer, 
Hume cannot be ranked in tlie fiivt t^lass. To niuiiy of the literary 
essays of ilunio we should assign ii higher degree of merit than 
perhaps, at tlio pitisciit day, most ])eople are disposed to give them. 
They apjtear to us to contain inaiiy most important truths expressed 
witli great felicity ; niicl if they sctldom or never (ixhaust the subject, 
llicy jicrlmps always dispose the reader to fiii*thcr investigation. In 
his ‘ Enquiry conceniing the I’riuoipals of Morals * ho liaa imulo many 
ingenious oluciilations of the principle of utility, ns the fnndaiuenlal 
prin(:i])le of morals, but ho has at the same time ailmitlcd a 2iriuci]»le ! 
of conscience, iiriepeudeut of that principle of utility. ! 

The eilitioiis of ilurno's History are iuuunicruhle ; and, ns is well ' 
known, it now' always goes along wdth that of Smollett, und to si me 
recent editions is aiided a carefully written coutiiiualiou, in which i 
the nan'atJve is carried on to the jiresent time, from where Smollett : 
left it, by the Jlov. T. S. Hiigli*.-.^. Tin* host edition oi Hume's philu- ■ 
sophicnl works is one imhlishcil in ICtliuburgh, in LS2t>, in 1 voU iSvo. : 
A ‘Life and Correspondence of J.)iivid liumu,' by Mr. John Hill 
Burton, appeared in 1817, in 2 vols. 8vo. i 

HUME, JAMES DEACON, horn 2Sth of A}u*il 177*1, at Newington i 
in the county of Surniy, was the son of Mr. .hum s 11 nine, sometime ' 
secretary siiid afterwards a commi.'-sioner of the customs, and Avho was 
nephew of Dr. Hume, bi^^liop of Saiisbtiry. lie was sent wlieu very ; 
young to \>'estmluster School, aiid in that establish inent received : 
during the head masterships of Dr. Smith and Dr. Yiucent the W'hole i 
of his school education, lii 17D0 Mr. Hume was appointed to a i 
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clerkship in the Custom XToune, where he soon became conspicuous 
for that energy of character which accompanied him through life, so 
that at an uniisuull}' oarly age he was appointed to fill .an office of 
much respoiiHibility in the deparlmeiit. In 1798 Mr. Hume married, 
anr] shortly aftr^r fixed bis rosidcnce at Piuiicr, near Harrow, where he 
rented n considerable ext«mt of land, and commenced practical farmer 
upon a large scale, not howcviT neglecting bis official duties. He was 
always deeply interested iu the science of agriculture in all ita 
bmnehes, und frequently iu after life referred to his practical expo- 
rit iice as a farmer in support of those doctrines of political economy 
of which ho Kecarne a zealous and enlightened advocate. 

In 1822 hn was induced to relinquish his rural pursuits and again 
to take up his residence in London. i3y this time his value liad como 
to bo highly appreciated by the government by means of reports which 
it becatne his duty to prepare ujioii subjects connected with the revenue, 
and in the following year he was appointed to reduce into oue simple 
code the many hundred statu tes (upwards of IfiOO), often contradictory 
of each other and not UDfrcciucntly unintelligible, which nt tliat time 
formed ** the intricate and labyriuihioo chaos ” of our custoin-honso 
legislation. This work had bt^corne one of necessity for the guidaiua) 
os well of the govcrnnieiit as of the coinuierci.il w'orlcL To no other 
man ]>robab]y could its pcrformauce have been iutrustial w*ith anything 
like the same propriety. Three of tlio most vahiablo years of his life 
were devoted to the task, and to the nnivniitliug labour w'liich lie 
applied to its accomplishment his friends nttributed that inroad njxm 
his bodily powers which was visible in the latter yours of his life, an I 
wdiich too probably brought him to the grave sunner than with his 
originsdly excellent consiitutiou was to be expected, 'fhe labour of 
the task was iutouse. During its progress he allowed himself no 
rel.'ixation, and acquircnl the habit, whitrh ho HfLer\var !.s coiitiiiited, «»f 
working through tins hours of the night and far into tlie morning. Df 
tlio value of the work thus performed it is hardly ]M»s.-ible for any oiio 
to form an adequate estiiuato who should not have been jiractioally 
acquainted with the LoiuliLion of disorder tliat }ircvioiisly accompaiiii-d 
till important branch of the public busluoss, and into wliiidi the acts 
prepared by Mr. ‘Iliiino iutrodneod olcariio.ss, harinony, and regularity. 
In the eleven intelligible acts of parliament prepared under Mr. lliinic's 
direction, and passiul in ]82;i, everything w'as preserved that it was 
desirable to retain, while all that had beconu? woiildcss in the many 
hundreds of repealed siatutiis was djsi iii'ded. So intricate and confu.'cd 
hail the laws indeed boon rendered by succo.<sivu patch-work jiiceiis of 
legislation, that even those personswlio had maile it the study of their 
lives were often at fault in its application, and the practice of our 
tribunals upon this branch was frequently contradictory. 

8o sensible Avoro the miui»tetH by Avliom this work was intrusted lo 
Mr. Hume of the ability with wdiich it was performed, that he wins 
presented by the treasury ou its completion Avitli the sum of 5(HJ(l/. 
over and above the salary of hisolficu, from the duties of whioli he had 
been relieved during the period ilevoted to the task ; and thereafter 
scarcely any question of importance was deci'led, having reference to 
the trade of the country', witliout his cqiinion concerning it Jiaviug lirsl 
been obtained. 8o froquont did these eoiisultations liecoriie, that a 
room was fitted up for his use iu the ollico of tiie LJoard of Trade; and 
at length, ill July 1829, Jijs services were Avholly transforrtxl to that 
dopartmeut, Avhero au oflico was created for him as joiiit-assistaut- 
secretary. In the jxsrformance of the imjiorlaiit duties thus iutrustixl 
to him, Mr. Hume used the same degree of /.eal luid intelligi iice Avhich 
had marked his jirevious course, aud which secured for him the respect 
and coiifideiice of the sucisessive chiefs of the department. 

At the begiimiug of 1840 the inroads upon his health, caused by a 
long life of unremitting labour, wei'o so a]jparuiLt, that Mr. Hume’s 
retii’emciit from the public service became in a iiianucr neccsiiary. Jiy 
this time ho had completed forty-uiuo years of active service, forty-four 
of thoHit years having been parsed iu situations of respousibility ; and 
hoAvas allowed to retire ou n peusiou of the same amount as the salary 
attached to his ollicc, which appears by a treasury iiiiiiutn proHonted to 
))ar1iauieiit, iu which was expressed their loi'dshi])s’ “ full approval of 
his long anti faithful services, accompanied by their regret that tlia 
]nil)]ie Service would lie deprived by his reliremeut of his groat experi- 
ence iiud of his profound and iiitiinate acquaiulaucu with the lucrcantile 
system tif this coiiiitr}’." The regnst thus expressed was in ofT'ect 
uiicalled for, as on all ooensious, up to the close of his life, ou which 
his advice and expcrieucu were desirable, they were frotily sought and 
eotnmunicated ; and it is probable that at no time during his active 
career Avas lie able to render more essontial services to the best intorc.sts 
ot commerce, than by the siiggestions made by him after his nominal 
rftinrmcnt, and especially by the evidence given by him before the 
liiqiort Duties Cummiteo of 1840 ; evidence whicli, having been 
frequently quoted with commendation by all parties in the House of 
Commons, has been brought forwai'd to support measures of reform 
iu our fiscal system proposed and carried in couforujiby AA'ith his 
rocoiiinicndations. 

After au illness of some AAxeks' duration, but from which no serious 
result was a])prehenr1cd, Mr. Hume was seized with a stupor of nu 
apoplectic character, and two days after died, ou thu 12th of January, 
18-12, iu the sixty-eighth year of hi."! age. 

Although Mr. Hume may almost be said to have lived Avith the pen 
iu his hand, he iiublishcd but little, the object of his labours beiug for 
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tlio iTicipt part confined to the pi^paration of ofiici:il xmpora, wliicli may 
nevcrthelesB liavc exercised a greater influence upon society than couM 
liiivi- followed from the puhliciitioii of hi'4 oj>inious. Ho wrote liow’eyer 
Ki veral valuable papers upon subj- cts coniu ctecl with conimerco, which 
ajipeiired from time to time in the ‘ BritiMh and Foreign lleview.* One 
of these pa]>crs, on the timber trade and duties, may be said to have 
exhausted the subject. I Jo is better kuown as the author of a series 
of letters which, under tlic signature ‘ 11. B.T appeared ^i^^t in the 
‘ Morning Chronicle,* and have since? hern collected, and more than 
om:o reprinted. These letters contain, within a very Bmiill coin pass, 
the moat admirable ami unanswerable arguments for those changes in 
(jur fiscal B^'atem which have since been carriiid out, and for which Ida 
lahours CBseiitijilly cleared tho way. Mr. Hume's style jmrtook of the 
chiirac! eristics of his luiud, which wixs vigorous and original. 

illTME, Joseph, w'us bom at Montrose in the year 1777. His 
father waa the master of a small coasting- vessol, and after Ins death 
his widow sujjportcil herself by kcepiis:; a shop in I^loiitrosa Having 
received the merest nidimoiits of education, including Latin and a 
fiinattering of accounts, at a school in hia native town, he was ajipreii- 
t ioed in his foui-teeiith yL:aj* to a surgeon. In 17f‘u he entered the 
l.^niverriity of l^dinbiirgh for t)io purpose of proaecutiug his uiodical 
studies; and liaving taken a medical degree, and passed tho London 
ttollt’ge of Surgeons, hes was appointed surgeon to an Mnst Iiidiamau 
in 1797. He dLStiuguihlicd hiniself not only in his medical capacity, 
bill ahoby acting as jiurscr on Ids voyage out, ami conducting a most 
coiiij)licali (l busiiiiKs in a very snccessful manner. Gii reaching liulia 
Jn* mastered the native l:aigiiaL;cs, and, in addition to his functions as 
a?i army surgcoii, ho hocame JVrMan iutei’preter, commissjiry-gem nd, 
and pay master and post-master of the forces in tlio prize agencies. 
It is said that ho owed tho first stop of Ids [iroimttiou to his knowledge 
of chemistry, which enabled him to detect the jtretjciicc of damp in 
Ihe government stores gunpowder on tho evo of Lonl IjaJte’s 
MahnitLa w'ar. Nothing is more surprising than the amount of hanl 
work performed hy tho young civilian at this time, and its success 
enableil him to return to England in the prime of life Avith a 
fortune of about oO,()iiOf. On r4?tundiig to England ho commonct‘<l 
studying the history and resources of Great Lritiiin, and acqiiiretl 
that insight into the condition of both the government and people 
Avhich formed the foundation of his Bubseqiient exertions in the cause 
tif reform. In the aamn hpirit he visited a large portiou of the 
t'oiitiiifiii, and made a tour tliroiigh Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, 
and l‘'gypt, to incre.i ’O hia stor<!S of jiolitical cxp'.frieiico, 

111 l^PJ he « 111 end piirliiiiiiciit under the auspices of the laic Sir d. 
LoAvther .1 ohiistoiie, lJ:irL, aa m» inl.KT for ^Mclconjbc lb*gis, which m»w 

]iart of the borough of Weymouth, but failed to sticure his 

rc cii'ction in the nuiumn 4jf I he eaiuo yc.ai'. lu the interval between 
dat«? and 1.S18 li * b«jcame acquainteil with Pla<?c, Mill, ami otlier 
disciples of tho sclio d of .b reiny Heiitliam ; and devoted consi«lerable 
time and cn I'gy to the foundation of savings banks and of schools on 
tlie l.aiica''teri:m system. Me was also a candiilate - though an uiisuc- 
cessful one- for a ^eat at tin; .IJoiird ol East India Directors. Ju ‘1818 
hi! ri-cntoied parliaimMit as imnnher for the Montrose, biirgh^ for 
wliich lie e«»nUiiuc?l to sit without inlerrujttion until 18;UI, wlini he 
was cho.-.f'i by the constituency of hlillc.sex. JJe represeiitod that 
County^ during all tho j»eriod of agitation whn:h preceded tin? parsing 
nf the I h form Act down to 18137, wlion ho Avas defeaLed, but. roturiied 
throiigli tho iullueiico of Mr. O’Gomiell for Kilkenny. In 1841 lu: 
c-uitestod Jjoeds Avitlioiit succcsss; but in tlio following year wa.s 
re elected for bis native Mnntroso l>urgh.s, which he re]>rescntcd down 
to his death, a period of thirteen years. 

For many years Mr. Hume stood nearly alone In tho Jlon.-o of 
Commons as tho advt>cato of Financial Uefona : imh ed in the cause 
of reduction of taxation and public expenditure uo nuui over did so 
much practical good as Joseph lliiiiio, tiirongh a long career of pei>c*- 
veranco and iiulustry. Disreganling th.'^ Ja-sliiou ot the age and the. 
opinions of the world, he adheretJ in tho Buialhist matters to what he 
thought just and right. In mortt of tlie political ami social move- 
ruents of tlic last quarter of a century he was an important actor ; 
the working man cats bread which he helped to chuapeii, walks 
through parks Avhich he helped to ]n*ocuro for him, and is in a fair 
Avay to attain further educational advantages in coiisei|iienoo of lii.s 
exertions. Ho more than ouoe refused to accept ofiice under J Jb(?ral 
governments, and be devoted a part of his own wiialth to tho social and 
political objects which he had in view. Ills sjieeches delivered in 
parliuiiietit uccupiy in hulk tcveral volumes of * Hansard's Dobatijs.* 
Ho ince.'^sautly advocated reforms of our army, navy, and ordnance 
departments, of the E.'-tahllshed Church and Ecclesiastical courts, and 
of tho gt^nerul system of taxation and tho public accounts. He early 
advocated tho abulitic.»ii of inililary flogging, naval impret^ ament, and 
imprisoiimont for debt. With little active assiritaiice, he carried the 
repeal of the ohl combination laws, the laws prohibiting the export of 
inacliiuery, and the act for prcvi-uting iiii'chanics ii'um going abroad. 
Ho was unceasing in bis attacks on colonial and municipal abuses, 
election expenses, the licensing systems, the duties on paper anti 
p)rinting, and on articles of household coiisiimption. Ho took an 
active piart iu carrying Uomaii Catholic omaucipatiou, tho repeal of 
Uie Test and Corporation Acts, and iu the liassiug of the Reform Act 
of 1832. A remarkable passage iu his life Avas bis discuvei'y, in 1836, 


of an extensive Grange plot, cummeuciug before tho nccc.'^.-iou of 
William IV. An acrouut of this transaction, in all the minuteness of 
detail, avHI be found iu Miss Harriet .Martlueau's * History of tho 
Thirty Years* Peace,' 

I'he henlth of Mr. Tiumo l>i*gan to break soon after tho parlia- 
inentary sossion of 1864, and ho died at iluriiley Hull, his seat iu 
Norfolk, on the 20ih of Fidivuary liSf»6. At the time of hi^ death he 
\va.s a nmgistrato for Norfolk, Westminster, anil Mid iloaex, and a 
deputy lie-utcnaiit for tho hitter county. Asa proof <f tho general 
esteem in which ho was Judd, wo may aild, that in tho House of 
GomiiiOiis speakers i>f all juirLies took uccasiun to pay a tribute to hi.s 
character. Ho married a daughter of the late Mr. Ihirnley, by aa'Iioiu 
he left a family of Rovt ral Bons iiml daughterri. Mis eldest sou is 
Mr. Joseph Jiurul<*y Hume, barrisb-r-at-law. 

HUMMEL, J<.>JJ AN N-NlC]*OMUK, a cumpo.'^er and performer on 
the juatioforte highly distinguished during tlie iireseut century, Avas 
born at Presburg iu 1778. At a very early age he received iuAtructioim 
in music from liis father, a master at the military iiiBiitution of Wart- 
herL% and evinced so decide*! a talent that, Avheu he had srareely coin- 
plcU'd his s(?vcnth jxnr, ho Avas s nt to Vienna, and phiei?d unilcr 
Mozart, Avho, though Jic had a natural rejmgnaiice to teaching, took so 
{iromising a genius into his house as a pupil, where ho remained two 
3vars, and imiiibcd much of tho knowledge and laid the foiiiidiitioii of 
that Hue taste AA’liich at a later ]>eriod of life Avere ilcvclopetl in so 
striking and profitable a manner, lu his tenth year ho set out on a 
visit to the ])rinci]>al cilii .s of Geriiuiiiy, Denmark, and HoJlaml. and 
micheil London in 1791, where lie was tmich noticed, and hud the 
honour to ]icri'orm at Hnckiiigham Hoiiso hefore the royal family. 

At ^0 expiration of six years Mumniel ri?turned i i Vienna, pursued 
the study of composition under Albrochtsl>ei'g(T, and further improvesd 
himself by fricmlly intercourse Avith iSalii-ri. In liSOiJ he cngiigcd 
iu Ihe service of Prince Esturhazy ; and a few yonr.^ after, Avheii the 
Imperial Theatre fell into thi? hands of some nubloiiicn, Avith that 
wealthy and powerful prince at their licad, Hummel took an activo 
part in tlie inanagemeiit, and prodiicvul several succch-sful operas. 
Ill ISll he withdrew from the ]>riiicu's eHtabiisiiment, and Avholly 
dedicated tho next five years to the lucrative branches of his 
profensioii. 

Ill 181G he iH came Kapellmeister to the King of AViirtenibcrg, in 
AAdiuBO service lie romainod till the year 1818, when he engaged him- 
self iu the same capaidty to the Grand-Duke of Weimar, which 
appoinltneut he retained to tho clo^o of hi.-t life. J3nl hi.s duties at the 
court of Weimar W'cre not of a nature to jireveiit his frequent journeys 
to other coijiiLries. In 1821 hr mailc a very [trolitiible vi-ut to iSl. 
PetiTsburg and Aioscow, and two years after to Amst j'daru. lu April 
M. liumincl arriveti in London, and iinmrdiabdy gave a concert 
at the llanovcr-^Square Loom, which was so crowded, and his perform- 
ance of hi.s own compomtions made so groat :i sciisiition, that it aamii 
followed by tAA'u other concerls in May and Juno, which Avere as fully 
attonded as the first, '^i'his success induced him to return in the 
.•spring of the following year, Avhen he also gaA^o ill re* * concerts ; bun 
truHiiiig too iiuich to liis individual exertions, they proved ralher loss 
attractive than thos*.? of the ]»rccediiig seasou. In J 8 JJ he repealed 
liis visit to liomlou, an«l a single ctuicert convinced him that liLs ]iopu- 
larity hatl deserted him: lie was nu longer new, and ii.ul no coiiiic;ctioii 
to supply the want of that iiovi hy for wiiicii in our fasJiioii.iblc circles 
there is so in.-atiahl« a thiivt. M. Hnmiitel r(?tiirni?d to Weiiniir, and 
had the order of the White Eacic conferred on Jiiui. He died of 
water on the cliest, in Getobur 1 8o7, leaving u widow and two sons 
amply proviilod for by a good fortune acijuiivd by bis talents and 
accumulated by lii.s prudouco. M. Jlumuiei's cumpositions are very 
numerous. Of Ids opera.s, ^Malhilde von Gui.se ' is tho best; and in 
hi.s two masses — in J) minor and i<; Ilut— are clever and cliarndug 
uiovemciits. Hut Ids reputation will rest on hi.s pianoforte works : 
some of thcHe will not soou be forgotten, particularly his beautiful and 
masti-rly concerto in a minor. 

*HUNT, JAMES HENJtY LEIGH, aviih born nt Southgate iu 
Middlesex, October 19, 1784. His fatlicr, by birth a We.^t Jiidiaii, htul 
married an American lad^^ and was residing iu North America when 
the war uf ludepeudonce bruke out. 'J'uking the lojralist side in the 
strife, he was ubligcd to flee to J'kiglaud, where he took orders in tho 
English Church, anil aa'ji.s for some time tutor to Mr. Leigh, nephew of 
tho Duke of CimndoH. Of several suii.i Leigh became the most dis- 
tinguislicti : he was educate. 1, us his friends Goleridge, Charles Luudi, 
and Barnc.s afierwards a\oI! known us editor of the * Times,' liud been, 
at Christ's 1 lespital, Lorn 1 on ; and even while there ho revealed his 
nulural genius for literntum by numerous attempLs in vei-se, some of 
AA'hich Avori! jmbli.shed in 1802 by Ids father, iiudc.r the til Jo of ‘ Juve- 
nilia, or a Colitictiou of Poems written befcvvc(?n tiic ages of twelve and 
sixteen.' After leaving Cliriat's Hospital, at tlie ago of liftetm, lie was 
for seme time in the ollice of one uf his brutlicrr^, who had become an 
iit.toruey, and afU-rwards he hud a Rituatiou iu the Wai-oflii.?e. While 
in till so employments he contributoil to varioiis periodicals; writing, 
more especially, tlii?atrica1 criLicism.s and literary aiticlus for a VA'cekly 
newspaper which had b«!on .started iu J806 by ids eider brother, Julin 
Hunt. Of his theatrical criticisms, wliich were iu a style then quite 
uew, a selection waa published iu 18b7 in a mure lasting furni, iu a 
volume of * Critical Essays on the Pcrformcr.i of the Louduu Theatres.’ 
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In 1808 Mr. Hniit left the War-office, at the iiro of twenty-four, to | 
hecouie joint erlitor iiikI joint-proprietor of the ‘ Examiner’ xiowBpaper 
— a jtjiirnu], the lii^h roputiition of which, both for liberal pfilitics and 
for literary ability, wiih first iicqiiirorl under the mouaf'emeut of the 
lliiTitH. The rcputHtioii however was not acquired, in those days of 
political persecution, without Bouic serious personal coiiBOiiUODces to 
the pui-tiiers. Altlioiigh more litesrury than political in hia tastea, tlio 
articles of Leigh Hunt, as well aa those of hia brother, were of a kind 
to give ofieiico to the ruling powers of tlie day ; and on three several 
occiisious the * hlxuiiiiuer ’ had to Htund a government prosecution. 
On the first occiision, in 1810, when the eausc! of ofi'oueo was an article 
on the Regency, reflecting on the rule of George 111., tlic prosecution 
was ai)audonod ; on the aeeond, which was caused in 1811 by an article 
on Flogging in the Army, the brothers were tried before Lord Ellen- 
horough, but being defended by Mr. Rrougham, were acquitted by the 
jury ; on the tliird bfiwever, when the cause was an article reforring 
to the Prince Regent in rather severe terms, and c;dliug him An Adonis 
of iifty,’* the brothers were sonteneod to pay a fine of fiOO/. each, and 
to two years* imprisonmimt. 'J'lui imprison men t, though actually 
undergone, was lightened by the public; syniputhy with tiie captives; 
and Leigh limit (lesenbes the two years os being s})eut very pleasantly 
amid ilowers and books, with rnrcasioiiul visit s from friends, Hiieli as 
llyrou, Moore, (Jbarles L.-unb, Shi^lley, and Kt.'ats, homo of whom he 
then became acquaintisl with for the first time. Keats’s sonnet, 

* Written on the day that Mr. Leigh Hunt left Prison,* is a fine pootioul 
expn-BHioii tjf the ullbction with which Mr. Hunt was regardetl at that 
time by a wide circle of literary friends. Among tlio literary fruits of 
Ids leisure in prison, imhlished after his release, were 'The Descent 
of l-iibiTty, a lujisque,* ISI.^ ; ' The Feast of the i'oets, with notes, and 
other jiiccfH, iu verse/ Iblfi; and the wcll-knowii ‘iStory of Rituiiii,* 
ISlfi -the last of which gave the author ut once a place among tlio 
]>oeis of the day. Jn 1818 ajipi^arcd 'Foliage, or I'ooms, original, 
and translated from the Gri;ek of 11 timer, Theoeritus, Biou and Mosehus, 
ami Anacreon, and from the Lathi of Catullus.’ About tlie siuiie time 
Mr. Hunt started the * Indicator,’ a small weekly ]>iiper, on tlie model 
of the Queen Amu; Essayists. In 1823 lie ])ublislied ' Ultra-Crepi- 
duriiiB, a Satire on William Gifford’— a retaliation on the ' Quarterly 
Review’ for its severe ti'catuicut of the school of poetry to which 
Mr. Hunt was most closidy related. Reforo this satire was published 
however, Mr. iiuut, whoso circumstances had not recovered from the 
confusion into which they were thrown by his imprisonment and by 
the expenses of the ' Examiner,’ had accepted an invitation from Shelley 
and Lord Ryron, and gone over to Italy (1822) to assist them iu carry- 
ing on * The Liberal,’ a journal the opiuious of which were to be of 
nil extremo kind both iu politics and liierutiire. Thu deatli of his 
kindest friend, Shelley, at the very moment of his arrival (July 1822), 
was a heavy blow to his fortmies ; and, though Mr. Hunt lived for a 
time under the same roof with Lord Ryron, the eonueotioii was not 
of a kind to lust. ‘The Liberal’ was diseuutiiuied --Byron and Hunt 
])ai'UMl, less mutually friends than when they had met. Ryron died 
ill 1824 ; and after living with his famdy some time in Italy, Mr. Hunt 
returned to Eiiglaml. The puhlicatioii iu 1828 of 'Lord Ryron and 
some of his Gontomporaries, with Recollections of the Author’s Life 
and his X'isit to Italy/ gave much uHeiice to Lord Byron’s admirer^ 
and especially to Moore ; and Mr. Hunt has liirnsclf subsequently 
declared the criticisms of By rein’s personal c;haraGti;r and behaviour 
there contained to be unnecessarily harsh and bitter. In 1828 Mr. 
Jluiit (who had meanwhile been coiitiibutiug largely, together with 
Jjamb, Hazliit, &e,, to various periodicals, including the 'London 
Maguziiie') started ' The Gouipauioii,’ a kind of sequel to the 'indi- 
cator ; ’ and the * Indicator and Companion,’ republished together in 
1S34, has been dosorvodly among tlie most popular of modem eol* 
lections of light and fanciful essays. In 1 833 was published a collected 
editiou of Ijcigh Hunt's poetical works, since superseded by later 
editions, which include, in addition to other later poonis, his cele- 
brated ' Captain Sword and Captain Pen,’ first published aojiarately in 
1835- In 1834 he started a new serial, ‘The London Jourud,’ which 
lie continued to edit during that rmd the following year; ho then 
wrote for periodicals till 1840, when ho published 'A Ijegeiid of F’lo- 
rouee, a play’ (acted with some success at (,\ivent-Gurden), and several 
parts of a new serial, called ' The Beer, or Commoujilaces Reportoil,’ 
and also edited the ‘ llrauiutlc Works of Wyclierloy, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Furipahar.’ These works were followed iu 1842 by 'The 
Palfrey, a Ijovo Story of Old 'l imes/ and ‘ One Hundred Romances of 
Real Life, sidccted and tiMiislutod,’ 1843. A larger work of fiction \ as 
' Bir Ralph J^litlier, or Memoirs of a ( lontlomau of tiie Court of Charles II.,’ 
11 new edition of which appeared in 18;i0. Of Mr. Hunt’s later works 
the following are the chief : -'Imagination and Fancy ’ (a series of 
extracts from the English Poets, with five critical elucidations and 
a preliininsry essay on poetry), 1844 ; 'Wit and lluiuour* (a similar 
collection), 1S4C ; 'Bturies from tin; Jtaliau J’oets, with Lives’ (ucoUcms- 
tioii of admirably translated pitfcos), 1840 ; lui edition of the ' Dramatic 
Works of Sheridan,’ with biography and notes, 1840; ‘ Men, Women, 
and Books, a selection of Bketehes, Essays, and Critical Memoirs,’ 
1847; 'A Jar of Honey from Mount Hyblu’ (a collection in prose 
and verse), 1848 ; * A Book for a Comer’ (also a collectiou of pieces iu 
prose and verse), 1840 ; the author's 'Autobiography,’ in 3 voLi., 1850 : 
a volume of * Table-Talk, with Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 


Swift,* 1851 ; ‘ The Town, its remarkable Characters and Events * (a 
delightful book of gossip about Loudon streets), 2 vols., 1848 ; * The 
Religion of the Heart, a Manual of F'*aith and Duty,’ 1853 ; a collection 
of ‘ Stories in Verse,* from the author's earlier writings, 1855; and 
The Old Court Suburb, or Memorials of Kensington, regal, critical, 
and auecdotical,* 2 vuls., 18.")5. In 1847 Mr. Hunt received from the 
crown a literary pension of 200L per annum, which he still enjoys, 
with tlie goodwill of thousands whom his numerous writing.^, both iu 
prose and in verse, have iustructed and charmed, and among whom he 
is the representative of an age of poets now all but vanished. 

*ITIJNT, ROBERT, a writer and popular lecturer on the pliysical 
Bcienoes, was born Boptonibcr 6tb, 1S07, at Devonport, hi Devonshire, 
lie was brought U2> to business, and owes his scientific position to liis 
own unaided efforts. In the earlier part of his career his knowledge 
of ehcinistry and fondness for science recommended him to the Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society, of which he was secretary for five years. In 
this position he devoted considerable time and atteuthm to the study 
of mineral veins and metalliferous deposits. He was thus recommended 
to the attention of Sir Henry de la llechc, and shortly after tlie opening 
of the Museum of Ficoiiomic Geology, Mr. Hunt was appointed 
Kee|>er of the Mining Records. When this institution was removed to 
Jermyii-street, Mr. Hunt was uppuiiited professor of mechanical philo- 
sophy, an office which be ha^^ since resigned. ^ 

Mr. Hunt first became known os an author by his ' Researches on 
Light,’ published iu 1844. In this work he gave a general account of 
the physical pheiiotiiGua of light, and drew more ]nirticular attcritiou 
to the chemical action exerted by some of the rays, wliicli ho first 
named 'actinic.* In 1818 he published a work called the 'Poetry of 
Science,' in which he drew attention more especially to the action of 
the great forces in nature — heal, light, and electricity. This was suc- 
ceeded by a work of a more iinagiiiative character, entitled ' Paiithcu, 
or the Spirit of Nature.’ On obtainiiig the position of professor of 
mechanics at the Museum of Practical Science, he published au 
elementary treatise on physics, which lias since beeu inibiishod iu a 
ch"ap form. FVnm the time of the discoveries of J^aguerre and F'ox 
Talbot, Mr. Hunt has taken great iutcrest iu the art of pJiutography, 
and has written a inanuHl for the guidance of ihoso who would priiclise 
it. Ho has also contributed a report to tbo ' Transactions ’ of the 
British Association on the influence of the rays of light on the growth 
of plants. Besides this, he has been a frequent contributor to many 
of the literary and sciuntifle journals. He took an active part iu the 
arrangements of the Great Exhibition in 1851, and wrote an essay 
upon the science involved iu that great display of limiian iiiclii.-itry. 
Mr. Hunt is well known throughout the country as an able and 
eloquent lecturer on the various deiiartiueuts of science to which lie 
has turned ids attention. 

* ITUNl', WILLIAM, one of the most original of the J'^uglish school 
of painters in water-colours, was born in London in I7lh). Of his 
early studies wc; have no informaiiou, but there can be little doubt 
that, ns nil artist, his style was formed on ilie Dutch and F’lrmish 
painters of homely, and what is icrnicd 'still' life. Mr. Hunt became 
a inonibcr of tlu; Bociety of Painters in Water-Colours iu 1824, and 
from tliiit year to the jirc.'^eiit his works havts formed an unfailing source 
of attraction at the annual exhibitions of that .society. Cil'i ring but 
a coufiij<;d range of subjects, and utterly devoid of all iiniigiuative or 
poetic flights, his pictures, iu their downright luattor-of-fact fidelity 1o 
nature, and their entire freedom from proteuco and uflbctutiuu, have 
won the suilruges of all classes of visitors and critics. In looking over 
the long file of exhibition catalogues, aud drawing upon the stores of 
memory, wo are almost astonished to find with how little deviation 
Mr. Hunt has for more than forty years trod aud retrod his chosen 
path, and at the same time how wc have continued to receive, ii(#t only 
without wrurisoinent' SB but with ever new j^loasuri', the speciuious he 
has picked up in his way. Aud those specimous arc just such " common 
things'* as a more iirofouud or scientific collector would bo most likely 
to look down upon as beneath Jiis notice. F'or year after year he 
has shown us some healthy, ruddy, broad-faced, ugly aud stolid, but 
thoroughly good-tempered ' peasant boy,’ iu green smock-frock and 
battered felt, cillior (os tbo ' Catalogue * carefully iuforms us) ' laugh- 
ing ’ or ‘ crying ; ’ ‘idle,’ ‘tired,’ ‘ sleeping,’ or ‘ fast-asleop ; ’ ‘scoiod,* 
' astonished,* or downright ' panic-struck ; ’ ' catching flies ’ or * blowing 
bubbles,’ or 'giving Liuiself (}i)airs;' 'going to bed,’ or 'doing 
penance ’ on a stool ; ' puzzling over a sum,’ or some ' long word ’ iu 
'a s]K;lliDg lesson;’ amusing himself aud terrifying his juniors with a 
* paper lantern,’ or ' a turnip bogle;' or else coiitornplatiug the charms 
of some ‘ bleeping beauty,’ and affording our ]>ainter a now reading of 
'Cymon and Iphigeiiia.’ Or ho has pi*oseiited a nearly parallel soiies 
of portraitures of his favourite ' peasant girl,’ showing her either as 
*the village pet* or 'farm-house beauty;’ us 'nursing a pig;' in her 
bc.'it frock us a 'Sunday scholar,' or perchance us he caught her * fast 
aslee]i ’ when she ought to have beeu busy at work. Of course ho 
loitered awhile now and then witli an adult ‘hermit,’ au 'old pilot,’ 
or a 'flsherman,' or occasionally amused himself by sketching a 
mulatto girl or a negni boy (whom he names ' Mansa Bambo ') ; but 
ho has shown decisively thut hia delight has all along been in watching 
the growth and noting the doings of the many generations of young 
urchins whom he has seen in turn succeed to each other's tricks aa 
well as places. At the same time he hiis never neglected to observe 
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and commemorate tlie boiiiities of natiiro as shown in the hedgerow 
or the orchard, or oven refused to stoop and admire what an art-critiu 
ill high I'eputo when Mr. Hunt commenced his career termed * ditch 
truin}>ery.' i^ike a thoraugU Londoner he scarce ever lots a season 
pass without going into the fields to gather a *biiuGh of May* (as he 
always afibotionati ly natiios tho hawthorn-blossom), and never before 
was the * May ’ so exquisitely painted, as probably it never again will 
be. But ‘ apple-blossoms/ ‘ plums,’ ‘ grapes,’ ‘ birds’-neats and eggs/ 

* priinroses,’ even * mossy stones' have engaged equally careful if not 
quite such fi*equcnt notice, and each in its turn has formed tho subject 
of a charming littlo picture. Belonging to a more exotic class are 

* grapes and quinces,* * pine-apples,’ and ‘preserved ginger.' Then 
again we have iu-dour theiiu's, generally designated as ‘interiors/ 
whether of ‘ cottsige ’ or ‘ cliurcli,’ ‘ wood-house ’ or ‘ laboratory/ 
kitchen or drawing-room; and nil pniutod with the same rigorous 
fidelity. If ^e add a few simple figure -pieces of a loftier aim, as 

* Devotion/ ‘ The Oratory,' ‘ Asking a Blessing,’ &c., and a few studies 
of ‘oak-trees’ and the like, we shall have pretty well exhausted the 
titles of Mr. Hunt’s almost unllTnitcd number of pictures. Their 
character is even more uniform than their subjects. No one lays 
claim to be more than an accurate representation of a siiiiplo object ; 
but wliatcvrr that object be, it is evident that lioiliitig less than that 
claim will be admitted. Everything is painted with the most scrupu- 

‘ lous attention to truth of form, local colour, and natural light and 
shadow, (rxactness and variety of texture, and statement of details ; 
yel the paiiiter-like breadth of effect is never disturbed. In his 
jieasaiiL boys aufl girls, with the least possible exaggeration, tliero is 
ever the most unmistaken ble rusticity of character and c^xprussiou, 
and tlie idea is conveycii at once broadly and lucidly, yet not seldom 
with a keen dry touch of genuine humour. His manipulative dex- 
terity could onl 3 ' have been acquired iu the comparatively intractable 
materials he employs (though he makes free use of body colour) by 
long years of incessant praeticc and diligent obnervatiou, followed out 
with that thorough enjoyment in his occupation which all his works 
evince ; but the spirit which imimates thorn can only be ascribed to 
native genius. 

MIUNT, WILLIAM HOLMAN. About 1841) or 1850, when 
tiled hcvalisiii iu theology and architecture was at its height, a few 
])ainters, all very young and mostly felhiw-atiidonts iu the Iloysd 
Acadeiriy, became converts to the prevalent fasliiou. They had before 
them the example of the great restorers of historical and religious art 
iu Oermany, who some forty years |)reviously had associated thernselvcH 
together iu tho hope, by devoted and exclusive study of tho early 
‘(.Christian* painters — (liotto, Erancia, Masaccio, Berugiuo, &;c. — to 
riistore to art the religious depth, <airiiestii(!Hs, truth and simplicity, 
which had charat^herisod it at tlic date of those masters, and vrhich it 
had, SIS they averred, lost under the doniiiiioii of their successors, 
ilaHaelle, liliehel Angelo, Titian, and Correggio, who had drawn their 
iiispirsiiioti rath(?r from classicid and Pagan than Chrisliuu and 
(-ccle.siastii:al sources. Adopting somewhat similar views, though only 
adopting them in ])art, and iu |)ractice carrying them out on an infi- 
nitely smaller scale, our young English painters resolvod in like mamier 
to cast oil' the tramiuels of uiuderii examples; and as a pledge of tiieir 
purpose, announced themselves to tho world os the 'i*re-KaphaeUte 
I’li'ethiTn/ Among these from tlie first Mr. 11 nut took a foremost 
]ilacc, and while others of tho fraternity have grown lukewarm, or 
ajKibtatiscd, ho has hitherto continued strdfast iu the faith. 

Prit.»r to this period he had been for tJirec or four years a couirihutor 
to the exhibitions of the Iloyal Academ}', but his works had all been 
of the usual character. His first picture, Hc*iit iu 184C, was entitled 
‘Hark/ then followed ‘A Scene from Woodstock,' another from Keats’s 
‘Eve of St. Agnes;’ and then, in 1849, one from BuLwer Lytton’s 

* Ilienzi.’ 

Ill 1850 appeared the first of tho Pro-ltaphaelitc series, ‘ A Converted 
British Family sheltering a Christian Missionary from tho Pcrseeutioii 
of tho Druids;’ iu 1851 there followed a IVo-Baphaclito reading of 
‘Yaleiitioe rescuing Sylvia from Proteus;’ in 185:S the ‘Hireling 
Shepherd;’ in 1858 ‘Claudio and Isabella,’ and a romarkable bit of 
landscape, *Onr English Coasts;’ in 1S54 the ‘Light of tho World’ 
and the * Awakened Couscienco/ and in 185G — Mr. Hunt having in 
the interval gone to the Holy Land with a view to mako studies for 
scriptural designs — ‘ The Scapegoat.’ 

That these pictures exhibited very cousidcrablo and ovciy year 
iucreasiug artistic jiowcr there could bo no question. But the a[)piica- 
tion of that power has (tailed forth considerable difl'crenco of opinion. 
Briefly it may bo said, that Mr. Hunt's pictures are charactorised not 
by an imitation of the inumier, or an attempt to catch the tone of 
thought which distinguishes the works of Ihqihaers predecessors, but 
(along with a little perhaps that might bo regarded as approximating 
to the mediaeval missal spirit) by a studious observation of the miuutisc 
of nature, and th«j most accurate and specific imitation of dctaU.s. To 
the ordinary observer liowcver it appears as though for the most part 
this minute accuracy is obtained l)y the neglect of a broad or compre- 
hensive survey. Each portion of the picture s^^ems to he painted as 
thtiUgh the eye were engaged in making a picture of it alone. The 
flower in the foreground, or tho lichen on tho distant wall, is painted 
as though for the illustration of a botanical description, while the influ- 
euoe of intervening atmosphere, the proximity of more attractive 


object’*, or the occurrence of some absorbing event is overlooked or 
disregarded. A peculiarity iu the skin of the model, the exact marking 
of u piece of lace, is elubonitely rendered, but mental expression appears 
uncjired for, and the cuuuteuauce is a blank. Thus it happens that 
while from tho extraordinary faithfulness of tho details the painting 
appears admirable ivhou examined bit by bit, it becomes to an eye not 
schooled in tho new philusopliy of art, painful when regarded as a 
whole, from what would scoiii to be the absence of all oomprobenBivc- 
ness of grasp, largeness of coucoption, or breadth of tliouglit. Still 
this truthfulness in dotidl, even when unaccompanied by unity of view 
and grandeur of composition, is, as a matter of executive art, better 
than the vague conventional generalisations which had for some time 
too commonly prevailed, and against which it was the perhaps over- 
strained reaction; and to Mr. Hunt and his compatriots is due the 
credit of acting to a certain extent ns pioneers in tho truer way 
towards which it may be hoped the English historical school of art is 
approaching. 

But there is no suRlicient rciison why Mr. Hunt should not himself 
bo a loader in that better way. lie is still vory young — little wo 
believe above thirty — ho possesses a very unusual amount of technical 
knowledge and manipulative skill, iiud he has shown that he can 
think au(l act for himself. To become a truly great jaiiutcr however 
- in the sense in which the eminent men of old were great as painters 
or poets — it will b(3 necessary for him to reflect more <loeply on tlie 
purpose and the limits c)f his art, to learn that he must ujipoal to the 
coinmou heart and common sense of mankind, rather than to a 
sectional sentiment and an exoteric understanding, and gain compre- 
heusiveness of vision by larger intercourse with nature and deeper 
study of tho human mind, as shown iu the works of great poets and 
imaginative writers, as well as painters. As yet the grand mistake of 
Mr. Hunt (as of the i're-lluphaelitcs generally), apart from tho 
qu‘.?Htion of miuiite imitation, has been in his choice of siibjocts, and 
the fioiiit of view from which he has regarded them. Too often he 
selects a theme which might make an angel pause, and at once briugH 
it down to the commonest realities of life. Tho j>ictiire is worked 
out with the utmost practicable realism of style, and yet a pi-ofouud 
religions purpose is eluimod for it. 'J'lius Mr. Hunt’s lust two pictures 
have been syiiibolical representations — so his admirers say, and his 
notes on tho frames and in the catalogues intimate — of the second 
person in tho Trinity: a subji'ct it is needless to observe which 
every right-minded person will approach with the profouiidcst 
reverence. The first of those pictures (1854) was entitled the ‘ Liglit 
of the World,’ and in it tlio yLorifint Ih-decimcr is depicted iu the 
gawdy vestments of a Romish juiest, bedizened all over with gilt 
embroidery and jewellery, and bearing iu his hand a lantern of indu- 
bitable modem uiuuufactui'e. Again in his lost picture, ‘ The Scape- 
goat* (1858), we have a represeutatiou of the Dead Bea and the hills 
of l^doni, painted on the K]>ot, with a uic»st minutely careful rendering 
of the present appearance of every purl of the scene, while occupying 
the foreground is a large and ugly goat, wliiuh lias been hunted 
almost to death, and with all the MyiiiptoiiiH of exhaustion faithfully 
ciipied; and this is wo are informed to be roganled as tho symbolic 
representation of Him who boro the sins of the world. It may 
well bo doubted whether any artistic skill or devotioiiaJ treatment 
could render such subjects other than I'epiiguaiit to the feelings of 
the larger portion of tho painter's countrymen, or indeed whether 
thc^y are not altogether beyond tho limits of tlie painter's art. 

HUNTER, JOHN, was burn in 1728, at Long Caldcrwood, iu 
Kilbride, a village near Glasgow, wlicre his f.ither iiOBsessed a small 
farm. Being the youngest of ton children, and ills father dying when 
he was very young, hi-i education was almost entirely neglected. 
His whole time was devoted to the amusomeutH of the country till ho 
was seventeen yeoi's old, when he went to stay with his brothcr-iii- 
law Mr. Buchanan, who was a cabinet-maker at Glasgow, ami who 
needed his assistance to extricate him from some jiccuiiiary difficulties. 
Hunter worked at tho trade for nearly three yciira, and probably 
thua acquired iiiiich of his manual dexterity. At tho end of that 
time, hearing of the great success which Jiis brother | Huntjiiu, 
William] had mot with in London os an anatomical and siirgioal 
lecturer, he wrote to oiler him his services as assistant in the dissecting- 
rooms. Ilia uii'er was accepted, and iu 1748 ho comiiienced ids 
auatemical stuilies, in which he at once distinguished himself both 
by his ardour and Ida skill. In 1749 Hunter became the impii of 
Chifseldeu, then surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, where he uttimdcd for 
nearly two years, and iu 1751 ho went to Bt. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and attended the practice of Mr. Pott. In 1753 ho entered ns a 
geutlemiiu-comnioucr rd Bt. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, intending to practiso 
us a physician ; but he seems soon after to have given up this idea, 
for iu 1754 he entered as a surgeon’s pujdl at Bt. George s Jlo-^pitiil, 
in the hoj»e of becoming at some future time a surgeon to that insti- 
tution. in the same year his brother made him his partner iu the 
school, and he delivererl a part of each annual course of lectures till 
1759, when his constant and severe labours in anatomy, to which he 
had lately added eomiiarative anatomy and physiology, began to allect 
hi.’S health so seriously that it became advisable for him to resort to 
some milder climate. With this view he obtained an appointment as 
staff-surgeon, and early iu 17G1 proceeded to Bolle-lsie with the arma- 
ment ordered to lay siege to that town. Hu afterwards went to Iht 
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I’euiDHula, and rernniiied in active cluiy till tlio end of ] <63, when a 
peace waa iiegociutod, and, Iiin licHltli being completely restored, he 
returned to Loudon, and coiuinf'iiecd practice. 

At firat II (inter mot with little success in his profession; the 
rotighiieMH of bin mannei'H, the coxinc(jiiericn in j>tirt of his lianty 
diaportitiun, but more of his deficient education, prevented him from 
rilling in public eatiniatioii. I’esides, lie jiaid but lililo attention to 
hia jiractice, regarding it, ns be always did, only as a aoiirce from 
wliicli be migbt obtain the moans of carrying on the acieiitific iiivos- 
tigatioiiH to wbich he was far more attached, and wliich he bad 
rt'-ndily juimied while in the army. To defray tlie expenaos vrhicb 
iliCKe criiuiled,he again commenced lecturing on anntomy and surgery; 
blit iiotwithataiiding the talent and extensive knowledge which his 
](;otiireH evince, they were little appreciaii d, and he never bad a 
class of more than twenty pupils, ao that he was constantly obliged 
to borrow money for the ]iurchaMe of aiiinials and oilier similar pur- 
]iu(-*CB, after he had spent on tbem all that be did not require fur the 
actual iiecesKaricB of life. Every year however added to liia repu- 
tation, and in 1767 ho was eh ct«'d a Fellow of tlie Koyal Society, and 
in 1768 Hurgeon to St. (Jcurge’a Hospital. The latter appointment 
was of the greai(!ftt value to liim ; it iucrcaecd his income, both by 
adding to bis Hurgical reputation, and by enabling him to take pti]>ils, 
from whom lu^ received lai’ge fees. Among his jnipils wc?re Jeiiiicr, 
with whom lio reniaiiied ihroiightjiit his life on lin'iiis of the closchi 
intimacy, and Sir Kverard Home, whose sister he afterwards married. 
Fi*oni the time of bis appointnieiit to St. George’s, Hiiiiier's life W'as 
ocenpi^'d with a coiistaiit and laborious investigation of every branch 
of natural history and C(>m]mi'ativ(^ anatomy, physiology, and 
]»athol(>gy, to all of which lie devoted every hour that he eonhl snatch 
from tlie requirements of an increasing surgical practice. In 1773 he 
Kullereil from the first attack of the diseuBe of tlie hi'art, of which he 
ultimately died. He had a severe spasm cf the chest, and remained 
]>ulselefi>s and cold, though perfectly seiisihle, for three-cinartcrs of an 
hour. For many years after however his liealth seernecl })retty good, 
and he w'as subject to slighti^r returns of the disease only wlusii much 
excited or fatigued ; but iu 178ri the attacks became more frequent, 
and ho was obliged to leave Loudon. In the following yeiiis he 
became gradually more deiiilitated, aud the slightest lit of auger, to 
which Iks was nu fortunately proiu*, was sudicieut to induce sovons 
spasms. Tn Oelober 17^3 ho was engaged in warm disputes with his 
colleagues at tho hospital ; and a remark being made by one of them 
at a meeting of the governors, whiidi Hunter regarded as an insult, he 
left tho 1*00111 that he might nqu'css or at least conceal bis rage, and 
liiul scarcely eutcrod tlio adjoining apartuiout, when ho fell dead in 
tho arms of Dr. iiobertsou, one of the jihysicians of the hos]iital. 

The extent and iiij]iortanoe of .lohn Hunter's works w'ill bo best 
shown by a brief account of his mnst‘um and his chief ]ULblicatioiis. 
The miiKCiun consisted, at the time of his d<*ntli, of upwards of 10,000 
preparations, illustrative of human and coin]>arative anatomy, phy- 
siology and pathology, and mitiirid histoiy. The. main object which 
he had in vbrw in forming it was to illustrato as far ns jiosKihlo the 
whole subject of life by proparaiioiis of tho bodies iu which its 
phenoineiia arc ju’csriited. TJio ]»riiK:ip:d and most valiuddc part of 
the collection, forming tJjo jiliysiological series, cuiisisU'd of dissections 
of the organs of plants aud nuimals, classed according to theii* dilferent 
vital functions, and iu each class arranged so as to iireseiit every 
variety of form, beginning from tho most simple, and passing upward.s 
to Liic most conqdex. 1'hey wero disposed iu two main divisions : the 
fii'ht, illustrative of tlu^ fiiuotioiiB which minister to the necessities of 
the individual ; the second, of those which provide for the. eontinuanoc 
of tho species. I'lic tirst division comiueiiced with a few examples 
of the component parts of organic bodies, as sap, blood, iVc.; and 
thou exhibited the organs of su])])ort aud mobioii, proBcuting a most 
intcrestiug view of the varioua materials and apparatus fur aH'ording 
the locouiotivo power necessary to tho various classes of ladugB. It 
was siKxeeded by a series illnstratiiig the function of digestion (which 
Hunter placed lirst because he regarded the stomach as the organ 
most peculiarly characteristic of animals), and those of nutrition, 
circulation, respiration, Ac. These wero followed by the organs w'hich 
place each being in relation with the surround iug world, as the 
nervous system, the organs of bcubo, the extiirual coverings, &c. The 
other chief division of tho physiological part of tho collection con- 
tained the sexual organs of jdautB and auiiiialH iu their barren and 
impregnated BbiiteB; the preparutionB illustrative of the gradu'il 
development of the young, and of tho organs temporarily Bubscrvicut 
to their existence before aud after birth. I'arts of the Hame general 
division, though arranged separately for the sake of convenience, were 
the very beautiful collections of nearly 1000 skeletons ; of objects 
illustrative of natural history, coxisistiiig of luiimals and plants pre- 
served in sjiirit or stulfcd, of which ho left nearly 8000; of ux^wurds 
of 1 *200 fossils ; and of monsters. 

Tho pathological X)ax*t of the museum contained about 2500 i^i^cci 
mens, arranged in three principal dtpartmeuts : ihe hrst illustrating 
the iwocesses of common diseases and tbe actions of riistoratioii ; tht‘ 
second the eilects of spocilic disease.^ ; axid the third tho t ffccts of 
various diseases arranged according to their locality ixi the body 
Ax>pendod to these was a collectiou of about 700 calculi and other 
norganic concretions. 
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These few words may give some idea of Hunter’s pi*odigious labour 
and industry as a collector. But his museum contains sulficiont ixroof 
that he was no more collector ; it was formed with a design the most 
admirable, and arranged in a manner the moat philosophic ; and when 
it is ri*membeivid that it ww all tho woi|k of one niau, labouring under 
every dxsad vantage of deficient education, aud of limited and oftexi 
enibaiTasscd pecuniary ri'sources, it affords perhaps hotter eyidoiico of 
the strength and originality of Hunter’s mind than any of his written 
works, where ho speaks of tho facts which in his iniiseum are made to 
speak for tlicxnsclvcs. Nor should it be omitted that tho manual 
dexterity exhibited in displaying the various objects is fully equal to 
the intellectual power wliich detorniiued their arrangement. Tho 
museum was eold after irniitex-*s death to pay tho debts which he had 
incurred in its formation, and to uilbivl tho moans of Bupjiort to his 
family, to whom it was almost all that he had to leave, although for 
many years before his death he had been earning a vexy large income. 
The govcnmicnt gave 15,000/. for it, and presented it to the Gollcge 
of Sui-geens, London, by whom it has been greatly augmented. 

For soversd years before his death Hunter nad been anxious to foi'in 
a roinplfto catalogue of his collection, and to embody in one largo work 
the results of all his labours and observationH, He cli* d when lie had 
cornph ted but a small portion of his design, and left only tlie xnatoriaD, 
wiih which his sucoiwsor.s might have completed a work wliich would 
undoubtedly have V>ct n tho must valuable of its kind ever published. 
These materials were containcfi in iiixietoon folio tiiauuscrifit voliimc.i 
w'rltteu under Hunter’s dictation, and the ten most valualile ol them 
contained records of his di-ssoctions, of all of wliich Iw had niad*j 
copious notes. Tlie formation of tho catalogue v/as intru'^ted to Sir 
Kverard Home, tho brother-in-law and only surviving c?xt:cutor of 
Hunter; but from year to year ho d(d'eiT(<d his tp^sk, aud after snj)- 
pl^dng only two small portions of his undertaking, Ikj at Ifiigtli 
annouiicod that, in accoi'dancc with a wish which ho had Jieard JMi\ 
Hunter cxpivss, he had burui d the inaiiiiscripts which he had taken 
without leave from the College of Surgeons, and among which were 
the ten volumes of dissiuitions, aixd iiniiKTous otJicr original pajier.'*. 
Thus ntarly the whole labours of Jliintor’ri life seemed lust: a few 
only of the leaxt important of his writings remained, unlcs^s indecrl wes 
I'cckou as his the numerous essays which Sir I'-. Homo jHiblishcd as his 
own in tlio * Philosophical Tniiisaclious,’ and subsequently collecteii iu 
6 vuls. 4to of ‘ Ijeeiures oil Comi>arative Anatomy.’ Many of these 
give strong evidence of his having used Hunter’s w'rilings in tlieir 
eoinposition ; and the fear lest his pligiarisni should he deluded is the 
only probublu reason thnt can he (iHsigneil for so disj^racaifiil an ael. 
The pajiers being thus lost, the foruiatiun of the catalogue was neces- 
sai'ily depeiuleiit oii the arrangement of the preparations the in selves, 
the XMiblislied works, and the few seattrivd maniiseri|it:- tliat. remainc*!, 
and such information as those who had associated witii Hunter could 
give. By these nieaiis huwcvei*, and by making xiuinerous fre.sh ilis- 
seetions, and coiiqiaring them with the original preparaiiuiis, t!i- 
catalogue was eventuiilly formed in a maimer wliich, alMiougli it could 
not coiiipeusato for the los.s of the other, conleiTed the hignest credit 
on ilioHe by whom it was made. 

Jlunter's priueipai published works were the ‘Trrati. e on tho Natural 
History of the iiuniuu 'JVetli,' 2 vola. 4to, 1771 78 ; * 'J'reatise on tlie 
Veiiciual Disease,’ *1 to, 1786; *' Ohservationa on Certain Parts of the 
Animal iKcoiiomy,* 4to, 1780 ; and * Treatise ou the 1’luud, IiilLaui- 
inatiuu, uud Gun-Shot Wounds,' 2 vols. 8vo, 17*3-1. Cf these the two 
last afford the bc^^t i^roofs of his geiiiii-*. The ‘ Animal il-'coiioiiiy ’ 
eiiUsiHis of a rcpublication of SL-vcral xiapers from the ‘ riiilosophieal 
Transactious,’ and of nine others relating to various anatomical and 
physiological discoveries which Hunter had made. It is diiliciilt to 
say which deserves tlio inoftt admiration, tho faultless accuracy ol the 
observations thetuscivcB, or the clearness and simxdicity* of tlie deduc- 
tions drawn from them. Ilia ‘Treatise on tho JUoud,’ &c., although 
he had bt;eu collecting niaterialH for it from the time of his entrauee 
into the army, was not written till lato in his life, when he was worn 
down by dii^cuBc; and it was rather carclcHsly cjiiipleted after liis death 
by his executors, iSir hk Home iiiid Dr. Baillie. It contains his opinion i 
on diHcase in gem rul, the results of his long cxperieiii;e, illustrated by 
numerous physiological investigations. As a colL€x:tiou of observations 
these volumes are invaluable ; but it is unfortunate that Hunter’s 
reputation has been based upon them rather tluiii upon his uiuseiim 
or his r.trictly physiological writings, for in the former his mode of 
reasoning is often obscure and hast}', and his coiicluaioiis far more 
gonei'al than the evidence warranted. Ilis doctrines were purely vital. 
The ‘ materia vita? diffusa,' a term which ho saj’s was recommended to 
him by his friends to express the power, or, as he Hujiposcd, the subtle 
matter, which he believed to be contained in the blood aud all the 
tissues, aud to govern all the functions of the living body, was to him 
the sole agent in ihe phenomena of life. But liis erroi*s were those of 
ignorance of collatend subjects, rather than of a dcHciont accxuaixitauce 
with that which ho made the object of his study ; aud when we consider 
that ho was so little educated, that he was not even well acquainted 
with ills own language, uud was iguoi cixit ol all others, aud that ho had 
only the most suporlicial knowledge ol the physical sciences, wliicli 
evei*y year now shows to have more nx>plicjitiuus iii tho study of the 
living body, wo can only wonder tho more at the genius whicli could 
sunnuuut such ditlicuUics. 
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Hunter ia, by the common consent of all his successors, the greatest 
man that ever practised surgery. Considered merely ns a surgeon, 
and with i*efereuco only to the direct im]nH)veinenta which he effeoted 
ill its practice, he stanrls inferior to fi^w : his improvoinent of the 
operation for aneurism was undoubtedly the must brilliant discovery 
in surgery of his century. Ho first described the important disease of 
iuilamnialiou of the veins; he first published lucid views on the 
venereal disease ; and by Lis work on inflamniation iuipraved the 
inodes of practice applicable to iiiuedentbs of the diseases which fall 
w'ithiii the province of the surgeon. Put it was less by individual 
discoveries than by the general tone of scientific investigation which 
he gave to sui^icul practice that he improved it. Before his time 
surgery hud been littlo more than a mechanical art, sotnewhat dignified 
by the material on which it was employed, iluntor first made it a 
science, and by pointing out its jieculiar excellence as afrording visible 
examples of tho effeets and progress of disease, iuduceiL men of far 
higher attainments than those who had before practised it to make it 
their study. 

As ail auatoniist and idiysiologist, his mnscMim alone is sunicieut to 
show that he has had no suporior; and while Ids juiblished works 
coufinu this opinion, and exhibit what ho know, they add to the i^egret 
that so much more sliould Lave been lost. Every year, as his innsouin 
is more closely studied, proves that lliiuier Lad been well awara of 
fiicbs for the discovery of which otlier observers have since his death 
rcc^'ived the honour. His remarks on fossil bonos, for example, evince 
his kiiowl(?dge of tho ])riiiciplo carried out by Cuvier, 113' which their 
invcBtigation might bo made the clue to tho Id^tory of a former world. 
His nriticrs, tliougli short, of monstrosities prove that ho knew the 
fact that 11103’ are, ns it were, representations of tho natural form of 
iiniiiials lower in the scale of creation, and possess tho form natural 
to theniHclves at an eurlii^r pcrio<l of development, a law since more 
fully deiiionslrated by (Icofiroy St. Hilaire, Aleckel, Von Baer, &.c. ; 
and it is now c:ortain, from tho drawings which ho had made from his 
l•ro]>aratinlls, that ho was well acquainted with nearly the whole of 
that most interesting department of physiology which ri bites to the 
development of the embryo. Tho number of individual fiw?t’*, for the 
discovery of wbicli he has lost his due honour by tho destruction of 
his manuscripts, cannot now be calculated. 

i\s a luiturnl historian, Hunter's merits were of no ordinary character, 
as is snlliciontl}' sliown by his dosoriptions of various animals from Now 
.South Wales, ]>ulili8hcd in Mr. Whites ‘Voyage’ to that country’, and 
by bis ])aperB on tbo wolf, &r. Ho seems however to have regarded 
the study of y.oology ns very inferior to that of physiology, ancl it is 
jn-obiilde that tin* large c^dlectkiu <if aniiiiiils which he left prosorved 
in spirit was or.ly’ iiit.rni!ed a'** 11 store of subjects for future dissection. 

^riic wliolo of John Hunter's works liavo been edited in 4 vols. 8vo 
by Mr. James F. J'almer, who has addvd to those publidied by himself 
numerous pajicrs from diifereut porio<liccils, his surgical lectures, fnna 
inites taken by some of bis ]iu}iils, and bis Ooonian Lectures. Bio- 
praphii-M of Hunter have been written by Sir Evorard Homo, Mr. Jesses 
I'oobs, and Dr. Adams. A life by Mr. JJrewry Otticy is prclixed t<» 
"Mr. Babiu-r’s (slitioii of his Avorks. 

^ilUNTKU, in^V. JO.SEPir, son of Mr. Michael Huiitor, was 
born at Slioflii'ld. and ediieated at York for tho ministry among the 
English Bri’sby'toriaii iJissfiiterH, and was for twcuty-fonr years thtnr 
minister at Bath, where he collected materials for an interesting work, 

‘ The coniicfitioii of Bath with the Literature and hicieiice of Euglami.’ 
1 le also published, bf'sides other works, his ‘ History of Hallamshire,' in 
one vol. fob, tho * ilallainshire (ilotisaiy,* * iMiglbsli Monastic LibrariD.-s/ 
and his gi'isit work on the ‘History and Topography of Hie Deanery 
of Doncaster, South Yorkshire.’ He likewise edited sevuial works 
for the Jtecord Commission. Tii he aecejited the post of sub- 

commiBsioiier of the Bublic Records, and from tbat time he lias been 
imluBti'iously occupied in that dcpartniviit. His iudcfatiguble zeal luis 
latti'i’ly been directed to the arranging of tbo records of her Majesty* '.s 
Rciiieiubrancor of the; Kxcheipicr in i'arlton Ride, thus rendering 
acce.'^siblo a large aumunt of Record lilvitleiice previously useles-i. 
^ince the cnminerK^emeut of his official eaiver he has found time even 
amid Lis laborious toils to produce * llluKtralions of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakespeare,' a ‘ Disipiisition on the Scene, Origin, 
and Date of the Tempest,' as also various other works on Archioology 
find Ecelesiastical history. He has bcdi u liberal contributor to the. 
‘ Archicologisi,’ the ‘ Rctrospcctivis Review,' and tbo ArcLicological 
lusbitute. He is also wcdl known os a staunch upholder of Lady 
Hewley’s Foundations, ami of the claims upon them by the JVesby- 
teriaii ministry of England, and has rendered America Lis debtor by 
pointing out the precise localities in the mother country from which 
the eai-liest families settled in New Eiiglantl took their origin. 

IIUNTKR, WILLIAM, was born in 1718 at Long (laldcrwood, 
near Glasgow’. lie was entered at tho L.'nivisrsity of Glasgow in 17152, 
and remained there for five years studying for the church ; but while 
hesitating whether ho shouhl pursuo that proft'S-fiou lie met w'itli 
(yUllen, W’Lo was at that time practising as a surgeon and apothecary 
ut Hamilton. An intimate friendship aviih soon formed hetwoon them, 
tho result of which was tbat H uiitor determined to study inedicini*, 
and to jiractlso in partnership with Cullen. J’art of the agret'ment into 
which they mutually entered was, that each of them should ultaruately 
pass a winter at some large znodicaL school, while the other remained 
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in chargn of the business in the country. The sttooeBS of Cullen, and 
his exaltation t(» tho highest celebrity in Scotland, has been already 
uicuiiuned [CuLLKN, William], and Hunter was destined to attain a 
ropiitution scarcely inferior in England. In 1741 he visited London, 
wdicre he resided with Siuullie, tho celebrated aocouchuur, and studied 
anatomy undiT Dr. Nicholls, and surgery at St. George’s Hospital. 
Dr. Douglas, to wrhorii he brought a letter of introduction, engaged 
him soon after his arrival to assist him in completing an anatomical 
work wbioU lie was publishing, and to educate his sou. He resided 
in the laniily till 1744, when Mr. Sharpe having resigned a lectureship 
on surgery to a Si)cioty of Naval SurgoouH, Hunter was elected to fill 
his place, and ut once met with the most marked sucuoss. In 174(> 
he commenced lecturing on anatomy, and in 17-17 became a mombor 
of tho Corporation of Surgeons. Jiut he had alw’ays preferred tho 
prsictioo of midwifery to that of surgery ; and several circumstances 
coinciding to give a favourable prospect of success, he determined in 
1741) to confine himself exclusively to tlio former subject. Jii 1750 he 
took a Doctor's degree at Glasgow; in 1701 was appointed physician 
extnioriliuary to the queen ; in 1707 he bocame a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. His time was now so complex ly occupied in the practice 
of his profession, that lie was obliged to give up a part of his lectures, 
and his brother John, Hewsoii, and Cruickshaiik, were siiccesBively 
his partners. Ib^ amassed a large fortune, and died in 1780, with a 
reputation iufcj'ior only to that of his brother, of whom it wa'« nut 
his least honour that he had been tho prece]>tor and first patron. 
They had been uuhafipily estranged for many yetii's before Dr. 
1 1 unter's death, in consequence of a disiiulo relative to their mutual 
claims to the discovery of tlie structure of the pLiceiitii : which was 
most in fault is still unknown ; but tlicir liostilitiy, which was at first 
very warm, did nut cease till William was on his death-bed. iCveii 
then the reconciliation was only partial, for he left nearly the whole of 
Lis large ]>roperty to those who were distantly councclcd with him, 
altlioiigii his brother was at the time in cmbaiTaMsod ciroumstaricos. 

William Hunter's priucij>al work was the ‘Anatomy of the llravid 
UUtus,* on wJiich he was engaged for nearly thirty years. It contains 
tliirty-luur folio jilates, most accurately and beautifully engraved from 
dissections by hiniHcif and bis broilier, illustrutive of tbe must 
important subjects in obstetrics. A work dcsLTi]>tive of tlicse plates, 
and containing several other )ioiiitH of great inten^si eollatod from 
the original uianusr'.ript, was published after Dr. Hunter’s death by 
his nephew JJr. Baillie. Ho Wiis also the author of numerous essays 
in the * IMiilosophicai Transactions,* and the ‘Medical Obsorvations,' 
of which tho most inij>ortaiit aro thf>se ndatiiig to his diseuverios of 
tho varicoso auotirism, of tlio orii^iii and use of tho ly'rji)>haiicH, tho 
rotroversioii of the uterus, and the mombrana decidua refioxa. 
William Hunter had long wished to found an anatomic.il scliool in 
London, and in lifio he olfored to expend 7000^. on a building fit fur 
that purpose, to endow a profossorship, and to givo his musoiim and 
library, if the goYeriimeiit would grunt him a piece of ground to budd 
upon. 'J'his iniinilicont oHIt was refused, and ho therefore bought 
some ground in Windmill Stroot, where he built a private house, with 
a mitsoum and dissecting-rouius adjacent to it. Jle at tho same time 
added to Jus museum, which already coiiiuinefl a large number of 
very valuable anatomical and ]>atiiulogicul prejiurations, a clioico 
library of (Jieck and Latin works, a cabinet of the rarest ancient 
medals, which cost him 20,000/., and numerous oJtjects of natural 
iiibtory. Ho bequt^athod aJI those to Dr. Baillii*, wlio was to hold 
tJjtun for thirty years, and tlicii to transmit them to the University of 
Glasgow, to which lie had also left 8O0O/., for their muiiitcuauco iiiul 
iiioreast*. 

If William Hunter was Inferior in intellect to his brother John, ho 
was free from many of his faults ; he was a good schoLtr, a clear and 
(degiuil writer, and an accoiiiplisht'd gentleman. He was the must 
.‘scientific man that had ever pructisotl as an accuuolieur ; and mid* 
wifory is as much indebted to him as surgery is to liis brother. Each 
not only imju'oved the practice of his profe-siuii, but conferred a far 
greater benefit by iiitrodi icing the scicniilic principles of pliy.‘<iolo^:3’‘ 
into what had, before their lime, been little more than mechuuic:il 
arts. 

HUNTINGDON, SKlilNA, COUXTLSS OF, a lady distinguished 
in the religious history of the century to which she ladoiigod, was 
born in 17U7, and w:is onu of the three daughters and co-heirs of 
Washington ^^’llirley, carl Ferrers, the other two being Lady’' Kiliiioroy 
and Lady Elizabeth N ightiiigulo, the lady for whom thoro is the w’oll* 
known luoiiumout in W e^tmiustor Abbey. Soliiia, the sccuiifl duiighlor, 
married, in 1728, 'rheuphiliis Hastings, carl of i i uutiugduii, a noble- 
man of retired liahits, with whom she appears to have Jiad a very 
happy life till his sudden death, on the l;5th of October 1V40, of a 
fit of apoplexy. Shu had many children, four of whom died in youth 
or early inauhood. 

It was probably these doiiie.stic afllictloua which diMposed this lady 
to take tliu course so (qiposito to that which u generally (lursuod by 
the noble and tlie groat. She bciiiiiiio deeply rfligioins. It was at the 
time when the preachers and fuuuders of Methodi.-4in, Wesley and 
Whitolield, were routing in tin* country, by their exciting ministry, a 
spirit of more intense devotion than was generally iirevuleiit, and 
leading men to look more to what aro called the distinguishing truths 
of tho Gospel than to its ziioral teachings, to which the clergy had fur 
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Bome time chiefly attended in their public miniatrations. She found 
in theae dootrinoB matter of couBolation and delight, and Bh6 Bought 
to make othera participate with her in the adTantugea they were 
Buppoaed by her to afford. 

The doctrine to which fshe moat inclined was that of Whitefield, 
whom flhe appointed her chaplain, and who adopted the teneta of 
Calviuiaiii rather than the doctrine of Wealey, which was Arminian. 
^Vhite^iold made no attempt to found a separate sect, but when the 
GountcBs chose to aHSuine a sort of leadcrahip among hia followers, and 
to act iiorrtelf aa the founder of a aeot, thoae who might properly have 
been Culled Whiteileldian Metbodiata came to be known aa *the 
CouutosB of Huntingdon’s Connexion.’ The counteaa had the com- 
mand of a couaiderable income during the forty-four years of her 
widowliood, and as her own peraoual expciiaca were few, and aho 
engaged tho assistance of other opulent peraoua, meinherH of her own 
family or other poraous who were wrought upon aa she was, alic was 
enabled to eatubliah and support u college, at 'J'revccca in Wales, for 
the f3ducation of ministorH ; to build numerous chapels, and t(j assist 
in tb« support of the iriinisters in them. She died in 1701, and the 
numhor of her chapels at tho time of her death is stated to have beau 
aixty-four, the principal of which was that at Bath, where she herself 
frequently utteiided, 8iio created a trust for the mauagoinent of her 
college and chiipela after her death. Tho college was soon after 
removed to Uhesliuiit. Herts, wlicre it still fltmriaheu; but her chapels 
li.'ivo for the most part liocoriio in diictrino and pruotieo almost 
identical with thust; of the (>ougrogatiuiial or ludopcndeiit body, the 
chief diatiiiction being in the use of a portion ut least of the ' Book 
of Couiriioii J*raycr,* tliongh whore nut cxpreasly directed in the trust- 
deed that practice lias in iiiuiiy iustaiicc^s been abandoned. In I Sol 
there were, accurdiug to the Census, 1<l9 chapels belonging to tijc 
Countess of i funtiugdou’s Connexion in Knglaiid and Wales. 

Otlier ladies of tho family of Hustings wijre distinguished for their 
piety and xrul. Lady Bliz ibeth Hastings, half-sister to her lord, died 
ill 1739, when Methodism was lirst beginning to attract very much of 
the public attention. She made large gifts to religious objects, but 
bhe cuufiurd them to the Church, and subjected tliein to tho general 
regulations of tho aflairs of that Ciiiiitiiuuity. Ijady Margaret, tho 
own sister of the earl, gave herself in marriage to one of the Methodist 
]iroachers, Mr. liighani. Lady Catberiiie, miother sister, married a 
cdergyiiian, the Itev. Unuiville Wheeler. Of h'erdiiituido Hastings, a 
brotlier of the earl, wlio died in 1720, at tho ago of tweiity>Beven, 
thera is an agreeable picture of a pious and amiable person iu Wili'ord's 
• Meinoriuls.* 

HUNTINGTON, ROltEUT, D.I)., was born in February 1()3G, at 
J>corh>Tst iu Gloucesturahirc, where his father, of the aaiiie names, 
was parisli clergyman. After having received the riidinjoiits of a 
classical education ut the I'roe-school of Bristol, he was admitted iu 
1 GjV 2 a portioiiist of Merton Ctillege, Oxford ; and, having taken his 
Ijaeludor's degree in l(i58, ho was soon after elected to a fellowship in 
that college. He took his degree of Master of Arts in ] GGo ; and, 
having then applied himself with great success to the study of the 
oriental languages, he was in 1G70 appoinloil to the situation of 
chaplain to tho English factory at Ale[)))u. This post he htdd fur 
above eleven years, during which time lie visited .lonisulem, Gulilo *, 
Siim.iria, (Cyprus iu 1677, and h'gypt in 16S0, ami again in 1681, 
bosidcH making an uusuceessfiil uttomjit iu 1678 to reach J^aliiiyra. 
He returned lioine in 1682, through Italy and France, niul, resuming 
his college life, accumulated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in 
Divinity in .June of the following year. In the latter ])nrt of that 
year he was prevailed upon with much roluetauci! to accept the place 
of provost or master of Trinity Culh^ge, Dublin ; but after tir.st taking 
flight on the invasion of ireluiid by the de]ios(>d king alter the 
revolution, and then returning to that country lor a short time, ho 
resigued in 1691, and once more came over to Kiiglaiid. lu August 
]692 ho was presented by »Sir Ji^dward Turner to the rectory of Great 
Jlallingbury, in Essex; and while there he inanied a sister of Sir 
John Pow*dl, one of tho justices of the King’s Bench, lie seems still 
however to have felt iiucoinfortablo iu what he described iu some of 
Ills printed letters as a rustic suliludo, where he was banished alike 
from books and friends, from tho living and the dead ; and, although 
he had some years before refused the bisiio]>ric of Kilmoro in Ireland, 
hia aversion to that country gave way so fur that in 1701 he cuiisenbecl 
to accept that of llaphoe. But he died there on tho 2ud of September 
iu the same year, twelve days uftitr his consecration. 

The only literary performance thflt Bishop Huntington published 
was a abort paper iu the ' Philoao[i]iical Tniu^actious ' (No. 161), 
entitled ‘ A Letter from Dublin concerning the Porphyry Pillars iu 
b'gypt.* Tho wriWr i»f his Life iu the ‘ Biographia Britanuica ’ states 
that some of his observations are printed in Bay’s ‘Collection of 
Curious Travels and Voyages,' 2 voD. 8vo, l&Xi; bub all which that 
work eoutsiius is tho ’Letter on the Porphyry Pillars/ which is in 
vol. ii., pp. l*19-lf).0. At tho end of the reprint is a notice extracted 
from tho ’Journal des Scuvjujs* (No. 2f>, 1692), of a letter from 
M. Cuper to tho Abbu Nicaire, intimating that he hud just heard 
from Aleppo ’‘tliat some English gnitlemeu, out <if curiosity going to 
visit the ruins of SPulmyra, had found -100 marble columns, of a sort 
of porphyry, and also observed soino temples yt-t entire, with tombs, 
uionumcutSi Greek and Latin inseriptioua/* of all of which he hoped 


to get copies. This would probably be tho earliest information 
received by the Englisii public of the BucoesBful acoomplishmeiit of 
the Arst modern journey to Palmyra, which was achievetl by some 
gentlemen of the factory at Aleppo in 1691, and of which a full 
account waa given in the ’Philosophical Tranaaotions ’ for 1691>. Ray's 
book may have been printed iu tho latter part of 1692, though nut 
published till May 1693, on the 3rd of which month the imprimatur 
is dated. 

Dr. Huntington is priuciimlly remembered for the numerous oriental 
manuscripts which ho procured while in the east and brought witli 
him to this country. Besides those which ho purchsised for Arch- 
bishop Marsh and Bishop Fell, he obtained between six and sevon 
hundred for liimself, which are now iu the Bodleian Library, to whicli 
he first presented thirty-five of them, and then sold the rest in 1691 
for the small sum of 700/. Huntington however missed what waa 
the principal object of hia search, the very imjiortant Syriac version 
of the epistles of St. Ignatius, a large portion of which was at length 
recovered iu 1843 by Mr. Tuttam from one of the very uiuuasterieH 
in Nitria which Huntington had visited iu the course of his inquiries, 
and having been deposited by him in the British JBiluaeum, was pub- 
lished under the care of the Bev. Williiun Ciiretuu, keeper of the 
oriental munuaenpts in that establishment. Several of Huiitiiigtoii'a 
letters, whicli are addressed to tho Arcli bishop of Mount Sinai, contain 
inquiries about tiie mauuscripL of St. Ignatius ; and tho same earnest 
iutjuiries are made iu his letters to the i’atriarch of Antioch. 

There is a ‘idfoof Bishop Huiitiiigtoii/ iu Latin, by Dr. Thomas 
Smith, at the end of which are thirty -nine of liis letters, all in Latin, 
published in 8vo, at Loudon, in 1704; and ho is the subject of an 
article in the ’ Biographia Britanuica.' 

HUBD, BICHABD, D.D., Bishop of Worcester, was bom in 1720. 
Bishop Hurd is omiiieut rather as an elegant scholar than a diviu<s, 
and is more spoken of on account of his coiinectioii with Warburtou 
than for his own merits, which were however of no mean order. He 
was burn in Btaffordshire, the sou of John and Hannah Hurd, “ jdaiu, 
hoiifMt, aud good people,” us he himself bus deacribid thorn, i-ontiiig ii 
considerable farm In that comity. It was the good fortune of Huixl to 
live in bis childhood near a well conducted grammar-school, that of 
Brewood, where he had an excellent master, who prepared him well 
for the uiiivemty. He wont to Cambridge at a much earlier age than 
is now the custom, about fifteen : aud his history from that time is 
that of a scholar, university man, author, aud divine, taking his degrees, 
being ordained, gaining some little preferment, which Is followed by 
greater, aud i»iiblishing sundry sermons, tracts, ami books. An ample 
detail of all this may be rea«i m the sixth volume of Nichols’s ‘Literary 
Aiiecdotos of the Eighteenth (!cntury.' 

Dr. Hurd continued to reside ut Cambridge as a Fellow of Km man uel 
till 17.07, when he became rector of ’J’hiircaston in Loiciistcrshire, 
where he went to reside. In 1760 he was made iirojichcr of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and in 3767, archdeacon of Gloucester, by his friend Bishop 
Warburtou. lu 1770 he was made bishop of Lichliohl and Coventry, 
whence, in 1781, he was translated to Worcester, where ho coutinued 
till his death, declining the offer which was made him of bccomiir' 
archbishop of Cauierbury on tho diiuth of Arclibishop Cornwallis in 
1783. He died in ISlKS. Tho writings of Bishop ilnrd are too many 
to bo particularly iianiiul. 'J’h:? most remarkable ai-e his ‘ Dialogues,’ 
his *Lutti;rs on Bomauce and Idiivulry,* ills ‘English Commentary on 
the Jilpistle of Horace on the Art of Foetry,' and tho ingenious Essays 
published with it, his ‘Twelve Discouises on tlie I'ropheeies,* his 
ScnuoiiH, aud his Life of his friend Bi.shup \\ arlnirtoii. There is also 
an octavo volume of the correspondence between Warburtou aud Hurd, 
a very pleasing book, aud calculated to remove some portion of the 
ill opinion which many persons liave formed of the mal character of 
Wxu'burton, ai^d of the nature of tliat friendship which so long 
subsisted between “ Wiu-burton and u Warburtouian.” 

HUHDIS, JAMKS, was born at Bishopstouo, in Sussex, in tho year 
1763, and brought up ut Chichester school, where he emdy showi.’d a 
taste for poetry and music. In 1781) ho entered at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, and was subsequontly elected demy ami fellow of Magdalen 
Colioge, in diat university, aud took orders, lu 1788 lie published 
‘ The Village Curate,’ which seems to Jiavo bc?en Jirst producccl anony- 
mously. This work was followed by a tragedy, culled ‘ Bir Thomas 
Mure,' and some other 2 >octicul works, as well us by two theolugic.il 
critiques on Genesis, and ‘ Beiuurka on the Arraugemeut of tho Inlays 
of Bliukspeure.* lu 1793 he waa elected professor of poetry in tho 
university of Dxford, and in 1801 he died. 

Hurdia is now remeuiboroil chiefly for liis friendship with Cowper, 
which began about the beginning of the year 1791, and several of 
Cuw{ier s letters are addressed to him. But wo wish also to point 
atbmtiuu to him us one of those wlio aivakeued or attempted to awaken 
interest on the subject of Bhakspero criticism, as it is must desirable 
that all who study Shakspere should be made acquainted with tho 
sevenil steps which have been made both hero and elsewhere, in the 
critical investigation of his wtitiu:'8. 

*HUBLSTOi\E. FJiEDEBlCK YEATES, president of the Society 
of British Artists, was born in Loudon iu 1861. Mr. Hurlstoue begun 
iu oxhildfc ut tho Boyal Academy about 182U, and for some ten years 
his name ap^ieais regularly iu the catalogue ; but becoming dissatislicd 
with tho place assigned to his pictures he ceased to send his works to 
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the annual exhibition, and conBequently eat himself off from all 
chiiuce of the coveted aoadomic distinctiona. Soon after his seoawion 
from the academy Mr. Uurlstone joined the Society of British Arliala^ 
and for a long series of years bis pictures have formed one of the 
loading features of the anuosl exhibition in Suffolk-street. In the 
inovoiijent which resulted ih obtaining a charter of incorporation for 
that society, Mr. Hnrlstone took an active psrt ; and he Ims borne in 
the society most of the posts of responsibility and honour which it 
can confer. ^ As a portrait painter Mr. Hurlstone is a disciple of the 
school of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his heads possess often much of 
the vigour, breadth of effect>» and fine colour of that great master. 
Rut Mr. Hurlstone has acquired also considerable reputation as a 
painter of historical and fancy subjects, his inclination leading him to 
scenes of southern life, chiefiy either Spanish, Moorish, and 
Itrilian peasauts, or episodes from the history or poetry of those 
pco]de and they are treated with a breadth of handling and stylo of 
composition and colour which appear intended to remind the observer 
sotnetiine=i of Murillo and the Spanish, sometimes of one or other of 
the great Ituliim colourists. His works are not however merely 
imitative oxorcisos. Mr. Hurlstone has been a frequent viNitaiit to 
Spain and Ital^^, and if he has acquired uiiicli from the study of the 
works of the great masters in those countries, ho has been a still more 
diligent stiideiit of the people, and it may fairly be presumed that 
in uch of tlie resemblance which his works sometimes boar to those of 
the old masters is due to his having followed in their steps, and studied 
and painted the same people under the same climate and subject to 
similar influoncfs. 

JlUSlvliL»SUN, WILLIAM, was bom March 11, 1770, at Birch 
M*»rotoii Court, WorcesttTshiro, whore his father occupied an extensive 
farm. The family had long been si tilcd in Stafibnlshire, and for 
^cvoral geiiei-atioiiH liad bocu in the poasos-xion of a moderate landed 
cstattf on which they r.'sided. On the death of his mother in 1774, 
liis father removed into Stafiordshirc, inarriod n second wife, and 
resided upon his paLriiiioiiy until his death in 1790. ilehad alienated 
a considerable portion of liis property in order to make provision for 
])i.s younger children. The entailed property descended to the subject 
nf ilio pr resent notiirc, who cut off the entail and disposed of the 
limdcd ]ir(»pcrty altogether. 

in 17>s:i, when in his fourteenth year, AVilliani TTnskissou was sent 
to Paris, iit the request of his maternal uncle. Dr. Gem, physician to 
the Rn^ii^h Endiassy. J)r. Gt:iii was on terms of intimacy with 
l•'ra 1 lkliIl and .Teilerson, and the party knovvn as the ‘ Kiicyclopsodists.' 
William IhiskiHson, as was natural to a young man, became an 
cMithnsiast in the cause of the French lie volution. He was present 
at tlic taking of the Bastilc in 1789, and became a member of the 
LSociotc do 1789/ established in 1790. The object of this club was 
fo Bustiiin tliu new constitutional ]n'lnoiples. His connection with it 
led to tlio charge which was often brought against him of having 
been a iiieuilr^r of the Jacobin Club. In August 1790, he pronounced 
a ‘JMscours' at the * Societc de 1789’ against the proposed creation 
of papiT-rnotiey to a largo extent, whicli obtained for him at the time 
I'oiisidrrahlo celebrity in the French capital. Me witlidrcw from the 
^S«iciete' after the legislature hud determined upon the issue of 
assignats. In the same year (1790) lie becanio private secretary to 
Lord Gower (afterwards the Marquis of Staiford), who was then the 
J’higlish ambassador. A letter dated a few days after tho attack on 
the Tiiikrirs on tbo tlOth of .lime 1792, shows that Mr. H U'^kisson's 
views respecting the Kevoliitiou had undergone a change. Aft»n' the 
events of tlic lOth of August 1792, tho English atiibassador was 
recalled, ami Mr. MiiskiKSon returned with him to J''uglaiid. lie eon- 
tinuerl to pass the greater part of his time with Lord Gower at 
Wiiribledon, where he oftcni met Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. In January 
1793, by desire of Mr. Dundas, he undertook the duties of a small 
office which had just been created for investigating the claims of 
I'rciich emigrants who wore then thronging in crowds to England. 
Early in 179.0 he wras appointed uuder-seerctary of state in the 
dejtartincnt of War and Colonies under Mr. Dundas, lu this situation 
he soon became distinguished by his talents fur business. In the 
* Hiogniphical Memoirs/ attached to the edition of his ^Speeches,' it is 
stated that he was often calleil to tlie private councils of Mr. Pitt, 
lie conducted the equipment of Sir Charles (afterwards lilurl) Grey’s 
expedition to the West Indies. Towards the end of ]79() he was 
brought into jiarliament as member for Morpetli, by the Earl of 
Carlisle; but he does not appear as a speaker before February 1798. 
On the retirement of Mr. Pitt lie resigned his official situation. He 
was unsucceBRfnl in procuring a seat at the general election in 1802, 
and did not appear again in parliament until ISOl, when ho sat for 
Liskeard. Under the administration formed by Mr. Pitt in 1804, he 
was Secretary of the Treasury ; and after the death of that minister, 
and during tho Whig administration of 180G-7, he was an active 
member of tho oppontion. At the general election in 1800 he was 
re-elected for Liskeard; and after the dissolution of parliament in 
1807 he sat for Harwich, and continued to do so until 1812. From 
this period until 1 823 lie represented Chichester, in which neighbour- 
hood he had, in 1801, purchased a small estate. Prom 1823 until his 
death ho repieseiitecl Liverpool. On the retirement of tho Whigs 
from office, in 1807, Mr. Huskisson resumed his former post as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In 1 807 he was strongly invited by tho Duke 
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of Bidit&ond, then viceroy of Ireland, to become chief secretary ; but 
his services could not at the time be dispensed with in tho office he 
already filled. He resigned office in 1809, along with Mr. Cannieg, 
when the latter left the ministry on account of differenoes with Loj^ 
Castlereagfa. 

From motives of friendship and personal attachment Mr. Huskisson 
refused to accept any official appointment during Mr. Canning's exclu- 
sion from power ; and it was not until Mr. Canning acoepted the post 
of ambasa^or at Lisbon, that he again entered the public service. 
In August 1814 he was Rppointo<l Chief Comiuis-: loner of Woods and 
Forests. In 1823 he became Pr'-sident of the Boanl of Trade, and 
Tn^asurer fif tho Navy. His pri'decessor had been a cabinet minister, 
and Mr. Huskissou coiisiderfd that his iioaition entitled him to the 
same distinction, and after some delay, occasioned by the cabinet 
already consisting of a larger number than usual, ho became one of 
its members. After the death of Mr. Canning, in IS27, Mr. Huskisson 
held the office of Secretary for the Colonies in Lord Goderich's 
cabinet; and he retained his post when this cabinet was broken up 
and the Duke of Wellington became the head of a new ministry. Ho 
had to defend himself for remaining in office after liis friends in tho 
former cabinet were excluded from power; and he did so on tho 
ground that tho meaHiires to which he was more fiarticutiirly pledged 
would be followed up b}' the then existing administration. On the 
19th of May 1829, the debate on the East Ketford Disfranohisernent 
took an unexpected turn, and Mr. Huskisson was called upon to 
redeem a pledge which he liad given in u former diHcnssioii on tho 
question ; and he accordingly voted in favour of the hill and in oppo- 
sition to his colleagues. This led to his placing his resignation in the 
hands of the Duke of Wellington, and after some correspoii donee it 
was accepted. The resignation of Mr. Huskisson was followed by that 
of Lord ralmerston, Mr. Grant, and several others who had bulon!.'ed 
to what was called 'Mr. ('anuing’s party.* In the soHsioii of 1830 
he apjioarcd on several occasions as ii formidable opponent of some of 
the mcaBui*es of the government, and, but for his death so soon after- 
wards, there is ovei-y proi»ability tliat lie would have becorno a member 
of the Whig cabinet. His commercial principli'S were ludd by him 
in common with them, and in his general vittws lie was approximating 
towards the Whig party. Ho had always been in favour of tlio 
Roman Catholic claims, and in opposing the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, he did so on the ground of iU bt-ing n partial iiicnsuro, 
and likely to retard Roman Catholic emaiicipaiioii, lie supported in 
May 1829, Mr. Grant's bill for I'ulieving the Jews of their diriabilities. 
Ho had left the mini.siry for having supported a tneasuro of reform, 
au«i ill tho same session he had voted in favour of giving rcjircaeiilii- 
tivos to Manchester, Leeds, and BirminghaHi. 

In parliaiiieut Mr. Huskissoii scldotn spoke except upon financial 
or commercial subjects. He was an active member of tho Biillioii 
Committee, and defended the prineijdcs in the Report of that com- 
mittee in a (lamphlct entitled ' Tho Cjuestion concerning the Depre- 
ciation of our Currency stated and examined/ which was published 
ill 1810. In tlio debates on the corn-laws, in 1814, ho supported tho 
H^'steiii of protecfiiig agriculture ]»y high duties, on the ground that 
commerce and manufactures wore simihirly protected, and that our 
whole pystciii was one of artificial restraints. He was at that time 
iiit'rely for free-trade in the abstract. The (jiiestiun was postponud to 
the following \ear, and he supported tlie ci.irti-bill of J81;'», and thought 
that less than 80.^. as a protecting price would not rciinmoratn tho 
farmer, lu tlie MHsion of 1822 Ins moved a series of rcHuliition-i ou 
tho state «ji’ agriculture, one of which propo-'^ed that when wheat 
siiuiild again reach 70.s’. the tpiartor, a fixed duty of slionld lie 
permanuutiy charged on the importation of foreign wheat. Tti 1S27 
however he acknowledged that the policy of the corn-laws must ho 
viewed in relation to the changes in the growth and price of corn 
abroad as well u.-i at home; and he aimiidonod the corn-bill which 
had been brought in by the goveriiTiient, after the Duke of Wt-lliiigtou 
hail carried uii umoudmeut, the effect of which would have been to 
prohibit the releiisc of bonded wheat so long ai tlie prien should bn 
less than G3tf. the quarter. In 1819 he was appointed a mem her of 
the Oouimittee of Fiuauee. It is understood that he w'as prineipally 
concerned in drawing up the long Report of the Conimittoo of Agri- 
culture which sat in 1821. It advocated a relaxation of tho corn- 
laws, for which he was never forgiven by the landed interest. 

in 1822 Mr Wallace and lilr. Uobiiison (now Earl of Uipou) had 
taken some preliminary steps for relaxing rostriotioua on coriiinerco ; 
and these eflbrts were carried ou more actively and on a larger sirale 
by Mr. Huskisson. In 1S23 he carried through parliaruent an act for 
enabling the king in council to place the shipping of foreign st itcs 
on the same footing with British shipping, jirovided that Hiiuiiar privi- 
leges were given to British ships in the poi-ts of such states. He 
abandoned the old restrictive system of cfiloiiial trade, and, under 
certain regulations, threw open the commerce of the colon itss to other 
countries. He reduced a great uimil>er of duties which had b.-eu 
imposed for the protection of the homo f>r>idiice. The shipowners, 
and tho silk nianufacturers, and a host of other interests were now 
in arms against him. They represented him as a cold and heartless 
theorist, and he was attacked very generally, both in an<l out of 
Jiarliament, for his departure from tho ancient commercial policy of 
the country. His speeches in parliament in defence of his measures 
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are hie best : ati<l bit* oxpOBitioun of tho comuiorctal coudiiion of the Siglemuud. 0:i arriviugf at Coustaiioo however he wuh arraHted ; his 
country always excited ^rcat iuten st. lie was far from adopting in doctrines were conclomned as heretical, and as he would not retract, 
anything like their fulneae the principlea of free trade which have he was publicly degraded from his priestly office, and then cousigiied 
since been adojited, but he was the great pioneer of the cruaadc; and to the civil m.'igiatrate, who by order of tbe emperor had him burnt, 
it tuuat be borne in mind that even the reforms which he did effect lluss died with a furtitudo which was admired even by bis antagonists : 
excited ^'roat cliimour and opposition, in many instances from the j while tho infamous conduct of the ciuperor has branded the uamc 
very parties \vho afterwards saw cause to advocate a far more extensive; j of Sigisiniiud with an indelible stigma. (Bracciolini, 'Epiisile* 

chungi' ; while the advantages of the changes ho did effect wore not - to Leoiiarilo Aretiuo ; audyEucas Sylvius, ‘Historia Boliuiuica.’) Thu 
recognised until some time iifti^Twards. Mr. IfuskiHsoii was likewise ; morals of II us j were irroproachable ; his opinions, whottier right or 
active in procuring the repeal of the combination laws; and he relaxed i wrong, were cousciontiously entertained ; and it is but a pom* excuse 
the rchtrietiuus on the ex]>ortatiou of macliinery. ^ j for the members of tho council to say that they did not condemn him 

At the close of the session of 1830 Mr. TTiiskisson left Loudon to ; to death, but consigned him to tho secular arm, as they wei*e perfectly 
bo present at the opening of the Liverpool and Muncljoster railway, j well iiwai'c of tho iiieaniug of that expression. The council thus 
on the 15th of September. When tho train renched l^urkside, near j gave a filial example, which was followed over all Europe for oeuturios 
Newton, he got out of tho carriage with many otliers, and had just j after, and almost to our own days, Jerome of Prague soon after met 
been speaking to tlio Duke of AV'elliugtou, wIumi an alarm was raist;d , with tho same fate as Ljs master. The death of these two di.'> 
on the approach of an engine on the other line. Mr. liuskissou j tinguished men (treated a revolt in Bohomiiv. TJie liussitcs began a 
aitemptod to regain his scat, but fell to the ground at the momeui ; furious war against the Roman Catholics; they burned churohcH and 
the engine passed, and was dreaflfiilly injured, lie was conveyed to • iiionasierios, th(;y overawed King Wenceslaus, and after his death his 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Blackburne, of Eccles, but the shock to I brother, the Emperor Sigismund, found liimsolf opjio-iod by the 
the sy'stem was so great, that after enduring great agony with much ; ITiissit-^ lisider Ziska, a man of extraordinary po«vor.s, who had taken 
fortitude and resigiKition, he died at nine o'clock the same evening, possession of Prague. Sigismuuil, after a great loss of men in tlie 
At tho request of a large aud influential portion of the inercantih! . field, was glad to come to an aocominodation upon the following 

clussoM of Liverpool his remains wore interred in the new cemetery, j terius : — 1. Tliattlie ehurch-BwU'vieu should be celebrated in the vulgar 

where a handsome Luoiiuineut with a statue by Clibaiti was erected to tongue; 2. 'riiat the eonimuuion should be administered in both 

his memory by his coustitueuts. A second statue has sinfie been kinds; 3. That clergymen should be deprived of all teni[>(»r!il juri > 

erected ill tho Exchange of Liverpool, and another, also by Gibson, ill diction; 1. That moral crimes should ho punished with the same 
Lloyds' Rooms, Loudon. severity as violations of the erimiual laws of tlio ciMintry. This 

Mr. liuskissou was married in ]7i)D to the youngosi daughter of trnco iiowover was of no long duration, aud Ziska carried on the war 
Admiral Milbuiike, but had no faniJIy. On retiring from oilico in wdth hucccs-j against the ompHror. Tho liussibeK now divided into 
1828 ho entered upon the roceijit of one of six pciiBLoiis of 3000/. a several branches, some very faniiLical aud cruel, such as the Taborites, 
a year, which the Crown was oinpowcrc.l to grant for long public the Horobites, and the Adamites, of whom strange but not well 
services. Ho was uomiiiiitod for tills jioiusioii by Lord Livcrjiool authonlicatod storios are told ; and others uiore mo lorato and 
shortly before his political demise, lie was for many years Agent rational, siieli as the Callixtinos. After the death of Zlska the w'arfar.; 
lor (/Oy Ion, the salary of which was increased from SOU/, to 1200/. between the Bohemian Hussit'.^s and llic IrnpiTiid tnaipn continui.’d 
a-year : he roisigiiid this post wiieii appointed to the Board of Trade until the eouvucatiou of tho council of Basel, in 1-131 After long and 
ill 1823. tedious conferences the conucil conceded to the Bol tom iaii hilly the 

(S/n'cc/teg fj/ i/ic Rigid lion. W. llmkisson, with a JiLograithical use of tho cup in the communion, aud the Euiiieror Sigisi mind on his 
Atcoioir^ 3 voIr. Svo, Loudon, 1831.) side agreed that tbe Ilussito priests should be tolerated, c^ven at 

liUSS, JOHN, was born at ilussmiitz, a village of Boboniia, of court, that no more monasteries should be built, that the University 
liuiublo parents, about the year 1370. lie studied in the University of Priigue should be reinstated in all its former privileges, and a 
of Prague, where he distinguished himself by his assiduity and general amnesl.y granted for all past disturbancew. I'hus peace w'as 
ialcuta. Being ordniued priest in 1-iOO, he soon after adopted the concluded in 1437. Bohemia liowcvcr reinniuod still in a feverish 
opinions of Wycliffe, which he proclaimed loudly from the pulpit, state iiuLil about a century after, ivlicn tbo refi>rm of Lntlicr j-evived 
and by so doing gave oflbnco to tlie Archbishop of Prague, who old foeliii^s and antipathies, of which the Thirty Years' War, which 
denounced his tenets us heretical. But Huss was confesFor to Sophia, another century later desolated all Germany, ui iy be said to have 
(pieon of Bohemia, and was favoured by King Wence.dauB himst-If, bifen tho reuiole consequence. 

and thus lie was able to iiiaiiitaiu liis ground for sevei\il years. In There ore a few Hussites now in Bohemia; tho rest have merged 
1408 tho heads of the university declared that whoever taught tho into Calvinists, Lutherans, Moravians, aud other sect^. 
opiiiiouB of WyclilVo should ho expelled from that body. Jiiiss HUTCHESON, FRANCIS, the revivor of speculative philosophy iu 
identified his cause with tliat of his Bohemian countrymen, csver Scotland, \v.ih born in Ireland, Aui;ust 8th, lo'Df. ITis father was 
jealous of Goriijuu iutlucnco, aud the couscqueiico was that the minister to a Ihesbytnrian cougro ration. After cozij]»letjijg his stiidics 
QertiJijn students withilrow from the university and tlie city of i^ngiie, at Gl-isgow, Hutcheson officiate d for some time in a similar ca]>acity In 
and repaired to Leipzig, w'hero Um tdeclor of Saxony founded a uiii' tho north of Ireland. In 1720 lie iir^it became known to tin; JiU'rary 
vorsity for them. Hush being now iiistulled rector of the University world by the }>ublic:itiou of liis * Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Prague, inculcated the doctrines of Wyclifi’e, wbo.se works lie of Beauty^ and \'irtuo, Ac., with an Attempt to iutruduco a Matlic- 
caiised to be traiiKlated into Bobcinian. The Ai'chbisho[> of Prague matii^al Calculation in Sul>jecls of Morality,' aud acquireil by' it the 
ordered these works to be publicly burned, and oxcoiiimuir]c.:itHd those friendsliip of Archbishop Kim;, author of the treatises on the * Origin 
who still adhered to the opinions eoiilaiued in them. Ho also siis- of Evil’ and *i*r desliuation,' Ac. llis essay *Ou tho Nature aud 
pended Hubs from his sacerdotal functions, who however assembled Conduct of tho Passions and Affections' appeared in 172S, and in 
the people, either in private houses t^r in tho fields, Avhere ho the following year he was appointed professor of moral jdiilo;^ophy in 
preached against tho pope, against purgatory, and above all against the University of (dasgow, where lie was admitted to the degive of 
indulgeucoH. The ])eoplo were thus invited aud encouraged to J>(ictt>r of Taiws. He published, us manuals for his cla^s, < Synopsis 
examine doctrines, wliich till then had been considered the sole Metaphysicie Outologiam et Pnouinatologiam complectcus,' and * Biii- 
jiruvincc of the clergy; and the liuiiibloBt uinoug them, W'omen ns losophhu Moralis iustitutio eoiniioudiaria Elhiccs ct Jurisprudentiic 
well as men, began to discuss the mysteries of grace, predestination, Niiturulis Piiucipia comploctens.’ His great w'ork, in 2 vols. 4 to, 
and juBtific4iiion. The Archbisliop of J’raguo took the alarm, and entitled 'Systeiu of Mural Philosophy,' did not appear until after liis 
Hubs was summoned by the Pope, John XXlll., to appear in person iloath, which took )dace at (lla.sgow in 1747. It was publislieil by ]ii.s 
at Bologna to answer the cliarges against him, which neglecting to son, Dr. F. Hutcheson, witli u life of the author,. by Dr. Leecliniau. 
do, he was excommunicated, lluss however had a strong party in In his metaphysical system Hutcheson rejected the theory of lunate 
liis favour, and the consequence was that frequent tumults occurred ideas and priuciples, but insisted upon the admission of certain uni- 
in the streets of Prague botwcon his partisans aud those who supporbul j versul propositions, or, as he terms them, metaphysical uxioms, which 
the papal authority. Unwilling to appear as enoouraging these dis- | are sclf-oviileut and immutable. These axioms are primary and original, 
orders, lluss retired to his native village, and thei'o both by ais \ aud do not di rive their authority from any simjiler aud antecedent 
tongue and pen he defended the propositions of Wycliffe, rejecting at principle. Consequently it is idle to seek a criterion of truth, for this 
the same time tdl human authority in matters of faith, and cxliorting is none other iliau roa.sou itself, or, in the words of Hutcheson, *‘monti 
the multitudes who fiocked to hour him to make the Sorlptiires alone congenita intclligendi vis.” Of his ontologicid axioms two iire luiport- 
tbeir rule of faith. Some time after, on the death of tlie archbisliop ant ; — Everything exists really; and no quality, aileotion, or action is 
Huss returned to Pmg#B, aud tliere publicly opposed a papid bull real, except in so far as it exists in some object or thing. From tho 
which had been just isaued by tho court of Romo against Ladislnu^, letter proposition it follows that all abstract afflnuative propositions 
king of Naples, and which invit-.n! all ('hristiaus to a crusade against arc liypothetical, that is, they invariably suppose the existence of some 
him. In the University of Prague Huns stood on vantage ground, object without which they cannot be true. 

aud being assisted by his clever disciple Jerome, he began to denounce Truth is divided into logical, moral, aud metaphysical. Logical 
tho rrIo of indulgences in the strongest terms. truth is tho agreement of a proposition with tlie object it relates to ; 

Fresh tumults took place ; and ^ter more citations from the pope moral ti'uth is the harmony of the outward act with the inward sonti- 
whioh Huss disdained to obey, the council of Constance at last meuta; lastly, motapliysical trutli is that nature of a thing wherein it 
assembled. Huss was cited to appear before the council, and he is known to God as that which actually it is, or it is its absolute 
obeyed in 1414, after receiving a safe conduct from tho Emjieror ivality. Perfect trnth is in the infinite alone. The truth of finite 
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tilings is imperfect, inasmuch oa they are liiuited. It is however from 
the finite tliat the mind rises to the idea of absolute truth, and so 
forms to iti^olf a belief that an absolute and perfect nature exists, 
which in regard to duration and spaco is iiiduite and oternuL The 
soul, as the thinkiug es$>eiice, is spiritual and incorporeal. Of its 
nature wn have, it is true, but little knowledge; novcrtholoss its 
specific difference from bofly is at once attested by the consciousness. 
It is situ pie and active; body is composite and passive. 1'Votii the 
spiritual Tiatiiro however of the soul llutchesou does not derive its 
iiiiiiiortalit}^, but makes this to rest upou the goodness and wisdom 
of God. 

In liis moral philosophy Tlutcheson adopted the views of Lord 
Shaftesbury. Accordingly his first endeavour is to sliow that man 
desires the happiness of others not less than liia own, and that bene- 
volence can no more bo explained by scdfishneHs than selfishness by 
In'iievolcucc. In proof of this ho examines siiocossivcly the several 
solutions of benevolence, and shows of all that they arc contrary to 
fact.4. Ho then concludes that man desires the good of his fellows in 
cuUBcqiieiice of having within him an original inclination which aspires 
to M'curc the good of others as its final cause. Benevolence therefore 
is ]»riuiaiy and irreducible. There arc then two classes of human 
siilhctions; the one impels man to his own happiness, the other to the 
well-hciiig of his fellows. But alongside of those two tii<;rc exists a 
third. inc:ipable of being reduced to oilhtu* of them ; the cud it has 
in view is moral good, of which the i<lea is priuiary, rimple, and 
irnulucihle. 

In order to establish this proposition, Hutcheson successfully 
deiJioirstrates that by moral gooil is uiidcrsiood neither that which 
]dea-:e.^ oursi lvcs by gratifying our benevolent affections, nor that 
v.’hich is good to othors, nor any conformity to the will of ( lod, or to 
unlor, or law. or triiUi, nor any other idea disLinett from tint which 
iJie Will'd itsedf expresses, and which is as simple and ]>rimary and 
iiicajiable of being expressed by any other word as are taste and simdl. 
I'roni this simplicity and originality of tlie notion llutchtisoii infers 
that the quality about which it is concerned can only he perceived by' 
a S''uso, and tluit this sense must be special, because ilie quality' it 
porceivrs id distinct from all other.^. In furtlior conflrniatioii of this 
conclusion ho uhserve^s tliat the perception of this quality', like all 
otlier sensuous perceptions, is acuonipaiiied with ]ilcasure, and that 
moral go<id is an cMid and a motive, but that the uudi rstaudiiig is 
i!u\qtahlo of discovering any of the cuds of liumaii conduct, or of 
< xcrci>iiig any iiiilm nco on the will. 

J\lo!al good then i.^ perceived by a sense, and the i»ciroeptioii of it or 
its contrary is acconqiauled with an agivtable or disagr. oablo feeling. 
Now this foiling being a coiiK('(|ue!it of the perc<*ptioti of the quality, 
it is impossible to resolve into it either tnor.il gooii or the approbation 
we award lo moral virtue; for this would he to rcsolvti tho cause into 
the I lieet, and the prineifilo iiit«j tho consequeuee. Tliis sense Hutcho- 
.'.o:i denoniiiiiiteM, after Shaftesbury', tho moral sense. ^Now as tho 
(piality of which it is pereijiieut exists only in certain mental disjio- 
si i ions and the acts to which these give rise, it is u<?ce.-.sarily' iute'rual. 
Aeconling to Jlutoho.'ou tln^re are several internal senses; among 
others the hcuho of beauty, whose ollloo is to poroeivt! the jirirnary and 
irreducihli* ipialiiy of buaiity. This eliaractor of inwardness is all 
that K the inner fnjiii llie outer sothcb. Althougli iiidocil 

tJiey arc not of the same gross nature, they arc never thclc.''s suLgooL to 
ilu.r saint! law s ami conditions. The moral souse tbereforo, as a sensuous 
quality', is alfected by its ohjects immediately, ami aceortliug as the 
si!iisatlons it t xperieucos are agreeable or disagreeable, t:iey are accoin- 
paiiii^l hy desire or rejaignance, that is, by approbation <ir disappro- 
bation. 

Tho moral sense moreover is capable of regulating all tho other 
faculties of our nature. W'hence it derives this authority Hutcheson 
does not attempt to show, and is content with obnorviug that we are 
directly conscious of its rule. 

As to tho question, what are tho mental dispositions which this 
reuse approves as good and moral, ho at onco excludes all those whoso 
eml lies in the attainment of man’s jiersoual happiness. No action 
the eml of which is the profit of the agent can bo accounted virtuous ; 
it may bo blameless, it cannot bo moral. Nevertheless the uciglect of 
one’s own interests becomes culpablo whenever the advaxicornent of 
them will enlarge the sjiheru and tho means of beneficence. Benevo- 
lent dispositions and acts alone arc the objects of moral approbation, 
Universal bem llcouco constitutes moral excellence, and the degrees of 
mot'Ldity coincide with those of benevolence. 

In this systeiu tho part of roasou is very subordinate. Excluded 
from tho privih ge of determining the proper objects of human con- 
duct and of acting directly on tho will, it is a mere servant, whose task 
iii to discover and to digest tho i)ro|)cr means for the attainment of 
those ends which tho moral sense proposes. As to tho * motive * to 
virtuous deter in inations, Hutcheson is not more explicit than Shaftes- 
bury, but us he makes the moral sense to be something moiHi than a 
hiiuply ]ierceptive faculty, and, like all othfsr senses, to influerico the 
will, it would appear that ho regarded it as the moral motive also. 

As a writer Ilutuheson is remarkable for cliaHtencss and simplicity 
of btyie, with great cleamesa of expression and haiipy fullness of 
illustration. 

llUTClIINiSON, JOHN, author of a mystical and cabalistic inter- 




pretation of the Hebrew scriptures, was born in 1G74, at Spenuitborua 
in Yorkshire. Having received an excellent private education he 
bfcame at the age of nineteen steward to Mr. Bathurst, in w'hioh 
capacity ho afterwards served the Duke of Somerset, who bestowed 
upon him many marks of confidence and estooin, and when maator of 
the horse appointed Mr. Hutchinson his riding purveyor. Availing 
himself of the opportunities which his situation afforded him for culti- 
vating his favourite ]iursuit of mineralogy and natural history, he 
made a large and valuable collootion of fi»ssilH, which, with his own 
observations, he consii'iiod to the earn of Dr. Woodwrard to digest and 
publislu This duty Woodward failed to discharge, but bequeathed 
the task and tiio collection to tho University of Uambridgu. In 2724, 
Hiitchiusou published the first part of a curious work entitled ‘Moses’s 
rrincipia,' in which he nttoirqitod to refute the doctrine of gravitation 
as taught in tho ‘Priiicipia* of Nowtuu. In the soooud part of this 
work, which appeared in 1727, he continued his attack upon the 
Newtonian philosophy, ami riiai ii tallied, on tho authority of soripturo, 
tlic existence of a plenum. From this time to his death, ho published 
yearly one or two volumes in further elucidation of his views, which 
are written in a rambling and uncouth style, hut evince a profound 
and extensive knowledge of tho Hebrew scriptures. Ho died on the 
28th of August, l7o7. 

According to Hutirhinsou, the Old Testament contains a complete 
systi-m of natural history, theology, and religion. Tho ITobrow 
language was the medium of God’s eomiiiunication with man ; it is 
therefore piirlijct, ami con.^cqueutly as a p«'rfoGt language it must bo 
coi xtiMisivo with all the ulijecis of kuuvvledi;e, and its Hovornl terrn.s 
are truly signiheant of the objects which they indicate, ami not so 
many arbitrary higiis Lo represent them. A(!i‘ordirigly Hutchinson, 
after Origeii and otlifTs, laid great Htn^ss on tho evidence of Hebrew 
etymology, :tiid assertoil that the Si.‘riptures are not to be understood 
and interpreted in a litoral, but in a typical sense, and according to 
the radical im^iurt of the Hebrew expressions. By this plan of iutor- 
pretatioii, hi! niaintuiiied that the Old Testimciit would be found not 
only to testify fully to tho nature and oiliceH of (.Hirist, but also to 
contain a perfect s^'st.em of natural phiio.so[>hy. His editors give the 
f'dlowdiig eoiripondiurn of the Hutchiusouian theory: “The Hebrew 
scriptun.'S nowhere ascribe inolion to the body of the sun, nor fixod- 
uc'^s tu the earth ; they describe the created system to bo a plenum 
without any varuani, and rtgeel the asHistiinee of gravitation, attraction, 
or any siiuh oceiilt (jualities, for perforiniiig tho staled operations uf 
nature, which are carried on by tho mechanism of tho heavens in 
their tlirtndVdd condition of lire, light, and spirit, or air, the material 
agents set to work at tho beginning : ~ the heavens thus frammi by 
Almighty wisdom are an instituted endilem and visibht subslitute of 
.Tehiivah Alcini, tho eternal three, the co-oquai and co adorable Trinity 
ill Unity : — the unity of subshinco in the heavens points out tho unity 
iff cHseucc, and the distinction of couditious the triune personality in 
J.)eity, without confounding the persons, or dividing the substauco. 
And from tlieir being made emblems tliey are called in Hebrew 
Sliomiiu, tho names, ropr(!.sentatives, or substitutes, exjiressiiig by 
their names that they are enibletus, and by their conditions or ollict^s 
what it i.s they are embieius of." As an instance of Jiis etymological 
iutto'jn'otation, the word *BeritIj,' which our translation ri-'ndoi's Uovoii- 
ant, Hutehiiisdii construes tu signify “he or that which purifies, ’* and 
so the purifier or puriQcatiou * for,* not ‘ with,’ man. Front siriiiiar 
oly mo Logies he drew tho coiiclusiuu ‘‘that all the rites and ouromouics 
of the Jewish dispeiisaliou were so many rlelineatiniis of Christ, in 
what ho was to bf, to do, and to suffer, and that tho curly Jews know' 
them to be tyfies of his actions and sullerings, and that by performing 
them as such w'ere in so far Christians both in faith and practice." 

A complete edition of tho works of Hutchinson was published in 
1748, entitled * 'J'he i’hilusophicul and Tlieohigical Works of the liitr^ 
truly learned John Hutchinson, Esq.,’ 12 vols. 8vo. 

ilutchiiison's pliilologiual and exegeticid views found iiumeroiM 
fullowcrs, who without constituting a doctrinal sect came to be distin- 
guished as Ml utchiusouiauB.' in their uuiii her they roekoned several 
distinguished divines in England and Scotland, both of the Establislied 
churcncB and of DiHseiitiiig communities. Among the most etuineiit 
of these were Bishop [fume and his biographer Mr. William Jones 
^Ir. Jiomaiiio, and Mr. Julius Bates, to whom the Duke of Somerset 
on the nomination of Mr. JlutchiuHuu, presented the living of iSiittoii 
ill Sussex; Mr. Farklnirst, the lexicographer ; I’r. Hodges, provost of 
Oriel; and Dr. AVctherell, Master of University College, Oxford; Mr. 
Holloway, author of ‘Letter and Spirit;* and Mr. Lee, author of 
‘Sophrou, or Nature's Ciiaractcristics of Truth.’ Tiie principles of 
Mr. Jlutchiuson are still outortaiued by many divines without their 
professing to be followers of Mr. llutcbiusoii, Imt the number of 
professing ilutchinsonians is now very small. 

HUTTON, CHAULES, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on tho 
14ili of August 17J7- lie was descended from a family in VYestmor- 
land which had tho honour of being ooiinected by marriage with that 
of 8ir Isaac Newton. Ills futhiT, wJio was a auperliiteudeut of mines 
gave Ills children such education as his circumstances would permit, 
which did nut exteud biiyoiid the ordiuiiry branches. Charles, the 
younge- 1 uf the sous, manifested at an early period an extraordinary 
predilection fur mathematical studies, and while yet at school he is 
naid to have iimdo considerable progress with little or no aid from bis 
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master. Upon the death of his fathor, which happened before he had was sent by his father to work iu the silk-mill at Derby, which ocoii- 
Qompltited hiH ej^hteeiith your, ho became teacher in a school at the patiou he quitted at seventeen, imd was bound apprentice to an uncle 
neighbouring village of Jeamiind ; and some years afterwards his at Nottingham, Who was a stocking-maker. He ran away during his 
master, who wns a clorgymau, having been prei«ented to a living, apprenticeship, and wanderad as far as Birmingbani, the town in 
resigned th>* school in liia favour. In 1760 Hutton married, and which he subsequently acquired a fortune ; but distress compelled him 
removed his establishment to Nowcastle, where he met with consider- to return to his uncle. The poor remuneration which he obtained for 
able eucoui'Hgem^nt. While engaged iu tuition he wrote bis first work, bis labours at the stocking- frame induced him to look anaiously 
entitled * A Practical Treatise on Arithmetic Slid Book-Keeping,' which towards some other means of gaioing a livelihood ; and iu 1746 bo 
Appeared in 1764, and soon passed through several editions. In 1771 bought an old worn-down press, and taught bimsclf the art of buok- 
he pubibhed his ^ Treatise on Hensuratioii,* 4to, London; and the binding. In 1749 he walked to London and back to purchase a few 
same year the bridge of Newcastle having been nearly destroyed by bookbinders* tools. In the same year ho commenced attending South- 
a great flood, ho drew up a paper upon the best means of securing its wtll, fourteen miles distant from Nottingham, on the markut-day; 
future stability, which was afterwards published under the title of nnd there he rented n shop At twenty shillings a year, and opened it 
* Principles of Ilndgos, and the Mathematical Demonstration of the for the sale of books. In his autobiography he says : ^^Duriug this 
Laws of Arches,’ 8vo, Newcastle, 1772. In 1776 ho bucarne u candidate | rainy winter I sot out at five every Saturday tiiorniug, carried a buixion 
for the profosBorsbip of uiathomatics at the Royal Military Acadoiny I of from three pounds' weight to thirty, opened shop at ten, starved iu 
examination was co]i(iucto<l with exeinplaty iin- I it all day upon broad, cheese, and half a pint of ale, took from one to 
partiality by four omineut inatliemuticians — Dr. Horsley, nftcirwards i six shillings, shut up at four, and hy trudging thraugh the solitary 
bishop of Rochester; Dr. Maskclyiie, the astronomer-royal; Colonel j night and the deep roads five hours more, i arrived at Nottingham by 
Watson, the clihif engineer to the East India Company ; and Mr. nine, whore I always found a mess of milk-porridgo by the Arc, pre- 
Laiiden. After its tcrniiiiution the exatiiinors expressed high appro- pared by iny valuable sister.” Hutton's sister was a woman of supc- 
hutiou of all tile candidates, who were <’ight in number, but gave a rior mind, and ho owed much to her encouragement. His object was 
deeided prefep*nco in favour of Mr. 11 niton, and ho was accordingly to savo a small sum to enable him to commenco business in .a largo 
appointed to tbo professorship. On the lOth of NovembfU* 1774 town; and in 1 7o(^ after having twice visited Birmingham in order to 
(Thimisoii's ‘llistoiy of the Royal Society') Hutton was elected .. sec the cliances of succors which the place oilorod, ho on the third 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and upon the accestsiou of Sir John visit took the lesser half of a small shop, at a rent of one shilling per 
Pringle to the pretiideucy ho was appointed forcugu seep-tary to that week, and furnished it with a sniiill supply of books. The ovcrsei.TS 
body, wbicli ollieo he coiitiiiiied to liuld ivith the greatest credit until tea-ed him for two years under the idea that he would hocome charge- 
he was diuplucrd by Sir Jose] >h Banks in 1778-79, on the pica that it able to tliu parish. Five shillings a week covered all his exjicuscs, 
was r<*qiiisito the secretary should reside constantly iu Loudon. [Banks, and at the end of the first year he had saved 20/. Fortuno coutimicd 
Slu Jusmi.] ... smile upon him, and in ] 7.’i5 he married. In 1791 his property w»as 

111 1775 the Royid Sucioty instituted a series of experiments on the destroyed during the (^hurch and King Riots at Birmingham in that 
mountain Suhehallicu in I'crthshire, with a view to determine the year, hut after great difiiculty he succeeded in recovering 5690/. from 
mean density of the earth. These were conducted principally under the county. He now relinquished business in favour of his sun. Tie 
the direction of Dr. Maskelyne, and when oompletc^d the labour of had filled successively all the local offices of tlio town. In 1781 lu» 
making the necessary culculutioiis was allotted to Mr. Hutton, who was wrote and published his ‘ History of Birmingham ;* and this was ful- 
eonsidered the most oompcteiit pei*sou for the undertaking. His report lowed by other works in the following order: ‘Journey to Loudon,' 
is contiiiiied in the ‘ Philosophioal Transactions * of the year 1778. In 1784 ; ‘The Court of Requests,* 1781 ; ‘The Hundred Court,’ 1788 ; 
the year 1779 the degree of LL.I). was conferred upon him hy tho ‘History of Blackpool,' 1788; ‘Battle of Bosworth Field,* 178i»; 
University of Edinburgh. In 1781 he published his ‘Tables of the ‘ History of Derby,* 1790; ‘The Barbers, a Poem,’ 17*96; ‘ Kdgar and 
Product and Powers of Numbers,' 8vo, London; and in 1785 his Elfrida, a Poem,* 1796; ‘The Roman Wall,* 1801 ; ‘ Kemai'ks upon 
' MaUiematiciil Tables,’ c(3niiiixuug the common, hyperbolic, and logistic North Wales,' 1801; ‘Tour to Scarborough,' 1806; ‘Poems, chielly 
logarithms, with tin* sines, tangents, &c., both natural nnd logarithmic. Tales,* 1804 ; ‘Trip to Coatliam,' 1808. 

8 VO, London. To these succeeded his ‘Tracts on Mathcuiatical and Mr. Hutton died September 20th, 1815, a few days before the coni- 
PhiloHojihicul Subjects,' 4 to, London, 1786, which were repriutitd in pletion of his iiinety-sccoiul year. In 1816 his daughter publisiifd 
1812, 6 vuls. Svo, London. In 1795 appeiii'ed his ‘ Mathematicid and ‘The Life of AVilliam Hutton, Stationer, of Biriuiiighum, and the 
PhiloKophiciil Dictionary,’ iu two large quarto volumes, which has Htstory of Ids family : Written hy Himself.' This work is one of the 
since supplied all Huliseqiienl works of that description with valuable most ciitertaiiiiiig and instructive pieces of autubiography in tho 
information boUi in tho sciences treated of and in scieiitifio biography. language. An edition of this work was published in 1811, iu bhostiiic.4 
^ About this time he undertook, in conjiiiicliou with Drs. Pearson and of* Knight’s English MiBCt-llauie.i.' This edition contains some iuteruHl- 
Shaw, the arduous task of abridging tlie * Pliilosopbical Trunsactious.’ iogiiotoK by Catlieriiie Hutton, Mr. Hutton’s daugliter, w}n> was ilteu 
The work was completed in 1809 in 18 vols. 4 to, and Dr. Hutton is in her eighty -fifth year; and passages of a personal nature from 11 uttoii's 
said to have received for bis labour tho sum of (iOuO/. In 1806 he was ivorks arc added os notes. 

attacked by a pulmonary oompluiiit, which a few years after led to HUYOHENS, CHRISTIAN, son of Constiuitiiie Huyghens, i)f)s- 
liis rotir* ment from the academy, when the Board of Ordnance niaui- sessor of Xulichem, Zolheui, &c., iu iioilaud ; whence Huyglu:ii.s 
festi'd their nppmbatiiin of his long iiikI mciitorious services hy grunting (Latinised Hugenius) is often called Zulicheuiiiis, though his in iicrit- 
hiiii a pension for life of 5()0/. per aim urn. Dr. 11 niton died on the anco was the secoud-muned estate, and the initials C. II. a Z., or 
27tli of January 1823 m tho eighty-sixth year of his age, and was buried C. H. D, Z., often appear on the titles of his works, 
at Charlton in Ivtuit. For the life of Huyghens our authority is the account prefixed by 

Dr. Oliiithus Uregury, the successor and biographer of Dr. Hutton, S’Oravesando to the edition of his works. The dloge hy Cuudorcet 
says ill his memoir, that os a preceptor he “was charuetcrised by is superficial, and appears to us partial. The various historical works 
inilduehB, kinduesB, promptness in discovering tho difTicuHtes which on malbomalics may of course be cousult^-d on points of scieutilic 
hih pupils experienced, patii-uce iu labouring to reiiiove those difli- character. 

culticH, unwearied jierseverauec, and a iiever-f.iiling love of the art of Christian Huygbons was born at the Hague, on tho 14th of A]»ril 
coinrnuiiieatiug knowledge by oral instruction.” He was equally 1629, His father hud been secretary to three princes of Orange, and 
clinraetorisetl by an unasBuniiug deportment and general Hiuiplieity of was advantageously known by some Latin poems and other small 
manners, by the mildness and equability of his temper, and the per- works : he died iu 1687, at the age of ninety, ilis eldest sou, Con- 
inaiieucy and warmth of his personal attachments. His benevolence stun tine, ".ucceeded him iu the post of secretary, iiuil accompanied 
was great, and ho was a kind friend and benefactor to tho needy votary William III. to England in tliat capacity iu 1688. Tho subject of this 
of Hcieiicc. article, his second sou, from his boyhood slibwed an aiititude for 

Towards the close of Dr. Hutton’s life a subsoription was entered mathematical and mechanical studies, and in 1645 he prosecuted tlieui 
into by his friends and pupils for a marble bust, wliicli was admirably at the University of Leyden under the care of Sohooton. In 1646.18 
executed by Uahagau, and at his death was bequeathed to the Literary ho studied civil law at Breda, a course being then and there established, 
nnd PhiloHophicul Society <if New'castle, where it now is. partly under the management of his father. In 1649 he accompanied 

Besides the works above mentioned, and the papers in the ‘Trans- a count of Nassau to Denmark ; and in 1655 he visited Franca lie 
actions of the Royal Society,' Dr. Hutton was a constant contributor then remained in Holland till 1660, when he went again to l^'rancc, 
to the ‘Lady’s Diary,’ of which periodical he was euitor for many and iu 1661 to England, both which voyages he repeated in 1666. In 
years. His roniaiuiug works consist of— ‘ Elements of Conic Sections/ 1665 ho was invited to Franco by Colbert, where he remained from 
8vo, 1787 ; ‘ A Course of Mathematics, designed for the Use of Cadets 1G66 to 1681, with the exoeptiou of two trips to Holland iu 1670 and 
iu the Royal Mjlitary Academy/ 6 vols., Loudon, 1798-1801, of which 1675 for health. This consideration prompted bis final return to 
several later editions have appeared; ‘Uncreations iu Mathematics and Holland in 1661 ; ho was again iu England in 1689, and died at the 
Natural Philosophy, from the French of Moutucla/ 4 vols. 8 VO, Loudon, Hague on the 8th of June 1695. The preceding enumeration of 
1803; and some others. changes of place is almost all that can be said of Hiiygheusuucou- 

HUTl'ON, WILLIAM, was bom at Derby, of pour parents, on the uected with his philosophical fame. Condorcet iuforiiiK us that the 
60th of September 1723. By frugality, industry, and integrity ho edicts against the Pi'otestunts pocaaioued his relinquishment of the 
riiiacd^ himself to opulence and omiueuoe. It has been said of him honours and emoluments which he hebi iu France; and that ho 
that “ in many particulars of energy, perseverance, and prudence he refused to be made a special exception, we suppose to the edict 
ves to bo called tho English FrankUu,*' At the ago of seven be Incapacitating Huguenots from oiiice. His family also, uccoidiug to 
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Condoroet, were dupleascd at thie step, which may have been the 
case, sinoe his father was a strong ptirtisan of*the French. C ^iog* 
Univ./ art. * Const. Huyghens.* The same writer says it was 
reported at Paris that he wrote verses ('oascz mauvais’) to Ninon 
de T/Exiclos. 

The greater part of the works of ITuyghona which were published 
during his lifelitxie were collected into four voluuies by S'Gravesande, 
under the title of * Christiani liugeuii Zuliohomii dutu viveret Zoleuiii 
Toparchiu, Opera Vari:i,’ Lugd. Hat, 1724. But Huygliens left his 
papers to the University of lieydeu, with the x*equeHt that two pro- 
fessors, Do Voider and Fallen, would select nnd publish what they 
thought fit. The consequence was a volume entitled * Christiani 
llugeuii, &c., Opuscula Pogthurna,* AmsteiHlani (?), 1700. But in 1728 
S’Gravcsaude completed his edition of tho works printed by Huyghens 
himself, and also re-published the * Opuscula Postimina ;* this edition, 
entitled * Opera Reliqua,' was printed at Amsterdam. To these two 
works, which contain almost all that Huyghens wrote, and all that he 
publislied, with the exception of papers in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions* and other periodicals, we must add the mention of his 
correspondence, published under tho following title : — * Christ. 
TTiigcnii nliorumque Kxcrcitationes Matliematicse ot Pliilosophicip ex 
M*SS. in Bibl. Acad., Lugd. Bat., cdenle P. J. IJyleubrock,* Hag. Com., 
188>"i, &c. AVcidler also uieiitioiis a volume of posthumous works 
]mblished at Leyden in 170‘3. Wo shall presently uutice tho several 
writings of lliiyghens, tirst observing that ho occupies a most con- 
spicuous place among the iniinediate prccurfiors of Newton : had it 
not boi.'ii known that Newton was in possession of at least the main 
points of his systiMii before l(i74 it would undoubtedly have i>coii fair 
to suppose tliat tho researches of Huyghens gave most material 
suggestions to the investigator of the theory of gravitation. His 
writings seem to i'urni the natural and proper step in the chain 
between those of Galileo and Newton. 

AVe shall give tiio list of Huygheii's works in the order of subjects, 
with a short description of what is noa' memorable in each. 

I. Geometrical Works. 

* Theoivmata de Quad rat lira H^'perboles, Ellipsis, ot Circnli, ex 

date portioiiiiiu Gravitatis Centro; (|uibua Bubjiiucta est ‘Efcratriv 
(!yclometriie Cl. A’iri Gregorii a S. Vimsentio,* Lugd. Bat., IGol. The 
thoureins have mure merit than use; it is to be reinembered that they 
follow! d the Work of Gubliim.s. [Gul.DTNrs.] answer to tho 

quadrature of tho circle by Gregory of St. A'inc.-ut will be further 
noted in the articlu on that subject. 

M)o Cirouli Magnitudine inveutit. Ai^cedinit ejusdem IVoblematuiii 
quorundaui illustrium ('oustriictioues,* Lngd. Hat., IGol. In tliis 
work Huyghens gives soine new and very close approximations to the 
i(iiadrature of tho circle; he was also engaged in a controversy with 
•James Grt*gory oii this subject, fur the details of which see * Journal 
lies Sijavaii-V July and Noveniher KiGS, and M*hil. Trans.,' Nos. 717 
and 44. There are some minor geometrical writiug-s of Huyghens in 
tho * Divers Onvragea <le Math^Miiatique et tie Physique,' I'aris, IGUJ. 

II. Mechanical Works. 

* Ilurologiniii,’ Hag. I^oin., IGoS, nnd Hlorologluiu Oscillatorium, 
sive de Motu Penduloriiiii a Horologia ajitato J.)eiuuuHt.ratioii<-.s 
Geornetricii*,' I'urisiis, 1G7J5. In the first of these tracts Huyghens 
sinifily de.scribes the application of the pendulum to the clock, of 
which iniproveineut he is the inventor. The idea came to him in 
IGfiG, and the pendulum employed was the comniuii circular one. In 
the second he describes the well-known but now di-susoiJ apparatus by 
which the gooinotrically isochronous or cycloidal pendulum was | 
obAaincil. But this is the least part of tho celebrated work before j 
ua, which contains four distinct and new liiscoveries of fiist ratc | 
importance. The first is that of the cycloid being the curve ; all ■ 
whose arcs measured from the lowest point are synchronuus. Tho 
second is the invention of tho iiivolution and evolution of curves, in 
which the propo-sitioii is established that the cycloid is its own 
ovoluto. The tliird is the method of finding the centre of o-scillatioii, 
being tho first successful solution of a dynamical problem, in wliich 
couuected material points are supposed to act on one another. The 
fourth is the auuouncomcnt (without demunstratiun) of those relations 
between the centrifugal force and velocity of a body revolving in :■ 
circle, wliich were afterwards proved in the ' Priiicipiiv.’ It thus | 
appears that TTuygheus was in complete possession of the solution of 
the problem of circular motion : hud Lis mind not been pre-occupie J 
by the Cartesian system, it is must probable that be would have gone 
at least to the extent of deducing Kejjler s laws from the assumption 
of gravitation. Deuionstratious of the theorems on centrifugal force 
were fouml among his papers, and published in the * Opera Keliqua.' 
It is possible that these might have been written after ho had seen 
the *PriucipLa' of Newton. 

Tho publication of the treatise above mentioned drew on a con- 
troversy with the Abbd Catelan, in which John Bernoulli, Dc 
L'ilopital, and others took part 

Tn the * Journal des Sgavans,' February 167G, Huyghens described 
the spring pendulum, such as is now used in watches. Though there 
can be no doubt that this was on indoj^eudent invention, yet its priority 
has been questioned. 

Huyghens was one of the first who gave the laws of impact; the 
Royal Society of London had invited attention to the question, and 
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Huyghens, AVren, and AVallia sent solutions to the Royal Society about 
the aaiue time (1GG9). Thera is an extract from his paper in tho ‘Phil. 

I Traufk* for that year ; but the whole paper (perhaps enlarged) appears 
- auioug the posthumous works. 

j The treatise ‘Sur la Cau^e de la Pdsanteur’ was first printed in 
I French (Leyden, 16i)U), at the cml of the ‘Traitd de la Lumiore.' Both 
i are Latinist d in thu ‘ Gpera Htrliqua.' There are several minor I3ieccs 
I on diU'erent problems of mechauios. 

HI. Astronomiciil Works. 

‘De Saturiii Luna Observatio Nova,' Hag. Coin., 1G5G. This is a 
tract of two pages printed at the end of Borolli, M )o voro Telesoopii 
inventore.’ It announces the di-scovery of a satellite to Saturn, 
being that which we now call the fourth. This took place ou tho 
25th day of March 1GG5, and Hiiygheus iinmodiately (as was then 
common) oommuuicatoLl the following cijiher : — Admovere ooulis 
distontia sidera nostris v v v vvvv c c c r r h m h q x ; ’* which being 
transposed will make the following: — “Saturiio luua aua circurn- 
ducitur diebus soxdccim horis qiiatuor." In tho present tract bo 
explains this enigma, and adds that ho is about to publish on ilm 
Saturnian Hy^steiu. lii the meanwhile he adds another lugogryph to 
suhstiintiatu his right to another discovery ; it is os follows: - **aaaa 
aaacce r c d 1 1 c c e tj hi ii i i i il I if m m n n n nnnnnrtoooo /» j> 
tj r r 8 1 1 1 1 1 u u a u u." The explanation of this dark saying was 
given in the ‘Systema Saturniuiii,’ printed at tho Haguo in 17511. It 
should be reiuemluTed that Galileu’s teb'seopes showed him nothing 
more as t(» Saturn than that it appeared to have koiiio lateral appeii- 
dugi^s which loukeil like IiiiulIIos. lii 1G55, Huygliens had ajipiied 
himself, in cuujiiuutiuu with his older brother Cun.Mtantiue, to tho 
iiiauiilactiii'e of large telescopes. The meaning of the enigma was. 
Annul o cingitiir tenui, piano, iiusquam colncrento, ad eelipticaiii 
iiiclixiato ; that is, ho liad discovereti Saturn's ring. Tho *SyBtemn 
Saturnium' gives an account of the discovery, fixes the position of 
the ring, and explains the phenomena of its appearance and disiip- 
pearatice, &c. 'i'his work tilsu uccaHioued some controversy, now 
foigotten. It is worth while to take notice that Huyghens was pre- 
vented from looking for any more satellites by tho notion, th^'ii not 
uncommon, that the whole luiinbi^r of satellites in the solar system 
could not exceed that of tho ]>lunots. 

The ‘ CosiiiutheuroH * was passing thrmigh tho press wlien Hitygheiis 
died. It WHS printed at the Hague in 1GU8, and was twice priiiteil 
ill English, first in 1G!)8, and next at Glas^gow in 1757; besides several 
translations into couliuental Juiiguages. It defends the (.kqiernicaii 
system, and enters into a largo inmiber of Hpeciilutious on tho physical 
cuiistitutioii and probable inhabitants of the planets. 

IV. Optical Works. 

These tire— the *Traito de la LumiL4*e,’ Loydun, 1GD0, Latinisod in 
the * Opera Keliqua;’ the Diuptries, and the * Cummeiiturii do AMtris 
Figuraiidis,' botli first givoii in the posthumous works. Tlio fust 
treatise was rcpriutiid by Baron Maseres in his * Suripti>res Opticl,' 
London, It was written in 1G78, and mu-it now be considered 

as the *rriuci]>ia’ of optics. Huyghims took up the theory of undu- 
lations in opposition to that of omaiiation, wliieli was adojiteil by 
Newton. By this theory he gave a suificioiit explanation of tho pheno- 
mena of rcllexiou and relVaetioii, and also of that of double refractiuii, 
ill which Newton could not succeed ; that is, he gave an explaiiatioii of 
all tho proiiiiucnt plicuumena of optics. The iiiidulatury theory is now 
almost universally received, and Huyghens must be eousidi-rod as tlio 
founder of it ; for though Hooke hud previously advanced the notion, 
3 'et ho made no application of it to the explaiiaiiou of pheiionieua. 

Itrciiiaius to mention the treatise Katiociniis in Ludo Aloio,’ which 
was printed at the end of Schooton's * Exercitatioues Matheniaticu!,' 
Leyden, 1G57. It is the eaiUest regular treati^io on questions of 
chuueoH, and first points out the mauuer in which the expectation of a 
player is determined. Some minor writings wo leave unnoticed. 

As a philosopher, lluygheii'i is distinguished by correctness, pene- 
tration, and a freshuoss of intellect which never loft him. Before he 
was in possession of the formal diflereutial calculus ho was able t > 
supply its place. His power of acquisition lasted to the end of his life. 
He was near sixty when ho read the 'Briucipio,' and past that age 
when he began to study the Calculus of Leibnitz. At ttiat time of 
life persons seldom change old opinion'!, but Huyghens admitted tl 
theory of Newton iustautaiieuiiHly ; and lie was probably tho first 
cootiuontal })hilo8uphor who jiublishcd his adhesion to tho theory of 
gravitation, not gem rally, but after miuulu examination. 

HUY8UM, John van, burn at Amsterdam in 1G82, was the most 
eminent painter of flowers and fruit in tho l8tli century. His father, 
a picture-dealer and painter, was tlie iustructor of his sun, wlio at an 
early period re>ioived to devote himself oiitiridy to that firanch of tho 
art in which ho attained such unrivalled eminence. Every term of 
panegyric that language can furnish liai been lavished, and with justice, 
on his productions; beseems to have dived into theunysterieM of nature 
to represent the loveliest and most brilliaui of her creations with all 
the magic of her own pencil. His flowers however are more beautiful 
and true to nature than his fruits, lie is equally siiccessful in the 
accessories ; the drops of dew, the insects, birds' nests, witli their eggs 
and feathers, are all painted so as iilmust to deceive the eye. Tho vasos 
ill which ho puts his fiowers arc always frarn some elegant modelyaiid 
the bas-relief are finished witii tho same exquisite care. lie was the 
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first that painted flowers on a light ground. He is supposed to have 
possessed some hecrot in tJjo uiixiug of his colours and preserving their 
lustre. His j.ii.tiircs sold ut very high prices during his life, and are 
still held iij the highest e^tiriuitioii. He died in England in 1749. 
Four of his piutiires are in the Diilwicli Gallery. 

HYDi:, EDWARD, l^AKL OF CLARENDON, the third son of 
Henry Jlyth*, of Diutou, in Wiltshire, in nr Salisbury, and Mary, one 
of tlie diiiigliters and eo-heiresses of Edward Langford, of Trowbridge, 
ill the same t(niiity, was born at Dintoii on the 18th of E'^obrnary HioS. 
Ho was flivt iustnieti-d by the clergyman of the |iarh;b, who was also 
a Bchoolnjafter, and iifterwanls at Alngdaleu College, Oxford, where he 
was entered in Hi21. It was his fathor']|| desire to make him a cleigy' 
nniu, but by the death of his two elder sons lie was induced to idler 
Ids iiiteiitiun : the law, under theso circuinstauccs, was thought a more 
(lehiriiblo ])rolesRion ; and Edward, under the auspices of his uncle 
Niehohis Hyde, who was tr« asurer of the Middle Tcinplo, w'ua entered 
as a Htiub nt in that society. Threes several iui pediments obstructed 
his early legal studies; this weakness of his health, the habits of his 
coiripauiuiiH, and an attachrmait whitdi he entertained toiji'.ards tins 
danglitei' of Sir George Aylifle, of Grctisuham, in Wilt^hiro, whom bo 
inarrii’d in 'J'he doatli of iliis lady nix inoiiihs after their 

Tnurriagis bliglit« d the hajipy jiroHjioct^ lie had enjoyed. In j 

having bren thri:o yi’ars a wiilower. In; was again married. His second 
v»'ifc was FraiieoK, ihinghti r of Sir Thuums Aylesbury 

After his fatlier's death Hyde found liiinrclf in }H)KHession of such a 
coni])( t<siii fortune as to n iider excition in his profession, in apceiiuiary 
(lint of view, iiiiiiece-^saiy. His studies liowever were not iiegleeted : 
be devoted tbedbrenoou to tins busiuiss of tins iso i iris, and the evenings 
to taking iii»'trnctioiis and otlior legal eiuploynieut. It was his liabil 
io iliu«\ not in the Temple Hull, as most of the other students were 
accn^^onn^d to ilo, but with Home of the many eminent friends whom 
his aliditio.i and increasing rispuiatlon Jmd attached to liirii. 

In the spring of Jdiu iio csomm uced lii.s political career: heswas 
ruturnisd to parliament by tlie constiiizencicH botli of Sliaf Lea bury and 
WooLton J hi set. and inaile Lis election io servo for the latter. The 
ipii stion of granting the supply dcuiaiided by the king fonnetl the 
priiK-ipal bubjeot of dise^^sioll, Hyde argued in favour of a grant, 
but was Biiccesfefnlly oppobi d by Hampden. Tlie king dissolved this 
moderate and wdl iiicliued ]iar1i;uneut twenty-two days after its 
aKHisiiibly. Hyde was mnned upon seven of iwenty-oius eotnniiUees 
that were appointed. 'J'ho borough of Saltash returned him to the 
Long Varliuinciit (November Hi 10), and h<s laiil aside Ids legal practices 
in onler to devote himHelf eselusively to pailiaimsutary busiucM. 

'I lic eurl-mursLarb opjircHsive court was abolisLod through his isllbits; 
ho alsoattueUt'd the ib-rpotics ‘Court of this North;* he was aetivis jii 
tlie eoiidumiuH hill of the judges* decision respi cling ship-money, and 
toi'k a bhare in the proecediug.i against Stratford, (ip to this time lie 
bad ucled with the more moilerates of the poi ular ]»arty ; but now lie 
tlioiiglit tit to dotacli himself from these fricndH. Within a w'cek after 
tins fall of Sirallbrd a bill was jiasM-d for preventing the dissolution 
of jiarJiauient without its own authority and cuuseiit. The knowledge 
that this eiicruacbmeiit on the eenstitnthui W'ould render the iiarlia- 
ijieiit iiiere pow'erlul ilian the crown probably determined him to alter 
his ]soliiic{il reurse. A eoiiverbatiou with Martin and E'ienuos, in 
wliieli these adherents of tlie pari ian lent ury j»arty expressed strongly 
demOL ratio opinions, is thought to have confirmed Ids iletcnninatioii. 
He now gave Ids suji]>ort to tlie church, and defended the prerogative 
of the eiowu. His vuti;s and speeches soon attracted the attention of 
the court; ho was summoned to a private coufore.neis wdtli the king, 
and leeiived his thanks for this scivice he had reiidonsd him. lie 
daily iiuro.o ed in favour at court. An answer wdiieli lie wrote to 
‘ The Remonstrance* was adopted ami piiblisliL'd by the king in Ids 
own niune ; and so hcubiblo was Chaihs of the importance of tlds 
papir, and its authors utility ti> his cause, that he ofl'eri'd to make him 
his solieitor-general. Thu otlico was declined, but a request that 
accoijijianiud the ofler of it was complied with, and Hyde eonsontod 
to meet freijuintly with Lord Ealkland ainl Sir John V3idej». ]»por to 
cousull on the king s aifairs, and to conduct them in iiarliament. 

Jt may be tliouglit that because the king had ])ramised to tako no 
st* p witliout the advice of th' sc three eouusellors, they are in a great 
degree re- puubiblc for Ids conduct ; but tins is not the case: Charles 
sometimes acted w ithout their consent and without their knowledge 
on the modt important oocabion.s. E'or instance, in the attemjit to sei^'u 
tho five mtuiibeiv, his advisers were wholly ignorant of his iutcijtio;i, 
and ro displeased and dejected by its perfidy and rash ness, that | 
Ciareudou writes (‘Hist. Ueb.,* \ol. ii. p. loo), “Tiny wore inclined 
never more to take uiion ilieiu the care of any thing to be irausaetoil 
in the liouse; fiuding already that they could not avoid being looked 
upon as the iiutiiors of thobe eounsols to which they were so absolute 
btriingers, anil which they so peifeetly detested.’* 

The queen quitted Eluglaiid in lGi2, and Charles — as it would seem 
against Chireuiion's advice, who was fur the inakiug of moderate coiii- 
pliam-es with the popular will — left Lor.doii, not again to rei^ido there 
until he was a prii-oner. Hut although Hyde was suspected of framing 
the kiiu’s papers and the answers which hu svnt to the messages of 
tho purliumeni, aiid danger W'as to be appreb ended in case of discovery, 
ho ouutinucd to write them. Ho used inure nioderaliuu than tho king 
would have used, and indeed more than was pleasing to many Royahstei 
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It will bo seen by comparison that his papers wore drawn with an 
ability far superior both in argument and eloquence to that which wa^ 
oviucod in the manifestoes of the parliament. So necessary were his 
services to tlie king that he received a summons to repair to York, 
whither the king had retired (1G42}, as soon as he could bo spared 
from London. He escaped from the parliament with difllculty, and 
reached York by circuitous and tmus'aal routes, and continued to act 
as the king's advisor until tho civil war broke out. 

In the spring of 1043 a considerable change took place in the for- 
tunes and condition of Hyde; instead of the secret counsellor of the 
king, bo bocanio his avowed and responsible servant After ho had 
I declined the ofllce of Bucrotary of state, tho chancellorship of 11; 

' exchequer was accepted by him, and lie was knighted and sworn a 
member of the privy council. Tn this disastrous year be vainly euilea' 
voured to coiripromiso the diitcrcnces of tho contending parties 
neither the biniiinons of a parliament at Oxford, nor his subsequent 
iiogociations with tho ]iarliainoutary leaders and commisBionerK, was 
of any avail to arrest the nipld decline of the royal cause. In IGJ.'j 
the king thought fit to send the Prince of Wales into the west, and to 
name iiydu one of tho councillors to attend upon and iliroct him. On 
tho 5th of Maroli he had an interview with the king, the last timo that 
he ever saw liim, and afterwards repaired to Lristol to enter ou ilic 
functions which lie hud iixnlcrtaken. Disjiutes nud difliculties arose ; 
the ]irinee*B army was disorganised; and his sitnatiuu daily became 
more hazardous, on account of the many defeats Avliich the king bus- 
faiiied during the autumn. In Deccniber letters were received from 
the king urging the priueo’s speedy removal either io Denmark, I'Yincc, 
or Holland. JJis iidvisers liesitated about his dciiai'ture, beeausu tbero 
were dillerenccs of opinion as to where lie sliOLild bo sent : at lengtli 
danger conqirlled his flight; and Hyde and others of hi.-; suite siiilt^l 
with him, first to SciJly, iinil thence to Jersey, where he Inuilod on 
the IGth of April IGIG. After a short residence in this Island, the 
]>riDcc, persuaded by the queen, who desired to liave Idm in heriiower, 
joined her in E’taiice. Hyde remaiiit'd in Jciwy, llis Kitnation at tids 
time was mo.-jt painful; lie could not return to England because of the 
enmity of tho parlianuMit ; ho I'Vi ii ft ared an atlemjit upon Jersey from 
the purl i am cut ; and impressed with a soiiso of imminent danger on 
that account, made his will, and wrote lettors to be th livcreil to Llm 
king and the prinee alter hi^ death. Tt might be expocleil that uiidei' 
such adverse circunistances his spirits would have failed, but const r.t 
oceiiputioii sustained them ; he collected all tlii^ material.s that lie wit-i 
aide, and eomuieiiceil his ‘ History of the Rebel I ion.* 

After the seizure of tJie king his cause appeared to be desperate ; 
there W'cre Lowcvit occasionally r« vulsions iii his favour which 
Bpreavl a faint gleam of hope upon the minds of !iis ailheronts. Among 
these wa:^ the ileriertiou of 17 ships of war from the parliament to 
the ]*ritice. This event had aii iulliienee upon the jtrocecdliigs of 
Sir Edward Hydo, who receive«l orders to join I*rineu t.’lnivles. Afier 
Home fruitlcH.^ travelling in quest of Jiim, Hyde Jie.ird that he had 
sailed for the ThainoH, and procured a small vessel in onJer to join 
him. Ill -fortune awaited him; he was beealmeih and seized by 
several pirates from Ostcnil, who took him ]Iri^^om.•r, aud jduudering 
him of all his money and goods, lauded him at Ostcud. In Stqilcmbcr 
1(M8 il^’ile rejoined the prince at the Hague ; and there ho heard of 
the execution of the king. 

The disposition of the Spanisheourt towards the? youthful (7h:ii’lcs IL 
dispo.Md him to send riii emUassy to Madrid, and Hyde and Gottington 
were fixed iqxm for the iimbussadorH. In May 1G19 tho two aniba.-:- 
Hadoi*s left tlie Hague: Hyde established his wife and children at 
Antwerp, and after some dela^' lauded in Spain. Daring fiftesn 
mouths negoeiatious were carried ou, until it bceutne evident that, 
none of the desired objects would from the eiiiba.sR 3 \ At 

length the uml>:issadors received tho cummaud of the king of Spaiu 
to retire, having hulTercd iriortilleatioii from neglect, and incoiivc- 
iiience from excessive poverty. Hyde quitltd Madrid in IGol, and 
lived at Antwerp with his family until the liiitumn, when tlie king 
returned io Pari.'i. Hero ho eimtliicled the prineijial Lusiiicss of tho 
English court, colloeting for their benclit such sums us he could procure 
to diminish their pecuniary emlvimissmeiits. That they wt?re in extreme 
penury is evident from Ifyilc's coiTespoudeiice.' Ilo s.iys in lll52, 

“ I have neither clotlies nor tiro to preserve me from tlie sli.-irpness of 
the season ; *' and in the following year, “1 hiivo not had a livre of 
iiiy own these three uiontlis.'* He had also other evils to contend 
with ; the queen was his u))eu foe, and ho liad enemies striving to 
undorniine him in the favour of tho king; and ihougli the behaviour 
of tho king was frloudly, ho oiiuld not avoid being vexed at bis iudo- 
loncc and inordinate clUsipatioii. Thus Hyde followed the fortunes 
of the king, allbrding him during his exile all the service that he was 
able; cuuiliicting his aiTuirs, advldug his actions, and com posiug tlio 
quarrtds of his siijiportors. Ho was rewardt'i] with the appointment 
of lord'cbancellor, an empty title, as the king was then sitiiatod, 
]iowcrleas anti poor, yet, in all respects, tho utmost that could bo 
bestowed on him. 

The death of Oliver Cromwell revived the hopes of the lloyalists. 
During the short protectorship of his son the restoration of Charles 
became zlaily moi'c probable. “ Hyde, Ormond, Colepepper, and 
Nicholas were at this timo the four coulidential counaellors by who:'.e 
advice Charles was almost exclusively directed. Of those four l^ do 
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bore' the greatest share of business, and was believed to possess the 
greatest influence. The measures ho recommended wore tempered 
with sagacity, prudence, ainl moderation.'’ The chancellor wus a 
witness of the Restoration : ho was with Charles at Canterbury in Lis 
progress to Loudon, followed his triumphal entry to the capital, and 
took his seat on the Ist of Juno (1660) os speaker of the House of 
JiOrds ; lie alsf* sat on tlio same day in the Court of Cliaucery.*’ He 
i\daiiied the office of cliancellor of the exchequer until the king could 
iiud a lit person to succeed him. Thus from a powerless and poverty- 
btrickcu guardian of an exiled king he suddenly rose to bo the first 
in jilace, favour, and authority, among the ministers of a monarch, 
v.'lio, wliile invented by the public with sovereign power, still evinced 
towards him the defereuee of a pupil." 

The part that IJydc took in the ]iriiiclpal measures that occupied 
the parliaments assembled after ibe Restoration may be h^arued irorii 
Jjord ('hireudou'a ‘ Life/ written by himself, in Air. Lister’s ‘Life of 
Clarendon,’ and ‘Luruel’s ‘History of his own Tinies.* We pass to 
the narration of an event of immecliute personal iiuportaueo and 
ill^el•eBt to tho chancellor which occurred iu the autumn of IGtiO. 
Anno Hydop his daughter, who was iu tho household of the rrincess 
nf Orange, <1 tiring a visit to the queen at Paris had contracted an 
jittaclnjiieni to the Duke of York, the result of which was a secret 
marriage, solemnL^ed in Septemher, in time to logitimatisu their first 
child, b<iru on tho 22iid of the following month. This inarriago was 
oflbnsive, not only at court, but also to the ehaucellor, “ who broke 
out,” as he tells us, into an iiiinioderato passion against tho wicked- 
ness of his daughter.” It was at first doubtful whctlu*r this unpoimlar 
marriage might not tend to diriiiiiisli tho favour and power of the 
chancellor. These doubts however were soon removed. Tiie king 
( iilcrtaiucd no suspicions of artifice or collusion on the part of Hyde, 
and to prove that lie enterhiiiieil iiciue, created liim a baron, under 
the title of Lord Il^'dc of Jliiidon. On the occasion of the coronation, 
which took jdaco in April IGGl, tho further dignity of tho earldom of 
Ciuroiiiloxi was cuufeiTod on him, and ho received from the king a 
gift of iio,ooo;. 

The ]iriuci]ial events which now took i>laeo were, tho king’s 
marriage with Catherine of Portugal, the uegoeiatiou of a loan from 
file King of I'raiiee, and the sale of J.)uukirk. Clarendon took an active 
part iu bringing each of these events to pass : li is authority and station 
reijuirod tlnit in all important matters his opinions and dccishfii should 
be expressed. ^VJlatovt^r may bo thought of his share iu tho pro- 
motion of tlie king's unhappy ujarriago, or in tho sale of Dunkirk, 
thoro can be no si coiid opinion as to his deep irulpability in saiietiouiiig 
Charles iu l»ocouiiDg a dejiuiident hoiTower from the king of France. 

The opposition of the chancellor to the king's iiierniatiou to ilomati 
Catholicism, as well as to utlicr wishes he had fornie<1, diminished his 
share of royal favour, and gave op[iortuiiity to his enemies to cabal 
against him witii a gnarter probability of uccumplishiug his overthrow, 
tliaii had ever been rea.'ioimbly entertained. Among these eueiaics 
was the Lari of Rristol, a bold, ambitious, intriguing man,, who 
Koiight to aggrandise himself at Clarciiilou's expeii-se. Pristol, wlio 
was 2 >olitically enibarras.scd to such an extent that he could only 
oxtri.'iito hiijiself by sumo desperate ell'oit, thinking that Clarendon 
might bo snei'c;sHfiilly attacked, drew up articles of iuiijcachmont, ami 
accused idru of high treason, iu the liouiio of Lords. ‘*The Lonls 
referred the ehargt^s iu the Judges; the Judges unaniniouHly returned 
nil ansvvi'i' that tlie charge liad not been regularly and legally iirought 
in, inasmuch as a charge of high treason cannot bo originally exhi- 
bited to the House of Peers by any one peer against aiiothci' ; and that 
if the charges were admitted to be true, yet there is not any treason 
in them.” “ Tho Lords resolved unanimously, that they coiicairrcd 
with the Judges. Pristol absconded, and a proelainution was issued 
for his apiu'cheiisioii ; and thus riilieulously and utterly failed this 
iiwili attempt to as^iail the character and power of Clarendon.” 

Clureiidou still continued the principal conductor of the {uiblic 
aflidrs, and such was the condition of the kingdom iu ])ulit.ies both 
domestic and foreign, tho poverty of the exchequer, the dilliouJty of 
raising supplies, the profligacy of tho court and tho king’s absolute 
neglect of butiiioss on the one hand, tho relation of England to foreign 
powers and the Dutch war on the other, that he had diiliculties of 
no ordinary magnitude to contend with. Discontent was general 
throughout the country; the war with iJolhuid w'as unpopular, and 
tho terms of peace which followed it were still more so. The^e 
feelings of irritiLtiou and <lisgust were vented upon Clurcudou, and the 
public, without regard to justice, heaped upon him the odium of every 
measure and event. 

“The war, which ho hud originally opposed,” says Air. Lister; “the 
division of the fleet, which he had not suggested ; oven the want of 
royal issue, which he could not have foreeceii (the queen having lately 
miscarried), were all laid to his charge. Old tojiics of complaint were 
revived by the pressure of a calamity with which those topics had no 
cjiiuectiou; and in tho midst of tbo^aiiic anrl rage of tho populace, at 
the alarming news that the Dutch were at Hravesend, they broke the 
wiudowB of Clarendon’s house, and painted a gibbet on hia gate, 
accompanied with this rude rhyme,— 

“ Three sights to be seen : i 

Dunkirk, Tangierv, and a barren (iuccii.“ I 

Tbo vulgar Velief that ho had appropriated to his own use the | 
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revenues of the state was fostered by a staudiug eyesore, a magnlfloent 
house that he had built, and which in derision was called Dunkirk 
House, Tangier Hall, and such siguifleant nicknames. At court the 
king's profligate associates used all tlio means in the<r power to footer 
and nourish his long-conceived dislike to hi^ priuoi|)al counsellor ; aud 
by tho persuasiou of Lady Ciistloinaine, lluckingham, tbo cbaucellor’d 
greatest enemy, was restored to ofliro. The itiilu* uce of Cliirondou was 
successfully tiiiderinined : by the king’s lioiiiinand ho resigned tho 
groat seal on the 3otb of AiigiisL ; and in such a mnuui'r was ho 
licM up as an object for persecution, that it becanin evident that some 
proceeiliugs would be instituted nguin.st him. l^hu Commons, angry 
with him for many causes, but' more espcnanlly for his recommendation 
of thi'ir dissolution, mot iu October, when a resolution was passed, 
“ that it be referred to a comniitteo to i\'duco into heads tbo charges 
against tho hJarl of Cliiroiidiiu.” Sevcut'/cu articles of impeacU incut 
were drawn up, and, after some discussion, an acoU'ialioii was agreed 
upon and forwarded to the Lonks ; it was rejected however, “ because 
tho House of (.-ommons only accused him of treason in gontM*u1, and 
dill not assign or .specify any }):u’ticular treason.” U]iun Ibis refusal 
to commit, a serious contest amso bc twi exi the two liouscs; and gimt 
excitement jircvailed. To compose thortc aiiimosilicB by withdrawing 
the object of contention, tho friends of Clarendon advistal him to quit 
the kingdom. After some hesitation lie consonted to tlicir pnqai'al ; 
and on the t^lith of November 1GG7, he sailed for Calais, leaving htdiind 
him an address wiitteii to the Lord.s, exeiil paling himself from tho 
charges made against him, of which his flight might otherwise have 
been thought to bo an ackuowlcdgmcni. A bill for banishing and 
disenabling Lord Clarendon was pa'sed bv the Lords on the 12th of 
Uecouiber, and by the Commons on the l^^th. .Ity tiii:^ bill, unless lie 
returned and surrendered himself before the 1st of I^’chruary, ho was 
to he banishecl for life ; disabled from ever again holiljng any oilicu; 
subjected, if he after wards ridurned to England, to the penalties of 
high treason ; and rendered incapable of ]}ardon without the consent 
of the two Houbos of Parliament.'’ 

The public life of Clarendon was now at an end ; he w’as permitted 
somewhat reluctantly by the king of Fiance to reside within his 
kingdom. At Kvreux ho narrowly esenpod assii'^sinatioii at the hands 
of Home Kngii'^h sailors ; from Kvreux lie went to iSourbou, thiukiiig 
to derive benefit to Ids iLealth from the mineral waters; from ilouriiou 
ho removed to Alontpelier; from Montpelier to AlouliuB, where, In the 
enjoyment of the luuiety of his children, he comniuuccd the eoiiliuua- 
of his ‘Life.’ In tho spring of Jt>71 ho procured a house at 
Rouen, which whs his lust rosidi'iicc. Repeated attacks of gout had 
eufcublod his frame and constitution, and his malady conUinialiy 
iiiGivased : at length ho cxjiired on the Dili ilay of Deeombt*r IG7J, in 
the sixty-flflh yenr of his nge. His body W'as brought to^ Kiigl.iud, 
aud, according to the Htaiomeiit of Anthony Wood, was buried on tho 
north side of Henry VII.’s chajud in Westiuiiibter Abbey, No iiioiiu- 
iiiout has been erected, and no iuscri[>tioii marks tho fdace of interment 
A statue of him has liow'ever bcou raised in that imrl of tho new 
[laloce at AVestiuiiiHter known as St. Stejihon’s Hall. 

JSy his Hceuud wife, who died in 1GG7, at the time that diflicultics 
were multiplying around lier husband, ho liad six cliildriui, four sons 
and two daughters. Henry, tho second carl of ClurciiiJoii, died in 
17Gfl; Law'rciico, created earl of Jiocliester, died in 1711; Edward 
and James died unmarrjed ; Anne iiiaiTioil James, duke of York, and 
was tho mother of (>ueeu Mary ami tiiieoii Anne; France.-i was married 
to Thomas Kcightly, of ilertiiigfordbury. 

Clarendon's abilities wore great. As a minister ho was wanting 
more in courage and ilrmncss than in sagacity and forodght : it was 
his “ diHpor*iliiiii to bo too inindi Goutoiitfd wiili tcuiporiiry cxjie- 
dionts and to be too little mindful of remote coiiscqucnees.’' Ho w'as 
pure according to the standard of the times, ‘’ile had one great 
merit,” says Air. Lister, iu his stiidi'*d and careful ehariif;tcr of this 
great man, “rare aud valuable at all times, but peculiarly so at such 
a period as the Restoratieii. Ho wais not disposed (except perhaps 
when tho interests of the church w'cro concerned) to govi’ru iu the 
spirit of a partisan. He iiiiucil at appearing, not tho 1*. adt:r of a 
political faction, hut the minister of the iiatioii — a minister to ^ whom 
royalist aud rejniblicaii might cqii.'dly look up for justice. His 
industry was remarkable, and of his oratory J*ep\ssay8 (vol. iii., p, G2), 

“ 1 aiu mad in love with my lord chancellor, for ho do comprehend 
and speak out well, and witli the greatest easiness and authority tliut 
I ever saw a man in iiiy IP.c,” 

As a jutlge there are hut scanty materials for tho c.^tiinalion of liis 
character : tho judicial functions of a chiuicidlor were at this time 
t’ery subordinate to tho political ; high legal attain iiicnts were not 
amsidered e.'Sciitiid qualifications. W'o ilo not find that ho was 
legligent of the duties aud iiu]irovoiueiit of his ^•^llrt. 

In private life lie W'hh a warm and constant frirml, and strict 
fliserver of moral duties, in an age when vice wiis openly count uiaticed 
Uid preferred, llaughtiiiess and irritability of temper wi re his prin- 
:ipal failings. In his ‘ History of the Rebellion,' and in his ‘ Life ' 
of himself, there arc many iiiaccuracitis. In the latter ho ajipcars to 
have trusted chiefly to tho recollection of a somewhat fallacious 
memory. We must refer to Air. IJster's ‘ Life of Clarendon * for an 
account of his writingB. (Lister, Zi/c o/ Clarendon ; Life of Claren- 
don^hy himself; Ruruct, Own Times; Dlarks of Evelyn and Fopys.) 
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HYDE, SIR NICHOLAS, waa appointed chief juatice of the King'a 
Dench in Tie waa tbo uncle and preceptor of the firat Earl of 

Clarendon, whoae wind he had groat abaro in forming, by proposing 
daily to him legarqneHtions fur aolution. Ho owed'hia promotion 
to the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, who having employed 
him to draw IiIm succesaful anawor to the impeachment of the Hoti^e 
of Coniiiioua, afterwarda procured him to be appointed chief juatice, 
when Sir Randiilph Crowe waa removed from that poat in oonaequence 
of Ilia lukewarmnesB in advancing a loan which Cliarloa I. attempted 
to raifie without the authority of parliament. 'J'lie most important 
trial upon which Sir Nicholas Hyde pretddcd aftf^r hia elevation to 
thf)^ bench wm the ono in which Ilollia. and Valentine were 

iuiHctvd for forcibly holding down iA^is chair the speaker of the 
I louse of Commons, at tho violent ohuio of the parliament of 1G27. 
The court refused to allow to the priaonera their Habeas Corpiia, and 
infliotud finea upon them of conniderahle amount. This coiuluot (Sir 
Nicholas Hyde’e curious apology for which may bo seen in Rush worth, 
vuLi. p. 401) waa afterwards voted by the lung ])arliament a delay 
of justice. He died at his aeat (Hinton Lodge), in the parish of 
Catherington, Hampsliire, on the 20th of August 1031, aged lifby-nino. 
Four of hia letters aro extant in the Bodleian library. A beautiful 
full-length marble efiigy of him still exists in the <ibseui'e pariah church 
of Outlier iiigton. Ho waa succeeded iu hia estate by bis son, 

LAwnKNCR Hviii-:, who became principally remarkable for tbe 
poraotinl share which he had in furthering the escape of (Charles If. 
after tho battle of Wore* ster. The king in hia metnoniblo wanderings i 
was couceiilcd for a night at tbe house of ono of Mr. Hyde's tenants. I 
But an this tenant waa too hot-headed ii royalist to be safely intrusted 
wdtli tlie secret of his guest's quality', tiie king was accordingly passed 
off as a roundhead, and w’aa iu that chiiractor compelled to drink 
wlnit must then have appeared hopeless success to the royal cause. 
After Home diiliciilty Cbiudes was withdrawn from the man's house 
by Lord Sonthamjiton and Mr. Hyde, and l»y thc?ni safely conducted 
tbe next dsiy to Shorehurn, Avhore they succeeded in procuring a 
passage for him to Fecamp. The circumstances arc told in detail in 
a iniinuHcript written by Mr. Hyde's cousin Colonel Goimter, hiinsHlf 
an^ actor in the events. This manuscript is nenv defiositcd in the 
British Mnsoutn, and contains the only authentic account of the 
escape of the king. Lawrence Hyde was M.1*. for WiriuhoHier aft*T 
the RestorMtion; he married tho only daughtor of Sir John (Ireuville, 
the itegodator between General Monk aiicl Charles 11. for tho restora- 
tioii of the king ; and died iu 1 082. 

HYDE, THOMAS, was born on the 2!)t1i of Juno 1030, at 

Billingsley, near Bridgenortli, in Yorkshire. He received his Urai 
iiiHtriictiou in the oriental languages from his father, and afterwards 
siiiflied them under Wlieclock, [trofessnr of Arabic- in the University 
of (yUtiibridge. Ho only remained at Cambndgo about a year; and 
afterwards went, at the age of seventeen, to Jjondon to iiaaist Walton 
in editing tho I'olyglott Bible ; he transcribed for this work, in Poraian 
letters, the Persian translation of the Pentateuch, which had pre- 
viously been iniblislied at Constantinople in liel>rcw ebariOcters, and 
also translatod it into Latin; he also nsslBied iu the correction of the 
Arabic and SSyriac versions. In l(ir»S lie eutered Queen *b College, 
Oxford; in lO&ll W'lis appointed under-] ihrariaii of the Bodleian Library, , 
and ill lOOo principal librarian. In 1000 he became a pi*cbcn(hiry of \ 
SiSulisbury ; iu 1078 archdeacon of Glonroster; and in 1082 took thi ' 
degree of D.D. On the death of Pocockc, in 1091 , Hyde was appointed 
Lnudian professor of Arabic, and not long sifterw.irds Regius professor 
of Hebrew and canon of Christchiitoh. He resigned the libnirianship 
of the llodleiau in 1701, and died on the l«th of January 1703, in bis 
sixty-ciglith yt ar. Ho was interpreter of oriental languages during the 
reigns of ChaiUs IL, James II., and William HI. 

Hyde pfjRsesHed an accurate knowledge of ivlmoft all ibc Asiatic 
languages wliieh were at that time accessible to Kuropean scholar.^. 
In addition to Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, Arabic, &c., he was also 
acquainted with the Malay and Arinouian lungutiges, and was one of 
tbe first Europeans who acquired a kiiowlt-dge of Chinese, which he 
learned from a young Chinariiaii called Ohiufo-coung, who had been 
brought to ICiirope by tho Jesuits. His most celebrated work, entitled 
‘ VettTum Pcsrsjirutn et Magorum Religioiiis Historia,* Oxford, 1700, 
re])riiited ill 1700, displays an extraordinary acquaintance, considering 
the time in which he lived, with oriental languages and literature. Of 
his other works, tbe ino.-t important are — *Tabu1sn Sicllarum Fixaruni 
ex Olweivatioue Ulugh Tseiglii,' Oxf., 1665, with a learned commentary 
on the different names of the stai-s among tho Greeks and orientals ; | 
* (Juatuor JOvongelia et Acta Apostolorum, Lingua Malaica caractoribu!; ‘ 
Kuroprcis,' Oxf., 1077; 'Epistola do Mensuris et Ponderibus Serum 
sivo Sitieusium,' published at tbe end of Dr. Bernard's book *De 
Mensuria et Ponderibus,' Oxf., 1088; ‘Do Ludia Oriexitalibus.’ Oxf., 
1094. All the works of llydi*, witli tho exception of the*Veterum 
Persarum et Magoruin Religiouis Higtoria,' were republished by Gran- 
ville Sharp under tha. title of ‘Syiitngmu Disscrtationuiu quas oliui 
Hyde separatini eilidit.' Oxf., 1767, 2 vola. 4to. lii this edition Sharp 
has printed several of Hyde's works which had previously been 
unpublished,, and has also given a list of many other works which 
have never been publiBbcd, amongst which he mentions translations 
in Latin of Abulfeda, Abdullatif, and the history of Tamerlane, and 
dictionaries of the Turkish and Pei’f'ian languages. 
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HYDER ALT is well known as the ablest and most foriuidablo 
enemy of the British power iu the East Indies. He was a soldier of 
fortune, who began his career in the service of the Raja of Mysore iu 
1749, and, a-ocndiiig step by step, reached in 1759 tho rank of 
commander-in-chief of tho Mysorean troops. The raja however was 
but a puppet: aud after one or two turns of fortune, ITyder not only 
establUhod himself firmly as prime minister, but pensioned off his 
master with three lacs of rupees yearly, and became in 1761 the undis- 
puted ruler of Mysore. From this moment he applied diligently and 
Biicoessfiilly to the increa-se of his power. His encroachments led to 
an offensive allianco between the Mahrnttas, the Nizam of the Deccan, 
and the Company ; but he found means not only to break up this 
confederacy, but to engage tho Nizam in war against his late friends 
the British in 1 707. This war was carried on, little to tbe advantage 
of the English, for two years, when at last Hyder, by a bold and able 
stroke, )>laced himself iu a condition to prescribe terms of peace. Hu 
drew the British troops to a considerable distance from Madras, aud, 
availing himself of his groat superiority in tliat arm, he put himself 
at the liead of 6000 horse, and marching 120 miles in three days, 
suddenly appeared at the very gates of the capital Fort St. George 
indeed might have defied his cavalry (or ever, but tlie rich villas of 
the neighbourhood, the town and its mercantile wealth, lay at his 
m<'rcy ; aud the presidency felt compelled to negociate a peace, of 
which the chief conditions wore a mutual restitution of conquests and 
an alLianee in defensive wars. 

This treaty was not very well kept by tho British. In 1770 the 
Malirattas invaded Mysore, aud reduced Hyder to great difficulty. He 
earnestly besought assistance, but obtained nothing beyond neutrality; 
and in 1772 was obliged to conclude peace on disadvantageous terms. 
In 1774 the divisions of the Mahrattas gave him an opportiiuity of 
recovering his losses, which he diligently improved; and between 
that time and 1 778 he had done much to restore order, improve tho 
revenue, aud increase the strength of Mysore. 

In 1777-78 fresh disturbance from the Mahrattas led him again to 
seek help from Madras, llisgnst at a second disappointment, stiinii- 
lated by the influence of the French, of whom he bad many in Jiis 
service, and with whom, so long as they retained piMsessious iu ludia, 
lie was united by mutual Jealousy of the British, with other grounds 
of (liscuiiteiib and alarm, induced him iu 1779 to form a second aliiaucc 
with tho Nizam and the Mahrattas. Little or no preparation had been 
made by tlio Madras presidency, when in July 1780 Hyder burst with 
a vast army into the Caruatic. Tho open country was ravaged aluiust 
to tlie walls of Madras, and as the peasantry regarded the British as 
oppressors, he had always minute information us to the motions of 
tbe British troops; while they, on the other hand, found great difficulty 
in gaining trustworthy intelligence. During 1780 and the following 
year the war on the part of tho British was chiefly defensive. Hyder 
endeavoured to avoid pitched battles, and to surprise and cut off 
detachments; and meanwhile ho siicceedrd in taking several of the 
nioHb important towns and fortresses. His enormous superiority in 
numbers and cavalry gave him tho entire command of the country, 
which after two campaigns was so entirely wasted, that want of pro- 
vi?*ioiis ill the autumn of 1782 reduced the army, tho garrisoned ])iaees, 
and Madras itself, to great distress. I'eace was offered by tbe new 
governor of Madras, Lord Macartney, but Hyder declined hit* overtures. 
Tbe war tberefore continued on the same footing during the fullow'iug 
year, uatil iu the autumn Madras was reduced to u frigiitfiil state of 
fciinine; in short, tho entire ruin of tho presidcucy semned at Jiand, 
when the death of Hyder, in November 1782, relieved the English 
from a danger which his talents only had made formidable. 

Hydor's hon and successor, Tipjioo, inherited tlie resentment but 
not tbe ability of his father, lie found it expedient to evacuate tho 
t'arijutic in 1783, iiiid iu March 1781 cuiicludcd peace on tho terms uf 
a mutual restitution of conquests. 

(Mill, J/Uttyrif uf lirUimh India.) 

HYUFNUS, UAIUS JULIUS (written also Higinus, Hygcuus, 
ITginus, or Igiiius), a freed man of Augustus Ciesar, a celebrated 
grammarian, and a iricncl of Ovid, was, accon.ling to some, a uutivo 
of Spain, but according to others, a native of Alexandria. Ho was 
placed by Augustus over the library on the ralatine Hill, and also 
gave instruction to iiumcrous pupils. His works, which wei'e nume- 
rous, are frequently quoted by tho ancients with great respect. The 
principal appear to have boon ‘ J )e Urbibus Italicis;' ‘De Trojaiiis 
Fauiiliis ; ' ‘Do Claris Viris; ’ ‘Do Proprictatibus Deurum ; ’ *De Diis 
PeiiatibuB ; ' a Commentary on Virgil ; and a treatise on agriculture. 

The works mentioned aliove Lave all been loit ; those which arc 
extant, and are ascribed to Jlygitius, are more jirobably the writings of 
Hygiuus Garmmaticus who lived iu or shortly after the reign of IVajan. 
These are : — 1, • Pocticon Astroaomicou,' libri iv.,* Fcrrar, 1475 ; 2, 
*Fabularuni Liber,* iiascl, 1535. Another collection of 234 fables is 
also attributed to Hyginus ; 3, part of a treatise, ‘ De Castrametationo,' 
published by ScriveriuB at the end of his edition of Vegetius, 1607, and 
by Scheel together with the treatise of Polybius ‘ On the Homan 
Camp/ Amst., 1660; 4, ‘De Limitibus Ooustituendis/ edited by 
Uigaltius, 1613, and by Goosius in tbe ‘Rei AgruricD Auctoros,’ 1674. 
Some go<^ critics are still inclined to ascribe the ‘ Poeticon Astrono- 
micou ’ to CoiuB Julius Hygiuus. Tbo researches of Cardin^ Mai have 
however shown that there wore probably other writers of tho same 
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same, and it is by no means clear to which of them the various works 
really belong. 

HYNDPORD, JOHN CARMICHAEL, Third EARL OF, a Scottish 
nobleman of some diplomatic ceLjbrifcy in the reign of Geoige 11., was 
born in 1701, and snooeeded to the family honours in 1737. He 
represented, as one of the SixfcoHfi Peers, the Scottish nobility in 
soveral parliamoiits, neted for two succ’-'SHive years (1730, 1710) as 
Royul Cominissioner to the Qoiieiul Assembly of tbo Church of 
Scotland, and held the dignity of lord-lien tenant of the county of 
Lanark, in tho upper district of which the family rsiates were 
sitiinted. iiis diplomatic life began uj>on tho occasion of the seiznro 
of Silesia by Frederick tHo Oi^at in 17-11, when his lordship was 
deputed envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the Prussinii 
court. In this mission ho succeeded iu effecting an accomnicidatiou 
l)etwecii tiiat unscrupnlotis prince and the ICni press- Queen Maria 
Theresa, by a treaty eon dueled thci following year at Hreslau. So 
sensible were the contracting parties of the value of his Jordshixi's 
inediation and servic-'s, that by a grant from the King of Prussia, 
ratified subsequently at Vb'iina by tins empress-queen, he was per- 
mitted to fiHsurue, in addition to the family armorial bearings, the 
Silosiun eagle, with the motto “ex bene lucrito,” and was moi-cover 
lionoured by lii.s own king w*ith the national decoration of the f>rdor 
of the Tliistle. At Ilerliu he became acquainted, through tlie intro- 
duciiou of l'’rcderick, with tlic famous liaron Treuck, who gratefully 
acknowledges in his ‘Memoirs* tlie “parental trouble" which his 
lordshi]) took iu counselling him and xiromoting his interests when 
they mot some years after at Moscow. In 1744 J^ord Hyudford was 
sent ambassador to Russia, where ho bceaitiu a groat favourite with 
tho ICmpress J^lliKalx^th. who took an active ]iart iu behalf of Maria 
Theresa ; and he was highly instrumeiital in bringing about, iu 17LS, 
the peaces of Aix-la-( 'hapdie, which t-.-rininated what is known in 
history as tlio war of the Austrian Sncccssiou. In this mission his 
lord.^ hip continued till the end of 1749, and on ins return was con- 
stituted a privy coumnllor and lord of tho bcil-cliamber. In 1752 he 
was sent to the court of Vieniifi bn liis third etiihassy, with which, 
aft<n' a few months, his career as a diploinatist terminated, though h<- . 
did not altogether withdraw from political life. In 17dl he received | 
a fiirbher mark of tho king's cstoeiii iu the appointment of lord vioe- 
admiral of Scotkiud. After his return from Vienna his tiino was 
divided between J^ondou and the fimily scat at Carmicha-d, in the 
vicinity of wldch tlie incTiiory of tho ' amhassador ’ is still cherished 
with aliiiosi filial n gard hy the desc< jidants of those who beuotited 
by the iiiiiiiiiicciico and public ispirit which lie ttevor ceased to inauifcst 
iu pi'oinotiijg the iiiteivsis of liis county, liuring his whole lifetime, 
ami ]»arti(*nlarly his latter years, his alteiition was unrcmittiugly 
devntod to his ci^tafo'i, whi<'!i ho euhanceii in value hy extensive 
inqirovemoiits, and eiil irgod by judicious iiiirchases and advaiitugcoiis 
exchanges, lie died iu 17(17, leaving no iH.sue. His ofHcial corres- 
Xmiidoncc*, extending to twimty-tJircc volumes iu manuscript, is now 
deposited in tlie llrin.sh Masoum, to which it was secured by xmi’chaso 

Ji VPA'I I A of Alex.'imlria wa.-^ tin- danghlcr of Tlioon the younger, ' 
by whom s!jo \v:im in:^tnictod in m:itiie.maties and jfhiloMopliy. JAko her '■ 
f.iihiT, she prnfivseil Ih'i old heathen doctrines, and she was regarded J 
as one of their most eloquent advoeiiios. Ho eniinout <lid slio become j 
iu the ancient ]»hilosO]ihy, tliat in the early tlie .'llh century ; 

hIic imhlicly lectured on Aristotle and Plato, both at Athens and ' 
Alexandria, with immense siicecss. At Alexandria slio x>rcHiilcd over ; 
the iKMiqdatonic school of Plotinus, and attracted a large iiumlicr of r 
stmhmts. J»ut it is her miserahle fato, far more tliaii her extraordinary i 
ability*, which Jias preserved her rnoinory. AVe give the narrativo of 1 
the ecclesiastical historian Sucrales (frimi Wells's translation, 1709, of 
tin; Latin of Valcsius) ; and his simple manner of relating, in all iU 
enormity, a circuiiistance wliieli it was so much tho interest of his 
Xiarty to conceal, or uL least to soften, Tn:-:;)it have been a lesaoii to his 
successors iu tbo task of wi-itiiig Jdstory : “There was a womim at 
Alexandria hy name Hypatia. Slio was daughter to Thctui tin? j 
jibilosopher. She had arrived to so eminent a degree of learning that . 
she excelled all tlm philosophers of )ier own times, and succciMled in { 
that IMatonic school d(?rivod from Plotinus, and expounded jill the 1 
X»rt*-ctipts of x>hilosopliy to those who would hear her. Wherefuio, all 1 
X^crsoiiK who were studious about xdiilosoxdiy liocked to her from all ; 
l^arts. I'y reason of that eminent c:onlidcnce anrl readiness of ex pres- ; 
sion, wherewith she liiul aoconipli^dicfl herself hy lier lt;arniiig, she 
atldres'cd frequently even (o the magihlratea with a singular modotty. 


Nor was she ashamed of appoariDg in a public assembly of men, for 
all persons revered and admired her for her eximious modesty. Envy 
armed itself against this woman at that time ; for, because she had 
frequent ooiifereiices with Orestes [^e prefect of Alexandria]^ for this 
reason a calumny was framed agaiust her among the Christian popu- 
lace, as if bile liiudored Orestes from coming to a reconciliation with 
tho bisliop. (kirtaiu persons thoreforo, of fierco and over-hot minds, 
who wore hnadod by ono Potior, a reader, consxdi'ed ugaiiist tho woman, 
! and observed her returning homo from some {dace ; and having pulled 
her out of bei* chariot, they dragged her to tlie church named Cmsa- 
reuin, whcjro ibey stripped licr and murdered her. And wlioii they 
bud torn her {dcceineal, they CM^d all hcT members to a place called 
Cinaron and consumed thorn iimh fire. This tact brought no small 
disgrace upon Cyrillus and the Alexandrian Church." 

Cyril’s alleged share iu this horrible murder, and some other ])ar- 
ticulars connected with it, arc noticed under Cvuiu Tho death of 
Hypatia occurred iu 415. Datiiascius (the autlior of tlm * lAfe of 
Igidorc,’ in Photius) says that Ilypatiu was the wife of this Isidore, 
and that Cyril was the instigator of the murderers. Some iiarticii- 
lars are added in Suidas ('TTraria), who states that liy^iatia wrote 
commentaries on Hiopliantus, and the Conics of Apollonius, and also 
an astronomical canon. The story of Hypatia, as will be remembered, 
ha.s been made the subject of a novel by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

HYPERPDES, or IIYPK'RIDES, an Athenian orator, a coutom- 
jiorary of Demosthenes, and one of tho ten from whose wiitiugs tho 
Lexicon of Harpocratiou was formed. According to Arrian, liyjioride.<3 
was one of the orators whom Alexander demanded of the Athenians 
after tho destruction of Thebes ; but tho list which the author of iliu 
‘Life of Dcinostliuuos' (attributed to Plutarch) gives as tho most 
trustworthy, docs not contain tho name of Hyperides. Ho was engaged 
in the Lamiau war, which iinmediati-1y followed the death of Alex- 
ander (n. c. and ho spoke a funeral oration ovor those who fell in 
the battle, which was highly commundod hy aiitiixuity. A coiisiderablo 
fragment of this oration is preserved by Stohu'us. (Sorrn. 123.) In 
n. C‘. 322, ilyporides, with Demosthene-i and others, having lied froiri 
Athens, was condoirtned to di^ath, and the sontoiico was airriuJ into 
cfl'oct by Antipatcr. (Arrian, ‘History of Aloxiiiiders Successors, ’ 
Photius, c. 92.) 'J'hose tivo great orators, who liad been in their life- 
time both frii-nds and eiimnies, ilied in tho same j’car. Thorn is no 
extant oration of llyperidos, l'h« critics of antiquity unite in the 
highest eulogiuiris of llypnidns as an orator. Dionysius of lialicar- 
nas^siis, ill liis remarks on J.)inarchus (c. .0, i^c.), charueterises hU atyl-i 
as marked by itxoollences of the hi ghost order. 

IIYRCA'NIJS, tlOJIM, one of tho Asmonroan rulers of JndaM, 
succoodod his fallier Simon in the high priesthood, n.(.\ 135. Ills 
father and his two elder brothers, .Tudas and Maitathias, wm*c troachur- 
ously murdered at a feast by Ptulennciis tho son-in-law uf Simon ; anrl 
it was with great dilliculty that ilyreatms, who was not Avilh them 
when they wore murdered, escaped to Jerusalom. During the first year 
of It is reign 134) .reniHalum wai besieged by AutiochiiH Sidntes; 
and after a long siugc Hyreaiiiis was oblii^ed bi submit. Tli-i Avails of 
.ieriii^alom wen? destri^yod, :iinl a ti ibut(j iiupo.'-ed upon tho eii.y. 
Hyreanus aftei-ward^ accoinpaiiiei] Antioohiis in Ids rx]>eilitiou against 
the ] ’art Ilians ; but returned to Jurii.^:doiji before tho defeat of this 
Syrian army. After tho defeat and doath uf Autiouhus, n.o. 13n, 
llyrcaniis took several cities belonging to the S^u'ian kingdom, and 
completely establishod his own iud exam den cc. Ho strungthonoiJ his 
XKiwer by an aJliatico Avith the UoinaiiB ; and extended his duKDiiiions 
by tho coiiqiiesL uf tho IduniicauS, whom ho coiiipolled to suhniit to 
circuiucision and to observe tho Mosaic law ; and also hy taking 
Samaria, which Lo lovellisd to the gt\)uud, and Hooded the spot ou 
Avhich it had stood. Tho latter xiart of his reign was troubled by 
disputes between the Pharisees and Saihlucccs. i Lyrennus had origi- 
nally belonged to the Pharisees; but liad quitted their {^^rty in 
consequence of an insult li(> received at an eiitertainmimt from lAleasur, 
a xier.'ron of iinportuiico among the PiinrJsecs, J’y uniting iiiiuself 
to tbo SadducccK, IJyrcauus, notwilLstandiiig the boneljt.s Jie had 
conferred uj»on his country by Jiis wise uiul vigorous govcninient, 
became very unpopular Avith the common people, who were for tho 
most attnchcsl to the Pharj>eo.s. Hyrcaiiiis died n.c*. 109, and was 
succeeded by his .^oii Aristol>uhis, Avho the first of tho Asiiioiiican 
pnnees Avho assumed tho royal title. 
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I A^MRLTCHUS(Iambtjciiijs CiiALeij)ENVs),a celebrated iico-Platonist ; 

of tlie 4th century, was bora at Chaleis in dmlo-syria, and is dis- ■ 
tlnguishod by his birth -]ilaco from another of the same name and of ' 
tne ;-.amc f-chool and century, born at. Axiuiiica in Syria, of wdiom bow- 
over little is known. Jm-oui his admirers ami dibcjx>los iambliclius 
received the £1 jittering titles of “ most divine teacher "and “wonder- 
ful," and enjoyed a reputation among his contemporaries which cast 
urocs. piv. VOL. m. 


into the shailc the fame of ]ij.s teachor Porphyry, whom nevertheless 
he Avas far from equalling citlicr iu extent of learning or in powers of 
mind. Tho literary career of Iambliclius extends from tho reign of 
(Constantine tho Great to thi>t of Julian tho A]>ostate, whose cstf cm 
and favour lie obtainoJ, not only ou account uf liis gouor.al adhiu'ciici 
to and defence of the old national religion, but {larticularly for hif 
‘Life of Pythagoras.’ (‘ litmbliclii do Vita Pyihagoricci liber, Qr. t' 
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Lat., illustraiuij a L. IviLstt-ro, Acccdit Malclius uivo Porpliyrius de 
vita J'ytliaff.,' &r. Ac., Aiiistcloflaiiii, 1 710, 4to. ; Hie same by Kiessliug, 
licifizig, J.SJ.0, 2, 'J'li. iSvo.) Ju tlii.s work Jauiblicbiis ascribed to the 
Jialiati |itijloKi»ph('r iiiiruciJoiiri }io\verri and acts which might nvai, if 
not 8 iii 7 )ii>:», iJ.o HigiiH Mild woii<[(T8 OH which tho CliristiaDs not only 
i'(iiiijdr(i tli(‘ diviiiij autliority of their creed, but Htill laid claim to. 
(' lIuhl;]l^t^eit, de lambliclii riiilo^^opbi Syii Doctriiii'i ChristiansD 
qiHuii imituri .studet, iioaia,’ Lcipz., 1704, 4 to.) At this 
pei'ioil iiidiM'd the philosnpliemcrt of IhcEaBt were exerting a coiTupt 
jjiiliiciice nut only upon Chri»^tiaiiity, but alao upon ])liiloHophy ; and a 
belief in magic and divination, in xuiraculoua gifts and the operation 
Ilf c< kfTliiil agents, was universally piwalent, and found imuierouH and 
zealoiiK iidlierents, as well among bcitfikens as among (.'hristians. An 
ijijportaiit elemeui in the cicleeticul, or rather syncivtiMtic, s^'Htem of 
tJie. iieo'riiitoniHt.s was the Uiii iital dogma of eiiniuation, according to 
which tilt* souls of all ci'caiures, after ]>assiug through certain states 
and periods of piirificiiiioti,' return unto (jod, from whom they origiunlly 
eniaiiiited, and ufterwaids falling away, cunlraeteil a stain and pollutioij. 
Of such a doctrine it was a cuusequeucu to believe that a life of asceU* 
cisui and self diniial would enable the sag(^ c.'veii in this life to attain to 
an iiitimato union with iniujueuJato deity. OonsisteiitJy with these 
views lumblicliiiH nunhi the perfection of ninn's moral nature to consist 
ill u state of ronteinpliitive innocence. (‘ .1 )e Vita l*yth:igone et l*ro- 
tre]iti(-:e Oralioucs ml rhilosophiani/ lib. ii., Gr. ct Liit., cd. Job. 
Arceriiis ^J'heodoretii.s, .l'’riiiieck., lobS, 4 to.) 

From 11 m; same suiiree of mystical and visionary sjiecuhition Tambli- 
chiiH drew Ills ontological system. Jlc assorted the existence of several 
classes of s])iritiiid i‘s.scnceH, or demons, and attenifded to determine 
the motl - and occasions of Ihcir luanifcstatjon and operations, and 
lastly, iliu mean.- by wliiclL man may subjeoc. iLcin to himself, and 
employ their inllueiice and agency in the execution of hi.s own desigii>. 
iScvcral Jcgoiids aro ('xLant in which laniblichiis is <lcscril)od as actually 
oxtTcising thi'« power, ami compelling the sfiirits to obedience. Tho 
woiL on the Kg\j>tiaii in> stories (‘lie iMystoriis - Mgy]>t.ioruia lihri, sen 
li.es[iu]i^io ad rorj>hyi*ii I'^pistulani ad Aneboneiii i'rophetam,* Or. et 
l4at., i>rii'inis-a op. J’or]>h. ad Anchonciu ; ctL T. Jl. Gale, Oxford, 1(»78, 
i'ul.) is an aUompt lo show the pu.shibility of Ihjs intimate and actual 
union (SpariTi/o'/ cewfis) with the JJiviim being, whicli gives a super- 
natural elevation lo the powers of man, whieli however eniinot bo 
gained by the mere cultivatiuii of the rational powers, but by tho 
employ mont of certain secret symbol *, and furiiis, which have been 
imparled by the gods thciii.solvo.s to llioir priests, rri*ni whom only 
they arc lo bo learned. The epistle of Torphyiy to Aiiebo tho priest 
roiiliiins many doubts couoerning the ICgyptiau mysteries, which latii- 
blichus refutes by the authority of the writings of liermes and the 
philosophy of l'io1iiiu.s. The gennineiK'ss of this work however seems 
justly doubted. (Meiiier, Sludiciuin di? Libro <jui <lo Tdyst. -■Ei.'ypt, 
iimeribit.ur,’ iu the fiiurtii vuluino of the ^ Gommeututt. Scieiit.,’ 
Gbit., p. bo.) 

JJesides the works above uoticiMl of latublichus, W'e have tl'.e follow- 
ing fragments from bis t;*ii books on the 1*yt hagorcaii ^:choul and 
doclriiiLs: — Jdb. iii., ‘ I »r GeiuT.MU IMMllMunatniu iScieiilia,'' Gr., ed. 
VillolMoii in * Anetniutt. Gv.,’ t. ii. p. J.''’**, Ac., coll. I'riisii ; introd. in 
lib. iii., Maiiibl. de tuii.,' A.;., Kopenli., iVOO, dto; Jib. iv., *Jii Nicci- 
inachi Geraseni Arithmetieaiii,' Introd. et M.'e l*'alo,' Gr. et Lat., ed. 
fcSaiM. 'renniiiiiiH, Arnlieiiii, ‘Jto; lib. vii., * Theologiiitieiia Arith- 

metiecs,' I'ar., Ibid, Ito, of whicit tlic t.ieatisc *l)o fate' is a portion. 

((\>i:t!ult h'if.napri, l /V. .Sop//., pp. idO-d-, I lekb-lbi-rg, Ihdilc, 

fif.’Ti*//. «/. J'hti(is.f \vr 'J’beil ; and liitti'i*, Hmturp t*f J^hiioavpht!, vol. iv.) 

IGXA'Ti onu of the oarlr bt of tho apostolic fathers, called also 
Tiii:oi'iii>KL:i>. Atftiocli was a great seat and centre of Christianity 
from tho very eai*lie.-t time-. SU l*aul resided there uiany yeaiv, and 
brought the Ciiri diaii community iuto regular cdiurch order. Ignatius 
was <»no of the earliest siiceessurs to St. Tanl (if not tho next) in the 
presidency over this church, or in the ollicre of minister, sujicriutendcnt, 
bishop, or by whatever name the coiineciiou which the Apostlos 
and the more eminent of the early Christians bore to the churche.s 
may be de.sigiiated. IJis connection with the churcli at Antioch begun 
as early as ii7, that is, befoi^ Jorusalom was dtslroyt-il, and while still 
tle n* were innumerable persons living who reineinbenfd our Saviour 
aud tliu eii'eiim’'tanei 8 of his lile, tnicliiiigs. and death. 'Phis is inferred 
from wliut is n kiled uf him, that ho had been forty years coiiuocted 
W'ith that, church wl I (;n, in 107, the einjperor Trajan visited Antioch, 
and insUtiiU-il a viid^t ]ier.seculiou against tho Christians. Of coiirse 
Icnatius, occupying tiic most prominent station, would be among the 
lirst to butfer Ironi it. '.I'lii'y lir.-^t tried lo induce him to ahaudou his 
opinions and his chargtt, but the old man W'lis iulli.'xil le. The issue 
W'as that he was bent to Home, and there jiut to death iu a very cruel 
manner, btHiig thrown to the lions in a public s|»ectaclc, ou one of the 
great fcbtivul days of tb.o Saturnalia, the lilth of the Kulcndb uf 
January, or, acconiiug to our inode of reckoning, on the l!0th of 
December 107, according to tho received opinion, though some writers 
make tho martyrdom of Ignatius iu have oceuiTcd as late as 110. 
■Whiit little was left of the feeble old man was gathered by a few 
friends and followers, and, in the sjiirit which prevailed so geucnilly 
ill the. early ugc.<s uf the church, removiHl tt) Antioch, and pivserved 
there, us sacred relics. It t-eeins scarcely to have occuri’ed to the 
Kefonuers when they sot themselves to defame and destroy the relics 


of saints and other holy men enshrined in tho ancient churches of 
Christendom, that they were abolisliing one uf the most valuable 
evidences of tho reality of many facte iu tho early history of 
CliriKtiauity. 

lliiwcvor, better remains of St. Ignatius are presen'cd to us: four 
short epistles addreirsed to the Homans, tho IMiiladelphians, the 
StuyrmcaiiB, and lo i'olycarp. Thercs is uUo a relation of his martyr- 
dom by sonuj who were jiresent. It is this relation from which the 
facte of his hititory are chiefly, if not wholly, drawn. An English 
translation of it, its also of his four epistles, may found in Arch- 
bishop AVake's ‘ Genuine Epistles of tho Apostolic Fathers,’ Loudon, 
8vo, The best editions of the Epistles of Ignatius nrtJ that con- 

tained in Le Clerc‘s edition of the ‘Patres Apostolici* of Cobelerius, 
2 vols. fob, Arasterd., 1724 ; and that included with tho opistles of 
Clement of Homo and Polycarp, by Jaculmou, 2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 
183b. Hilt see as lo the authenticity of the shorter epistles, and the 
intcri/oliitions in all, the valuable work entitled ‘ The Ancient Syriac 
Version of the Epistles of »St. Ignatius,* Ac., by tho Hev. AVilliam 
Curotoii of the Hritish MuBCutn, 8vo, Loud., 1845. 

IGNA'TIUS, Patriarch of ("oiistaiitinojde. The Bchisni of the 
Greek and Homan churches, which began unch?r Photius, who iiersn- 
ciited this }>relate, and usiirpi'd his see [I’liorJl's], gives iinportaucc to 
the life of Tgnatiiis. He w'as born iu 71)'.^ and was the sou of the 
Emperor IVlichacI Curopalates, and his mother IVca opia was tho 
daughter of the Emperor Nieephorus. On Hie revolt of Leo tlio 
Armenian, Michael surreiidered to him tho throiu*, which )io had 
occupied during only a yi'ur and nine iiiontiis, and embraced the 
inonasiie life. JJis sons followed tlie example of their father, and tho 
youngest, Nicetas, then aged foiirteon, changed his name into that of 
Ignatius. Tlie new emperor, iu order not to l>o disturbed in the 
]iuS8C.-sioii of 2>o\ver, separated the SLVeral membors of the family of 
Michael, and caused Ids two son.s bhistratius and N'ieeta.s to bo made 
oumicliB. 

Daring tho reign of tho three empej*ors Loo, Michaf'-l II., and 
Theophilus, they were allowed ti/ enjoy in traiMpiillity tho iiiunaRtic 
life to which they had devoted tliemselves. j^-natiii.s a'^iiiitted 
into the order of priesthood by Hasil, bishop of I’aro., in the, ilellespont, 
a prelate who liad sutlered much persecution iu r»ppusiiig tlie Icono- 
clasts, and to whom Igiistiiis was iniich attaclud. On iliu death of 
Theophilus, the Euniress Theodora was declared recent in the name 
of her son Michael 111. Hcing o]ij)oscd to the Jconoehifls, she 
baiikhed John, the Patriarch of (k>ijs 1 iintiji 0 ]»h', and c:niM'.d Meihodiiis 
to be clcctc<l iu liis ]»laco. I'onr ye ars afler, on llie dciiih of IMutliodius, 
the ])atriarchal dignity was bestowed upon Igualius, who w’as com- 
pelled to leave his monastery, whore he hml iu'ijuind a high i\ 2 >ulatiun 
for j*iety r.nd talent, and to aecejit this JK•ri^on^ hoi. our. 

He had not long enjoyed this s<^o wluu the of it. w'ji.- 

troubled by his contest with I'.ardas, the brother ol' thi* omjiress, 
wlioiii he had ex coinn luuieated on account of hi.'- i-caiuhduus < xecsscs. 
Hardub Imviug obtained considenibh; inlluencc: over the iiiind of the 
young Emperor .Michael, w’liofc vices ho tlatterod and encouraged, 
induced him to take the reins of government, nmi to compel his 
mother to withdraw to a convent, and to accept tlic vow*.'-. Ignatius, 
W'heii summoned to hmd his siithuri*y to tliis untilial lud, did not 
content himself with rfunoiistrating sgaiiitit it, but gr.ve them a stern 
refusal. He was in consequence bHiikhed to the I.^le of Terebinlhos, 
and dejirived of his beo, which h*i Inul held Ibr eleven year.s ; every 
means w'en* afterwards employed, but wdthout i:fli*(rt, to induce liim 
to resign. Photius, a eunuch related to Harda.s, and a ]»erbon of eon- 
siderabio h arning, who favoured the icouoclast.s, wss by the will of 
the em])eror, but without the consent of the cliurch, up]>ointed to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. The cuutriivcrsy of Photius with tlio 
Churcli of Homo, and its issue, are fully detailed in the aitielo 
I'lioTiua. 

In 800 Hardas was put to death; and Husil, the Alaeedouian, hecauie 
jioHsessed of tho supreme power. Onci of the first nets of his reign 
W'as to banish Photius ami to recall Ignatius, who w'as trium}>haiit]y 
reinstiiied in his patriarchal dignity ou tlie brd of November 8(i7, At 
his suggestion a Council was assembled at Coustautiuoplc, which ranks 
iu the Homan church as the t'ighih mcumenrcal. it was }>re.-ided 
over by tho if gate of Pope Adrian II., and in it Photius and his 
[lartisuub were excommunicated, and their ojiiiiions condeuixied. l<'rum 
this time Ignatius was allowed to rule the Greek Church without 
opp(»siiiun, aud his episcopacy was adorned by many (^hristlau virtues, 
and by a )>iety which long and severe persecution had chastened. Ho 
died on tlic 23rd of Getober 878, ou which day tho Grisek and Homan 
Churches still celebrate his memory, lie w'us buried in tho cliurch uf 
8t. {Sophia ; hut his remains wore aflerwrarfls traiisforrod to that of 
ISt. Michael, near the HuBpliorus. The flotails of his life, aro chiefly 
drawn from Nicetas David, who had known liiui poraoually. 

IGNATIUS LUYGLA. [Loyola.] 

lilHE, JOliAN, the most eminent of Swedish philulogisis, luid often 
called the Swedish Varro, w'as descended from n heoltish family which 
originally boro tluf name of Eyre, and settled at Wisby, in tlio isle of 
Gothland, before tlio island passed from tho .Danes to tho Swedes. He 
wus burn on tho 3rd of March 1707 at Luiid, w'hcre his father, Thomas 
Ihre, author uf an excellent Latin grammar entitled * Homa in N uce,’ 
WHS at thiit time professor uf theology iu the university. After the 
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death of Idit father in 1720^ he wns brought up by the family of hia 
mother, Brigitta Stouch, whoso father became A reh bishop of Upsnl, 
and whose brother was choi?on archbishop at liis father's death— an 
event to wiiicli there is no pnrulJel in tho eeclesiastioal history of 
Sweden, or perhaps of aii}* other country. Young Hire was sent by 
Ills grandfatlier to the (Jniversity of Upsal, on quitting which at the 
age of twenty-three witli unexampled honours, he travelled abroad 
for three years to complete his studies, passing most of Lis time at 
Oxford, Iioudoii, and Paris. JLis retum to Upsal was ffillowcd by bis 
appointment in siicicessiou to the posts of under-librarian, secretary of 
the Acndeiiiy of Sciences, professor of poetry, professor of theology, 
and finally Skyttian professor of polite literature imd political science, 
the latter one of the liigbest positious in the university, which ho hold 
for forty years. 

Hire was remarkable for vivacity as well as learning, and tin's vivacity 
led him occnsioually into serious dilllculties. Some expressions in one 
of liis disputations on the connection of iiiitural and revealed religion 
gave olVi'nire t:> several of liis colleagues, who denounced him to the 
goveriiniorit as heteiMdox ; but the authorities merely diaected that 
the lual.ters in disputt; should be made tlio subject of a public acaili' 
mical discussion, in which Hire gaincil a complole triumph. In one of 
his prdilieal dispulationn in IT-lo, MIc fVena Iiiiioccntiuni,' he advanced 
the singular dociriuc that, if a powerfui state should ileTiiiuid the sur- 
render to it of one of th»‘ Kiibj»‘i;ts of a weaker slate, witii a threat of 
hostilities in ea-^e of refusal, it would be tln^ duty of the person 
demanded to give himself up for the good of his couiiiiy, which would, 
in the wise of his oV»jcctiii;% have a right to sacrifice him for the coin- 
niou welfare. As at thi- time of the appcaraiiW! of this disputation tin? 
belief was iTciH'riil that Kussia was about to dt-rnaiid from the Swedish 
eoui'l tlic suiTcnder of roiint 'JV-?sin, wlui opposed the Uussiau Jiart}', 
it is not Bi'rprif>ing that the count lodged a conifdaiut ngiiiiist the 
profes.'or, which ended in Hire’s being eondenined to pay a tine of Tco 
dollars. This affair seems not b) have diminished the esteem in wlileh 
Till'*' wa-! In'ld so much as might have been exjieettjd. It may peilmps 
have led him to confine his alb iitioii more rxcliiaively aft<?rwards to 
]ihilology. The llivt occasion of his entering deeply into this study 
was ^i7Jgn]:ll^ The tjuivn, ririk?*. ICleoiiora, the sister and, according 
to hoiiie Sweilish historains, the miudcrcss of Charles XI 1., Iiad been 
so es])e(:ially charmed with the iricrit-! of Iho * Toady’s lAbrury/ a sort of 
* Whole Duty of Woman,’ i clite<l by Sir Uichanl Steele, that she was 
anxious to Kt*e it in Swcdisli. 'riie Aidibishop of Upsal, the second 
Steueh, on Avhoiu .-he urged the task of trau sin ti on. grew tired of it 
after getting iliiMugli a few eha]*t'*rs, and with her permission trans- 
lerr<‘d it to his nephew. Hire, in endeavouring to render StOile's 
«‘logiince=? into Swedish, found his native language less capable and 
more Hliibhorn tlian he li.-ul siijiposed it, but succeeded in publishing 
a ‘ Knintimmers-Uibliotliec * (3 vol-., Stockholm, IT’M-Jts), whicli was 
received with great approbation for the beauty of its style, Tli« 

I efleetifni:*. (Ui tli'* fctato of tin* Swedijdi Jaiiguage, which his experience 
on this orT'ii'ioii iiiflueed him lo make, were emliodied in an ‘Outline 
of Lectures' on tlie subject., wbieh was printe<l in I7oL This and 
some olln-r puldiealioris t-'o raised his reputation as a ciitie of Swedish 
that, when he ])roposed to oi;cu]iy himself in eouipiliiig a Swedish 
ghw.-ary, ■ tlio Stabis of the kingdom voted him in J7o«i ii grant of 
lb,tKMi d'ilhirs. T’he ye:ir I7fi2 was originally named as that iii which 
the work was to be given to tlie publie, and xilnm tint time had elapsed 
without its completion, the States grew so indignant that in 17t>Git 
was sfUMoii-^ly propo.-*e«l to make the professor refuial a portion of the 
money ; but tlio governmont interprised in liis favour, and finally in 
ITfil* the voliinies a]ipearcd. “With this grout work,’' to use the 
language of Haliiiblud's ‘ Ifiogruphical i lictlouary,’ “it may bo wiid 
that Swedisli pliilology in a liigher seusc began — and ended." The 
‘ fJloKsariiim Suingothicuiii * (2 vols. folio, Upsal, is indeed a 

mine from which most of iliesnceeedingjdiiloLogieal writers throughout 
Juirope have largely drawn. It coiiHisi - of an extensive alphaiietioai 
serivH of those Swedish words on which the author has remarks to 
offer, and theses I'eiriarks-, which arc couched iu cla.s.sicu1 Latin, omhrace 
inveBtigatious as to the origin of each word, and as to it=i ailinities iu 
nearly all the liiileiviit hinguagfs of Kurope exetspt tli« Slavonic, with 
which Ihro v-as nnac.juaintfd. The eloso eonimction between many 
hrimchc»oft!ioSwo<lish and Taiglish vocabuluries readers his roHearcIies 
nearly nn available and useful to an Liiglish philologist os to a Swede. 

It is ohKcrvablo however that, unless his prlntisrs have done him wrong, 
his knowledge of our language was not very accurate. Tlurre is a 
Swedish word ‘makalbs,’ moaning ‘ inateless ' or 'matchless,* which 
(Jineon (-hristiiia in a strango whim caused to bo inscribed in Orcok 
eharaeters on a modal struck at Homo, and w.hicti the antiquaries, 
taking the medal to be niicinnt, made iho subject of much discussion, 
Kirtdier Tuiiiiitainiiig that the word was Coptic. Hire, in nicntioniiig it, 
compares it with two Liiglish woiMs, which h»J gives thus — ‘ rnakelecs’ 
and ‘ peerlcs.* In s]»itG however of trifling blemi:<lics, tin? 'UlosHarium ’ 
is Ii vast monument of learning, jinlgmont, and ingenuity. After its 
publication Hire's reputation stood very high, aiul he died full of years 
and honours on the Ist of December 17^0, soon after tlie pi]bUr;ation 
of Lindahl and Obrling’s ‘ Lexicon La|>pouicum,' the first dietionaiy 
of the Lappish language, to which lie contributed an excellent preface, 
which is enlivened with flashes of humour. 

Ihre was twice married, and the circumsttuices of Lis first marriage 


arc often related aa a proof of liis youthful vivacity. 'Walking out with 
a fellow-student wlien at the university, they saw a n^marknhly hand- 
some young lady driving past in her carriage, and Hire laid a wager 
that ho would contrive to kias her. The method ho adopted was 
simply to go up anil stop the carriage, and, getting on the foot-board, 
inform tlio liwly of iho wager he had laid, and entreat her not to make 
him lose it. JUi was a very handsome man, tho Indy blnshod and 
complied, and a fow years afterwards shobccauic Ins wife. J lis second 
wife, whom ho married in 1 7-^11, survived liiiii, and dicil iu 1822 at the 
age of ninety-four. 

In addition to the works already inciitionod, T Ini; wan tliQ author 
of 45 J academical disputatiooi. Most of those were on philological 
subjects, and many of ftrst-rnto cxcellonco. A serioft ou the Mmaogothic 
versinii of tlie gospels by Idphilas, preservi d in the h-i-cmUoiI ‘ Uodex 
Argcntcus of the library at I7]).sai, was repiibli'-'hi'cl in (ii'nuaiiy by 
Biisching; and Cardinal llfai declared him to be on this «ubjc?t ** oiir 
greutiist teacher.’* Ho was also particularly puceosd’nl in eiucidatiiig 
tli« Kddo. A lexicon of tlic Swedisli ‘ 1 )iaiect.^,* which he pnhlished 
in 17(»<i, is hardly considered w'orthy of his reputation. 

J'MOLA, INNOCrVX/HO DA, a piqnl of hVaiichi, and a distiii- 
gnished painter, of tlio early half i>r the lilthc iiturv. Ilia family 
Tiarnt^ vras bVanciioci; ho was born in the latU?r part of Uk^ ITitb 
century at riiioia, wluuice his surname, but he lived chielly lit I’lologna. 
ilc painted from ir»ni> until l.OJU : Vas.iri says ho di<Ml aged fifty -.six, 
but this is ap]»are,ntly an error, or he inunt liave coniineiu'ed to paint 
when only thirteen years of age. However, aliont IfilKi, ho wan placed 
with bVaiicia, and, according to Vii.s;iri, he rtudied also with Alberti- 
iielli at Floreiioc. In LM7 he produecd what is now coiiHidiU'ed hi.s 
iiiiLsterpiuce. It a large picture, now in the Ae.idi'nn* at llologna, 
but foniierly over th ‘ gnjat altar of S:in i\Iicliele in Iiosco, repivsentirig 
in the lowt'i* j»ai*t, tin? Archaiigcd ?,Ti(diael vamjuishiiig Satan, Saints 
l*oter and Heie thrt at tlio sides, and above in the clomls the Madonna 
and Child siUTonnded by angel-- ; tin; whole is treated much in tlio 
second maunor of Kidl;ieli(\ It has ln*en engraved by A. Marelii for 
the ‘ Piiiacoleoa di Hologna.’ There is a.Uo a vi*.ry t-n]ierior work by 
him in the cathedral of '''aoM'/.a. l»a imoIa’sHtyle is ten nod by Lanvii 
lianaclloHco, and it ap[ic:ir.-: that kcjv* r.il oJ' his works have passed for 
the works of Uall'aellc, lliat is, for works of his secoinl style. Ho was 
also a good fresco ])ainter. 

FNA, called al.-o I NAS, and TN, king of tlie Wcrtt Saxons, and one 
of the most distinguished kings of tlie hoptarehy, was tho son of 
Coiirnil, whoso descent is carried up through (k olwald, Ciitha, and 
Cutliwiu, to (kiawlin, the third king of Wessox, tlie koii of (’onrie, 
and the grandson of Cerdic, tho rounder of tlm ninnarcli^’. Tlion^ 
are some dlfliculcios however ahout this luurount of the genealogy of 
Jiia, on wdiieh see a note in Sir V\ I’nlgravc’s ‘Itise :ind l*iv»gi*ess of 
tlio Kiiglish Commonwealth,' part i., p, 4(KS. Hesiieeee led (7eadwalhi, 
but how is not known, iu lisp, in the lifidimc of his father (.'eiired ; 
for a collection of laws wiiicii lie publishetl in tlic fifth year of hi-i 
reign are st/ited in the introdiielory p;ir:igiMpli to have bren enacte<l 
with the advice of Cenred and other counsellors. 'I’iie .e laws of liia, 
wdiich are probably in great |iarli ratifications of older laws, ar^ 
Beveiity-nine in number: by Iheui. tf» ([iiote the siitnmary of Dr. 
Liiiganl, “ he regulated the arlmiiiistratioii of justice, fixed the legal 
conqieiisatioii for tTiiues, elicrked the pri vah iita* of hereditary feiids, 
placed the conquered Britiius under tiie ]»roti ction of the state, and 
oxpOKCil ami piiiiLiied tho frainls which iiiiL;ht bo committed in the 
transfer of merchaiifUro and the. cultivation of land.'* Tiie first of the? 
groat military succoosi s of Jna was acliioved again.st the people of 
Kent, who, some years before hi.s accession, had slain 111 olio, the 
brother of Ch;m]\va1la, but who, with their King Wihtred, were, in 
forced to submit to Ina, and to pay him the full irm;, or legal coiii- 
peiisaiioii, for tho luurdnr of Mollo, whicli th«; Saxon Chronicle states 
at pounds of silver, and Msdiusbury. certainly by a great ex- 

aggeration, at :fi>,0uu marks of gold. Iii7b» wc find Jii:i engaged in 
war with the Britons of Ckiruwall, under their king (fen iit or (ierainl 
(ill Latin, (Icrontius or Ceruntiiis), whom Jic finally .subdued, and 
even, it is said, conipeilcil to re. ign lii.s doniinion.i. A sub.a'quent 
contest with ('cohvd, king of Mcrci:i, wa.s tenniiiated, In 715, by tho 
battle of Wodiiesbeoi'lie, where lio.vevvr it L »Ioubtfiil which side 
olitainoil the victory. 'I'lic last years of Ilia's reign WMi-e di'tiurbcd by 
the iitioinpts of several pretenders to tho throur* — one of whom, 
called tho Atlioling (’yuownlf or Coiinlf, was Hlain iu 721 ; and another 
of whom, called Eadbyri.t, aftci' being driven from the castlo of 
Taunton, in wiiioli lie liad in the first iiiKt iiicc fortifitsl LiniHcIf, wa*< 
placed at tlioir hr7ad by r.ho people of Sussex, anil was not finally )nit 
down till 72.», after a war of more than two year.^* duration. In 72S 
Jtia, on the porsnar^ion, it is said, of his wife Llljclhurg.t, wIm* was a 
daughter of King K-icwiii, tlio prcdcccsHor of (Jcadwall.-i, ivj<ign<!d his 
crown ill the >Vit.Kiiagoiri>»t, and r dired to Homo, wli' ro Imj appears 
to have livo*! if*r a f -w months in olHcuritv, and to havL* diial ludoro 
the cxpiralioo of tho j^car, his oAvn (lc:ith !•* ing F.oon followi*d b}- that of 
liis wife. Then.* rcoms to be no trntfi iu the i-tory fold in ih«i History 
ascribed to l^lattlicw of Wcsfniin.'^fer, tliat In* ff>undi?cl an Kuglir^h 
school or college at Itomc, and esiabli:died for il.s su]iport the tax 
called first Uorncscot, and afterwards i'eter’a Pence. Ho was how^ever 
a great boiicfiictor of tho church; am I tlio abbey of Glastonbury^ in 
particular w'as indebted to him for ample augmontatiozis both of ita 
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revenuoR and its privilogcs. Hn is of courao a great favounto of the 
liiotikiHh liifltorianR; l>ut in tliia iiifltance their paiirgyries Beeiii to 
have been deserved by the real merits of Ina, both as a warrior and 
a legislator. 

INCHBALD, MRS. ELIZABETH, whoso maiden name was Simp- 
son, was the dauglitor of a SulTolk farmer residing near Bury St. 
EdmniidM. She was bom in 17f»3. Prone to i*otiianlic notions, and 
losing her father in youth, she ran away at the ago of sixteen to seek 
iif?r foriiino, ninl (indeavourcMl to procure iin engagement as an actress 
in London. Aft» r several adveiiturrs, sho obtained a ydaco in a 
conn try theatre, and soon married Mr. luchbald, a respectable actor, 
mu ell older tlmn hoi-self, witli whom she liveil for some years in 
mutual regard and coiurort, Mr. and Mrs. luchbald performed for 
four Hi>a-'oiiH ill l<Minl)nrgh, and, rft«!r an eiigagemeiii at York, went to 
France for :i time. In J77‘J Mr. luchbald died at Leeds; and in tins 
winter of 1780 81 Mrs. luchbald began to i*l:iy s/condary parti at 
(Joveiit-Uurdeu. She continued on the Htrn;e till hut always 

owed her favour with the public less to her nierils as an in •trews than 
to tho swociness of her face and inaiiner, and to the blaun lcss 
chariieter whieli she was known to maiiitahi in private lifts. Slie had 
lieguu to write draniaiie picees several ytjirs lu-fore her retiroincnt 
from the stagt* : Uie first tif thes**, a slight afttM’picta?, was acted and 
]irintc(l in 17*S1; ;ind from that tiino till 1S05 .v-he wrote plan's in 
rapid siiccc.s.-iun, proibieing iiiiietcen in all, one tif wliicli, * Lovers’ 
Vows,* is an atlaptation from Tvot/obiie. Her dramatic genius was 
not of a vci*y high class : hut sever.d of her coinedics had much 
eiicci K^‘, and one or two of them still keep their ]»l:u!0 on the stage. 
'J’lny g.'iincd for lier llie ini'iins not only of su]iporting herself with 
lionoiirahle ecoiioniy, but of making a bandsumc uilovvanco to an 
invalid sister, and of .saving a considerable .sum. Her melodramatic 
comedy of ‘Such Things .Are’ gained for Inn* more than JOii/. ; as 
much was iiroduissl by ‘ AVives an they Were and Mauls as tli(?y Are;* 
and for ‘ iOvery Oiui has TIi.s haiilfc,’ the mo.^^t strongly characterised of 
Lor plays, she roceiveil 700/. Shii edibsl, with biographical and 
critical remark.?, * The liritisii 'riioatre,* a colloction of acting plays, 
2i‘i vuls., I8O0-O ; ‘'i'lie Alodern Theatre/ 10 voU, 1800: and a col- 
leclioii of ‘ Farces, * 7 vols. Mrs. luchbiiLrs literary talents arc. best 
e.xhibilcd by her two novels, ‘A Simple Story.' fii’st |iubli.died in 
17'dl, and ‘Nature aud Art/ in ]70h*. Bi>th became extremely 
liopuhir, and deservedly so, and have been rcprintiMl in our time iu 
collectiou.«i of standard novels. Shu died ou the ist of Angu.st 1S21. 
She had written an account of her own life, but had refused an otfci* 
of 1000/. for it; and, in obodicins! to her will, it was de.stroyed afu r 
her death. But her journal, ko]>t n^gularly for many years, was 
jiroscrveil; and from it and her letters were written Mr. BoimIci/s 
‘ Mi'iiinirs of Mrs. luchbald,’ LSOo. 

* INtlEMANN, liKUNIlARIl SEVKUTN, a ]mpular Danish poet 
and roitiaiice writer, was born ou llic 2 SlU of May 17>0, at Torkild?trup, 
in the island of Falster. At the age of ten ho lost his failior. who 
was the parish-priest, luit means were found of sending him to the 
grammar school of SbigcLc, aud to the university of (\ij)(niiiag(ui, 
where in I8l2 lie won a gold medal for liis answer to the prize 
(piestioii, “ Jii Avhai ivlatioii do Poetry and Eloiiueiicu stand to each 
other r* Alrc.ady iu the preceding year he had jniblislied a volume 
of lyric poems, whieli acliievcd a sudden jiopuliiritv. A poem In six 
cantos which (i)lhiwed, * .l)c Sortc Riddcrc ' (Tlie Black Knights), is 
a mixture of ejiic and allegory, and as in its groat ]»rototype ‘ 'I'he 
Faery (iiieen/ tlio allegory was thought to injure the narrative. 
Ingcmami next tiirnod his iittentioii to the drama, and his name was 
soiiu ]ilace(l by the public siile l)y side with that of < )chleuscidiigeL'. 
His tragtalios of * Blanca ' and ‘ Masai lielln/ c.-'fieeially the former, 
were favourites on the stage, but the ilbsucee.<s of ‘^'he Shepln-rd of 
Tolusa,’ which was acted only one night, nppi'ar.s to have ilisgiisted 
the poet with the theatre, and the plays he afterwards composed were 
not intended for re] iresent alien. »Sevt ral of his dramatic Nvorks were, 
analysed with iratiHliiUM] extracts in Mr, Gillies s attractive scries of 
* Hor;e Danieu; * iu ' Blackwood's Magazine.* In a tour to Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France, wliioli liigeuiuuii comtuenectl in 18ls, 
and which ho afterwards celubraled by a voluino of versrs, ho coiii- 
]deted at Rome a drama on tlie subject of Tasso. The fortunes of the 
Italinu poet have been uitidt! the thonn; of some of tlie line»t oom]io- 
bitions ill the various languages of Europe — the ‘ 'J’orquato Tasso * 
of Gi»thc, r.yions ‘Lament of Tasso,' tlic ‘Dying Tasso’ of 
Batyushkov, and the ‘Tasso’s Deliverance* of iDgeinauu. Tho p'o- 
diicbions of tho KuH.siau and tlie Dune both turn on tho eiroumstanccs 
of *J*aHflo*s death. Not long after his n?tnrn to Denmark Iiigemann 
produced a aeries (»f roinancos on the int'direval history of the country, 
throe of which have been translated into English, ‘Waldcmar tlie 
VictoiiouBf* and ‘ Kii.g Eric aud the Outlaws,’ by Miss Chapman, and 
‘ The Childhood of Jviiig Erik J\I coved,* by Mr. Kessou, leaving only 
one, ‘ l^ince Otho of Denmark,' untranslated. The stylo of narrative 
is iu imitation of Walter Scott, but the incidents are kept in sub- 
ordination to historical trutli. The popularity of these rumauccH in 
Denmark was voiy great on their first appearance, probably from the 
subject clioaun ; the works themselves may moro fitly be compared 
with those of Mr. G. P. It. James than those of Walter Scott. ‘ Queen 
Margaret,' * Ogior tho Dane,’ and ‘Kunnok and Naja, or the Green- 
land cin,’ arc tho titles of three of tho moro recent poems of Ingcmuuii. 
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III 1822 he was appointed professor of tho Danish language and 
literature at tho college or high-school of .Sdrde, a sort of Danish 
Eton, and twenty years afterwards, iu 1842, he became tho director of 
tho same ostablishmenk His fame, wliich has boon for some time on 
tho decline, would probably have stood higher had ho written less. 
A collection of his works ha.s been publishotl in Danish. 

INGPLN-HOIISZ, JOHAN, a distinguished natural philosopher, was 
born at Broda in 1 780. Eor some yeans ho pmetised niediciiio in that 
city, and employed his leisure in tlie performance of oxporiuients in 
chemistry aud electricity ; but at lengtli quitting his native country 
he came to London, where his discoveries in tliosu branches of sci^neo 
soon attr.ietcd the notice of the English philosophers, and led iu 176!) 
to his being elected a Fellow of the Ro^l Society. He hatl the good 
fiirtune to obtain an introduction to Sir John Pringle ; and thi.s celc- 
brat(*d ph3\siiua!i, immediately ap])reciatiiig his merits, warmly riicon- 
raged him in the pi-o.si!(;ubioii of his rese.irclio:-;, and lionouretl liim 
with his catoom aud frioiulshij). Hi? «]i|)* ara also occasionally to liave 
correspondot! witli Fi'uiikliri on the .subject of electricity, which was 
at that tiino ra])iil]y rising in importance. 

The rcpiitabioii of Jugeiidiou.Mz as a physician mu.st have bnim great, 
ft>r tlie Empre-.s Mriria Theresa, who liad lowt two of her children by 
the small-pox, having directed her amba.^sador in Lomlon to consult 
Sir John IViiiLde rc.-specliiig the choice of a pliysuei.-m whom sins might 
invite to her court for the purjuiae of inoculating Llio young ]n'iucoH 
and ]»rinccKse:^ of tho imperial family*, Sir .lohn, then [n'esident of the 
Royal Society, witiioul iiesitatJou recoiiiineiidcd Dr. Ingou-liousz ; tho 
latter, uceepting the invitation, set out, in 1772, for N'ienna, where he 
performed the ojicnitioTiK with oomi>lctc sucec.^s. 'I'lie cxampli^ of the 
Hovoreigii was followed by tho nobility of Austria, .and the chililrfui 
of tho Jiigho.st families of the country were inoculated by liigon-hoii.sz 
or under liis imiLiediate in.sjiectioii. The ompre.set, in t.e.stiiiioiiy of her 
seiise of Jiis merit and attuntion, gave him the title.? of Aulic Councillor 
and Imperial Physician, and accompanied these honours with tlie grant 
of a ]»eiisioii, which he enjoyed during the n^st of his life. 

J)uriiig his residonco ou tho Continent, Ingcu-liousz visited Italy, 
where he made oxporimoiits on the torpcd»>, France, ainl various parts 
of Germany: and at intervals couLinued to proseciile his researches in 
electricity and iiuignetism, and on the air produced by plants. While 
at Vienna the fvmperor ifo.-iepli II. hoiiouri.*il him with especial iiotioe, 
inviting him frtM|U(‘ntly to the palace, and occasionally visiting him at 
his own house, in order to witue.?,. the ]>erforniancc of his philo.suphical 
experiments. After an absence of several years, Dr. Tiigc'ii-]iou.-<z 
returned to J’.iigland, where he continued to jnNJSiciite his exjieri- 
meiits ; and an account of an elocti ophorus, which he had invented, i.s 
dcscrilK tl ill tho * Philo.-ophical I’niiisactions * for I77S. About tho 
samt; time ho made tho iliscovcry that plants exjxised to the light 
while growing discharge oxygen ga-i from their leaves into tlie atinus- 
aiid an acconnl of his risscarches relating to this subject was 
published iu London in 177'J, iiiuler tho tb.Ut of ‘ hlxpcrimeiits up 
Vegetables, discovering tho power of i’urifying the Air iu the Sun- 
.'^hiiie and of Injuring in the Shade/ Ac. The work was irauslatcd 
into Froijch by tho author, and published in Paris in 17^?0. 

Jn the ‘Philosophical Tran.siiction.i ' for 1771* there is an account of 
an electrical liiachinc, whiiro about that time Dr. Ingcu-liou.?/. had 
constructed, and which probably loci to tin: invention of the jdato 
electrical iiiacliine, which is generally ascribed to liigeii-housz. i>r. 
liigeii-liouBZ di< d un the 7th of Sc(->tenibcr 17l)'.b 

Dr. Ingcu-lious/. published in l'hig1i.sli a work entitled * New Jilxpe- 
riiucul? and Observations coiiecrjiiiig Various J’liyslcal Subjects/ which 
was iriinslated into h^eiich and publi.-ihcd in Paris. He also pubJishod 
ill French a work entitled ^Essaisurla Nuurriture <.Lcs idaiite.?,' which 
was traiKslateil into English ami published in Loudon in 17h8. 

INGHIUAMI, CAVALIER FRANCESCO, a distinguished Italian 
archuBologist, was born in 1772, at Volterra iu Tuscany. From tho 
completion of his education he devoted liiiiiBelf with unwearied 
diligence to the study of ancient art. He wrote several pa]jers iu the 
artistic aud uiitiquariau journals, which secured him a high placo 
among the Italian art aialxorities; bub the work which acipiired for 
him a European reputation was the 8])lemliA publication entitled 
‘ Mouumeuti J^Jtrnsclii,’ of which iiie first part appciireil iu 1821, and 
which WHS finally completed, in (i vols. 4 to, iu 1820. Tliis great work 
was intended to comprise a cunqilete survey of all tho existing remains 
of aucieut Etruria; and it has formed tho great treasury of all subsc- 
queul writei'rt on Etruscan antiquities au'l tho Etruscan people. His 
other more im]>ortant works are — * Lettcre di Etriisca Erudizioue,’ 
Svo, 1S2S-80; ‘Galleria Omerica,' 8 vols, 8vo, I82b-31, a work intended 
to illustrate the ‘Iliad* ami ‘Ody.-*sey’ by tho muiiumcu is of antiquity ; 

* Pitliire fli Vasi Filiili esibite dai Cav. F. lughirami,’ 4 vols. 4tQ, 

1 880-37, in which it was his avowed object tu illustrate tho mythology 
ami the history of the uncioiits ; ami * Storia della Toscana cd iu sotte, 
Kpoohe distribiiita/ l(i voLs. i2iiiu, 1841-43, the last two volumes 
being devoted to the bibliography and index. He also wrote many 
memoirs and papers on particular points in urchaxilogy and history 
in the ‘Archivo Storico Italiano,' &c. Cavalier Inghiraini was for 
several years keeper of the Laurontine Library at Florence, lie died 
on tho 17th of May 184(i. 

INGLIS, SIR ROBERT HARRY, Bart., many years M.P. for the 
University of Oxford, was tho only son of Sir Hugh Inglis, Bark, 
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foriiierly cliairuau of tho East lodia Company. He was bom in 
1786, and roceivoil liis e^irly education at Winchester, and Christ' 
church, Oxford. Soon after biking his degi'eo, he becamo private 
secretary to the iate Viscount Sid mouth, and was appointed by him 
Olio of tho commissioners for settling the affairs of the Caruatia in 
1821 ho entered parliament as member for Dundalk, a borough at that 
time in tho patronage of the Earl of Roden. In 1826 he was elected 
for Itipon, the representation of which borough he resigned in the 
spring of 1S2D, in order to contest tho CJuivorsity of Oxford against 
tlio late Sir Robert Peel, when the latter accepted the Chiltem linn- 
dreds on introducing the Roman Catholic Relief Jiill. From that time 
lit; continued to I'epreaent tli<! University until «Juuuary 18.03, when he 
rctiriMl from parliamentary life, niid was sworn a inetnhcr of tho Privy 
Council. His public life was dovoti^d to the cause of Church and 
iShite, upon which question he iiihcrito'd tlie anchait opinions of L(U‘ds 
Sidiijouth and Liverpool; he steadily opposed the Jhqieui of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, tho Jtoiuaii Cathedic Relief and lioform Rills, 
and tliu admission of .lows into parJiament, and every measure wdticli 
lie rcJigioiiHly tlionght would tend to uuchristiaiiho tho legislature. 
Uii these points his opfiositioii was strong and eoiisiateiit, though 
to a certain extent eharaeterised by partiality and prejudice. He took 
fin active part in the mauagenieiiL of tho religions secactics of the 
iO.slahlished Ciiurch, and ulse of the learned socitities of the metropolis, 
in private life he was higldy respeobal ns au amiable and uecomplislied 
geiitlem.'iu. He died in Jn-dforti Square, liondoxi, May 6, LSaO. 

* INGRE.S, dlOAN-MOAllNJlillli-AUGUSTE, an eminent Fi-ench 
painter, was horn at Montauban in August -l^y his father he 

was de.^Jgncid for a ituasieiun, but as he grew towards manhood liis 
taste for jiainting becanio so decided that his father at length con- 
luiited to gratify his ardent longing, and after some preparatory 
in.'^tructioii from a provincial ]iaiiit r, he was ]j]aced in the atolh r of 
h.'Lvid. line his ]jrogre.ss was very rapi<l, and he soon came to be 
regarded as one of the most promising oi‘ tliat artist's pu]ills. Cn 
leaving 1 >avld. lie S 2 »eiit lifteen years at Romo ami f<jnr years at Florence, 
before he setUed in l^iris. Ho had from an early period abandoned 
PaviiTs manner, tiiongh it was then at its highest popularity, and 
ailoj>i(d a fn.'er and less foriually aeademic one, though in the 
long course of yeais during wlii .-li he lias pursued liis art his style 
h.'is in ii.s turn come to bo r(?gai‘<led as too much chanacterised by 
cla.'-hiei.riii and an antiquated pj-eeiseiiess of manner. Jt is now con- 
i nh rabiy n.ore than ludf a eeiilnry since M. Ingres obtained Itis first 
iiri isi-iu hiicte.-s- winning in lStM> tho second and in 1801 ilio first 
]>ri/.e of lliO Acaih-niie de.s Meaiix Aris. I hi has ever since steadily 
prosecuted hi.-; profe.-sion, and though tho v».‘teraii might long since 
havo ro])o.*.aMl on Jii/. l iiuvls, he has never ceased to ]faint, and iliia 
pn.'hont year (liSod^ ho has completed a picture of ‘Tho IJirth of the 
Alij.'ie.s pivsidul ovt'i* by Jiq.itor,’ wliieh contains some lifteen liguro.s, 
and is .-aid lo be elaboraieJy iinished. Of course it would be impos' 
sible to give a list oi' even tliC more important productions of a painter 
So induNlrioiis as .M. Ingres and of such long standing, and one to 
W'liose works an entire salon was ai^propriatod at ilie great exjiosJtiou 
of ii't.’in; ii may siilliee then fore to say that several of his historical 
and clusldca) iiaiiitiugs liave been purchased by successive governments 
and now adorn tho ])ublic museums of Fraiioe; that ho painted the 
ceiling of one of th»! ajiartiin'iits of the Louvnj, the .-iibjouL being the 
‘ Aiioihcusis of Homer/ iliat he has painted portraits of a largo 
niuiibor iff royal and distingnisheil Frenchmoii from jNapoleoii L (his 
pul trait of whom painted in l^OS is now in the IJolol des Invalides) 
downward ; and that lie has made designs for tho stained ghiss 
windows of sonic churchos ami ehapels (particularly those of 
FuiMinaiid and 1 ireiix) whieli are regarded by his eountryiuen lus medols 
in that ilepiirlLm-nt of art. A volume of 102 engravings by^ lyi. iieveil 
from the iiriiiuipal paintings of Ingres, was imblishcd at Faris in 1851, 
and an (^xamiiiaLioii of it will give a good general idea of his style*. 

Al. Ingres alter his roluru to l*ariu w.»s made jirofessor in the J*lcol«) 
des Iii'uux Arts. In lie was appointed to succeed Horace Y cruet 
as direct. ir of tlio Aeudeiiiy at Rome, and his services us chief of that 
iaijiuitaiii institution ha\o been highly eulogised, though, us was 
almost iuovitabh*, they have not escaped severe adverse criticism ; 
indeed it has been the lot of Al. Ingres Lo have to surtain more perse- 
vering de 2 »ieeiatiou, as well as extravagaut prai.^o, than almost any of 
Lis eminent artistic eoiiteni]Kjrax'y eouutryiiieii. In 1834 AI, Ingres 
was uumiiiatcd Clu-vaiier, and in 1815 Comiuaiider of tiio Legion of 
Honour. He was elected Al ember of the Iiist.ir.utf! in 1825. 

INGIJLI'ILUS, the author, or pretended author of a work entitled 
‘ Hi^toria AlonaMlerii C'roylandeusis ' (the ‘ History of tho Alonastery 
of Croylaud, or Crowlaud, in Lincolnshire’), which has been considered 
one ot the most valuable of our unciont historical iiioiiumentB. The 
facts of the life of luguliihus are nearly all found in this work, and 
in the euntinualion of it by Fetor of Rlois. Aceoriiiiig to the account 
there given, luguliihus was the son of lOtiglish parents, w'as buru in 
LciUdou about tho year 103U, juid was educuled, first at VVestii duster, 
and afterwards at Uxfortl, where he s^ieaks of having imbued himseli' 
cs 2 >ecially in tho study of the philosophy of Aristotle and the rhetorical 
books of Tully. It was apparently before he went to Oxford that ho 
obtained the notice of Kdgitha, or, os he calls her, Egitha, tho queen 
of the Confessor, whom, lie tells us, he used often to see whoxi, being 
yet a bey, he went to visit his father, who lived in the palace (in regis 


curia uiorantem). The queen, ho says, when she met him, used to 
examiuo him in graiuiuar and dispute with him in logic, and .never 
dismisseil him without some pecuniary mark of her favour or onloritig 
him to be taken to have something in the buttery. His proper intro- 
duction to court however did not take place till some yenni after this. 
“When,*' he says, in another place, “I had bocoiuo a young man 
(adoleaceutior), disdaining the poverty (oxiguitatem) of my parents, I 
bocamo every day mow and more itii|Nitiont to leave my paternal lares, 
and, affecting the palucos of kings or princes, to be invested and 
clothed in soft and sjileiidid raiment.’* He accordingly contrived to 
get himself introduced to Duke William of Normandy when that 
prince visitoil tho court of the Confessor in 1051, suid ho made hiinsolf 
BO acceptable to William, that he took hiiii with him on his return 
tu the Cuiitiueut, and niudo him his priiiie-miTUHter, with unbounded 
power, which ingulplius confcsscrt that he did not exercise with 
much discretion. HowevxT after some years he ivlinqniahed this 
situation to accompany iiigrrid, duke of Aleiitz, on a pibu'iinage to tho 
Holy J^uikI, which turned out a very disastrous udveutiiro. On his 
returxi, luguljilius became a monk in the abliey <jf 1<\iiitciit:l]c, in 
Normandy. Hexa; Ins I'ciiiaiiicd till 1076, when he came over to 
England on the invitation of his old master, now scatcil on tho throne 
of that country, and was appointed abbot of Cmylaud. Thi-ough 
the favour of the king and Archbisliop Laiifr.anc he was oxiablod to 
bo of great sorvieo to this inoxiasteiy, wliich was indebted to him 
both for the I'c-cdificalioii of its hnildiiigs, dcstx'oyed two centuries 
licfoi'c by the Danes, and for a givat extension of its pi’ivilegcs and 
inininiiitie.%. lltrre he resided till his death, on tho 17th of Docciidier 
liOit A tract on the miracles of SL. Giitldac (the patron of Ci'oyLiiid) 
is .'itirihnted to iugulphns ; but the only woi'k ciaiiiiiiig to be his 
that is now extant is ids llistoxy already mentioned. This production 
WAS first px*iiiteii in an imperfect fux'rn in Sir Henry Siivile's ‘ Ruruiii 
AiiglicMriitn Scriptoivs post Redam .Fnccipni,' fob, Loud., 15U6, and 
I'raiicof., Hinl ; it was j»i*inted entire, along with tho coiitJtiiiation by 
Fetor of Rlois, in the ' Rerniii Auglieai'iiiii Sciiptoriim Vctoi’uni, tomus 
}iriinns,' fob, Oxoii, 1681 (eommoidy called Fell’s, or the iix'st volume 
of Gale’s CV»1 lection). In this last edition tho work of JngiilphuH, 
which is In some degree a history of the kiugdiUtt as avcII us of the 
monastery of Croyluud, and extent Is fnitii the your 6(i-i to 108l>, fdls 
107 pages; and the continuation, extending to 1117, twenty-live 
more, ^canrely any of our early histories coiitiiiiis so many curious 
ixxcideuts and notices as are found in this work ; and Hiitil lately its 
authenticity wms not snspccUrd, though Henry Wliax'toii (’Origines 
RritaniiitNo ') and after him Hicks and others ^lointcd out many 
|>a.isagcs wliich if the w'ork were authentic must have been iutei'po- 
latioiis. A very lormidablc attack Jiowcver wa^ at h*?igtli made upon 
its claims to bo regimlcd ns anything better tlian *an Jiistoricai xiovul,’ 
a mere monkish invention or forgery of a later age, by Rir Francis 
I’algrnvo, in an article in the ‘ Quaxtorly R iviow ’ for June 1826 
(No. 67, pp. 281), &c.); and though other critics have not oniii'ely 
adopted ids trenchant denunciation, there soem.s to be a general 
di-spositiou to acipdosce in the belief that the greater jiart of the 
Chronicle is tlie work of a much later writer tiiiUi .1 iigiilphus. 
J’algruvu has placed its composition in the or I-lth centuries; and 
there seems good reason to believe that all that relates to the cimrtei's 
of the Abbey is at least us late as tlio 1 1 ih century. A traij.sJaljoii 
of tht: Clii’oidclo fisci'ibcil to Ingulphus, Avith its continuation 1»y Feter 
oi Rlois, iNm:., by Mr. T. H. Riley, fux’ins a voluuiii of Rulin’s *Anli- 
ijuarian Library,' and in the Iiitrotiiietiun the question of the 
authenticity of tbo l^irouicle is discusst-d : see also Wright's Riug. 
Rrit. Lilurariii ; Anglo- Nurmaii i»eriod; Lappenherg, &c. 

INNUCHNT I. succeeded Aiiastiisius J. as Rishop of Romo in the 
year 482. He wrote to the Emjieror Arcadius in favour of St. John 
Chrysosluin, who had been deposed from his see and exiled Irom 
Cuustaiitiiiople. When ALoric marched against Uoiuo, iniioceut pro- 
ceeded to Ravenna iii order to induce tho Riiipuror JJonoriiis to make 
]ioacu with him, but uieautimc Ahirie entered Uomu ami plundered it. 
Ho urged more than any of his predecesHom the claims of tlie see of 
Rome to a buperiority over tho whole Wcstei'u Ghurch, ami tho style 
of his letters ill addressing bishops is remarkably inqierioiis. He also 
i^<sncd a decretal against the marriiige of jiriests. The bishops of Africa 
having a])plied to him to coiilirm their dticrees against tho Fulagians, 
ho willingly complied with their request. He died in the year 417, 
and was succt^eded by Zosimus. Innocent's letters and decretals have 
been eollectod and ]>iiblislied by Gemstant. 

INNUGENT II,, Gaiii>;nal GuEaoiao Fai*i, was elected by his party, 
after the death of lluurrius 11. in 1130, but another )>ai'ty elected a 
candidate who Look the name of Auacletus 11. An affray bt^twoeu the 
adhei'cnta of tho two followed this double clectiuu, ami Jiiuuccut was 
obliged lo leave Rome and repair by sea to l^'rance. That kingdom as 
well as several Italian states acknowledged him a{ pojic, but itogor of 
Sicily, tho conqueror of Apulia, took pai't with Auaclotus, vvlio in 
return crowned him king of Sicily and Ajmlia, in 1130, at Palermo. 
Innocent meantime crowned the king of Germany, Lothai'ius, at 
Liege, as king of the Roiiiaus, and Lothariiis in 1133 marched with 
trooxjs into Italy to put an end to the schism by placing Iiiuoceut on 
the see of Romo, which city he entered, and was himself crowned 
emperor by Innocent in the Rasilica of the Laterau. Auacletus however 
but liimBclf up in the castle St. Angelo, and tho emjieror, not being 
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aUo tcj ainlod^rt him from thfmco, 1 ft Komc, followed by Jiinoceut* 
wlio withdrew to I’isa. whero he lield ft council, at whicli St. llcmard 
Wfts pivHont| iind in which jAwsiciotiiH niifl his partiaaiis Avere excom- 
zniiuicfitcd. in Sc/iteujbfi* IVJii, Lofcbariiifl murched again into Italy 
with iiurij(Tou:i troopri, followed by a number of German bishops and 
nrchbiMJiopN, ;ind after having hold his court in the phiins of lloucaglia, 
whoi'o h(' piihiihlietl a law concerning the tenure of liefs, he fought his 
way in tijc fiJJow'ing spring into Lower Italy, dofeatod Itogcr, and 
obliged him to withdraw t<i »Sicily, took Capun, llenevento, liiirl, and 
otJicr towns, wliilo Innocent entered Itouie and again took possession 
of tins Jjateran. Lotliaiius however soon afU‘r died, and in 1 
AuRcletiiH died also. Tho party of the latter, supiiorted by lioger, 
elected another aniipope sty hid Victor IV., wli(» Wiis soon after 
])urHuadcd by St. Iteniard to resign his claims, and thus rcHioru ]^eacc 
to th(i cliui'ch. Itogcr however continued hostile to lnrio(;ent, fur 
which he was rxcomnimiicutod in tin* pecoiKl coiiiieil of the Latesran, 
but IniioueLit, having gouci as far as Sun Gorniuiio with a body of trof»ps 
to meet Uoger, was surprised ami taki ii ]»ri'4oner by him. This led to 
a j»cacc, by which luiioeent acknowledged Koger as king mid his son 
ns duke of Apulia. It wiis tlsMi that tJie city of N'apli^s firfit acknow- 
ledged linger :is its S4>voreign. In llrgi Arnaliio da rircscia began to 
preach at ilomo, but bi ing hanislied from that city, he repaired to 
hVaiice. [Au.N'at.I'o f».\ 'J'he reiii;tiniiig year:) of Innocent's 

poiititicate Avero distiirhod hy u Avar betAW(*u tlie Uomaiis and the 
people of 'rihur, and by a revolt in lioino itself, when the people, 
excited jierhapH hy tite partisans of Arualdo, assemblod on the capitiil, 
re-esialdirihed the sunat *, and ns^ertetl their indcpendeiice. In the 
midst of Ilie.se Lroiihles IniKiceiit died, in September 11 l.‘>, ami wa.s 
Bucceedfd by (’tlestine II. 

INNOi'I'LVT 111., Cahut^al Lotiiaiui .s, son of Traslmund. count 
of iScgni and of Claricia, of a noble fatiiJiy of Rome, was iiiiatiimutr ly 
cleotod in after the death of (*eit;stine 111. lie ascended the 

])apal throne at tin* vigorous .-ige of tJiirty-si^ven, jais^iwsed of very 
grt!ut abilities, indefatigahh* industry, ami a hrm resolve to raise the 
papal poAver, hotii temporal and Hpiritual, aliove all the elinrches, 
liriiieipalitie , iiml powi rs of the eartli ; and he veiy xn'arly accoiii- 
plislu'.d his piirpo.-.e during the eighlecn y< ars of his ]ioiitirn'ate. lie 
iiad distingni>--hr<l himself Avliilu at the universities of I'aris and 
llologna in the stuilies of philosophy, tluudogy, and the eamiii hiw, 
niid al-o by several Avritteii eon i positions, especially by his tv'Mitise 
*Dc Misei'ia (loiiditionis lluiiiaiue.’ The giuomy a-'Cctic views Avhich 
lie. if)ok in this work of tin! Avorld and of human nature .show :i iiiind 
filled Avitli eoutein|>t for all worldly motives of iiciion, ami not likely 
to bo restrained in forwanling what he eonsidiTod to be his paraimmut 
duty by any of the comnioii feelings of leniency, conciJiatiuii, or con- 
cussion, whi(*li to a man in Jiis situation niu;t have ajipeared sinful 
weaknes.S( S. llis tiinhitiuii and haiuditim ss w-ere evi<lently not p«'r- 
suual ; he Avas in this respect more «lisintei'estctl than hi.s ju’ototyjie, 
Gregory Vll. llis intuiest Avas totally iiiorged in what I.cT eonshlered 
the siicreil right of his .-'ce, * iniiver.-al suprenmey,' and the »-incority of 
his conviction is sluiAvn by the steady niicoinpvoini.'^iiig tenor of his 
comliicl, ami hy a like iinitorinity of sentiuK^nts and tone ihronglioiit 
his Avritiiig.-i, and e.speeialiy his iiuiiirrons letters. (* hiuoceiitii ill.. 
Opera," and hi.) 'J'ipistJus* and * 1 )een't.iis,' published .sotiarately by 
llalu/A!, ill 2 vuIh. fol., I'liris, lijSi, Avitlk a fairly written biograj)by of 
Iniioeeiit by an anonymous contem]mrary.) 

Mxii‘rnal eircumstanccs fuvoiiru(l Innoeent’s amcavs. Tlie Km]»cror 
llonry VI., king t»f Italy, and also of ISieiJy, had lately died, and 
rival camlhlales were Ibr tlie crown of Geruiuuy ; wliii.st 

Ceiislam-e id' fcdcily, Henry's widow, Avas left regent of Sicily and 
Apulia in tho name of her infant son Fredtu’iek 11. Iiiiioeuiit, iiHsert- 
iiig his claim of su/.uraiiiety over the kingdom of Sicily, confirmed the 
regency to CoiDtaiict*, but at the same time ohtaimsL from her a 
fiUiTcnder of all disputed ]»oints concerniiig the ]>oiitilioal prelousioii.s 
over those line territories. Constmice dying shortly after, Iiiiiuceiit 
hiinrelf assiimed the regency during Kretlerii:k"s minority. 

At .Koine, availing iiiiusuif of ihe viieaiicy of tho iiupurial throne, 
ho he: towed the investiture on the prefect of Home, wlioni lie iinule 
to swear allegiauce to himself, thus putting nii eml to the iormer 
lliuugli often eluded claim of the imperial iiuthovity over that city, 
in like manner, biutig favoured by the people, ever jealous of the 
duniiiiiou of foreigners, he drove away tlie imperial fumlatorius. such 
as (Joiirad iluke of Spoloti ami C4iunt of Assisi, iixnl Marcualdns 
marquis of Aucuun, ami took ]iosBossiou of those jiroviiiees in tli>i 
Dauio of tho Itoinan see. Ho likewise claimed the exarchate of 
Itaveniia; but the. archhisbop of that city a^serteii his oAvn prior 
rights, nnd Juiiocoiit, says the anonymous biographer, *' priidcutly 
defeiToti tho f nforcoTiicnt of Ids claiins to a more littiiig opportunity."' 
The to^ns of Tuscauy, with the extreptiou of l^isa, ilirew oil' tliuir 
lillegiaiico to the umpire, Rn4i funiieii a lea-iio Avith luiioceiit for their 
luutiial 8ui»port. Jt was ou this oecuKion tlmt Innocent wrote that 
famous letter, in Avhich he asserts that as Got I created two Intui- 
naries, one snperi4)r for the day, iiml tho 4:thir interior fur tho night, 
which last owi.s its sphudour entirely to the tirst, so he has disposed 
that tho regal digiiily should be but a relluctinii of the splendour of 
the papal authority, and entirely subordinate to it'* 

111 Gtriimny, liuioceut, acting as supremo arbitrator between the 
rival usi>iran1« to tlic imperial crown, decided at first in favour of 
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Otlio, a AVelf, on condition of bis giving up to the Koinaii see the 
disputed succession of the Countess Matliilda; but Homo tluio after 
he agrcoil to an arrangement between Gtho and his rival Philip, whom 
he acknowledged as emperor. Philip being murdered in 152011, Utho 
resumed his dainis, and woh crowned by the pope at Koine; but 
Laving displeased liiiioccut in tho business of tho Countess Mathilda’s 
Hiiccession, the pope ij uaiTcl led with him ; ami Otho having invaded 
part of Apulia and o£ tlie ]>apal territory. Innocent cxcomiiiunicated 
and deposed him, and proposed to tho olcctoiM in his place liis own 
Avard J'Yederick of Sicily, who repaired to Germany, and after ii. 
gallant struggle obtained tho crown shortly before the death of his 
late gmmliiiii t he pope. 

Innocent, at the beginning of his ])ontifIcate, wrote a long epistle 
(20P of Ii. 11 ) to the I'utriarch of Constantinople, and other letters to 
the Emperor Alexius, with the view of inducing tho former to acknow- 
ledge the Kupreiii.'Ky of the st'o of Uorne ; and although he failed in 
this, lie h;ui so4iu after, by an uncspoctial tnni of events, tlie satis- 
faction of consecrating a prelate of the Western Church as patriarch 
of Ciinstaniiijojile. 

Th<) Crusaders, whom lnmiC4;nt liad sent forth, as ho thought, for 
the iv-coniiuest of the Holy Laud, after taking Zara from tins King of 
Jliiiignry, hir which they were severely censured hy the poi»e, ju'o- 
eeeded to attack ConstaiitiuopLi*, aud overthrew the Greek (empire.*. 
[lh\ij)WiN 1., Emperor.] All this Avas (huie without lunoeeul’s 
sanclioij ; but when Kaldwiii wrote to him acquainting him AA'itli tlu' 
full success of the expedition, liim.>ccTit, in his answer to tho jManpiis 
of jMoiitfon*at, forgave the (.'rii.sadei s in conei4h‘Tati4)n tif tin ir having 
brought about the triumph of Llie holy church over the liastorn 
4‘nipire. liiiioceiit sent also h'gatt's to Calo iloliauuc.s, prince of t he 
P»ulgal'ia 2 i^.^ who acknowledged his allegiance to the Komau hoc. 
(‘ iuiiocentii 111., Epis-tolie.') 

Li*o, king of Ariiieiiisi, received likewise Innoci.nt’s legate.^, who 
bcsitiwecl ii]»on him the investiture of his kingdom. Jimocent also 
excoimnnnicatetl Sveicum, who hail usurped the kingdom of Norway. 

liiiioci;nt 'fv.'is A'ji'ry Htri(;t aud imconqtroniisinL'; iii Jiis notions id' 
morality aud iliscipliue. Ho riqu’essed vonalii.y and irxvgulai'i>y where- 
eviii* he <li.>^(r4ivci‘e.l them. Jh* excomniuiiicateil l’liilij»pe Aui.Mi:>te of 
Krance because he hail repudiated Lis wife liig'-rburga of Homusrk 
and bad married Agnes do Mcranii*, and after a long coiitrover.^v tiie 
pope ohligi'd the king to dismiss Agi es and to tidio liigerbiirga biick. 
The King of Leun, having marrieil his cousin, the ihmgliter of the 
King of J'ortiigal, was likewise excomiuunicale 1 ; and as In? Avould 
md. submit, and w.ts rn])poi‘tei.l in liis rooliitii>n hy his father-in-law, 
Luuoei^iit, by inoMiis of bis legate.-', laid both kiiigiloius under jmi 
interdict. 

•hdiu of J'.ngLiml having appoinh'il .lolin do Grnj', bishop of N'or- 
Avieh, to the vacant seij of Canterbury, Innocent would not approve id' 
him, ami law! owed the canonical investiture ni)oii St.ephtni Langtoii, 
and the monks id’ Caiiterhury would receive no other ai‘chl»ishoj». In 
a lit of rage tloiui tlrove awa}’ the monks and seii&ed their property, 
for wiiich the Avliole kingdom Avas lui>l under an iiileniic.t ; and a.s 
John eoiitimied iv-fraetory, the popo x>ronuiinceil his dejiositioit, 
released his vassals from llieir oath id' alleij iaiicc, and called u]M>n all 
(JhrisLiaii princes and barons to invade Jhiglaiid and ilethniue the 
impious tyrant, firomising them tho vemlssion of tlieir siu.^. The 
eousequent jxreparation of J*hilip].e -Auguste to carry out tho i> 0 |>(fs 
invitation, ami John's cla.stardiy subiiiis.-ion, will bn found relateil at. 
length under Joiix. Tho king, as wdl bo remembered, not only 
ngrcf^d toHubniit to tlie pope's will in all things for Aviiicli ho had hecn 
i‘\comiuuuicuted, ami p.-iy damages to the banished clergy, but took 
nil oath of fealty to the ]*o])C, and at the same lime deliverod to tlie 
]iapal envo}^ a cdiarter testifying that lie surrendered to l*ope Innocent 
and his succesi-orR fur over the kingdom of England aud lord>hip of 
Ireland, to be held as tiefs of the JTidy See by Joim and his Hu<:(ie.ssi)rs, 
oil condition of tlicir ]>iiying an annual tribuin of Tuw marks of silver 
for Kiiglniid and Guu for Jri laml. L'amlulph, the jiajial lc;.'ato, then 
imdcrr.ook to forbid Philip]>e of Eraiicu utteiiiptuig anything ag(iiu.jt a 
faithful vass:d of the Church. 

Against those Avho separated tlicmsclves frorii the body of tho 
Koinaii Cliurch, innocent A\'as stern ami iiiicom promising. Ho con- 
sidered liei't'Sy as the ileadlioi-t of sins, and its extirpation as tho lirst 
of llis dulic.H. He sent two logate.s, with the title of inquisitors, to 
oxtirpate liere.-^y in Enuice. One of them, Casteluau, having become 
oilious by his severities, was murdered near Toulouse, iiiiou Avhieii 
Innocent prescribed a crusade against tho Aibigeiises, excommunicated 
Uayinoiid count of Toulouse fur abetting them, and bestowed his 
domains on Simon count of Moulfort. Ho addressed himself to all 
the fuithfiik exhorting tlierii *'t(> fight stronuously against tho ministers 
of the old serpent," and ]>romisjiig them tho kingdom of ILoavou in 
leward. He tent two legates to attend the crusade, and their letters 
in* I’ej'orts lo him are contained in the cullectiuu of liis * Jilpistlus,' 
C'^^picially * Kpi stela 108 of K. xii.,' in Avliiuh the legate AriialduH 
relates tlio taking of Kezlcrs and the massacre of G0,000 individuals 
of every age, sex, and couditiuu. lunuueut. huwovor did not live to 
sue the cmi of the coijflagratiou he had kindled. Ho lield a general 
council at the I^teran in 121o, in which he inculoatod the necessity of 
a now crusade, launched fresh anathemas against heretics, dotermixied 
sevorul points of doctrhio and discipline, esxiecially concerning the 
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trincM and to the parochial clergy in the execution of their 

duties. In the tamo year he cauified hia legate in Germany to 
Frederick 11. at Aix-la-Chapollc. In the following year Innocent fell 
ill at Perugia, and died in the month of July, at the early age of 
fiftv-six. lie was an extraordinary character, and in several respects 
Iho" most illustrious, as he was certainly one of the most ambitious, 
ain<»ug the many distiDguish^d men who have tilled tlie jiapal chair, 
ili^ poiititicato must be considered as tlie period of the highest power 
uf the lloiiian See. 

INFOCMNT IV., hliMUAJJio ul’ FiKsciii. of Genoa, succeeded 
Cflestine IV. in Iho year 1243. In tho iirtcediiig bitter quarrels 
between Gregory IX. and tlie Emperor Frcderittk 11., l^ardmal Siui- 
baldo had showm hiiiiuelf rather friendly towards the emperor ; and 
the Imperial courtiers, on receiving the news of his exaltation, w^e 
ri'ioiciug lit it; hut tho experienced Frederick checked them by 
r. inarking: “1 have now lost a friendly cardinal, to find another 
hostile pope. Fo iiope can be u Gbiboline.*’ Anxious however to be 
relieved from excommiinicaiioii, I'redcrick made advances to the new 
pope, liinl ofh'i-cd conditions advantageous to tho Homan see ; but 
Jniiucoiit rc.mainod inllcxihle, and Middenly halving Home, embarked 
fur Genoa, whence he wont to Lyon, where ho suiunioned u council in 
l-J4o, to which he invited tho emperor. Tliaddous of Sossa appeared 
before the council to answer to the charges brought by the pope 
against h’roilerick ; luid after much AVjaiigling, Innocent would listt u to 
no terms, but excommunicated and dc]»oBC(l tlie i inpcror, coinniaudcd 
the Gerinim ]>rinccs to elect a new emperor, and rest.rvcd thc^ disposal 
of 1 he kingdom of Sicilv to himself, in Italy tho only consequence 
v.iis Unit the war which already ragCAl between the Gncliilm luid 
Ghihidiii'-M c ontinued lierccr than before ; hut in Gorinany some ol 
th- i lcetors raised a coiiteiiiptihli! rival to Frodc rjik in the person of 
Henry, landgrave t»f 'rimiiugia, wlio was delealed hy C*oiirad, 
I Ved. •lick’s :mVij. At last Kreileriek died in Apulia, A.Ji. 1 2^0 ; ami 
Iniiueent. liaviiig rotunied to Italy, be/^an to oiler tho crown oi tiicily 
1o S''Ver;;l priiiecs, i»no of uhoiu, liiciiard ol Cornwall, ohr,ei ved that 
the i.op^-*'’ iiiMch like making him a prc.sent uf the moon. ’ 

'J’lie pcqte at the same time ixeoininnniirated Com ad. tins Min ol 
IVederick, who liowever tNciit into Italy in I2:r2. took possession ol 
Aiudia and Sieilv ; and he dving two yi ars alter, his brother Maulred 
iM'eainc reg- ill, iuui balllcd both the intrigues and the oj-en attains ot 
iho eourt of iJomc. Innoci-nt tlied soon after, at tlie em. ol at 

JhUNo, leaNin*. Italy and Gei niaiiy in the greatest eoiilia^iMi in con- 
- .-^e..Mi. nce of his ouliMgeou.-; tyranny, and his uiibeiuimg lio..tility to the 
wluile house of Swabia. He was succeeded by Alexander 1\. 
(Uaumer, iirsdiivhf^ ifrr JlvhvVtitavjYai, ami the miniuous i.i.storainB 
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LN^'iil'KNT V., rxnri: ••!• Tat:axtama, succ»:eded Gregory A. m 

J27ii, and di.-d the same year, after a poutilieatc of live months. 

INNGCKaT \ i., J/Ai.niinT, a Frcncluiiaii, succeoded 

' ■ \vignoii, like his immediaU: 
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pirdecers.fjrs ; l.iit, unlike them, he put a clieek on t.io disorderH and 
eandal, of that court, which have been so strongly d.-juctial by 
l^etrari'h. A illani, and other contemporary Avriters. Ho relormed the 
alms, s of the iv.-ervations of benelieos, and ho enforced llic ivsnlence 
of bi-d.ops on ihtir sees. He sent to Italy as hi., legate Cardinal 
Alliorno/.. who, by skill as well as force, roduecd the various provinces 
of the ii.ipal stale, which hml been occupied by petty tyniiita. Ho 
sent back to Home the former demago','iio l^oladi Kieuzo, who, being 
still liear to the people, rcprci-sed the iiisoloiice ot the lawless barouB ; 
but iM comiiig himself intoxicated with hirt power, committed acts ol 
wanton cruelty, iqioii which the people rose and murdered him in 
Hhll. In Hifirt the Fanperor CharlcM IV. was crowned at l*.ome by a 
legate de [lilted by I’ope Innocent for the [UirpoBC. Innocent died at 
Avignon, at an iidvaiiccil age, in 

IFNtKJH^T Vll., CAiimxAL Cosmo i>r; Miut.touati, of Sulmoiia, 
Avas elected at Home, after the death of Ikmiface IX., in 14lj;j. Thia 
was the jieriod of what is called “ the Great W c.steni .‘'•cldsiu, \\ lien tliere 
were two and stjuietinn.'s three rival jiojic-s, each acknowlc<lged by a part 
of Europe. Iniioeent’s rival Avas llenediet XI II., who held hiseuurtut 
Avi pion. AntiJ'ujm:.] After tho election of Innocent a 

tiiiuiilt broke out in Home, excited by the Coloiina and by Ladisiaus, 
king of Naples, which i.hli^ed the ])opc to escape to Viterbo. Ladis- 
lauB however failed in his attempt upon Hume; and Iniiocout having 
returned to hia caidtal, excommunicated him. limocoui ilied at tho 
cml of 140t;, after having made his [leaco Avitli Ludislaua. 

INNOCENT Vlll., i;AKniNAL OrovAAxM Hattista Cino, of Genoa, 
Buceeodod .Sixtus IV. in 14 So. He favoured the revolted Neapolitan 
barouB ttgaiust Fmdinaml T. of Naph-s, in conwiiiueuce of which the 
troops of Ferdinand ravaged the territory ol Ihiiiie, hut through the 
luediation of Loron/.o de’ Alcdici and ol the l)iike Sforza of Alilan, 
peace AA’as rc-esuiblislied lietwcon the two ]):iiiie.-'. I'iern^ d Aiihiiasoii, 
grand-master of the order of St. John of 1 diodes, liuvuig sent to ttomo 
Zizim, brother of Hayazid sultan of thii Turks, aa’Iio had run away 
from his brother, and who was considered as an iinportaut huatage% 
the poj‘c received him with great lionour, l.ut took cure ^i secuie liia 
lierson. It was also during this x>outi(icutc that Giovanni de’ Aledici, 


sou of Lorenzo, and afterwards Pope Leo X,, was inaile caidiuol 
when only fuurteoii years of age. Innocent died in 1491, and was 
succeedctl by Alexander VI. Tie enriched his uatural sous ; and tho 
family of Cibo, A\hich was already posaeifsed of the duchy of Alassa, 
become by a marriage alliance with tiie family of Miilaspiiia possessed 
also of that of Carrara, which their descendants have retained till 
within our iimea 

INNOCENT IX., GiovANKi Axtonio FAfuiiiNETTr, of Bologna, a 
man of learning and ]iiety, was elected after the death of Gregory XIV., 
in October 1591. He died two mouths after Ids olcctiun, and was 
succeeded by Olemeut Vlll. 

INNOCENT X., ('AiijjiNAi. Giua\\nnj r..\'nisTA I’ANriLi, was 
elected in September Kil l, after the death of Urban Vlll. He was 
then seveuty-tlirec yours of age, and U said to have lieeii iti great 
measure ruled by his sistcr-iii-law Honna Olimpia Maidalcldiii I’aulili, 
who appears to liavebeen an uiipriuciph-d woman, very fond of money, 
niid of ag^randiBiug her relatives. Innocent however tlisjihiyeil iu 
several insiances much firmuci^s, justice and prudence, and a wish to 
]iruti'ct iho humble and ]»oor against the oppre,s.sioiiH of the great. 
He ditniiiishcd the taxes, and at the same time nnhellisbed Uoiiie. 
Tho ]ieoi»le of Fermo on the Adriatit: revolted against their govi>riior, 
being excited by the local nobility and laiidlKildcrs, Avho were irritated 
ngaiiiHl him for having by iiii edict, of amiona ke]>t the priei^ of corn 
low; tlie gOA-ernor and other uHieiul person.-i Awro iiiiirdeivd. Inno- 
cent sent a eommissioner Avith troops, au'l tho guilty, without dw- 
tiuctiun of iiink, Avei*e )iuiiisliod, snme being executed, and others 
sent to tlie galleys. ’J'he district of Castro and Hoiiciglione, near 
Koine, was still in posKe.^sion of the rariieso dukes of l*arnia, not- 
withstanding tho cll‘ort.s of Urban Vlll. to wre.'st it from them. 
Di.fputes about jurisdiclioii wm^ continually taking place between 
the oflicers of the duke and those of the jiojio. Innoc'-nt having eon- 
secrated a ncAv lii.-hop <»r Castro wIio \va.s not :ie.eiipt:ilile to t!ie duke, 
the latter forbade him entering hi.s terriiorit h, and a.’, the bisliop 
eh'ct per.'>isied, he Avas luiirilered on tlie road. '^riie ])opo imiiie- 
diaUdy sent troops to attack Castro, Avliich being taken, he. ordered 
the toAA’Ti 1.0 be razed to the foiindaLioii*^, and a ]>illar erected on the 
site, Avith the inseriptioii “t^hii fii t.'a.4ro.’' Tht» i?piseopal see Avas 
removed to Acquapeiideut'*, and tlie tliieliy wii.s reunited to tliif ]»a|»al 
stale.. Innocent die.d in lOJo, and was sueceedeil by Alexander VHJ, 

ITnNOCIONT XL, Caimunai. llii.M.unTi) Ciu.soAi.i’m, of l\mio, hue- 
coedod (Element X. in 1670. It is .sahl that lie had bei'ii a sol ii-r in 
his younger 3’ear», thoULdi this has b.-en ileniod b^' others, ((hmnt 
Torre Hezzouieo, * 1 /e Siqipoi-itis Militarihus Stijieiidiis lieiiedetto 
(hlur=ialchi.') Ho avuh a man of great tirmiie.^s and courage, Mimtcre iu 
his morals, ami iiillcxildo in his icsolntions. He took pains to redueo 
the puiijji and luxury uf his coinii, and to suppress abuses ; bi- Avas free 
from tho Aveakne.-s of nepotism, and his oAvn no[»hew lived at Home 
under his poutitieate in a piivatct eundition : but his austerity iiiado 
biiii 11121113 ' eneiiiii s, and bis (.li-dikc of the then viiy powerlul ■Icsuits 
.still more. Tho princiji.-il event of bis [lontilicab^ wjis Ills quarrel with 
the imperious Louis Xl V. uf I'Vance, on the subject of the ininiunities 
enjoyed by the foreign iinjlKi.ss.ador.s at Home. As Ihi.-i incident 
c'xliibits ill a singubar light the ehariieter of tlie limes, it may ih'serve 
a few \vord.s of explanation. Jh/ ;in old u-'i'ge or jU'ct-eription the 
foreign ambahsiidors at llomo had tlie riglit of nsylinti, not only in 
their VJist palaces, but iiJso in a cerLdn district or bound iry around 
tbeiii, including sunietimes a A\bole street or square, Avhicli the oilicerH 
of Justice or police could not eiilor, :iml where eour-eqinintljr iiiiilohietorH 
and di.sHolute [lersoii.s found a ready sbelti-r. These * ipiai tieri,* or free 
districts, wire likowist^ places ff»r the sale of contraband articles, and 
for ilefniiiding the revenue. This abuMi liad bi trome cuniagiuiis : 
severid of tlie Hounin iirinees and cardinals edaimed and enlorcud the 
BJiine rights and iminunitieB, so that only a amall iiai-t of the. city Avas 
left under the sAvay of the magiatriiti *?. The classical iulvucatos for 
iliia ab.surd custom quoted the example of Honiuliis, who madi; hia 
new town a ]i]aee of refuge for all the lawless ]>er.-oiis of the neigh- 
bourhood. Jniioceut determintid to ]*ut a Btop to the abuK*, and to bo 
iiiiister in his oaaui c:qut2il ; bo bowevei' jiroceed' d at lirst c.dmly and 
I Avitli .'-ullici' iil eauti'Mi. He. woidd not disturb the pro.-eiit pos.s>.‘Bsors 
1 of those immunities, but. he ileclari’d ami made it uflit:iiilly known that 
ill future ho shfiiilil not give amlieiiee to any now aniba.s.-.iidor avIio did 
not renounce for hinisrflf ami hi.s Bucceissnrs all claim to the district 
I ininiuuitieB. .‘.5[jain, ^ eiiice, ami other Btatea demurred at this A'oiy 
I riaiHOuablo cletennination ; but tlm death of tho MurecLuil 
1 ainbassaitur of Fr.ance. brought the qiieKtioii to a ori.-is. Innocent 
repeated in a bull, dated May 16S7, his jireviouB resolve. Louis XI 
upl*oiuied to the ciidMs.-y tlie Mari[ui8 of Lavaniin, and told him “ to 
iiiointitin iH Homo th<*. rights and the dignity of Kranee;*' and in order 
to .suiqairt this dignity he gave him a iinnici*ous retinue of military 
2ind naval ollicers, who were to fiigliteii tlio pojie in his own capital. 

■ LrivurdiiiB entrance into Hume, under sucli an e.'*L*ort, 1'i‘seniblod 
i that uf a liu.-tiltt coimnaiider. He had also been pr«:eeded by several 
. liiindied reduced French ollieer.s, Avho had mitered Home ns jirivate 

■ travellers, but who took their <pau ti rrt near tlie ambaB.saflor s palace, 

; ready for suiy iiiUchief. Innocent however rcunained firm; he refused 
j to receive the new auibasMwJor, and all the auger of liouis, who seized' 
j u2>oii Avignon and threatened to send a llect with troops on tho Homan 
! coa^it, had no cliect upon him. Lavardiu, having rcnittincd eighteen 
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moDthB at Romo without being able to see the pope, was obliged to 
return to hVanco with his crodeutialft unupened. The quarrel was not 
made up till tlie following poiitifieate : but the district immunities of 
the foreign auibassadurH at Romo continued partly, and with some 
modificiitionp, till the beginning of the 19th century. The I’iazza di 
Spagua, and hoine of the adjacent stretsts, were under the protection 
of ilic Spanish aTubasHador. innocent died in August 1(!89, and was 
Buccec< lei 1 by Alexaiid er V 1 1 1. (I lotta, Sloria 0^ Italia, ) 

INNOCENT Xn,, Caudinal Antonio Rtunatelli, of Naples, suc- 
coeiled Alexander Vlll. in July 1G91. He had a Borioun dispute with 
the Emperor Ijcopold 1., who, attem]>iiug to revive in Italy the rights 
of tlie hhnpire over the former imperial iiefs, whicli hud during the 
warn aud vicissitudos of ages la^come emancipated, published au edict, 
which was fixed up at Rome iu Jtiue 1697, enjoining all the possessors 
of sucdi territories to apply to the emperor for his investitui'e witliin 
a iixeil time, or they would bo considered as usnr])ers and rtdiels. 
'rhiH ineasure, if tniforccd, would have allected the greater part of the 
lauded property of Italy, and also the sovereignty of its goveruments, 
and of the Roman see among the rest. The pope ])rotosted against 
tlio edict, and advised tin; other Italian powers to resist eiicli «ibsolete 
preUinsions ; and, being supported by the court of France, he suc- 
ceeded iu xiorsiiiidiug Leopold to desist from them. Innocent built 
tbe harbour of Porto d’Anzo, (jn tlic ruins of the ancient Antium ; ho 
constructed the uciuf^diict of (Jivita Vcccliia; tho palace of the Monte 
Citorio at Rome, Ibr tho courts of justice ; aud the (iuo lino of buildings 
at Ripagrandu, on the north bank of the Tiber, below the town, where 
vessels wliich ascend tho river load and unload. He also built the 
asylum, schoolK, and pouiti-ntiary of San Michele, and other useful 
works. Jinioueiit was of regular habits, aittnitive to biiHiiiess, a lover 
of jiihtici', and averse fnim uopntisni. lie ilied in September 1700, at 
tlic^ ago of eighty-six, and was suceofMlod by CloTnont X.L 

JNNfKJENT XI IL, CJardinal Mjcmmi. Angelo Conti, succoedod 
CleiiMfiit XI. in Ma}’ 17iJl. Ho was a man of prudence and experience 
of the world, and loss wilful and headstrong tliaii his ju'ctleces'^or. 
[Clement XI.] Hu obtained of the emperor the rostitutiou of 
Coiiiaechio. His pontificatf^ was short, as he died iu March 17*.24, and 
was Hueeuoded by Renedict XIII. 

IN\VOl)i.), the family name of tlireo .'ircliitccts. fatluT and two 
sons, who constructed many public and private buildings iu London 
aud elsew)ierc3. 

Wji.LiAM Inwood wiifl born about the year 1771. His father, Danbd 
luwoc)d, was balliiV to Jjord M.anslLold, at Caen Wood, ilighgate, near 
Jjoiidon. William Inwood was brouglit up to the profussioiiH of 
architect and surveyor. H<' was employed as steward to Lonl 
Colcliester, was surveyor tf* a large number of persons, and several 
architocis who siibseqiusntly attaint.Ml celebrity' were iustrncied by 
liiin. He batl two sous, one or otlior of wliutn was employed (loti jnjniiy 
with himself in iiiosl of bis larger works of architeeiure, jind be was 
assistotl gcMierally iu all bis professioiial ]iursuits by both, lie died 
March IGtli 18411, aged aii(iut sevciity-two. He was tho author of 
‘ Tables for the i*uix:h isiiig of Estates, En eliold, < Vipyladd, or Jjivise- 
bold ; AuiiuitiHB, find for the Renewing of Li fises liehl under (Mln*dr;d 
(Churches, Eollcges, or other Corporate Rudies, for Terms <ff Years 
certain and for Lives, iV-c.,' 8vo, iaiiidoii, J811, a work founded on 
those of Rally and Smart. Jt principally iliilors from previous works 
iu giving the valuc.s to years and quarters, as well as to decimals of a 
year ; the former being inteuiled for those wlio cannot read decinial 
fractions. 

Henky Wilt. I am In wood, the eldest son of AN'illiam Inwood, was 
burn May ^2ud 179-1. He was brought up by his father to Jiis own 
professions. He was sovenil years in tlrcoct',, and examined with great 
care tho arehitectiiral remains at Athens and elHCwIu'.re, and made 
plans au<l drawings of them. Hu assisted his fathcT iu most of his 
arehitectiiral pursuits, especially iu designing and constructing St. 
Paneras C^*hurt:h ; aud had he not Kiifl'ored so much as he did for many 
years from ill health, would probably liavu attained to great eniiiiencti 
ns an architect. His death is supposed to have occurred on the 2Uth 
of March 1813, about which time a siiip iu wliicli he had Failed for 
Spain was wrecked, and all on board perished. 

Henry In wood published in 1S27 ‘ TJio ErecihoioTi at Atheus, 
Kragiivt nts of Athenian Architecture, illiisirattul with Thirty-nine 
I'lates.’ The work, which cuusists of 1G2 ]>iiguK exclusive of the pliili-s 
buigravod by NicbolMnu), ii printed on clopliaiit paper i»f very large 
size, aud was x>ublislind by snliBcriptioii. iJo had also cummeueei' a 
work entitled ‘ Of the RutiouixseH of Desigii in the Architecture of 
Oroeoc, Egypt, aud i>ther (^niiitries, obtained by tlic Studies of the 
Architects of those Ctfuiitries from Nature/ 4 to, London, 1831, with 
cxpUuutory engravings. Two parts were published, but owing to ill 
health and his untimely death the wi»rk was never completed. Ho 
collected many fossils aud remains of ancient art, most of Avhich are 
now iu the Rriiish Museum. 

CiTAKLEs Furni:ujc Inwood, second fou of William Inwood, bf»rn 
November 28th 1798, besides assisting his father in liis works, was tho 
architg^t of tho church of All Saints at Great IVIarlow, in Rucking- 
hiita^lli^u, which was coni])]oted in 1 830. He also Iniilt the St. Paneras 
Natioiiut School in Southampton Street, Eustou Square, a large idain 
brick building of little architectural pretension, lie died in May 1840, 
aged forty-two. 


St. Paneras Church, New Road, Loudon, whicli the coujoint 
work of William Inwood and his sou Henry, is in its kind unique 
among tlie c;hurches of the metropolis. The building was commenced 
July Ist 1819, was completed May 7ih 1822, aud cost 76,7692. Tho 
exterior of the body of the church is, with oi^rtaiu necessary deviations, 
an imitation of tin* Ionic temple called the Erectheion on tlie Acropolis 
utAlhoiis; the tower is au .adaptation from the building conniiouly 
called tho 'lower of the Winds also at Athens, which is pro]>oi'ly the 
Horologium, or water-clock, of Audronicus GyrrhestuH. 'fhe measure- 
ments and dm wings of thcKu buildings were made by Henry In wood 
on the spot. The semicircular ajisis at the east end of the church sup- 
plies the place of the straight west wall of the I’audrosion, or temple of 
PaudrosoB, which adjoined the Erectheion at the west end. I'he two 
covered buildings whicli project from each side of tlie cast end, forming 
the eiiliwices to the catacombs of the cLurch, arc adaptations irom tho 
K(»uth portico of the Paiidrosion. The caryatid figures, of wliieli there 
were six, four in front and uuo at each side, were iu tho place of 
enlutuus. and Hiipportcd the |icdiment of tho south portico of the 
J’androKitni ; tlie o[>po.site north jHirtieo liad columns. There i.-f one 
of the original ciuryatid iignnis in the JJI^'in Rikimi of the Rritirsh 
Mnseuin. The BarGO|»hagi]s beneath cac:li roof indiciit(3M the piirfiosc 
for whi(‘h tlic projecting buildings have been constructed. The two 
ionic half-columns engaged in the walls butli sides of tho west eiul, 
are additions made to form nii ai)piirent basis for the tower. The 
windows arc adaptations modelled in aucordanec with tliii form of the 
doors. Grecian teinj^les had no windows; birge temples had a central 
fiortion of tlui roof open to tho sky ; small temples gHiierall^' received 
light only from ilic door, which was wide ami lofty. The octagonal 
lower, with its two rang- s af eight columiiK each, iu its form and gen<'ral 
elVect combines well with the building and portico, .and is in itsi'lf a 
beautiful object. In the interior the g.alltuies are siijqiurted by elegant 
slender rroluiiius. Tiie ceiling is flat, aud formed into a number of 
oriiai lien ted ])anelR. 

The Westminster Hospital, near the west end of Westmiiiftter Abb.*v, 
was built by William Inwood in coiijunctiou with his son (diaries, it 
was begun in 1832, completed in LS.’H, and cost 27,6' Ml/. Tlie archi- 
tecture is Tudor Gothic, tlie material is gray Siiilblk brick, willi stone 
facing.^. It is ([uite plain, exc(q>t the front and the iruiicatod uiik^les 
which connect the front with the two eiijs. The front extends about 
200 feet in length, .and is 72 foot bi'rh in the Centro, wliicli projects 
slightly, and is a story higher than the two wings. 'Thcro are in all 
260 wiinluws. Tlie brick harmonises well with the stone jiortioo and 
dressings, and the general apiicaraiiee tif the front is very huud^ouic. 
'J'he interior arrangements aud ventilation are excellent. 

AV'illiaui Inwood also built the Regent Square Cliapcl, opciied in 
LS2i5: thn ('aindeti Town < 'liapel, opened in L^2J ; ;ind Somers (.'bapi*!, 
ill Si'ymour Street, opened in 1826 — all of Avhich are chaji Is of case 
to St. l^ancras Chnrcli. He aLo built nunieron.i other structure r, 
mansion:;, villi'^, barracks, wal'd lonses, Ac. 

IFI I I'GRA'l’ES, an Atlieiiiau general, most remarkable for .a happy 
innovation u[«m the ancient routine of Greek tactiud, which lie iutro- 
diKted in the coiii'se of that general w.ai- wliich was oiidoil jj.r. 3‘'7 by 
tbe ficacc of Antalcid.'is, 'J’liis, like. improvements upon the earlier 
methods of warfare, consisted in looking, fur each individual soldier, 
r.ather to the means of ollcueo than of protection. Iphierates laid 
aside the weiglity panojdy, wliich tlie regular infantry, composed (if 
Grei-k citizens, had always Wf»i*ii, and substituted a light target for the 
large buckler, amJ a (jiiilled jacket for tho coat of mail; at the same 
time h'3 doubled th(i length of tlio sword, usually Avorn thick ami short, 
and iucrciiseil in the same, or, by some account;, in a greater propor- 
tion, tlio length of the spear. It appears that the troops wlmm lie 
tliiis armed and disci] iliiied (not Atheiiiiui citizens, who would hardly 
have Rubmittftd to the necessary discipline, but increeiiaries following 
his Htiiiiiiard, like the Free Com }3anioTis of the middle ages), also carried 
missile javelins ; aiul that their favourite mode of attack was to vim1;ure 
within throw of the heavy column, the weight of whoso charge they 
could not have rosi-te i, trui liiig in their individual agility to bailie, 
pursuit. When once the uloso order of the column was broken, its 
individual soldiers were ovcriuatclied by the longer weapons and unen- 
cumbered movements of the lighter infantry. In this way IpliiciMtc j 
and his tiirgoticrs (|u’ltasliul, as they were culled, gained so uiany 
siiceoBscs that the JVloponiicsian infantry dartnl not encounter them, 
except the Laeedicmoiiiaus, who said in ecoll' that their allies fe.ared 
the targotirrs as children fear hobgoblins. They were tliernHelve.s 
taught tho value of this new' force, 7:.iJ. 392, when Iphierates waylaid 
ancl cut oil' nearly the whole of a Lacedseruouian battalion. Tlic loss 
in men was of no great amount, but that heavy-armedLacedreuioniaus 
should bo defoal.LMl by light-armed mercenaries was a marvel to Greece, 
aud a Bcvoro blow to tho national reputation and vanity of iS]>rirLa. 
Accordingly this action raised the credit of Iphierates extremely high. 
Ho comiKiaudct.1 afterwards in the Hellespont, jj.c. 389; in Egypt, at 
ilnj request of the PersiaTH, 374 ; relieved Corcyra in 373, and 
served with credit on othc^r less iiiijiurtaut occasions. The date of Ids 
death is not known. (Xen., J/cily Diod. ; Com. Ne]).) 

IRELAND, iSAMUEL, was born iu London, and was in early 
life a mechanic in Spitallields. He afterwards bciramo a dealer in 
curiosities, and resided in Norfolk street. Strand. Ho possessed some 
skill iu drawing, leorut to engrave, aud, iu order to turn those acquire- 
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menta to advantage, he wrote many toura, with engraved viewa (chiefly 
in nqnaiint) of apota he liad viaited. Tho first was a ‘ Picturesque 
Tour through TTollnnd, lirahaut, and a part of France,’ which ivaa 
publiHlicd in To this Ftiicceeded, among olhcvH, * Picturcequ*' 

Views on the Tbaiiics,' 1792; * Ch-aphiu Illiistratioiis of Hogarth/ 
179-1; ‘ Pictun-f^cpic Views on tho Upjior or Warwickshire Avon/ 
179o : in collecting (.he materials fur this work ho was accoiiipauied 
hy his BOD, who says tho visit gave rise to liis imposition rcapcctiiig his 
Shakspert! j^apers. The father jHiblishcd theso forgen-ies, with a linn 
reiianco on their authenticity, in 179(>; and on the avowal of the 
forgery hy Lis son, he <]uarre11ed with him, and was only rceoncilod 
on ills approneliiiig death, which, it is said, this afiiiir hiisteiied. TTis 
lfl^t work w»a8 ‘ I'ietiiresque View'.s, and an Historical Account of the 
Tuns of (kiurb in L(>ndon and Wcntminster/ ]iuhlished in 1S0(>, and in 
July «)f tlii.-i ye.ir he died. None of his works have any great value ; 
lie was apparently a credulous Hini)ile-iniuded man, but they contain 
interesting memorials of places now considerably altered, though 
])robiibIy not Bcriipuloiisly correct even at the time. 

TliELAND, SAMUEL WILLIAM ITI^NUY (though he dropped 
the Saninel to all his ]»rodiie.ti()ns), was the f-on of the preceding, and 
was born in Xorfolk-strcet, Strand, iu 1777. He would bo scarcely worth 
11 notice, excci>t ill connection with the Shakspere forgeries, as to which 
tin' credulity <if iiiiiny eiuiueiit men is far more remarkable than the 
.skill of their con cod ion. Ireland receivetl an education at several 
j)rivate scliools and in I’Vanoo. Whiui about sixteen he was 
sii't.ich'd to a ctmveyaneiT in New Inn. In 1795, as we have already 
staU'il, he nccompniiied his father on a visit to Stratford and the 
Avon; an-1 ]:e ^.ays hl.s father's ciiLhii.xiasiii for Shakspere, and lii-i 
aidf'iit desin^ to possc^H.s any Mirt of relics, first induced liiin i(» forge 
a (h'fd, (u* lease, containing a pretended anto>.rrai)h of Shakspere, 
which he jn'csi'iited to hi.<i father as liaving found among soiue old 
law jiapers. 'J'he father was delighted, and suggested that soine^tliing 
more might be found in t he same <piarti r. Thus in vit<‘d, young lr«- 
land continued hi.M W'ork till he had produced a (piaiitity suflicient to 
form the pnhlication already .'^pokeii of. It i.s not necesKiiry to give a 
li.st of this Avorihh'ss rnhhish, hut it was aiiiionma'd, tliat among the 
Sliakspcro ]mj^ers was a new }»ln 3 % eiititled * Vortigern,’ also by Sliak- 
wliicli would not )io imblished till after it had tieeii performed. 
Sin I’idivu purclia-(d it for Drury- Lane 'llicatre, thougb he doe.s not | 
sei'iii to have h.ad a high notion of iU merits. Jt was ])rodiiceil, 
with John Kcmhle as Vortigern. The houstf was crowded, and had 
most likely come j'H partal to applaud. lint the inanity of the play 
'wa-; too much for Ihcui ; iJic}'' listened in vain tor some Shakspereaii 
toucli, and when Keinhle, in Jiis part, uttered the line- 

“ And ii(»\v lliD nmeUery i.- o'< r,” 

the storm burst; the <lisapprobatioii was decided and loud, and when the 
eiirUiiii tlroppi d, ‘ Vortigern ’ disappeared from the stage for c?ver. In the 
meantime the attack.s of Malone and olhi'is, denying the autlnmticity of 
the papers, had rendered the elder Ireland uneasy. Ho required his 
i-on t(} di.seover tln^ .'source from which he had procured the pretended 
Shaksperoan ni:inus(?n[)t.s, and at length lie was forced to acknowledge 
the doci'juion he liad pnietised. He left his father’s house, and abau> 
doiied his profession. fie wrote a number of other Avorks, which 
W'ere published at various times. At tho end of 1790 lie had piihlLshod 
his first auiiouncement that he wa.s himself tho author of all tho 
]iapei'S ]iuhli.'-'lied :i.h Sliak.':pere\H, to vindicate, as he says, liis father 
from the eh.arge of h.iviiig been an aciroiiipJice. This was expanded 
into his ‘ (.Ioiifc--si»)Tis/ piibli.died in 1M)5 — a work alike remarkable 
fur its vanity and its emjitinesH. He idsf) wrote the romances of 
‘The Abbess’ and ‘thiiidc/ the Monk/eaeh in four volumes, published 
ill 1799 and lb04 ; ‘The Woman of Keeling/ a novel, in four volumes; 

‘ Neglected Genius/ a jioem, in DSiJ, Avith many otlicTs; nmio of which 
worn of more value than Ids Shakspere ]>af)ers, and drew infinitely less 
attention. Subsequently he Avrote various things for the booksellers, 
of which the most imiiortant perhaps was the descriptive part of an 
illustriited ‘ History of lAcnt/ in 4 vols. lie died oji April 17, 1335. 

lUENJiUS, SAlN'r, iliuhop «>f Lyon in Gaul, was a pupil of Poly- 
carp, in Asia Minor (Iren., ‘Adv. Jlcr/ iii. 3, § 4 ; Eusebius, ‘Hist. 
Jilcel/ V. 2(0, ‘'ind a presbyter of rothinus, bishop of L^-on. He 
curried a letL'r from the chiireli of Lyon to Elcutherus, biBhop of 
Rome, respcciiiig some disputes which existed botweeii them, in 
which he is Jionoiirably mentioned. Un tho martyrdom of Pothinus, 
at tho age of ninety, in 177, Jrcna:us was elected bishop of Lyuii. 
He discharged tlie diitie.4 of his olUco with exemplary diligence and 
faithfulness, and is said to have been the rocaus id* converting many 
pagans to the Ohrir^tiaii religion. The place of his birth is not 
known ; hut it is jirobuble from his name that he was a Greek, and 
from his early aciiuaiiitauce Avitli Polycarp that ho avuh a native of 
Asia Minor. Critics dillcr considerably respecting the date of his 
birth: DodAVcdl places it about a.u. 97, Grabo about 103, Du Pin 
about 140, and Tilleinont about 120: it Avas probably between tho 
two latter dates. It is commonly suppo.v.cd that he Ruil'ered uiart^r- 
doni in the beginning of the 3rd century ; but the fact of hia 
inartyrdoni lias been doubted by many critics, from the silence of 
Tortiilliau, 1'hisieliiu.s, and most of the early fathers. 

AVith respect to tho works of Irt'niouB, wo learn from Eusebius 
(‘Hist. Eccl.* V. 2u), “that he wrote BCVii'al letter.-! agaiust those who 
not;, mv, a'ol. hi. 


at Romo corrupted tho true doctrine of tho church ; one to rdastus, 
concerning schism ; anotlier to Florinu-s, concerning tho monarchy, or 
that God is not the author of evil ; and conoorniiig tho number 
eight.’’ F.iiwcbius also mentions (a'. 2(1) “a discourse of Treiifoiis 
ngalijKt the Gentiles, entitled, ‘Uoncmiing Knowledge;* another, 
inscrihed to a brotluT nameil M.n'cianus, being a demonstration of the 
Apostolical prericliiug ; and a little book of divers disputations.” 
IreiKiMis also wroti'a letter to Victur. bishnji of Ivome, coiiceruiiig the 
controA'cr-y about the time of holding E;wfer; and also ‘Five Rooks 
ngniust JleriHies.* Tlio last work is still extant; Imt nil the rest havo 
perished, with the c^xcoptioii of a few fragments. Tho original 
Oroek of tlin ‘ Five Rooks against Heresies' li.-m also been lost; we 
poAsoFS only a J^atin transhition of it. writtc’u iu an iineoiith stylo, 
Avhich was made, accoriliiig to Doilwell’s eoin]>iitation (‘ Disi^ert. Tren.‘ 
V. 9, 1(J), about 3S5. This circumstance ronders the wwk of little 
value in nscoi'tainiiig the readings i>f tlie Greek Testament in the timo 
of IreiiQOUs, since the Latin translator appears to have (jiiotcd tho text 
of 8i‘ri}>tiire according to the Latin version tlirii in use. 

It is ditticiilt to detonnine at wli.at period the ‘Five Rooks iigainat 
H erodes ' were written, but they all npjiear to ha\'e lio>'ii composed 
after Ireucetis became Risliop of Lynn, and to have been ]iiibliMhed 
at iliflereiit times. Ireiuous was well acquainted with heathen litora- 
ture and the (loctriiies of the heretics i.»f his timo. His W’ork is very 
valuable in an historical point of vioAV, .'ind has been highly coni- 
mciided by most of the fathers; thi)iii:lL 1‘liotiiis (‘ lUbl.* c. 120) gives 
rattier a iliU'oreiit opinjun of it. thinking “ that the purity of tho 
faith with respect to ecclesiastical dtictrines is adulterated by tho 
faDe and spurious reasonings of Irenmiis. 

IreiKuus was a ililigent collector of apostolical traditions. He 
informs us, in many ]»arts of Jiis work, that he was well aequaiiited 
Avitli Bcverid persons who had tieen intiinate Avjtli the a])(»stle-i. Many 
uf Ills traditions are of a A'ery curious kind. Ho adirnis that. (Mirist 
was at least iifty years old at tho time of his criiritixioii, ami ho 
asserts the moht extravagant ojdninns with regar.l to tint Millonninm. 
Middlebiu, in his ‘ Free Inquiry ’ (p. 45-.i2h has given an inU-ivsting 
aeoiumt of many of the opinions of this latlier. 

Tho life of livuieus has been written by ( lervaise, Pai i-«, 1723. 
Hi.s Avorks hav^c beiui ]iiiblished liy Frasmus, 152«); by Feiiiirdi'iit, 
L‘j9t) ; by Grabo, 1702 ; by Ma-siiel, 1710 ; ami by PfaH’, 17.1 J. Sumo 
of the fragiiH'.nts piiidi-heil for the first time by PfaiV are supposed 
by Lardner (‘ (Credibility of the Gospel History/ VVoi’ka, ii., p. 139-191, 
Oil. of 1831) to be Hjniijons, 

lliETON, HENRY, tJio cldcsL .son of German lrei»n, of AUeiiton, 
in N'ottingliamfc>hire, was burn in 1010. He was untfred at ’rrinity 
(’ollege, Oxford, in 1020, and having taken the. <lc.*gree of bachelor of 
art<, became a student of the Middle ’rmnple. His h'gal stmlies Avero 
interruptrd by the outbreak of the civil AA'av , he eiitc'ri'd the jiar- 
liamentary army, and soon became A^cry profioieut in the military art. 
It has even been asiterted that Oliver (.'romwcll learned its rmliiiieiits 
from him. In 104(5 he married Rridget, Cromweirs eldest daughter, 
by which coiincctiuii and his own merit he gained a comniisaioii, first 
of captain of horse, and almost immediately afterwards that of 
colonel. He dihtinguished liimself in the battle of Naseby, was taken 
prisoner by the royalists, but made Ids escape. Treton wa.s pt'i'haps 
more than any otlier man the cause of King Giiarlos’s rleatli ; by 
intercepting a letter, he is said to have discoveri.'d that it was tlio 
king’s intention to destroy him and (h'uiiiwull, am.1 from that time he 
i-ejected any acconmKxlution : ho attiMido.l must of the sittiii-^s of tlio 
regicide cuiirL, and sigiiL'd the Ainirrant for Gliarhh’s t'xeciilion. (Jii 
th(i eHtablishment of the Guiiiijionwealth he was appointed to go to 
Irelaiifl, next in conitnand to Gromwell. He was iiiudo )>residont of 
Munster, and afterwards lord-deputy of Ireland. The greater p trl of 
the country subniittial to him from foar of hU cruelty, without 
Htrikiug a blow. While iu tho height of his huccobsos ho Avas seized, 
before Limerick, Avitli the plague, of which iio died on the 15th of 
November 1(551. Jlis body was landed at Rristol, aud lay in state at 
Somorsut Houso. On an atchiovenient over tho g-ite of SumerBet 
House was the motto, “ Dulcc et decorum est pro patria iriori/’ which 
Avas readily translated, “It is good for his country that he is dead.” 
He was buried in Henry VlJ.’s cliapel in Westminster Abbey ; but tho 
corpse was cxliuinod after the RcMtonition, gibbeted, aud burnt at Ty- 
burn. Ho left ono son, Henry, and four daughters. Iretun was revered 
by tho rcpuVilieaiis as a sidilior, a stateHmaii, and a saint. Ho was 
called the ‘scribe/ from Jiis skill in drawing up doclaratioiis, petitions, 
and ordinances. His antagonists allowed him to IfC an able, but assort 
that he was a designing statesman. Ho refa^cd a grant of 2no()/. a 
3 ’ear, which AA'as ollbrcd to him out of tho cuufiscati'tl cslatci of the 
Duke uf Riickiugham; and after his death Lho parliament, out uf 
gratitude for his services, settled it upon his widow and children. 

IRVING, REV. ED WARl), wa.s born Augu.st 15th 1792 at Annan, 
ill Dumfriesshire, where his fabhcT Ava-i a tanner. Jlc wa.s o-Uic.itod at 
tlie University of Edinburgh, and took tlie do.;rje of M. A . i lo is stated 
to havo joincxl a theatrical company, but to have left it after a very 
brief trhd. In 1 811 he was appointed to Buperintend tho mathematical 
school at Haddington, whence ho removed in 1 812 to Kirkaldy, whore ho 
became tho rector of an uendomy. He remaiuotl at Kirkaldy about seven 
years, when, having completed the probation required by tho Church 
of Scotland, and received ordination from the presbytery of Annan, he 
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olHciatcd at varioiiB clinroheH. Dr. Clialirirrs having heanl him proach 
a Bermon at Kcliuhiirgh, aftrrwanla eiigat^ed him aa hi» iiRaiatant at 
St. .loliirB church, (JhiMgow. Tii tlmi city Mr. Irving acquired ho high 
a rcputiitioii tiiat Im was invited to Biijqdy the vacancy which had 
occurred in the Calcilonian (’iiurch, (iroBB Street, ITattoii Garden, 
J^oijcloii. and early in July 1S2J preached hiw iirst 8eriiu)n th»*rt?. In a 
few wceka he began to attniet large congregatioiiH ; in three montlid 
the applicatiuus for Beats liad risen from fiO to at length it 

became neccHHary to i^xeludc the general public, and to admit only 
thosi« who were ]jrovidcd with ticketa. StatcKUien, orators, the noble, 
the wealthy, the fashionable, occupied the scats of the church, and 
their carringCH throiiginl the adjoining Btrecta. The jircaclicr was Bix 
feet high and very athletic, with good features, hut bmIIow, and with a 
very obvious squint. A profusioii of glo.'’Hy black hair hung down to 
his Rhoulders. HJh gouei'al aspect was »tcru aiid solemn. ^'Jio com- 
position of Ids dificoiirHes was rliclorical and dcclaniati iry, and lii.s 
delivery of them, uith a strong iScotch accent, was ac.'Cunjjmiijcd by 
violent but exproBBivci rcHticuliitious, Ids wlirJ(i appi‘iiraucc and niariiier 
being in the higliest degree Hingtdiir and exciting. 

Ill 1823 Mr. Irving publisliud a HcricB of conin ctecl discourses, which 
had been delivered on Sunday evenings, under the title of ‘ Kor the 
OraclcH of God, Four OrulionK : l•^lr .linigiiicnt to Come, an Argiiiiient 
in Nino Parts.’ On the 14th of May 1^21, at ilie. rtM]ne>ior the London 
Missionary Society. Ihj j)!*! ached a sorinou on MiHsions in tin* ’I’ah'. r- 
mele, Totirnhani Court Itoad. When puhlishcd nhoiit twelve in on th.s 
afterwards it was greatly expanded, and was ontillod, M^'or .M issionarieH j 
of the Apostolic School, a Seric.s of Orations, in lujur I’lirti^.’ The tiist 
oration however was the only one pabli.sh( d, its cloetrinex liaving been 
received with disappiohation ))y mnny ]u3r.soiis who »-uppoi*t(‘d tiie 
inipsioimry enuBe. In 1827 he pnblishod ‘The Gomiiig of the Messiah 
in Glory au<l Majesty, hy Juan Josafat Iloii K/ra, a (..^mverted Jew,* 
translated from the S{>auinh. In 1828 he publiHljcd u ‘Letter to the 
King on the Repeal of tlio Test and tlfjrponition Art",’ a mcaam e which 
he decidedly opjiosrd. Jii tluj saiiio year lie ]>nhlialicd ‘ Sermon s, 
IjectuiTH, and UccaHional 1 •iscourse.s/ 3 vuD. Svo; and in 1820 ‘('htireli 
and State resjionsible to each other, a series of Discourses on Daiutd’.s 
Vision of tho Four Hearts.* 

The cl lurch in ( h’o.'H Street being unioli too sijirill for the aoeoiti' 
modation <if the coiigreg.itioiis that asseiul»leil tln rc, Jlr. Irvin.i*/6 
fidluwers corninenccd a i ubscription for the purposu of croetii '.; a 
larger and more comiiiodions cliundi, aii«I in lS2i) a haiul-ome edifice 
was coinplcti'd and oiuned in Jbigent Sipiaiv, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Reforo this tinm liowexun* his ]icculiarilies of matiiicr had b.-cHiie 
familiar, critical oj»pont‘iits bad made tlieir appearance, and hi-t ]»op« 
lurity was on the wane. At a meeting of the |iresbylery of Tiondou, 
November 20th ISIIO, he was charged with heresy. The jiroceediiig^ 
were prolonged for about cigbteon niontliK, during wliich his religious 
opiiiioiiR remaine.l unchanged, and in addition he introducorl at hi.-« 
cliui'ch the cxtravagaiicicH of the nnknown tongues. ’J'his Kupposcul 
Bupernatiiral inspiration originated with sonie females at Glasgow, ninl 
was gnuluully transferred to Air. Irving's churcli, at lir^t privately in 
praycr ndoeliugH held ut half-past six in the morning, but afterwards 
publicly ill crowdeil cougivgaiitniH. Mr. Irving pi i (.dished, in Fraser's 
Magaxiiie,’ ‘Facts connected with tlie recent Alauifestatioiis of Spiritual 
Gifts.' At length, thi* i»r«sbytcry of Loiidou having jironuiincvd sen 
tence again^it him, the truBtec.s of the church in Regent Square came 
to a unanimoiiB dccii=ion. May 3, 1832, that “ the Rev. Ldward Irving 
had reiideivd binisidf unlit to remain a minister of the Caledoiiiaii 
Church, Regent Square, aud ought to bo rt niovoil thererroui." Tlis 
ejection took place aecordiugly, aud ho thou oc cupied, with such of his 
cougivgatioii as still adhered to him, a liuildiiig in Gray’s lim Hoad, 
whence ho afterwards removed to Nowiuuu Strcft, where ho occujiied 
tho room which hatl been West's picture gallery, lie was next cited 
before the j»r*8bytery of Annan to answer the charge of heresy', lie 
attended aud made iiis iinHWcr, wlieu that presbytery unaniinously 
pronouncetl a pentcuco of dcpo.'^itiori fi'om the ministry, March loth, 
1833. His constitution soon afrerwards began to give way under 
couaum])tioii, aud bo died December 8, 183-1, at Glasgow, and was 
buried ill the crypt of tho cathedral, lie was married at Kirkaldy on 
the 14th of October 1822, ami left a widow and children. 

* IRVING, WASIIING'J'UN, was horn April 3, 1783, in the city 
of New York, where his father, a native of Scotland, had settled as a 
inet^huni. He ri'ceived a huino education under the Biipcrinteiidence 
of Ilia edder hroLliers, who were young men of coiisidi'mblo liter .ry 
attaiiimeutfl. Fortunately perhaps for his genius, Lis heaitli being too 
uncertain to permit of his entering upon commercial pursuits, he 
spent much of his youth in wniiiderliig about the picturesijue haunts 
of Manhattan luland, where, among the oM-furiliiouod inhabitants, ho 
picked up many of the quaint Iratlitions which he subsequently turned 
to BO much advantage, aud early familiarity vvith w'hicli iio doubt (iik 
was the case with Scott) imjmrted something of that peculiar colouring 
wliich has distinguished liis imaginative ivork.^. IIL In altli continuing 
weak, he was wlicu about twenty adviaotl to proc.-L'd to the south of 
Europe. Gu this tour ho spent about tlirce yiiu.:, visiting Sicily, 
Naples, and itome, and then pussing by way of France to England. 

^ hefui'c his Eurojieuii trip he had in 1802 contributed some lettoi*s, 
eigued * Jonathan Oldstyle,' to a newspaper, ‘I'he New York Aloruiiig 
Chronicle/ conducted by one of his brothers ; and on Ids retiini to 


America ho joined witli Mr. Kirke Paulding, a man of congenial 
humour, in writing ‘ Salmagundi,' a Bcrics of ]>aper« Aviiich liy their 
novelty of style and froshiie.^B of matter at once obtained groat ])opn- 
larity. The work, commenced at the begimiing of 1807, was, owing 
to a difference with the iiuhliaher, brought to a hudiieii termination 
at the cloee of that year. After * Salmagundi ’ was ended, Irving con- 
tinued to write fun^asionally for the magazines and nowa-papers ; and 
ill J 8UJ# appeared the inimitable ‘History of New V^ork, by Died rich 
Knickerbocker/ a work which at orico raised its author to the first 
place among his countrymen for original humour and literary skill. 
It is said that, like ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ it at first found many readers 
who regarded iia.sa veritable though Komowliat extraordinary history ; 
and some among the soberer citizens, as well as many of the descond- 
nnts of the old Dutch settlers, were witli diliiculty brought to forgive 
the author for so irreverently handling a grave historical thoiiio; but 
hy the great body of tho New Yorkei-s tJio wit was heartily relished, 
aud Irving at once became, as ho has ever since continued to be, the 
iimi t popular of native writciu 

jjiti-rature however waa not :is yet thought of by Irving as a pro* 
fcBBion. After Ids return from Europe he had entered upon the siuily 
of the law in tho cdlice of Judge lloil'man. Rut the desultory habits 
lie bud formed while btrulling about Manhattan, or travtdiing througli 
Luropo; the celebrity be h:id acquired by the Salmagundi )»siporH and 
(jccasional ma^aziiio arlidcs; the literary iiivestigaiiuii.s he h-.id eiitei'e-l 
njirai for Knickerbocker idsiory : and not least j»erljap.s tin-, jjoh- 
Bcr^sioii of aiiiple pecuniary ijii.aijs, whicli enabled him to follow at 
pleasure more irnmediaidy intriestiug jnirsuits, an<l seemed to render 
imiieceri}rary any future dependence on profes-donal position, combined 
to divert his attention from Coke and Rlaekstoiie; and thougli he was 
adinitti'd to the bar, ho seems never to have had any seriou-i intention 
of practising. 'I’lic mercantile business cbtablislied by^ his father was 
an oxtensivi‘ one, and on the father's deiiih had bi'cn cuutiiiucd under 
the name of Irving, Rrothenv. Tlio elder brothers now jidinitteil 
^Va^’]dllgtoll to a certain share in the firm, but his connection with 
tl-.o buBiiit iiS was, api>an*3itly little more than nondii.il. t.)ii the out- 
break of tho war with Eugland, Irving volnnici red his serviers ; vraj 
appointed iiitle do-camp to General Tomkins, tlu* governor of New York ; 
created a colonel, aud ernpl(*yed (iii * special servic'*.’ I !e ulsn dm ing 
thih period edit<‘d a magazine. IV icvt put an end at once to Ids iiiiiitary 
and his editorh;! iluties. (..’4'lonei Irving laid down his lilh-, and one.- 
nioro mergfjl in the firm of Irving, Rndheis. A brancli of ihc 
esl:ibliHliim-nt was carried on at Liver] )Oi»l, and Washington Irving was 
ih.-spalehed thither to conduct it. I hit in the train of jieaec followed 
commercial di saster, and Irving ba-i himself related how he bee.uin? for 
a time its victim. The tirni of whieli he wa? a ))artmr was broken 
up, and he turned naturally to Ids pen, as lie says, for sola :e and 
support. 

It was under these circuit i.'tlance.-^ that in 181 ^ ho bf'g.iij hi.^ fanton.-i 
• Sketch-Rook.’ As ho wrote the siiecessive japt-rs in Kin;la:id they 
were traiiBinitted to New York, and tiu.re publi.-iiied. 'I’luMr reception 
in .New York was (.iithusiastic, and they soeii came to b.r In aid of in 
Eiiglaiul. The ‘Idterary Gazitte' printed large ]i(>iLions of them 
“ with many eucomiiim.</' and Irving heard that it was the intention 
of a Luiulon publisher to co.’K-at and reprint tliem all. lie i:-ays that 
he ‘‘had been deterred by tlio severity wiib wJiieli Americaii ]iio- 
ductionshad been treated by the Rritisli })i*es.:j ” from Idm.^elf prejiaring 
an English edition ; but this re})ort removed Jii.s apprehensions, ami 
lie resolved to do so. In the preface to an edition of the ‘Sketch -Rook’ 
published in 1818, he has given an amusing aceouut of the uiltieidLy 
he found in inducing a publisher to undertake tlie risk on f'avnnrahlc 
terms. In his perplexity^ he applied to Sir Walter Scoti, from whom 
he had some yearu befoi’c ex|mrie]ict'.d a hospitable w'eleomu at Abbots- 
ford. Seott spoke with warm admiration of the spcuimeiis Irving M:n1. 
him, but even he seems to have found it no eany matter to p«-rsuado 
t’oubtablo to uiidvrbako the publicatiou. Rut *'the hint about a 
rcversis of fortune/' -say’s Irving, ‘‘had struck the quick ajqireht;m>iun 
of Scott, ainl, with that practical and cllicient goodwill whicli belonged 
to his nature, he had already duvisod a way of aiding me.” hi fact 
Scott offered him the appointment of editor, witli a halary of oOU/. a 
y’ear, of a wi-ekly periodical then about to bo Vitartod in Edinburgh. 
Scott ht»wever expro.sscd doubts wlictluT, as the journal w.ih to lOi a 
political one, Irving would like the tone it was intended to take ; and 
Irving in his reply taid that, much as hucIi an avowal of confidence 
had choored him, he must decliuo the oll'er, not only on political 
groiiiid.i, but because he felt himself unfitted for the work by the very' 
eoiislitiitioii aud habits of hU mind. “ My whole course of life,” Irving 
wrote, ‘‘ has been det:ultory, and I arn unfitted for any jieriodicajly- 
rociirriiig task, or any stijmlated laViour of body or mind. 1 have ii«) 
command of my talenia, such they are, and have to watcli the vuryings 
of my mind us J should those of a weathercock. I’racticc and training 
nr.iy bring mu luoro into rule, but at proseiib I am as nsclt !:.i for regular 
si-rviec .'is one of my ow'zi country Indians or a Don (.'o:4i^ac.k. I must 
therefore ke«p on pretty iiiucii as i have begun — writing when I can, 
not when J woiihl. 1 .-.ludl occasionally shift my ivsidence, aud write 
hatevur is suggested by objects before me, or whatever rises in my 
imagination, aud hope to write better aud more copiou-sly by-and-by.” 
A\’e quote this passage because it seems to u.s to show how accurately 
Mr. Irving had already taken tho measure of his literary ability and 
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mental peculiarities. Ho baa learnt since to apply with more Bteadiuess written biography of Oliver Guldaniitb — ostonaibly an expansion of a 
to literary labour, but it has been in the line and in the luamier be brief sketch ho bad some years prLwiou<ily drawn up fur au Auiericau 
thus early pointed out; and bis Buccess in almost everything he bi^s e<lition of Goldsmiths work#, but really a recasting of Mr. Forster's 
undertaken has to a great extent unquestionably arisen from bis newly published life of Goldsmith. IJe did not again appear before 
having always taken this iinexaggerated estimate of his intellectual the world as au author till when he published a volume of 

capacity. sketches, some of which had appeared iu the New York magazines, 

As regarded the ‘Sketch Book/ Irving eventually resolved to entitled ‘Chronicles of Woolfort’s Roost and other Papers/ which were 
publish it at his own risk, and tbo first volume was so issued; but niarkedby all the old polish and elegance, and very much of the humour 
before a mouth had elapsed the publisher to whom it was entrusted and vigour which had rendered the ‘Sketch Book* so general a favourite, 
failed, and the sole was stopped. Scott came now effectually to the But his countrymen wore watching for a more iuiportuut work. It was 
rescii<» : at his instance Murray undertook the publication, and thence- well known that he had been cugaguil oylmi before bis mission to Spain 
forward Irving never was in need of help. The succoss of iho ‘ Sketch iu collecting uiateriaU fur a new biograjdiy of the great fi>iiudcr of 
Liook ’ was beyond that of any priivious volume of discunuccted essays. American iiidopcudcocc, and that it was the task he had selected as 
The book hociime a universal favourite. Its genial wit, quaiut grace, his crowning Jiterary labour. It was a-utordingly lookcil forward to 
gentle patboi:*, and quiet Addisonian style, were generally ajtjireciatod. with much cageniess, and the first vohiiiic of tbu ‘Jiifc (d* Waabing- 
Tbc story of Rip Van Winkle acquired unbounded ])npiilarity ; the ton’ mot with a warm welcunic. A second and third have 

other Jegends were liardly let^s admin-d, and the bketclies of EnglisJi since followed, and a fourth is iiuiiouuced to oouipleto the work, 
scenery oikL Rnglish iiianiiers were as much relished in England as iu Like Mr. Irving’s other historical works, it is marked by au excel- 
America. Irving became nt onco laiiioua iu both coimtrios. The lunt st^ Ie ol‘ narrative, without making any proU'iisiun to philosophy 
secotiil voliinic of tins ‘^iketell Book’ npp<»ired iu 1820. Ilia next or 2»rofiiuility. Canying with it cvideuco of very euiisiderable, 

woik. written chiefly iu Paris, was ‘ Brace bridge Hall/ published in though not iiiueli origiunJ, re.'^uaruli, it nbo is disLiuguished by strict 

1822, a work which amply sustained his reputation. In 1824 appeared impartiality; while it ilispluys a just appreciation of the mural 
the * Tales of a Traveller/ chiefly the result of his travels oil the cttiiU- ami meulal character ami eundiict of ilie iiero, iuid a warm syui- 

iiont, but also, it may bo noticed, containing the last of liU fikctches iiatliy with his gram! ciiterpri.su : and above all, it lias the. great 

de.-'criptive of Eiiglisli life. merit of being :i thoroughly rctadahle book. Still it may fairly be 

]Mr. li ving was still in I 'rance when Ins was informed by Mr. Evtirett, doubted w'hctlior to Huc-eeding generabious, as to lii.s contomjioruriot*, 
the Lbiiled States iniui.stor at Madrid, of iuqiorLaiit discoveries having the iiii!ne of WaKliingioii Irving will nut recall rather the author of 
been ijiiide in Aladrid by S. Navarette respecting C^diirnbus; and the ‘.Sketch Book/ and tli.' nariMtor of ]iii> Van Winkle, than the 
invited to jir^icccd to that city with :l view to exaniiiiiiig, and, if ho historian of the (^jmjuest of Gnui.-tla, or the biograpLier of Mahomet 
detiiiK'd it advi.saljLe, translatiiig these documents. Irving accordingly and Washington, 
wont there, but he soon became convinced that iho best application I.SAA(.\ [.JAC'On.] 

of thcHe m.:\v materials, would be to ii.se them UH the ground-work of a * ISABEL II. (Maisia T.i;.\nr:i. Liti.sa), (Jluccii of S]>aiii, was born 
life of the great admiral, lb’, accordingly applied hiniself diligently to on the lUth uf Getober IS'U), in ilm city of M.ulritl. She is the older 
the task, and as the Spani.sb archives liberally opened to him he of the two daughters of I'Vnlinaiid \'li., king of Siiuiii, by Ids fourth 

\Vii.s enabled to embody in bis work a great deal of now matter. The wife, Mariad-bristiiia, now the wife of Don f'ernamlo Muiioz, diiko of 
‘ 1 1 i.-ditry of the Life and Voyages of Cliristo]»her Columbus ’ was j mb- Rianzare.'^-. Isabel LL. is the eightli in line.d d. sei'iit from Henry IV., 
lislied iu l82S, and was sncceetlcd in 18;>J by a HiijipLementary work king uf France, through her father, and is likewise the eighth iu des- 
on the * Voy:igi!S and J )isoovcrie.s uf the Com]ianions uf (Joliimhus/ cent from iiiiii through her mother. iShe Buec'eded to the crown of 
iMr. lrvin:/ri reraileiici*. iu Spain and his r<!Hi*archcB connected with its Spain on the death of her father, Scj»teuibcr 2!», ISib’b ai'conling to 
early histoiy bad t'xcited in him ctnifiderahlo interest in the Moorish the ortlrr of succession cjstablbhcd by a decree, March 21h 1880, 
eomimnors of Granada ; and the rc.snlt of further studios wan a kimi coxilirmetl by the eortes, which sot aside the Salic law, by which females 
of lii.^toric!il rom.iucc, entitled *A (chronicle of tiio (^)iu{ut:8t of were cxcludeiMVom the throne of Spain. Slie was proclaLiU ’d 
Granada, by I'ray Antonio Agapida/ 2 voLs. 1821). ihs Moorish ofSpain, ilctobiT 2, l88:>,at Mailrid, ami was jihiced under tiieguanliaii- 
.st iidi*'.^, a ri'.sidcncc of sotm; months in the ancient palace of that ship of lior mother, who, by the w'ill of f'enlinand Vll., Iu‘u.ime qiioeii- 
!■( ijiarkublo jie(iplc, and rambles about the old eitics of Spain, led him regent (reiiia golnTiifidora) iliiring the minority of her dunghter. 
to write ill hi^ t»M manner a series of sketche.s which h«t f>ubliHhtd iu ()n tliu 2t)!.li of June 188^*, while I'Vrdinand VII. was lying ill, the 
i 8^)2 UTuh'r t!i % title of Iho ‘ Alhambra/ corle.s, in aecordance wii.h a vtajuisilion fn)m thi« iirimc-minister, Zca 

Jn tlio .-iijinmcr of J<S2i> Mr. Irving rcceivod the a|ipointniHijt of Bermudez, met at Madrid, and took the oath of allegiance to the Ijifaiila 
s.'crr-biry of legation at Loudon. Whilst in England lie miiigicd freely J)on:i Maria Isabel, as rightful KueLcssor to tlie crown of Spain, iu 
in Llii; best society, and vvasthelitm of at least one season. He received, default of a xiiale hi’ir. Don Garlos however, the king's brother, who 
in liS2o, i.jjfi of the two gold medals of the I loyal Society of Literature, had the right of HneceB.sioii according to the Salic law, having bojii 
i.hc other heing given to Mr. llaliam, and tho Dijivorsity of Oxford also retiuircd to take the oath of allegiance, refusial, and wrote a letter 
bestowed on him the ilegivc of LL.D. It was not till 1882, after an to the king, in which lie said, “ God gave me that right wliou it wa.^ 
absence of srvent.een years/* that lie “ saw again the blue line uf his 
native land." lii.s reception in Now York, as indeed in every part of 
America wbicli Ikj .*^ul)sequ0iitly visitctl, was of tlie mo.st eiithuslustio 
kind. But ho did not slay long iu lii.s iiativo city; an opportunity 
olb’riug, ho the .same autumn accomiuaned Mr. I’lllsworthy the Indian 
coriimisslouer, and Mr. LaLrobo the aiithtir of ‘ Itauiblos in North 
Anurica/ ill a journey to tho far west, am 1, as of yore, “writing of 
what was snggt ste»l by objects hefore liim,” his journey produced a 

‘ '.I’oiir mi tlie 1 *rairie.s.’ 'flij-s work was not however pubiibhed till regairicil her authority, and continued in i^ower till another insiirruc- 
l8:{r». II y liad mean while imrehaacd an estate by the spot he had liuii oceurred, in consoquencu of hep interference with the popular 
described as Sleepy' Hollow, aud the ILtting up after his own fancy the rights of election of the t.owii'Cuum;iLs (ayuiit iiiiieiitos), when she was 
ohl inansioii of tlic Van Tas^^ois, which he named Woolfert’s Roost, compelled to ahdicate, Geiober 12, Jsli), aud retiriMl to Franco, 
had occupied no small amount of time. The ‘Tour’ was foHoiveil in Esjiartero was then ]i]a(;«d at the head of allair.s, nnd by a decree of 
the Fame year by his recollections of ‘ A bl.iot.-iford and Newatead tlic rortes. May S, 184 1, was appo into i regent of tiie kingdom during 
Abbey,' am I by his ‘ Legends of the Conquest of Spain/ To these, iu ; the reuiaiiidor of the queen’s miiiorily. Jle contiiiu>Ml in fiower till 
188ti, sucoeedf*! * Astoria, or Enterprise I leyoml the Rocky Mountains/ ■ July 1848, ■when a combination of parties compelled him to resign 
and ill the next year the ‘Advditurcs of (Taptaiii Bonneville; or, | ami quit the kingdom. Tins term i nation of the qneoii’H minority had 
Sccru’.s beyond the Rocky Mountaiii.-i of the h^ar West./ been tlxed fur the H»th of Geiober 1811, but, by a decree of the eortes, 

'I’his was the most prolific period iu Mr. Irving’s literary career, she was declared to have rcjiched her majority on the 8tli of November 
h’or sonm years following no separate work was jiublislif'd from lii.s 1818, aud shD took the oath to ohserve the constitution on the lOtli of 
lien. During 1S8‘.> ami 184 0 he supplied under an cngagenimit a series the same month. On tin* Hllli of October 1840, t^uneu Isabel II. was 
of ^lapcrs to ‘ Knickorbocker’s Magazine.’ In 1841 ho received tho married t»> Iht couKin, Don Francisco de Assis (bom May 18, 1822), the 
a])puintmiL'ut of miiii.'^ter j»lciii])oteiitiary to tho court of iSpaiii. Tho elder son of her maternal uncle. Tho queen’s younger sister, Maria 
appointment ivas a iiopuhir one in ^Madrid, whore his ju'cvious residence Luisa Fernanda (born January 80, 1882), was iiiarrio.l on the same day 
aud his ‘Life of Columbus’ Inul gained him numerous friends. He ; to the l»iic de MoiitT)eiisier (bom July 21, 1S21), the yoimgeHt son of 
remained thc?ri! above four years, having only been recalled, at his own . tins laic Loui-d’liilipjie, king of I'ranef*. The cpieen’s hnshaml received 
rc(|m’St, on Mr. I’olk's cleetion tf» the presideucy in 1810. , the htiijorary title of king (rey). Gii I he 2nth of Deconiher 1851 tho 

Uii Ids n:tiirii to America, Mr. Irving retired lo his beautiful { queen gave birth to a daughter, the present l*riiieH.s.s of Asturias, and 
re.'iilenco on the llmlsoii, aud renewed his literary av<iciitiuns : his first ! Infanta of Sjniiii. Another insurrection compelled the qiieeu' mother 
cmploymoLit being tiic imblication of a carefully rovi^’ il odilioii of Li.; ! .ig.iiii lo qui». 1h^^ kim;doin, July 17, 185-1. I^spartero was recalled to 
eoiiiplete works. But he had for somo ycar.^ been ]a)iiilering a work puwi-r, and eontinncil lo bo the jn’ime-minister till July 14, l85ti, when, 
on tile rito and progress of MohaniTnefianism, and it eventually totik in consequence of a ministerial orisis, ho tendered his resignation, and 
tho form of a biography of the prophc.t, with sketches of his iuimodiate was succeeded by (Jcucral O'Honiiell. An insurrection cnsueil, which 
successors : it appeared in 1840-50 under the title of ‘ Mahomet and was speedily auppros.'ied, and (.)’ J )oiiuoll romained in power till he was 
his Successors.* He also about this time ])ubliHhed a xilcnsantly superseded by Narvaez, October 1 1, 1856. 


his will that I sliouM conjo into tin? world, and God aloue can dcjinvo 
me of it by giving thee a male heir.*' Don t^irlos pcrsisltHl in tho 
as.'^ertioii of Iris claim lo the crown of Sjiaiu, aud tho conseqiieiicu wiis 
a civil w.»r, which l.'i.*ited till September 1810, when the ailhcroiits of 
Don (’ui'los wcrii finally defeated, and In: was obligeil to quit the king- 
dom. The queen -regent, in coijsri|iienc!» of a Huceessful eouf^piracy, 
August 18, 1880, was for a time deprived Cif her power, but having 
taken an oath, June 18, 1887, tt> obsvrvc the liberal constitution, she 
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ISABELLA OF CASTILE. I'eruiuand V.] 

ISABEY, JEAN-BAPTISTE, an eminent French miniaturo painter, 
WRH born at Nancy on the 1 Itli of April 17(i7. Having received elemen- 
tary iiiHtruction in art under (.'laiidot and Dumont, ho, in 179O,ent0rc?d 
the atelier of Davi<l, with a view to becoming an historical painter. 
But lie comiii« ncccl hia profcHnional career by biking portraita in black 
cray<iiia, a fctyle which in hia hands, by a free u»e «)f the atump, pni- 
ducod very ])leuBiiig f flucta; and becoming extremely popular, was 
m^ually called by hia nainc. One of his most aucueBaful ]iieceB in this 
liMiiiiicr wart a portrait of Napoleon 1. in the garden of AlulmaiHon, 
thf: engraving from which, by liiiigd, had a great run. This fctyle 
was liowcvtT B(Jon abandoned by Isabey, who, having reBolved to try 
whethi-r, by carrying the priucjplo.sof high art into luiniaturc-painting, 
ho could not elevate that branch of art in public eBtimation, executed 
ill Lso:i a ]iiece of unusual size, containing nuincrouH flmall figures, of 
* Le Jtevue dc premier CoiiKul dans la cour des Tuilhiriefi.* It caught 
the juihlie iaule, and CHtablishcd the jiaiiiterB reputation, as the first 
in his lino. l‘'roni that tiuie Isahey was tl»o n'o.stfahhkuiahloinmiutui'O' 
])uitiic‘r of the day. WhilBt Nai)oh5<»ii 1. Avas a iihiiii olliccr of artillep% 
Isubey bad been on leriiiB of friondship Avith him, and AA'heii the empire 
was founded Isaboy coiitiuucd in favour, and was appoiuted miuiature 
Xiaintcr in ordinary to the empcroi*. In thirf capacity he painted many 
xniiuatiii'c-poi*truitB of Najudcon 1., Hie enii»ress, the young king of 
Itoiiio his sen, the members of the Bonaparte family, and the fa\'ourite 
courtiers and geiierulK Among the moat famtiiiH of the imperial 
picliiri^H was one on a largo hlab porcelain, representing Napoleon J. 
find Ihe most illustridUH of liis goiieraK and known us the ' 'J'able des 
Mart'chsiux.’ JlebidiB the portraits, ho (.'xccutod st^veral court and 
cert nioniiil pieci s, one of wliieli, a ‘ \’isiLe de J’J'lmjiereur ;i la Mann 
facture d’Oberkaiiipf a (hmy/ av;ik greatly adiiiired. Me was likoAvisc 
entrustiil Avitli the direction oi“ Avorks relative Lo the coronation of 
ihe emjicror, Avhen he was iiamcil olliccr of the Legion of Honour. 

On ihe lirst ahdJcaiioii of Nupoh-on 1., Isabcy accompanied tho ern- 
press Mario Louis*- to Yieniia, wlierc he )iainted a largo tablet of 
‘ One of tho (kinlereucos at tho (\)iigi*eHS of Vienna,* chiolly remarkable 
for the. iiii'liful likenesses of tho nuiiieroiiti important ]»ersoiiagoH 
asKembled. Dii Najioleon’s rotui'u from El ha, Isiibey roisiired to 
J'aris, and j)rojutiaii-d tho omiieror b 5 » presenting him with a miniature 
of his son, Avliieh he laid just paiuted at X'ieuna. Tho resloraiiun of 
tho lioiirbons brought no loss of fortune to Isabiiy ; but a picture 
Avhicli ho exhibited at tho Salon in lSi7 of ‘ A Child playing Avith 
Flowers,* caused some ‘ scnaatioii ’ among tho I’aiisiaus, froiii llio 
ehihb Avbo Ava« holding up a bunch of forgot-me-uots, bearing a 
striking roscniblanco to tho young .Napoh'oii. U’lio ‘ (*onBtitutioiiol * 
having ventured to make a jioiiited allusion to tho likenoHs, roceiyed 
a Ava riling from ihe polio**, isabcy soon after accepted an invitation 
to the Court of Si. l*etersburg, Avhero he painted t.lio enii>eror Alex- 
ander, the empress, the gruud-duk*;s Nieholas and Michael, and many 
of the niagnutes id' Hit! court. Uu hi.s return to I'ari.s h<! pidnttjd the 
poriiiiil of Louis Will., and as long' us he euiitiuued to luiint he found 
ample iiceiipalioii ; his sllters, it is said, having included most of the 
BOveivigiiB, as AVell iiH a laiVj;o prupui'tiou <d' the moat dislinguishetl 
per.sonagt‘H, of Eurojie. I.aahe 3 ' suiA'JA'ed till the iJ^th of April 18oo. 
He may he saiil to have f<»rineil a iieAV school <'f niiniature-paiutcr.s 
iu Frsiuce. His likenc.-sis have much eliaracter, and are generally 
esteemed faithful. JlisslyL* is marki-d by force as Avell as tlelicacy^, 
but, almost nceessarily from the iiumbcrlcB.-i wtirks he exi^cuiod, also 
bA* a good ileal of nianiierlsiii. 

^ ISA LEV, EUtlE.N E-LOUlS-HAUlllEL, boh of tho lu'ccediiig, and 
who has attaiiiod seareely h.-ss dLtiiietioii ub a mariuc-paiutcr than his 
ather tlhl as a uiiniaturi-painter, avub horn at l\iris on tho 22nd of 
•Inly 1801. Carefully instructed under the su] lerlnloudcucc of his 
father, his first works showed th^hautl of a llnlslicd artist, lu 1821, 
and again in 182G, he received ihe lirst-claHs medal tg^nro ot marini*) ; 
and his idctures exhibited at ihe Salon iu 1827, ihe ‘ Tlage d*Houilour,’ 
and ‘ Vue Jntcrieurc du Port de Trouvilie * tpuri^hasod by the DucIicbbc 
dc Berri), at tmeu placed him, iu tho ostii nat ion of tho Furisiaus, in 
rivalry Avith their favourite Ciidiu. Among the more iui]>ort:iut of his 
Huh^eq 
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A'ictoria uu Treport,’ and ‘ Le 1)e]iart do la Ueino d'Anglotorre * {18'ir>), 
hotli paiutcil for the citizen king ; ‘ CVremenie dans lEglieo do Delft* 
(18*17) ; * L'Euiharqucuiciit dc Kuyter* (18jl), now iu the Luxembourg; 
and Bcvcral vicAvs of h'reiich ports. 

Tho earlier pictures of Isahey arc careful iu druAviug and execution, 
but somewhat Bombro in colour. His later Avorks — the critics dating 
his change of Btyle from about 1840 — arc bolder in design, and more 
vigorous lu execution, but far more conventional. He affects a rough 
mode (if handling, strong inipastu, uud great exaggeration of chiaros- 
cui*o and colour. Eugene Isabey Avas nominated a Chevalier of the 
L(‘gion of ilomiur iu 1882, and an oilicer of that order iu I8r»2. At 
the Universal JCxposition of ISui) hi* AA'as uAvartled a lirst elass medal. 

IS.lOUiS, one of the ten Atheuiuii orators, was a native of Chalcis, 
or, according to other accoiiiitsi of Athens. Dionysius could not 
ascertaiu the time of Lis birth or ‘ death. Eo luuch as this appears 
certain : the vigour of his talent belonged to ihe period after tho 



I’cloponuesiun war, and he lived to see tho time of Iving 1 hilip. 
Hcrniippus, who wrote tho lives of tho pupil.s of Isocrates, bus 
recorded nothing more of Isaeus than that he was a pupil of Tsocrates, 
instructed DcniosthoneB, and eujoj’cd tho society of tho chief philo- 

Bophers of his time. , , ^ 

The authiir of the * Life of Ipccub,* attributed to riutarcli, mentions 
sixty-four orations of luieiis, fifty of which were allowed to be genuine. 
At present thei-e are only tleveu extant, all of Avliiob arc of the 
forensic class (Aoyoi diicavLKoi)^ and all treat of luatters relating to 
wdllB and Iho siiecession to the property of testators, or persons 
intestate, or to disputes originating iu suuh matters. I heso oiatious 
ai-e valuable for the insight which they give ns into tho laws of Athens 
as to the disposition of property by Avill, and in castw ol intestacy, 
and also as to many of tlie forms of procedun?. Dionysius, in his 
Jahoured conijiarison hot ween Lysias and Isamus, sutn.s uj> as IoHoavs : 

“In reading Lysias one would not siip])osu tliat any tiling is said 

cither in an artiiiciul inimucr or AA'itliout perfect sincerity, but eveiy- 
thiug appears natural and true ; thus forgetting that it is tlie height 
of art to imitate nature, lu reading Isiciis one has jiiNt the 
eontrai-y feeling ; nothing appears to be sjiokcu niilnrally and without 
an effort, not even Avhat really is so spok(*ii ; but everything seems 
of set ]iurpose, framed to deceive, or for some otlier sinister cm 1. 
One would believe Lysias, though ho were stating what Avas false; 
one cannot, without some feeling of distrust, assent to Isicu.s, even 
when he speaks the truth.” Again :— ** Lysias soems to aim at tniih, 
hut isoius to folloAV art : the one strives to please, the other to prudueo 
effect.** 

Dionysius adds that, in his opinion, with ls:eus originaUd that 
vigiuir and energy of style Avhicth his pujiil Demosthenes carried ii> 
perfection. iSo far us the extant speelnicus of Liens cnablt: us to 
form an opinion, this Jud:;nieut jipp(!ars to be just. *riit! perspieiiity 
and ihe artJes.s siiiiplieiiy of the stylt! of L^'sias arc admirable; but 
ouriadiiig Isams we feel UiaL Ave have to do with a subtle disputant 
ami a close nasoiier, whoso argiiinenls are htroiig ami j)oiiited, but 
have too much the appearance of stmlicd eiVect, and lor that reason 
often fail to convince. 

The he.st editions of the text of Isauis arc those h^' Jlckker and 
Schbiuaii. *1*110 orati'jn on tho ‘ Inheriianec of Menecles’ Avas In st 
jiulilisbetl by 'J'yrwJjiit, London, 178o ; and that tm the ‘ Iiiheritaiice 
of t’leoiiymus * iirst appeiu'od in its eonqdete form at Milan, ISln, by 
Ang. Mai. The Iranslalioii of Isaius by Sir Williiiiu Jones (177*J, 4to) 
Avil) give an EnglLli reader a sulliciciit notion of ibis undor; but the 
translabioii is somewhat tlclicient in critical accurac}’, and al.-:*) waxiling 
iu furot*. 

ISAIATT, one of the grcaiosl of tho Hebivw prciplicls, lived tUiring 
ihe reigns of Uzziah, tltilham, Ahaz, and llezekiah (l.s. i. 1 ; vli. 1; xiv. 
28; xxii. ; xxxA’i.'XXxviii.), and was eoutonqiurary with llie jiroplieLs 
Amo.K, Jlosca, Jiiel, ami iMicali. We possess no ]>articiil:ir,s in the tild 
IVhtaiiiejit respecting tlie plata* of hi.s liirlli t»i* his hi^toiT ; but AVt* 
learn from the inscription of the hook that he was tin; son t»t Aiimz, 
avIjo Ava.s, according to one JeAviidi tradition, the bi'otliei* of Aiiiu/.iuii, 
king of Jutlah ; hut uecordiug to anutlior aa'us con.-.idcivd to be tlie 
same jier.'iOii as the prophet Amos. The latter tradition is eviileiilly 
wrong; since the name of the pri>phei L DV^y, Avhile tiie n.-iint! of the 
father of Isaiah is H is probalde, from tht; Oili chapter of the 

book, that Isaiah entered upon his prophetical ollice in the last j'ear of 
the reign of king l.V./.iah, Ji.c. 7ii0. Ho coiitiiiueii to prophesy at least 
till the fourteenth year of the reign of Ilczckiah, n.e, 718 (2 Kings, xix. 
2-7 ; Is. xxxvi.-xxxviiL), a period of forty-six years. According to an 
ancient Jewish tradition, which is also given in the apocryphal book 
of the * Ascension of Isaiah,’ lie Avas put to death i luring tlic ivign of 
the cruid Manassch (2 Kings, xxi. 16); who is saiil by .loseplius 
(* Aiitiq.,* X. 8, § J) to have slain all tho prophots in .lerii.saUmi, 
Mauusseh commenced his reign 61)7 ; anti Isaiah must therefore 
haA'O continued to prophesy for sixty-iwo 3'eai's at least, if thi.s tradition 
bo correct. Jsniah liad a greater iiiflneuce iu public uliidrs than any 
other prophet, exee[it I'dijah and Elisha. He apjiears to have been tho 
intimate friend of ilezokiuh ; and it was priucqfalK' owing to his advice 
and lirmucs-i that the army of •Sennacherib Avas ilefeutetl. 

The }irt>phecies of Isaiah consist of sixty-six diapters, all of Avliich 
Avere considered, till Avithiii the last lifty years, to have boon composetl 
by ihe pro] diet hiiu.stdf. .Lut it is the common u]iiuiou of the critics 
iu Germany usually' cidlod Uatioualists, that ihe buck of Isaiah is a 
cellectiou of pro])hecios d'divered by dillereut porsous, Avhioli Avoru 
collected and aiTunged in tlieii* present form during tho La L>y Ionian 
exile. The wliulu of tho latter pai*t of the book, from ch. xl. to ch. Ixvi., 
is supposed to have been written at Babylon during the exilo, and a 
considerable piu't of tbe first tbirty^-niue cha])ters is attributed to 
other authors than Isaiah. Some critics have calltsd tho book a 
** jmeticul anthology.” This ojiiiiiuii was first maintained by Koppe, 
and has been su]>pertcd by Diidcrleiii, «jiisti, Eichhoru, Bauer, Pauius, 
^ Koseiim idler, Bertholdt, De WeLtC!, Angusti, and at great length by 
! Gcsi'uius ill his iraiislatioii of Isaiah, Di ip., 1821*21), The best argu- 
j nieuts in defenci! of the eoinmou upiuion aiv given by Jahii in liLs 
* luirud notion to the Bible,' by Piofe-sur i^ee in liis *Scriiions and 
I DisHerlaliouB on tbe Study of tho Scriptures,* and by ileugsteuberg iu 
‘ his * Christologie des iiltcu Teslumeuts,* Burl., 182D-8J. 

If wo admit Isaiah to Lave been the author of tho book Avhich boars 
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Lis uamo, it is nearly certain that the jiropheuieB are uot arranged at 
present in the order in Tvhicli they were delivemd. The si&tli cha]»ter 
apparently contains an account of the iiiaiigiiratiou of the prophet 
in hiH sacred oilice, and appears to have been the iirst prophecy that 
was published by liiiu. The twonty-second chapter consists of two 
separato parts which have uo ooniiiictiou with each oilier, and were 
probably published at ditfoxvnt times ; the former half of the chaptiT 
(1-li) containing a prediction of the invasion of the Modes and 
jVrrians, while the latter half gives an account of the disgrace of a 
courtier of the name of Sliebiia during ibe reign of J lozekiab. It is 
therefore ditlicult to give any connected accuuut of the contents of tho 
book ; but the following arraugomeut, taken from Oeseuius, is perhaps 
the best u]iou the whole. 

Tho first part (i.-xii.) principally consists of propliecies relating 
iiu mediately to the Jewish jujoplo ; the second ]>art (xiii.-xxiii.) contains 
])ruilicLioiis against the ]iah 3 'li)Tii.*ins, Assyrians, Piiiiisiiiios, Moabites, 
iSyriiiiis, Egyptians, and other fortugn nations; the third part (xxiv.- 
XXXV.), with ail historical appendix (xxxvi.-xxxviii.), coiitidiiiiig an 
account of the iiivadon of »Somiachcrib, contains projihecics of the 
invasion of Jud:ca by ibe Babylonians, of the destruetiuii of Jerusalem, 
tlie CHjitivity of tho people, ami their final restoration to their native 
country ; the fourth pai*t (xl.-lxvi.) priuci])ally refers to tho restoration 
of the cliLireli; it contains many prophecies respecting tho dulivcrauco 
of the Jews Iroiii captivity, the destruction of idols, the sjiroad of tho 
true I'tiligion over the carlli, the coiiversioii of the Gentiles, and tho 
coming of tho M essiah. | 

'riie ]»ri»jihecics uf Isai:ih liave always been held in grout venera- 
tion by ilie Jews. Jesus, the son of Siracb, sjieaks of isaiali as ‘*a 
jirupbet great and faitlifuJ in his vision, who saw by an excellent spirit 
wbat sbuiild coiut' to ]iass at the last, and ooinforteil them that 
uioiirned in iSiou. llo showed wbat should come to ]iass for over, ami 
M'crct iliiiigs bt'fon* they came.’' (Eoclesiastit.'us, xlvlii. 

.liMOpliiis and riiilo fre(]iicutly speak of Isaiah in tonus of the 
greatest respect ; ami hi.-. propliecic.';i arc constantly quoLod by tlio 
writers of. the JS’cw 're.^lanieiit. See Alatt. i. eoinpaml with 

l.i. vii. 11; Matt. iii. y, with Js. xl.'3; Mutt. iv. ] bJ(i, with J.*<. ix. 
J.'J; xlii. 7 ; Matt. viii. 17, with Js. hii. 4; Alatt. xiii. 14, If#, with 
Is. vi. 'J, In ; Matt. xxi. 13, tvith Is. Ivi. 7 ; Luke, iv, 17 lU, wdtli l.s. 
Ixi. 1-3; Acts, xiii. 31, with 1:^ Iv. 3; vXetn, xxviii, 2i>-117, with Is. vi. 
Ih it); U(»m. ix. :i7, with Js. x. T2; Koin. ix. -'n, with is. i. i); 

lioni. ix. 33, with i viii. 11 : Jioiii. x. Iti, with Is. liii. 1 ; Jioiii. x. 

‘Jn, with Is. Ixv. t U; 1 C**r. i. IJ', with Js. xliv. '2 IVter, 

iii. 13, tvith Ixv. i V. 

A eniisitierablo pj»rt of the prophccic.s of I.saiah aro supjiosed by 
iiiorit ('hristiiui divim s to relate to tho Me.ssiah. I’ho following list 
is l..ikeii from tiray’s ‘ Jv*^y to the Old Te.ytauient,* ]»p. 33*.*, 37t); tho 
(livinir ehiiracter (»t Cliii.^t (vii. 11 ; ix. () ; xxxv. 4 ; xl. o, *J, lU ; xlii. 
ti ; Jxi. 1 ; Ixii. 1 1 ; Ixiii. i-Ji ; his iniraele.s ^xxxv. i), 0) ; his peculiar 
qualities and virl lUn (ix. li, 3; xl. II; xliii, 1-3); his rejection (vi. 

; viii. 14, lit; liii. 3); his .sullcriiigs f.ir iluj fuus ol iiiau (liii. 
4-il); bis death, bui i il (liii. >=, !»), and victory overdeath(xxxv. ii; 
liii. Hi 1*2); his final ghuy (xlix. 7, 22, 23; Iii. 13 13; liii. 4, fi). and 
the fstablishiiit-iit, iucrij.we tik 7; xlii. 4 ; xivi. 13), audjior- 

ficliun (ix. 2 7; xi. 4-Ui; xvi. 3; xxix. ls-2l ; xxxii. 1; xl. 4, 5; 
xlix. P13; li. 3 3; Jii. dlO; Iv. .1-3; lix. 1321; lx.; Ixi. 1-3; Jxv. 
■23) i.f his kingdom, 'riio number of Isaiah’s pnqiheciis relating to 
tlio Alessiah vvas tb<uiglit ly Jerome to Im so uuniemus and import- 
ant, that he says, in Jiis preface to the bouk, that Isaiah ought rather 
to ho called an Evangelist than a ]‘r'»jibet; and many luodern com- 
mon tab »rs giv<! him the title of tlu! JCvangelical i*roj>bet. 

The stylo of Isaiah is said by Lowth (• l*r:cleel,,’ xxi.) “to abound 
in such tranKceiidont exeelluicies, tliat lio may be pro]»eriy said t«i 
aUbrd the most perfect model of the pro[ihetic poetry, lie is at oiico 
elegant and sublime, forcible ami oriiaiiiciited ; bo unites energy with 
Copiousness, and dignity with variety. *u his Heiitiiiiciits tlierts is 
uiicoinmuu elevation and maj4isty ; in hw imagery the utmost i>ro- 
pricty, elegance, dignity, and diversity; in his iaiiguiige, uueomujoii 
beauty and energy; and notwithstanding the ohscuiity of his subjects 
a Rurprisiiig il rgrce of clLarness and Himplicity. To these wo may 
a«ld that there is such sweetness in iiio poetical cvimjiiisitioii of his 
sentences, wdiether it ]>roeeed from art or genius, that if the iicbrew 
poetry at present is po.'ses.s(al of any remuins of its nativo grace and 
Juiriuouy, wc shall chicll^' ilnd tbciu in the writings of Isaiah.” 

Ill addition to tho boi>k of pro ph ecioK, Jsuiuli is also said to have 
written tho lives of Uzziali (2 Ciirou. xxvi. 22) and Jlozekiali (2 
Chrou. xxxii. 32). Tho former work is eutiiviy lost; but wo i>robably 
])osHesB the greater part, if uot the wh(.>lo, <d' the Litter in chapters 
xxxv i.-xxx viii. of his ^ii^ophecios. 

\Vu learn from tho Eathers that several a])ocryphal work.s wliich 
were in circulation in tho early ages uf the CiirisLiaii era, were ultri- 
biited to Isaiah. An Ethiopic tramdatiun of one of these works 
entitled the * AHceusiou of isaiuli,’ which was originally written in 
Greek, and is quoted by lOpiplianins (VifuTos,’ xl. 2) and Jemine 
(‘Commentary upon Is. Ixiv. 4'), 'waa [uiblishcd for tlio first Liinc by 
l>r. Laurence, Oxf. loEj, bvi>. '.I'liL work contain.-} an accauiiit of 
iUo prophet’s asccn.^ion through tho Jirmuiueut ami the six heuvous 
into the seven th, and also of his martyrdom during the reign of 
Mauusseh. 
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(The Introductions of Eichhorn, Jahu^ do Wetto, August!, and 
Horne ; Vitringa, CummentaritM in Librum Proph» JnaitVf 2 vi>la. fol. 
1714-1720; LuwLh, Isaiah^ Loud. 1778, frequently reprinted ; there is 
n goii.l German translation of this wmrk with many additions by 
KoppCf 4 vols. 1771*-] 781 ; D<’>derluiii, J'Jsaias^ Svo, 3rd. oil., 178‘J, with 
cxctiileiit uoU*s ; Kosenmiiller, k^chitlia; Geijeuius, Dtr Prophvt Jataiii 
iibcrsclzt nnd mif eincm volhUind it/cti philoloi^isck-tirUisdicn and kisio- 
riseken Cuinincnfar brr/lciteft Loip.' lS*21-29, &c.) 

I81DGUE of Charax livo<l probably in the Ist century of our era. 
It appears from AthcuwiiH (‘ Dcip.’ iii.) that he wrote an account of 
the Parthian empire, of which there is only a Htnall part o.xtaut, 
entitled the * Parthian Halting-places.’ This work gives a list of the 
eighteen provinces into which tho Parthian umpire was divided, with 
tho principal places in oacli province, and the distaiiees bctvvcuii each 
town. This list was probably taken from ollicial i*ocords, such as 
appear, from the list of jirovinci's, iVc., in Herodotus, ti.» have been 
I kept in tho ancient Persian empire. 

Tho * l*iirthiau Haltiug-placos ' has boon printed iu the scooml 
volume of Jlndsoirs 'Gcographirc veturis Berq^toros Givcci Miiiorcs,* 
with a disscilatiuii by Dodwell ; and in the collections of the minor 
geographors by lldscliel (13(in) and Alillor (LS3l)). There is also a 
‘ Mdmoire * on Isidore bj* Baiutc-Croix in tho «00l1i volume of the 
‘Acaddinio dus Bolles-Lottres ; * ami somu remarks on the ‘ 1*arthiiui 
1 lal ting-] daces ' in the ‘Journal of Education,' vol. ii. ]>. 303, whore 
die question of tho site of Ecbatana is disciisBod and determined. 

ISlDUltE, SAINT, of Pciusium iu Egypt, lived in the first half of 
tho hth century, and wrote, iiecordiug to Suidas (‘ Isidorus ') “ 3(Mi(i 
epistle.-^, expluiniiig the divine huriptnres.” l.'pwsu’ds of 2ia>U are still 
extant; they are fur the most }iart very short, and contain many 
repetitions. They liavo been publi.shed in Greek and Latin by Sclioll, 
Piu'is, 1338. i)r. Jloumnnu 1ms publislifd a * Jlisscrt'ilioii on Isiiloro ' 
(Uaiiovor, i73S, 4 to), iu whicli he argues that most of tho letters are 
lictilioiis, ami not a real coiTaspomlence. 

l.SlJXiJtE, SAINT, BLliop of Seville, in Sjiain, from .01*3 or b*M> to 
033, one of the most celebrated of the S[>ani.sh bishops, wa; born at 
Carthageiiu. He was well ucipiainted witli < «reek uiid JJidn'ew, and 
was cuUMidered by the council of Toledo (OoO) us the luo.st louriioil 
man of bis age. The style of his works is however not very clear, and 
his jndguieuL appears to have iieeii very ilefectivit. 

Tim most im]»ort.ant of his works aro — * A (.3iroiiicle from tho 
Beginning of tlic World to a.d. 0*20;* ‘A ll«iok <d‘ Ecclesiastical 
Wriiors,’ in 33 chapters; ‘ Threo Books of Opinions, seleutud from 
the Writings of tho Lathers, and ts.-«pecially from St. tlrcgory ‘ C'oiu- 
iiieiituries upon the Historical iiooks of the Old Testament; ' ‘Alle- 
gories on the Old and Now Tof^tameiits;* ‘Two Books of Ecclesiastical 
Duties,* priiiiiid iu iliu * De diviiiis Catholicso J'lcclesLv (Mliciis ac 
Miuisteriis/ Gologm*, lotlS; ‘ A Book of Pro lego meiia to tlie Old and 
Now Testaments ‘Twenty Looks of Origims or Etymologies,’ which 
were left untiuishod, and wore published after his death by liraulio, 
bishop of Saragiiza ; the first edilitm oL this work was published at 
Augsburg. 1472. 

'rim works Isidore have been published by Du P»ri ul, Pari.q 
HJOI, and (’ologne, 1317; at Mudriil, 177''; and by Arevali, iiome, 

] 71*7-1803. 

JSMAEL, from whom origiuatcil the Ismalmtes, or ].s.m.vj;i3a.\s, 
originally a branch of tlio Shiites, or follower.^ of Aj.i Bkn Am 'I'Amu;, 
wnis the elder son of Djal'ur Aladeck, tlio sixth linuiiiii in a din'ct lims 
from Ali. On the death uf Ismael, Djafar Aladeck up]>.iintcd his 
yuiiugor son Alousa iu be his successor, 'i'liis caused a schism among 
the Bhiites in the secini'l century of the lluglra. 'Tho^u who cou- 
ieiidod that tho ollicc of luiaum ought to hiive desceinlcil to tho 
poslority of lainael, and not to his younger brother, w'oru called 
isiiiacliles, and also Kariiiatlii ami Balcxiis; in Persia they were called 
Taliini.-^, from tho word 'Talimi, which means ‘ loariiing,’ bta:anstt limy 
main tail mil, contrary to tho orthodox AlussulmaUH, that man cun luiirii 
tho truth only by studying. 'They establislied two powerful dyniistiu.s. 
Olio iu Jigypt [L'ATJ.Mfnj-:sj, and anotiicr iu the Irak Ajeiiii, a |)art ol' 
Persia, tlio cajnlal of whicli was Cashiii. The AHSiissins of Persia and 
Syria were a fanatical Meet of Isiji:ieliti'.'i. 4’hi! Ismarlites oi J'ersia, 
Syria, and Arabia hail frequent wars agaiu.st the Abbaside kalii's ami 
the other Suiiiiec AlussulijiiinK, until tho dynasty of Gasbin was ovor- 
tlirowu by tho 'J'iirtars about the middle oi tbu 13tb century. Alter 
that time iliu iMiiaclItcs became scattered tbrougli Asia, maiiiLaiuiug 
their tenets, uud ob.*4erviiig Ih.eir rites in coiicoalmeiit and obscurity. 
Their tenets appear to Jiave boon of a loose kind ; they nere the Jrec- 
thiukers of Alohammcdanisiii. At tho cud uf tho lost century they 
wero still existing in I'ersia, and had their imauiii at Khakh, u village 
iu tho district of Khom, enjoying tho protection of the shah, although 
cousidei-ed as heretics by the Persian Shiite.s. 'I’hey had followers 
even in ludiii. (J. F. ItouBScau, ‘ iMi'moire snr les Jsmaelis et le.s 
Nusairis,* with notes by Do Sacy.) Those of »Syria have coutiuued hi 
live ill the mountaina of Bemiuak, which j<dii Lidiamm, and their 
ehitf idacc was Alaszyad, near Hamah, on the Droiitcs. Tlie Druses 
are .'-.upposed by soiih! to be a ramitic.itiun of the old J.sniaolite.s, but 
they are a ilistiiict jienpie, Imth in thi.ir reiigioiis and social cliaiactor, 
from the present Ismaolians. In 1^33 the Nosuiris, uiiothcr sect Jiving 
in the saino mountainous tract, took Muazyad by surprise, murdered 
tho emir, with most of the Ismoeliuu iuhabitautH, and curried oil' a 
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larjje booty. Tlio IismaelianB of Syria have never recovered from that 
blow, but h.'ive rtunaiiicd importance and uumbera, and are 

under the iiomirijil doiuiuicm of tlie ^riirkfl. Their tenotu are nut well 
known, but tlicy Hccm to hitvo deviated from the original doctrines of 
the groat iHiunWito sect, niid to iiave mixed them up with gross super- 
HtitioiiH. They can hardJy be called MusHiilmaiis ; they have no 
iruiHqiies, but are circimioised, and they still visit the tomb of Ali at 
^Meshed. .I’hey are said to bo simple and hospitable, and have a better 
iTputution tliau thedr Tieigliboura the NoHairis. 

JS(.)'(Ji{ATICS, ono of the Greek orators curnmouly called the Ten, 
wan born at Alliens 11 . 0 . 4rlG. ]Je stmlied rhetoric under I'rodicus, 
(lorgias, Tisias, and Theramoncs, and becaino a inaster of liis art. A 
certiiiii timidity and feebleness in bis delivery prevented liitn from 
speaking in ]»ublif: (‘i’anathcuaicus/ o. 4 ), and lie was tliorefore debarred 
from occupying the liigli stations wliicli were open to the ambition of 
his coiittiinporarius. JIo tauglit rhetoric botli at ('hios and at Athens, 
iind his suhuid was aii>ended by numerous disciples, among whom were 
Xenophon, Kphorus, Tiu opornpus, and other distinguished men of his 
time. Altliougli no orator himself, lie formed many orators; and 
1 Sinus, DeTiiosthciies, and otiicrs, are said to have studied under him. 
He is said to have charged one Lliousand draclmuc for a complete 00111*80 
of oratoricui iuhtruction, and to iiave said to some one who observed 
on the liirgeiiesK of the niiiouiit, tliat lie would willingly give ti ti 
tliuiisaiid draciiiiiic to any one who should impart to liini the aelf- 
coTilidmcit and the f;onimiind of voice rei^uisite in a )iublic orator. 
The oi'iitiiins of J.s«n.;rales wa re cither sent to tin* per.'^ous to whom 
they were inldrissed for tlnrir jirivate perusal, or they were entrusted 
to utln'i'n to ileliver in juiblie. IJe is said to have delivered only ono 
him self. 

lsf»f!rateK treated of great nioriil and political questions ; his vi€5W.s 
:n*e di^tingiiihlitsl by a regard for virtue, and an aversion t<j all moan- 
mss and injiiKtieo, If is ]iolitics were coneiiiatory ; tie was a friend of 
p<'aee ; In^ repeatetlly exiiorttul the G reeks t»> concord among tboni- 
t-clves, and to turn their iiriiis sgiiinst their coiiiiiKiii enemy Persia, 
hi hi^ ‘ I'aiiegyrieul (Jratioii ’ (publiJied about wliich he wrote 

in the tiiiu^ of Die Ijaeeilrcmonian ascendency, ho exhorted the Laccdsi!* 
iiiniiiaus anil Atheiii ins to vie with €?ach oLlicr in a noble emulation, 
and to unite their force's in an expedition against Asia; and he dos- 
ranted ebtqiicntly on the menis and glories of tlie Athenian Conmiou- 
wialMi, on the services it had rendered to Greece, and on its high 
iiilellcctual cultivation; while ho defended it from the <;hai*g<.s, iii’god 
by its enemies, «if tyranny by hca, and of np])ressiou towards its colonies, 
lb: nddri'SHcd Philip of Alacedon in a similar strain iiftor Ids peace with 
Athens IMG), exhorting him to rccMincilc the states of Greeeis, and 
b) unite lli' ir ftjreos against Pcrsl 1 . Ho kept up a eorro-pondenre 
with Philip, and two of his epistles to Ili«t prince aro still c^xtaiit, as 
■\ve.ll as one whirli Ini wrote to the tln'ii youthful Alexander, com![ra- 
tuLiiting him on his proticiciu'y in Ids studies, lint altliongh Isocrates 
was ul a mild and cm icilintory disposition, he dis|ilii;scd eoiisiilerable 
rouriige oil several ocensiniis, as when lie showed Lis sympathy for 
'I'lierament's, who had been (tondeiimed by the tbirly tyrants; and 
l.-iKtly, be ]irovcd tliat tliough no violent partisan, he was a warni- 
Jioarted jiatriut, when, at tlie news of the battle of ('liieronea, he 
refused to take fond for several days, and thus closed his long autl 
iionoiinible carrifi* at ninety-eight years of .ngo, n.(\ 

There are extant light orations of Inocratcs of the clnsR called 
jiidiciai, or forensic (A<< 7 fa difcanfon'), which are valuable for the subject 
luuiter. Jn bis oration in favour of the Platicaiis he took the part 
of that peojile, who wore expelled from their hotnes by the Tliebaus. 
'I’he oruiiou against Muthynoiis, wliich appears to bo iucf>mplete, and 
may possibly never have beini p]ioke'j, is a most ingenious attempt to 
dcterxiiiiiit a dispute as to the rt-storation of a deposit of money where 
tluTC was an absciifre of all dinct lostimony ns to the main fact. The 
orator puts the prohaldlities 011 each side in two opposite scales, and 
weighs them with consnniiiiate skill. Three of the orations of Isocrates 
— to J.)omonicijs, to Aicocles, and tho orarion entitled Nicoeler, belong 
to the Para?ijetic or liortatory class, and the lir^t two jiartake in sume 
degree oJ‘ the ojiisioliiry styh*. Isocrates’ ‘ i’aiiatlienaiens ’ is a jianegyric 
of Atlirns, wldcli he wrote when lie was ninety four years of aga 

Pmiiitli.,’ c, 1.) 

’I’ho i-tyle of Isocrates is singularly jierspicuoiis, but highly labonrcsd 
and somewhat dilfiise. In Cicero’s opinion it was he wlm first gave to 
prose writing it.i due rhythm. Tlie art of Is(»cratcs is .‘ilw\'iys apparent, 
a ciiTUtiislaiice wldidi of itself diuiiuisbcs in some degree tho cili /t of 
liis writings, and is almost iiicousistont with vigour and force. Tho 
oration to Denioiiiciis is uii almost imintcrrupted sorios of antitheses. 
Isocrates though he falls far below tho great orator of Athens, is still 
a perfect masU'r in the stylo which he hiis ado]>tcd, and has well 
luorited the hiL'h cncuniium of Dionysius for the noble spirit and tho 
rectitude of purpose which pervade his writings. This judicious critic 
lins thus briidly bumuied u]» his comparison between liysias ,ind l.*'o- 
cratc-i. ** As to the charm ol composition, Dysias is superior to 
erntes iu tho .''uuio kind that a naturally liaiid.samo person is to oiir 
made so hy art: tho iroiupositinn of Ly<.iuK ]ileiiHcs naturally ; that of 
i'oerato^ aiiiiH at pleusiiig.*’ I’Jutarch says that sixty orations went 
under tlie name of Isocrates, of which only twonty-ilve or twenty- 
eight at most were hia ; tweiity-ouc of these liavo come down to us, 
together with a few epistlea, probably not genuine. ‘ Jsocratis Opera/ 
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Greek and Latin, wero edited by the Abbd Auger, 3 vols. 4 to, l^iris, 
1782, with several biographies of Isocrates: this edition is of small 
value. The best edition of tho Greek text is by iickkor ; the edition 
of Koray, I’aris, 1807, 2 vols. Svo, is usofiil. I.sucrates was translated 
into English by Richard Sadlcir, Loiifloii, folio (no date) ; by Diuadalo, 
I.ondon, 17.02, {?vo ; and by Gillies, togctlier witJi tlio Orations oi 
Lysias, Loinlon, 1778, 4to. 

(Dionysius of Halicariiassus; Z/ft^ of Isocrates, attributed to l»lu- 
tarch ; Cicero, iM Claris Oraioribite^ c. 8 ; Quintilian, instil.^ iii. x., 
&c. ; l^hcitiiis, V. 260.) 

IVORY, JAMES, a di-stinguished llritisb mathemaliciau, was born 
at 7 >11 tj dec, in J76o, and rcccivtd the rudiments of education in the 
public schools f>f that town. At fniirtceii years of ago lie was tent to 
tlie University of St. Andrews; his father, who was a watchmaker, 
iiitonding thatho sliotiJd become a clergyman of the church of Scotland. 
In that university tho young man reinaiiiod six years, during four of 
which he was occu]»ie(l witli the study of mathoxiiatics, laugiuiges, and 
philosophy; but the first of these subjects, from a natural inclination 
to that branch of Bfdeiicc, particularly engaged his attention : he was 
encouraged and ably assisted in his favourite jiursnit by tho Rev. 
John West, Olio of the instructors at the iiuivcr.-sity ; aud his great 
progress, which is said to have excited cuiisidorable notice, gave already 
indicaiiouH of the eminence which, as a ujatheniaticiaii, lie was after- 
wards to attain. ’J'he two following years wi-re passed in tin; study of 
theology; aud Mr. Ivory tlieii removed, iu company witli Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Leslie, who had been his fcllnw-Htuileiit at SI. Andrews, 
to the University of Edinhurgh, where he spent year in coiujileting 
the course of study reijuircd ns his c^ualilicatimi for admussiuii to the 
ollicc of miuisier in the Scottish (Jhuroh. 

Jt is not stated what circuiiistancos iirevcntcil Mr. Ivory from 
carrying out the intentions of his father in tlii.^ respect; but, on 
(juittiiig tiui university, in 1786, he accepted an appointmezii as an 
assistant teacher in 1111 academy then recently cstiililisiu'd in Dundee, 
and he coiitiniiod to fnllil the duties of that po.^t during three years. 
At iiio end of .that linio he eng.igrd with some other ]iiu*soiih iu the 
establish men t, at noiigiastown iu Forfarsliire. of a factory for spinning 
flax; and of this association heafipears to have been the principal person. 
Ihiring fifteen years (from 178^ to 1801; Mr. Ivory was employed 
daily in opi rations apparently very uneoiigcnial with the taste of a 
man of Hciencc; hut it may he prc.'jUincd that all his leisure Jiours 
were devoted to the prosecution of scientific rese.trehcH. 'J’lie under- 
taking proved uiisiicce-^.sfnl, and in I8()J the cmnpaiiy ceased to exist. 
Mr. Ivory then obtained tlie appolutment to a professorship of iiiatlic- 
matics in tho Royal Militai*}^ (k)llegc, and wout to reside at xMarlow, iu 
Jluekiughamsliire, where that in.stiintiun liad, a few years previously, 
been formed. On tlie rcnioval if the collige to Sjndhnrht, in l*erk 
shire, Mr. Ivory .accompanied it to tln^ latter iilaee, wln.-re he. remaiuod 
till his retirement from jmbJie service, lie fnllilied the duiie.s of his 
])rofesAorslii2^ to the great satir-lact ion of the governor ami beiielit of 
the students, his attention to whom was um emitting. 11 edition of 
Eucliil's ‘Elements,’ which is known to liave bum i. is work, though 
liis name floes not ajipear on ihe title i»age, was jirepared by him for 
the use of tho stuilciits in the collcj^e. 

Ill the beginning of IMi; Mr. .Ivory, fi t ling his health ilecliuo under 
the great exertions which he made in irarrying on ids scieiitilic 
researches aiifl performiug his iluties as a proles, ur, tliose duties 
leaving him but sliort intervals of luisurt.*, was inductid to re.-igii Ids 
profes-sorship and retire into private life. In eoiiseque.nee of liLs great 
merit there was granted to him the peiisiou duo to the full period 
which, by the rcgidaiious, the civil ollicers of the institution »rc 
required to serve previously to obtaining such pension ; and which 
]>eriod he had not completed. After his rctireineut from Samliiurst, 
Mr. Ivory devoted himself wholly to scieiitiiic researches, and the 
results of his labours have been printed ehiclly iu tho volumes of the 

* rhiluBOphieal TraiisactioiiH.' In 18^1, in consideration of the great 

talent displayed iu his investigations, ho was by Lord J Jrougluiiu, to 
whom he liad been known in early life, rcconiincmded to tlie king 
(William IV.), who, with the IJaiioveriaii liueiphic Order of Knight- 
hood, gave him an an n mil pension of which ho enjoyed 

during tho rest of Ids life; and, iu the University of iSfc. 

Aiidnnvs conferred on him tho degree of Doctor iu Laws. lie lived 
in groat lu-ivac^^ in or near Loudon till his death, tientember 21si, 
1SJ2. 

Mr. Ivory rt carliir.st writings were lliroo Mt inoirs which ho eonimu- 
iiicided in the years 1796, 1799, and 1802 to tho Royal Society of 
Kdinhuigli : tho first of these was entitled ‘A Now Series for tins 
Rectification of the Ellipse;’ tho second, ‘A new Method of resolving 
Cubic Eq motions;* and tlie third, * A New and Univer**al Solution of 
Kepler’s J'roblcm ;’ all of them evincing great analytical skill, as well 
as originality of thought. Ho contributed fifteen paiiurs to tho 

* Tr.*iii.-:netioiis of the iioyiil Society of Luudon/ nearly all of ihom 
relating io fthysical astronomy, and every one coxiluiuing mathematical 
iiive.stigatioiis of the most retined natiin*. Tin* first, which is entitled 
‘Dn the Attractions of Homogeucourt JCllijisoids,' is in the volume for 
lSn9, and contains iuvostigiitious of tho attractions of such ellipsoids 
on points situated within them .and on Ihoir exterior : the former oasu 
preseuts few difficultios ; but the iirocess used by Laplace for the 
solution of the other was very comidox, and Mr. Ivory had the merit 
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of tliRCHivcring ono which is r«markiihh^ for its Rirnplicity. A direct ■ Iio hnn given ponio faeilitiofl for developing Iho cccpiitricities mid 
investu'fttion of this case has sinco Ixsen given hy M. Poisson. : inclinations. ITo has given in the ‘ TransactioiiB ’ only one paper 

III the voltimcs for iiiid i S'Jii thero aro thnse piipcrs on tho j which is purely inathomatioal, and this is containetl in the volume for 

‘ Attrai-tions of Spheroids,' in which Mr. Jvory auhstitiited a rc.fiiied 1S;il; it is entitled ‘On the Theory of Elliptic TransoendanW Mr. 
analytical process for the indirect method of l^aplaca?; iho papers Ivory likewise c*iiitrihutcd m verai valiiahlf! papers to the ‘ I'hiloao- 
contaiii also some observations on the method employed by that great phicai Magazine,' Several valuable coiiimiinicatiDiis from his 

geometer in Cfiinputiug tho attractions of spheroids of any form diffei^ j>en are Gontniued in Mascres’s ‘Seriptorcs Logarithniici ; * in Loy- 
ing but little from spheres. Tho analytical skill shown by Mr. Ivory bonni’s ‘Mathematical llepoBitoi*y ; ’ and in tho Supplement to tho 
ill these papers was frankly acknowledged bj' La]ilac(% himself in a siKth edition of the ‘ K]u;yelop:edi:i Pi itauiiicu.' 

conversation which, in 1S2G, lie had with Sir TIumpliry Davy. } In estimating the inerits of Mr. Ivory as a iiiathomaticiaii, it must 

Tlte ‘ Transactions ’ for 1814 contain an iuvcHtigation by Ivory bo borne in mind that his researches worn conducted by a most reiinod 
relating to the orbits of comets, on the supposition that tlu^se orbits j analysis at the time when even the notation of the diilcreiitial calculus 
are parabolical : tho paper is entitled ‘A New Method of Deducing a ; was not familiar to tho Euglish matlienmticians ; and that, when ho 
Eirst Afiproxirnation to the Orbit of a Cornet from three Ococeutric | wrote tho papers relating to the attraction of spheruidH, the vohiiin; of 
( )h.servutiotJS.’ And the volumes for 1823 and 1888 contain his invt^Hti- j the * kl<^cani(jiic Cdlcsto,’ in wdiich that subjccl is treab^d, h:id probably 
gations relating to Astronomical llefractjons : in the first of these the j not been ri’ml by any person in this country except himself. 
tciTiperaturo of the air is supposed to decrease uniformly with a ' In 1815 Mr. Ivory was elected a l‘^-llo\v of the Uoyal Society of 

unifiu’in iiit*reaftO of height; and in tlie other the expressions are Tiondou. He was also an honorary follow of the Uoysl Soti^-ty of 

rendered general for all laws of temperature. The volunieH for 1824, Edinburgh; an honorary niombcr of tlio Uoyal Irish Auadeiiiy, and 
1831, 1881, an<l 183'.b contain each a pafjer on the ctjuilibrium of of (‘ambri*lgo IMiilosopbical Society; a corresponding ineinbi*r of 
fluid bodies; and in tho voliimo for 183S Mr. Ivory demonstrated ! the Institute of Krance, of the Uoyal Acntlemy of SciiMiers of Ik rlin, 

that a homogeneous ellipsoid Avitli three unequal axes may be hi and of the Uoyal Society of tj<itt.ingeii. lie rc^ceived in I SI I Ibe 

(M|niiibrio when revolving about oi'.e of tlio nxrs : he also exaiiiine«l Copl-^y medal for his mathematical commiinicatiniis to the b'oyiil 
in detail the limitations of the proportioiiN of tlm axe^. The subject Society; in lS2t> one of the royal medals was awarded to him for liis 
of jdaiietary perturbations is treated by him in two paper.s wliich are paper on ‘Astronomical Uefractioii-V ]»nblis}ied in 1S28; ;md in 
contained in the voluuio.s for 1S32 and in the first ho has si m- he iveeivcd another royal medal for Jiis ‘ '.J’heory of Astnanimieal 

jdified the theery of the variations of the elomouts, and in the other Uofi'ActioiiH,* wdiieh w*aR published in 


J 

T Ard.OXSKI, l*Al ■ li EUNEST, the 1=011 r^f Ikiniel Ernest .labluiiski, a the hands of Spruce M‘C:i.y, Ksq., an eminent .ulvoeate and aflfcerwanls 
dimtingnished minister of the I'rotestaiiL (^hureb, v/as Ir.irn at rierlhi a judge, to be instructed in tin* practice of tlie la.w. This new rtiidy 
in EIII'I, He w'a-! edaea.ti'd at the Ibiiversity itf I'Vtnk furt <iretho-* )di-r, lie pro.-eented witli so inncli snei-e.!.i, tiiat in 1787 he was appointed 
whore he applied hiuMolf with great tiilig •inu* and suecesa to the study . solicitor for what was then oalli'il the WesLi-rn I >iHtriet of Nt»rth Eam- 
of tli“ Coptic and other oriiiiital laiigijuge.-i. At. the agt* of twenty >one j liiia, and is now the State of 8\Miin*sa!e. The cireii instance 4 of tint 
lie was sent at the i-xpeii Je of tlie I’nissiaii government to the various time however did not -iilfer him, even if he had been so inclineil, to 
)nibli(i libraries in Europe, in eider to pursue his stmlies and to make throw oil his military ebaracter, or to U.*t tin* ex)»erieiice be had gaineiL 
extracts from (k)ptic man nsinipt-*. In 1 720 he was appointed minister • in camps and campaigns go to riiht. Altlimigh the war wdlh the. 
of tins Trotestant clmreh at Liobc.iher.r, and in 1722 findes-or of | mother country was over. the. bonlers of the rejinlilicaii territory were 
tlieologv Jit I*' lankfiirt-on-the-Oder. and also niiiii-iher of the Protestant still infesieil with anotlicr mo^t troublesome enemy in the original 
church in the same place. lb* died on the l.*U.h of September 1757. ’ oeciipaiits of the sod; and .lackson, alllioiigh lie would only serve i\< 

Thu moHt inqiortaiit of .Ijdjlonski's works are ; i'antln on ..Egy|» a private, is seid to have so much disi:ngiiislu?d Jiimself in the (routes! 
iiorimt, hive de Diis eonini « Jonmieiitarius, cum I rolegoni -iiis (le ; with these natural rivals of his rjic«*, t hat In* was Imiionivd jimong them 
ffeliirioiie et Tlieologia .E.'yptiorum,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 1750-52; ‘Do, witli the titles, or di‘si.Tiptive iippelljitions, «»f Sharp Knife and IVinteil 
^leiMTKtiie (Jre.'cerum et - Kgyptioniin, hujii’'(|ue cehtborriiiia in The- Arrow, 

b.mle Stritiia/ Jlo, 1758; * Ibnnjdiah - Egyp: ioruni Dens rib Israi-litis : He continued to be thus einjdoyed till the 3'eiir 1 7iH;, when, after 

in De!a«‘rto eultua,' ^'^vo, 1781 : ‘ Dissertatioiies Academieic «le terra having lirst acted jis one of the members of the Convention for esta- 
Cosen/ -Uo, 17:55.811; ‘ Disquisitiii do l.iiigna E^'esioniea* (whieli is! blishiiig a constitution for the state of '^l^nlle.^.^^'e, lie was, under that 
mention'd in tin* ‘Acts of the Apostls/ xiv. 11), I to, 1711 21; j new arniiigement, elected to a seat in the House of Kepre-ieuiati ve.^ 
‘ E.xercilalio Jlistorico Theoloidea de Ncstoranisino,’ 8vo, 1721; ‘ De • The next year Inr was clioseii si senator ; but he resigned Ji is seat after 
iiltiiiiis l*auli Apo3t(tli iiaborihu.s a Luea |•^;eterlllis.sis,* 4to, I74(i; ! hoi ding it for one .session. He was tiit'ii aiipointed by the legisiat.ni't; 
‘ liiKtitiitiomH Ilid.orire Christianie Aiitiqiiiori.s,' Wyo, 1751; ‘ limtitu- of Teiines.sce judge of tho supreme court in that state; having also 
tionea Jliotorife Chri^tianr*? nreentim-is,’ iivo, 175(>. S 'vcral of these : been shortly befoni eliosoii a maj-O’-geiieral of tin? state forces. Jint 
works have been n publisbed, witli inaiiy additions and cornretions by . be soon resigned hi.M judicial ollice; jini I, settling himself on a farm, 
qV* Water, under the title of ‘ Opuseula quibus Eingiia et Aiitiqiiitates | a few inile-s from Nashville, on the (..'iiuilicriand Uiver, he re.sided there 
-E.gyptioruni, didioilia T/ibrornni Sacroriim Loca, et Ifistorieic Eccle- i in retirement till the breaking out of the war with England in 1812. 
siastirj!* Ca]»ita illnstrantiir,’ iVc., 4 v<j1s. Svo, EcyMien, lMil-18. ! With that event commences the inost rnemorablo portion of Jackson's 

JxV(.M\S:)Nr, ANDIM-’AV, Amoriean general and president, was him- : career, 
rdf a native of the I'niled State.s ; although Jd.-^ fatlmr, of the Bame | Ills first coiiiinand was that of a body of between two and tlir.-e 
iiaiiic, was an Irishman, the youngcBt of tlie four sons of Hugh Jack- | thousand voliinleer.i, wlio had a-Heinblcd on liis invitatinn, and with 
soil, a lineiulraper near Hjirrickfergu.s ; and either the lineiulrapcr wIkuii lie was diiccE*d to proceed down tin! Mississippi for the di fcnc!? 
himself, or one of his recent prog* iii tors, bad come over from iSeotland. ! of the lower countr3^ This was in N'ovt'inber JM2. Tlie iiext}c;:r 
Andrew Jackson wtMit over to A morica in 17b5, tsiking with liiiii a wife j lie greatly distinguished hiiiiself hy a liaiiipaign agaiii.-t the (Jivek 
and two son. With them ho established himself in the Wa.\haw , tribes, who were ropeatt?dly afterwanls defeated hy him. 'I'in? war 
Hettleiiieiit in Soiitli Carolina; and here Ida third ami yoimge.^t son, . w.ii termiiialcd in August 1811 by a treaty, by which they agreed to 
the Kubj'*ct of the jirirsent notice, was born on the 1 5th of March 17t»7. j lay down tlieir arma. 

Andrew Jackson died five days after the birth of his son; and Ida In 1814 Jackson wa.s appointed a major-general in the aervice of the 
widow found herself hd't wdtii a half chraied farm, without slaves, ; United Shites; and, among other ojierationa, he .succeeded in taking 
whereupon to bring up iier tiiree SiUis. j I'cnsiicola on tiie 7th of N’ovciJib(?r, and raised himself to tiu! higlu st 

Andrew, her latest born, appears to have been hi.s Jiiotl’.er's favourite; | i»oiiit of re.j'Ut.‘'ti"ii and }»o|*uJt'irity among his countrymen by tin: 
and tlic original destination of the future? general and pr(!sid(?nt of tho j rc[iulKe of tloi lliitisli force,-- in their attack on New Oj-h ans, on the 
United SiatcH was to bo a clergyman. \\ itli this view, after having ■ iSlh of January l :^15. 'J'he next military command wliieh ho held w'ji.s 
lini.Hhed his school education, he w^jih sent to the Waxh aw Academy ; j that of the war against tlie Scniiiiolc ludiana of Eiorida in 1^18. 
and hero he .seems to have studied theology for snine ycar.s. When \ Jack-ion'a proceed iiigs in this war, from lirst to last, Wiiro cxinnmJy 
the War of Independence however made all Aiiicricuny soldiciv, the? irremdar ami high handed ; tlm force at the Le;id of which lie placisd 
young Jaekaons did lujt hold back. His eldest brother was killed at liiin-clf warf raiseil and ollicored not only without hot in direct opjio- 
SboiiH. AndiN.w- is recordial to have fom^bt, idong with hi.^ next, elihtst s-itiou to the orders of the gciicrid goviM-iinii iit ; in c.-u rying uii lii.i 
brother ll..bert, under Sumter :ii his attnek on tlie Pritish garrison at opei-ati«>ns agaiii.-.t tho Indians, J.e did not .-.cnqJi; t » sei/.c, one after 
Uocky Mount, on the bth of Aui'ust 17'^0 ; at wliich d:it.e he w'ould bo : another, several forts and jiorts belonging to .Spain, with wliicli country 
little more tluui Lhirtt?en. And from lids time he is .stat"d to luive ; the United State.s wart; at jHiJice, and to put diiwn the S|»aiii.'»Ii autliori- 
token a ])ai'L in the campaigns a.A long a.s the war lasted. Nor did he , tics bj’ tlie power of the sword- couciiict of whicli his government 
escape tho usual dissipated habits of a militiiry life ; but, with the j luaikcd its di.sajqu'oval by tliu immediate restoration ot tho plscir.s 
decision of character which was his mo.st reiiiarkablo characteristic, : thus unwarrantably seized ; but his most extraordinary act was the 
ho Huddeiily chatigiul liin course before it was too late, and, cullccting j cxwutioii of the two J'iiiglishnii?!), Arbuihnot and AiubrUtcr. Alcx- 
wLat remained of his means, put himself, in tho w inter of 1784, into i andcr Arbuthnot w'as taken in the {SjiauLsh Eort of St. Mark’s, along 
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with two Tuclian cliiefn, and Jtobert (U. Ambrister, a few days after- 
wards, on an oxciirBion winch the force made from that post to destroy 
a neighbourinp ludinii villa^jo. The two Indian chiefs were hanged 
at once, and without tri.d; ilic juftlification urged being that by tlieir 
own UHiKvl practice in like cnHes, and by the general manner in which 
they carritd on war, tlio linlian tribes were to be considered as having 
pnt theinHolvcs beyond iho pale of the ordinary law of nations. 
Arhntlinut and Ainbristtjr were both, after a few days* coufinetnent, 
triced nt St. Mark's )iy court martial, when Arbutlinot was Hcntcnced 
to Hiiflhr death, and Ambrister to bo whipped and further coidined, 
liiii General Jackson annulled the latter sciiti'iiee, and Arbutlmoi was 
Jiuiig and Ambrister shot. Jackson's biographers assort that tliere 
ooulrl be no doubt that tlieso piTsous were acting in concert with the 
Iiidiniis. ]>ut even to take the lives of Indian prisoners of war was 
an extreme proceeding, and one of very doubtful projiriety; the 
charge ujion wbicb the two Enclisbiiieii were trie<l was only the very 
vague ones of inciting the Indians to war;" in Ihcscs circumstances 
it WHS certainly a startling exercise of military power f«»r a general to 
set aside t.l 10 sentence of a ciuii t iiiariiiil, as was done in the case of 
Anibristor. lint Jackson hiniMlf vindicatcfl wlnt he hail done, on I 
ilio groiiml that Arhulhnot and Ambrister, liy a. hi.-;lit]g in war against 
the United Stiiies while they wc-rc at [icaco with ( ii-eat llritain, became 
outlaws and pirates ; iliiis renting their lijiMlity to sufrer death, when 
taken firisonerH of war, not on the ground of their having united their 
fates witli savages, hut on tliat of tlieir having been the subjects of a 
jMiw'cr with which the United Strites were at pt!iice — a ]»riiiciple alto- 
gether iiiikijown to tlie law nf nations. Jlowcver, although a stout 
fight was matltt in C^uigrcfS'S hy the opposite party, Jat-ksoifs friends, 
support! d by the fci^ling out of doors, wh»*re his military rc-pniatioii 
and his 111 trn 'd einocrat ic profi‘.'-:> ions bore down everything, carried a 
succession of votes in his excnljiatiuii by large majorities. 'J'he jiidg- 
nu nt, iif imparl iul men will ]dace this among the least defensible class 
of niilitiu'y i‘xeeiilionH. 

General Jackson afterwards acted ns coinniissioner on the part of 
the United States in the ncgociatioii with iSpaiii for the transference of 
Khu'ula ; and after the aiTaiig<;mcnt of the Innity to that etl'ect he w'as, 
ill np])oiiitcd the 11 rst governor of the province. Jle held this 

post, for a year, anrl was then again elected a inombiT of the senate 
for the rtiito of Tiaiuessoc. 

>N’hon the elootioii of a new jiresidt iit camo on at tlio end of ]S*24, 
General Jackson was a candidate, along with Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, and 
Mr. (Jruwford ; and on the lirst vote he had a large majority over the 
nearest of his competitors. No canditlate however having the majurily 
required by the coii.^titiit.inn, the etcciion devolved upon the House of 
Ib'presc'iitatives, and Adams was elected. Jackson however was 
eUctcil ill :iiul again in so that he was at the head of the 

g«»vcnini<-iii of his native country for the eight years from to 

jtSliT- His pi\sideiiey was ili’^thiguished by the ra]ud growth and 
extension of democratic U.iahmoiis <»f all kimis; and, at tho sauio 
time, of both the spirit of territorial exteusiou, W'ith its near conso- 
qucnccH, cimqiiest, and war, anrl of the iuflucnce of tiie southern 
st.'ites and the shiveholding interest; but the subject in reganl to 
which the ]irf'Mdent ]ierHonally came forivard in the most consjiicuous 
iiinuncr was in tlie ailiiir of the United Stati'.s Uaiik. This bank, the 
renewal t>f tho charter of which was the ostensible matter in ilispnti?, 
was a powerful instrniiicnt in the hands of the general government ; 
.and hence the renewal of its charter, tliough siqqiorted by bulb 
liouses of (Congress, 'was resisted, ainJ successfully, both by the 
pujudar voice and by the ])ri'sideiit whom that voice had placed in 
oiliee, and who bad been one of the most liardemd and resiilute of the 
doiiiocratic leaders throughout his life. 

General Jackson survived his presidency about i-igbi yearf’, and died 
at his seat called tho llei'iuituj.'.e, near Nashville, in Tennessee, on 
Sunday the MU of tliiue Us. 1.5. lie was married, but ha^l no issue. 

A colofcsal statue lias been erected to bis iiicmoiy in IVcsiilcut’.’S-squarc, 
Washington. 

J.\t.U\SON, JOHN, K.A., was born in 177S at Lastiiigham, in York- 
shire, where liis father Ccarried ou the business of a tailor, and he was 
himself bred to the same business. Hu however liaied his occupa- 
tion ; he bad soi u tho collection of Lord Mulgravc, and the pictures 
at Gasilc lluward, and he had a strong inclination to become a ])iiiutcr. 
An attempt which ho iiindo to imit,n,te a picture hy Ileynolds was 
shown by bis schoolinaster to Lord ^Mulgravc, who jierceiviiig in it 
and others, notwithstanding their crudeness, some tab-nt, supplied 
Jaerksnu with proper materials, and encouraged liiui to go on. Lord 
Mulgravu and Sir George rienunioiit purchased tho two years of Jackson’s 
uiie\]>ired ajqirciitice.'^Lip, and Sir George, in 171/7, gave him an 
rdlowaiicc of ] er aniiiiiu, and an aparlmrnt in his Louj-c in town, 
to enable liini to prust cule his stialics at tho Uoyul Academy. 

Jackson soon obtained a name fur hi.s jiortraits in black-load pencil 
and wiiter-coloiirsy but it took him many years to equal the successful 
oil-paintm-H of that day. lJu iirst attracted notice in this department 
about 180li, and in when lie was elected n member of the Koyal 
Aoadciny, bis reputation was little infeiior to that of Tiawrcncc, though 
he was comparatively little patronised; liis ]»ortrnits were bold ami 
cilVctivc', but they wanted the delicacy* of the works of Lawi'euce. 
Jackson caiuld paint five heads while liawreuco was pointing one. Jn 
the Hummer of 1811/ he vi^itcd Itomc in company with Ohunti*oy, and 
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painted for him there a portrait of Canovo. Jackson astonished the 
Itomaii painters, says Cunningham, by copying in four days the Borg- 
lieso Titian of ‘ Sacred and TVofune Lov**,' as it is called — a pictiu-e 
wliicb many Komaim required two or tbrci; months to copy : i'aBs.avant 
says, the iignre of ‘Divine Love,' in three days, which is more likely; 
the re.st of the picture is scarcely worth copying. Jackson was elected 
a niember of the Academy of St. Luke, at Kome. iio was in all his 
works extraordinarily raidd and 8111 * 6 . A story is related, that lie com- 
menced and finished in a single siimiin rs day, as a wngor, the portraits 
of fivo gentlemen : ho received 25 guineas for each of thorn — 125 
guineas in one day ; probably no painter over earned ns much by his 
own labour before. The story is told by I'assavaut. Jackson died at 
his house in St. Johns Wood on Juno 1, 1831. ITis best works arc 
the ]>ortriiits of Jiudy Dover, of Klnxman, and of hliusclf, botli painted 
for Lord Dover, and the portrait already mentioned of Canova. ITc 
painted in all tin? portraits of thirteen of his fellow acadeniicians, 
but that of i^’luxTnaii is in all respects Uiu best : it is indeed one of 
the finest portraits in tlie world. 

Jackson (exhibited in all, at the Itoj^al A endemy, between the years 
1804 and 1830, 145 pictures; ho of course pointed very many portraits 
that were not exhibited, for lie was latterly constantly employed. Ills 
nominal ]>rico for a bead was lifty guineas, and though ho must have 
been making a large Jiicoim*, he dit il wiihout leaving a provision for 
his family. He w-as twice married; his fccond wife, who t^nrvived 
him, was tho daiigliter of Li.s rellow-acadomician, Wui’d. 

(Cunningham, A# rt'.v British Painltn's^ A'c. ; i’:is.'>:iv:int, A'ans/rew!"! 
tlarch Jiftifitriid, <Cy'.) 

JACKfSON, WILLIAM, who alone D almost suliiciont to rolnto tho 
opinion too generally entertained even in this c; niiitry, that tlio 
Knglisli have no school f>f music, was born in 1730, at Kxetor, of 
which place his fatlier was a highly rc’^pectabln ti'ailfSinan. He 
there received a liberal education, and liaving evinced <listim:t proob; 
of musical genius, was ]iluccd under the tuition of tlie organist of the 
cathedral, but conijdctod his ]>rofcssional Jn London, under 

the cilcbratcd Travi'rs, of the Chapol-Uoyal. Ho returned to and 
Hctiled ill liis native city, and in 1777 was ajipiduied Hub-ehaiiter, 
organist, lay-vicar, ami master of the choristers of the cathedral. 

Jaokr-oii lir.-L made Jiiuisclf known as a compoH!'r by the publication 
of ‘Twelve 8on;;H,* which immediately spn iul hi-s faint? throughout the 
kingdom. His next work was ‘»Six t^onatas for the Harpsichord ; ' 
hut lids provovi iiiisuceesafiil : Id t |Jo\vcr wa.s in vocal nnisie — in giving 
melodious expression to good lyric poetry, of wldch bo alwiiy.s made a 
judieioiis choice. Hi:; tiiird work, ‘.‘:=ix Kleghrs for 'J’liree N'clces,’ 
completely ewtablished his reputation ; they art?, and will continue to 
he, admired by nil who have a cultivated iinprejudico«l love of the art. 
This was followed by Ids Ojtcra iv., consisting (>r Iw'clve mure soiirs, 
among wdilch is, if wo mUtaku not, tin? vi?ry lovely air, ‘ tjo, gentle 
Gales;' and subsequently he publULcd two otlier sets of tin? samo 
nunibcr of Rongs in each, many of which d(?s(?rve- to he n^sciied from 
that neglect to which fiisliion — that is, Lb" rage for novelty- lias cou- 
deinncal them. 11 is ‘Twelve Canzonets for Two \ oicos,’ all of them 
more or less ingenious and pleasing, wi‘rc once the delight of f?v(?iy 
musical circle. Of these, ‘Time ha-j nf>t Tldnm^d my !’’lowiug Hair’ 
lijiH lost none of its cliarins ; and * Love in tldiie Uyes for ever Plays ’ 
i.s a duet familiarly known t.> most, if all, persr/ns of taste in tho 
British Isles. Of Ids throe dramatic coiripo.'^iiious, ‘The Jiord of the 
Manor’ alouc aiirvive.s. The exi-uisitoly tender air in lids, ‘ Kneom- 
pas>'d in an Angel’s Fraint?,' is one among the many udmirublo things 
in the opera; tiio words by General Jiurgoyne, who in a preface to 
the drama pays a weil-dcservetl compliiijeut to the coinjioser. 

tlackson of JOxetcr, as lie i.s iisuully culled, Avas iu»t only a musician 
and compos(?r of great originality and grac(?, but an Tible, though 
somewhat caustic, musical critic, and a writer of in* ordinary powers. 
His ‘Thirty Letters on Various Subjects,’ and Ids ‘Four Ages, together 
with Kssiiys ou Various Subjects,' exhibit a very uuuHual reach of 
thought and extent of knowli?dge, and in them may be found the 
genus, nml soinetimos miieh more tliaii the germs, of niiich that has 
gained later writers credit for acuteness and oven luofiiiidity. Ho 
writes in a jdeasiiig and jierspicuous ttylc, and the works are in every 
way of a superior order of 7 ni?rit. 

JnckHoii was no mean prolioicnt in the sister art of painting. He 
chieiJy omployeil his pencil in landscapes, iiiakiug his frieml Gains- 
borough his model; uiid it has boon said, perhaps rather Jtyperbolically, 
that h© uccasieiuilly iridiaied 1dm so well as almost to bL?cume a kind of 
rival. JaclcKon dii?d in 1803, at iJie ago of seventy -three. 

JAOOh, tho father of the fuuiidors of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
w'os the sou of Isaac and liebekali, and the younger twin-brother of 
Ksaii. “ Gf all tho patriarchs,” says Bishop Hall, “ none made bo little 
noise in the world as Isaac ; none livcfl either so privately or so inno- 
cently.” 'J’he early events of his life are giviiii under Aiiuaii.vm, and 
during his father's life tho Scriptures relate his uharaotrristio marriage 
with ilebokah. J<\>r twenty years, and until he was sixty years old, 
he was without issue ; but at length, after repeated prayer, liis wife 
gave birth to the hairy Nsau and to Jacob in n.e. liil/3. Jacob was 
till? mother's favoiu ite, a mild ])lacid lad, giving attention to the fioc/ks 
and herds of his father; while Esau was a “ ciiuuiiig hunter," and 
gaiucil Ihouc's favour by gift« of venison. Of course Jacob was made 
aware of the ])romiBO to iiubekah that “ tho eldosi should serve the 
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joungeit and therafore, taking advantage of Eaau'a hunger and 
inopetuoRity, he obtained from him a formal and polemn relinquish- 
ment of Ilia light of seniority for a mesa of potago. It is generally 
thought that this right, as to which Esau inquired ** what profit shall 
this birth righl do to me ?'* related only to the heirship of the promises 
relating to tiic foundation of the future kingdom. Abraham had died 
when Esau and Jacob were fifteen. Isaac had succeeded to hia 
patrimony, as Abraliam had already provided for hia sons by his 
pecond wife Ketumh. He had praspered ; but on tlie ciccurrenoo of a 
famine in Canaan he had thoughta of going down to Egypt, but was 
forbidden by Qod. He therefore went to I’bilistia, and settled at Gerar. 
H pre lie denied that Rebekah was his wife, as his father Abraham had 
done in somewhat similar circuinstances ; but she was not taken from 
him, nor was he molested on that account, though A himelech reproached 
him for the deception. ITis prosperity continued to increaMe, but ctm- 
tentioiis arose with the herdsmen of Abimolcch the king rospoctiiig the 
wells ; and Isaac, after one or two removals, finally settled nt Reersheba. 
Here Esau at the age of forty married two wives of the neighbouring 
tribe of the Uittitos, to the great grief of hia family, who would naturally 
wish that ho should have uriiteil himself with wives of liis own race. 
lRa.ac was now 1 >i 7 years old, and imagining hiiiiHelf to bt; near his end. 
desired to give iiis heir his lost hlessiiig. This Jacob, by a device of 
his mother, obtained from the dim-sighted old man, who however 
said, **tlie voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are tho liauds of Esau." 
Esau, tlioiigh he obtained a second Imt modified blessing, was greatly 
irritiited, and ihroatened to kill Jattob, wlio thei’eufioii, by his mother’s 
advief‘, fled to his mother's hrothiT, I.sibuu, who dwelt in J’adanaratii 
in Mesopotamia, first receiving the j)arting injunctions of father and 
mother to take no wife from the daughters of Canaan, hut to select 
one of the daughters of Lahan. On his journey ho liad the vision of 
the ladder that ascended to lioaven, at a place afterwards called Bethel. 
After a long journey he a])proached tlie neighbourhood of Lahan, where 
nt a well ho first saw Bachel, ami was enabled to show her courtesy by 
watering her father's sheep, which she kf*pt. When he had done this 
lie announced liiniself, and she ran to inform her father. Laban 
I'CGoived liiiii kindly, mid after Jacob had resided fur a month, inquired 
wliat wages lie should give for his services. Jacob offered to serve him 
sevi'ii years for his 3*011 iiger daughtei* ihichel, fi>r Laban had an elder 
daughter Lcnli. The eoveu years passed, “ and they seemoil to him 
liut its a few days, for the love he liad to her/’ and then Jacob claitnod 
his brill e. Laban made a feast, the wedding took )ilace, the bride was 
closely veiled as was and is the custom in the oast, and iu the morning 
“ b(‘ho1d, it was Leah.*' Jacob reproached her father for the deception, 
wlio pleaded that it was contniry to the custom of the laud to marry 
till? 3 *oung(»r daiighti'r before the elder; but he agreed to give him 
liachcl also, aftew a ehort interval, 011 condition that he served another 
Hoveu years. Jacob consented to this urrangemeuL Leah w*as fruitful; 
she bore llcubcii, Simoon, TiCvi, .Tiidah, Tssaebar, and Zehulun, and* 
a daughter named Dinah, and lior liuiirlmaid boro Gad and Asher. 
llaeYiel for many 3 ’eai's had 110 issue; she therefore gave her hatidtnaid 
to Jacob, who bore Dan and Naphtali, At leugtii Itachers prayers 
uvero heard, and when Jacob was ninety-one she boro to him Joseph. 
When Jacob's fenn of servitude for Kuchel had expired he expressed 
a wish to return to ('auami with his wives and family, hut Lalaiu, 
w lidse fltickB and herds had prospered under Jacob’s care, prayed him 
to tiiiTy. saydiig “ the l>tird hath blessed me for thy sake ; appoint me 
thy wages, and T will give it." Jacob consented, on condition that 
all the r^peckled and sjiottcd cattle, and all tho brown cattle among 
the sheep, and the spotted and sjieckled among tho goats/' should bo 
his hire. This was assented to, and by his umnageuient he contrivod 
that all the stronger aiiinials shoulil produce young of the doscri]>tioii 
named, while all the weakly ones wore Laban's. His remarkable 
success, and the vast increase of his wealth, excited the envy of Laban’s 
sons, and tu avoid the cffecits of their displeasure be resolved to depart 
secretly, Laban howcvi*r pursued and overtook him, but after a short 
controversy they were reconciled, and .Taco'o pursued his way to Canaan. 
M'heu he approached Edom, where Esau was living, ho began to fear 
his brother's resentment, and sent large pi’escnts of camels, cattle, and 
sheep as proKents, iu ordtT to propitiate him ; but Esau received him 
kindly, “ fell on his neck and wept," and returned his proseuts, saying 
** 1 have enough, my brother but, finally, at Jacob’s ui^out request 
accepting them, and offering to escort him on his way. This was 
declined. Jacob proceeded, and at length reached tho neighbourhood 
of Shechem, where ho purchased a ]>iece of laud, and erected an altar. 
While living here occurred the violation of his daughter Dinah by 
Shechem, tho sou of Hamur,the ])riuce of the country ; iu revenge for 
which, although Shechom wished to marry her, Simeon and Levi slew 
Hamor and Shechem and all the males of the city, took their wives 
and children cajitivcs, and spoiled them of their cattle and wealth, 
Jacob was angry at these vitdeut procf^edings, feared retaliation, and 
was directed by God to remove, which he did to Ejihrath, where 
Rachel die'd in childbirth of Benjamin. Jacob then resumed hia wan- 
derings until he at length came to his father Isaac, at Mamre near 
Hebron ; and sixteen years after Isaac died, aged 180, and was buried 
by his sous, Jacob and Esau. 

While living at Mamre the earlier incidents of the life of Joseph 
begin, and it will be better to give them in coimection with tho 
remaining years of Jacob. On tho death of Isaac, Ksau prohuhly buc- 
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ceeded to his share of property as eldest son, no mention being mado 
of any diseoutent on his part, and he returned to tho land of ^ir, the 
separate possessions of Jacob being already very great. The sons of 
Jacob, except the youngest, were of course employed in tending the 
flocks and henis, hut Joseph, wlui was the father's favourite, was 
probably only thus employed occasionally, and “ he brought unto hia 
father" the “evil report” of his brethi-eu. This, and the finer dress 
which had been given him, excited their animosity, which was increased 
by tho relation of Joseph's dreams of the sheaves, and of the sun, moon, 
and stars, all predicting his supremacy. They therefore, on another 
visit to them in^ the^ fields, bound him, cost him into a pit, and sold 
him to some Midiauitish merchants, taking home “ the coat of mauv 
colours," and informing their father that no doubt his favourite soil 
had been devoured by wild beasts. Joseph was carried to Egypt, 
bocarne a slave in Potiphar's house, resisted th«* seductiotisof Potiphar’s 
wife, was east into jirisou. tln ro exphiiiied the dreams of the baker and 
butler of Pharaoh, ami was at length sent for to tell and explain the 
drenniH of the ICgyptiaii king. Having clone this, foretelling the years 
of plenty and oi' famine, he was set over all tho hind of Egypt iis the 
most fitting person to giiiinl iigaint the evil eoiisequencos of the 
calamities he foresaw. Joseph was at this time thirty years old ; his 
name was changed, and he married a daughter of Poti-plierah, priest 
of On, by whom he had Miinasseh and ICphraim. During the years of 
plcntv he hud laid up large htores of com, and when the years of 
dearth arrived the corn was sold to the Egyqitiana and to strangers, 
for “ tho famine was sore in all lands.” no doubt to the great profit of 
tlio king. Tiio famine exttmded to Canaan, and .Tsieoh was coni|>elled 
to send his ten sons to buy corn in J*'g,vpt, but ho re tained liis yonnirest 
and now favourite sou Botijaiiiiii, the la-^t HU)>posod r<‘lio of liis beloved 
Rachel. .Toseph knew his brothers on ihoir arrival, but did not 
discover himself. He qui'stioned tlicnii roughl}* a«% to who they were, 
and on being tr>ld they were twelve brethren, one man's sons, of whom 
the youngest was at lioiiie, “ and one is not," lie insisted on tlicir pro- 
ducing their y^oiiriger brother, ami kept Simeon as a hostage for his 
forthcoming. Ho then filled their sacks, ]>uttiiig into each suck tho 
money that had btten paid for it. dn tiieir n^tuni to their iiither they* 
related their story*, but Jacob would not jiart with Boiijamin, until tho 
famine rendered another supply of food imperative. On their return 
to Joseph he feasted them in his house, distiiigiiishiiig Benjamin by tlie 
largeness of his mess, and 011 tlieir )>ro|»usod return framed a charge of 
theft against 1 Seiijamiu, by placing a cup in bis sai^k. Judali proposed to 
become bondsman iu order to release Jleujamia, after a touching 1*001101 
of what would be the grief of their aged parent if his youngest son 
were delaiuod. On this Jusoph discovered himself, and idtiinatoly 
sent for his father. Jui'ob was almost overcome with tho intelligence. 
He said, “it is enough ; Joseph my son is yet alive : 1 will go and seo 
him before J die.” lie took his departure with all his family and 
possessioiJH, and they were setthtd iu the hind of Guslicu. Here after 
residing seventeen years, Jacob <lied, n.c. 1810, aged 147, and was 
buried by Joseph iu tlie burial placo of tiie family at Maciipeluli in 
Canaan. Joseph returned to Egypt, and survived his father fifty-four 
years, dying at the ago of 110 , and “was ]»ut in a cofiiu in Egypt,” 
haviug frxactod an oath that tho chiMi'en of Isracd “ shall carry up my 
boiie.s from hence,” whieii was accordingly done when Moses conducted 
the nation into tho wilderness on their way to the I'roniiHod Land. 

•TA'COBI, EKKDERICK HEN BY, a pliilosoplucid writer of Gor- 
tiiaiiy, was burn at Diiseeldorf, in 17*13. lie was distinguished, nob so 
much as thi; author of a peculiar system of p)iih*Hophy, as fur the 
critical acunicii and forcible elo(pieuce with wliich ho delected aud 
exposed thi* iiicohereuci’S iiud defects of tho prevailing systems, of which 
he traced the inevitable conHctjueiices with great rigour and sagacity. 
Originally educated for a mercii utile profession, Jacobi united the 
pursuits of literature to llioso of commerce until his appointment as 
councillor in the Hofkauimcr of his native city, which hc^obtuincfl by 
the good oilicos of the Count von Gulstcin, enabled biiu to indulge his 
natural tiistoa and inclination by devoting his whole time and attention 
to literature, lu this new career he sought to combine poetry with 
philusophy, and his earliest jmblicatiou was a ]>hilo 8 ophicai poem, 
entitled * Friendship and Love,’ which fiiv.t appeared in 1777, but was 
republished two years afterwards under tlio bimpler title of ‘ Woldo- 
mar.* lu this year Jacobi was invited to Munich, and appointed 
geheimrath, iu which situation ho evinced the honesty and iticieperid- 
ence of his character by exposing publicly the injurious tendency and 
imprudence of the Bavarian system of finance. In 1781 ho commenced 
an able controversy with Mendelssohn, by his work * On the Doctrine 
of Spinosa,' which he further prosecuted in his * Observations on 
Meudelssolm’s Ajiulogy for the Doctrine of Spinosa.’ By the essay, 
entitled *.iiavid Hume, or Idealism aud Kcalistii,* he provoked the 
liostility of the followers of Kant, and that of the admirers of Fichte 
by his * Sendschreibeii an Fichte,' whose respect hotvever, its well as 
that of most of his controversial ojiponents, he sociired by the known 
sincerity of his character and opinions. When the troubles arising 
out of the French revolution extended to Germany, Jacobi retired to 
Holsteii^ whence he removed successively to Waudsbeck and Ham* 
burg ; from the latter he was called, iu 1804, to Munich, to assist in 
the formation of the now Academy of Sciences, of which ho was 
appointed president, in 1807. This dignity Jacobi resigned upon 
attaining his sovcutietli year, but was allowed to retain the salary and 
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oijioliiineiitis. Shortly prcvioiwly his work 'On Divine Things and on 
Bcvolation’ (Leipz. 1 SI 1) had involved him in a bitter controversy 
witli Sciielling, who, in his answer, which b(»ri! the title 'Memorial to 
the Work on Divine Things/ professed to givo the real position of 
Juoobi with respect to scieuee and ihrism, or, in other words, to philo- 
sophy and religion, ami generally to literature. Notwithstanding the 
nnfavourablo eatiiuate which this great x>hilosopher drew therein of 
the literary and philosophical merits of Jacobi, ho still maintains a 
high rank among sincere and honest inquirers after truth ; and oven 
if, exclusively occupied with detached speculations, he rather prep«arod 
than establiHlied a system of philosophy, the profoundness and origi- 
nality of his views have furnished materials of which more systematic 
minds have not scrupled to avail themselves for the constriictiou of 
tlioir own theories. 

As a poet, in which capacity he was gi'eatly inferior to his brother 
(John Qeorgo), Jacobi was a reflective rather than an imaginative 
thinker. His poetical merits are chiefly conlincd to vividness of de- 
scription and to boldness of style. His ]>hiloBopliicnl writings, notwith- 
standing the want of all Bcioutitio method, are remarkable for the 
beauty of the exposition, which is conveyed in a form at once vigorous 
and harmonious. Ills views of philosophy, as far us they can bo 
gathered fram his scattered and occasional compositions on the subject, 
were rather of a sceptical than of a dogmatical character, and he denied 
this possibility of certainty in human knowledge. He maintained that 
all demonstrative systems must necessarily lead to fatalism, which 
however is irreconcileablo with man's exmseiouHnesH of the freedom of 
his rational nature. The general syMtein of uatun^ indeed, and man 
himself, so far us he is a part of that system, is pure mcchanistii ; hut 
in nian there is unquestionably an energy which transcends and is 
superior to sense, or that, faculty which is bound up with an'l regu- 
lated by the laws of nature. This higher energy is liberty, or reason, 
and consequautly sense and I'eaHoii distinguish to man two distinct 
BphrroB of his activity — the sensible or visible world, and the invisible 
or intelligible. The existrucu of these worlds no more ad in its of 
demonstrative i>roor than that of sense and reason themselves. Now 
sense and reason are the supreme and ultimiite principles of all intol- 
Icctuid operations, and as such legitimate tliem, while tlity thetij'>e]ves 
do not I'eeeive their legitimization from aught else ; and the; existence 
of sense and reason iieoessarily implies the exisLcnco of sousiiile and 
Intelligililu objects about which they are couversaut. Bui this existing 
system of things cannot have originally T)ro(!ecded either from nature 
or from man s intellect or reason, for l^th uaturo and thu human mind 
are finite and cooditionute, and ihero must bo something infinite and 
uuconditioiiate, siipc^rior to and independent both of nature and man, 
to be the source and ]i]-inciple of all things. This being is God. Now 
as man's liboi ty consists in his |H*rsonality or absolute iudividualit.y, 
fur this constitutes his proper essence, while the iiiechaiiisin of nature 
is hereby distinguished from man, th.at nono of its members are indi- 
vidual of character, then^forc that wliich is superior botli to nature? 
and to man must be perfectly and supremely individual ; God conse- 
quently Is one only, and strictly personal. Moreover, as the ground 
of all subsistence, lie cannot be wltlioul sub.'^istmice ; and as the prin- 
ciple of r(?ason, lie cannot be irralional. Of the existcuiee of this 
divine iiitflligonco however all direct proof is us impossible as a 
demonstration of existence simply. Generally indeed nothing can ho 
known except upon testimony, and whatever rests on testimony is not 
certainty but/a?7/i, and such a faith or belief, when its object is the 
existence of a good and supreme being, is religion. 

Jacobi died at Munich on the 10th of March 1810. His complete 
works have l>enn published in 6 vo1&, Leipzig, 1819-20. 

JACQUAUD, JOSEPH-MAUlli', was born at Lyon, on the 7th of 
July 17fi2, of humble parents, both of whom ’were employed in ope- 
rations connected with weaving. Hr is said to have been left to teach 
himself evc^ to road and write ; hut at a very early age lie displiiyed 
a taste for mechanics, by coiiatriicting neat models c»f buildings, 
furniture, &c., for amusement. At the age of twelve his father placed 
him with a Liookbiuder for a time, and ho was subsequently engaged 
In type-founding and tlio manufacture of cutlery, in both of which 
occupations ho gave evidence of talent. Owing to the death of liis 
motlier, young Jacquard returned to the house and occupation of his 
father, who died some yesurs after, leaving him a small ]iroperty, wliicli 
he employed in the attempt to establish a business in the weaving of 
figured fabries. The undertaking failed, and ho was compelled to sell 
his looms in order to pay his debts, lie subsequently married, and 
hoped to I'eceive a portion with his wifa which might assist him out 
of his pecuniary difficulties; but this expectation proved delusive, and 
he was compell(?d to sell his paternal residonca His wife, to whom 
lie is said to have been tenderly attached, is described as a model of 
patience, kindness, and activity ; while he appears, without fortune or 
foresight, to have occupied himself with ingenious schemoB foi* 
improvements in weaving, cutlery, and type-ibuxidiiig, which pro- 
duced nothing for the su]'»port of bin family. Necessity at length 
compelled him to enter the service of a line-maker in Bresse, while his 
wife remained at Lyon to attend to a small straw-hat busiaess. In 
1792 he ardently embraced the revolutionary cause, and in the 
following year he returned to Lyon, and assisted in the memorable 
defence of that place against the army of the Convention. His only 
son, then a youth of fifteen, fought by his side. Being denounced 
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after the reduction of Lyon, they were both compelled fly, aiHl 
they then joined tin? army of the Rhine. His son was killed in battle^ 
and upon this Ja«f|uard returned to Lyon, whore ho ft»und his wife, 
whom he had been unablcs to inform of liis flight, earning her bread 
by plaiting straw, in which liuuible occupation he was^ompclled by 
poverty to assist. Ijyou at length began to rise from its ruins, and its 
artizans returned from Switzirlund, Germany, and hmghiud, where 
they had taken refuge. Under these circunistauces, Jacquard applied 
himself with renewed energy to the perfection of the beautiful appa- 
ratus fur figured weaving which bears his uauin. He hud conceived 
the idoii of such an apparatus as early as 1700, and he now succeeded, 
though but imperfectly, in accomplishing his end. JTis mochino was 
presented, in September ISOl, to the natiori:d exposition of the pro- 
ducts of industry, the jury of which awarded him a bronze medal for 
its iiiveiitiou. In the same year ho obtained a patent, or 'brevet 
d'iuvoution,' for a term of ten years. He Rut ut> a loom on his new 
principle at Lyon, which was visited by Carnot and several other of 
the statesmen who were aRscniblod at tluit city in 1802 to arrange the 
affairs of the Cisalpine republic. 

About this time the attention of Jacquard appears to have been 
diretrted, by the accidental perusal of a paragraph from an English 
ncwHpaj>er, stating that a reward was otl'ercd by a society in this 
country for the invention of such au apparatus, to the coiistructioii of 
a maohiuo for weaving nets for fishing and maritime pur[io.sos. From 
the account given by l>r. Bowriug, who }iad conversed on the subject 
with Jacquard liiiiiself, before a scleet committee tif the House of 
Commons on tlie silk trade in lSo2, this would aj^poar to have been 
JaG(|uard's fii'st mechanical invention ; but the more circurustautial 
account in the 'Supplement* to tho ' Ifiographif? Uiiiverselle/ to which 
we are chiefly indebted for the materials of this article, sliows that 
Hucli was not the ciiso. lie accomplished the desired olijtict ; but, 
having auniscil liimsclf and liis lri>^’iids w'itli his contrivanci^ ho throw 
it aside. His machiiio-mado net however fell into the hands of tlu* 
prefel at i^yon, and the result was that, according to the arbitrary 
faNhIon of the time, he and his tuachiiie were placed under arrest and 
convoyed to J’aris, whore the iiiveniioti was siibiiiitted tu iiispt.'ctors, 
u]>on wh<»so report a gold medal was awarded to iiim in l<'ebruary 
On occasion of lids forced vi'^it to T*aris, Jacquard was intro- 
duced to Napoleon I, and (Jariiot, when tho latter, not undorstanding his 
TncschaiiiMin, roughly asked lilm if he were tlio man wlio protended to 
do that impossibility- to tie a knot in a stretclicd striiig. Jacquard, 
not disconcerted at such a reception, explained the atrtion of his 
machinery with simplicity, and convinced tlie incredulous uiiiiister 
that tho supposed impossibility was accomplished by it. He was then 
employed fur a time in repairing and putting in ordcsr the models and 
machines in the Conservatoire des Arts i t Metiers, and while there hr 
produced some ingenious itnpruveinc‘nt.s in weaving-machinery, one of 
•which was for producing rihlioiis with a velvet face on each side. He 
also Goiilrived somo imprnvi?rnc?nt8 upon a looxn invented by X'aiioan* 
son, which improvements have b' cii stated to be the origin of the 
Jacquard machine. According to the h’lcnch autliorit}' above reforml 
to, however, this impruveiueut. upon N'aucanson'H loom was nut coir 
nccted with his great invention ; and, as its mechanism is very 
complex, it.^ application liinitcil to very small ])atteriiH, its action 
slow, and its cost very groat, it is eonsiilered to belong rather to the 
class of curious than of ubcIliI machines. 

Ill 1804 Jacquard returned to Lyon, where he was long engaged in 
superintending tlio introduction of his inventions for figured weaving 
and for making nets, in which ho was ]iowerfully aidod by Catnille 
reriioii, a rich manufacturer. Through Ids assistance, a conimisBion of 
inaiiufaeturers was appointed to report u]>oii tho first-named invention, 
and eventually an imperial decree, dated Herlin, October 27, LSOfl, was 
issued to authorise the niuuieipal ml ministration of Ijyon to purchase 
his invention for the use of the public. In the Hame year tho Acaiiciny 
of Sciences and Arts at thtat city presented him with the prize medal 
founded by the consul Lebrun. Kor somo years Jacquard iiad to 
struggle against much opposition and prejudice on the part of tho 
Lyonose weavers, who conspired to discourage tho uso of his machinery, 
wilfully spoiled their work tu bring it into discredit, and, through the 
Conseit des Rrud'homines, who wero appointed to watch over the 
commercial interests of the city, had it publicly broken up and sold 
as old materials. Even his fiersoiial safety was at times endangered. 
At length however, under the ell'ccL of foreign competition, the value 
of the invention was acsknowledged, and it was brought very exton- 
sively into use, not only in Franco, but in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
and America. 

Jacquard was solicited by tho manufacturers of Rouen and 6t. 
Quentin to organise their factories of cotton and batiste, and he 
received a tempting offer of a similar nature from Euglnnd ; but he 
preferred remaining at Lyou, where ho continued to exert himself in 
promoting tho use of his gi*eat invention until, having lost his wife, 
be retired to Oullins, a villagn near Lyon, where be spent his latter 
years in retirement, and died on the 7th of August 1834, at the age of 
f'ighty-two. During his life ho received the cross of tho Legion of 
Honour, and in 1840 a public statue was raised to his memory at Lyon* 
His ' Klogie Hi^storique ’ has been published by M. de Fortis. 

" Tho name of Jacquard," observe the writers of his memoir in the 
* Biographic UniTcrselle/ " has become, so to speak, teohniool in both 
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the aid and new world.’’ The liapjiy continuator of the cfforte of 
Vaacnnson, who, like him, was engaged at Lyou in the improvement 
of weaving-machinery, Jacquard has invented n simple and cheap 
machine, coming within the reach of the humble wt^aver, the iutru- 
duction of which forms a memorable epoch — a new era — in the textile 
art.** i>y its agency the richest and most complex designs are pro- 
duced with facility at the most moderate price ; and it has inen^ased 
the number of workmen in the manufacture in which it is used nearly 
twenty-fold. 

JAIIN, JOTTANNES, a distinguished Homan Catholic theologian, 
was born at Taswiiz, in Moravia, in 17o0. lie devoted himself early 
to iho study of the oriental languages, in which he acquired a great 
extent of knowledge and a high rejuitation. He wrote grammars of 
the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabian, and Hebrew tongues ; an ‘ lutroductio 
in libros macros vfstiU'is TeHtanieiiti,’ which has gone through several 
editions; ‘Biblische Archilologic,* Vienna, 1797-1800, which has been 
translated into English ; and a * Comincntarius criticus in libros 
prupheticoB Yctcris Testameuti/ Vicuna, 1815. 1*\jr a considerable 

time he was professor of theology in the University of Vienna, an 
otlice which lie resigned in 1807. He was then made a canon, and 
died ill 1815. 

JAMES I., King of Scotland, was a younger son of King Tlobert HI., 
who, lioariiig of the licentious conduct of his other son, David, prince 
of Scotland, directed Uobci-t dnkc of Albany, the boy’s uncle, to seize 
him and keep him a pri>«uiier till he promised aniendiuont. This 
order was readily obe^’cd by Albany, who wislied nothing hotter than 
an opportunity to usurp the throne ; and in a short timt* the prince 
died of dysentery, a^; it was said, but, as was believed, of bimj*cr in 
conlinemcnt. The king now bc^au to fear Albany, and accordingly 
had his remaining son Janies secretly put on board a vess“i for France, 
lie dill not esciqio however ; foi' wlieii but a sliort wa^* on her voyage 
the vcsBi‘1 was taken l»y au J^lnj-Jish ship of war, aiul the prince carried 
prisoner to liondon. llis weak old father was so alle;;tcd b^' the news 
tlijil ill a few hours afti*r receiving the inU-lligciice he died of a broken 
heart. Tlio Duke uf Albany was thereupon made lageul of tho 
kingdom. 

.Tames, now in the tliirt>‘(mth year of his age, was on the 1 1tli of 
April 1*1 05, courhicUd to tlie 'i'owor, where he was dotiviucd till the 
loth of. 1 line 1407, when be was removed to the castle of ^iottingliam. 
Flo was (‘,arried back to llu? 'I’ower again outlie Ist of March 1114 ; 
but a few months afierw.'irds lie, was taken to Windsor, where he 
rcriiaincd till the i 'mixner uf 1417, when King Henry V. Look him 
with him on his heemul «?xpeditioii to I'ranee. Tho Duke of Albany 
died in 1419, and fj'oin that time measiiros began seriouHly t(» be taken 
for his release. Dining all this ]u*.rLod James was reeeiviug the best 
ciliiciitioii which could bo ]iroeiirod. lie became familiar with uights 
of regal pomp and jiuwor, and with the manners and customs of the 
l^iglisli court, at a time when thi-ro was much to interest and captivate 
the youtliful mind. His habits wen- active, liis conduct jirompL and 
roKoluic, anil at his return to his native kiiigduin he was in tlie spring 
uiiil vigour of his life. He was long afterwards remembered in Italy as 
the inventor of a jilaintive sort of melody, which had been admired 
aiiil iinitiited in that country. He w'as oiu; of the best harpers of his 
time, anti excelled all the Irish and Scotch II ighlaiulers in their use 
of that instrument; find in the three jiieecB of his which have eunie 
tlown to our day---* Christ’s Kirk on the Qreeu/ the ‘ Kings Quhah*’ 
(or Tlotik), and ‘ roe bios at the IMay - we have no mean .siieeimeiis of 
intellectual power and literary skill. 

At liis accession, in i rj l, Scotland was in many respects a perfect 
contrast to England; it was in fact rather an aggregate of rival powers 
than a settled and united kingdom. Tlicre were still two justiciars 
of co-ordinate authority, one on the north and the other on tho south 
of the Foi’tli ; and in tlie former portion of the realm, which alone 
was properly duuomiiiatcd Scotland, and Avhere the seat of aiithority 
still principally lay, there were numerous and powerful clans. The 
regencies, in the abseuoo of James, liad contributed to tho national 
disorder— the two Albauies sacritieiug to their own ambitious projects 
tlio just autliority of government ami the supremacy of the law. 

James entered on the administration uf his kingdom with a spirit 
and energy suitable to the liigh notions of prerogativu wliieh he had 
imbibed. Immediately on his arrival ho proceeded against tlio family 
and adherents of the late regents, and eventually had several of them 
couiloiuned and forfeited. All tho customs of the realm, great and 
small, Avure annexed to the crown, and ever)* valuable mine of gold 
or silver. A new coinage was struck, of like weight and lineuess with 
the money of England; hospitals were to be visited and reformed; 
idleness and begging were forbidden ; the law records of the kingdom 
(which seem to liavo been in a state of neglect) were to be in.spected 
and ascertained ; and tlie statutes of parliament were ordered, for the 
first time, to be regularly enrolled. This Avas not all however ; fur in 
the spirit of King Henry 1 V.'s time, which had witnessed some detest- 
able examples of ri ligious jiersecutiun, an act was pai-sed *anont 
heretics,* that inquisition be taken by every bishop in his diouese, and, 
** gif it misteris,” that secular jiower be culU:d in support and aid of 
tho Churcli. In his time the chancellor and clergy first got a footing 
in tho adminiatmtiou of tho common law. This was in the year 1425, 
when the chancellor an<l certain persons of tho tlireu estates chosen 
by the king were empowered, under tho name of the Court of »Sei<sioD, 
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to hear and finally determine all complaints, causes, and quarrels 
competent before the king and his council. 

We have already alluded to the king’s conduct toAvards the family 
and friends of the n^gcut Duke of Albany immediately on his uccessimi 
^ the throne. At a later period of his reign wo have another signal 
instance of tho king's energy and promptitude of jmrpoae in liis 
conduct towards the Lord of tho Isles. About the year 1-127 the 
Lord of Isla was slain by a person of tho name of Campbell, who hail, 
it seems, a couitnission from the king to appix^hond Isla; but, it is 
added, ho exceeded his powers in putting that chieftain to death. Tlio 
circumstance occasioned grcuit disturbance throughout the highlands 
and isles. Determined to rodtore order, and to enforce the laws in 
those wild districts, the king sumnionod a parliament at Invertietis, to 
which the Lonl of the Isles and tlio other highland chiefs were cited 
to appear. On tlieir arrival, to tho number of about ^rty, they were 
seized by a stratagem of the king, and committed to prison in soparatr. 
apartments. The Lord of tho Isles and some others were at length 
liberated ; but, deeply feeling the indignity he had sufTered, tho Lord 
of the Isles, immediately on his return liome, gathered together his 
friends and A'ossaJs, and at the head of a vast force wasted all tlie 
crown lands near luveruosa, and made an attempt also to destroy tho 
iuAvn. Information of this inroad being communicated to the king, 
orders were instantly given to riqiair to tho spot; and hading hi.i 
troops in person, he siicceeiled by forced marches in coming n]) with 
the reheD in Lochaber, at a time when they least expected such a 
thing. The consequence avos that at length the rebels made an 
unconditional surrender, and the Lord of the Jslos was obliged to 
make his submission on his bended knees at tho court of Holy rood 
IJOUKO. 

The king's vigour and determination were not a little obnoxious to 
the nobles, who saw in it the sjicedy ruin of their usurped authority. 
Hut it is probable that his devotion to tho ecclesiastics AA'ounded them 
inure keenly than all the. exercise of liis royal ]iOAVcr. They felt 
liuniblo<1, not so much before tho hovereigii as before the clergy. A 
conspiracy was accordingly formed against Lim, under the Duke vi‘ 
Athul, the king's uncle, and oil the 2i.4t of February 1437, tbe king 
was murdered, in tho fourty-fourth year of his ago. A year i*r two 
afti'rwurds also hiii adviser Wardlaw, bishoji of Kt. Andrews, died ; 
and immediately on this event llLdiup Cainerou, AVardlaw's favourite, 
AA'as turned out fif tin} clmiieellorship which ho hail held from the 
institution of the Court of the Session, and Sir William Crichton, a 
layman, and tho first who had held tbe groat seal for a long period, 
A\*aH eonstitiitcd chancellor ; the Court of Scasion expired, and the 
course of tho old common law was re-establishod. 

JAMES II., King of Scotland, only son of James 1., snctu'odvd to 
the crown Avheii but about seven years old. The rivalry which existed 
bi^tween the nobles and ecelesiasties at bis father's death continued ; 
and the one party or the other prevailod according as by violence or 
stratagem they obtained possesniuu of tho king’s person. Disorder 
naturaily spread throughout the kingdom, and the jiower of individuals 
grow most iusolimt from neglect to enforce the laws. The J<Iarl of 
Douglas ill particular erected a sort of independent priucipality in tho 
country, and forbidding his vassafs and <le]>eii(leuts to acknowledge 
any authority save his own, In: created knights, ajqioiiitucl u privy- 
council, named olHccrs, civil ami military, and appeared in public 
with a Hplt;iiduur and mugnifieeiiee mure than royal. To add to the 
calauiitiiiB which tho nation suflered, the country was viHitod by a 
plague, and there was also a great famine. The king was immature in 
mind as in years, and altogether duiicieut in the vigour necessary in 
his ciroiimstances and situation : his pai^tiulities were also misplaced. 
During his whole rcigii the country Avas disturbed by iutestiue broils, 
and though continual executions and forfeitures took place, yet no 
regular or cil'ectual measure was adopted to obtaiu or secure jieace. 
He was also attacked from England, and at tho siege of Koxburgh, 
AA'hich \A*as occupied by the English, lie was killed l>y the bursting of 
a cannon. This was in tho year 14 GO, and in tho twenty-ninth year 
of the king’s age. 

JAMES III., King of Scotliuid, Avas, like his father James II., about 
seven years old at his accchteioii to the throne, 3rd of August 1400. 
He had scarcely begun his roigii when Donald, the Lord of tho isles, 
seeing tho Aveaknuss of gov^'niuisut and the di'^itractod state of the 
kingdom, asseiublcd a council of his friends and vassals at his castle 
of Aifltoriiish, and in tho styh: uf an iudepondont x^riuce grouted a 
eoiumission to amiiassadors to confer with deputies from Edward IV., 
king of England, Avith a view to the settlement of the realm. Tho 
commisKionci-s met at WcRtminster, and after a negociatioii, cuucludcd 
a troaty, dated at Loudon, 13th of February 1462, the object of which 
was no less than iho conquest of Scotland by tho vassals uf the 
chieftain and the auxiliaries to be furnishoil by Edward, with such 
assistance as could be given by tho banished Jiarl of Douglas. While 
this rebellion was going on in the north, llobert lord Boyd, one of the 
lords of tho regency, and also lurd-justiciar south of the Forth, and 
lord-chamberlain of the kingdom, was grasping in another part of tho 
country at all the chief honours and places of government, and it 
would seem that tbe minor offices of magistrates and common- 
councilmeii in tho several burghs wore also then objects of tumultuous 
contest: for it avus at this time tho Act 14G9, o. 29, was passed, 
by which tho entire system of burgh election was changed, on the 
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pretence of Buch coiifuBion. This act was the foundation of the * close 
system.* which was only remccIJod by the Burgh Eeform Act for 
Scotland. The same year the Act 14 G9. c. 30, was passed, subjecting 
all notaries tci the examination and authority of the Ordinary. This 
act was passed to please the clergy, who had the car of the king. 
The latter indeed afipears to liave been the known slave of his eccle- 
siastics, and Sir Jamea Balfour (* Annals of Scotland,* an. 14tSl) 
records a trick played off upon him by King Edward IV. of England, 
who trimmed iip a |>erson in the habit of a ])apal legate, and sent him 
to James with iiijunctioiiH and excommutiications in the name of his 
Holiness. The imposition siicccoded completely. The king took up 
also with low favourites, and on their account involved himself in a 
quarrel with his nobles, which ended in the encounter at Bannock- 
burn. The king fled in fright from the field, and falling from his 
horse was *harlod' Into a inilloFn cottage, where, on being discovered, 
he was secretly killed and carried off, nobody know where ( Fitscottie, 
220). The king’s death took x»laee in June 1488, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 

JAMES IV,, King of Scotland, sou of James III., was about fifteen 
years old at his Hccession to the tlirone, which took place on the 11th 
of June 1488. Tie was of an active disposition, full of life and vigour ; 
and in his time tlie commerce and literature of the country flourished 
under his eucoumgeuient. But though he jiossesBod not n few of the 
elements of a great mind, he unfortunately became tlic slave of super- 
stitioD, and thence in his public conduct a mere tool in the liands of 
his clergy. 

In 1434, having fallen into a state of melancholy on the reflection 
that he had countenanced the rebellion in which liis father perished, 
he received a legato from the pope, and, in obedioxicic to him. bound 
about his waist an f'ron hclt^ to bo worn in penance, day and night, for 
the remainder of his life. Some time after this his queen fell sick, 
and immediately thori upon he made a pilgrimage to St. Niiiiau's 
in Galloway, on foot, for Jier retiovery, ami slje having afterwards 
recovered, they both went tliithcr in pilgrimage the same year, 'fhat 
year also he went to St. Duthin's in Koss —which was to the oxtreuio 
north of the kingdom, ns the oth(3r shrine was at the extreme south ; 
uiid it apfiears most probable that it was at the desire of the eccLe- 
siasricB he made those rejieateil jirogresKcs to the highlands and isles 
in which we find him engagi'd, with the ostensible ]mrpose of quieting 
that part of the realm, but in fact to remove him from the scat of 
authority and government. In the meantime the clergy werc^* not 
idle. Ill tlie above year, 1494, the lJniver^ity of Aberdeen (the third 
of the laeottish univerHiiies) was founded ; and in the same year an 
act was iiassed in parliament, enjoining all barons and freeholders of 
Hiibstniice to put their tildest sous to gnuiimar learning, and thereafter 
for three yenrs to the universiUes to study the canon and civil laws. 
In 1503. while the archbishop of St. An Irews wa^ lord elianeellor, 
the court of ‘ Dudy Council ’ was iuKtitut<'d — a court of the sume 
nature and extensive jurisdiction as the previous (Wrt of the Session, 
composed of the elniiieellor and others appointed by the <rrowu ; and 
the same year mi act wus piissed subjecting all notaries tu the examina- 
tion of the Ordinary. Jn 1512 a great council of the clergy was held 
at Edinburgh, where the famous Vaiorhciujicioriim, called * ikigiiiiont'.s 
Boll,* was made up. The following year the king, taking up the 
French cause, entered, with thc^ fiower of the kingdom, on the fatal 
ficM of Floddcu. where he pori.shed. [Hkniiv VI 11. of England.] 

JAMES V., King of Scotland, sou of .Tames IV., was little more 
thiiu a year old when the crown devolved upon him; hut so equally 
puised was the balance of power in Euro})e at this time that, as the 
favour of Henry Vlil. of Km;laud was anxiously sought by the rival 
xijonarehs of Germany and Frniice, so all throe courted the: favour of 
Jaiuori’s government. The siiLtu of the jiapal sec was also peculiar at 
this time ; for besides the risks which it ran from the collision of 
temporal interests, it was now raising up for itself determined enemies 
within its own dominions. The reforming spirit of Martin Luther 
and his followers spread into Scotland, and introduced new i-loments 
of discord into a country then in a singularly diHtracteil state. The 
regency of the young king was long an object of ambition, and in the 
struggle everything was forgotten by the contending jiarties but suc- 
cess. The king was besieged, captured, and retaken ; and itersonal 
rencontres between nobles and their vassals in the streets of the 
metropolis were of frequent occurreuco. The loss of laymen however 
at Hodden had given a decided advantage to the clergy, and the 
ecclesiastical interest at last boro undisputed sway. Gavin Dunbar, 
who had been the king's preceptor, was made Archbishop of Glasgow 
in 1524 ; in 1528 he was appointed lord chancellor; and in four years 
afterwai^s the Court of Session was erected — a court of general and 
supremo jurisdiction under tho chancellor. The latter was now at 
the head both of the church ami common law, and when Cardinal 
Beaton became chancellor his vast powers were exercised with such 
force and rapidity os threatened, and well nigh accomplished, the 
extermination of every power in the kingdom but his own and the 
papal. It was a matter of course that all attempts at an idliauce with 
the king by King Henry VII 1., who had become embroiled with the 
papacy, should be rejected. A war was thus provoked, imd James 
was obliged to court tho^e nobles whom it had l^eu the policy of his 
court to humble. They joined him, hut in a spirit of determined revenge. 
In an attack on the Srottish border the English were repelled, and an 


opportunity offered to the Scots of catting off thoir retreat. The king 
accordingly gave orders to that end, but his barons refused to advance ; 
and In a subsequent engagement 10,000 of the Soots deiihoratoly sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners to the enemy. Tho spirit of James 
sunk under his contending pjissions, and he died of a broken heart in 
the thirty-third year of his age. 

JAMr:S L of England and VL of Scothind, was tho only offspring 
of Mary, que^eu of Scots, by her second husband, Henry Stuart, lord 
Daruley, who, through his father, Matthew Stuart, carl of Lennox, 
being descended from a daughter of James II., had some pretensions 
to the succession of the Scottish throne in case of Mary dying without 
issue, and who was the grandson, as Mary was the granddaughter, of 
Margaret I’udor, througli whom the Scottish line claimed and eventu- 
ally obtained the inheritance of the crown of England after the failure 
of the descendants of Henry Vlll. The son of Mary and Dnrnlcy 
(or King Henry, as ho was called after liia marriage) was born in the 
castle of Edinburgh on tho 19th of June 15G6, and was baptised 
according to tho Homan Catholic ritual in Stirling Castle, on tho 17th 
of Ihiccmber following, by the names of Charles James. 'J’ho munlor 
of Daruley took place on the 18ih of February 15G7, and was followed 
by Mary's marriage with Both well ou tho 15th of May of tho same 
year; her capture by tho insurgent nobles, or lords of the congre- 
gation as they called themselves, at Carberry. on the 14t]i of June; 
her consignment as a prisoner to the castle of Lochleven, on the 17th; 
and her forced resigimtioii of the crown, on tho 24th of July, in favour 
of her son, who was crowned at Stirling on the 29th as James VI., 
being then an infant of little more than a year oi<l. 

The circumstniicea of the timci, which was that of tlje final struggle 
in Scotland between the two great interests of the old and the new 
i-eligiou, which besides their intrinsic importance were rosfieotively 
identified with the French and the English ulliaiico. and also with tho 
old and the new distribution of the pnqierty of tlio kingdom, made 
the xiiiuority of James stormy beyond even thtj ordinary use and wont 
of iScottish miiioritios. Before liis mother’s marriage with llothwell 
he iiad been committed by ber to the care of the h^ari of Mar, a 
nobleman of the most estimable character, who had retired adth his 
charge to Stirling Castle, and tluTc resolutely withstood all Botliweirs 
attempts to obtain possession of the infant jiriiico. Then^ he crmtiniied 
to reside during the rr gtsncies of the l^url of Murray (22iul of August 
15G7 lo the 23rd of January 1570), of tlj« Earl of Lniuox (27tli of 
January 1570 to tin; 4th of ScptembiT 1570), of the Earl of Mar (Gth 
i»f September 1570 to the 29th of Octobi:r 1572), and of the Earl of 
Morton (21tli of November 1572 to tho lUth of March 1578), his 
education i)eing placed under the gimcrai ilirt^ction of Mar’s iiroiher, 
Alexander Erskiue, uuderwhom were employed (it'orge Ihichanan and 
three others of the most diMtingui'^hed among the Scottish scholars. 
After his brother's death not only tlie ciiHiody of the king's [utsoh, 
but also the command of the castle, were left in the hands ui Erskine; 
and principally by his management, in concert with the earls of 
Argyle and Athol, a plot was arranged in the beginning of tlie year 
1578, the result of wdiich was that at a council composed of nearly all 
the nobility of the kingdom, which met at Stirling, James, ytiiing as 
he still was, was requested to take the guverninent into his own hands, 
and Morton was compt lled to resign thcnsgeiicy at J^.iiuburgh on the 
lOtli of March, to tho great joy of the nation, witli whom tiie suverity 
and r.ipacity of his adiiiiiiistratioii had made him iiiuversaliy odious. 
Affairs were now nominally administered by the king, us-isted by a 
council coinjiosed of twelve of the nobility. Thu now govcriimoiit 
liowever BOOH became uu]»opular, ju’incipally from the presumed or 
iiutoriouB iijcliiiatioii of its leading iiicixibers in favour of popery ; and 
this state of things in a few weeks opened a way for Morton to tho 
resumption of nearly all his former authority. Into the hands of 
this man, uniloubtedly one of tho chief actors iu the tragedy of his 
father's murder, the young prince now fell; and Morton succeiided iu 
retaining his pri7.e, notwithstanding all the efforts of tho opposite 
party, till, partly by force, partly by skilful negouiatiou, tie liad 
a]»pareutly rc-establibhed his power ou a ioiiiidatiou of complete 
security. It was nut long however in being uiidermiiiod, chielly by 
the intrigues of two individuals, w''ho seem to have first made their 
appearance at the ^Scottish court iu tho latter part of the year 1579, 
and iminediutcly became tho objects of the unbounded fondness of tho 
young king. One of those eai'iiest of James's succession of favourites 
WHS Esme^ Stuart, a sou of a younger brother of tho Earl of Lennox, 
and therefore a near relation of his own : he was a native of France, 
and bore iu tliat country the title of J^ord D'Aubigny, to which Janes 
rapidly added the Scottish honours of ljurd A berbrothock, Earl of 
Lennox, and then Duke of Lennox, with the appoiiitineiiU of governor 
of Dumbarton Castle, ca]>tain of the royal guard, first lord of the 
bed-chamber, and lord high chamberlain. The other, a iiiucli darker 
charuiiter, was a Captain Jamea Stuart, the second sou of Lord 
Ochiltree. Ou the 30th of December 1580, tho mind of the king 
having been previously prepared for what was to bo done. Captain 
Stuart entered the council -chamber, and formally accused Morton of 
having been aeceasory to the murder of tho late King Henry. The 
earl was imiuedialely committed to prison, and notw-iihstandiiig the 
most strenuous efforts iu his behalf by the English queen, ho was 
brought to trial beforo tho court of justiciary, coiideinnod, aud exe- 
cuted at Edinbuigb, 2ud Juno 1581. Tho two favourites, Lennox, 
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and Stuart, recently created Earl of Arran, were now the rulera of 
the kingdom, and they ezercMed their uncontrolled power with 
uumeasurable insolence. ^ At length a party of the nobles, including 
the earls of Mar, Qleucairn, and Gowrio, lonU Lindsay, Boyd, and 
others, concerted a scheino for seizing tho king’s person, which they 
ciirriod into effect on the 1 2th of August 1582 at Gowrie's Castle of 
Ituthven in Perthshire, whence the enterprise is known iu Scottish 
history by the name of tho Knid of Uuthvcn. On this revolution 
Arrau was thrown into confinement, Lennox was ordered to leave the 
kingdom, and soon after died iu France, and James liimself remained 
iL captive in the hands of the conspirators, whoso proceedings imme- 
diately received the full approval of a convention of the estates. They 
had also the active though unavowed support of Queen Elizabeth, who 
iu the overthrow of the government of Morton and tho ascendancy of 
Jjciinox and Arran hod seen her whole policy with regartl hi the 
northern kingdom thwarted. On the other hand, lleiiri 111. of France 
interposed Lis influence, though unsuccessfully, to rescue the Scottish 
king from the thraldom in which he was now kept. 

James rcinainud iu a state of restraint amounting almost to actual 
imprDonment for about ten mouths. At last, on the 27th of June 
158!$, iiaving been permitted to go from Falkland to Sb. Andrews, he 
contrived, with the asHistanco of some friends, with whom ho had 
arranged his plans, to throw himself into the castle there, and to 
maintain his position till the faction of hU euemi**H, finding themselves 
outnumbered by those who flocked from all parts to his assistance, 
threw down their arms and gave up tho contest. Une of the king’s 
first acts after he rccovorcil his liberty was to release and rceal to 
court the infamous Arrau, and again to commit the muuageinent of 
aflairs to that wretched minion, whose government speedily became us 
harsh and arbitrr>ry ais ever. James in the first instance had evinced 
a dispositJou to follow a rnoderati! and conciliatory course W'lth the 
faction latiJy at tho head of affairs; lie had oven visiWd tlie of 
Gowrio at JCutliveii I'a.stlo and granted him a fuH pardon; but under 
the iufluenci: of Arrau ho soon changed his cnutliiet. An act Wiis 
obtained from tho convention of esmtes declaring all those who had 
bei‘fi coueerued iu the ICaid of Ituthven guilty of high trciisou : most 
of them made their escape to England ; but Go wrie, who relying uii 
his pardon hud made his subniissiou, was seized, thrown into prison, 
tried, cuudeiiizied, and scut to the block. Seeing the [lowur of that 
parly thus to all appearance broken for over, Elizabeth now applied 
lierself to form an alliance with Arran, who readily undertook that 
the government of Si;othind should be eouduettui ill cuiiforinity with 
the wishes of the English tpiet u, and by his unbounded iuHiieuce over 
his royal mualer was easily able to perform that engagement. James 
was induced, among other acts of subserviimcy, to write to his mothiT 
in Hucli iiiidutifiil and unfeeling terms as to make Mary, iu the bitlcr- 
iiess of lier resentment, thritateii to leave him the load of a parent’s 
curse. .Soon alter this, July 29th, lo85, a treaty of intimate alliance 
was couclndeil Lielwecn Elizalieth and the Bc'.ittish king, and iiii 
annual |icu.'^iiiii of .OouO/. was settltrd by Elizabeth uimu tlaiues. A 
chief manager in these transactions hud been a new court favourite of 
.lames, the oid< st son of Lord Gray, styled the Mastt;r of Cjiivy^ an 
iiidivi.iiial well fitted by u.^luro and education for intrigue and 
treaeliery. With the view, it is Hii])posed, of removing a furuiidiible 
rival, Arrau Jiad caused Gray to be sent as ambassador to the English 
court, where th(i unprincipled politician appears to have been imme- 
diately gained over by Elizabeth, and engaged by her to act Ids part 
in forwurtling her various schemes of policy with regard to fSeottish 
afiuirs. One of ihc^ first uses which lOlizabeth iiiiule of this new instru- 
ment was to ellect the overthrow of Arran, on whose unsteadiness and 
caprice siie felt that she could place little reliance. With her connivance, 
the lords w'ho had been banished on account of the lluid of Uuthven 
entered Scotland at tho head of a force of 10,U0U men, in the end of 
Oi:tober 1585, and advanced to .Siirling, where the king and Arrau 
were, invested tho castle, on which Arrau took to flight, and the king 
was coTiipclIed to iiegociate with them •■ipou their own terms. All 
thi'ir ]>ast oll'encos were pardoned ; the principal forts ot the kingdom 
were put into tiicir hands; and, a puriiainent having been culled, 
Arran and his late associates were all disuii.'^sed from power, Arrau 
himself being besides stiipped of his titles and estates — the latter, 
chiefly the conliscuted pro]»crty of tliose who^e moment of retaliation 
was now come. TJio new settlement of tho government wiis followed 
by the conclusion, July 8th, 1588, of another treaty with England, by 
which the two kiugiloms bound themselves in a league oifeusivc and 
defensive against all foreign powers who should invade the territories 
or attempt to disturb the reformed religious establishment of either. 

In October of the same year Jaines’s mother, the unfortunate Mary, 
after her imprisonment of nearly twenty years, was brought to trial, 
and on the 8th of February following she was put to death, lletweeu 
her coxidemiiatiou and her execution James hud made considerable 
exertions to save her ; in addition to solioitatious and rcnionstraiiees, 
he took steps to obtain the aid of Franc**, Spain, and otiier foreign 
courts ill support of his demands ; but his ambassador to the English 
court, the Muster of Gray, is said to have actually been the most 
urgent instigator of tho execution, often reminding Elizabeth and lior 
ministers that tho dead cannot bite, and undertaking that no unpleasant 
oonsetiuenceB should follow from any momentary resentment which 
James might show. In point of fact, the Scottish king was very soon 
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pacifled ; he blustered at first under the sting of the insult that had 
been offered him ; but reflecting that by any violent course he should 
put in hazard both his pension and hia ohaiice of the English succes- 
sion, he prudently allowed hiiusolf to be sootho*! by Elizabeth's cxcuhos, 
and continued on the same terms of friendship with her as before, 

1 Gray was however, on the discov«ry of the jwirt he had acted, disgrao.'d 
and disuiissod from court. Tho next year Janies signalised his zeal iu 
the service of bis English patroness by firmly rejecting all tho over- 
tures of the king of Spain and tho other Roman Catholic powers to 
induce him to joiu thorn, and by co-operating zeuloiuly with Elizabeth 
iu her preparations for repelling the uttiick of tho Armada. 

Ill 1589, James was inarriod to tho ])rincGss Anne, the second 
daughter of Frederick IL, king of Denmark, lie proceedeil in person 
to Upslo in Norway, to which place hia bride, after having put to sea, 
had been driven back by a storm, and there the inarriago was HoloiniiisHd 
on the 24th of November. James did not return to Sootlaiid till the 
2(>th of May 1590. Thu character of Queen Anne, who surviveil to 
Ist March 1G19, is depicted in the Rcamlidous elirunieles of the time 
in not very creditable colours; she is ropreseiited as an eager and 
restless intriguer, both iu politics and in gallantry ; on the other hand 
however Archbishop Abbot, who knew her well, and who was not 
likely to regard with iuihilgcnee some of the faults she is charged 
with, speaks of her memory with great n^spect. fc>he seems to have 
been a person of greater energy and decision than her husband, over 
whom she ex*Ttcd eonsiderahle influence, notwithstanding his constant 
doting fuuducHs for one male favourite after another. The first 
memorable event that occurred in Scotland after the king’s return was 
a daring attempt made by his relation, J^’rancis Stuart, lately created 
Earl of Bothwell, a grandson of James V. by his son tluhu, prior of 
i^oldiugham. lie had been eoniuiitted to prison on the ah'^urd charge, 
made by some unhappy persons apprelieuiled ami tortured as witches, 
that he had employed their art to raifio the sturins by whlcli tho life 
of the queen had been eiidiiiigercd mi her first attcmifted v<»yHgu to 
Scotland, and the king hud afterwarils been so long liotaiued iu Den- 
mark. Gpun ell'ecting his enlargcinciit, he collected a force of his 
rctainors, and on the night of the 27th id' December 1591, cntci'i'd the 
palace of 1 1 oly rood- House, with the licsign, as he pretend*:*!, of expelling 
the chancellor Muithmd from the king's council, but uxipareiitly with 
still more daring intentions. The alarm was given after he hud set 
fire to several of tho a]>urtmc:nls and hail nearly iiiaile his way to 
where the king was; he snce*:(‘tlt‘d however in making his escape, and 
tlfd to the north. The J^'arl of lluntly having been sent in pursuit of 
him, took that ojiportuuity of falling upon his private enemy the 
young EiU*l of Murray (sou-in law and heir of the late regent), and 
blayiiig him, after biiriiiiig his house to the ground ; an atrocity which 
excitcsl the deitpest jiopiilar iiidigniit ioii at the time, and is ceichrated 
ill Boiittish sung. Bothwell and all his adherents were sooit after 
attainted iu parliament; but tliis did not put nii eii*l eitluT to his 
audacious proceedings or to ih*: trcasoiiable attcirqits uf other parties, 
lu the b(‘ginuitjg of 1593 a new e*m- piracy of lluntly and th*» other 
heads uf tlie popislj faction was d*:l.ccted fur bringing a SpaiiDh force 
into the kingdom, with theobjeet of re-*:.'^tablishiiig itoiiiau Gatholicism 
and invading Eiiglaml ; and a few monUis later, rfothwell, i*lW‘ having 
failed in aimther attempt to seize the roynl person at li'alklaud, having 
associateil iiinisclf with the reiuajuiiig lidhcreiits or cojiiiectious of the 
late favourites Lennox and Arran, suddenly returned from Eiiglaiid, 
where he had been protected by Elizabeth, and on tho 2 Jth of July 
1593, entci'od the ]>alace with a hand uf armed followers, and made the 
king his prisoner. James was obliged both to grant a full iiarclon to 
the traitor and to dismiss the ehaiieellor Maitland and his other chief 
niiiiisters; ami he remained in durance till a I'ouveiitiou of the nobles 
having asscinbleii at Stirling in the beginning of September, bis keepers 
found it necessary to release liim. Disturbances however were again 
and again excite*! in the course of this and the two following years by 
the attempts both of llothwell and the Uoman Catholic peers; and at 
length these two factious, which liad hithert*> professed the most 
opposite principles, j*>ining their f*>iceH, uinler the coinlucL of the 
J'kirls of lluntly and Errol, encountered the r*>yal army commanded 
by the young Earl of Argyle, at CHciiJivat in Ah*:rdeeiishirc, Geto- 
licr 3rd, 1594, and, uotwithstainling tln ir inferiority in numbers, put 
it completely to the rout. Thin *liH!i.ster however was immediately 
repaired by the re.-iiilts of an ox])e*lilioii conducted into the northern 
districts by James iu jiersun, who foroeil tlie liumau Catholic lords 
first to retreat to the mountains, and ev*mtiiaUy to make their submia- 
Hiuu, when tiiey wci-e allowed to retire beyond seas on giving security 
that they would engage in no further intrigues against liio I'rotestuut 
religion or the jicacu of the kiug*lum. Bothwell fled to f'ntnec:, and 
afterwards witlnlrtnv to l:)pain and Italy, whore he professed hiiiiHelf a 
convert to the Romish faith, and spent the I'est of his days in obscurity 
and indigence. 

These cominotions had scarcely been ciuioted wheu James bocamo 
iuv«ilved in now troubles iu cuusoqueiicu of a contest into which ho 
was brought with the clergy of tho rresbytoriaii Church, which had 
been legally established as the national form of religion by an act of 
the Scottish parliamcut in 1592. Although James ha*l been induced 
by considerations of policy to give bis lissoiit at the moment to this 
popular act, ho was himself an avowed admirer of episcopacy, and was 
even very generally suspected of a stroug iucliiiatioii towards po]icry; 
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BO that the alliance of Church and State in this case was one of a 
vei^ frangihle nature. make luatterfl worsCi both, parties cberishod 
the loftiest notions of their iiowers and rights. In December 1696, 
in a tumult of the people of Edinburgh, excited as was said by the 
clergy, the life of the king wae jdaced in great danger, uiid the decided 
meuKures that followed on both sides made the contest assume the 
appc^arance of the cornmencemeut of a civil war. Nearly all the 
aristocracy and the upper classes however were with the king ; and 
by an unusual exertion of vigour an<l finniiess James was enabled not 
only comjdetely to crush the insurrection, but to turn the occasion to 
account in bringing the Church into full subjection to the civil 
autliority. In the course of the following year, 159K, the aubstance 
of episcopacy, in a political sense, W'as restored by scats in parlia- 
ment being given to about fifty ecclesiiiatics on the royal nomination. 
Even the General Assembly was gained over to acquiesce in tliis 
great conslitutioiial change. 

Tho most lueiuorablo event in the remainder of James's Scottish 
reign was tho mysterious affair known in history by tlie name of the 
Oowrie conspirac}’. On tho 6th of August IGOO, James, bciug then 
at Falkland, was induced by Ah xauder llutliven, a younger son of 
the Earl of Qowrie who was executed in 16S4, to accompany him with 
a few attendants to the Louse of his brother tho Earl of Cowrie at 
Perth. Some time after his arrival lie was led by lluthven into a 
retired apartment of the house ; tlierc a struggle took place between 
the two, iu the prewenco ouly of tho carl's steward, who was in full 
armour, but cither did not interfere at all, or, ac^cordiug to his own 
account, only for the king's protection. Meanwhile, wlnit was going 
on was ])erceived from the street, on which tlie pco]Je assembled, and 
the kings attendants rushed to tlic room : iu the end the king 
remained unliurt, but both Alexauder JkUthvcii ami his brotJier the 
earl wen^ killed. These are nearly ail the known facts of this strange 
trnnsaciioii : they seem to establish a design on thci part of the 
Ituth veils to obtain possession of the king’s person, but there appears 
little grouud for supposing as has been frequently asserted tliat they 
were ])rom]>t(td by the English governmeut. That they intended to 
take his life, as James emleavoured to make it iqipear, the whole 
circumstances of the case will scarcely allow us to Hup})OHe. 'J'he 
passage however is one of the least understood in history, and after 
the expenditure of much ingenuity iu the attempt to clear it up, it 
may be jironouuccd that no explanation of it which is satisfactoi'^^ at 
all points has yet been given. Whatever was the nature of the ailair, 
it stands isolated from all tho other events of the time, and had as 
little efiect upon aiiythiug that came after it ns it is known to have 
had of connection witli anything that wemt before. 

In the last years of his residence iu Scotland James was much 
occui>icd iu taking measures for securing his succesBiou to the English 
throne, ini object which, from the capricious temper of Elizabeth, and 
other circuinstaiic'es of the case, remained of doubtful attainment up 
to the very moment of its accomplishment. Although no party to 
the rash attempt which cost the Earl of Essex his life in 1001, he 
had been ]>revious1y in correspondence with that nobleman, who 
seeins to have led iJie Scottish king to believe that zeal for Lis cause 
was the motive of his couduct: and after receiving the news of the 
ill huccesH of his fricud, James njipears to have been jirejiurcd to go 
all leijgtliK to save him from the block, having even, as is alliruied, 
BO far overcome his habitual timidity us to order the ambassadors, 
whom he despatched immediately to tho English court, to follow up 
thrir exitreatioB and n^mouBtrauces, if necessary, with an open decla- 
ration of war, Tho head of Essex howevcir had fallen l^fore the 
t^cottrsh ambassadors reached Luuiluii, Eventually Sir Robert Cecil 
himself became Jainos's chief confidant ; but it is a characteristic 
trait that even alter ho had thus secured tho important services of 
the English firimo minister, James continued to hold a clandestine 
corre8]jondeiico on tho same great subject of the succession with other 
parties, of whose imrticipalion in the buHincss Cecil uppareuily was 
kept iu eulirc ignorance. (See Lord Ilailcs’s Miemarks on the 
History of Scotlaud,' ch. xiv.) Many of Cecil's letters iiave been 
preserved, and were publisborl at lOdinburgh by Lord Hailes (Sir 
David Jialiymple) in 1760, under the title of ‘ Tho Secret Correspond- 
ence of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI., King of Scotland,' i'Jmo. 

James at length became king of England by tlie death of Elizabeth, 
2itli of March 1603, when his accession took plaeo without a murmur 
of opposition from auy quarter. Having set out from Edinburgh on 
the 6lh of April, ho entered London on the 7th of May, after a 
journey which in both countries resembled a triumphal progre.is. 
Many of his tScottish courtiers accompanied their sovereign, and the 
prodigality with which he distributed tho wealth and honours of tho 
kingdom among these hungi-y northern adventurers was one of tho 
first things in his couduct that disgusted his new subjects. In his 
foreign policy Jamea began b}' continuing in the same course that 
had been pursued by Elizabeth, entcrlug into a close alliance with 
Henri IV. of Franco for the support of tho Jlutch and reBistanco to 
the aggressions of Spain. The conspiracy of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Cobham and others, to place on the throne the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, James's cousin, was first domestic affair of interest. 

[Ralkioii, Waltkr.] The next business that engaged James’s atten- 
tion was tho settlement of tho disputes between the Church and the 
rnritous, for which purpose a conforonco was held at Hampton Court, 
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in January 1604, and tho points of difference discusBod in the king'^ 
presence, he himself taking a conspicuous and most undignified pari 
in the debate. James’s first parliament met on tho 19th of March, 
and was opened by a speech which, as Hume remarks, “ proves him 
to have possessed more knowledge and greater parts than prudence 
or any just sense of decorum and propriety.” Among other thingij 
he zealously urged the union of England and Scotland into one king, 
dom; but nothing came of this proposal for the jiresent. Janies 
however, of his own authority, now assumed on his coins and in hi^' 
proclamations the title of King of Great Britain. 

Peace with Spain was concluded, much to the gratification of the 
king's wishes, on tho 18th of August this year. Tho great event of 
the 3 *ear 1605 was the Gunpowder Plot, of which a siiilicieut account 
will bo found under Faw'krs, Gur, and Garnet, Henry. For some 
years after this tho history of the reign is marked by no memorable 
events either foreign or domestic ; but although James still continued 
to govern by parliaments, various causes were contributing gradually 
to alienate the House of Commons from the crown, and to prepare 
the elements of that open contest between tho two jiowers which 
broke out in the next reign. In 1612, the death of Jamos’s eldest 
son, TTcury piinco of Wales, in tlie nineteenth year of his age, s[)rea<l 
a general grief through tho nation, to wdiich tlie pi'ince hud already 
endeared liimHclf by the promise of a charactor wliicli may be inosO 
diortly described as being in idmost all respocts — in it» defects os well as 
in its virtues — the reverse of that of his contemptible I'uthor. A rumoui' 
arose at the time, and has been pri'served by some coiiteniponiy 
writers of a violent party spirit, that the prince had been esurried oil' L>,y 
poison, and nut without the privacy ami cuni-.cut of the king ; bul. 
this accusation, too monstrous to be admitted without the strongest, 
evidence, rests upon iieitlicr jiroof nor jirobability i»l' any kiini. The 
death of Prince Henry was followed, 1-1 tli of February' 161 3, by Uu; 
marriage of James's ^uugbter, the Princucs h<lizabcth, with Frcdci ick 
the Elector Paliitiiui, an alliance whh'h was attended with iin])ort.iiil. 
results both iu that age and iu the next. 

The ruling favourite wliom James had brought with liiin IVoni 
Scotland was Sir George Hume — whom iu 1604 he created Lord 
iu the English ]>eerage, and in 1608 Earl of J)imljiir iu that of Scot' 
land — a man of integrity, as well as of niqiurior talent. 'J'he king'.'^ 
silly and mutable fondness however was in course ol‘ time traiisferre<l 
to other objects — to I’hilip Herbert, the second son of tho Jliarl of 
Pembroke, whom he made Earl of Montgomery' iu 1606, and wlm 
many years after succeeded his elder brother as Earl of Pembroke ; 
and to another Scotchman, Sir James Hay, made a Si‘otti.sh j> 0 '. r by 
the title of liord Hay^ of Bowlio in 1609, and who afterwards bore 
succesHively in tho English peerage the titles of Jjord liny' of Saw ley 
(1616), Viscount Doncaster (1617), and Earl of Corlihle (162*2), by^ 
which last he is best remembered. It is said to have been Hay who, 
about the begiuniug of the year 1610, introduced at court a young 
countryman of his own, Robert Carr, or mure properly Kcr, of a 
good family, but chiefly distinguished hy his hiindsozne person, an 
advantage whicli never foiled to attract the efieminate king's attention 
and regard. Carr was immediately taken into the highest favour, 
made a knight of the Bath, and the next year a peer by the title of 
Viscount Rochester. Jn 1 61 3 tlie young aud beautiful Fi'ances J.I oward, 
countess of Essex, liaving by an iDfauioii.s process, in inking which 
the king took a part that alone ought to consign his inciiiory to ablior- 
rtmee, obtained a divorce from her husband, was married to the 
favourite, her previous profligate passion fur whom is believed to have 
incited her to the proceedings by which she aucceeditd iu dissolving 
her first mai'riage. Tlie king on this occasion raised Rcichoster to the 
ruuk of Earl of Somerset (November 1613). Somerset's fall however 
wms still more rapid than his rise. His chief friend Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, who had strenuously cxertcil his influence to prevent his 
rnaiTioge with liOdy Eiiscx, which he represented as the sure 
destruction of his fortunes, was first, by the contrivance of the 
unprincipled woman whom ho had thus made his euemy, thrown 
into the Tower, and soon after taken off by poison ! administered to 
liiiii by her means, aud with the privity of her liusband. Tlie crime, 
tbougli HUfl]fectcd from tho first, was not fully discovered till about 
two years after its cuniinis.siou ; but in 161.5 all tho jiarties concerned 
in it were brought to trial, and their guilt completely established. 
Four persons who had been accomplices iu the murder were left to 
the executioner ; tho two priucijmls, th(i wretched Somerset and his 
wife, had their better merit^ punishment commuted into confiscation 
of their property, and imprisonment, from which they wei-e both 
after some years released. Their condemnation of course threw down 
the earl from his place and favour at courts aud he was given up 
with the most easy indiil'erence, not unaccompanied witli somo touches 
of gratuitous bosonesB, by James, whose mind had now been taken 
possession of by a passion for a new minion, another handsome youth, 
named George Villiers, who had bceu recently introduced to Ills 
notice. Villicrs, who, after having been knighted, was ci-cated suc- 
cessivoly Viscount Villiers (1616), Earl of Buckingham (1617), Marquis 
of Buckingham (1618), and Duke of Buckingham (1623), continued 
the first favourite and ruling minister during the remainder of the 
reign. [ Buckin u u am.] 

In the summer of 1617 James paid a visit to Scotland, and, having 
summoned a parliament, succeeded, though not without great difiiculty, 
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in obtaining the assent of that body, and also of the General AsBembly, 
to such regulations as, along with other innovations previously made 
Riucse bis accession to tho Ji^nglish throne, brought the Scottish Church, 
in government, in ceremonies, iiud in its position in relation to the 
civil power, vei*y nearly to tho model of tho English. It was now no 
longer a Frosbytoriau, but nominally as well as substantially an Kpis- 
co])ul church, iliit the ])npular feeling of tho country was never for 
a moment reconciled to these enforced changes. 

Tho year IdlS was disgraced by tho execution of Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
on the monstrous pretouco of the sentence passed upon him for the 
conspiracy iu which he had been involved in the iirst year of the 
king's reign, but in reality as a sacrifice to tho court of Spain. 
[U A LEIGH.] But the public indignation at James’s subserviency to 
tliat power was roused to a still higher pitch by the great foreign 
events of tlie two following years, when, Austria assisted by Spain 
having attacked tho Bohemians, who hod chosen the elector palatine 
for their king, James not only refused to take part with his sou-iu-law 
and tho Frotestiiiit iuterest on the Continent, of which he was thus 
installed as tho champion, but evon refused to acknowledge his new 
regal title. Frederick was soon driven from both his acquired aud his 
hei'cditary dominions by the arms of tho lloiiian Catholic poweivi cou- 
federated against him, and obliged with his family to take refuge iu 
Holland. Staggered by this sudden catastrophe, ami by the veheiiieuce 
with which the people expressed their rage and grief, James now 
hastened to take some steps to repair the disasters which his pusil- 
laniiLiity and inaction had mainly occasioned. After endeavouring to 
raise money in tho way of a benevolence, he found himself obliged to 
call together a parliament, the first that liad been allowed to meet for 
His years. In this ])arliainent, memorable among other things for tho 
iiij peach men t of Bacon [BAcriN, FuancisJ, the first decided stand was 
taken Viy the Commons in their contest with the crown by their 
fauKMis protest, passed on the ISth of December 1621, in reply to the 
kingV' asserLion that their privileges were derived from the grace and 
concession of bis ancestors and himself: *‘That the; liberties, fran- 
chises, aud jurisdiction of ]iai'liameut are the ancient and uudoiibtod 
birthright and iuhcritiiiice of the subjects of England.” This rcso- 
luti(»ii, which the king tore from the Journals with his own hand, was 
followed by tho immediate jirorogution and soon after by the disso- 
lutioTi of the paiiiauK'.nt ; several of the leading members of tbe 
House of Ckjmmoua being at the same time sent to tho Tower or to 
other prisons. 

James had for some time before this set iiis heart upon the marriage 
of his son T’rinco Charles wdth a Spanish princess : the project of that 
mate] I had principally influenced him to tho course he had taken iu 
tho affair of Bohtunin, and he now hoped by the same arrangement to 
be able, without having recourse to arms, to recover the palatluuie for 
his son-in-law. But iu both the.se expectations he was disa])poiuted. 
For some time the nogociationa seemed to ])rocoed favourably ; but 
they were iu 162^1 brought to au abrupt termination, apparently by 
the rash iutericrcnco of Buckingham, who, after having persuaded 
Prince C'hfirles to proceed along with him to Spain for the purjjose of 
ex]ioditiug the matter, disgusted and quarrelled with the leading 
personages of the Spanish court, iiuil thou successfully exerted his 
iiillueiictt with James to prevent tho match. As the jniblic clamour 
for the recovery of the palatinate still continu<Kl, another jiarliameut 
was assembled in February 1624, which eagerly grunted supplies for 
tlic attiiinrneiit of that object by fiirce of arms. War was in conse- 
qiicn(!« declared against Spain, aud on army under Count Mansfeldt 
was sent into Germany in the latter part of tho year. But this 
expedition turned out an utter failure : the force, rocUiced to half its 
uiimbcrs by a pestilential disonler before it had crossed tlie sea, never 
even entered the Palatinate ; anti that principality remained in the 
liniids of the Duke of Bavaria, to whoni it had been assigned, along 
with the electoral dignity, by the imperial diet. 

James's reign, of nearly fifty-eight years in Scotland and rather 
more than twenty -two iu England, was terminated by his death on 
the 27th of March 1625, when he was within three months of com- 
pleting the fifty -ninth year of his nge. As happened in the case of 
the dtrath of almost every parson of eminence in that and the pre- 
ceding ago, a rumour sprung up that be liud been curried oil' by 
poison ; and v/hon Buckingham was impeached by the Commons iu 
the beginning of the next reign, one of the chaiiges brought agtiiiist 
liim was that tlie late king owed his death to some plasters and driuks 
which he hud administered to him without tho knowledge of tho phy- 
sicians. Til fact something of this kind docs appear to have taken 
place, although Buckingham’s intentions in what he did may possibly 
have been innocent enough. It was even said, in the violence of 
party hate, that Charles himself was implicated iu the poisoning of 
his father ; aud this grossly improbable imputation received the 
sanction of Milton. The Btatemeuts \ipon the subject are collected in 
HoiTis’s *Life of James 1.,* pp. 281-288; and ‘Life of Charles I.,’ 
pp. 21-25 (edit, of 1814). 

James’s children by his queen, Anne of Denmark, born on the 12th 
of December 1574, married on the 24th of November 1589, died on 
the 2nd of March 1619, were — 1, Henry Frederick, bom at Stirling 
Castle on the 19th of February 1594, died on the 6th of November 
1612 ; 2, Robert, died in infancy in Scotland ; 8, Charles, who suc- 
ceeded his father as king; 4| Blisaboth, bom on the 19th of August 
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1596, married to Frederick V. Elector Palatine on the 14th of February 
1613, died ou the 8th of February 1662 ; 5, Margamt, born on the 24th 
of December 1598, died in infancy; 6^ Mary, born in 1605, died on the 
16th of Deceiubot* 1607; 7, Sophia, born on the 2l8t of June 1606, 
died two days aftt*r. The lOlectress Sophia, the mother of George 1., 
was the youngest of the thirteen children of the Frinoess Elisabetli 
and her husband the Elector Palatine. [Geouge J.J 
^ Besides tho well authenticated public acte of James L, mmiy mate- 
rials may be found for the illuatratioii of hia character in the works of 
vai'ious writers who were his contemporaries — espocially Sir Anthony 
Weldon’s ‘ Court aud Character of King James,’ 12mo, 1651 ; Arthur 
Wilson’s ‘ Life and Reign of King James the First, King of Great 
Britain,’ fol., 1653, or as reprinted in the socoud volume of Bishop 
Kennet's ‘Complete History;* Sir Kdwanl Peyton’s ‘Divine Catas- 
trophe of the Kingly Family of the House of Stuarts,’ 8vo, 1731; 
‘The Non-siich Charles, his Character,’ 12tno, 1651 (supposed by some 
to bo written by Peyton) ; Sir Ralph Winwood’a ‘Memorials of AlfairB 
of State in the Koigns of Queen I'llizabeth and King James L,’ fol., 
1725 ; Francis Oaborue's ‘Traditional Memoirs on the Ririgu of King 
•latueH,* in Works, 8vo, 1673, &c. ; and Rognr Coke’s ‘ Detection of the 
Court and State of England,* 2 vols. 8vo, 1697. St^o also Dr. James 
Wciwood’s ‘ Memoirs of the most material Trausactious iu Jilngiuud 
fur the last liundi'ed Years preceding the Revolution,’ 8vo, Loud., 
1700. Although some of the abovu-uamod writers are avowedly very 
iinfavoiimbly dis^xMiid to this memory of this king, and relate scarcely 
anything of him that is not to his discredit, there is too much ground 
for believing that tho most severe of them have scarcely exaggerated 
the more despicable features of his character. Even his better 
qualities leaut'd to the side of vice or weakness ; his eusiness of 
temper was but an indolent sensujility, and his pucific disposition aud 
aversion to war mere puHillaiilmiiy aud cowardice. Of dignity or 
elevation of mind he had no coneeptioii ; his tastes, opiiiioti.^i, passioua, 
and habits were all alike low ami vulgar, if indeed for soiiie of them 
these l>e not far too gmitle epithets. With such a moral nature, it 
was iiupossihle that bis intellect could be other than a stinted one ; 
yet liis education had given him a good deal of learning, at least for a 
kinsr, aud although he was far from being cither the profound scholar, 
philosopher, or divine that lie supposed himself, and that he was 
flattered by his contemporaries, who called him Solomon the Second, 
ho was certainly not destitute of soiiio literary talent, however 
dashed most of the exhibitions of it were with grotesqueuoss and 
absurdity. 

James was a volimiiuouK author, aud any account of him would be 
very inoompleie which did not notice his various printed works in pixise 
and verse. They have been ]>artiully enumerated by Harris, iu his 
‘Historical and Critical Life,* and by Horace Walpole, iu his ‘Ri>yBl 
aud Noblo Authors ; ’ but the fullest aucouut that we have met with 
is that given by Dr. David Irving, in his ‘ Lives of the Scottish i’oete/ 
2nd (Hlitiou, 2 vols., Edinb., 1810, vol. ii- pp. 207-91. His first publi- 
cation, a collection of ]>(>ems, under the title of ‘ The Essays of a 
Prentice in the Divine Art of Pue.sy,’ 4to, appeared so early as 1.584. 
About the sami? time also he iqipears to luive com)ioscd his ‘ Fruitful 
Meditation,’ upon j>art of the Revelation of St. John, which however 
was not printed till 1588. Of hi.s Hubsequeiit works the following are 
the chief; — ‘His Majesty's Poetical Exercises at Vacant Hours,* 1591 ; 
his ‘ Dosmonologiu ' (a dialogue, iu three books, in d«fone.e of the 
beUef in witches), 4U>, 1597 ; ‘ The Trim Law of Fioo Monarchies, or 
the Reciprocity and Mutual Duty betwixt a free king aud his 
Natural Subjects’ (Anonymous), 1598; ^ BaaiAi/coi* Auftni/, or his 
Majesty’s Instructions to his dearest Son Henry the Prince, * 1599 (a 
treatise which, on account of the doctrines it contained on church 
government, Avan censured as libellous by tlic synod of St. Andrews); 

* A Discourse of the Unnatural and Vile (Cowrie) Conspiracy against 
Ids Majesty's Person,’ 1600; ‘TripUci Nodo Triplex Cuneus, or an 
Apology for the Oath of Allegiance,’ 1605 (which was answered by 
Cardinal Bellurmiu, and ju'oduced a long controversy, and many other 
publications ou both sides, f«>r an account of which see a note by 
Dr. Birch in the Appendix to llarnH's Lilo) ; ‘ A Pivnioiiitiou to all 
Most Mighty Monarchies, &c.’ 1608 (on the same subject); ‘A Decla- 
ration (in French) concerning the l’ro(ieedings with the Stutes-General 
of tho United Provinces of the Low Countiies, iu the cause of D. 
ConraduB Vorstius ’ (apjiointcd Professor of Divinity at Leyrlon), 
1612; and ‘A Remonstrance for tlie Right of Kings (in Fi-onch), iu 
answer to Cardinal Pen ou,’ 1615. A collected edition of all the pre- 
ening prose works, except the Discourse on the Gowrio Conspiracy, 
was published in folio, in 1616, under tho title of ‘ Tho Works of the 
Most High aud Mighty Prince James, &c., by James (Mountague), 
Bishop of Winton.’ Tho yolumo also contained some treatisas that 
hod not before appeared, particularly ‘A Counterblast to Tobacco’ 
(this how'cvcr, according to Harris, was first printed in quarto, with- 
out name or date), and ‘ A Discourse of the Manner of tho Discovery 
of the Powder Treason.* A Jjatin translation of this collection was 
published under tho care of Bishop Mountague, in 1619. To the 
works already enumerated are to Iw added a number of speeches to 
parliament, some of which are not the least curious or diaractorutic 
^ the royal author's compositions ; various sonnets and other short 
pieces of verse, in English and Latin, scattered in different coUectionB, 
printed and manuBcript; and a metrical version of the Psalms, pub- 
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liBlied nt Oxford, 12uio, ICal. in whidi liowevcr, accordin? to bis 
funeral r<eriii(>ri, prcncljed by JliHbop Williams, be h«d only proceeded 
as far as the thirty-first FNalm at his death. It ou^ht also not to be 
forgotten, that the authorised translation of the Bible was com- 
menced and GOiJij)Icted under his iiuspicos. 

Of the changtH in the law introduced in this reign the most 
imftoriant were effected by certain acts of the })arliainent which met 
in Pebruary By one of tboso (the statute 21 Jac. L, c. 2), 

entitled ‘An Act for tbo General Quiet of the Subjects against all 
Prctt^nccs of Cuiicealuicnt (of Lauds belon^ring to tbo Crown) what- 
ever,' it was enacted that no person could in future be HU<'d or 
iuipi nebed by the king for any inanors, lands, revenues, &c., unb'ss 
it might be proved that lie or bis iirogruitors bad a title to them 
within sixty yrars bofom the rneetiiig <if that parliament. This wiw 
a very valuable inodilieatlon of tlie old law uiaxiin, * Nullum tempus 
occurrit regi.' By unotlKT of tlieso acts (the statute 21 dac. 1., c, *i), 
entitled *Au Act concerning Monopolb^s and iJi'-peiisaLious with 
l\ual l^awH,’ it was declared that all charters, licences, and bstterH 
patent granted to any ]>erHon by the crown to dispense with any law 
or statute should bo void, aTid that all licences and privileges for the 
sole buying, selling, or working of anything should be void, except 
patents for a term not exceeding foiii*t(;cii years to the authors of 
new inventions, and a few other existing patents, which were specially 
enumerated. 'J'liis abolition of the dispensing power, and of the 
power of granting unlimited inoiiojudics, botii of which had hitherto 
been considered to be vested in and bad boon extensively exercised 
by till! crown, was the extinction of two gr«‘at practical evils. r»hick- 
Htouo eiiuiiicrab s as tbo chief hn]>rovemcnts made in the adininistra- 
tion of private justice in this reign, the abolition of j-anctuaries and 
the extension of the baukru])t laws, the limitation of suits and actions, 
and the regulating of informations upon poiml statutes. To this 
short Hist, it baa been observed, may be adde^l ‘'the statutes for 
extending the honefit of clergy to women in certain oUonces, the 
restriction upon costs in certain frivolous actions, and the salntiiry 
assistMiice afforded to magistratoH in their defence to actions lirought 
against them for tilings done in tlio exo(‘utiun of their office." — Note 
by Mr. .lustice Coleridge to Ciun. IV., 4 JIG. 

JAMi<J8 II. of England and Vll. of Scotland, was the second sur- 
viving sou of Charles I. by his quern, Henrietta Maria of PVance, and 
was iioru at St. James's on the l.Htli of October 1GJ13. He was iinrne- 
diat.t:ly dechinal Duke of York, but not formally created to that dignity 
till January 27th 1G13. After tlic surrender of Oxford to Fairfax in 
June 1G4G, the duke, with his 3'ouiiger brother Henry, afterwanls 
created Duke of Ohmeester, and Ids sister Elizabeth, was committed 
by the jmrliaincut to the care of tbo IfJarl of Northumberland, and be 
continued in the custody of that noblom.'iii till the 2lHt of April 1G48, 
when he made his escape from St. James's Palace disguised in female 
attire, and look refui'c in liollaud witli his sister Mary, princess of 
Orange. Here he immi'd lately joined a part of the English fleet which 
bad revolted from the parlianiciit, and was then lying at JJolvoetsluys; 
but although at first received on hoard as aJminil, lie soon after 
resigned that post to his brother, the l*ririco of XN'alcs, on the arrival 
of the hitter from i'aris, and returuid to the Hague. AVheu Charles, 
now styled king by his adlieix^'iits, arriv'cri at Jersey ip Soptomher 
]G4P, he was acconipaiiicd by the Duke of York, who remained with 
him during his stay of three or four months, lie then roturiiod to 
the Continent, and resided for some time with his mother at Paris. 

“ Never little faiiiilj'," says (clarendon, who had an interview with him 
at Bivda in lOriO. “was tom into so many pieces and factions. The 
duke was very young, yet loved intrigues so well that he was too 
much inclined to hearken to any men who had the confidcuGO to make 
bold jirujtosiiiuiis to him. The king laid appointed him to remain 
with the queen, and to obey licr in all things, religion only excepted. 
The Lord Byron was his governor, ordained to be so by bis father, and 
very fit for that province, being a very line gentleman, well bred both 
in Fraiu^e and Italy, and perfectly versed in Iwith biiiguagca, of great 
courago and fidelity, and in all respects qualified for the trust ; but ' 
bis being absent iu the king’s service when the duke made his escape 
out of England, and Sir John Berkley being then put about him, all 
pains bad been taken to lessen his esteem of the Lord Jtyron; and Sir 
John Borkl.*y, knowing that he could no longer remain governor when 
the Lord Byron came thither, and hearing that he was on his journey, 
infused into the duke’s mind that it was a groat lessening of his dignity 
at that age (when he was not above fourteen years of age, and back- 
warvl enougli Ibr tbat age) to be under a governor ; and so, partly by 
disosteemiiig the person, and jiartly by reproaching the office, ho grow 
less inclined to thn person of that good lord than ho should have 
been.” (‘ Life,’ i. 284, edition of 1827.) Shortly beforo his meeting 
with Clarendon it had been reported that Charles, then in Scotland, 
was dead ; upon which the duke, looking upon himself as almost 
already kiugi bad set liis mother's authority at defiance, and loft Paris 
for Brussels, with the view of taking counsel with the Duke of Lorraine 
as to what he ought to do. When the falsehood of the intelligence 
about (Jharles was discovered, ho and the advisers whom he was 
attended resolved upon going to the Hague ; and when they had 
wearied all people Uiero," says Clarendon, they ciimo to Breda, whei'e 
the chancellor had mot them. The duke himself was so young that 
ho was rather delighted with the journeys ho had made than sensible 
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that he had not entered upon them with reason enough ; and they had 
fortified him with a fii'm reaolulion never to acknowledge that he had 
committed any errors” (Ibid., p. 290.) In the end he found himself 
obliged to return to his mother at Paris, and there ho chiefly renided 
till he attained his twentieth year, when ho received a command in tho 
French army, and served for some time under Marshal Tiirenne. The 
i>eaco concluded with Cromwell however iu October 1G55 compelled 
him, with his elder brother, to quit France ; upciu which, on the invi- 
tation of Don John of Austria, the governor of tho Low Countries, he 
retired tliithcr, and entered tho Sptuiish service. Both he and his 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, fought on tlie Spanish side at the 
fiiego of Dunkirk, which surrendered to the French in June 1658. 

At the Kestoratiuii (May IGGO) the Duke of York returned to 
England with tho king, and was immediately made lord-high-udmiral 
and lord- warden of the Cinque Ports. The course of liis conduct for 
the next twont^'-five years forms an important part of the public 
history of his brother's reign, but only the leading incidents can be 
shortly noticed here. In September IGGO, be married Anne, the 
eldest daughter of the Chancellor Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon), 
to whom it was affirmed that ho had been married, or at least con- 
tracted, at Breda about a year before. The lady was at uuy rate far 
gone with child when tho present maiTiagc took place, and produced 
a son in about six weeks, a circumstance which makes her father's 
professed ignorance and want of suspicion as to tlie whole affair tho 
more extraordinary. For some curious details touchiug his behaviour 
when the matter wiis first communicated to him by the king, his 
‘Life,* written by himself, may bo consulted. It is asserted by 
Burnet that tlie duke cudeavoured to avoid the marriage, and that 

he thought to have shaken her from claiming it b}’ great promises 
and as great threaten iiigs ; but she was a woman of great spirit, and 
w*ould have it known that she was so, let him use her fifttTwarfls as 
bo pleased." This is altogether opiiosod to lier father's account, 
according to whom the duke petitioned the king to give his consent 
to the marriage with a passion which was expressed in u very 
wonderful m;\uuer,uiid with many team, protesting tiiat if ids majesty 
would not give bis consent ho would immediately leave the king- 
dom, and must spend his life in foreign parts." But the dehiy of tiie 
step till HO near the last moment does not look much like iuipatienco 
on the duke’s side, and rather gives ground for suspoctiug that there 
was some reluctance which it required great exertions to overcome. 

The Duke of York took an eager part iu pruiiiotiug the war with 
Ilolluud, which broke out in tlie close of IGG I, uud as lord-liigh- 
adinirul ho assumed the command of the fleet which was iittcKl out, 
and which put to sea even before any declaration of hostilities. Tlio 
motive that has been sumeiimes assigned for the conduct of both tho 
brothers on this occasion is their wish to crush tlie Dutcli as a 
Protestant ])00plo, and to disable them from interfering to prevent 
tho rc-establishmoiit of popery in l^nglaxid. On the 3rd of June 1GG5, 
the duke gained a great victory off Hurwicii over the Dutch fleet 
commanded by Admiral Opdam, who was killed, and nineteen ui' 
whoso ships were taken or sunk, witli the loss of only one on thc^ 
]Aart of the English. The death of tho Duohes:) of Yoi’k took jilacii 
in tbo thirty-fourth year of iier age, on the 31st of March 1G71, 
hastened, as is supposed, by the neglect, if nut the positive ill-usage 
of her husband, who, notwithstanding his jirofessious of zeal for 
religion, indulged himself in a large share of the reigning licentious- 
ness, uud kept a mistress almost from tlie date of his marriage. A 
few months before her death tho duchess had signed a declaration of 
her reconciliation to the ancient religion ; and iiu mediately after that 
event the <1uke also publicly avowed his conversion to popery, an act 
wliich, although his eoneeuled inclinations liad been long suspected, 
did not fail to create a great sensation, especially as, from liis brother's 
want of issue, he w^as now looked upon as Charles’s probable successor 
on tho throne. 

When war was anew declared against Holland, in Mai*ch 1672, the 
Duke of York again took the chief command at sea. The most 
remarkable event of this coutest was tbo action fought 2hth of May 
1G72, in iSolebay, off the coast of Suffolk, between tlie combined 
English and French fleets under the duke and Count D'Estri^es, and 
tho Dutch fleet commanded by De Kuyter, who attacked the allies 
with a very inferior force, and was not driven uif till the eiigageuieut 
had lasted the whole day, and the Englisii fleet liad been so shattered 
os to be disabled from pursuing him. The French are accused of 
having taken little part iu tho afiair ; the object of their government, 
it is conjectured, having boon to allow the English and Dutch to 
destroy each other. On tho passing, in the beginning of the following 
year, of tho Test Act, which required all officers, civil and military, 
to receive tho sacrament according to the usage of the Established 
Church, the duke necessarily reaigne<l both the command of the fleet, 
ill which he was succeeded by Prince Rupert, and tlie office of lord- 
high-odmiral, which however was iissigued to a board of eommis- 
sieuors consisting of his friends uud dependants, so that he still 
remained substantially at tho head of the naval affairs of the country. 
Un tho 21 St of November 1G73, he married Mary B.rutrix Eleanora, 
daughter of Alphonso IV., duke of Modena, a lady then only in her 
fifteenth year. Before concluding this union ho had paid his addrassoa 
to Susan, Lady Bclusye, daughter of Sir William Armine, Bart, and 
widow of Sir William Boliisye, the sou of Lord Belusye; but that 
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fiffair was broken off, partly by the obstinate Protestantism of the 
laHy, partly by the interferenco of her father, who gave the king 
information of what was projected, when Charles sent for his brother 
and told him that having played the fool in making an unequal 
marriaire once already, he ought to bo satisfied without roiusnting the 
pame thing in hi^^ advanced age. The lady was induced to relinquish the 
claim she had, founded upon a written promise of marriage, and by 
way of compousatioii was, 25th of March 1674, created llaroness 
T^clasye for life. She survived till 1713. On the 4th of November 
1 ;h 7. the duko's daughter Mary, then in her sixteenth year, was, 
greatly to tlie public satisfaction, married to her cousin William, 
prince of Orange, the oonsout of hor father having been obtained to 
this Protestant alliance by the persuasions of the king, his brother, 
who represented to him how much he might soften the popular 
lioHiility to him on aecoiint of bis religion by so ajipareutly strung 
an evidence of his liberality. 

During the excitement produced by Titus Oates's Popish Plot, in 
1G78-79, the Duke of York, by the advice of his brother, n^tired to 
the continent, and he resided at Brussels with his wife and his youngest 
rliiughter for five or six months. While he wfis absent tiie famous bill 
for his exclusion from the throne was twice read in the Conimons, and 
ordered to he committed, by large majorities, and was only prevented 
fnun being f)asHecl in that house liy the prorogation of the parliament, 
27th May 1fi7i). To this date may he assigned the commcucemeut of 
the open rivalry between the Duke of York and Charles’s natural sou 
the Duko of Moumotith, whose popularity with the nation, still more 
than the ]>reHutned partiality of his father, undoubtedly made him a 
soiiHfwlmt fbrniidahle i;ompctitor for the succession, in the actual cir- 
f'umstnnces of the l^gitirnate heir. For the present however the latter 
sueceoded in maintaining the ascendancy. Koturiiing home in the 
lie^iiiuing of September he had the satis faction of seeing iMoiimoiith 
removed from his pest of capttiin-general and exiled, while h** obtained 
from the king for liiinself the government of Scotland. Before ho set 
<jiit for that country however he heearne involved with other pi!i*KOtis 
of Lis roliginii in the discredit of giving coimtonaiice to the stor^' of 
the Mcal-’l'iib Plot, which the Uoiiian Catholics got up with the hope, 
ifi which they were grievoufdy disappointed, of coiiiiteractiug tlie 
cfh'cts of (>ati‘S*K pretended discoveries. 'Hie sliaie which the duke 
had in this business only added to the dislike in wliich he was held 
by the great body of tlie nation, and wliicii was still further increased 
by the bigotffi severity of his administration of ntlairs in Scotland. 
In N<»vember I7M) a new exclusion bill was brought into the House 
of (Joiiimons, but although it was carried through all its Hinges in 
that house hy great majoi-ities, it was thrown out in the Lords. Thu 
T)ill was t gain inlrodiiced in the lower house in the following January, 
iiut the prorogation of the parJiariKMil on the 10th of that month, and 
its di.ssoliiiiim afewrlays after, prevented the buHiuess being proct^eded 
with. A new iiarliaineiit having met at Oxford in March, the bill was 
again brought forward there, and again defeated by the same expedient, 
this the last Tiarliatiicnt held hy Charles 11. having been dissolved after 
it had sat only sevi'ii days. 

A visit which tlie Duke «)f York i»aid lo London in March 1(5S2, is 
liicuiorable on account of a dbastitr which happened to the ship in 
which her sailed on liis rnturii to tlie north in May : it struck upon a 
sand-bank nenr the inmith of Iho Humber, when thi^ duke and a few 
of his attendants, among whom was Mr. Chiircliill, afterwnrcli the 
great Diikct of Miiiiliorough, were the only persons saved. The soU- 
eiiudo tlie duke was said to have shown on thi.^ occasion for the safety 
of his piicsts and his dogs contributed considerably to <lcepeii tlio 
popular odium of which he was the object. Very soon after this he 
iiiially left Scotland, hi.-i govemincnt of which country Inul been 
throughout an oppressive and cruel tyranny, and again biking up his 
roKideiicu at the English court, became his brother's chief counsellor, 
and, much more than Charles hiiiiself, whose increa^-ed indolence and 
inrinnities now more than ever iudispOH'ul him for exertion — ^tho 
mainspring and director of the conduct of public affairs. To his 
iiiKtigatioii are chicifiy attributed tins general attack upon corpora- 
tiuiiH, the executions of Ituasidl and Sidney, and the other violent 
and despotic tets which crowd the two closing yuai's of Charles’s 
reign. 

On the death of his brother, Gth of Fehrnaiy 16S5, no opposition 
was made to the accession of James. In his address lo the privy- 
council he said, ** 1 have been n'portud to be a man for arbitrary power; 
but that is not the only story that has been made of me ; and I shall 
iiiiike it my endeavour to preserve this government, both in church and 
state, as it is now by law establishiMl.'* lu his very first measures how- 
ever the new king showed, to boirow the expressions of Humo, *‘thut 
either he was not sincere in his professions of attachmt^ut to the laws, 
or that he had entertained so lofty an idea of his own legal i>ower, that 
even his utmost sincerity would tend very little to secure the liberties 
of the people.*' He began by issuing a x*i*oclamation ordering the 
customs and excise duties to be paid as usual, although the parlia- 
mentary grant of them had expired with the termination of the late 
reign ; anil this step, it appears, l)o took after a secret consultation 
with thi! French miuhtcr, Darillou, with whom arraugomeiits were 
soon completed for the continuance of the pension that C.iurles Lad 
received from King Louis, and the general dependence of the goveru- 
lut lit upon that of Franco, (iiir J»»hn Dairy riiplc, ‘ Memoirs of Great 
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Britain,* Appendix, part i., pp. 100-113, andFo^ ‘History of the Early 
Part of the Reign of James II.') In another direction James made an 
equally offensive display of his principles, by going openly and in great 
state^ to the illegal celebration of the mass ; he even lost no time in 
sending au agent to Rome to make his submissions to the po{)e and to 
prepare the way for the readtuifwinn of England into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

He determiiitMl however to call a parliament, f'»r reasons which he 
explained to Bari Don partly in person, partly through the Earl of 
Rochester, lord treasurer. “Hereafter,” said be, “it will be much 
more easy for me to put off the assembling of parliaiiioiit, or to luaiu- 
biin myself by other means which may appear more cOTiveuieiit for 
p®' • • ; know the English ; you must not show them any fear 
in the beginning. ... I will take gorjd care to hinder parliament 
fi*oin meddling in foreign affairs, find will put an end to the session as 
soon 08 I see tho members show any ill will.” By tho mouth of 
Rochester, he observed in addition that bo would be too chargeable to 
Louis if he should be obliged to come to him for all the Hiipplies ho at 
present wanted ; what bo was doing did not however exempt him from 
also having recourse to the French king for some assistiinoe; he hoped 
that in the difficult boginuing of his reign TiOuis would help him to 
support the wedght of it ; that this fresh obligation would engage him 
still more not to depart from the ruiul wliich he used to think tho 
deceased king his brother should have kept with regard to the French 
monarch ; and would bo the means of making him independent of 
parliaini'nt, and putting him in a condition to support himself without 
the assistance of that body, if they should refuse him the coiitiiiuatioa 
of the revenues which the late king enjoyed. (Barillon's * Despatch' 
of the lOth February.) When, a ibw days after, in coiupliaiicti 
with these importuiiab' solicilations, Louis transtnitled bills for 500,000 
Hvrt'H, James expressed his gratitude in the most rapturmis terms, 
even shedding tears as he spoke ; and Koche.>ttT, Sunderland, and 
Gudolphiri hastened to Burillon to tell him he hail given life to tho 
king their muster. It was readily agreed, in requital of Louis's bniuity, 
that the diief ohstuclo whicli stood in the way of the Hoi/.ure by tho 
French king of tho Spanish Netherhinds should bo iiiiniediatidy 
removed, hy the existing tre-aty between Spain and England being 
held to have termiuuLed with the death of Cliiirles. 

These curious details of its cuiuuieuGonioiit supply tho key-uuto to 
the whole crourse of .JamcB*H ilingraceriil reign. All that followed fiowod 
naturally from such a bcgiuuiiig. Tho parliamenL met according to 
proclamation on the 19th of May, and, in the usual tcunper of iho 
nation at the accession of u new sovereign, was found ahunduutly 
comp] hint. The revenue which the king doiuanded was granted to 
him for life by the (knnmuns, with little or no debate, ami hy a 
umuiimouH vote ; and on almost every other subject tliat came before 
it that asBeiubly manifested the s.anic co:iiplelo .subserviency to the 
wishes of Ihe court ; a strong iittachineui to the Establisheil Church, 
and a still lingering horror of the popish plot, being the only disyn 
tious on the part of the generality of the mciubers that gave Jamea 
liny troubli) in muniigiug them. The iufiucnce of tho court indeed liad 
been uiiBcrnpulously employed in their election, and with so much 
success that Jarne.s declared there were not forty of them whom ho 
would not liiraself have iiatncd. A {Scottish parliament, which had 
ass -mhled a few weeks before that of Englainl, rrspoiided to all tlie 
royal demands in a sjdrit still more Hiuvish. Scotland indeed, hy the 
uiUieard-of atrocities of tho late king's government, had beon now 
humbled for tho moment almost to the point of utter despair. While 
tho two parliaments were still sitting, both ICugland and Scotland were 
invaded, the former by tho Duke of Moiimout.h, the latter by the Earl 
t»f Argyle, both of whom had for some years been exiles in Holland. 
The disastrous issue of each of these attempts is well known. Argyle, 
after the di.spcrsiou of his few followers, was apprehended and executed 
lit Edinburgli, oil the 30lh of June. Moniiiouth, whose lauding did 
not take place till tho 11th of that mouth, by which time Argyle was 
all but ail unattended fugitive, was, after having met iu the first 
instance with a much greater promise of siicci'ss than his con federate 
iu the north hiul cxperif'TiC'^d, defeated, 5Lh of July, iu the decisive 
battle uf Sedgemoor, and being two days after found concealed in a 
ditch, was brought to Loudon, and delivt^rud to the executioner on the 
1.5th of tho same month. His uncle obdurately refused to grant him 
e ither his life or even tlie briefcht respite. The suppreasiou of Mon- 
mouth's iiiHurrcctiou was followed by the savage military vengeance 
of Colonel Ivirke, and tlie more revolting enormities of the western 
'campaign,' as it was jocularly called by the king, of chief-justice 
Jeffreys. Between the two the south- wt stern counties were strewed 
with the corpses and tho dlsiiieuibured limbs of human beings, women 
as well as men, butchered by the sword or tho axe. 

When the parliament re-assomblod iu Novcriibcr, the king told thorn 
that iu the latt« crisis he bad employed a groat many Roman Catholic 
officers, and that he h.^d, in their favour, by his own authority 
dispensed with the legal teat of conformity to the Established Church 
to be taken by every person appoinled to any public office. This was 
too much to be borne without some expressions of dissatiNfactiun and 
alarm; but the resistance of tlie House of Commons was exceedingly 
timid and fecblo. A very respectful and submissive adlress having 
been answered by the king with great arrogance and violuiicc, nothing 
fuLthcr was done iu the mutter; tho supplies wore at once voted; and 
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uiio of tbij incmljt.TK, wlio liaii vei\turod to (»l)fl*?rvo, wbrn the kingV 
answer wn** read, that lio hoped they were all EiigliHlunen and not to 
l»e frightened by a few lianl words, was even sent by a vote to the 
Tower for his audataty. In tlie l^oixls a more formidable opposition 
seemed to be tliixiatencd, to get rid of wliich tlio parliament was 
prorogued after it hud siit fur littlo more than a week. One of the 
acts of this parliament was to extiiiguisli completely the liberty of the 
])rcsrt 1>y tlifs revival of an act onginally passed for two ytars in 1G62 
(the lii and H C*ir. IL, c. 33), and afterwards extended for seven years 
in lGC-1 (by the 16 Cm*. IL, c. 8). , 

•lanicR's persevering attempts however to establish the dispensing 
power, which in tlie particular instance he chose to begin with was an 
attack iijion the established religion aw well as upon the law, eventually 
involved him in a dispute with the Church, wliich was productive of 
the most ini poriunt coiirecjuences. In tlio beginning of A])ril 1687, 
he published a declaration at once suspending and dispensing with all 
the ]ieiiiil laws against Dissenters, and all lcst.=i, iucludiug even the 
oaths of allegiance uuil supremacy, ilirected to be takcu by ]terROiiH 
appointed to olliecH civil or niilitiiry. In Ireland nil ]ilaces of ]iowcr 
under ibe crown were iuiincdiat ly put into ilie handa of (>aiholics. 
Till) Karl of (*aHtleinaine was at the Fame time publicly sent an 
ambuHsador extraordinary to Home, to express the king's oboisiuiee 
to the pope, and to ctreut the rc.eoncilemeni of the kingdom with tin* 
holy SCO. In return the poji<'- rent a nuncio to JOnglaiid, who refilled 
openly in Ijondoji during the remaijidci' of the i*eign, and was Kolemul^’ 
rccttived at court, in face of the act of ])iirliaTnent declaring any eom- 
inunicution with the ]iope to be high treason. Four Roman C-atliolie 
bisliojis were consecrated in the king's chapel, and sent to exercise the 
epihcopal fnnctiou, each in Ids piiriieular diocese. Kvoii in Scotland 
and England, us well ns in Ireland, ofhccs of nil kinds, hotli in the 
iirniy and in the Ktate, were now tilled with liOtnau Catholics; even 
those of the ministers and oilicrs w'ho had shown themselves disposed 
to ^'o fartlicht along with the king were dismissed, or visibly lost his 
bivour, if tlu.'y refused to conform to the ancient rcli rion. An attempt 
had already bcMui maile to coinjud the IJuiversity of Cambridge to 
confer a degree of MastiT of Arts on a Renedictiuc monk. This was 
not ]>ersevi red in ; but soon after a vacancy having happened in the 
prcsideLicy of klagdalcn (kdlege, Oxford, the vice-president and fellows 
W'ure ui'dcred by royal mandate to fill it it)i by the election of a person 
named Farmer, a late convert to popery (for whom was afterwards 
sulmlitnied Parker, bi^llOp of Oxford, who avowed himself a Kornaiiist 
at heart), and on their rcfusul were cited Iwfore an ecclesiastical 
corninisHioii, and expelled. On the 27th of April 1688, the king pul>- 
lishod a seeuiid declaratitui of indulgence to Dissenters from the 
Established church, and commanded it to ho read by the clergy imme- 
diately alter divine srrvicc in nil the churches. On this fc>ancroft, 
archbishcjji of (kinterbnry, and six l)iBho]»s, Eloyd of Si. Asatih, Ktui 
of bath iiud Wells, Turner of JOly, Lake of (^lichester, AVliito of 
Peterborou!;]!, and Trolawny tif IhMstol, imd. in the nri^ibishop's 
palace lit I jaiubeth, tbo IStb of May, and drew up a petition to tlie 
kiug, ivjireseiiting tlieir iivcr.sioii to id)C 3 ’ *^*'<lcr, for niany reasons, 
and cspt^cially because the drclaratioii wic^ founded upon such a dis- 
pensing power as parliament had oitiui declared illegal. For this they 
were all, on the 8lh of tliiue, sent to the 'I'owcr. and afterw'ards, on 
the 2nth, brouvlit to trial boforo the Court of King's liencli, on* the 
eliarge of ]iublishiiig a false, iictitioiis, inalicious, pcrnlcions, nnd 
seditious libel, when a verdict of Eot Guilty was pronounced by the 
jury, which was received with acclamations by the whole kingdom ns 
a great national deliverance. Tlii.s defeat liowevcr in no degree 
cheeked at the moment the infatuated kiug. To quote the summary 
of JLinno, “lie struck out two of tho judges, Towel and Holloway, 
who had appeared to favour the bislioiis ; he issued orders to prose- 
cute all thoso clergy men who hud not read his declaration, that is, 
tho whole Church of Euglaud, two huudred cxce])ted ; he sent a 
mandate to tho new Fellows whom he hud obtruded on Magdalen 
College to idect for lu'i^sideut, in the room of rurker lately deceased, 
one Giilbi'd, a Doctor of the Sorboniie, nud titular bishop of Madaura: 
and he is oven said to have nominated tho Famo person to the sco of 
Oxford.’* it was in tho midst of this great couti'st with the Church 
and tho nation that, on the 10th of ■luiic, a son was announced to 
have been born to James, a pieco of intelligence which was very gene- 
rally received with a strong suspicion that the child was sup|if)s*ititi(nis 
and that the queen had never bec^n delivered or ])reguaut at all. For 
this notion bowevor it is now generally admitted that there w’as no 
good ground. 

James’s son-iti-law, the Ihincc of Orange, lind not been un unob- 
aervont Bpei:taior of what was ] Kissing in England, and to him the 
hopes of the Juiglish people were now very generally turned. Tlie 
heads of the several )>artios in tho state, tin.) ugh probably with no 
great dehiiitenoss or eunqdoto iinioii of views, joined in applying ti» 
him for his usiiietance to save tho public liberties; and ho at last luado 
up his iiiiud to comply with their Folicitations. Having sot sail with 
a fleet of about f>0 meu-of-war and 30n tniiiHports, on board of which 
was a land force of about 1 -1,000 men, he landed, on the 6th of 
November, at AVrexham, in Torbay, Devousbire. Ileforo the cud of 
that mouth James found himself nearly deserted by evei'ybody; all 
were gone over to tho prince, the people, the gentry* the nobility, the 
army, his immediab* servants and friends, even liis children. In the 
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night of the 12th of December, having previously scut over the queen 
and the young prince to Frauco, he cmbiurked with a single attendant in 
a boat at Whitehall Stairs, with the iutontion of proceeding to the same 
country! but was driven back by contrary winds, and forced the next 
dav to land at Feversham, from which he returned on tho 16th to AYhitc- 
hail. The next day tho Prince of Orange, having arrived with his army 
in London, desired James to leave the palace, on which he proceeded to 
llochestcr, and on tho 23rd embarked from that port on board a 
frigate, in which ho was convoyed to AmbleteuBO in Brittany. Hence 
he repaired to St. Germains, where Louis XIV. received him with 
great kindness, gave him the castle of St. Germains for his rcsideuce, 
and settled on him a revenue sufficient to support the expenses of his 
small court. 

Meanwhile the English crown was settled upon the I’riuco and 
Princess of Orange as King AVilliam III. and IJm^cn Mary. 
[AA'ii.liam III.] In the beginning of March in the following year 
James, having sailed from Brest, landed at Kiusale, and thence 
immediately marched to Dublin, with a small force with which lii> 
had been supplied by tho French king, A few weeks after ho laid 
siege to LoudoiiclciTy, wliich however he "was not able to reduce, 
althoiigli bis forces continued to encoiupaHs it for three months before 
it was relieved. He himself, returning to Dublin, held a parliamiuit, 
and for some time routinned to cx'ucise the rights of sovereignty in 
that capital ; l)Ut after various military operations, the detail of wliioh 
belongs projierly to tho history of tlie next reign, his cause wa.'j 
finally ruined by the signal defeat wliich he received from King 
A\411inm in jiersoii at tlio fiattln of the Boy no, fought on the lfc<t of 
July 16SH). Ho soon after rctiiruod to Fniuec, and continued to rosido 
at St. Gcrimiius till his dcatli, Soptenibcr (>th I7nl. 

By his first wife, Anne Hyih*, ilauies JI. hud the fi'llowing children : 
— 1, (Jiurles, duke of (lauibridgo, born at Worcester Itou.^e in the 
Strand, October 22n(l. 1660, died May 6th, 1661 ; 2, Maiy, afterwards, 
quern of ICngland ; 3, James, duke of (.Wiibridgo, born .Inly 12Lii, J6<>"*, 
died Juno *20lh, 1667 ; 4, (Uiarlos, duko of ( Jambridge, born July -ith, 
1661, died May 2*2nd, 1667 ; .6, Anne, uftonvards quci-u of ICnglaiid : 
6, Edgar, ilukn .of Cambridge, born September 1 1th, 1667| died .Iiiiio 
8tb, 1 671 ; 7, Henrietta, born .luiiuary 1 3tU, died N ovember 1 6tli. 1 6(i*J ; 
and, 8, Cuthcrino, born February bill, ditd Dcconibcr 6Lh, 1671. By 
his second wife, Mary of Modena, who survived till the Sth nf l^lay 
1718. he had- - !), Charles, duke of Cambridge, born November 7th, 
died December 12th, 1677; 10, Catlierine Jiaura, born January lOLh, 
died October 4th, 1676; 11, Isabella, born August 2^th, 1676, died 
Mai*ch 2nd, 1681 ; 12, Charlc»tte Maria, born August 1 .'>lh. died October 
6th, 1682; 13, .lames Francis lildward, prinec of Wales, styled the 
Eld» r Pretender, born .lime lt>th, 1688, died at Koine Deirenibor ;l0tb, 
1765; and, 14, Maria Louisa Toresia, born at St. Germains, June 2Sth, 
1602, died April 8th, 1712. Ho Inid also the following illc^itiinaU- 
isruiH 1, By Arabella, .‘^ister of John (’hurchill, .'ifLerwunls liiiko of 
Marl borough, Henrietta, born 1676, married Sir Henry WaMegiiivr, 
altcrwaiils created Baron AValdegravc, died April 3ril, 17;>6; 2, by tin: 
same, .lames, siii'naiiied Fitzjiimes, bora in J67i> creatcil Duke nl 
Berwick in l<iS7, died June i2th, 1734 ; 3, by the same, Henry h’it./.- 
janies, styled the Grand I’rior, born 1673, died December 7th, ]7<t2; 
4, by the same, a daughter, who bec.-iun? a nnii in J''i*aiiee ; [», by 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Chia*les Sedley, created in HI86 Couiitc.^‘s i»l 
Dorchester fi>r lile, Catherhio, born 1681, lunrriful 1666 to .laiiio;^ 
Aunesloy, tMirl of Anglesey ; Hceondly, after liaviiig ubtaiiie-.l u divorct' 
from him, to John Shefiield, duke of Buckingham ; dieii iu 1735. 

James 11. emjdoyod ]mrt of the loisuru of his retirement in WTiting 
an account of hi.s own life, the original nmiiiiscript of which, extending 
to nine folio volumes, was preserved iu tlie Scutch Ckdlege at Paris till 
the revolution, wlieii it was forwarded to St. Dmer for ilie purpose of 
being transmitted ti> England ; hut was there destroyed, having, it is 
said, been committed to the llaines by the wife of the person to whose 
charge it was consigned, iu her fears for tho safety of her husbaml if 
it should be found in his possession. A digest or compendium how- 
ever of the mutter of the roy.al autubiogiMphy hud been long before 
drawn up by an unkuowii hand, apparently under the directiou either 
of James or Ids son ; and this ))bTformance (of which there was also at 
least one other eoiiiploto cojiy in existence), having formed the prin- 
cipal portion of the fiapers formerly belonging to tho jStuart family 
which w'ere obtained by George IV. when regent, has been ])rinteil 
under the title of * Tho Life of James tho iSoennd, Kiug of Englniitl, 
Ac., collecrted out of Memoirs writ of his own hand. 'J'ugethor with, 
the King's Ad vice to his Son, and his Majesty’s Will. I’ublishcd from 
the (Irighml Stuart Manuscripts in Carlton House, by the Uev. J. S. 
Clarke, IjLB., F.R.S., Historiographer to the Kiug, Ac.,’ 2 voD. 4 to, 
Loudon, 181(5. Wo need hardly ])oiut attention to tho light thrown 
on the characti^r of James^ and the events of the latter part of his 
ivigii, by Macaulay, in vol. i. of his ‘History of England.’ 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFOitD, a novelist, a poot, and a 
historian, was bom iu 1801 in George Street, Hanover Squax-e, Loudon, 
of an ancient family originally of iStafiurdshire. He was educated at 
a school in Greenwich, whence ho was early sent to France, where he 
remained several years. Even in his youth he distinguished himself 
by u love for literary pursuits, and as he himself says, before sevuii- 
teeu summers liad passed over his head,” produced a series of seveu 
caHtern tab's entitled the ‘String of Pearls,’ wliich was published iu 
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2 vols. in 1832. The copyright was given to the Royal Literary Fund, 
and produced 75Z. for the benefit of that institution. Mr. James also 
contributed anonyincuisly to the magazines and reviews, till in. 182o, 
encouraged by the praises of Washington Irving and Sir Waiter Soott, 
ho produced under his own name the novel of * Richelieu.' The his- 
torical novels of Scott had made the species popular, and, though it 
WHS too palfiably an imitation, it met with considerable success. From 
this time he continued to pour forth works in rapid succession. Of 
liis uovels the best are * Uioholieu,' * Damley/ * Philip Augustus,' and 

* Henry Mosteniian.' He also wrote histories of * Charlemagne,' the 

* lUac'k Prince/ * Lives of Foreign Statesmen,’ and otherri. His poems 
are of varied charanter, as the ^Ruined City,* ‘ Camaralzanian,’ a 
humorous and fanciful fairy tale. King William TV. nominated him 
Historiographer of England, an office which ho almost immediately 
resigned. In 18.02 he was made British consul at Norfolk in Virginia, 
in which capacity he still resides there. His fame as a novelist had 
^-'pread across the Atlantic, and ho was warmly welcomed in America, 
Avliere, in conjunction with Mr. M. B. Field, un American, * Adrian, or 
the Clouds of the Mind/ a romance, was produeeJ, in imitation they 
say of Beaumont and Fletcher. The work was published in London 
in 1852, but is more remarkable for the jicculiarity of the design than 
for its excellence. 

Ill all his works Mr. James shows facility in writing; he is seldom 
dull, and us siJdom original. In his historical novels lie laboriously 
interweaves all the c^xteriiiil cliaracteristics of the pericKl of which ho 
is treating, but be fails in grasping the animating spirit, and his 
(l(>HCTi]itioii.s are frequently too minute. Ho has a good eye for nature, 
:iiid his doscz'iptions of scenery arc often vividly brought before the 
niiiid. A Hitnilur talent is shown in his poetry ; the veraiQcation is 
liiiont, but tibe imagination is not of n high ordrr. In his histories 
be has iisuidly cboscu interesting subjects, and iios produced inter- 
esting books, witbuiit much research and with not very scmpulous 
accuracy. 

JAMES, SAINT. There arc at least two individuals of the name 
of James iiicnLioncd in the New Testament. 

1. .Tamils, one of the Apostles, son of Zi-bcJec, and brother of tho 
apor-tlc John (Matt., iv. 21, x. 2\) ; Mark, i. lb, 2b, iii. 17, x. 35, xiii. 3 ; 
Luke, V. In, yi. l-i, ix. Hi ; Acts, i. 13), wlio was chosen witli Peter and 
John to accompany Christ to the Mount of Trunsliguration (Luke, 
viii. 51 ; Matt., xvii. 1). Tfe was beheaded at Jcnisaieiii by oi'dor of 
Mcrod Agrip]ia about 44 (Act'^, xii. 1, 2). Ho could not have 
been the author of Die book of tlio Nt^w Testament calbnl the Epistle 
of St. James, since it licars marks of having been written at a later 
pcrioil. 

2. .fiXML’iS Hhe TiC«is,* as be is called in Mark, xv. 40, the son of 
AlpliiiMis and Mary (MaLibtiW, x. 3, xxvii. 50; Mark, xv. 40), was also 
one Ilf the Apostles (Matthew, x. 3; Mark, iii. 18 ; Luke, vi. 15; 
Acts, i. 13). 

Tlicre is also nicntioncd in the New Testamont a James, a brollior 
of Ji.v^ns (Matt., xiii. 55; Mark, vi. 3), who, according to Josephus 
(‘Antiq.,’ xx, b, § J ), was ]iut to death by the high priest Ananias 
about A.D. O'J or 03. He was probably the same individual us the 
James who appears to liavu liad the grt:atcHt influence in tho Church 
at Jcrusalotri (Acts. xv. 13, xxi. 18; Uni., ii. 12); and wlio, according 
to ecclesiastical tradition, was the first bishop of that Church. Since 
.lames is also Di'*ntioned by 8t. Paul (Oal., i. 1 9) as one of the Apostles, 
and as the Lord’s brother, wo meet with three individiials of the name 
of flames who arc said to he Apostles; which diffiem from the lists of 
the Apostles given in the Gospels. It was therefore supposed by the 
fathers, and has also been maintained by most modem divines, that 
James the son of Alph&eus was the same person as James tho brother 
of our Tjoi'd ; and that the Greek word (dS^A^oy), which is translated 
^brother* in our version, is used, like the Hebrew hk, in the sense of 
^cousin.’ The epistle is almost universally attributed to this James by 
the Fathors and modern critics; it was jirobably written shortly before 
Jiis death. 

Tho ejiistle is addressed to all tlie Jewish Christians ** which are 
scattered abroad” (i. 1); and its principal object is to exhort them to 
j»crsevcrance, to inculcate several moral los>ous of great importance, 
and (^specially to explain the doctriuo of justification by faith, which 
many persons appear to have uiisuudorstood. 

The canonical authority of this epistle has been much disputed. 
Clement of Rome (1 Corinth, x.) and Ii-enscus ('Hseres./ iv. Ifi, § 2) 
had probably read it, but thc^y do not quote it os of inspired authority, 
li^usebius places it among tho * Autilogomonai/ that is, writings which 
were not generally n^ceived, and also mentions several doubts which 
were entertained against it. Origen speaks of it as tho Epistle said 
to bo written by St. James. After this period it was generally 
received by the Church till the time of the Reformation, when its 
canonical authority was rejected by Luther and several other 
Reformers on account of tho difference, real or supposed, which was 
thought to Biibazst between tho writings of St. Paul and those of St. 
James, in reference to the doctrine of justification by faith. Tho 
principal argument in favour of tho canonical authority of this epistle 
is in its forming part of the Feuhito, that is, the Syriac version of the 
Now Testament, which, was made at the latter end of the Ist or the 
beginning of the 2nd oentury of the Christian era. 

The Introductions of Eichhorn, Do Wetto, Hug, MichaeUs, and 
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Horne; Herder, Jiria/c zwceno' Jiriider Je8U^ 1775; and tho Com- 
mentaries of SchulthoBsius (1828), Gebsor (1828), Schueokonburger 
(1832), Theile (1833), &c.) 

* JAMESON, ANNA, one of our most distinguished female writers 
on art and general literature, is a native of Dublin, where she was 
born near the close of tho last century. From her father, Mr. Murphy, 
an artist of cousiderabla ability, she derived her curly love of art and 
knowledge of its teohuicalities ; but an excellent education and dili- 
gent self-culture have enabled her to avail herself of unusual oppor- 
tunities for extending her lesthotio attainments, and to take one of the 
highest idaces among contemporary English writors on tliu J''iiie Arts. 
Miss Murphy married a barrister named Jameson, who, baviug acoeptod 
an official appointineiit, removed to Cainuhi. Mrs. Jameson subse- 
qiieutly followed liim ; but circumstauces having led to a separation, 
Mrs. Jameson returned to Englaud, and devoted herself to the study 
of literature and art. 

Her earliest appearance as an author was by the publication, anony- 
mously, in 182(>, of * The Diary of an Kimuyde,’ a coUecticiii of notes 
of travel in France and Italy ; of which au enlarged ami greatly 
improved edition (in 4 vols. 12mo, 183-1) appeared some years lutor 
under the title of ' Visits and Sketches at Jiome and Abro;ul.* lu 
1829 she published a series of imaginative sketches, intended to 
exhibit tho inlliionr.o of female character on poetic minds, under the 
title of ‘ Loves of the Poets.' This was followed iu 1831 by * Memoirs 
of Celebrateil b’oiualu Sovereigns/ 2 vols. ; to whit;h succeeded, iu 
1832, a work more akin to the ' Loves of the Poets/ but of a higher 
onler of merit, ‘ Characteristics of Women — moral, historical, and 
political,' 2 vols., au analysis of the principal female characters iu the 
plays of Sliakspere, displaying much of the subtle criticism and refined 
observation which have b^ii so eminently evinced iu her later mstlietic 
writings : wo may notice that the llritish Museum possesses a copy of 
this work with uiauuscript notes by L. 1'ieck. Her next work was * Tho 
Beauties of the (kmrt of Cfiiarlcs II.’ (2 vols. 4to, 1833), a surics of 
biographical sketciies written to accompany engravings from copies 
made by her father of Lely’s celebrated portraits at Hamptuu Court, 
lu 1838 the versatility of her pen wa.s exhibited in a record of her 
Canadian * Winter SSLudies and Summer Rambles.* Jn 1840 appeared 
a tniuslatiou by her of some dramas by tlic Princess Amelia of Saxony, 
vritli whom she had become acipiaiuted during her rosidouco in Ger- 
many. Mrs. Jameson’s great artistic kuuwleiigo had been well known 
in art circles; she hod contributed various papers ou art to the 
periodicals, aud she had jirinted at Frankfurt iu 1837, a siuall volume 
eiititleil ^Sketches of Germany — Art, Literature, Character;' but 
it first became generally recognised on the publication, in 1842, of 
a * Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art iu and near ijoiidon/ 
wLioh was followed in 1814 by a ‘Couipuuioii to the most celebrated 
Private Galleries of Art in London ; ’ anti to thi.n siiccuedud a very 
pleasing series of * Lives of tho Early Italian Painters,' from Ciiuabuu 
to Bassano, which feirmed two of Mr. Knight's ' Weekly Voliiiues.’ in 
1840 she ccdlcctod a number of scattered essays— chiefly ou art, but 
indudiDg some ou literature aud social moral. s— -into a volume, entitled 
* Muuioirs and Essays.' This was followed iu 1848 by the most elabo- 
rate work she bad yet given to thc» world — * The J'uetry of »Sacrod and 
Legendary Art,' 2 vols. 8vo. Tiiis, the first of a series ou which she 
hud been eugiigcd for several years, was an exjiuusiou of some papers 
which appeared in the ‘AtheuEciim' during the years 1845-40. The 
other volumes of the series followed — * Legends of the Monastic 
Orders' in 1850, and * Legends of tho Madonna’ iu 1852. They thus 
afforded a pretty complete exposition of tho various phases, tho 
poetry, and the symbolism — the literature and the legends — the 
mstlietics rather than tho polemics— of the art which Bought to do 
honour to the Church of tho iniddie ages ; aud she has endeavoured 
to show the inner significance, rather than — what is commonly only 
thought of by observers aud critics — tho technical qindities of such 
works. These volumes at once took the place they had fairly earned, 
of standard works on subjects which had been siuguliiriy neglected by 
English literature. They are indeed works ol‘ a very superior order 
of merit — marked throughout by extennive raHcarcb, by fiiuiiliarity 
witli the groat productions in the realm of art which they were 
designed to elucidate, and by a highly refined taste aud delicate tact; 
and readers felt that the bi:autiful drawings and etchings (Mrs. 
Jameson’s own handiwork), while they aflorded corroborative evi- 
dence of tho technical knowledge and skill of tho authoress, really 
added a new charm to tho book. Her next publication on art (it is 
hardly necessary so to distinguish her useful little * Handbook to the 
Courts of Modern Sculpture in tho Crystal Palace ') was * A Common- 
place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and Selected ’ 
( 1 854), a gathcring-up of the fragments loft from the feast she had 
already presented to tho public. Since then no separate work un art 
has Rpyieared from her pen ; but both by voice and pen — in lectures, 
addresses, aud jiamphlets — she has been labouring earnestly in direct- 
ing to a higher and better purpose the thoughts, energies, sympathies, 
and capabilities of her sex ; or, to use her own words, in seeking to 
ascertain " whether there be any hope or possibility of organising into 
some wise and recognised syi^tom the talent aud energy, tho piety aud 
teiidemesa of our women lor the good of the whole oomniunity.” 
These labours may divert her attention perhaps from the graceful 
studies by which she has made her name oelebrated, but if she 
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micceed in her purpose neither herself nor the world will regret the 
traniRfereDoo of her exertions. 

JAMESONEf GEOKOE, citlled by Walpolo the Vandyck of Scotland, 
was the son of Andrew •Jaiiiesou**, an architect^ and was bom at Aberdeen 
in l(i8d. Jumcsune and Vandyck were about 1616 fellow-pupila of 
Rubeun at Antwerp. When Charles I. visited Edinburgh in 1633, he 
aat to Jatne.iOue, and presented him with a diamond ring from his own 
finger, llis career is not exactly known, but it must have been a 
successful one, for he left his wife and family well provided for at hia 
death in 1644 ; and ho bequeathed also much in other directions Ho 
was probably in Italy, for his portrait is in the painters portrait 
gallery at Florence ; he travelled in company with Sir Colin Campbell 
of Glenoruhy, Many of the considerable families of Scotland possess 
portraits by damesone, but the greatest collection is at Taymoutli, the 
seat of the Marquis of llreailulbane. Sir Colin Campbell, the marquis's 
ancestor, was Jamesono’s first and chief patron. In a maniiscript con- 
taining the genealogy of the house of (lifuorchy, there is iiieution of 
severnl portraits i»ainted by Jamesoue fur Sir Uolin, with moinorauda of 
the prices paid. For portraits of the kings David and Uobort Jlriice, 
Charles 1. and bis queen, and for nine queens of Scotland, painted in 
1635, Jamc'Suno received only 260 Scotch pounds, or 20 pounds per 
portrait, which is equal to 11. 1 Us. 4(1!, sterling; the Scotch pound being 
twenty pence. All other portraits painted for Sir Colin, which wore 
many, wore paid for at the satno rate. There ori) severid of .lamosoiies 
]iictures aleo in tlio two colleges of Aberdeen. A portrait of Jiimesone 
by hiiiiKelf is at Cullou House. He appears to have often ])aintcd 
his own portrait, and he iilwaya painted liitnpelf with his hat on, which 
he may have done either in imitation of Jtubeiis, or on having been 
granted that privilege by Charles 1. when he sat to him. 

Tiiongh the pupil of Uubens and the companion of Vandyck, 
Jamesoiie’R works have neither the fulnesH nor richness of the former, 
nor the vigour of the latter. 'J'hey are painted very thinly, yet with 
much nature, but there is a sbarpness in ids outline which reminds 
of a very different school from that of UubetiB. ‘^Hia cxccdluuce/’ 
says Wulpole, said to consist in delicacy and softness, with a clear 
and beautiful colouring, his shades not charged but helpetl by vaniisb 
(ylcautg f), with little appeaiimco of the pencil." Jamesone’s earlictst 
woi ka are paiiited^n panel ; he used afterwards fine canvas, smoothly 
])riinod, and prefiarod in a shade tint. He ])aiuted occaaionally history, 
miniature, and landscape. Walpolo mentions a view of Kdiiihiirgli 
by him. 

Cunningham has ascribed to Jamusone tbo illuminations of a matiu- 
Bcript of tW Ituudrod leaves of parchiiient, illustrating the Life of 
Christ, which belonged to Jamesoue, and which ho valued at 200L 
Htoriiiig. Jamesoue himself describes it as a nianuscript in his posses- 
sion containing two hundred loaves of parchment of excellent write 
adorned with diverse histories of our Saviour curiously limned.** Tliis 
meiinu'andum was in the possession of his descendant, Mr. Joiin 
Jauiesone, a wine merchant of Leith, from whom Walpole (or rather 
Vertue) obtained the particulars of his account of Jamesune. It is not 
known what has become of this manuscript. 

(hitmingham speaks of Jamesoue as without a native rival in Great 
Britain ; ho appears to have overlooked Dobson, some of whoso heads 
not only approach but equal Vandyck'a Jamesoiie's daughter Mary 
excelled in embroidery, in textile paiutings ; some of her works are 
still preserved in the church of iSt. fs'icolas, at Aberdeen. 

JAMIESON, JOHN, D.D. (so he himself spelt the name, though he 
made his children drop the i), was born March 1750, iu Glasgow, 
where his father, the ilev. John Jameson, was pastor of one of tbo two 
congregations of Seceders, wliieh then comprised all the persons of 
iboir denomination iu that city. The subject of the present notice 
remained throughout his life a steady, but by no means a narrow- 
mimied Seoedar. His mother's relations, the Bruces of Keunet in 
ClackiiiaDiiati, early inti oduced him extensively into general society, 
and iiis literal^ tastes and aHsociations further helped to liberalise him. 
Yet even long after he numbered among Lis intimate aequaiutaucoH 
anti friends many persons of great eminence and influence, and had 
become known in literature, his worldly drcumstances continued 
extremely nari^ow. The chronology of his life may b-^ given iu a few 
sentences. He was sent to the Clniversity of Glasgow when he was 
only nine years old, an unusually early age for the cuiumeucemont of 
acadomic education even iu Scotland. The urgent motive in this case 
seuiiiH to have been not any extraordinary precocity, or appearance of 
precocity, in the boy, so much as the anxiety of his father, who had 
no other sou surviving and nothing to leave to his family, to sec him 
cBlahlisbed os a clergyman before ho should be himself, aud he was 
in very broken health, removed from the world. He coiiinienced the 
study of theology at thu ago of foui-teen, under the Kev. William 
Muuorieff, who lectured on tlmt subject to the young men intended 
for the Secession ministry, at Alloa. After having been a session at 
Alloa however he attended the lectures of Dugald Stewart in the 
University of Edinburgh. In July 1779, having just completed ids 
twentieth year, lie was licensed as a preacher by the ISeoedor 1‘resby toiy 
of Glasgow. For some time he was employed, as the practice in his 
coininunion was, to do duty without any pastoral appointment; first 
at Uolmonell in Ayrsliire, then iu the Isle of Bute, then at Uuwal iu 
Argyloshii*e, then at various places in I’erthshire. At last he received 
at the same time culls, or popular invitations^ from congregations in 
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Forfaj^ Dundee, aud Perth ; upon which the synod appointed him to 
that at Forfar, the poorest and in all other respects the least desirable 
of the three. Here he managed to exist upon an uucertaiu stipend of 
fifty pounds a year, for a dozen years or more. About « year after 
settling at Forfar, he married, and he soon had a numerous family . 
While thus situated he made several journeys to London, aud both 
there and in Scotland furmed many literary acquaintanceships. Ho 
had when very young contributed some verses to Uiiddi man’s ‘Weekly 
Magazine,’ and he Lad also communicated some p ipers on the antiqui- 
ties of Forfarshire to the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
of which ho was a member ; but he first properly caiue out as an 
author in 1780, when he published, under the title of ^ Sociiiianisin 
Unmasked,’ an examination of certain opinions deemed heretical which 
had been promulgated through the press by Dr. Maogill, one of the 
estiiblisiied ministers of Ayr. TiiU work procured him cousidorable 
reputation in the religious world, and it was followed iu 1789 by ‘The 
Sorrows of Slavery, a poem iu 1790 by two octavo volumes of 
‘Sermons on the Heart;’ and iu 1791 by ‘ Congal and Fenella,' a 
metrical tale, in two parts. 

After ho had been t<m or twelve years at Forfar ho received a call 
to bo their pastor from the Secedor wngregation of N icoLou-street, 
Edinburgh, iffhioh however the synod would not allow him to aceept. 
But when, a few years after, ho was again uuaniinuusly invited by the 
same eongrogation, the synod did not make any further up position ; 
and he accordingly removed to the Scottish metropolis with its literary 
society and other advantages of position, aud exchanged his fifty 
pounds a year for an iucoiiie of perhaps four times the aiiiouiit. In 
this situation Jamieson remained for the rest of his life. To the last 
much of his time continued to he given to literature; and iu addiliou 
to the works already mentioned he published, among others of a slighter 
nature, iu 1795, ‘A Ueply to Dr. Priestley,’ in 2 vols. 8vu; in 1798, 
‘ Eternity,* u poem; in 1799, ‘liemarks on Uowlimd Hill’s Journal ; ’ 
in 1802, ‘The Use of Sacred History,’ iu 2 vols. 8vu. ; in 1806, ‘An 
iiujiurtant Trial iu the Court of Conscieuco; * in 1808, his ‘ Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary of tho Scottish Language,' in 2 vols. 4 to; iu ]81S, 
‘An Abridgment of the Scottish Dictiuiiary,' in 1 vol. 8vo. ; iu 1811, 
‘An Historical Account of the Ancient Ciildees of Iona;’ in 18J4, 
‘Hermes Scythicus, or the Uudicai Aftinities of the Greek aud ijatin 
Languages to the Gothic,' Svo. ; in 1825, a ‘ Supplement to his Scottisli 
Dictionary,’ in 2 vols. 4to; and Bubse(]iiently, ‘An Historiirul Account 
of the itoyal 1‘ahices of Scotland.* He aUo produced, in 1820, uu 
edition of Barbour’s poem of ' The Bruce,* and Harry tho MiustrerH 
‘Sir Williaiu Wallace,’ iu 2 vols. 4to. Here then was at any rate no 
want of industry. Neither Jam iesou's learning how'cvcr, nor liis critical 
acuteness, was of a high order; and scarcely anything that he has done, 
witli the exception of his * Scottish Dictionary,* retains iniich value. 
His ‘ Hermes Scythieus* is founded upon a mere examinutioii of the 
vocabularies of some of the northern languages, and lias been long 
superseded. N or has his ‘ i )ictionary ' (of which a second edition has 
Ijeeu published) any merit us a critical jierforniauco ; but it is valuable 
as by far the most extensive collection that Las bonn formed, both of 
old words ami phrases, ami of notices of old customs, ])uculiar to 
Scotland, a large portion of the matter it contains being derived from 
the jHsople themselves, their oonversatiou aud traditions, and being 
thus rescued Irom the probj-bly imminent danger of irrecoverahle 
oblivion. 

Jamieson early in life received the diploma of a Doctor in Divinity 
from the college of New Jersey in the United States ; he was for many 
years secretary to theBocioty of BcoLtisli Antiquaries ; ami he received 
a pension of lUO/. a year as uu associate of the Jloyal Bociety of Litera- 
ture from its institution till tiie general withdrawal of the allowances 
on tho accession of William IV. In 1833 a pension to tbo saiuo amount 
was asHi tilled to him i'rom the civil lisL Ho died at Edinburgh on the 
12th of July 1838. 

* JANIN, JULES-GABUIEL, a popular French critic, was born at 
Bt.-Kticjine, in tho department of La Loire, ou tho 11th of December 
1804. He receivi’d his earliest instruction from his father; he thou 
sjieut two yeoi's at school at Lyon, afti-r which he was sent to complete 
bis education at tho College Louis-le-Qrand iu Paria Early in 1823, 
within a few mouths after his leaving college, Jauin became a contri- 
butor to the ‘Figai'o,’ in which journal he continued to write his squibs, 
pasquinades, and personal lumpoous, until it was suppressed by the 
guvi'rmiieut in 1825. Jauin was engaged to write fur the ‘Messager 
des C'haiubres,’ in 1827, luid ho now began to acquire fame and in- 
flueuce, by the vivacity of his style, and the fearless manner in which 
he distributed both praise ami blame. In 1828-29 his vigorous attacks 
on the despotic administrations of Cliarles X., stimulated the I’oliguao 
ministry, who had been tho principal objects of his satire, to take pro- 
ceedings against the ‘ Messager,' which was fined for the abuse. But 
Jauin, though he denounced the aggression of power, was then, and 
still is, a supporter of Conservative })riuGipleB, both in literature aud 
politics. As soon therefore as the new Homantic school began to rebel 
against tho eatabliahod rules of authorship, Jauin singled out their 
leader, Victor Hugo, and ridiculed him in a parody, called ‘ L’Ane 
murt et la femme guillotiuoe,’ which appeared with great sucoeas iu 
1829. In all the papers and periodicals to which his fertile pen has 
since contributed something daily, Jules Janin has pursued the satne 
course. Whou he began these hostilities, and exposed the false tfute 
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wbioli was dUfi^urinj? the literature and dcmorolUing the stage qi hia 
country, «lauin was only twenty-five years old ; yet even then ho was 
I'eooguised as the leader of the defend era of the Claaaiu school, aud 
won from Rabbe the name of IViuoe of Critics. In 1880 he published 
II ruixiaiice, called * La Oonfeiision; * and in 1881 ^Baruavai* ButJanin. 
though a severe critic of others, is essentially an ‘ improvisatore ’ 
hiuiself. A collectiou of short tales, contributed by him to diff.Tent 
poriof Heals, was published in 1882 under the title of ‘Contes Fautas- 
tlques;' aud a second series followed in 1883. called ‘Contes Nou- 
veaux,’ the interest of which was much increased by an interesting 
autobiography, of considerable length, allixed to the work. 

It was likewise in 1833 that Jules .lauin began to write those 
dramatic notices and literary reviews for the ‘ Journal des Ddbats,* 
wliicb. in spite of sumo levity in the inaiuicr, uiid too much expe- 
dition ill the work, have established his reputation as the most 
saiJ^aciouH and intuitive aiiioiig the living critics of Franco, apart from 
the dninaius of scionco and philosophy. He has held this position in 
the ' Debate,* without any interruption, for twenty -three years, having, 
during that long perioil, produced nearly 1200 dramatic notices alone, 
and introduced several aspirants — among others MademoisoUe Uachel 
—to fame aud fortune. Nor has he confined his writing to the fimille- 
ious or foot articles : he has writ ten a great number o( biographies 
and not a few ‘ leaders’ for the * Messager des Chainbres,^ the ‘ Qiioti- 
dif'iiiie,* aud the ‘ Jtiurual des l^iSbats.' If he writes fast, he reads 
slowly; and his memory, which is very active, never appears in fault. 
His friends and intiinates cousitlor him a man of erudition ; nor would 
it bee:i.'«y to accuiint for the immense variety of subjoets he has treated, 
:iud treatinl siicccMsfully, without in some degree shariug in that opiuiou. 
No (‘outcinporsiry Frencli author has been more frequently employed 
by h'reiieh piihlistiers to edit the republieatioiis of the old masters, to 
all of which Janin has allixed prefaces, biographies, and essays on the 
inei'its of the eTniiieiit authors reissued. In all these iniroductioiis, 
Lis hrilli:iui and vivacious jicii continues to annoy the reader with its 
wonted frivolity ; yet the information contained in tliein is often 
interestiug and valuable. Bevcral might bi* named as of considerable 
nit-rit, but it will sutliceto name that prefixed to the illu.stratt^d edition 
of Le ^Sago, which is a piece of writing of very unusual ability, 
■fariiirs romance, * liC Cheiuiu de Traverse,* whieh has since become 
[lopiilar in Frauco, appeared in 3841 ; ‘ Un Hivor a PariH,’ in 1842; in 
whieh year he also prudiUH^d an illiiBtrateil serial, in iifty tiiimbers, 
called ‘La Normandie Historique.' After this lie puhiished ' Jje 
Piiuce J loyal,' a tribute to the memory ol the Duke of Orleans, who 
was killed by falling from Jiis carriage, July 13. 1842. His ‘Cbirisse 
llurlowG,’ an absurd ai>ridgmeiit of JHchardson’s novel, reduced to two 
volumes, came out in 1 8 Iti ; * La Ueligiousu de Toulouse,' was published 
ill 18iil). 

.lauin, who was one of the founders of the ‘Ueviio de Paris,* contri- 
buted to it his racy sketches of Miraheaii and Lord Hyruu, besides a 
most interesting description of Saint Etienne, his native town. ITis 
extremely clever sketches of ‘ la Orisette,* ‘ le Damiu de Paris,* autl 
‘ia Devote,’ in ‘ Les Fraiivais peiuts par eux-mernes,* have been much 
admired. Hy somit Freiieli writers •lauin has bean called the successor 
of Diiviqiiet aud (Jeoifroy, critics of I'reat note during the two preceding 
gtMiiu'atioiis ; but wi^ think he aflurds a more perfect iileu of Diderot, 
as Maruioniel has described him in his ' Memoirs.' Ho has the 
saiiie variety of subject; the same siiiguhir facility aud abundance, 
uifordiiig irrefragahlo proof of wide reading, if not of deep study ; the 
same retentive memory. Like him Lis levity often verges on puerility, 
yet almost every sentence he writes suggests new tlionghts to the reader, 
.lilies Jauiu has lectured in public ut the Atheiiee of Paris with an 
ehiqueiicc which most people expcctcfd, but likewise with a serloiisncsH 
and fulness of matter which took his audience by surprise. In his 
lectures, as in his criticisuis, his stylo is I'cuiarkuulo for polish aud 
uifitneHs. 

Besides the works already named, Janin produced ‘Los Fils du 
Ihijah,' in 1834 ; ‘ L'Eufuuce et la Jouues^e de Lysis,’ in 1836 ; ‘ Un 
Cijcur pour deux AiuuurM,* in 1837 ; * Lo4 (Jatacombes,’ G vols , in 1839; 
‘Tableaux Anecdotiq lies de la Litl<$rat.ure Fram^aisc depuis Fran^tois 1. ;* 
‘Voyage eu Italic,’ 1842; ‘Biographic do Madoiuuiselle Mars,’ 1843. 
In 18fil he visited this country, and spent the month of May hi 
Loudon to study the Great Exhibition in Hyde I 'ark ; but his letters 
on this subject were not ecpial to his general reputation. His dramatic 
feuilloton in the ‘ Debats ’ usually appears every Monday. 

JANSSEN, CORNELIUS, was born at Amsterdam, and lived 
several years in England. He was employed by King tlamcs I., and 
painted several fine portraits of that sovereign aud of his children, as 
well as of the principal nobility. His colouring is very clear and 
natural ; the carnatiuiis arc remarkably soft ; aud except in freedom 
of baud and iu grace he wa^ esteemed equal to Vuudyek, aud in 
finishing superior to him. He generally painted on |iauel, and his 
draperies are commonly black, which he probably chose b«:cauBe that 
colour gives greater brightness to the fiesh-tints. His pictures still 
retain their original lustre, which is suppost^d to be in consequence of 
his having used ultranmriiie iu his black colours, as well as in the 
carnations. He left Englaml soon after the arrival of Vaudyek, about 
the Ltegiuuiug of the civil wars, aud returned to his own country, where 
he died iu IGGfi. 

JANSSENS, ABRAHAM, born at Antwerp in 15G9, was a com- 


petitor of Rubens, and was considered to be equal to him iu miiiiy of 
the most important parts of the art. In colouring he was regarded as 
inferior to Rubens alone. His compositions are spirited, his drawing 
correct, his pencil decided, and his draperies natural aud free froui 
BtiffiiesB. He poiiited subjects illuminated by torchlight, and delighted 
in the contiust of the most brilliaut light with the deepest shade. Most 
of the Flemish churehi^s possifss fine pictui^es by this master. 

JANSSENS, VICTOR HONOlUUS. born at Brussels in 1634, after 
having been for four years painter to the Duke of Holstein, was sent 
by his highness at his own request t > Italy, where ho diligently studied 
Raffaelle luid the antique, aud aketohod the beautiful scenery in the 
environs of liouie. His paintings were soon so highly osteeiued that 
he was employed by the chief nobility of Romo. He composed his- 
torical subjects both on a large aud small scale, bub, the latter being 
most sought after, ho in general painted iu that size. He took Albauo 
for his model, aud was superior iu his own stylo to oil his cnti tempo- 
raries. Oil his return to Brussels his pioturoH wore as much atlinired 
there as they had been iu Italy ; but having a large family to support, 
he found it must profitable to paint large pictures, aud most of the 
palaces and churches of his own country are adorned with his ooiupo- 
sitioiia. His invention was fruitful, and his execution rapid, as appears 
from the vast number of his works. He died iu 1739. 

JAPIX (or JAPICX, or JAPIKS), GVSllERT, a Frisian poet, of 
whom we are told by Dr. J. H. HalbiTtsma, the mOAt emiueiit living 
Frisian author, that his jiroductioiis aro masterpieces of artless uature, 
with tvoiiilerful power of expression, aud that “ for any one who has a 
feeling fur true poetry, it is woi*th the trouble to learn Frisian to 
enjoy tlie beauties of Gysbert Japix." Ho was boru at Bolsward, a 
tuwn of Frieslaiiil, iu 1GU3, and was the son of a joiner named Jacob 
Qysberts, from whom he took his name, Japix being the l^Visian for 
Jacob’s, or sou of .lueob. The family uuq^e was IJolekaina, but it does 
nut appear tu have been asHumud otherwise than in ollicial documents 
by either father or sou. J^ittle is known of the biography of Gysbort 
till 1G37, when he became schoolmaster at Bolsward, and also clerk to 
a cougregatinii thei'e, aud tlieso ollicos ho retained tu the eml of hia 
life. He was married, and had six children, five of whom ho lest in 
succession by deatli; and the remaining one, Salves, whom he brought 
up as a surgeon, turned out so dissipated and extravagant that his father 
was ruined by having to fiay his debts. The sou dieil jii IGGG of the 
plague, which ravaged Friesland u year after the great plague of 
Loudon, and iu a few days after his father and mother wore carried off 
by the same epidemic. 

Japix was noted during his life for his warm aUectioil Ua native 
tongue, the Frisian, which at that tinio appeared likely to disappear iu 
a few generations before the advance of iiiitch. A story is told by the 
biographers of Francis J uuius the younger, the great philologist, that 
Junius, on hearing in the course of his studies iu Auglo-Huxou that a 
I language closely akin to it was still spoken Ite a comer of llolluud, 
left England iu search of it, and took up his re^cnce for two or three 
years in Bolsward to make himself muster of the idiom. Thu Dutch 
invcBtigutor «T. W. de Crime has disproved some of the particulars of 
this story ; but it is well established that J uuius made visits to 
Bolsward to study tho Frisian language, aud that he was acquainted 
wdth Japix. Among tho manuscripts which Junius bequeathed to 
the Bodleian Library, iu*e copies of tho jiriucipul poems ol' .lapix, 
including two or Ihrco piucos which wei'o unpublished till discovered 
by iliilbertsma, aud included in his ‘ Lettcrkuiidige Naoogsl.’ Tho 
firat edition of Gysbort s poems w'us issued after his death, iu 1GG8, 
under the title of ' Frioscliu Rymlerye,* by his friend lluriughuuck, a 
bookseller of Bolsward ; a soeoiid edition, with considerable additions 
iu prose, edited by Gabboma, appeared in 3G81. For about a century 
it ruiiiaiiiod the only printed book iu the modem Frisian laiigusige. 
When Dr. Johnson, iu 17G3, requested Boswell, who was then studying 
at Utrecht, to procure for him a spocimeu of Frisian, Boswell bought 
u Japix, aud observed, in a letter on tho subject, " It is tho only book 
they have ; it is amazing that they have no trauslaLiou of tho Bible, 
no treatises of devotion, nor even any of the ballads and story-books 
which aro so agreeable to country -people.” Tht! literature of Friosluud 
has since cousiderably increased ; hut it is still one of the very few 
European laiiguuges which huvo no traualatiou of any purliou of tho 
Scriptures, though it possesses one of tho * Morchaut of V euico ' and 
‘Julius Caesar.’ Ja]ux is still, we believe, the only author iu tho 
language who has I'ouched a scermd edition. A third edition, the 
most valuable and complete of all, was published by Epkema in 1821, 
and was followed iu 1824 by a DictioiAry, compiled by tho editor, of 
the words used by Japix, many of which are now obsolete. A fourth, 
issued ut Fraiieker in 185fi, is accommodated by the uditor (Dykstra) 
to the new system of Frisian orthography propo.scd by Jlulbertsma. 
The poems are divided into three parts, the first and second consisting 
of misGelliineous songs and poems, aud the third of truuslations of 
some of tho I’ualms of DavhL The prose works are cluefiy trans- 
lations from the French, fragments relating to the Friaiau language, 
aud familiar letters. An animated translation of sover^ of the poems 
into English was given by ISir J ohn Bowring iu 1829, in an article in 
the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review.' The enthusiasm for the works of 
Japix has been wouderfully revived among the Frisians of this gene- 
ration. In 1823 a bust of him was erected in St. Martin’s church at 
Bolsward by public subscriptioxi, and an account of the X)roceedings 
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on tbe occaBion was published in an oolavo volume, entitled * Hulde 
aan Gysbert Jnpiks ' Homaf?o to Gysbert Japix '), from which most 
of the part iculars here related have been taken. 

JAKDYN, KAREL DK, one of the best of the Dutch landscape^ 
paatorid, and genre painters, and the most distinguished of N. 
Rergheiu’s scholars. He was a native of Amsterdam, and lived some 
time ill Koino, whore tlie Flemish painters gave him the nickname of 
Bokkebaart (goat-beard). He died at Venice in 1678, aged about 
forty. 'J'hero are many spirited etchings by his hand. (Houbraken, 
Grmte Scho^urgy Ac, ; Hartsch, Peintrc‘Uravfw\) 

* JASMIN, JACQUES, the popular poet of Gascony, whose verses 
have been so much the subject of praise for thirty years in Franco, was 
born at A gen, department of Lot-et-Garonno, March 6 th, 1768. Ho 
poor wero bis parents and kindred that he speaks in his *Moub 
Houbetiis * (*My Itecollectiuns*) of bis aged grandfather as an inmate of 
the poorhouse during iiis latter clays. Jusmiu's education was very 
circuiiisoribed ; while quite a youth he began to practise the trade of 
barber nnd bairdresser, in which calling, notwithstanding his subse- 
quent BiicccsH as a poet, he has ever since continued. All his songs 
and poems have been composed in the patois, or country dialect, 
spoken by the peasantry on the banks of the Garonno, which in its 
purest state is understood to bo the same as the old Proven^?al, 
the hiiiguage of the wandering troubadours of the lltli and 12th 
centuries. Jasmin made rhymes for many years before ho thought 
of ]iublishiiig them. His first publication was ‘Ijou Chalibari,* (‘The 
Charivari '), a burlescpie jioem, which appeared in 1 825. His next work 
was imKiuced by slow degreps during a space of ten yc ars, some of it 
as early ns 1 826 by his recitations to his friends, and the conclusion 
ill 1 8?J5, when tlie whole was published in 2 vols., under tlio title of 
‘Las Papillotas' (‘The CurM\apors ’). About the same time he was 
elected a member of tlie academies of Agen and Bourdeaux. When 
lie produced his pathetic jioem of ‘ FrancounetLo/ it was rt^ceived with 
the t^amo kindneKH and eagerness which all the productions of this 
gifted peasant have obtained from tlie peo]do of his own district, 
most familiar with the old Proveiiyal diction be employs, nnd with no 
common wanuth by the rest of Franco. 

I'wo of the most distinguished writers of his country, Charles 
Nndier and Saintc-lieuvi?, have produced critical cxamiiiations of 
•lasinin’s works ; in which they acknowledge his great original 
talents, inclining ratlier to gaiety than pathos, yet often most hajipy 
in those ]ia8Bagos where be addresses himself to the feelings. He 
set txis ill bia retirement from large cities to have formed deep habita 
of reflection, and there are times when his spirit stai’ts u]), and his 
conceptions take a high soar. His ideas arc natund and simple, his 
language choice and closely drawn together, with here and there a 
touch of ruggeil siimiUcitiy almost always presenting an imogc, 
which would he lost ||firha])S in a smoother expression. 

In 18 'j 0 J:isniin produced bis ‘Ode to Charity,* and in 1833, his 
animated ‘ Stanzas to the Scattered Remains of the I'olish^ Nation.* 
Blit it was not till 1 837 that he gave the full measure of his ability, 
in liis very beautiful and paibetic story of ‘L’Abiigio de Castid- 
Cuilld’ (‘The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuill<5 *), which, on its publication 
in that year, immediately took its place at tlie head of all he had 
written. 

Jacques Jasmin is in the habit of reciting his poems in public, for 
which bis expressive countenance, his natural unstudied delivery, and 
his earnest action, fit him in on especial manner, considering that 
Lis audience usuolly belongs to the south of France. One of his 
latest ]uieinB, ‘Lous dus Frays bessous* (‘The Two Twin Brothers'), 
appeared in 1847, dedicatcMl to M. do Salvandy, one of his patrons. 
JWsidtB the iiraisc he , has received from his private friends and 
public admirers. Jasmin has been honoured with many marks of 
favour ; Louis Bhilippo, and the Duke and Duchess of Orldans, sent 
him handsome pn^sents; the city of Toulouse awarded him a gold 
laurel; Bau presented him a set of china; and the minister Salvandy 
crcatcil him a knight of the Legion of Honour. He has sometimes 
been confounded with Reboul, the baker of Nlmes, another poet in 
huDible life, warmly eulogisi d by tho muse of I.amartine. But their 
style and qualifications are very dissimilar. Tho poems of Reboul 
are written in very pure French; they arc extremely smooth and 
highly iinhshed; but they liave neither tho strength nor origin.ality 
of the Gascon hairdresser. As yet no distinct biography of iTasTuiii 
bas appeared. 'IMie best account of his early life was given by him- 
self in his ‘ Recoil octions,* included in Lis ‘ Papillotos.’ It appears 
that all his family, even his wife, discouraged him when be began to 
write. But afterwards, when the sole of bia poems bad afforded him 
the nie.iUB of buying the bouse in which he still follows bis trade 
bis wife would choose him tlic best pen and the best paper, saying 
pithily, “ Every verse you write, James, puts a new tile on the 
roof." 

JAVOLE^NUS PKI8CUS, a Roman jurist, from whom thsre arc a 
few excerpts in the Digest. His period is not quite certain. He is 
raoiitionecl by Pomponius (Dig. 1, tit. 2, s. 2, g 47) as a snocessor of 
Cadins Habinus, and he accordingly belonged to the Sabiniani ; and 
some writers place him in tbe time of Nerva and Hadrian. He was 
tbe master of Salvius Julianus. It may be inferred fixim a paasiiM of 
JulianuB(Dig. 40, tit. 2, 8. 5), that JavolenuB some time held the offices 
of goTomor of Hyna and Africa. He is probably the Javolenus Friscus | 


mentioned by tbe younger Pliny (‘Ep./ vL 15), who stopped, by a 
timely answer, Passienus Pauliis from inflicting bis poetry on him. 
Javolenus is mentioned by Capitolinus, in his life of Antoninus I'ius, 
as one of the jurists who wore the advisers of tho emperor ; but this 
would extend his life beyond probable limits : he who was tho master 
of Julianus, who drew up the Ediotum Perpetuum under Hadrian, 
could not have been one of the advisers of Antouinus Piuu. According 
to the Florimtino Index, Javolenus wrote liftocii books ‘ex Lassio,’ 
that is, Caius (Cassius l-.ouginuB, fourteen books of Kpistolro, and five 
btioks to i'lautius. He was also the author of an Epitome ot the 
Ubri Posteriores of Laheo, and made notes on them (Ihg. 40, tit. 12, 


JAY, REV. WILLIAM, was born on the 8th of May 1760 at 
Tisbury, W iltshire. His father, who was tho son of a small fai nier, 
worked as a stone-cutter and mason, and young Jay’s first employment 
was that of mason's boy. While still young he was placed under tho 
tuition of the Rev. Coi-nciiuB Winter of Marlborough Ac^emy, an 
institution connected with the Congregational body in which young 
men were indued for tho ministry. Hib abilitieB soon became known, 
and he began to jireach before lie was sixloen years ot age, h or about 
a year he officiated as the minister of Lady Maxwell’s Uhapel at the 
Hotwcdla, Clifton; and on January 3Lt 1761 he was Bottled us pastor 
of the church assembling in Argyle Oliajiol, Bath, a position whicli he 
maintained for tlie long period of sixty-two years. Mr. Jay retired 
from the pastorate in.Ianuary 1853, and died on the 27th of December 
in the same year, at the age of eighty-four. His ro]mtatioii as a 
preacher was very high, ami was by no means confined to his own 
denomination, that of tho Iiidejiendeiits. His juiblished Bermous have 
bad very extensive circulation, imd many a coiigregatitm througliout 
the kingdom has often listened to Jay’s sermons without knowing to 
whom they were primarily indebted for tbe iustriictii.»ii they were 
roctfiving. That which made his i>ulpit addresses so useful also in the 
family, and so well adajited for reproduction in other piiljuts, was their 
simplicity of style, combined with a clear and methodical statoiiioiit 
of the lessons Bought to bo convoyed. Tho cilect t)f liis own miiiis- 
tratiouB was much cuihauccd by hU earuestnohs of imuiiier, and by a 
full eummond of his excellent vocal powers. Mr. Jay’s i-egular con- 
gregation was large, and visitorB to Bath usually rejiaired to his chu}>ol 
to hear him preach. He generally made an annual visit to London 
and to the coast, and in the metropolis and elsewhere he attracted 
crowded congregations. When he had complctutl fifty years ol his 
ministerial labours his people held jubilee services, in conncicliun with 
which, at a public breakfast in the AB^emhly liooius on tlic 2iid of 
February 1841, a handsome idece of plate and a purse containing 65u/. 
were presented to Mr. .lay. Beshlcs his soriuoiis, of which several 
editions have been published, Mr. Jay wrote an ‘ Kssiiy on Mairiago ;* 
‘Memoirs of tho Rev. C<*nielius Winter;* ‘Memoire of the Uov. John 
Clark;* ‘ Lectures on Female Scripture t;)haraeterB * (pukdished since his 
death) ; and an ‘ Autokiiography,’ Iroin which and other sources a memoir 
of Mr. Jay was prepared by the Rev. Di-. Redforil and the Rev. *1. A. 
flames, nnd published in 1854. A uniform eilition of Mr, flay h works 
was published under the author’s superintendence in 1815-46 m twelve 
volumof*, post octavo. 

JAYADE'VA, a colebrattd Hindu poet. We possess hardly any 
particulars respecting the circumstances of his life. It ajqiears troin 
a passage in his poeius that he was k>orn at Keuduli. but the position 
of this tow'n is veiy doubtful. Hom*if commentatora place it in Kulinga, 
others in Burdwau ; but according to the popular tradition of the 
Vaishnavas, it was situate near the Ganges. (Wilson, in ‘As. Hcs., 
xvi. 52.) If tho verse at the end of the ‘Gita Ooviuda' is genuine, 
tho name of Jayadeva's father was Bhojadevii, and that of bis mother 
Ranirulcvl. According to Sir William Jones, Jayadeva lived before 
Calida'^a (‘As. Res.,’ iii. 183) ; but thw is exceedingly imjirobablo, both 
from the artificial construction of the verse and the whole toiior of 
the poom. IWessor Wilson places Jayadeva in tho 15t)i century of 
the Christian era (‘Ap. Ros.,* xvi. 37); but Lassen, with greater pro- 
bability, supposes that he lived in tho middle of the 12th century. 
(‘ Prolegoireua * to the ‘ Gita Goviiida,* pp. iv. v.) 

The only poem by Jayadeva which is extant is entitled ‘Gita 
Qovinda,' that is, ‘ tho poem in honour of Goviiida,' ono of the names 
of Krishna, the eighth ‘ avatar,’ or incarnation, of Vishnu. The poem 
is a kind of pastoral dramti, in which tho loves of Krishna and Rudha 
are described in a glowing and A’ldiijituous manner. This poem has 
always been greatly admired among ^e Hindoos ; and tho majority of 
Hindoo comiuentators contend that it is not to be understood in a 
literal, but in a figurative and allegorical sense, and that tho loves of 
Krishna and Rlidha describe the “ reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodness and the human soul.** Among the Europeans, Sir 
William Jones and Colebrooke admit this allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation Ab. Rea.,* 183 ; x. 416) ; but we are inclined to believe that 
tho ‘ Gtta Goviuda,’ like the poems of Hafiz, is in reality what it 
professeB to be, merely an amatory poem; and that the allegorical 
mode of interpretation is tho invention of commentators and 
scholiasts. The queation has been very ably discussed by Lassen in 


B ‘ Prolegomena.* , „ , , ^ 

An English imnslation of the ‘ Gita Goviuda* was published by Sir 
TUiam Jones in the third volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches/ Tho 
iginal text was printed very inaccurately at Calcutta in 1808- A 
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now and very acourato edition, with notes and a Latin translation, 
edited by Lassen, was published at Bonn, 1836. 

JEAN I., a posthumous eon of Louis X. (Hiitin), was born in 1310, 
and lived only eight days, but is numbered in the chronological order 
of kings. At bis death his uncle and regent Philippe lo Long assumed 
the title of Philippe V. 

JEAN II., son of Philippe do Valois and -of Jeanne of Burgundy, 
ascended the tlirono upon liis fatbePs death in 1 350., At the beginning 
of his reign be caused Raoul, high constable of France, to be beheaded 
without trial, on a suspicion of treason, and he afterwa^s invited King 
Charles of Navarre, with whom he had some differences, to an interview 
at Rouen, and there arrested him and put to death several lords of his 
suite. The brother of the King of Navarre and the relatives of the 
murdered lords applied to Edward III. of England for asai.staiice. In 
Edward sent his son the Black Prince into France at the head of 
an army. After ravaging several provinces the Black Prince was met 
by King Jean near Poitiers, wlio with 80,000 men attacked the English, 
10,000 in number, on tlie lOtb of September 1356: the French were 
completely dofentoO, ninl Jean, after displaying much personid bravery 
and being wounded, was taken prisoner and conducted to London, 
wlierc h'* was received hy King Edward with groat honour. Ncgocia- 
tifins followed : iOdward offered to renounce his assumed claim to the 
French cit>wii tui condition of being acknowledged as absolute soveniigti 
of Normandy, Clnieniie, Calais, ainl other lands which had Iwon held 
in fief by the former kings of England. Jean wanted to gain time, 
Imt mcanwldle his own country fell into a state of horrible anarch3\ 
'J'he citizens of Paris revolted nsraiust the Dauphin Charles, and drove 
liiin out of ]\aris,and soon after the peasants or serfs, so long oppressed 
and brutalised by the feudal nobility, broke out into insurrection, 
]diiiidered and burnt the castles of the nobles, and massacred all within 
tiuun, men, women, and children, with circuiiislancos of frightful 
.'itrocity. This servile war, called La .bicquerio, from .Iac4]ues Pion- 
hoiiniic, the iduknaTnc given in derisicni to the French peasantr}', lasted 
< luring the years 1357 and 1358, until the Dauj»hiii and other great 
lords, liaving eidlected their forces, fell upon th<j peasants and massa- 
crcil tlieni by thousands, without giving any quarter. In May 1360, 
pi!aee was concluded at Bretigny between France and EuglanrI, Edward 
giving up his claims to Normandy ami Franco, and assuming the title 
of sovoroigu liord of Aquitaine, with tht^ cousoiit of the Dauphin, who 
]troiuised to pay a hirg(' ransoiu for his father, .lean w'as then restored 
to liberty, but he fouml so great an opposition among Ids nobles to 
till' fidfilineiit of the conditions of the treaty, and was perhaps also 
made so nncomforlrdde by the confusion and w’rotchednoss which 
prevailed in hVance*, tliat lie resolved, to ilic great astonishment of Ids 
courtiers, ti» rijturu to hhighind, to confer witli hldwar*! upon what was 
to be done. On arriving in TiOiidon he took up his old quarters in the 
Snvoy, and wiis reccMved in the most fri<uidly manner by Edward. He 
soon after frll dancerouEly ill, and died in London, in April, 13(M. 
Jle was siificcodorl in hVaiuro by his son Charles V. 

.JF.FFERSON, TIIOMAS, was born April il, 17-13, at Shad well, now 
in the county of Alhemarle, in Virginia, lie W'us educated at the 
Cfillege of William ami Mnry, at Williaiiishurg, then the capitid of- the 
I'olony, where, under Dr. Small, a iialivo «)f Scotland, who was pro- 
fusHor of iiiiiilieijiaties in tlie college. In? studied riiailjomatioH, ethics, 
and other hraiichos of knowledge, ami in adilition to iiis general iicciuire- 
inents, he nuidu himself well acijuaiutod with tlie ln-st tSreek and Latin 
w-riters, and to the ciul of his long life rid.aiTied his ability to read 
them. Mr. .led'orsou studi(ul law under Mr. Wythe, then a luwycir of 
eiuincnee. He made Ids first appearance at the bar of the C«uneml 
(loiirt in 1767, at the ng«5 4)f twenty-four, about two years after the 
misunderstanding between (treat Britain uhd the crolonies liad coin- 
ineiiecd. lie practised for soven or eight years in the General (Jourt, 
and was gradually rising to the first rank as an .accurate; and aide 
lawye.r, when he was called away to more important dutit;8 by the 
political events that preceded the American Revolution. In 1769 ho 
was clcctc;d a member of the House of Burge^sses for the county of 
Albemarle. In the session of this spring the liouso unanimously came 
to resolutions in opposition to those which had been lately passird in 
hhiglund by both liuuBes of parliament on the all airs of Miu-^sacliuKetts. 
This measure, which was accompanied with the declaration that the 
right of laying taxes in Viruinia was cxelusively vested in its own 
legislature;, and others of a like tendency, induced ttie governor, Lord 
Botetourt, abruptly to dissolve the assembly. The next day the 
incrDbers met at the Raleigh Tavern, and entered into articles of 
agreement, drawn up by Washington, by which they bound themselves 
nqt to import or purchase certaiu specified kinds of British merchan- 
dise, till the Act of parliament fur raising a revenue in America was 
repealed ; and thf^y recommended this agreement to be adopted by 
their constituents. Eighty-eight members signed the agrot.-meut, 
among whom were George VN'ashington, Thomas .Icfiurson, I’atrick 
Henry, and others, who afterwards took a distinguished part in public 
aflait’B. 

In 1773, on the meeting of the Virginia Assembly in the spring, 
Mr. JeDersou was an active member in organising the Btauding Com- 
mittee of (Jorrespondencse and Inquiry, the main objects of which were 
to procure early intelligence of the proec;edings of the British Parlia- 
ment, and to maintain a constant communicsitiou among all the culonios. 
On the dLsulution of the assembly, in May 1 77*1, by the governor, Lord 


Dunmore, eighty-nine memben met at the Raleigh Tavern, and, among 
other thing^ recommended the Committee of Corrsspondonoe to com- 
municate wdth the committees in the other ooloniea “ on the expe- 
diency of appointing deputies for the several colonies of British 
America, to meet in general congress, at such place annually as shouM 
be thought most oouvenienV' to consult on their common interest;?. 
It was also forthwith agreed that the members who might be elected 
under the writs at that time issuing in the colony of Virginia Hhoiild 
meet in oonvcntiou at Williamsburg on the Ist of August following, 
m order to appoint delegates to the congress, if such general congress 
should bo approved by the other colonies. The Couvontion did iiieot, 
and thus formed the ^iirat popular assoinhly in Viiginia uucontrollecl 
by govornor or council. Mr. Jefferson, who was one of the deputies, 
prepared instructions for the delegates who might bo sent to tin; con- 
gress. Being prevented by illness from attending on this occasion, his 
iustructioua wero laid on the table for perusal, and wore generally 
approved, but thought too bold in the existing state of alfaira. Btill 
the convention printed them, in the form of a pamphlet, under the 
title of ‘ A Nummary View of the Rights of British Amvricii.’ 'J'he 
convention drew up another set of instructions, which, though not so 
strong as Mr. JeiTeraon’s, expressed with great clcarucsi^ the points at 
issue between the colonies and the mothor-couiitry, and the grievaueu.^ 
of which the colonies had to complniii. The General (Jongi'ei<s, eou 
sistiiig of fifty-five members, met at Philadelphia, September 4, 177 1. 
'i*hc disputes which had broken out between Lord Dunmore and th'« 
Assomhly of Virginia were coiitinuully increased by fresh causes of 
mutual irritation ; atul the govornor at last thought it necesNary to 
remove himself and Ids family into a British ship of war which was 
lying at York in Vork iCiver. 

On the t^IsL of .Juno 1775 ^Ir. JoffiTRon took his seat in tho Oonoral 
Congress as one of the delegates from Virginia, and was a|>poiutod one 
of a committee for preparing u declaration of the cause for taking up 
arms. A part of the address which ho drew up was finally udofitnd, 
and no doubt greatly contributed to bring about the more decisive 
declaration of the following year. In 1776 Mr. ilcficraon was again 
a delegate to Coiigrass, and one of a coinmittcc appointed to draw up 
a ilcclaration of iudcpendoiico. 3'lio coinmittee was oliosc.ii in tho 
usual way, hy haiUot, and as Mr. Jcfb.‘rson had received the gn-atest. 
number of votes, he was deputed by the other nienibers to make th.i 
draught. Before it was shown to tho committee a lew verbal altera 
tions were made in it by 1 >r. Fr.iukliu auil Miv (afterwards President) 
Adams. After being curtailed about oiic-third, aurl receiving some 
slight altt rations in the part retained, it was agreed to by the House 
on the 4tli of July, and Biguiid by all the meinbers present, i;xcftpt 
one. Before their adjourniiiont, the Virginia Convention (.Inly fitli) 
had f*lei;Led Mr. Jelfersoii a delegate to (.'uiigress for another year; but 
he decliiKul the honour on various grounds, among wdiieh was his 
desire to assist in reforming tho laws of Virginia, under tho new coii- 
stituiiuii, which had just been adopted, ('ongress also niarki'd ilieir 
sense of his serviees hy appointing him joint envoy to Franci*, with 
Dr. Fraiikliii and iSihis Deane; but doineslie eousiderations indueeil 
him to decline this lionour also. 

From this time Mr. Jefi'crRoii’s juiblic life is itiferwoven with tho 
history of his native state, and with that of the United ISlato.s. During 
the war lie took no part in military movements, lie was govornor of 
Virginia in part of 1771), 1780, and pari of 178], in whieli year the. 
stiile Bulfered considerably from the IncurBious of liord Cornwallis ; 
and at tlie close of his ]ieriod of office he narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner by Colonel Tiirletoii in liis own house at Moutiielhi. 

Ill May 1784 Mr. Jofi'ersou was appointed hy Cungrass uiiuisier to 
France, where he remained five years, during which he was actively 
emi>loyed in promoting the gouoral interests of his country, and in 
keeping up an extensive correspondence. His industry and meiliodieal 
habits enabled him to devote a great deal of his time to the exumi 
nation of everything that could in any w'ay prove beneficial to his 
countrymen. His correspondence during this period shows the variety 
of his pursuits, his unwearied industry, luid his zeal for every improve- 
ment that could benefit the social condition of man. Mis remarks on 
the political troubles of France, of which he wituc^^sod the begiiming, 
are characterised by closeness of observation, and by sanguine aiitiei* 
pations of the benefit that would result from the people being called to 
participate in tho cxcrciso of the sovereign power. 

He returned to America at the close of 1781], and early in tho next 
yetur he was appointed sccretoi'y of state by the presidoul, Gcncnil 
Washington. He held this ufiieo till the oud of 171)3, when he 
resigned, and became the leader of the llepublic.in party, or tiie party 
iu up])ositiou to the government of Washington. After awhile ho 
went into retirement, and remained so till, in 17i)6, he was cleeLed 
vice-prcBident of the United States. In 1801 he was chosen president 
in place of Mr, Adams, by the House of Keproseiitatives, on whom the 
election devolved in consequence of the equal division of tho elector^* 
votes between Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr, Ho was elected a 
second lime, and after fulfilling his term of eight years retired to his 
favourite residence at Monticcllo, near tho centre of the state of Virginia. 
On Mr. JeHuiuon's retirement from the presidency of tho United IStatcs 
he received, iu the form of a farewell address, tlie thanks of the General 
Assembly of Ills native statu, February Uth, 1809. 

in this document, among the advanto^os for which tho nation 
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is deeland to bo indebted to Mr. Jefferson’s ^ministration, tbo acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, and with it the free navigation of the MiBsisaippi, 
fire not forgotten. Mr. Jefferson early saw the importance of the 
United States poPHessiog this great outlet for the commerce of the 
western states, and strongly urged it while he was secretary of state 
under (leueral Wasliington. The object was accomplidied in 1803, 
when Louisiana was purchased from the French for 15,000,000 
dollars. 

Mr. Jeflerson himself thought that the most important service 
which he ever rendered to his country was his opposition to the 
fedi ral party during the presidency of Mr. Adams, while he was him- 
self vice-prasident of the United States. Himself in the Senate and 
Mr. Oallutiii in the House of llepresentatives bod alone to sustnin 
the brunt of the battle, and to keep tbo republican party together. 
The re action that ensued drove Mr. Adams from his nffice, atul 
placed Mr. Jefferson there. Mr. Jefferson’s administration was chiirac- 
terised by a zealous and unwearied activity in the promotion of all 
those measures which he believed to bo for the g>‘iierul welfare. He 
never allowed consideFutious of relationship or friendship to bias liirn 
in the srloftion of proper persous for offices; he always found, as he 
fsiys, that there were better men for every place than any of his own 
oounezions. 

The last years of his life, though spent in I'etirerncni, were not 
wasted in inactivity. He coiitiiiuc'd his habits of early rising and 
constant occupation ; he maintained a very extensive corrc*<pondoncG 
with all parts of the world; received at his table a great number of 
visitors, and was actively engaged in the foundation and direction of 
the University of Virginia, which was established mainly in consc- 
ijiiencc of his persevering exe rtions, by the state of Virginia near the 
village of Charlottesville, a few miles from Mouticcllo. 

Mr. tlrflerson died July 4th 182(1, the clay of the cclcbmtion, just 
half a century after that on which the Declaration of lDde]icii(ieuce 
WHS signed. Mr. Adams died on the same day. Mr. Jcffcrst>n is 
buried in the grounds near his own lioiise. A simple inscription, 
which was found among his pupetrs after his death, record ing him as 
the author of the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
(Statute of Virginia for Uoligious Freedom, and Father of the Univer- 
sity of Vir^dnia, is placed on bis tomb. Tlie fact of his having been 
firesideiit of the United States is not meniioiied. 

The latter days of Mr. JefTersim were embittered by pecuniary 
difficulties, which were owing in some measure to the neglect of hi^ 
c?8tnt.eH during his long absence on the ])tihlic service ; and in a 
great degree to an obligation which ho incurred to imy a friend's 
debts. 

In the 4 Ml vol. of Ids Memoirs, A-c, p. 439, are print’d his 
‘Thoughts on Lotteries,’ which were w'ritteii at the time w’heu he 
was making his application to the legislature of Virginia for per- 
inihsion to sell his property by lottery, in order to pay bis debts 
and make some provision lor his family. ^J'he general argimienis in 
<lefenco of lotteries are ehimietcrised by Mr. Jefferson's u.sual felicity 
of exprosHinn and ingenuity, and they are also in like manner fier- 
vaded b}* the fallacies which aru involved in many, if not all, of his 
political and moral Hj>rcu]atjoijs, But thi.M pa|>er has merits wliicli 
entitle it to particular atleiition. It contuiiis a brief reeapituhiti«in 
of his Fervict's; and is in fact the epitome of the life of a man who 
frjr sixty yeai-s was actively employed for his country. ‘‘ I came,” 
he .««ayF, “of age in 1764, and was soon put into !the nomination of 
justices of the county in which 1 live, and at the first election follow- 
ing I became one of its representatives in the legislature; 1 whs 
thence scut to the old (yongre^ss; then employed two years with 
Mr. FendU^toii and Wythe on the rcvisal and reduction to a single 
code of the whole laidy of the British Statutes, the acts of our 
Assembly, and certain parl.H of tbe common law ; then elected 
governor ; next to tbe legislature, and to (Joiigress again ; sent to 
Fhiropo as minister plenipotentiary ; apj^uinted secretary of state to 
the new government: elected vice-president and president; and 
lastly, a visitor and rector of the university of Virgiuiiu lu these 
different oflici^s, with scarcely any interval between them, I have been 
in tbe public service now sixty-one years, and during the far gieater 
jiart of that time in foreign coiintrios or in other stsites.” 

This is the outline of Mr. JefTerson’s public life; to fill it up would 
bo to write the history of tho United States, from tbe troublos which 
)>rocGded the Declaration of Independence to Mr. Jefferaon's retire- 
zuent from the presidency in 1800. 

Tho paper from which wo have already made one extract presents 
us with his scrviccis in another point of view, still more interesting. 
It is an epitome of those great measures which wer^^ duo mainly 
or entirely to his firm resolution, unwearied industry, and singleness 
of mind, in his pursuit of objects which he bolioved oeseutial to the 
stability and liappiuoss of his country. 

“If legislative nerviccH art; w'orth mentioning, and the stamp of 
liberality and equality, which was iiecc8.?ary to be impressed on our 
laws in the first crisis of our birth as a nation, was of any value, 
they will find that the leading and most important laws of that day 
w'erc prep.'irod by myself, and carried chiefly by my efforts; siip- 
porteiT^ indeed hy able and faithful coadjutors from the ranks of ttic 
House, very effective as seconds, but who would nut have taken the 
field tts lead(u*s. 
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“ The prohibition of the further importation of slaves was the first 
of those measures in tima 

This was followed by the abolition of entails, which broke up tbe 
hereditary and bigh-hauded aristocracy, which, by accumulating 
immense masses of property iu single lines of families, litwl divided 
our country into two distinct orders of nobles ati<l plebeians. But 
further to complete the equality among our citizens, so essential to 
tbe maintenance of republican government, it was necessary to iiboliah 
the principle of prim ogeuit urn. I drew the law of descents, giving 
equal inheritance to sons and daughters, which made a part of the 
revised code. 

“ Tho attack on the establishment of a dominant religion w»as first 
made by myself. It could bo carried at first only by a Hiispeiiaion of 
salaries for one year, by battling it again at tho next sosHioii for 
another year, and so from year to year, until the ]uiblic mind wjw 
ripened for the bill for establishing religious freedom, which I had 
prepared for the revised code also. I’liis was at length established 
pHrmancntly, and by tlic efforts of Mr. Madisou, being myself in 
Eurf)pe at the time that work wwis bnjught forward. 

“ To these particular services 1 think I might add the establishment 
of our university, as principally my work, acknowledging nt the same 
time, as 1 do, tlio great assistance ]*eceived from my able colleagues of 
the visitation.” 

When ]\Ir. Jefferson was a incmbor of tho colonial legislature, he 
made an effort for the einarieipatiou of slavex ; but <all pruposaln of 
that kind, as well as for stopping the importation of slavtis, wore 
discouraged during the colonial govciiiment. ’J'he importation of 
slaves into Virginia, wlictluT by sea or laml, wan stopped in 1778, 
in the third year of the (?ommrtii wealth, hy a bill bi might in by Mr. 
Jefferson, which passed without opposition, aud, as Mr. Jrff.Tson 
libs Tves, “ stopped the increase of the evil by iiiifiurtation, leaving to 
future efforts its final eradication.” Tho Act for tho Abolition of 
Entails was not carried without some oppu^•itioll, end that for the 
abolition of the Establi.'ilied Anglican (Jhiirch was not iiiinlly CMrricd 
till 178*1, though before tlie Uevoliitiou tho majorit}', or at least a 
large number of the people had become dissenters from the chm cli. 

Mr. Jelfersnu married, iu 1772, Martha Skelton, the widow of 
Bathurst Skelton. She died ten years after their marrhige. One 
daughter, and a numinous family of grand’children and gre^it-griUid- 
children survived him. 

He W!is the author of ‘Noti's on Virgitda,' which have hoeii se.v«*nil 
times printed; but his reputation as :i writer rests on his official papers 
and correspondence. “As an author,” as Ids hiographer remarks, “ho 
has left no memorial that is worthy of his geniiis; fin* the public 
Papin'S drawn by him are adiiiiroil rather for the ]iatriotic ‘Hpirit 
which dict:iteil them than for the intellectiml ]iower wliie.h they 
exhibit. Thi'y presented no occasion for novelty of tiimu.rht or argii- 
meul, or diction. His purpose was only to make a jiulicious and 
felicitous use of tliat whiiJi everyboily knew and woiiM iisM-nt to; 
and this object lie has eminently fullillod.” Much lias been s.iid and 
cuujectnrecl us to tliu religious opinions of Mr. Jtdfer-oii, and his sup- 
posed iiihdelity has bi'eu tho ground of much bitter attack on his 
elniracti'r. In the htUer part of his life ho used to cull himself a 
Unitarian whclf questioned on the subject by any of his friends. 
Ferhiips his publislied correspomlencc pre units tlie best int'ans of 
judging of Ids religious opitiions. Though apj >ro viug of the morality 
which the Uospel iucul Oates, ho speaks, to say *.iie hast, disrespectfully 
of the founder of (ffiristiauity, and conteui})tuoiisly of his apostles and. 
immediato followers. 

(Tucker, Life^ of Jrffcriion, 2 vols., Loudou, 1S37 ; tlcffcrson, 
MenifrirXy aornuftoudcncn^ rfre., Loudon, 1829.) 

.lEFFltEY, FltANUliS, was born in iOdiuburgh, on the 2:hd oi 
October 1773, iu tho iqiper part of a honso now marked No. 7, 
Churl os-street, Georgosquui'o. His father, (leurgu Jeffrey, wa'i one of 
the depute clerks of the Court of Session ; his motliur, Henrietta 
Loudoun, was tho daughter of a Lauai'kshire farmer. They hiul a 
rather numerous family, Francis being tbe olde.st son, though not the 
eldest child. In the year 1781 he was sent to the lli^^h (School of 
Edinburgh, where he was for four years under the care of one of the 
under* iiiasters, Mr. Luke Fraser-— a worthy man, who.io celebrity 
depends on his having, iu three HucceH-^ive clasHes, tliree pupils no less 
famous than Walter Scott, Jeffrey, aud Brougiiam. Jeffrey's class- 
fellows, while he was under Mr. Fraser, used afterwards to remember 
him ns “ a little, clever, anxious boy, always near the top of bis class, 
and who never lost a place without shedding tears.” From Fraser’s 
class, he pa-sod, iu regular course, in the year 1785 to that of the 
ractor, Dr. Adam, the author of the ‘ Komau Antiquities,’ and noted 
alike for his scholarship and the simple integrity of his character. 
Jeftpry, as well a.s Scott, used afterwards to sjieak with th^ highest 
re-pect of this good old man. It was iu tho winter of 1786-87, while 
still attending Dr. Adam’s clans, that JL-ffray, then a buy in his four- 
tceuth year, saw the port Bums. He was walking along the High- 
strt ot, when ho was attracted by the appearance of a man ou the 
pavement, who, fnun his dress aud manner, seemed to be £1*0111 ilio 
country, but iu wliosc looks otherwise there was sonietbiug uncommon. 
It was Burns, then 011 his first visit to Edinburgh; and as “the little 
black fedow ” was gazing at him, some ouo standing at a shop-door 
near said to Iutu “ Ay, laddie, you may wcel look at that man ; that’s 
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Uobcrl r>uras!" Joflfrcy never saw Rurue again; but be used to 
ilwell with pleaHurc on the incident. 

lu tbo winter of 17 S 7 , Jellrey (his motlirr being then just dead) was 
Heiit to the University of (Jhisgow; IiIk fath**!' fur nomo reason or other 
j»refciriiig that university to tlic University of Edinburgh. Hero he 
atteuiied the Greek classes under Young, the logic eliiss uuiler .hirdiiic 
(then reCiUitly a]>|ioiiited, hut already' with Hoiiietlung of that repula^ 
tion as a teacjier which he aCterwards luaiutained and incrcuised), and 
the moral )>hi 1 oHO)djy class, tlnui taught by a IVofessor Arthur, the 
sneeussor of the pliilosopher Reid. That he did not also attend the 
liiw i:la.sH, tlien tauglit by the able and specuhitivc Millar, is af:couutod 
for by the fact that his father, who was a strict anil rather glootay 
man, was a bigoted Tory, and likely to rcgiu’d tlic tcacliing of a Whig 
like j^lillar ivitli siispieiou. tleilrey's clikss- fellows at Glasgow roincni' 
bered him iiftorwaids as being tliere one of tho elevcn*st of the 
younger siiidoiits, somewhat “petulant*’ iu his inaiiiicrs, and coiispieu- 
oiis for a little black inuusbiche which lie persisted in wearing on his 
upper li]) ill a}>ito of rcuionstrance and ridicuh*. It was in the 
df.biit.ing societi(‘H of tlio college however that he ilrst broke on his 
companions of tliat day in tho full di^phiy of liU superiority, lie 
was (weii tlifii a iluont and rapid siieakor, a ready and ingenious writer, 
nnd a luorcilf.'^s critic of tljo essays and opinions of others. It was at 
this time fdso that lie coniuienced the laibit. of serious and versatile 
rending, and of note-taking and essay writing for the purposes of 
priviite culture. This liabit he kept up assiduously after his removal 
iVoin diiBgow back to Edinburgh in tlu‘ year In his little room 

in liis fathers hoiiso in the Lawnmarkc^t, he read and wrote conti- 
nually, fdling <|uireH of manuscript with notes and abstracts from hooks 
and inisccllaiieoLis dissfii-iations of his own. Jlis biographer Loril 
Cock burn gives a list of lil ditlcreut manuscript e^»say^; on literary and 
metapliysicul topics, all written by him bf tween November 178 y and 
March 17yd. About tlic same time he attended the Scotch law and the 
civil law classes in the University of Kdinbnrgli. In 17 yl he went to 
(,>uecii’s (College, Oxford, iiiUmding to complete Ids studies tliere. 
Wiiilf. at Oxford ho was very' solitary and melancholy ; he disliked the 
place*; and after nine iiionths was overjoyed to leave it “Except 
praying and flrinking,” he wrote to a friend during liis stay at Oxford, 
** I see nothing that it is pH.-^sibU* to se<[uiro in this place." On his 
return 1 o Erliiibmv.li in *1013’ 171 )-, his friends found that his stay at 
Oxford liad altered liim in at least one tliiug : he nt»w no loiigiT 
spoke in his fornit r n.ituial iScotch accent, but in a sharp, and, as 
some tiiought it, an aflcettul liiiglish style of pronunciation. “tUffrey',” 
l.ord Holland used afior wards to say, '‘had lo.di liis broad Scotch at 
Oxforrl, but Ilf had gained only the narrow English.” Very soon 
however Ins frj 4 ‘uds, who know his real intellectual force and the gonial 
goetlnC''s of his h<?a.rl, heearm* roconeile<l to his new style of h pooch ; 
aiul i.oril (.'ockburn certifies that to his latest years, .b il'rey hatl never 
leally fori-otf (Mi Iiis native Doric, but could talk broad Scotch, and 
mimic even the |)roviiieial flialecis of hi.s countryiiion wlicm ho cImhc. 
ill* had a strong relish, too, for Scottish aiKtedutes and humoiirK. For 
:: whih* after his return from Oxford, it seemed niicertaiii whether he 
might Tfot he called upon by hi.s father to give u]> the law and beeojne 
a. niei’ehant ; but the legal fjrtdessioii was at la.^t definitely resolved i»ii. 
Ill .I 7 y:l-y'l he again atlcnded tlie law elasscs of IMiiiburgh b'niversity 
under I’rofessors lliuno and Wyld, as also the cla.ss of hi.'^lory under 
Alexaudi*!* ^l\tler. Strange to say, he did not atleiul .Diigald Stewart 
— Stewart’s Whigci.sni being an objection in hii fathiu’s eyes. On 
the 1 2 th of Dceeinher 171 * 2 , lie became a nieiuber of tlie famoua 
Speculative Socii'ly, lluMi at the lieight of its fame; and hero Ihj first 
forief.d till! acguaiiiiancc (J Scott and many other young m«*n of the 
I'Miuluirgh set, who afi.erwards rfi .^(4 to lii.'timjtiou as lawyers, literary 
iiHMi, and statestiicu. For sf.veral years .Teflrey was one of the orna- 
ments of this soi iety, reading essay.s in his turn, and figuring with 
])ceiiliar eclat in almost e\ery dtibato. ludc<*d, it used afterwards to 
bo said of.leilrcy, as well as of Jlorncr and ISroiigham, that never in 
thiMi* most glorious days did II103' speak ):eLt(;r than they did when 
young members *d' ilio iSpeculativc. Already in thcHC* debates, tlcfli’cy, 
dc.-'iiite the 'Diryisin of his father, was a ^^'hig of tlio kiuuiest and most 
jiroiiouiieed order. Meanwhile be continued his habits of variuus, 
tliougli desultory reading, and of iuccHsant compoKitiou in private 011 
all sorts of Kiibj(M-t.s. lie liail oven a dream at this time that lie was 
born to be a poet; ami lie wrote, his biographer tells ns, a great quan- 
tity of vtM'se. Of this ver-rc, Uord (.'oekbiiru says, from inspection, 
that though vi(*wed as niciu literary praetiee it is ratlier respectable,” 
it could never have been accepted a-s jioetry. lie adds that in one 
constitutii.iiial quality of the poet, J cll'rey was certainly highly endowed 
*^the love of external nature and tlui delicht in beautiful scenery. 
On tlie IGth of December ITIM, Jelfrey was Ciilled to tho Scottish liar. 
It wiiB tho time when Scotland was politically stagnant under the 
ao'callcd Duiidas reign ; when tlie w'hole country was managed by cor- 
ruption and patroijsgo ; when such a thing »s the free expression of 
political opinion bv meetings or through the press was unknown ; when 
thn^o-fonrths of the entire million and a half \vht> then eoiistitiited the 
population of Sci>Uand were Tories, at th** absolute bidding of Duudas; 
and wliLMi such few leailiiig Whig.-, as ihcM***- Wfre in Sc4itlaiid v,’«-re 
chi'ily to bo found in J'kJinbnrgh, whenj th(;y wine watched and laid , 
under a kind of social bun. Uf tliesc Whigs the mo>t zealous wor^ 
lawyera, bold enough to avow their principles even at the expeuBo of 
JilOC. niY. VOU TII. 




hostility of tho Bench, and the loss of ull hope of preferment. 
The parly however was increasing; and year after year young lawyers 
ot talent weitj attaoliing iheniselves to it. Among these young Whig 
I lawyers, beiitiug tlieir heels idly in the I*ai'lianieiit House with no 
I chaiico of briets, an'i amusing thouiselvcs by social meetings at each 
j other s lodgiin!s and by essnys and (h>l>ate.M in tho Speculative, Jeffrey 
j was ooiib ssedly on»' of the chief, if not f/ie chief. 11 is prospects of 
i practice were so siruill that for a time he liiul ample leisure for reading 
j and literature. Ibi began to eoutiihiite to the ' Monthly Review ' and 
. other ]>orioiliealH ; and ttiraiime cotiteiu] dated the pursuit uf literatuiv 
pruft^ssionnll^^ In ISOU-I be atteuiled I.higidd Stewart's lectures ou 
political eeouom^^ At last, in Novombor his talents a^a pleader 
had procured him aii income verging upon 100/. a year; and on this, 
with what otlier resources lie had, he ventured to nnirry his second 
cousin, Catherine Wilson, of St. Andrews. Tlie young couple took up 
their resideiiee in a luodestly furnished third story of tlie house 
No, IS, Bucclcugh-place ; and it was here, at a convivial mei ting of 
.lefli-ey, Sidney Smith, Horner, and Brougham, that the * Edinburgh 
Review* was pr(»jocte;l. Smith w.‘w the orii.-iii!itor of the iiha, hut 
the others iiii mediately roncurmi, and (Constable, a rising books'dlcr, 
Iwame tho publisiier. The lirst uutnber of the new joiiniul saw tlie. 
light on the lOLij of October 1802 ; that iiuuiber and two more \Yert^ 

I cditetl by Smith ; but, on Smith’s return to London, tho entire manage- 
ment devolved on Jeffnw. 

The great fact in .lellVey'B lift*, and that which makes his name 
memorable in the literary history of Britain, is that, for a period of 
twenty-six years (liS 0 "i- 182 y) he wiis tins editor of, and oim of the prin- 
cipal cKintrilmtors to, the • Ediiiluirgh lioview.’ With the history of 
that journal, his career is identified, and it became what it was under 
Ills hands. To use .Jeffrey's own phrase, it stood on two logs — tin*, one 
leg being tho criticism of current literature; the other being Whig 
politics. Both a.s a literary* critic and a.s a politician, .Jeffrey was the 
soul of Ihe ‘ Review.* To eiiumerate his artichis in both capacities ; to 
estimate the vast iiillueiicc exerted by the ‘Review,* during his manage- 
meat, on tho contemporary literature and eoutempor iry ])oliticB of 
Britain ; to revive the numeroiirt controversies both literary and 
political, in wdiich tho ‘ R* vi(iW ' was engaged ; or to reconsider tho 
right and the wrong of its literary judgiiierits, in particiihir, on the 
distinguished poets of the period, hucIi as Scott, Byron, Southey, 
Uoleridge, Word.s\voj*th, Ac., is here iiiUKJcessary. All this belongs to 
the well-known liLei*ary history of the first tpiarter of the present 
century. SufJiee it to say that Jeffrey's honesty in the. exprcsHioii of 
his opinions was never doubti'd; and thnt, wh(.n‘R ho was wrong, it was 
because his judgments, though honestly given, were liniiteil 1*3' tho 
e.«seutial nature of his own intellect. As a literary critic, he proeeeilod 
uu what has been (*al)ed “tlie beauty and blemish" principle of 
reviewing; that it was his regular iiabit first to state in clear, 
sharp, opinionative language what lie considered the beauties*' of a 
poem or other work, and then, a iiecussary drawback, to aiiprmd a 
list of the blcniislies.” And, nithongh, in following this method, he 
uinlouhtedly remaim d (•.onstitutionall3' insensible to tliM bigber poetry 
of Wordsworth and his kiiidrcil eouBociutes, ho nmiuestionably exor- 
cised a healthy influence* on the many by his chnstiHement-f. Where 
he prarsrn], he firaJsed heartily; and it is to iiis enslit that, if iiis 
negative judgmi'iits have not been alwa3'B ratifit-d, Iiis favourable 
decision.s generally have. In politics there is now less question as to 
the value of Jiis JiifliKmco in promoting wliat was on the whole good 
and useful. Ho was niiilbrmly on tlie side ot progn^ss and inqu'ovc- 
Tiieiit; nnd, though he never was a Democrat, nor what would now be 
ieriiied a Radical, but only a moderate Whig, his lighting, in his earliec 
da3’H, was uniformly uphill, Jt is signilittant of tho adaptatifUi of hit 
writiugs, both literary and political, to tho ]iurpo.ses of rapi<l immediate 
effi'ct, that, when a selection of his eHsaya from the ‘ J<idiiiburgh Re- 
view ’ was published in four volumes in the work di«I not take, 

such rank in our periiiaueiit literature as has Isreu accorded to the 
similar collections of tho essays of Macaulay, Sidney SmltJ), Carlyle, 
and others. 

To return to .Jeffre3''B life, .npavt from the 'Review:* his professional 
]>ra(!tieo rapidly ineri-asi-d, as Id.; jmwerH as a lawyer found oppor- 
tunities uf displaying th(;iiisi']v>'.s. In soiiiR reqieets wmis without a 
rival at tlie JScottish bar eiuiibinin.: good kimwlcdgo of law with 
.singul.-ir persjdeuily and ingenuity, and a rajiid, fluent, and brilliant 
style of ebi(|ueiice. Ah a speaker lie vv;ih .so rapid that once, at Glasgow, 
the defendant in a libel case, wiierc he was coiidiicling the prosecution, 
after listening to ids torror.t of words, declared that, by calculation 
with his watch, ‘‘that mar. had actually spoken the English language 
twice over in three hours.'* Joilrey's triumphs as a pleader, both ia 
criminal and civil cases, were mimerous; but nowhere was lie moro 
successful, or more in his element, than at the bar of the General 
Assembly of Dm Scottish Church, at its annual ]neetiDg.s in May, wheu 
hii was nsiially retained in important ecclej-iastical caatrs. With his 
gradual iiicroMRo c>f j»raetice his wealth increased correspondingly, till 
at l ist he was in the receijtt of a haudsoxiio annual income. But hia 
%vire did not live to share the full fhi.sh either of his fame or his 
fortune; slu- di«'d in ISOu : and it was while ho was 011 a visit to 
Loiitlon in to disiract lii.4 mind from this calamity, that the 

Jamuiis ‘leadle-sH* duel between Jeffrey au<l Moore took jilace at Chalk 
Farm— occasioned by Jeffrey's notice of Moore's early poetry, and 
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immortaliflttd })y RyrcMrH rcf*reiico to it in liis ‘English Hanlg anti 
Scotch Reviewer^.' 15yri»iJ, Mt>ortt, nii«i .lelli-ey v\cru all afterwartlH the 
beat of frieiidH; mnl b »tli llm l and tlie Hiitirc wcrct lau^het.] over 
amonf;' tlumi. With S;ott also, iiotuithHt.'iiKliijg that thi-ir original 
political dilJ<‘rt‘iJc» H w«?rc nouicwhat iulcriKificd liy Scott’a KC(!ea»'ioii 
from the * Kdinhurgh Review ’ to aid in founding the ‘Quarterly’ in 
J^09, Jelfrey aiw«\H reuiaiiied on teniiH of jierHomil friendship ; and 
nowhere were Scott'a iiovela more cordially welcomed and praised 
than ill the * Edinburgh/ At length, after reuiaioiug a widower eight 
years, .lelfrcy married again. His aecuiid wife wns an American lady. 
Miss Charlotte Wilkes, the daughter of Mr. Gharlea Wilkea of New 
York, and the grand-niece of Wilkes the notorious politicisiu. ITo had 
met this lady during a visit of her family to 1 Britain ; uiid, in order to 
marry her, he uiulertook a voyage to America in 181o. During his 
brief stay in America, he saw some of tint most inip<irtaut men in the 
United States, and formed an uct|iiuiutaucc with American society and 
Ainericiiii institutions. After Ids return, he and his wife resided for 
some time in the new town of Kdintairgh ; hut uiiiinatf'ly he removed 
to Craiucrouk, a beautiful little projierty at tlie foot of the Corstor- 
phine Hills, about two miles from Kdinhiirgh, the old turretod 
mansion of which, and the wcnided groiinds, wfire niiich improved by 
him ill Biihseinient years, ’riie vieinily of the place to Kdinhnrgh 
mado it perfectly convenient for li is professional engagements; and 
till the time of his death he hero received as his guests his professional 
and other friends, and all strangers of distiiictiiui who visited J'idin- 
burgh. 'J'he elegant hosjiitalities of Cruigerook were proverbial ; ainl 
the house and grounds retain their a^snciiitious with Jellrey, as 
Abhotsfortl is sissocialed with the name of Scott. Here Motire sang 
Ills BuiiL'K under the roof of his rornier adversary; and liere, iti later 
days, Dickens foruiod that ac<]iniintance witli the veiierabio critic 
w'hich ripened into so strong a friend.'^hifi. 

Jn the y cm* DSlil, Jell'rev was elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. Whig jiulitics were by this time in the ascen<lant in 
^cutJaud; and Jotfrey, ns the Whig leader, took his part in the public* 
iijiretingH and other ilcmoiisiraiions which Jiorahlod the approach of 
the <'ra of Reform. Having been chosen Dean of the h’aculty of 
Advocates in lh2h, lie ilecnied this oilice incofrijiatlhle with the editor- 
ship of tlio * Jleview,’ which accordingly ho resigned into the hands of 
Mr. NapitMV He still took an hit' rest in the ‘ Review ‘ however ; and 
at a considerably later period, when his non in-law, Mr. Eiupson, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Napier as editor, it was hi-« delight to revise proofs ai:d 
correct articles, as his son-in- law' *8 d«']>uty. Jn the mtauitiine however 
he had [lassed through new phanes of his life, lii he was elected 

a iriomhi-r of the first parlianient of William IV., being returned fur 
the Rertli, Korfar. and J Hiudee district of burghs. In March ls;51 In- 
w*as uiisealeil on petition, hut was IniinediaU'ly ret.nrne«l again by 
Kiirl h'itzwilliaiii lor the borough of Malloii. He I'cpre.scutttd thi-i 
borough till liN.S’J, taking part in the Reforin debates; and in the end 
of that year ho was rt:turiied to the iirst ndorined paiiiamoiit fur the 
city of Kdiidiurgh, along with Mr. Ahrivniniby, the speaker (now Lord 
Dunfermliin^). Ho remained in parliament till and was Lord 

Advocate of Scotland under the tirey govi rniiieiit. Mis ]>ar1ianientary 
success however did not answer the expectations that Jiad been roriiied 
from his fanie as a critic and a fureiir^io orator; and ho seems himself 
to have welcomed the change when, in ]^ol, ho was raised to a vacant 
judgeship on the Scottish tieiieh, and so relieved iVoin the cares of 
])arliament. Scottish judges have the courtesy-title of ‘ijord;* and 
lieuco tJeliroy was thereafter distinguished as Lord Jtdlrey, though 
still legally only Franeis Joflrey, As a judge, he lia.»l a veiy high 

reput.itioii fur houndnes.^, coiis^ciciitioiisness, and rapidity. Hu was 
noted for a liahil of intorrupting jiloaders when they wuiidon^d, so as 
to bring them hack to the point ; and so long ns lie was in the second 
division more ImsinesM was sent before hiin than before any other 
judge. Mo continued in tlie di>char»:e of his duty almost to the last, 
dying in his seventy st?vciilh year, after a short illness, at Craigerook, 
on the t2(5th of January iSott. In the relations of private life. Lord 
Jellre^'' was a singularly alTi-ctionato and amiable man, soft-hearted to 
a degrt*e which surprised those who, till tln-y khw him, had figured 
him only as a sharp and severe critic. A. ^cry genial inqireHiiioii uf 
him in this respect is to be gathered from the ^elections from his 
corrtispondeiiee published by bis friend Lord Cockhurn, as an appendix 
to his Riography, in 18ij2. 

JEllOAilAZ, the elder, A\'aB the sou of Jehu, and succeeded his 
father on the throne of Israel in if.L. 807. Ho reigned scvouteeii years, 
with little. (TCMiit to himsilf or advantage to hU ])cople; for he followed 
the idolatry of Ids father, and IiIm country was ravaged by Hazacl, king 
of Syria, He however repented of his sins, and was saved from utter 
ruin, though he W'us reilinasl so low as to have hut “lifby horsemen, 
and ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen; for the King of Syria 
had destroyed them, and had made them like the dus^t by thrashing/’ 
His reign was prolonged however till when ho died, iUid was 

succeeded by tloash. 

JEHOAHAZ, the younger, also called Shallnin, was king of Judah, 
and the sou of Josiah. After the death of hi'* father in battle 
against Pliaraoh-Necho, at Ksdraelun, Jt-lnmhaz, at the ago of twenty- 
three, assuined the crown, to the [irejuilieu of his eider brother, 
^iakitii. Necho, displeased with this assuniption, ** put him down 
in Jerusalem,” i'etteicd him, and sent him prisoner to Egypt, li^ere j 


lie died, having reigned only throe months. He was succeodod by 
Jell oink ini, 

JEHdIAKIM, to which his name had bcou changoil from EUakitn 
by Pliaraoh-Necho as a tiiiirk of subjection, succeeded his brother in 
* n.c. GO’^, and paid a hundrod tah-nts of silver and a talent of gold 
’ which Neclio bad demanded as a imiiishmciit on the country fur 
; having cliostm .lelioahaz, Jehoiakim was twenty-five when he 
began to reign, and pursued the idolatrous courses of his prede- 
cessors, tliough solemnly warm'd by the prophet Jeremiah, whom he 
persecuted, and Avould have put to death, but that he had powerful 
proLtcLors. In the first year of his reign Nebiichadnc/.zar liad con- 
fj tiered the Egyjitians, and Jehoiakim had to transfer his allegiance to 
the Rahyloiiiaiis. In the fourth year Pharaoh-Necho again tried his 
fortune against Nebuchadnf'zzar, hut was thoroughly beaten at I'arclie- 
mish. Jehoiakim, encouraged by the atteinjit of Nt^oho, hinl with- 
drawn from his allegiance to the liabyloiiiaiis, but on the defeat of the 
Egyptians found himself exposed and defoneelcss to the anger of 
Nehuchadnezzar. The conqueror besieged .Jerusalem, and t*ook it, 
but behaved with extreme moderation. Hti allowed tlehuiakim to 
retain the throne, but plundered the temple of all its golden orna- 
ments, which he removed to Rabylou, tugt^ther with corlaiii persons 
as hostages, among whom was tins fiituns projdiet DanieL This is 
usually taken as the commcuccmcnt of tlie seventy ytjars of Bah^'- 
loiiian captivity. tlehoiakim however continued his impious and 
tyrannical government, ” filling .lerusaleiii with innocent blood,” and 
sla3*uig the ]>rophct Urijah, who forcitold tln^ coming culumitlcs of 
thiduh and .lerusalem, and causing his body ti» be cast into the graves 
of the common ptiofile. Jehoiakiui reigned allogelhfr eleven ^^cars, 
when, for .some otlrnce, Nefmciiadiirz/.iir acaiii attacked him, and 
“hound him in fetUTs to earr^' him to Rahvloii hut it is .su|>pused 
that lie died hi Jonisulcm before this C(.»uld be carrie.d into elfect, and 
that, uccoi'iliiig to the prophecy' of Jeremiah, hit was “ bui'ieii with the 
burial of an ass. drawn and east forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem,'’ 
ili‘ was succeeded h^' Jehoiakiu. 

.1 E H O I A K I N, otherwise J lOCK) X I ATI, was eight eon year.-* of age 
when he sueee* ded his f.itlmr in h'JT (2 Kiiics, xxiv ; iti 2 i^hrou. 
xxxvi. it is emd ciglit 3 'eiir 6 old). He reigned three inontliH and Leu 
days, “and did that which was evil in tin* sight of the Lonl." .lerii- 
Hideni was again besieged and taken by N'el»uchadue/.zar, wdio carried 
him away^ pri-ouer to Jlabvlom with all Iho trea-nre from the temple 
aijcl piihicc which he could collect, iho princits and “men of valour,*' 
and all that “ were strong and apt for war.” Among these caiitives 
was Ezekitd, the future ]»ro])het. Ho llieu mado Matiaiiiali, his 
brother, king of •ludah, cii:iiiging liis name to Zodokiah, under whom 
Jerusatciii was again taken, and the reinaindm' of tlio nation carried 
into c!i}>tivitv. Jehoiiikin passed a long lif«t in rialiylun. and in the 
thirty-seven til year of his inijirisoniiient I’vil-inerodaeh, then king of 
R.ihylon, released him from prison, and “set Ids throne above tho 
throne of tlie kings tliat wen: with him in Rahylou, ’ with an allowance 
“ for v\o.ry day all tho d.-iys of his life.” 

JEIh)RAM, or tIOK.NM, king of Isra*'!. was the son of Ahali, and 
succeeded li is brother Aha/.iah in Ji.e. '.•o'/. Ho contiuuod tho iii-iti- 
tiitioiis of Jeroho;nn, hut he fh'stroyi'd tho image'! of Raid and all the 
gro.-HiT idolatries. The Moabite.^, who had been tributary to Israel, 
revolted, and Jehuraui suuglit the asdstanct* of Ji ho.-.hiV)ihari of .liidah 
to subdue them. Gii advaiieing into the conntiy the Hi‘m\' was 
distressed for water, and tho kings sought the advice and aS'^isiaiicc of 
the prophet JiLlii-ha, who predicted a iniraeiiloin supply of water, and 
the defeat of tho Moabites. 'J'his took place; tht‘ cities were hi-ateu 
down, and the lands devastated. Shortly' afterwards Israil w'as 
attacked bj^ tho Syrians, hut tho storm was diverted by the miraim- 
loiiH iuterjiositioii of Elisha. Again the tSyriaus umlcr Rcii-hadad 
invaded iM-ael, and besieged Samaria, whieli sullered the most iuleuso 
severities of fainiue. and Avas reduced to the most revolting extremities. 
A iiiiraele, lus foretold by Elisha, again saved them. A ]>anie terror 
.seized the host, w'ho (h^diu the night, leaving almudanco of jirovisiouH, 
their leiiks, hurst's, and everything, and ‘Mled for tht ir lilo.” Jehoraiii 
eoeins to have felt some gratitude ; lie inquired a.-; to “ nil the groat 
ihimr.M iliat Elisha had done;” and ho rcstoroil her lauds to tho 
Slmiiamikt woman who, bcin viug J^liisha’s jirophocy of tho fainino, 
liad left the couiitiy, ainl was now iv.turziod. JClatcd with his Biicce.sH he 
allied himself with .Mmziah, king of tliidah, to recover Rauioth-Gilead 
from the Byriain;, whose sovereign now was Hazael, avIio had iiiur- 
derod his pivilecesHor, as 1‘oretold by Elislin. Boibro this fiiuce 
Jehoram was Avuunded by an arrow, and Avithdrew to Jezreel with 
his nephew Aluiziali in order to be cured, leaving the siege to bo 
conducted by Jehu. While recovering Jehu had been conspinug 
against him, and advanced to Jezrocl with a liirge armed force. The 
two kings went to meet him, and, in the field of Naboth, Jehoram, 
discovering tho hostile designs of Jehu, turned his chariot and flod, 
hut was killed by an arrow shot by Jehu, and Aliaziah escaped with 
ililliculty. Jehu thus attained the throne in HUD n.c. 

JKIIURAM, or JORAM, king of Judah, was the son of Jeho- 
shaphat, and aseruded the throne in the. thirty-second year of his ago 
ill ]i.c. h04. He had been niarried in his twentieth year to Athaliah, 
tlio daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and this union was productive of 
the most evil contnequences. Thu first act of his reign was to put to 
deatli all his brethren, whom his father had well provided for; and 
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alpo divers of the princes of isrtitl. These murdcre were most | 
prc»hahJy coinniittt'fl in order to avoid their op])Ositiou to his next i 
nieasurt*, the adoption ot the grossest idoisitry, and the coni polling of . 
his Mihjecits to I'ollow his example. A writing from Elijah (who had > 
been jnevioiisly translutofl) was yirudiiced to warn him of the evihs 
ivhicli would tollow frorii his courses, but in vuin. 'Jhc E.domitcs 
revolteil, and jK'rmaneiitly ll.rciv oil’ tlnii' dcpcndtiiee on Judah; the 
riiilistiiies, aided by tlie Aiahiuiis, invaded his kiugduin, ravaged 
tlie countiy, plundered his pala(.'<% and carrit d o/T‘ his wives and ail 
his children but one ; ii ydagiic w’as inflicted upon his ]ieoplc ; and 
after a disgra(;eful reign of e-i|:ht years, during the Jas^t two of which 
he was aulUTing from a painful and iiieurablo disesise, he died, and 
was Fuetreedcal by his son Ahaziah. 

JKliOSH AIM lA'r, king oi J iididi, succcJcd bis lather Asa in n.c. 
yUU, when he was thirty-live 3»earH old. tie was an able and pious 
prince, wlio governed his people W'eJl, maintained the worship of the 
tnn^ (lod, refornual abuses wherever they had e.ri*i»t in, oidercd the 
laws to be i)ji]iai'tiall 3 ’ administered, and saw his people j)ro.-iH*rous 
and contented, lie eoiisLriieU.d rortrtJ.^.'OS, pus^eb;^ed great inilitaiy 
ies<»urces (the Ki:ri])tures state men were enridled as 

soldiers), and Edom, I'hilihtia, and Arabia paid Id in tribute. He had 
*' richci- and honours in abundani-.e,’' when, unfortiinutid^' for him, he 
was induced lo enter into an aliiane** with Ah.ab tif Israel, cimontiiig 
till- iininn by a marriage of his son with Aluibs daughUr. Jehu- 
sljaphat’s rca.«ons for this alliance were jirobably the wi.sli to slivngthiii 
the roUccti\e .lewhh mtlion againt-t its I'oreign neighbours, and to 
wean tin* l.-raelites from their idolatry ; but he failtsii in both, having 
overlooked the extj’i me wiekedin s-s oJ' his ally. To promote the iln-t 
oi he jiiiiii-tl Aiiab in an attack on Ihiiiiotii-Hilcad, then in po.s- 
.■c.-sioii of the Syrians ; but Aliab was slnin, the army disjiersed, ami 
,leljosh;L])h:ib returned to .ienii-alein to pursue lii.^ previmi.s pi'act fid 
and Imiionrable i.oui.';e of life. 'J'ho di.sastcr before iJamotb-Uilcail 
appears to liave encouraged tiie. Aloabites and AnimoniLes to in bel ; 
hut •leho.-liaphat, after a M.'icmn fast, and jii’ny* r, \\ as delivered from 
lids i^lanper by tin? eiicnd«..s' ii<«-t iMmiug tlicir arms agaiiut eacii 
f^tlnr, .-(» that whc;n the Helnew army ii)>proaclied them the wiider- 
was ill iiiid CO \ eied with and llic soldiers wire time dajv 

colhetlng the \alu:ib]e spoil, which was more than could be taki n 
away. Jehc'shapliat inailc a soh niii I liaid;sgiving for this deliverance; 
but, ihoiJ^h lie had Vicen watued a propiiet after his alliance wilJi 
Aliab of the anger of the Lord for lielping the niigodly. he yet coii- 
liuiied his Iiieuilsliip t .• Aha/.iali, in conji.uelion wi(.h whom he einlt'a- 
votiivd to lestore tin tiallie uu the Ked »Seu. IShips were laiill at 
li/ion-t ieber, at the head id' the I'danilic Clidf; but, as a prophet had 
foretold, they were wrecked t-oon aftci- leaving the jtoil. Ahuziah 
would liavc renew eil tlie atteinjit, but Ji h<»si:aplmt ivfu.-ed. The. next 
event of Lis rcirii was joining with Jehoram ill an ( xpcdiiioii against 
llie Moahiti-.'-', the sMcce H of which is to be as-cribed to Jehosiiajdnil 
; JkjioIia M |. Mioilly Siller thi.s lie died, Iiaving reigned tweiit^-live 
3'ears. siiiil w’.n.^ ,siic?cetv.led b^' Ids .^on .Itdinnini. 

Jl'dllj was not ot the. I'liysd fiuiidy, but si eomniaiidcr in the army 
of ilchonu.i king of Israel, the soij of Ahsib siud tle/obel. He was eoii- 
Hccisited king b^' one of tlio pi'opliet.s .sent by Klislia jii i;.i;. 
Immedisitely on Ids eoiisi ci a1 ion I.e W'sns sicknowlei ig‘ ;d by the esiplaiij.'< 
of tlie sirmy, and proceeded at once to attack Jelioraiii, who lay ill of 
the wounds rneived in battle against llazaci king of Syria. Jehu 
.^hot JeJiia'ani With an arrow froiii his own bow, and ordered him lo be 
east into the lie.ld of iS'uboLli. Jezebel was cast from an upper 
window and killed, the dogs devouring lier as had been foretold, lie 
idsu eaii-ed soviMity of Aliati's eliildieu to be behiMilod, snni forty-tw'o 
!.>rothers of Ahciziah king of Jiidali, Jii.->tifyiug himself h^' tiie coiiimsiiid 
of ElisLsu 1 le also di slroyctl lusin^' of liie worshippers of I'lual, but 
though lii.s /.eal was ardent it wa.s not coiisistc.nt, for he ado]ited the 
rtdigious poliey of fleroboam, in order ]irobabl3' to keep hiiiiself inde- 
pendent of tiudah. Jn the. latter day.s of •IciiU the proviiiees beyomi 
tlie tloi'di-.ii were wn-i-stcd fiuiii idni by Hazael king of S_\ria, ami he. 
died ill J;.i'. in the twi nty-cij^lith year of hi.-* reign. The nanic of 
Jihii oeeiii'.s more Man oiiec on the iiionunients di>eoveriil by .Mr. 
Layard at Nineveh, and on one in eunm eliou W'it.li that of llazai-l ; a.s 
Jeiiii the son i>l Oini'i (th:iL is, of the house or i'amiiy of t>niri), the name 
is on an obelis.k bri>uglit from Nineveh anil now in the ihitish 
AluBcum. 

*JhLLA(:iIHMI Vt»N IJl'ZIM, JMSKIMf, EUElirKUil (Laron), 
1km of Croatia, wa.s born Uctolier 10, i ■>(»!, at reterwardeiii, in 
Austrian bluvuida. His father wa.s a general in the Austrian service, 
W'liu served ill the war.? of the Kivnch Ktivolutioii, and died in l^fHt 
Jcllachich was educated at Vicuna, in the military academy cullcil 
tho I'hoi'eFiuni, and in l^l'd entered the Aiisriiau army ns a sub- lieu- 
tenant. in he wua a lieutenant in the SIrd Jh'ugoou regiment, 
and circulated a volume of poems ainoug Jiis frieiius and fellow 
ollicers. In IhJO he wa.s appointial to tho cuiumaml of one of the 
frontier reginunts of iluhius, with wliich be served four yeur.j in 
Italy. In lha7 he U caino u major of infantry, lie was afterwards 
appointed lieiiti nuut-coloiiel in ihc l.st l>anat frontier regiment, ami 
in J b4l2 became the colonel. Some time afti-r the Ereuch lievoliitioii 
of March .Ii54.b, when the Hungarians had obtained the restitution of 
their parliament and other popular rights, the court of Vienna, 
hndieg its power diminished, sccrttly incited the Croats, Dalmatians, 


and Servians, to makt* war on the Hungarians. The Croats sent a depu- 
tation to Vienna with the reijitest that JoJJachich might he appointed 
their ban, or military coinmander-iii-chief. The empei'or granted 
their request, ami tin- Ihm JelLichich forthwith eollicted an army of 
about 4f,U00 men, partly irregulars, but well aruicd, well appointed, 
ami with plenty of artilleiy and ainTuuiiitioii, and also reinforced by 
the aiulition of a couriiiloiublc body of Austrian regular troops from 
Styria. With this army ilcllauhich crossed the llriive at Zegrad on 
the l>th of September IS-iS. ilellnchich himself advanced with a 
cor]}s of ir*, Out) men lij- Ivanisa along the Fouthcni shores of tho 

I'lutteii Lake to SiuUik. A battle was fought on tho 2l*th of Sep- 
tmuber, and Jcllachich was dcfuiitod. An aruiislice was granted at 
his request, which he employed in making gooil his retreat by night 
from Weisst uburg to Kaab. He thus traiisl erred the lino of his ope- 
ratioii.« Lo the high-road to A'ieuna, leaving his rear-guard iimler 
(.Icuoral Koth in a situation which coiiqiclleil him to surrender to 
the Hungarians. Jcllachich having collected tugeiher the best of 
hi.s iroop.s, placed the whole, ainoiintiiig to 1>s,uU0 men, at tho 
disposal of Triiice Wimiibchgratz, who was then besieging Vienna, 
which was ill ili<> pos.session of tho insurrection ists. Whim the 
Hungarians wore doieatt'd at Swechal, near Vicuna, the main body of 
the Austrian army was coiutuanch'd by •Icllacliich. Ho scrvi'd during 
the remaimler of the iJuiigariau war under llayiiau, who was 
eommaiKicr iu-cliief, but he did not on any occasion particularly 
iliKtiiiguish himself. His poems were reprinted in INol in a handsome 
dvo volume, with illiistrutitiiis, for the bcnclit of tiie Joilachicli 
1 111 alii 1 l''uiid at \ ionmu 

JKNNJdi, EJ»WAKI>, jM.D., w'as born in 17H>, at Herkeley', in 
HluucestcrKhirc, of which place his father w.is vicar. He w^iis educated 
at t*iivm:esti r, ami appreiiliccd to Air. J.Uillow, a surgeon at Sudbury. 
At the ciiiielusioii of lii.?uppreiitiee.ship he went lo liOmioii, and beeauio 
a pupil of John 1 iuntcu', with wdiom ho resided for two yearn while 
sillily iiig iiiedieiiio at Si. Heorge’s Hospital, and with wiiom his philo- 
sopliieal habits of mind and his love of natural hi?toiy procured him 
an iiiliiuate and lasiing frii*iidshij>. Ln 177-» ho ivtiiriiotl to his native 
\ illa;je, iuid practised as a .surgoou and apothecary till 17S>'J, when lio 
di icrminid to coidino himself to medieine, and obtained tho degree 
i»f Al.l). at St. Andrew w I'nivtusity. 

Hut the hislory of Jeuiicrs professional lifo is embudied in that of 
vaccination. While at Sudbury lie was surprised one day at Jieariiig 
a oouiitrywoinaii say that she eouM not take, tlie siiiullpox bccaiisu sho 
had had eow]>o.\ ; ami upon inquiry In* learned that It was a popular 
notion in that dislricl, that milkers who hud been iiiicctcd with a 
peculiar eruption whicli suinolimes occur I’ed on tho udder of the cow 
were com]»lelel3 ficeure agaimst the smallpox, 'riie iiiiidlcal iiieii of 
the district told him that the Hcc.iirity which it gave w'as not perfed; 
they hail 1 iiig kmiwii tlie opinion, ami it had been commuiiicaied to 
Sir Gi'org'? Hakei*, but he negieeled it as u popular error, tleiiner, 
during his pu])ilage, repeatiilly iiiiiitioiicd the facts, wliicli had from 
the lirsl made u deep im]»re.-v.ioii on him, to John Hunter, but cvcui h*! 
ii is rega riled lIiciu : and all to wliom the subject, was broached cisher 
slighted or ridieulni it. Jeiiner how'cver .still pursued it ; he fouud, 
when ill pi aetiee ai JJeikeley, tliat tlicrc were sonn* j'crsoiiH to whom 
it WMH iiiqmssible to gL\e sinaJJjiox l>y inoculation, and tiiat all thcHO 
liad had cowpox ; but that there w'* lu others avIjo hail hud eowpo.\, 
and who yet i<.eeived i-niallpox. This, afli r much labour, leil liini to 
tlie discovery that the cow wmh .‘^■nbjeet to a variety of i iuptious, of 
which one imly had tho jiower of guarding Iroiu smalLpo.\, uml that 
this (which he called tJic true cowjiox) could be elVeetually eomuiuni- 
catud to the niilkiTs at only one pirriod of its eomve. 

Jt was about 17^<' that tin- idea llr.-^t struck him that it might be 
pos.Mble to ju-opagate the cowpox, and with it the Hccurity from 
smallpox, lirsl Iroui the eow to the human body, ami thence Ji'oiii ouo 
person to another. In l7'i-'> ho caniud a drawing of the far-.nal dis- 
I’a-se, a.H seen on the hands of ndlker.s, to J.jOiiduji, and showed it lc» 
Hunter, t.'liiie, and othor.s; but still leuie would eitiier aK'ii.t or en- 
courage him ; .■‘e(rptii:i.-;iii or inliiode loel him e\ory whi-re, ami it was 
not. till i7’JG that he made the v*- <‘\permM nt. On the J-lLh ol 

.May a bo v, aged eight ycai'-", w'...s vae -ji-ate* 1 with matter Lakcii iioiii 
the hamis of a’lniikiiiaid ; he iM.-.-cd ihrougii liie disord. r iii a hatis- 
I’aefory maiinor, ami wa.s inueitlated lor ;-.iiiall|iox on the l.'.t ot iliily 
following willmiiti Llie le.'i.-'t elli-ut. .lenner ilieii i:iitero«l on an extisii- 
hive sene.s of experiment? ol tin saiiie kin<l, and in 1 i llS publisheil his 
lii'st memoir, * An JMiquiry inti' tho Laiiises and I'.ll'octs ol l.he \ ariolic 
Vaceime.' Jl i I Ua; gieatust interest, for tho evideuee in it seemed 
eonclusivo : yet iJn.* pracliei- met v. itii nppo.dtioii, a-s st viae rci it was 
unfair, and its suci e.si sceuicd uncertain till a y'ear had pa-ssed, wlieii 
ujAvarda of .«cveuly of the piincipal iiliysieiaii;: and surgeons in London 
signed a declaration of their entire. eunUdeiiee in it. An attempt was 
tin. n made to deprive tieuner of the merit ol* hi-.; discovery, but it 
signally failed, and seicntilic hmmurs Avt.re be^^tow't■d Upon him from 
all quarle!-.s. Nothing liow^evi r couhl induee him lo leave his native 
village, and all his eorri spoiideijce .show’s that th ■ luircKl benevolence, 
rutin r th:iu ambition, hail been the motive which aetiiatod all his 
lahouis. “Sliall 1,*’ he s:i.\b in a letter to a friend, “who, even in tho 
morning of my file, sought the lowly and seipu Hlered patha of lifo, 
the vadey and not the moiintiiiii shall 1, now iiiy evening is fast 
approaching, hold myself up au object for fortune and for fame ( 
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Aly fortune, vrith what flown iu from niy profegsioD, in amply Bufficicnt 
to gratify my wialion." Till tho hiHt day of his life, wLich torininated 
Budduuly ill he whs occupied in the moat anxioua labours to 

dilliise thtJ HilTHiitagoH of hit; iliwcovery both iit homo and abroad ; 
and he had the Haliol'actioii of knowing that vaccination had even then 
shed its blessings over every civilisod nation of the world, prolonging 
life, and preventing the ravages of tho most terrible scourge to which 
the liuman race wjui subject. 

Jeiiuers other works all evince the same patient and philosophical 
spirit which led him to his great discovery. The chief of them was 
a jiaper 'On the Natural History of the Cuckoo/ in which lie first 
described that bird’s habit of laying its eggs singly in tho lutsts of 
smaller species, to whom it leaves tlie oflico of iiicubatiou and of 
rearing the young one, which, when a few days old, acquires the sole 
pOMsession of the neat by the expulsion of its riglitful necupantH. 
Indeed bo gained so much credit 1)3^ this p!ij»er, that lie was recom- 
mendc^d not to send his account of vaeciiiutioii to the same 801:1013% 
lost it should injure the scicTitAiLc ropiiiatiun wliieh he had alroad3* 
obtained. 

The life of •leniicr lias bijcii -wnLlen by bis friend I>r. Ikiron of 
(jiloucester, in 2 vols. 8vo. Fivo uiodala have boon struck in bis 
lioiiour, of which tlin'C w'cre produced in C4orinan3*, and a statue is 
erca:t«;d to hiui in his native county. Ihit it is rcinarkablo ihat tho 
only public testimonials aw'arded b3* bis country to the man W'hose 
unaided intellect and industry have added more yenra to the lives of 
men than the iinifed labours of any century, with grants of lO.OOdZ. 
and 20,000/., which were voted to liiin by the House of Coinmous in 
3S02 and 1807. 

JiON V'NS, SOAME, born 1704, died 1787, enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in his lifetime from the bap]>y accident of uniting good 
birt.li and fortune with a creditable sharo of literary aecoinplishiiient 
and Huecim Ilia fainil,v iiroperty was at linttishaTn, near (lambridge; 
lie was educated at St. Jcihn's College ; eh'cted iiieiiibet* nf ]»arHatiit:nt 
f<ir the county in 1741 ; for the burongli i»f Dunwich in ITf/l ; for tlic 
tuwn «if Cambridge: in IT**], which la.st he rc'preseiilcd until hia wdth- 
dravKul from imblic life, in 17r>a be was made a lord of trade, and he 
held that ollice in pjiitc of political changes until its abolition in 1780, 
being a stead3’ supporter of jdl existing adniinistratioiiH. As a versifier 
be is elegant and 8pright]3' ; Houietimos rather free. His poems, which 
consist of ‘The Art of Huiiciiig,' 1728, and ‘ MiHCellanioH,' 1770, have 
found udmissinu into the second and third effitions of Johiison’s i*octs. 
Him prose work-s are— 1. ‘A free Iuc|iiit'y into the Nature and Urigiii 
<»f I'ivil/ 17r>(i. This uiisatisfuctfiry attempt to sol vt: one of the most 
difficult of moral problrnis was very ably and severely criticised bv 
T)r. .ioliiisoii in the 'Literary Maguzim-/ and this rehukc .Jen3'na seems 
never to have forgiven. (See .llimweirs ' Life,' under tho above year.) 
2. ‘ Vii'w of the Intormil Kvidenco of tlioCbristiaii Jbdigion,* 177fi, for 
the. divine origin of which ho argues from its utter variance with tlu: 
priiieiples of liiiinau reason. I'his was a curious ground for a friend 
to take; and though the book obtained much ]>raisi‘, tlierc were ii)an3'' 
also who re^artled it as the w*irk of a dir^gui.scd «5nem3\ This doe-. 
Hot soein to have becjii the case ; .Iciiyns, though oiicc a sceptic, was in 
the lalter jmrt of his life a ]>rofeased, and, as Loswell, wlm W'as no 
friend to him, believed, a hineere Christian. U. 1 M:-.8ertatious on various 
Hiihjects, 17x2. These are jiolitical and religious. ili.s pio.^c writings 
have obtained praise for elegance of st3do, art, shrewdness of remark, 
and uptiicHs of illustration; l>ut. Ids talent was hettor sailed for the 
lighter and more sliowy parts of litemture than for m< tji[»h3’sjt'H and 
eon trovers Kil lli« uJogy. He )niMblie<l some pieces not here mentioned. 
IJis woiks HI1; collected in four vols. 8vo, ITliO-yo, with a J^ife bv 
Mr. Cole. 

" JKKDAX, WILLIAM, was born at Kelso, in Kox burg ii shire, on 
April i(), 17i''2, a youngijr sou of a small proprietor, wIjo died in I7yi». 
.He was educated in one ol the Neottish puivuddul schools, "where he 
acquired some elas.sical and inatheiijatieal knowhalg*', al'terwariis im- 
proved under the care of Hr. Jiutherford, the author of the ‘ View of 
Aucient Ili.^tory.' It had been the wish of hi- lamily that he thould 
Hludy law nt lOdinburgh^ but he di'sii'cd to nu-k hi.s foitune in London, 
and was therefore, in ISUl, placed in tlio eoiuitiiig-lioiiHc of a West 
India merchant, at a salary of HO/, a 3*ear. ilc ]irovfd :in iuditfereni 
clerk, and in 1802 was removed to Edinburgh to stud3» law. T».» law 
he iippears to have paid as little alti ntioii as to cominen'o, and his 
time wuH passed in a sort of idle, tlioiigh not disci*editiible, di.M,si])atioii. 
He W'as fond of Booiot3% soiighl it, and was waleomed in it. it wuk 
found that the law would not unswor, so he returned to London, with 
slender ftuids and no settled purpose; got into doiit ; waa released by 
an uncle, a naval «iflieer, w ho t(»ok him on board his ship at PorUmouth, 
w ilt re he WU'. entert'd as Nurgiou's clerk. While hero one i»f hi.s ett'u- 
pious in v«TSif was ins- it- d 111 ii PoiWHiiioiith piqier; and this b») el.Ued 
him. that he borrowed moiu'3' to ie|iair again to London, to sei-k eiuphiy- 
nieut on n ]iewspa]>er, !l’bi« wiis m and h(j succeeded in getting 

an eiigagniiont on 11 newfc]»a]>er in wly started, called the ‘Aurora;' 
and ill a few years changed to the ‘ Pilot,* the ‘l*ost/ the ‘ I’lV.ss/ and 
the ‘Sun/ of which last he was editor for muiiy years ; and be also 
vrrotc for .'‘overal country newspapers, so that Lis time w'as fully 
occu])ioil, while his employment ]>roGured him many new and influen- 
tial nequaintnneos, both literary' and ]iolitical. Mr. Jordan’s best title 
to celebrity however, is the cBtablishment of the ‘ Literary Gazette,' 


the first successful attempt to popularise literature by moans of welb 
Gonsidered criticism, and to impart iutelKgeuce of a superior deserio- 
tion on the fine arts and science, issued at short intervals, and without 
any mixture of fiolitics or poloinics. it was ct>intnciiced in January 
1817; and that it, still subsists is a proof that it was well adapted to 
the wants and tastes of the time, and that it wns not iuefliciently con- 
dueled. All*. Jordan had commenced in tlie ‘ Sun ’ the giving of literary 
reviews, as distinguished from sliort notices, and this probabl3’ gave the 
notion of the ‘ Literary Gazette * to Air. Colbui-n, by w'bom it wjiseotn- 
meiiccd and published weekly, price; one shilling. Air. Jerdau began 
to contribute to it in tlie fifth number; and in July 1817 became its 
editor. In its early career many able contributors wore secin’Gd,muc)L 
interesting information dissoiiiiuatcd, and the undertaking gradually 
imi.spered, imd soon ttccamo a valuable |>roperty. Air. fleniau shortly 
after ol>tnined a share, and ultimately became the sole iirojirietor. 
Ji is not noces-ary to trace its pvogrcps, nor to enumerate the misfor- 
tuiiOK by which Mr. Jordan lost Goiisiderahle sums, and by which, in 
ISfiU, his eonnpctioii with the ‘ Literar3' \v:is terminated, 

His services to literature were however recuguised under the adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Aberdeen, when .a pen.don of Ihu guiiiuas a 3*0:11* 
wa.s gnmted to him from tin; i»en.sion fund ; and in l8jl a subscrijitjoii 
of iiearh' 700/. WM.S mi.sed for liiiii. 

In his ‘ Autobiogrnph3%’ ])uhliHhcd in lS,02-o*!l, Air. Jerdan ha.-* many 
lamentations on his ill reward fur all his iiterar3' lahours. In early lit<- 
he had been the associate of the Pollocks, Wilde, and others, wdiurosi* 
to great eminence in their respective 2>iir:juits ; and, ;in he tliinks hi-' 
talents w*ere then at least equal to theirs, he wonder.s that he lias not 
been (;t]ualJ3' BUoees.sfuI, mid adviRcs no one to depend upou literature a.* 
a means of support J»ut he forgets that ihe iiien whose example he 
quotes did not overlook nor : liun the uei;i:ss;iry ]>i*i.:liiniM:ir3' hiooiir. 
('oLild any other ]u*ofestiion hr.ve boon ado'pted w ith sueceSH u]ion so 
Hloiider a foundation as that uj>on which he ventured to Lemdou in 
1805' The * Autobiograpliy/ from ihe number of eminent characLi i. 
wdlh whom its iiutlior cam-^ into conlaet, euiit:iiu.s many iiiierti.-tin ^ 
jiartieulars, hut ilisplay.s very little of artistic arrangement, and much 
of (|ue.stjonahle taste. 

JKIIEMIAII, olio of ihe projkheU of Judah, the wiiler of th-.* 
greater part of the book in the Hebrew canon which bear.s hi:eim!iie, 
and of the whole of the book, Kuceeediiig it in tliat canon, calicvl 
‘ The Lamentations.’ 

He was of the sacerdotal family, being the son of Jlilkiah, a 
jkriest, whose residence wuis at Anathuth in the hind of i'jenjamiii, 
about tliree mihis north from Jerusalem. 'I'his W'e learn from tlu} 
general title to hi.s book of I'ropheeies tehup. i., ver. J ), and th-.d title 
sets distinctly before us the period throiigli which he llourishe 1. 
He was called to the prophetic olUee, being iluai in his ;voulh, in tli-* 
thirteenth year of King tlosiah, which, aeeoiiliiig to tho received 
chronology, was C21J yeiii*.s ht'b»r(* llic Hhri.-iLaii era coiiimeiices. He 
continued in the prophetic ollice till Ihe eleventh year ol’ Kin; 
Zedekiah, that is, iiil i;,C. 588. Nearly all the prtiv'..‘ci'.*s eoll-'cted in 
this hook were delivered by him in iho.si: rid-;iia, and in the iutor- 
luediate reigns of .lehoahaz, .lehoi.ikini, and Jehoi:'.'jhiii, tlie uiihaj»py 
family of Jo.siah. He coni-equoiiliy wiU1e.-5.-e1l tliO death of Jodiaii, 
who w;i3 slain in haUle by* the king of Egypt, the di‘po.sirion c»f 
>Tehoahaz, and tho two groa* iuvasiun.s of tin.; kingtloiii of d iidah liy 
Niibiiehadii(*z/.ar, king of Labyloii, who in tho lir.^t canied away 
.Johoiaehiu ami many of the pe<qdo cajitivt;, and in tlie .seeoiid earried 
awayr still more, with Zodeklih tt;e king, whose t-yes lie eau.-ed to bii 
put out when lie had slain ills sons and ximiiy of Ids nohit-s in his 
preHeiice. Then it was tliat eiismd the. burniiig of tho king’s palaco 
anti of the temple which had been erected by Solomon, aie.l of tlic 
W'Jiole city of Jerusaksni, in that fatal iiftli montii and .soveiith day of 
the iiioiilh which was long renu;uil.iered in the calemlar ol' tlewisli 
culan lilies. 

These things saw Jorciuiah ; and in ihe iniJd of all this .scene of 
iiiiHcry* his voice wns oftt-n raised, as one of the projilieU of Jchovali, 
to dojklore the cjilamitic.s which fell u|ioii hi.s eoLinli*y, or with the 
Yoiee of warning to eall his louiitiymon to diqiart from the uU'euees 
which had provoked those sufl'erings, and to turn themselves to God, 
both in outward ubservanecs and in inward juirity and euuibriiiity of 
heart. 

IJis con tern poraricH in tlin prophetic office were in tho earlier 
jicriods Zephaniah and IJahakktik, and in the latter his era ajiproaches 
near to that of J^lzokiel ;iiid Daniel. 

The book entilled his ‘ 1 Yopheeie.s * Is a collection of such prop1u*cios 
or exhortatioiiB as Jjc dclivei ed at various times, mingled with relations 
of historical events. 'I lie la-t chapter, the fifty-second, is W'huily 
hi'^toricak and is .-iipj^osed to have been written by" ;7ome otlier person, 
not iiiipi'tfhably J‘'.zi'a, and to be int4Miited as a kiuti of introduction to 
the hook of Lamentations whieli lollow's it. Ijul the mo->t I'cmarkablo 
eiieumstuiie.e relating to the eoni position of the book is tJiis, that tho 
various prophecies are put togctlicr without auy regard Uj the order 
of time in which they were delivered. At tho hegiimiug indeed we 
have tlie account of his call to the prophetic office, but as we proceed 
\vc soon find that wo have prapliucics delivered iii the rcigu of 
Jeboiakiiii following others vrliieh were delivcreil many yeai*.^ after in 
the reigu of Zedekiah. 

However, this does not lead to auy serious iuconveuienco or osco* 
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sioii any important dilliculty, as wo arc generally informed in wliose 
reign and at whiit time tbe several distinct propbecies were delivered. 
They are very easily distributed in the cbrounlogictil order by any 
nnti who i^ deeirous to do so, and tlius to obtain a more distinct idea 
ol* tlio object of tho prophet, and the relation of these eompoaitiona 
to the time at which be live^ and on ibis account we omit the 
cbi'oiiuloulcal urmugemeut of tlus Bcvoral prophecies, either as fob 
luvving l>r. libiyney, or the Uerman critic llosciiiiiuller, or proposing 
any other of Our own. Those who desire to road tbe iScrijitures with 
nndcrsiand:::g can have no more ogrcenble and prohtable exercise 
than thus to reAn* the wiitings of the prophets to the pcriocl of dewisli 
history to which they belong, and to observe bow suitable they are 
to tlus then shilo of tbe peo]>lo of God^ and to the character which 
the ])ro]>hcta snstainud iiinong them. 

Tiui toiio in which Jerciiiiali addressed the peojdo was frequently 
<lisajt]irovod by the ])oliiica 1 autlioriiios of the time. appears to 

have been an over-fiiithftil witness to tho Most High, aiul to have 
i.*»ught to support his honour as well in the good days of King 
as ill till* evil days of Ids degoneruto sons. In tin* later reigns 
il. was saiil that Jic di: ]>iritvd the people, and that tliey were rendered 
by bun hs.^. cnri’getie in tbe ivsistanee which they oflered to the 
M'liiies of Clnilunja. This led to his being iiluced under restraint and 
piini- In d. 

lljtlierto onr remarks have been couilned to the first forty-two 
I lia piers and to the tifty-seeond, I lie last. Ihit when W'e arrive at the 
r. rty-third elia|ttev wcj find a new and very imiiortant circumstunci* 
ill the life of «lereiiijah. in neitiu^* the lirst nor the second captivity 
was .b‘remiali carried aw'ay willi liis conntryiueii and king to llabylon : 
lit- still remained in .liida'n, lauieiitiug her fallen and tlesolate state, 
and exhorting and cneonraging the remnant of the people to eoiitiiiiii* 
in the- land till th-'y should be forcibly exjiclled. 'i'liis was distasteful ^ 
1(1 a powerful i*arly, who thought tlii-y saw in Kg \ (»L a sale ]i lace of 
1*. iieaf- from tli»; j'o\v< r of tin* King of ihibyloii, and who rnially led 
tiie people that remained into that country, carrying Ji-remiali with 
Mieiii. They settled at. a place called 'laphan lies, which is probably 
tin* llapliiia' of the. Greek geographers, 'fhe forty -fourth chaptt'i* i.^ 
ail exhortation wliich be ddivered to his eouiitrymen iti Kgypt. T»iit 
in ilie I'orty-Iil'ih chaj'ter we are carried back to the times of King 
.b lmiakiin ; so little of onler and regularity la there in the making 
.ij' of this book. Afrcr tlii.- then* follow various predictive tli.sLourses 
d-jivered by denmiaii at varioii.s and iiiicertaiu periods coitceriiiiig 
|•!!ier nations, the Kgyptiiins, Kliilistines, Moabites, Aiiiiiiouit«*s, 
iv 'oiiiitt's, ami other-., ending with an awful denunciation against 
.I'abylon, in the utter ih solation of that great and floun.sliiiig. 

lity irt i*ivuietcd, and the n lum of tlu' peojile from their long 
cajiLivi'.y. 'I'lie pritphocy of the utter abolition of Ihibylon, so that 
it-, .'.lie i-lioiild become a place foi’ tlm abodt* of wild beasts of the 

■ rt, is very remark abhi. 

'flic .-acred books contain no later infonuation c</iieeriiUjg the 
'projbet (hail that he was anioiig those who W(‘iit to Taphaiiiie.?. T>i[( 

^ 011.0 of (.he early Ghri.-tiaii w iit.eiv relate of Iiiiu that lie was Htoiied 
!«• deaiii liy LLi couuLrynien in J'igyi't for preaching against tlicir 
idolatry. 

’i’wo veiy dilferont accouiii.s aro given of the ueeasiuii on wliieli ho 
wrote the hook oJ' Ijaiiientatioii.-^. 'Idle (^>ld ojiiiiloii, after flu.se] >huK, 
wa.-i Ihat it wii.s wriMeii on (he death of King .lo.-^iah ; but the later 
and more ].robable u]>iiiio]i is tliat it i.s a bewailing of tho lo.st .stato of 
du-.;e:i \vh. n it had .sulieicd dread fully fl’om thoarmiesufKcbii- 
cia’odiey.zar. It is a very tender an<l path< tic poem, comsi-sting of live 
]iortic>ii.-, ur, a.s they may be con.sidei'ed, di.stiuct elegies. The structure 

very ariitieial, the >.uc(:essive .--taiizas in each of the <degies liegiuniug 
with the lelti'i'M of tile alphubet iake!i in order, hiumc of the i’sidnis 
are ;d.-o in Ihiir i-truelure. of this form. 

Some per.-ioijii have iniiigiiied that they fc-ec In the style (»f .lei'eniiah 
j-roid’s of original riisiieity. 'J’here are not the dignity and ijpleiidoiir 
of Isaii.li, but tlu ro are great beaut/cB pe uliar to this pr*iph< t, wlio.*^^c 
i roviiua; apiiears rather b> bo the cx[oe.'>.ion of grief and coiieerii 
tlmii of glowing iudigiiiitioii. 

J KIvKMII']. SIK JOHN, w'MS born in Guernsey, August lOtli ITllo, 
and wa.s the i Me .t fron of Jolm fleremie, a dlstingiii.slied advocate of 
I ho Iloyal Court of that i.^luiid. At an early ago lie was suit to tlio 
Jduudoll gramiuav school, Tiverton, but bis studies were Boon iulor- 
nipied by tlio ]>rcmaLun: death of hJ.s fathei*. Upcni his n^turii to 
Gueiiisey ho tlevoled hirn.self to tho study of the linv, which ho com- 
pleted during a iveideiice at Dijon in J'Tunco. early as KSlii, at the 
eouiuieiiceiiient of Ins jiublic life, he distiuguislied himself beforo the 
royal commissium rs, si nt over to<ilutM*nsey to correct certain abuses in 
the laws and admini:-t.r:itiuu of justice in that i.-Iaiul. He was iiftcrw'ards 
lelaim d in iiauiy dinieiill ease.s both civil and criminal, and soon 
uctjuired il hiL'h character for iijde])endouco and onergtitic zeal in the 
diseliarge of ids proiessioiial duties. On more than one occa.don lie 
Was clio.Si n to plead cases of :ip]it.*jil before the i’rivy Goiiiieil, where 
liis tah'ur.s and eloquence found a larger spliere for their action, and 
brought him before the notice of government. 

Ju October 1812-1 he was apx*oiutud to the oAice of chief jii.stice of 
i^t. Lucia in the West ludieti. ** At the time tho tender of an appoiiit- 
ineut was made to liioj,’* he observes, in hi.s ‘ KsBuyn on Colonial 
liluYcry,’ *• he was unacquainted with a single individual in the Kervice 
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! fl the colonial department, and his political opiniotis v.'cro rather 
i opposed to the then existing government. On tho qiie.*=tion of slavery 
I he was thoroughly' iuditlhreut ; indeed, it was «o remote froui his u-sual 
j pursuits, that he may liiirly say he hud never given it a thou>.*ht. In 
the interval between the first proposal and his accefiting ollico hU 
proA-saioiial avocations brought him to Knghiiiil, and on this occasion, 
probably owing to this proposal, his curiosity prompted hirii to attend 
an anti-elavcry nn eiiug. The iuipresHioii luiidu upon liis mind was 
rather uutavourable than otherwise tu the abolitioiiic^ts. He heard 
much declamation, much angry and eloquent di'clainatioii ; but a(;cus- 
tomed from early litc. to sift ovidtmcc, it struck him that there was a 
deficiency of facts and of evidence on which to tbuud that declamation.’' 
It wiw uuilcr lliis impro3.sion that he went to the colonitvs, and the 
eiindid expression of Lis feelings c>n the subject of Hlavery, which wo 
have quoted, iiiust ac<«uit him of any bia-s in favour of its abolition; 
and proves that hi.s subsiMpieiit devototlncsH to the great cause of 
OTiiaiicipatiofi wa.'{ the eutin$ re.sult of a conviction jircH.-ted upon him 
by Hii actual knowledge of the evils of the system. No k< inner indeed 
was the slaw-law of lS2o promulgated, and the slave enjoyi d tho 
liberty of freely coiuiiiuuieatiug with his pruti'ctors. than iiiiuierous 
exaiiijdcH of ivvoUiiig cruelty, brought before liim in hU olUcial 
capacity, produced a i-a]iid but lasting change in his opinion.^. In 
]iroportiun to the extent of his iuipiirie.s was the de]>tdi of Ills cuiivictioii 
that the only remedy to the evil of slavery was the gradual emuiici' 
putioii of the slave. His view-s on tlii.s imjiortaiit subject are fully put 
forth in ‘Kotir Essays im Colonial Slavery,' which he published ou his 
return to Kuro]ie in l^ol : in thuin lie describes ilio giuicral featiin's 
of the slave communities, aud the beneficial iHect of the aiuelionitions 
already adopted, and lie proceoibs to show' what hi; considers to be the 
further mea.siires required for tbe entire annihilation of the system. 

In 18>>2 ill* was a]i]iointt‘d to tlie ollic** of {irocuiviir- anil advocate- 
gi'iieral of the Mauritius. lie had there t.t> ronti iid not ou7y against 
objections of it per.;oiiai iial iiiv, ariuiig from hi.-i known (ipinioiis on the 
slave qiie.*Ktuin, but agaiii.-Nt iiatioiml and deep-voot.i;d aiitipiitliie.s of a 
(lopulatiun alnioi^t entirely of l'‘ivtich uriviii, iiiul strongly attached to 
i‘'ieiicli iii.-titiiiioiis. The ulh^e iiioreovi*!' which be held ]iresciiUnl 
peculiar diiliciillies to |,one who was ib tcniiiiied couscientioin-ly to 
]»ciTorm the liiities it inqiosed. The procuiviir-general, among the 
Fruicli, is an executive niagistrate, and lias lo enforce ( be decrees of 
the eoiirls, and lie has under his control the jiolice forci; of the country'. 
When the disailected ]tiirty at tin; iMiiiiritius beard of Air. 
Hppointnieiit to an ollice wliiedi ive believe bail hitherto been held by 
iiieiiibcvs of ihi'ir ow'ii community, ilu'y broke out into an uliimst upiMi 
rebellion. t.)n his arrival before I’ort. Isolds, ho great was the fear 
entertained for his personal safety by the ririii:->h aiithurjtios, tJiat all 
access to tho shore w'u.s for a time forbidden him. The colonial 
asHctiibly had jictitioned the governor iiltogi ther to prevent hislanding; 
their request being refused, after a ileteiitiou of two days he went oil 
shore, uuiler the proU^ctioii of the whole naval ami military Ibrce in 
the island, and on the same day was sworn iiilu oilice, at a lueetiug of 
the Icgislativi* council. 

'riie muuy scenes of violence whicii en.sued are fully di tailcd in a 
pamphlet entitled * UeceiitK vents at the Maiii it ins,’ which lie )mt^.shc;d 
ill viudicatioii of his eoiiduct. It will he sullicieiit to mention tliat tlie 
governor tlioiight it advixabii*, for the .seeiirity of the }uibli(i ]ieacc, to 
order him to return to England, he ha\iiig previously derlmed to do 

except u W'l'itleu commaiel were given bjiii to that efleet. Ou his 
arrival in JiOridoii he immediately' rejiorted himself to the colonial 
<dlice, mldiug, that lie was ready to resume his journey back to tho 
Mauritius at an huur'.s notice. Hi.s nsqiiest, though di layed, was 
gr.inteit, and hi.s return tu that island precedi-d by an additional mili- 
Lary force. Tbe feelings itowi ver crigiually excited agaiii.st him did 
not easily Hiib^^^ide, aud bis rer.id> nc>; tliere, wdiieh terminated in l8oJ>, 
W'as cmbitti-red liy a series of painful events, arising from t!ie fearle.s.s 
advocacy of liis o]iinionH. 

In lie was appointed to the oflice of pui.-aie jiistic*' of the Supremo 
Court of Ceylon, and during tiie same \i*ar a \aluahlo ]iji*ce of plate 
was pre.^entl.■d lo him by the Aiiti-Slax ery Soci- ty in (e.-itimoiiy of tlio 
great Hervie,e lie had rendered to the cause of sl.-ive emaiiejputiuij. His 
re.sidcnce during four years at Ccylou wa.-i the only tranquil period of 
his eventful life. Knrly in the year isiuho publi.-.licd a * Letter ou 
Negro Jhiiuncipatiun and Afi icau l.Jivili.'iatiou,* addressed to Sir T. F. 
Luxton, ill w'liicli he ilescrihed the jire.scnt and Hlio\vc;d what lie cou- 
sidereil will bi» the future elTects of eiuaiicipaliun iu tin; colonies, and 
gave a short outline of the practical step.s which might be taken in 
order to aflvaiice the civilisa(.ion of Western Africa. 

It was to carry' into ell'i-ct ilio mcusiires whieii liad 1j(m;ji siiggeated 
Air ameliorating tlie couditiuu of tlie liber.it.ed slaves that, uud* terrod 
by the pt.-riD of a pestilential climate, be aecepicd in Uetober IhlU tho 
iiLi]<urtaiit oilice. of gtivurimr ami caj>laiii-geiieral of •'>ii:iTa Lcoiie and 
it.-i dependencies, and ho received at tiiu same Unit; the honour of 
kmglitliiiod. Uu the 2-;rd tjf April 1^11, only four moiith.s after hU 
aii'ivul at bierra Leone, he fell a victim lo the {jrevah.'iit diBca.so of tho 
elliiiate, while engaged in a governmoiit iujB.sioii at i'ort Lugo. Iii.s 
only sou, Jolm Robert Jeremic, a young man wliose talents promised 
high Hucce>:.s in a career of jLoiiourablc utility wiiicli hud been opened 
to him in Eurojie, had at hi.s own carue-i.t requoat accompanied his 
father as privat.i secretary, which appointment ho held under tin* 
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Bucceediup l^ovenioi' until 1^415, when ht? likewise fell a victim to the 
climate. Tin? iuhahitaiitB of St. Luna, when the iiewH of hia death 
reached them, xiiarkfd tiicir regret fur his lo^s by a general moumitig ; 
but perhafm the liigheHt trihiite to hin memury is to be found in au 
addre.-H made* on that ui-cnsion to the l{o>ai Court of St. Lucia b}^ Dr. 
Itei'die, wlio hrid Micceedcd him ns chief justice of that crciloiiy. The 
following }ianwigeH are coutiiiued in it : — “To say that Sir J. Jeremie 
was the uhlcat jiulge, woh the inost useful judge, who i^vcr prcHided at 
St. Lucia, hi saying little indeed. For the lawH which ho enforced, and 
tile reforms which he introduced into the legal system of the colony, 
giving stability to commerce and security to the investment of capital, 
the iiTantcrp aud inerclitiuts recognise to him a deep debt of gratitude. 
■Wherever you liiin your eyes you meet the proofs of bis activity in 
the discharge of the administrative duties which at one time devolved 
on the iirht president the high roads opened up and levelled, the 
paving and drains fur the f^ahilu-ity of the town, the erection of the 
iVotestant chinch, all attest Ids unweaiicd and zealons labours, flis 
memory will long be cherished by that class of the colonists whose 
equal rights he securcrl, and whusu si^cial ]»osit.ion hit upheld and 
vindicated both by ])i'ecept and example, wlieii, to use Lis own striking 
language, alter having Mibrnitted to the minister of tlie crown (iSir 
George Murray) an argumeiit on the grave eoloidnl question, the 
dbtiiictioD of eolonr, that rniiiii-nt stiitt'siiian recognised Um ]>olicy 
and jimtiee of a change, and iln; 'cui so of Jieavcii disappeared from the 
face of the western world.’ ’* 

JEKOiU^AAl, the author of llie scliisin in tin' .lewdsh kingdom, and 
the fiiuntier of the Kcpaiute kingdom of Israel, had hecu a distinguished 
captain in the army of KoIoiikmi. but, probably on account of some 
ojijii'cssioii octriisioiied by the great oxjieiiditiire of iSuloiiion in building, 
he hud rchelled ; and on lea-viiic .IsMisalcni the jirojihet Ahijah foretobl 
the st'iiarntion, and that he hhcidd be king. Stilonioji iqioii learning 
this soul: ht to shiy Jeruboatn, who found vetuge in the court. <»f tShishak, 
king of Egypt. On the death of •SiiJoujou he inuneuiatciy repaired to 
Sheclii 111 , wJiercj the cliitd'H of the tribes had assembled iiiei't Jieho- 
bnam, and to remonstrate with him on Die weight of the taxation. 
Rehoboiiiii liiinghtily repiilsefi their suit, anti llieitsforo the ten tribtts 
elected •Icrobtiaiii king in n.c. h'JU, leaving to ilehuboiitu only the 
tribes nf ,)(i(laii and 'iSciijamiii. iiehoboiiiii returneii tt> .fcrusalem uiitl 
nssemiih'tl a hiree army, but on the inliiiuLtion of the proplutt 
Sheniaiuh that it woidd ho contrary to tho will of the j/ortl, ho 
desisted. 

•leroboaTn, thus in ]ioR?-c:^sion of the throne, took up his abode at 
iSbechcni, which he made the capital of his kiiigdom. Feciliiig or 
itiiugiiiiiig a danger in allowing his subji'cts to pay their accustomed 
devotioJi.s in the temple ;it Jerusahni, ht^ caiisetl two golden calves to 
he set lip at the cxtrtriniMcs tif Ids tloininhins, at Dan ami Bethel, 
rather as symbols it is siqiposcd of the true (.jod ihiui as oVijects of 
dircei idolnti'y ; and as tlic Licvitcs w'onid not serve, imule priests of 
tile lowest of tho people. Frophets were sent to ]U'oteHt against tliir, 
dt^seciat.ion, ami when .leroboaiu wmihl have, arrested one his huini 
was withered, but restorctl at the prayer of the proplmt. IS'otwitli- 
stunding Llii.s he cemtinued his course. Although Jb.hoboaiii ha<l 
ab.stai|itid from attacking tbirobonm at iirst, the S(‘ripture ri'cord.s that 
there were wars I lotwoc II them all the days of Rehobaum's life ; and 
when in the i igliti'entli year of tleroboaurs reign Ahijiih succeeded to 
the throne of i/udali, ho assomblt-d an army of 400,000 men, to whom 
Jeroboam o)iposed oiie of ^0(t,000, and a battle took place in which 
Israel was defeatetl, and there were slain of them “ .M)0,00U clio.^en 
tuen.*' Some writers, among others Dr. Hales, think there is a eypher 
too many in cai-h of the aliove iiiitiilierH ; but it is eertaiii that from 
this period Israel was greatly weakened, and Judah increased in j»ro- 
portional strength. Though Abijah ha«l achieved this gi'cat victory, 
no riialerial ciMisecpiences followed beyond taking a lew towns, among 
whicli WHS llethel, with one of the golden calves. Jeroboam coiitiiiimd 
to reign four years longer; he thiMi die«l, and was succeeiied by his 
son Miidah. 

JEIiDlJOA^I IT. Was tlic son of .binsh, king cif Israi l, and puccei«h-d 
his father in i:.c. hit I, and reigned forty -om* years. The scriptural 
rcconis of Ids reign are but scanty, lie maiutniued tbo heresy of his 
ancei-tors : but his father's victory over Aiiiaziidi, king of Jiiuah, hail 
given him streiij.;th, and he earried on a suceoseful war acuinst the 
Syiiaijs, re.'-toriiig “ the. coast of Jsiuel from the entering of Hamath 
unto the sea of thi* plain/’ and he also subdued Damascus. In his 
reign lived the prophet Jonah. He was sucirceded by his sun 
Zuchariah. 

JEKD.ME, SAINT (Ku.sF.nus IJignONVMUs Soi’iiiiOMUS), one of 
the Fathew of the (Jinrch, and acconiitod the most learned of all the 
Latin JMithers. Ho wii>. well acquiiiiitod with both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. 


suspicion of the want of perfect Bounduess in the faith. This deter- 
mined him to go to JcruBalcni, and there apply hiniself to the study 
of the Hebrew language as the best lueHiis of enabling him to under- 
stand the Scriptures rightly, not only of the Old, but also of the New 
TestaUieiit. In he returned to Rome, having spent some time at 
C'cnstantinople on his way, where ^ that time lived St. Giegory of 
Nay.iuuzus, a celebrated jircachci*. At Jtome he beciiino secretary to 
Pope Dainasus. There u])]icar to he eircuinstaucea in the lift; of 
Jerome at this period which are not cleared up. it is however certain 
that Sericlus, the successor of Ikimusus, had not the same esteem for 
him which DamasiiH had, aud that Jerome left Rome and returned to 
the neighbourhood of .Jerusalem. There ho took up his abode in a 
meuasti ry at Ilethlehcm. 

in this retirement he cmplo 3 od himself in writing on the questions 
which then divided the opiiiious of (jliristiaus, aud there it is believed 
he died, at tbc age of eighty years. 

Many of the writings of Jerome have come down to us. Several 
of them iint merely controversial ; but there arc others of a more 
sterling and lasting valut: : these are, his treatise on the Live.^ and 
Writings of the elder Christian h'athers, aud hD CoiiiUieutaricB on 
the Fropheiieal Rooks of tho Chi Testament, on the Gospel of »St. 
Matthew, and soveral of *St. I'anl's Epistles. His Epistles amount, in 
the edition of Vallarsiiis, to lot) in nuiidicr. Ihit what iiuiy be 
rcg<»rdetl as his greiiUst work is a traii.^lation of the books of both thi‘ 
Uld aiiii New 'restament into l.atin. This translation lia.s biieii always 
highly valued in the Latin Church, and i.s that known Jii tlic Cliuren 
hy the name of the Vulgate. Jt is a question amongst tlie learned how 
far, and whethc^r at all, he embodied au (-Ider Italic vi rsioii in his 
triiijslation. if it was tho hist clfort at biingna; the »Sei ipiiiri.'.s 
within tlie reaeij nf the great multiiude who kiie.w no other hitigiiu e 
than the i^itiii, it was a great iiiul noble work, which cmgiit to place iis 
author liigh amuiigst tin- benefactors of mankind. iUshop Wartmriun 
says of Jerome, tiait **ho is the only Fatlu?r ttial. e iii be called a eriln: 
on the SHCivd writings, or who foiU>wc<l n just or i-Lasoiiahle method 
of criticising. ’ A trt‘:iti.se of ids was one of the first botjks printed 
ill England. The best i dilioiiof liis works is that oi Valiaisius, in 
In vols. fi>l., Verona, rtqiriiited by Vtnel in JThti, in 

11 voks. Taris. 

tlERUME OF JMiAGUi*^ so called fruiu the jilacc of his birili, was 
one of the earlit'st, ublcht, and iiio.'-l devoted <*f the followers of John 
llllRS. [11 n.ss, tloiiN.] lie was endowed with great natural ability', 
which Imd bicn carefully' cultivated, lie having sliidicd at tfur univer- 
sities of I'nris, Heidelberg, and ( Jologne, from each of which he received 
the degree of J^oetor of Divinit 3 \ In extent of learning and acquaint- 
ance with schohistie. logic lie was regards d as .suf)t:rior to his master, 
and he was hy far the most eil'cetivo of his j>reaciiers. From aliiinst 
the eommencemeiit of the nth eentury Jerome was ind' latig.ihle in 
]inichLiiiiiiig the JIiisMtc tloetrieCR through the priin:ipid towns of 
Lohemia ami Hungary, ami ho also viaiied Foland. When Hus.s 
ajipeurod bcl'ure tin; Council of (’uuslanc.*, .leroine was cited by that 
boily also. In reply hi; aliixed a paper ujioii the doors ol tin; churches 
of ( 'oil stance, Btuting lii.s willingiie.-^s to appear b. foiv the cuuiieil and 
to deftnid his leaelimg, if a .sale oouducL were furiii.shed him. His 
clialieuge being left unnoticed, he prepai i d to return lu JJolicmia. A. 
]>a.si^]>url was now i-eiit him fiMiii tlie council, giiarunleeiug Ids safety 
from violence?, but not from punishment, if he W'cre aojudged guilty 
of the heresy charged against Jdm ; but tiiis ileroine — H uss having been 
alreaiiy sent to prison — deemed insuUicienl, and lie proceeded on Ins 
journey. On Ida way he was arre.steif, Ai>nl Ifo, 14i;>, and uelivered 
over hy llie I'riiice of Siil/.bach into tin; power of the council, May 2:J. 
He. underwent the usual iiiti rrugatoric.'!, in the inter val.s being subjected 
to excessively cruel treatmeiiLln prison. The point which be w'a.s ctdufly 
required to retract Was his opinion on the doctrine of Traiisubstantia- 
tion ; and on the third exammation, on the lltii of Sejiteini'er 14Jo, 
he made a qualified recantation of the Hns.-itc .statement of the t?iiehar- 
istic theory. Rut oven thi.s adnds.siou in: jiassioiiately' cli.'^i-laiiiied at a 
puhlic audience on tiie liiltli of May following. ** t 'oiifessiiig with 
lioiTor," h i.s cowardice, i<c declared that “ onl,y ihedreaii of tho puiiisii- 
lueijt hy hi't- had brought Idiii to cousiriit, again.'^t his conscience, to tho 
coudeiiinalion of the doctrine of Wy^clillb and John Hus.s.'’ He was 
at once coiidetiiiieil, and delivered over to the secuhir powiT: and 
four days after was burned. Like Hii.<3 he i>roi:ci‘dcd to the stake 
with the p'catest sei’onity, aud tho nianucr of liD death produced a 
powerful impression. Rracciulini, who was jiroscut at the execution, 
liears full evidence lu hi-s letter to Aretiuo to the liimuess of the 
victim, :ind so does .ICueas JSylviuB, afterw'urds Tope l*iiis II., in his 
* Historia Rohomica.’ 


Mis era was from JIG, about whicli time he was bom, to 4 20, in 
which year he *iied. Ho was a native of I'unnonia, but camo early to 
Rome, where he stuitled under the gram iiiariaii Donat uh. When he 
had received baptism in token of his profesi-ing tlie (.'hristiaii faith, he 
entered upon a long course of travel. He visited Gaul, where ho 
reniuiued some time, and afterwards travelled in 2’hrace, i'ontiis, 
Bithyiiia, Galatia, and Guppitdocia. When he was about thirty he 
began to be iiott?<l for his theological knowledge, lu a retirement 
which ho had chosen fur hiiuaoif in Syria, he was disturbed on a 


^JEURULD, JfUDGLAS. With the higher order of uiiuds every 
surrounding circumstance, especially of their eniiiust years, is edu- 
cation. The education of the child Douglas Jcrrold was within the 
verge of a theatre ; the education of tlie hoy was on tho dock of a 
iiiaii-of-war ; the education of tho youth was in a priiitiug-ollice. Wo 
I c:in trace tho Holds of ohservaiiou in wiiich the dramatist, cs.'^aydst, and 
journalist gathered his inaterials, and in which hD habits of thought 
and study were formed. Douglas Jerrold was burn in Luiiduii, on the 
Jrd of January IbOJ. His father was manager of the JShooincss 
Theatre : the “ inauy-colourcd life " of the drama was thus familiar 
to him in his first years ; aud those who know how strong uro the 
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impreflBionB which an intellig^ont child thus reoeivoa will understand 
tho influence of this experience upon the pursuits of the man. But the 
boy w.as siiiTotinded by grand and moat Httrar.tive realities : the docks 
and tho arsenal of Sheerness — ships coming home to refit after tedious 
cruises— Biiilors who could talk of the Nile and Trafalgar. The lad, 
fhilicato. seiiKitive, was aiiiittcu with a fiassion for the life at sea; 
and. his wishes prevailing, a midshipmau's appointment was obtained 
for bim from (/iiptain Austen, brotlier of Miss Austou, the novelist. 
At the end of tho war he quitted the service, and another calling had 
to be chosen. Tie was apprenticed to a printer in iiondon. The 
|;:hours of :l printer's apprentice aro not ordinarily favourable to 
intrllectual development ; tln^ duti«?s of a coinjKisitoi* are so purely 
Dicehatiical, and yet demand such a constant uttcntLoii, that tho 
.-;ubje<it* matter of Ids cm]>loy can rarely engage his thoughts. It was 
not in Ihe fU'iuting-oflice that tho mind of Douglas Jerrold was 
ronned, although the aspirations of the boy mi<;lit have thouirht. that 
was the homo of literature. He became his own instructor 
;ifti*r the Lorn'S of labour. He made himself iiiastc^r of sovernl lau- 
pu!igt‘S. IJis “one. book ” was Sbnkspere. He cultivated tho habit of 
I N pressing his thoughts in w'riting; and gradually the literary ambition 
\v:is ilirottied into a practicable road. He was working as acuiupositor 
on a newspaper, wlieu he ihuiight h<' could writi^ soiuctbing as good as 
ilo* criticism wbicli tlioro njipcartMl. He dropped into tho editors 
letter-box an (way on the opera of ' Dor l’‘riescliiitz,* which ]icrforin- 
;iiiee bo had ^\itllOssod with wonder and delight. His own copy, an 
.'inMnymouK contribution, was baiidi d over to bim to pul in t^’pe. An 
earni'st editorial “notice,” soliciting otluM’ contributions from our 
*• ecirre.-^pondeiit,*' Ac., was the welcome of the young wrilor, whose 
vfx'idion was now determined. Hi-* first dramatic prodiietioii, ‘ I'lack- 
eved Sii'-iUi * — the most fiopiilur dr;ima of mo lorn times, or of any 
tiiDC — was wi'itlen hefiire Ah’, .leri'old liad '.itiaiue<l liis twont 3 '-lirst 
\ear. It was pirodnecd at the Snriev Theatre, with a siiecesH which 
Klhsbui, tho iii.m.iger, very unequallj^ shared witli the si niggling 
author. It deferred the ruiu of Drury Jjaiie Theatre for a season, 
'i'lin original ‘ William ’ bo;i.-jled, si year or two ago, that hts had 
:ip|:earo<l in tlu? yiart sc'vcmi hundred tiiuos. * Tiie liont Day* followed 
this flr.-t triumph. .Icrmld w:is now t.lur most, popular drsimatbi of 
tin* ]UM'iod ; aud hi' hiis enutiiiued tn write for the .stage till within the 
!:i-t few yt’ars. lapially si imistcr of wit and of pathos, all hi.s |ilays 
h:ive :i decidf^l nrigiiialit y ; they sin* Ihoroughh' Ihiglish. llis serious 
<]r.‘itiisis are hiiilt U|toii Eiigli di home aileetions. The joyy and griefs 
of his HceiK's ar<^ riot tin- tawdry soul iriientalities and exlriivagant 
l»;is^iun-‘ of si/iaplalinns from the Kn nch — giiud}' cxotie..s, which flower 
lor ii little while umh-r artilieial cultivj tiou, and then aro thrown siway 
as \V(rtld*ss we(?ils. .lermliVs coiiiedies sire sdso as ihorougiilyj 
i'.iiL'lisli in their »;harn.ct.erisatioii and tlu'ir laiigujiL’-e : they have the 
1 rut! ring of the old juitinnsil currency of wit. and humour suid keen 
.-at ire; luit tliey nsjiiire exeelleiil- actors and inielligent suidieiieoH, 
and, sieeording to some atiiiioril ies, tht'.'^c; roquisil.i*.s for a high disiiiia 
a? e pa-siiig aw’iiy. In our day tlie ersitifieatioii of the 03 ’e, in pndcr- 
nie.i* to every other laeulty, hsis degradetl Slniksiicre, <.*ven, from fi poet 
1 u SI sliowiiiaii : and tliis f.il so taste iisitu rally extends to otle.-r walks, 
lo make exaggeration the great requi.^iie of the dr-imatii! artist, 
Mr. Jern ld's iiio.-t ;-m'ee.‘-sfiil I'iay.-J. in siddilioii to tlin.se we j 

iiieiiiioiied, are * N»;ll 1 J vvi'tiiK*,’ ‘The I’lisoiie.r NN sir,’ and ‘Tin.* 

I Inii.'ekecqier ; ’ and amongst his <*omHdie.s we may e.speeial I mention 
‘ 'I'iine worlis Wonders,’ and ‘'rise riiihhles of ill*' J*ny.' Ut tht? latter 
tliero hii.s beesi reeeiitly pnbli.shtMl a Irenuaii trauslation, c.seeutcd 
with remarksihle spirit stud fidelity. 

..\ portion of Mr. Jerrold’s dram.'itic works, with tin; more importsiiii 
of his Btorii>R and mi'cellaiieoii.s writings, have? heeii cjolleetively' puh* 
li-hed in right volunn‘P. IIoki wc liiid the ‘Mon of Chameter,’ origi- 
iially published in ‘ Illackw^ood's M:L<.'a/.iiie Mlovcruook,* wdiieli 
ap]»e:ired in ‘The Illuminated Magazine;’ ‘ St. (Jiles siiid St. .liiuieF/ 
written for ‘ Jcrrold’s Shilling Magazine;' ‘The Story of a Keatlier/ 
and ‘'Idle Caudle LcaduroH,’ which gave Huch un impulse to the popu- 
laritj’ of ‘ Piiiieh.* f'or thi.s fsimous journal he has regularly written 
from the seeom.1 miinher. In this roustaut round for thirty 3 ’t!iU*a of 
a. very peciilia.* form of literary lalioiir, wlicn? the- strouge.st elleeU arc 
produce<l by cpigrsiminatie tcr.S'-ness, ws; traei; a life of uiircinitliiig 
industry^, eombiued witli \ciy rare natural gifts improved by diligent 
eiilt.ivatioii. 'I’lio ilippsiut satirist — and wo liiive many such amongst 
the young race of pcuiodicul writera — who ]>our.s out liin iiiveutivcj 
without irajisirtial observsitlon or accurate knowledge, belongs only to 
the passing hour. Jorrold's ssitire lisis always a iuuiidalioii of truth and 
earnest purpose, and therefore it lives. in liis most ophcmeral 
wi-itingH we may trace that w ide acquaintance with thu best literature 
which is Rotnewhai too much despised by those who Ijoliove that a 
hi'illiunt writer, to use ii familiar plira.-e, can make cveiything out of 
liig ow'n head. For three or four years Mr. Jerrold has beem the editor 
of ‘ 1 Joyd’s Weekly Newsimper * — a journal of so enormous a cireu 
lation that its conduct involves a tremendous moral responsibility. 
Whatever objection there may be to the strongly expi*esBetl opinions, 
the invective, or the sareasin of this paper under its firesent uianoge- 
meut, it has never aimed at popularit}' by false and dangerous 
doctrines upon the great principles of society and government. Its 
l^reuent success, cumpured with its previous fiositioii, is one of tho 
many proofs tliat the largest number of readers lire not to be pro- 
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pItUted by what has been faUely consider as essential t> popularity 
— t«i write down to an iiiiagiiiiiry' low intellectual stau lard. 

JERVAS, CM.MMjRS, the portrait painter, was born in Ireland 
ubciui lfl75; the exact d.ito is not known. He studied a year with 
Kiieller in Loudon, copiuil tho cartoons of Ritfaelle at Hampton Court, 
111 small, an I studied also in Paris anil at Rome. Ho returned to 
liondoii about ITus, where, tliixnigh tlio intim ite friendship of Pope, 
and a fortune ot l!(),OfiO/. which he acquired with his wife, a widow, he 
was enabled to overcome all the usual difliculties attendant upon a 
professional lite in its iip<hifl career. His sole ability as u p.iiuter 
teems to have been liis ]io\ver of C'lp^'ing : some of his copie.s after 
< aril) Alaratte uiv, accordiiig to \\ al[>ole a verj* unsafe authority 
however — equal to the originals. He ajtpears t > have L mmi inordinately 
conceiU'd, diii: no doubt in :i great meaaire to tlie hilly ll.ittery of his 
friend and pupil Pope, in his ‘Epistle to Jervas.* 'I’herc are several 
aueodoti'fl ]*elated of his vanity : on oin^ oucasiuu, when he had iiiiishod 
a copy after d'itiaii, lit! said, looking with tlie utmost sat inaction from 
one to the other, “ Jkior little 'J'it, how he would stare." Jurvas died 
Noveml.HU' H, IVdy. 

JEIIVIS, John, EiH of St. Vincent, ami Ailiniral of the Pleet, 
was born at Meafonl in Stailortlshirt!, •laiiuary fl, ITJl, o.s. ; outeivd 
the navy at ten years old; was posted into the Gosport, 10 guns, iu 
ITfiO; and appoiuted to tlie Foudroyaiit, So, in 1771. In tlii-i ship, 
whifli was tlistinguished for her diHcijditi’' and ullei’tive s^:lt(^ he fought 
in lv»*ppors aetiou in 177S; captured the IVgasc, Fi'enoli 71, in 17Sll, 
for which he recfived the order of the JliLth ; and in October of thu 
same yi-ar sailed witli Lord llowe to the relief of (iihralfcar. He was 
promotfd to the rank of reai'^admiral, SeptiMiiber *JI, I7S7 ; and sal in 
parliament for various boroughs from 17.*'‘d until tlin breaking out of 
tlie French Kcwoliit ionary w.ir, when h(! .Siiiled in e >niin:iiid of a 
Ht|iia(lroii U> reiliioc the Wi;sl India IdiiTuks, an<l captured Martini (pic, 
Guadaloiipe, and 8t. Lucia. At the end of 1701 sie.kness iJroro him 
homo. He was promoted to be Admiral of tho Ifluc. June 1, l7*Jn, 
and ill the liiituiini took commaiul of the Mediterranean fli et, with 
which he perforined the gri*ar. exploit of his life, hy intHi'oeptiiig ami 
defeating the S|>:ini.sh lleet otVt'api* St. Viiietuit, on Kehruarj^ I I, 171*7. 
The ilisproportinn of force was greater, it is said, tliaii any niodtrrii 
ollieer had ventured to seek a:» encounter with, the Spaiiiiird.s having 
nearly double our nuiiiher of siiips, and iiioro than donhle tiio niiniber 
of L'Uii.s and weight of metal. However JervH, re.pi*atirig U.odLiey\s 
method of breaking the liiu!, gained a eomplete vil■to^ 3 ^ and raptured 
four sail of llie line. Jii this (^eUdirateil rngag»*ment the services of 
Ntdsoii were priMUiiinent. The actual lo.s.s .sirstaintsd by the enemy 
was of it:s.s import uuee than the liistie c ist on the Uritisli arnis h}' a 
vielory' achieved against sueh odds. Thanks, coiielmd in %lie must 
flattering ieruis. were voted hy both houses of ]»ai‘Iiiiniciit ; and Sir 
J. Jervis wa.s raised to the peerage by the title of Earl of St. Vin(*etit 
and Laron Jervis of Mcaford, and reeeived a isnir iou of Shortly 

after, his pre.s»»iice of luind and moral courage w* re severely tried hy 
the bre.aking out of a branch of the ('haiinel imitinx' in liis Ihtet ; which 
howcviT xvas .speedily' siipprC'sed hy his judicious and ducisivo siiviu'ity. 
Having Bufl'i-r<’d for some time from ill liealth, he returned homo 
in 17!*fl; hut in .\prii liSpo took coinniand for a short time of the 
('hannel fleet, on the j’e.sigiiatji>ii rd’ Ixird IJri'lport. He. was made 
lir.-.t J..ord (d' tlie Adiniralfy m J'Vbriiary 1>0L en the formation of tlio 
Addington ministry ; ainl having liiroueh life hail a .sincere di-dike of 
peculation and jobbing, at once set vigorou.-ily to cut down extravagant 
expi.'iniituru ami to reform abii.se.s. 'I'lii.s of course made him very 
unpopular; and he was acciisisl of ra'dincss, and of crippling the 
re.som*i*cs of tlio couiitry by a false economy. Charges cd' tliis sort 
w'eru then sure to be made against those who exerted theinsidvo.i to 
reform old ami lucrative ahusus. Mr. Pitt partook of the disMatisfac- 
tioii, and at hi.s nxturii to otlicc, in May l.‘S(M, placed Vj.scoiint Melville 
at the bead of tho Admiralty. Earl St. Vincent a-'idn tordv ooium;md 
of tlie Channel fleet in LSUti, in Fox's administration, but hi*id it only 
for a year. His last ajipearaiice in fiarliaiiieiit uppear.s ti> have been iu 
1*>10, ill the debate upon tho king's spei'cli, when he spoke strongly in 
censure <d' the conduct of the war i»y tiiitiisters. Hi! was appointed 
Adiiiii'ui of the Fleet on the day (d‘ George IV.’-; coronation, July IP, 
J and died March Jo, in the iiineLietli year of hi-; age. Having 

no children, the earldom boc.uue cxtiiu'.t: hut the title of Viscount, hy 
special grant, de.iciideil to his iicfdiew Mr. IMe.ki^tts. A public nioiiu- 
lueiit was crifcted in honour of him in St. Paul's cathedral. 

ICarlSt. \'incciit’s prufession.d eli:inictoi'i.sticB were cour;i;;c, coolrioBS, 
and decision, iiniuiiuting ulinost to Rtbruue.Hs of clijiracter ; tlicse, 
united witii great »rkill and indefatigable activity, rendered Juni fiu 
admirable oMicur. Hu wuf very iudejiendi'iit; and tiie disposdof his 
patronage, in which he jiaiil great and unusual cull^jideratiull to tho 
cluimu of deserving oflicersi did him honour. 

JESUS CHRIST. 

[The following Hkoich of tho events of the Life of our Saviour, as 
derived fiorii tln^ Now Testament, avoids all reference to inattfU's of 
controversy, oithcr as to facts or opinion-:. The plainest uarr.itivo ia 
a work like this best expresses the reverence with wiiich we a]iproaeh 
the subjccLj 

J(!&ub Christ was born at Bethlehem, a city of Judtea, in tlio days 
of King IJerocl. The first chapter of St, Matthew contain.^ tli.t 
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^enoilopry of Jiahh detlwoed from ^bniliatu tlirough David to Lia 
reputed fiitlicr JoFr'ph : tLc tliii-d ohaptor of St. Luko contains bia 
poHigrcp fmin Joseph tc» ^darn. Droin Joneiili to ]>avid, the two 
geuoiilogii'.^ nr*' nitiivly diflereiit ; bnt this diHcrepaiicv is Kutislnctorily 
cxjdaiiK'd by Hh* coinniontBtorR. The birth of Jesns was miraciilons; 
wJicij liii^ uiotlifr Mary *' (according to tho words of St. Matthew) 
W'liK c.'-pou.sfd to .Toaejih, before tlioy came together^ she wan found 
with child of the Holy (Ilua't.’' Joseph, who intended to put her 
away ])rivate]y, being w*arnf;cl in a dreairi by the Angel of the Lord, 
that vlnit was “conceiverl in her was f>f the Holy (.Jlmst, took unto 
him his wife smd knew her not till she had brought forth her 
born son : and ho called his name Jesus." (Matt, i.) Herod was 
mil cl 1 troubled at the miraculous circumstances which atteiuleil the 
biilh of Jesus, and at tho coincidence of the ] dace of his birth w'itli 
the prophecies, in order therefore that the infant might with cer- 
tainty be destroyed, lie gave onlers tliat idl the uiaJo childivn in 
Ijethhdiein and tlie neighbourhood under two yonr.s of ago should be 
put to death ; but Jesus wsis saved by his parents, who were warned 
by an uiigol in a droum to take the child into l^gypt. This part of 
the sacred liistory is rccordetl by St. Mattliow only. According to 
St. Luke, when tlnf ihiysol the piirification of Mary were aocomplisheil 
his parents took him from Ikfllilehcm to Jenisalein to ]»rcsont him in 
the Temple, after which f Jiey returned to tlioir own city l^aisarcth in 
Oalilee. At twelve years of age Jesus disputt'<l with the Jewish 
doctors in tbe Temple at Jerusalem, whom ho iistoniKlied by his 
answers and his iiiiderstaudiiig. 'J'owardshiH jiarents his conduct was 
an example of iilial ohiidieiice. J:le was not above following the bn.^i- 
ne.sH of his reputed father, 'which was that of a c;irp(Miter; and until 
about his iiiirlieth year lie fulfilled the common dutie.s <if life in an 
hum hie and obscure station. His public niinistry was preceded by 
the warnings and admonitions of Johu the llaptist, the son of a 
Jewi-h priest, who called upon the ]ieoplfi to rejieiit and believe, for 
the time was fulfilled, and the kingdom of Clod was at hand. Jcsiia 
w’as hapliseci by John in tlie river Jordan, and shortly after com- 
mcTteial hi.s ministry, being about thirty years of age. I'nr about the 
space «if thive years he was engagfd in the w'ork of promulgating bis 
doctrines, and coiifiruiiiig bis divine mission by nunieruus iiiiracles. 
In order to dinn.^e that religion wliich he came to make lie 

selected a certain nuinher of ]>ei HOiis to be his coiutant (*ompauioiis, 
to learn his cluetriiiCH, to witness their iiidnenet?, to ti'stify to the 
miracles by which their truth was demonstrated, and to bo ju'eparod 
to propagate after his death tlic truths which ho had thus made 
known. The iwt lv(‘ persons whom he cliose arc called the Twelve 
Ajioslles. They werii ignorant jiersons, who ponse.ssed neither 
wealth, fbiik, nor education, and yet they wen; called to root out 
o]tiiiioiiH which were deeply implanted in men's mindH. and to ovun 
turn systems strength<;nt;d l»y sill the infineiico whieh ancient and 
venerable authorities exert over the iiiind. .He next a|»poiiitrd from 
among his followers seveuly disciples, whom he sent by two.s to 
every ]ilaire which he liiiiihclf intended to vk'it. (Luke x. J.) This 
appoiijMiient of tin; seventy disciples is not meiifioiied liy tlio otluT 
evangelists. Ahiny of the Ji ws being convinced by the jireaching of 
Jesiis, :iiid tho ininieles which he wrought ainoiig them, of his divine 
mission, the Jewish ])rio.Mlhood were alariiietl, and sought some means 
of accomplish Jug his diralh. Lcing betrayed by Judas, one of the 
twelve whom he had cljosen, he was 1akc*n befoi'e the riewish court 
of lliG fSanhedriiii, wdiicli had the cognisance of offeui'es against 
religion, and from thence to the trlhunid of I’oiiiius I ’date, the 
Itoiiuiii priicnrator or iidininiKtrator of the revenues of iiio ])roviiice. 
Ih'fure tlie former he was accused of bla'^phemy, a (charge whieji w^as 
Hiipported b 3 ’ two false; witiiesscM ; and bcfoi’C I'jlale as a seditious 
person, mill a stirrer up of disall'cction, a charge whieh wa.s also 
totally without foundation. Ihit the Jews clamoureil for his death ; 
and though i'iJato saw nothing in the accusations brought against him 
worthy of capital puriislimeiit, he was sentenced to death in coin- 
jdiance with tlic clamour of the peojile, and nppHrenlly also from fear 
of some dirtturliaiiee. Jn tho midst of their sculling and jeers he w'as 
h d to the plae.e of execuUon, ami ermrified, wuth circuuistaneeK of 
the gicati st ciuclty, hetweeij two criminals, (.'ii the third day Clirist 
I'om; from the grave, according to bis own prediction (Miu'k x. J l), and 
during toity days picvions to his tiscmisioii into heaven he a];pearcd 
aiiioijg his (lisciples, wlioiii lie instructed more fully couceruing the 
nature of his mi- sion, which he now left in their hands. J*’ifty days 
after Lis nM*ciii-ii>u, the disciples, being assembled in Jerusalem at tlic 
ftiist of I’cntcioftt (Acts ii.), were suddenly “all tilled wdth the Holy 
Cl host,’* and cudowa'd with the gift of sjicnkiug all languages. Hu this 
occasion tlircc thousand persons were converted and received baptism. 
Ikriiig thus htted for dit>Beiriiiiaiiiig in every part of tlie world the 
piinciples of the new religion, the apostles and disciides whom (..'hri.^t 
had appointed, scattered theinselvcH throughout vaiious countries, but 
pi inci pally in the east. Matthias hud been chosen to supply the 
place of Judas, the traitor, and nii ndditionnl diseijilo, named Saul, 
afterwards I’uuJ, a }iorBon of education, and Ihungli a Jew, a Homan 
citizen of Tarsus, was esiicciidly called to co-operate wdth them. 

The lli^tory of Jesus ('hrist has been written by four tliffercnt 
inc I ividuals, who.se accounts are received by tin; Christian world, and 
some of the arguments for the credibility of their testimony are 
founded iijToii the mode in which they accomjilishcd their task. 
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Matthew, w^ho had lieen a collector of customs, wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew for tlie use of the Jews soon after tiirist’s death; Mark is 
believed to have written under tho dii-ection of Peter, f« ir tlie use of 
the Christians at Home; Luke, whose Qos]tel was wu-iLlcii for tliii 
Heathen converts, was a jiliysieiaii, a compaiiiun in the iahnurs of 
St. Paul, and is suiiposetl to have written his account of Christ wdiile 
travelling with the apo.stle ; John’s Gospel was wriitiMi afb'r all the 
preceding, and notices circumstances whicii tlie other ifvangclir^ts had 
passetl over. TJiat part of the New 'JVstamciit which h41ow.s the 
four (lospejs was also written by St. Luke, lUid gives the Aets of the 
Apostles, and the history of (’hristianity, for about thirty years after 
Christ's death. 

The primitive nssetnblies of the converts to Christianity W’cro called 
Churches ('EirfrA^riiat). I’he converts at Jerusalem formed the earliest 
Christian society. The church of Antioch, which was fomidcd by 
Paul and Harnahas, was the second; and its mem hors lirst received 
the name of Christians, having previously been callcil Nazai-eiics, by 
wray of derision. The fir.-it cliurche^ or Chri8ti:in communities wore 
those of Jerusalem, Autineh, Kjihesus, »Smyrna, Athens, Corinth, 
Jtoino, and Alexandria. The churches fotinded by the apostles wen; 
regarded with peculiar veneratiou in after tim(;.s. Their authority 
was a])pea1cd to on points of discipline and doctrine, as it was con- 
ceived that tho letter and spirit of tho apostolical regidatious h.'ij 
been more rigidly adhered to by them. Tho church of .icM iLsuleni 
iiiiiy be; regarded as the mother of all other churches ; but the church 
at Home, tlieu tin? capital of the world, subse(]iieiitly became, with tluj 
churches of Antioch and Alexandria, which 'were respertively capitrds 
of Ufimaii provinces, hy far tlie most important of nil tlie churches. 
’IMie four churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Home, and Alexandria wen. 
formed in the order in w'Jiicli tlic'y are mentioned, though soiiio doubt 
exists as to the title of the church of Home to priority over that of 
Alexandria. The church of Home bcearno the iiit. trupolii.au of the 
west, while that of Antioch was regai'dod as the chief of the eastc:r!i 
cliurelies. As tho ajin.^^tleH extended their travels, cliiirclies were 
])laiited ill various jiarts of Asia. Paul and llaruahas vi.sited the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete, and various piirt-i of tlrei'C*-, whci'c they 
made etmveiiis to* Chri.'^tianity. In a second vidt to the ciiurclie ; 
which were foriiud hy Paul, he regulated .some of the practices into 
wliieli the converts luul fallen. At Corinth ho reimiineil eight; i.-n 
mouths, during which pi riod lie exerted himself to c-itahlish iirmly 
the failb of the Christian belicvorK, whicli in that ehurcli was ex|iosed 
to j lee II liar - dangers, When iiUiibio to visit distant cl lurches, iu; 
addn;Hsed them in l‘ipisth;s. J\iul next directed his attention to llm 
W’cst of I'hirctpe, to nations *■ that were ^ et rude and barbarous.'’ Thei’t 
is no certain record of thi.s portion of his travels. 'J'lie writiii'j.s and 
labours of St. Paul, who is eiiiphatically called the ajio.-^i le of I In* 
(«t*iitih‘s, form the most .ini[»i)rtaiit part of the hi-story of the second 
period of Cliri.stianilv. In Jess than fi»rty \eiirs after tin* deatli i/i' 
Christ tlie GoMjxrl laid hei-n preaehed in every eoiinlry i»f tJic tlie'i 
civilised wf*rld, and in soniu cuuiitriesi whieh were in a st.ite o. 
b:irh.irism. In tJic year (iS, that is thirty -seven yeiuvi after Ciiji.^i*.*t 
dcalli, J'eter and Paul MiO'ered iimi'Lyrdom at Home. 

The records as to the other nposths do ntit allord an adt cpi.i! ■ 
idea of the extent of their labours. .John was banished to the islaiei 
of I’atmos by Momitian, and there wrote the ii’evelatioits. He w':i: 
siiHsecpicntly purmittial to return to Epiie.'iii.s, where he w'roti; liii 
gospel and ejnstles. Ho was the last hurvivor of the a]*o.-^th's, and 
died a natural death at tho clo.^e of the lirsL century, about the yi^t-!' 
ikS. The seven churches mentioned hy John in the Ifovehithujs uro 
Lpliesus, Smyrna, J’ergamiis, Thyatira, Sanlis, rjiiladeljiliia, aii i 
Laodicea. 

JESUS, son of Siracli, was n le:iriied Jewof Jerusalem, who employed 
himself in collecting sa^'ings of wi.-e men, from wliich, with additioi: . 
of his ow’ii, he formed tiie hook of Ijcclesiasticu.-'. (‘ l^cclcsiastieu:.,’ 
c. ]., V. 27.) We know lir.tlo of him hut wiial we can gather from that 
hook. According to liroW.hiu;iilur, he composed it about ii.(:. IM' ; a 
date wdiich is rendered jirobablo by tin; i'act that, in emiiiieratiiig liie 
illustrioii.s men of the Hebrew nation, the last In; meiitions is tiu; high- 
prlesl Simon, the son of Hiiias, of whom he speaks in terms whii li 
make it prooablc that he had seen him, while he does not mi-iitiou the 
Maccabees. 

Another «J Ksr.s, a graiid.Moii of tho former, and whose fallier's name 
is also Kupposetl to have hcixi Sirach, translated tlie book of Ecch:.'}i- 
asticuH into Greek, probably about ii.c. JdO; for be slates iu his 
prologue to tho book that lie went into Lgypt in the reign of Kuorgetos 
(Ptokniy Vll., Eiiergetos 11.), and there executed the translation. 

This is the general opinion ; but Julm ihiuk.s it jirobable that Jesus 
composed tho book of J*]cclesiasticus about n.i:. 21>2-2vS0 ; that the 
Simon, sou of Ouia.s, whom he praisos, was the first of. that name, not 
the second; and that his gniiidson executed the translation under 
I’tolcmy Euergotes 1., who reigned n.o. 217-222. He founds this 
uxJuion cliieily on the character of Simon 1. agreeing with tho eulogy 
of the w'liter bi tter tbau that of Simon TI. 

(l•ret.sclmeidl'l^ Lthcr Jisa Siracida ; llornoy Intrvducliou, vol. iv. ; 
Jaliu, Introd. in Lib, Sac, I'tY. Fa:d,) 

JEWELL, JUILN, one of the fatlu^rs of tho English Protestant 
Church, was bum in 1*022 iu Devoushire, and educiated iu grammnr- 
schuuls in that county, till at tho ago of thirteen he was sent to Oxford, 
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wltere lio was ciittTcd at Merton Collcf^e, uiidi;!* the tuition of John 
rfirkbuiHt, who was afterwards the IVutestiiiit bishop of Norwich. 
A\'lii-u eighteen he was admitted JiA., and at that early ago he beeaiue 
a colleco tutor. Henry VIJI. was still upon tbo throne, and it was 
hazardous fur any one to inalce himself conspicnoiis cither as an 
o])poser of the ]irinciples of the reformation or as am mlvocate of them, 
.lewell therefore kept himself quiet, contenting himself with iuculcaitiiig 
rt formalion prineijdes privately in liiw lectures to his pupils ; but when 
lung lleiijy was dead, and the ecclesiastical ]»i»iicy of the country 
beciiino more decidedly I'rotestant under his suceessor, Jewell declared 
himself npeiil^Mi zealous i’rotestaut ; aitid wlieii l*eter Mart^^r, one of 
the foreign refiriners, visited Oxford, and tliere held ii public dispii- 
taiioii (as was the manner of those times) wdth certain learned Itomaii 
ratholic divines, J«‘wtrll acted as liis notary, h'rom this time he 
liecaiuc IX /.('iilous proniutcr of the refortnatioii, both at tho univer.sity 
und as a jnvacher and calechiser in Liie country about Abingdon, where 
he liad a living. 

'rimes liovvevor ( hanged : King Kdward died, aud a new policy was 
adopted. It was songhfc to inulo wdiat had been done, .lewell, it 
si eiiis, for a short time .*’i)Tnowliat temporised : but he very soon 
ric(jvered liimself, and sought slndfer in a foi’Mgii land from the 
si-Ycrity of tho storm which fell upon those who in the {ireecding 
I't leu had be* 11 zealous for the reformation, i le joined the JCngli^h 
exiles at I'rankJ'urt, and afterwards at Strashoiirg, whore he again met 
with l’(d.cr Mart,\ r, whom he assisted in tho compositioii of some of 
liis works. 'I’lie reign how'nvi'r of Mary W’as short, and with the 
iua'cs^ion of Klizal etii came hrighter prospects to tho friends of refiirm. 
.Icwdl returned homeland was almost immediately made lUshop of 
f!;'.:iiis1>ury. Ills zeal was not ndaxed. He continued both by his 
pn-achiiig and lii.-i writing to ])roiiiote tin; doidriiK's of the reformation, 
iii:d to endeavour to extinguish wliatt'ver attachiiu'ut tliere might still 
I'eninin, esjieeialiy in nnj’ jiart of liis own diocese, to the oMer s^'.steiii. 
lie di(Ml in t!ie conrsc of um; of his jncacliing tours ;it tlie little village 
ef jMi‘jiJ;ton I ’arleigh, in an <ibscure corner of his «lioccse, in the tiftielh 
year of his ag**. (.'amticn, whose testimony is W4irth more than that of 
any party writer on eiliier side, hear.s to htiii this testiiiioiiy, that la* 
was a man of .'^ingnlar ingenuity, of vast erudition in theology, and of 
eiiiiiienl |neiy. 

The writings of Jewell an* eliicfly controvc'rsial, the most remarkable 
of them being his ‘ Ap*)l()g 3 ^ for the t ’hnrcli of I England,’ and his various 
.l;e.lenc(s of that Apology'. These are log(dlior eonsidere*! one of 
the ablcMd. *lef* ncc.^ of tho I’rotestaut Church of Phiglaiid that apficared, 
and were tran.-lated into many hiiigujig*‘s for the purposi^ of circulation 
abroad. Ills writiu^^s were collected iu a large folio volume in Kitttt 
triples of this voluiiu^ wen* placed in many of the English elnircluw 
I'or the c*»iiimou use *if tlu^ paris1iion(‘r.s, and may sonietinies even now 
be found fa.sb ii(‘d by a chain to a r**adin;; ilesk. 'I’lii-s honour it has 
shared v. ilh I'ox’.s ‘Acts and Momii.n(:ut.s of tlie Cliundi,’ and some of 
the theologh’al writings of lOrasmus. 

'J’he wriiingrt of .JcAvell ar*; still greatly valued, and an; nmcli ii.sed 
in two (.lepartm<;Tjits of ( ccloiastical eoiitroversy, the ijUfStion luitw’iieii 
the t'hnreh i»f Jlnghiud and tho C’hureli of IJome, and tlio qne.ftioii 
respecting the doctrinal sentiments of the fatlicrs of tin? rrotestant 
(.’hiireh ol Ihigland. lii.^'ls of his writings may be .seen in the ‘Atliena* 
tixoiiii-iise.s ’ of Aiithuiiy \N’ood, where is an outiiiKi of his life, the 
particnlar.-i of wliich have btveii written more in detail by many 

JUTSiillS. 

(<•!• .KiAo; J. to VI., Kings of roilugak fPoUTiOAL. in 
(iKoo. i)iv., vtil. iv.) 

.)t>AN' 1. of Xaj)h?:'’, (kmghter of King Tlobert of Naple*-*, of the 
Anjon dyn:is!\', .‘aici;c(rf|i'!l Iut father in ll‘. bl. She wa.-* then only 
sixteen years of age, haiul.-onu* and a(!c-omplidied. She ha*l been 
married already some time to lu*r eoiisin Andreas of llnugary. but 
their teinjter.'i and tastes did not s}’ i.i pat liise together. Andn^is claimed 
to be crowned king and to share liis wife’s authority, which by the will 
of her fatht*!' liad lieoii left solely to her. ills eoai'Fe and haughty 
luiiuncrs olfonded the ]U'ond iiativti barons, and the llniigarjan guards 
who attended liim (^xeit.e^l th(*.ir j(!alousy. A conspiracy W'as formed, 
ami one night, whih; tll(^ caairt was at .\ver.s:i, the conspirattirs, who 
Avere of the nobles near his jicrson, seized and straiighsl him, and 
tliTvw hi.-j b()(iy out of a wdiulow of tin; c:istle. 'rinu'c pccras little or 
no doubt tliat' Joan knew of tho ]dot, and tliat she did nothing to 
pi-(‘vciit tin? crime. Aa soon as it was perpetrated she rc]»airc*i to 
iNajdcd, and thenc** issuc*l oidersfurthe a]ij»re!ioiif^ion of the iimrderer.s. 
Torture was employed to iind out tJie conspirators, but the n^Bult of 
I lie iiileiTogiitorioa was kept si'crct. Jdany jicr^ons high and low were 
put to a cruel death, but I'ublic opinion still iiiiplicuted tln^ queen 
herself in the conspiracy. 'I lie same year J*iaii imii-rical her relative 
Kuuis, )>riuce of 'rareiitum. Louis, king of IlniifTJiry, and brother of 
A ijdr(*as, came with an army to avenge his brother’s di^alh. He chTcated 
the (pieeii’s troo])S, entered Naples, ami .bum t-iok l efugij in her lioro- 
ditary jiriucipality of I'roveiice. She rcqaiired to Avignon, and tliere, 
before i*opo Oleiiicnt VI., slie protested licr iniioceiiee ami demanded 
a trial. Tho pope and his cardinals acquitted Joan, w ho from gnititude 
gave up to the jiajial st^e the to\vn ami county of Avignon. A jicstb 
h'lice ill the moantimo had frightcuu^d aw'ay the Hungarians from 
Nnpl(*i*, and Jo.in, returning to her kingdom, w a* sol* innly crowned 
with htr liusbaiid in l^jl. Joan reigned iniuiy year.; in peace over her 
nn».. i>iv. V'ti.. 111. 
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fine domininiis. Having lost her sccoml liusbnnd in she married 
a ]»rincc of Majorca, and on liis death she married in 1376 Otho, duke 
of Bi'unswick : but having no children by any of her hnnhaiids, sh*^ 
pave her niece Margaret iu marriage to Ouirles, dnke of l)iirazzo, wlio 
wa.s himself relati *! to the royal dynasty of Anjou, and appointeil him 
her successor. Simu afterwrards tho schism between Urban VI. and 
Clement VII. broke out, and Joan took the part of the ]iitt(*r. Urban 
excommunicated her, ami gave tho invttsiiture of the kingdom to 
Charles Dll Miz/.o, wdio with the darkest ingratitude revolted against 
hks sovereign and benefactress: with the u.ssistaiice of the pope ho 
raised ti uops, defeated tlui qu* eti, aUd took her prisoner. Ho tried 
to induce .loan to abdicate iu his favour, but the queen firmly I'efiised, 
and named as her HUci*es.sor liouis of Anjou, brother (»f ( -hnrles V., 
king of Franco, (luirlc.-^ then transt'erivd Joan to Hk' castle of Murn 
in Ihisilieutu, where he cfiiscd lier t*> be i^traugh.**! or .siiuothored in her 
prison in 13S*2. thirty-seven years after the death of her first husband 
Aiidn*a.s. 

Joan II., daugliter *»f Cliarb .s Durazzo, ami si^;tcr of badislair^, 
king of Niiple.-!, sueeecded tin; lattm* after his death iu 1111. She was 
then forty-four years of age, and already noted for lieeutiousm:ss and 
weakness of characti.T. Afti'r h(*r (*xaltatioii to tin* throm*^ she con- 
tinued iu tlie Hani*.> course, only with inorif barefiiciul eilVontory. She 
howcv(*r niarriinl, from political motive.^, Jamo.s, count do la Murcho, 
wlio was allied to the royal family of France ; but the match, as 
might bo expected, ]»rovcd most uiihapjiy. tfame.s was obliged to run 
away in despair friuii Naj)!* s, and ri*tired to Frniice, where it is said 
I that he ended his days in a *'oiiveiit. illeanwliilu unworthy favourites 
ruled ill Bucccssi.iu at the court of Joan. Due of tlu*in, Ser Cianni 
(^iraceiolo, of a noble family, saw his iiiflueiice disputed by the 
hmieiiH condottieiv She /.;l A it’ ndi>li», who, together witli iimiiy barons 
that wiT(* jealmi.s of‘ ( \iriu;i‘ioli», took the ]>iLrt (d' l.oiiis of Anjou, n 
giMiidsoii of tliat Louis to whom Jo.m 1.. hail beipicathed the erown. 
'rile *|iicen sought f«.r support in Alfonso of Aragon, king of Sicily, 
whom she adopleil, and ap]Mtiiiti-<l her successor. Alfonso came to 
Naples ; but tin; iickht •loan having niad*? her ]>eace with Sfurzii, revoked 
her adoption of Alfonso, and appointed Loui.s of Anjou us licr siieecssor. 
AUbiiso vva.s acc(>rdlng]y ok-ligcil to ret urn to Sicily. The favourite 
Curaceiolo was sfuiii afU*r murdered iu (*oiiscijuciice of court jealousy 
I and iutrigU'*. Louis of Aiijou dii’d abo, and was followed to tiio 
grave by .loan liersidf, who, on her d**atli, appointed Ueiie of Anjou us 
1 her suc(!e.s.sor. She. died iti 11 oJ, leaving her kingdom in great dis- 
ovtler, ami with tin* iiro.’^pect of a dispute*! I Hueecrsioii nml a civil Avar. 
[Ai.rON.so V. of Aragon, vok i. col. Ih'J. ] 

JUA.N, I’DI’K, a sup]Jos(‘d individual of tin* fi inale s(?x, who i.s 
placed by several cl iron i(il«‘rs in the «(*rh*.s of po)H!8 between Leo IV. 
and Lcncdict 111., about %'S 'rn*; lir.st who mentions the story is 

MariatiiiH Scotus, a monk of tlie abbey of Ktdda, who died at Mainz 
in uml who says in lii.s chronicle, iiiulcr tin- year Noli, the thir- 

teenth 3 ’car of tin? reign of tin? Kiii]i -roi* l.olhariiis, thjit Ijuo IV. die!l 
on tho 1st of Aiigiibi, and that to him ruccccdcd Joan, a woman, 
AvhoHC poiititicate lasUai tivo years, live months, and four days, after 
which noiU'dict 111. was made fiope. Lub AiiaHta.*iiii.^, who lived at 
the time of the siippo.^^ed l'op(» Joan, mid wlio wrote th** liv(*s of the 
popes down to Nicliol.a.s 1., who sueca'edi'd Lcijcdict Iff., say'.-i, that 
tifti'Cii days after L(ju IV. 's (hja til lM'iie*iict ill. siic(?(?i'ded him. It is 
triu; that some iiianuKcrijd cojiies of .Aiia.stasiii.s, among otln r.s one iu 
tlie king's library at Laris, contain (In: story of .lo.uj; luit this has 
been asccirtaiiied to be an iiiterpolal ion of lab-r copyi^.ts, wlni have 
iij:-crted the tale in tin: vi-ry wor*Is of jMartinus I'olonus, a ('isU*r*'iau 
iiiuTik and coiife-s-or to (Ireg*»ry \., who wr«»t*? the livi?s of tin? popes, 
iu which, after Lto 1 V., he places Jolin an I'hjgLishman,'’ and then 
aihlH, *‘ilic, nf. ufixerifur, finuilnu fuit.” He then goes on to .say 
that this Joan, when a young woman, left her heme in man's di-tgiiis ', 
with her lover, a very loarne* I man, and Aveiit to Athens, w here sin? 
iiifide great progres.s in profane law; afterwaril.s she w*!]it t*» Ituiiic, 
where h1i($ becarni^ eipially prolieient in sacred learning, for which her 
reputatirm hecmii'i so great that at tlie dc.-ith of Leo she was unani- 
mously cl' CttMl as Ills successor, uiid*.?r the geiieiMl helief of hs-r male* 
sex. JSlie however bei?ami! ]>reguiuit; and one *lay as she war*, pro- 
ceeding to the jjatcraii ri.i.^iliea, she was i-cized in eldhi labour on the 
road betw 4 ?cii the Colo.-'.seimi and tlie cliureli of iSt. (Mimieiit, and there 
she died and w.ns biiri* d w'dlnuit any honours, after a iioutiticatc of 
two year.^, live iiuuithH, and Jbur day.-*. Tlie story was generally 
copied from Martiniis by sub.-:e!|ucnt writers, and Phitina liiruseJf, iu 
liis ‘ Live.s of tiKi J’ope.-*,’ repeats it on tho authority of .Martinus, 
adding various (ither reports, and excluding with these wojnIh: “'riio 
things 1 have above stated are current in vulgar reports, but aix* 
taken from uncertain an*! oUsenre iiuthorities, and i have inserted 
them brielly' and simply, not t*» bo taxed with ob.^tiiiacy.” I’anviniu.^-, 
Dlatina’s continualor, subjoins a very eriticid imte, in wliicli he shows 
the ab.siirdity of the tale, and proves it to have been an invention. 
Hut tlie best dissertation on tbo subject is that of i^avid lUoudel, a 
ITolehtaut, w'ho completely refiitc.s the st*jry in his 'Faniilier JCcliiir- 
cissomeiit do la question si uuc Fcninie a <*t(* assiso au Si^ge l*apal 
ciitre l.cou IV. et Benoit T 11.,’ Amstordani, IcMlL There are critics 
AA'ho contend that it is only the later manii.«>crii>tH of the ‘ Liven of tlin 
Dopes * by ^Marliuus J'olouiis Avhicb contain tho talc of Dope Joan, and 
that tLo.;e mamiscripU wJiicli were written during tho life or soon 
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after tlie death of Martin iib do not contain it. It ia evident however 
that the story 'ivas in circulation already in the 1 2th century, long 
before the tinjo of Mnrtiniis, as Etienne de Eourbon de Belloville, a 
companion of 8t. Dominic, in his treatise * De Septem Donis Spiritha 
Siincti/ under Iho bend of * Prudentia/ relates from ‘the Chroniclca’ 
the story <>f Pope Joan, but places it about the year 1100, and says 
that on the discovery of her sex she was atoned to dcatli by the 
people. These iinthorities prove at all eventa that the Protestants 
did not invent tho talo of Pope Joan, as they have been accused of 
having done. 

JOAN OF ARC. [Amv., .I^an of.] 

JOA'XKS, or JUA'NICS, VICENTE, u celebrated Spiuiisli painter, 
was bom at Fuento la iligurru in Valencia, in 1C2J5. Palomino's 
account therefore, that bo waa the scholar of Raffaelle, is an error. He 
studied in Italy, and, as we may infer from his stylo, chiefly the works 
of the Roman achool. He died on the 21st of J>ecomber loTii, whilst 
engaged in finishing tho altar-] lioce of tho church of Rocairente, and 
was buried in that town, but liis body was removed to Valencia and 
deposited in tlio church of Santa f^ruz in l.'iSl. 

Jodtiea was one of tlio best of tho Spanish painters: ho is acknow- 
ledged as the head of tho seliool of Valencia, and is f^ometimea termed 
tho Spanish Riifihcllo. His drawing is correct, and disiilays many suc- 
oessful oxnuiph's of foreshortening; hia draperies are well cast, his 
colouring is sombre (ho was particularly fond of mulberry colour), 
and his expression is mostly in perfect accordance with his subject, 
which ix generally devotion or impassioned i^esignatiou, as in the 
*Ba]>iism of Clirist’ in tho cathedral of Valoncaii. .loitneH' subjects 
art? excluHivoly religious, an»l if, says Ccun Bermudez, Morales on this 
account doporved the title of 1^1 f)ivino, Jodnes is equally entitled to 
it. Liko his countrymen Vargas and J fAiuato of Naples, he is said 
to liavo always taken the Siierameut befons he comuioiiced an altar- 
piece. His host works are in tho cathedral of Ynleiicia, and tht n? are 
K(?vera1 good specimens in the Prado at Madri<l. To mention a minor 
quality of his works, ho excelled in painting hair. 

Joiiues had many scholars, omong whom his son Juan Vicente was 
not undistinguished. His daughters also, Dorotca and Margarita, were 
well known fur their ability in ])aintiiig. 

(Cean Bermudez, Diccumario J/istorico^ tLx.) 

JOASH, or JEIIOASll, King of Judah, was tho son of Aliaziali, and 
when Athuliah murdered her grandsons he alono esciqicd, having been 
saved by the cate of his aunt Jehosheha. |Atiiamau.| After being 
concealed in the Tein])lo by Lis niicle .fehoiada, tho hi;:lipriest, 
during the six years that Athsiliah ri*if.‘Tii*d, ho was produced, and at 
once pruelaimed king. Atliidiali was slain ; and as Joaah was only 
aevon years old, his nnele .lohoiada acted as regent Uiidcir Jehotadu s 
gnidanco tin? 'I eiiiple was ]iurilie<l, and idolatry oxtirjiab d. Tii tho 
twenty-third year of bis reign, still proinptod by Job oia« la, tho Temple 
was thoroughly repaired, soon after which .lehoiada died, aged loO, 
and was buried anioiig ilie kings. After his death there was n rel.apst* 
to idolatry, tigaint»t which Zecliariah, tlio sou of Jrlioinda, jirutistc'd, 
and was put to dealh with the consi'iit <}f .loasli. lii the same year 
Hazael, king of Syria, invaded Judah, defeated the largo army sent 
against him, and destroyed the jiriuees at whoso policitatioii Joash had 
restored tho higli filaocH. 'riie king liiiiiseir was wounded, but ho 
purchased tlio withdrawal of Jla/aid by giving up to him all the 
treasures of tho tcm]>le. His servants however eoiispired against him, 
and slew him in his bed in n.c. 8PJ, after a reign of forty years. He ! 
was Kiiccoedod by Amaziah. 

JOAJSIl, or .lEllOASiJ, King of Iprael, was the son of Jehoahaz, 
and succeeded his father in n.c. KoO. Me did evil In the sight of the 
Lord, ns Ids predecessors ha<l done ; but ho visited Elisha whc'ii be 
was dying, lamented over him, and the dydug prophet ])rodictod his 
victories over the Syrians. He vanqinshed Beii-hadail in three battles, 
and recovered tho cities of Israel from the dnminion of the Syrians. 
He was next attacked by Ainaziidi, king of Jutlah, whom he defeatc'd, 
entered Jerusidcm, plundered the temjile, and broke down four hun- 
dred cubits of tho city wall ; but he suffcreil Amaziah to retain his 
crown, taking liostHges for his future good bcliavioiir. After a reign 
of sixteen years he died, and was succeed etl by Jeroboam, his sou. 

JOB, the Bonk of, is one of tho poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment'. Its title is taken from tlie ]>atriarcli .Toh, whose story it 
relates. Some critics liavo supposed, from the nature of the exor- 
<lium, tliai Job was not a real person, and that the narrative in tho 
book is lietitioUH. He appears however to be referred to as a real 
person by Ezekiel (ch. xiv. vcr. IG), and James (cli. v. vcr. 11); and 
the style of the book has all the circiiTiiKtaiitlulity of a real narrative. 
It has been inferred from his longevity (eh. xlii. 16), his Indding the 
office of pricpt in his own family (ch. i. fd, his allusion to no other 
species of idolatry than the worship of the heavenly bodies (ch. xxxi. 
2C-2K), the silence of the book rcspi'ctiiig tlie history of the Israelites 
and the Mosaic laws, and several inchlentid nllusions to ]iatrinrchal 
customs, that Job lived in the patriarchal age. Dr. Hales has attemiited, 
by ustroiioinical calculations, to fix the exact time of Job's trial at 1^1 
years before the birth of Abraham. (Hales, ‘("limnology,’ vol. ii. 
pp. sec. etlit.) Them is a genealogy of .Job at tho end of the 

Beptuagiut version of this book, which makes him tho fifth in descent 
from Abraham. Some critics have discovered what they consider 
proofs of a much later date in tho book itself. 


Tho scene of tho poem ia laid in the “laud of Uz,” which, os Bishoji 
Lowth has shown, ia probably Idumaea. Tho language is Hebrew, 
with a considerable admixture of Arabic, or, as others contend, of 
Aramaic. 

The author is unknown. The arguments already stated with re- 
spect to the age at which Job lived ore oonsideriMl by moat critics 
to prove the very high antiquity of the book. Ligbtfoot aud other 
have snjiposed that Elibu was tho author. This idea is founded 
chiefly on a translation of ch. xxxii. 16-17, the correctness of whieli 
is very doubtful. A very general opinion among critics ascribes it to 
Moses. Dr. Mason Qood has concluded, from tho character of the 
liook, that the writer must have possessed certain qualiflcations of 
style, knowledge, country, aud age, wliicsh are to be found in Morck 
alone. The same writer has collected a number of passages in which 
he sc?cs a resemblance to tlie setititnents and style of Moses. (Good, 
‘Book of Job, I'reliin. Disc.,' j). Ivii., Ac.) But the authority of Dr. 
Mason Good on such a subject is not very high, aud on tho othei- 
hand Bishop Lowth remarks, that tho style of Job difl'ers widely from 
the poetical style of Moses, being much more concise, and more accu- 
rate in the poetical conformation of sentences. Several critics, among 
whom is Eichhurn, assign to the hook a date earlier than tho time of 
Moses. Schultcns, Lowth, and others suppose Joh himself, or somo 
contem]jorary, to have been the author, and that the book fidl into 
the hands of Moses while lie lived iu Iduiiiiea, and was used hy him 
to tea(?h the Israelites patience and siilmiiHsioii to the will of God, 
«?itlHT during thfir bondage in Egypt, or in their siibseijueut wandiu* 
ings. it is alleged that this hypothesis solves tho dillicidtics arising 
out of the iut(?iiinl character of the book, and accroiiuts for iLs adriilH 
sioii into the canon of the Hebrew Scrijituros. (jtlier critics assign a 
tiiuc'h later date to the book ; several have aHcrihcd it to Solomr>ii, 
chiefly on tho ground of a reseiriblaiice between certain paMsagc.s in 
it and in the Broverbs. Umbreit places it at the time, of the Huhylniiisii 
<!aptivity (Umbreit, ‘Version of the Book of Job/ iu the. ‘Biblical 
i ?al duct,* Introd iiction). 

TLe canonical authority of the Book of Job is f'Rtablishcd by fre- 
quent quotations from it, both iu the Old and New Tcstiiuiciit. 

Tlie design of'tliiH book appeal's to be to teaerh patiiuice under sulier- 
itig, fr^iiii iho doctrine of a Divine Broviilcnc*? governing all things. Tt 
consists of a controversy between Job aud three friends who came to 
visit him in his distress, on the question whether men enjoy prosperity 
or stiller adversity in this life aoconling as their aciiouB are good or 
wicked. Atch. xxxiL anew disputant is introduced in the ]>er.s()ii of 
Klihu, who ro]»rovts both parties for tho sentiments they had expressed : 
and at length the dispute is decided by the interposition of God him 
self. The intocrity of Job, wbicli his friends had called in question 
on aceoimt of ids ludamities, vinditiatc.d, and he is restored to ]>osse.^- 
sions twice sis great as he had before Ids trial, ((.’omjjare .James v. 
10 , 11 .) 

JODK, l*IETEli DE, tho nan-e of two celebrated engravers of 
Aiitwc?rp, father and son. 

The cider, the son of Girard dc Joile, likciwise an ent^raver, wai 
born in ir»70. He was the pupil of Golziiis, studied ami worked in 
Italy uiitl at Paris, and died at Antwerp in 16fH. De Jode engraved 
many plates in a good style, among them the remarkable ])ictiire of 
the ‘ Last .ludgment/ by Cousin, iu twelve sheets, making idtogt>ther 
alsmt sixLctfU square feet, four each way : it is one of the largest prints 
in existence. 

Tho younger De Jode, or I’iitkus de Jodi:, Ji niou, as he signctl 
Ininself on his ])riiits, w»as born at Antwerp in ItlOG. and was instructed 
in engnivjiig by his father, whom he soon stirjiaf^scd in execution, espe- 
cially in the nude, and equalled in correctness of drawing. He workeil 
with Ids father in Paris. His nutiieroiis portraits after Vand^’ck are 
his best works ; ninoiig them are his own, and those of Jonlacns, 
Poelemburg, Sui liiua, Do Coster, and others, painters of Antwerp, 
He executed also some good prints after Rubens. Tlie date of his 
death is not known. 

Abnold dk Jode was the son of the younger Pieter, and was born 
at Antwerp about He is said to have been iu Loudon in 1667, 

and then to have engraved a print after the jiictiire by Correggio, 
which belonged to Ciiarlcs 1., of ‘Mercury instructing Cupid/ which 
is now ill tlie National Gallery. Scarcely anything is known of 
him personally : as aii engrave r be was inferior to his father aud 
grandfather. 

JOEL, one of the twelve minor Hohrew prophets. In the first verso 
of the first chapter of his prophecy wo are told that he W’as the son of 
rothuol. Beyond this we have no certain informiition respecting him. 
The ]}seu(lo'EpiphniiiiiH states that he was horn at Beth-horoii, on the 
confines of Judah and Benjamin. * He pro]»hc.sied iu the kingdom^ of 
Judah, but in what reign is uncertain. The most probable opinion 
is that whicli places his ]irophocy in the i*cign of Uzziah, coutenqiuraiy 
with Amos aud Hosea, between ii.r. 800 and 780. He appears to refer 
to the same events us Amos (compare Joel, ch. i. with Amos iv. 6-9, 
and .Toel ii. 4-6 with Amos L 9, 10); and lie does not mention tlie 
Assyrians or the Babylonians among the enemies of Judah, but only 
Egypt and Edom (ch. iii. 1 9). Other opinions have referred him to the 
reign of Joram (Tf.o. 895 — 8S3), and to that of Mauasseh (B.a. 697 
—642). 

The prophecy of Joel may bo divided into two parts. In the fir^t 
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be deBCribes a famine caused by tlie ravages of insects, and exhorts 
tho people to repentance ; denouncing still greater judgments if they 
c:oiitiuue impenitent, and promising the return of prosperity and plenty 
if they attend to his warning. Tho second part, b(?giuning at ch. iu 
alludes to events much more remote. The prophetic passage in 
ch. ii* 28-92, is quoted by the ajiostle Peter as accomplished by the 
miraculous gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 17-21). 
The remainder of the prophecy is supposed to be at present unfulfdled. 

The canonical authority of this book lias never been disputed. It 

cstablUhod by other quotations in addition to the remarkable one 
just mentioned. 

bishop Lowth (‘Piwlect.,* xxi.) remarks on the style of Joel: — ‘‘He 
is elegant, perspicuous, copious, and fluent : he is also sublime, ani* 
inated, and energetic. In the first an<l second chapters he displays 
the full force of the prophetic poetry, and shows how naturally it 
inclines to the u.so of lueiaphurM, allegories, and coiiiparisoris. Jlut 
while wo allow this just cciiiiiucndation to bis perspicuity both in 
langiiiige and arrnugeiiieiit, we must nut deny that there is soinetitiies 
gnrat oiiscurity obsi rvablc in his subji^cl, and particularly in tho latter 
part of the prophecy.*' 

.I()HANN-i:US, FINNUS. [Jonsson, Finn.] 

JOIIANNOT, (JHAKLKS-HENUl-ALFRKD, was born in ISOO at 
OiVenbacli, in ilesse Darinstudl, of a family of French refugees who 
bad settled in Germany after the revocation of the of NautcM. 
Me commenced his prf»fr^=8ional life as an engraver, in wliich art he 
]iractised for some time with a fair share of huccoss. Asa paiiit>'r lie first 
nttraeted notice in 1891, wlieii he exhibited tho ‘Naufrage de J )oii Jusm ’ 
and ‘CiiKi Mars.* Other jiictui'es folluworl, stmie of whicli obtiiiu*. d 
] daces at N’ersailles and other royal and imblie galleries, he having 
attracted the notice of Louis l*liilip]>e, by wh(»iii he was oirqiloytsd iii 
paint various c<>iirt and (!“r('iiionial pieces ; but ho found time to paint 
silfo several pictures from older French history, as ‘ Francis 1. t*t Charles 
(^luint;' ‘ lltMiri 11. ct Catherine de Medicis/ &c. It was liowever, as a 
tiVsigiH.T of vignettes, tliiit Alfred .lohaiinot acipiinid liis greatest 
celebrity: and hi-s popularity in this branch of art was stcjadily in- 
ereasing up to tho time of Ids jironiature death, Docenibor 7, 1H97. 
To the Knglish reader Alfred . I obaiinot is perhaps best known by his 
very clever designs for the h^reiich illustrated editions of Scott, llyroii, 
and (%)oper. 

JCHIAXNOT, '^OXA^ born at OITenbach, November 1), 1803, is still 
better known in I‘'.uglaiid as a defligiitsr of book-engravings than his 
I rother Alfiffd. Like his bnjther, T<*ny also commenced Ids profes- 
i ioiial earocr as an .•ugravrr. His first ]>aiiiting was exhibited at the 
r.xposbiou of l ‘ IJii Soldat bnvant a Isi porte d*iJHO Kotcllorie.’ 
Like his brother he looked to English as well as Fi-eiich history and 
literature for subjects for his pencil. Among Ids cldef pictures arc 
enumerated the ‘ Cliausoii do Douglas* (1S3,'>); ‘La Sieste' (18*1 1); 
•Andre ct Valentino* (1811); MlatailJe de Foiiteuoy,’ now at Ver- 
sailles; ‘ I’etits Urjicoiiiders* (LSJ8); and ‘Scene de J’illage' (1851). 
'I'lioiigh on the whole less successful th;ui liis brother as a painter, 
when, like him, he. turned W <lesigniiig i\tr the wood-engraver, he 
proved at lea-t Ciinally happy : and as Ids life was more prolonged, 
hi! enjtiyed greater ojqiortimities of displaying the versatility of his 
pciieil. Among tlie more, important of his hook illiisirations may bo 
mentioned ‘ Werthcr,* the designs for whi li lie elchod himself; Mo- 
1 lore's Works; ‘Manon Lescaut;* * .Jerdrue Paturot;’ tho itomaiiccis of 
George Sand ; Uji:‘ Vicar of Wakefield;’ Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Jour- 
ney/ tVc. liis illu.stratioiis, though not iiufrequcntly a little exaggerated, 
and souietimes verging on caricature, are almost always characteristic, 
and full of knowledge and refinement, rendering the works lie illus- 
trated among tlie very best examjiles of their c.lass. Jlu died 
.suddenly from an attack of apoplexy, August 4, J85:i. 

JOHN, King of England, surnauicd Sansttrre, or Jjaeklaud, a 
common appellation of younger sons whose age prevented them from 
holding liofs, was the youngest of the five sons of Henry Jl. by bis 
ipieeii Eleanor of (lideuiie, .'uid was born hi the King’s Manor House at 
Oxfiird, ‘J'lth of December llfifi. In his youth he was er»^ated by his 
father Karl of Montague hi jNoriiiaiidy ; and in llTfi he was coiitracttul 
in marriage to Johanna, or liiulwisa, the youiigt'sL daughter ‘d \\ illiaiii 
earl of Gloucester (son of tlie great Earl Robert, natural son of 
Henry I,), who thereupon made Johanna his sole heir. The marriage 
was actually celelfrated on the 2fnh of August llSfi. Henry, having 
after his conquest of Ireland obtained a bull from the pope authorising 
him to invest any one of his suns with the lordship of that country, 
conferred the <lignity upon John in a great council held at Oxford in 
1178. In March 1185 John went over to take into his own hands the 
government of his dominions ; but tho insolent demeanoui' of the prince 
and his attendants so disgusted and irritated tlie Irish of fdl classes, 
that his father found it iioces.wy to recal him in the following Decem- 
ber. John however was hi.s father’s favourite son, in jiart perhaps 
from the circunislaucc that his youth hswl prevented him from joining 
in any of the repeated rebellions of his brothers ; and it is said, that a 
suspicion began to be at last entertained by llicbard, when, of the five 
brothers, lie and John alone survived, that Henry intended to settle 
the ci*own of England upon the latter. According to this story, it was 
chiefly to I'reveiit such an arraugemeut that Richard, joining Fhilip of 
France, flew to arms in January but if so, it is difficult to 

account for the foot that Jolm himself was found to be upon this 


occasion in confederacy with his elder brother, a discovery which 
wiis only iiiiule by their hcarf - broken father uiion hia deathbed. 
[Henry IL] 

No opposition was offered by John to the accession of Richard, who 
etideavounul to attach him by the gift of such honours and jiossessions 
as amounted almost to sharing the kingdom with him. In ailditiou to 
his Norman earldom^ of Montague, and that of Gloucester, which ho 
acquired by his marriage, those of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaster were b(*stowed upon him, ho that there 
was thus placed under his iuiuiediatc jurUilictiou nearly a third of 
England. Richard however had not been b>ng absent when his ambi- 
tious brother proceeded to tak<' his measures for at least securing tho 
crown to himself in case of the king’s death, if not for an earlier 
seizure of it. Tho person next in tho regular lino of siiecoHsion was 
Arthur, diike of Hrittaiiy, tlie son of JoIiii'k older brother GooflVey, au 
infant of little more than two yrar.** old at tlie accession of Richard, 
who liowevor recognised liim ns his lieir, ami bad dosirod that his 
rights slioulfl l>e maintained by William de Tiongoliamp, the bishop of 
lily, whom during his nbseiic<) lie left in charge of tho govornmoui. 
.foliu accordingly directed his first ellorts to tho removal of tlie bishop, 
which, having obtained the eo-ojioration of a strong party of the barons, 
be at length aecompli.shcid by actual force, in October 1191. When 
the intolligouce of Richiird's captivity lU'rivcd in 119.1, John at once 
openly took steps for tho iinincdiate usurpation of tho throne. Repairing 
in haste to Paris, tic secured the aid of Philip Augustus by tho siirrendor 
of part of Normandy, and then, retuniiiig to Kuglaud, proceeded to 
collect an army for the iiiiiinteiiance of his pretetisioiis. In this attempt 
however he was succes-'fidly resistcil the loyal jsirt of the nobility ; 
auii he alKo failed in his cndeavoiirs to induce the emperor, l.y the 
promise of a largo bribe, to ri'tiiiu his brother in ]>risoii. On the 
return of Richard to Knglantl, in March 1194, JoIiii’k ca.st1uH and 
estates were seized by tho crown, anfl he and his chief adviser, Hugh, 
bi.Nliop of ('oveuiry, were chargoil with Jiigli treason. John fled to 
Normand}', whither he was followttd by the king at the head of an 
army ; but the traitor made liis peace by an abject siibinissioii, and, 
his mother seconding his siippliciationK for ]Kirdon, he was allowed to 
rehun his life and his liberty, and even restored to some measure of 
favour, though the restitution of his castles and territorial posHossiouH 
was for a time lirnily refused. Fveii that however was at length 
granted to his importunities and those of his mother; and it is further 
said, that Richanl, when on his deathbed, was induced to dee lure John 
his sucees.^'or. 

mluhn wras present when Richard exjiired at (fiialii/., fibh of April 
1199, and before visiting England he hastened to secure the submissiou 
of the various contiueiital territories of the crown. L’poii repairing 
to Anjou and the other original possessions of the i 'Ian ta genets, he 
found the prevalent feeling strongly in favour of his iiuphuw Arthur; 
but both in Normandy, and also in Poitou and Aquituiue, where his 
mother’s influence was preduiniiiaiii, his pretensions were readily 
acknowledged. Meanwhile in England, by the activity of the justiciary 
Fitz-Peter, a unanimous resoliition to receive him us king had been 
obtained from a great council held at Northamjitoii. iSuon after thiu 
John made his appearance in person ; and he was solemnly crowned at 
WesLmiu.ster, on the 2Utli of May, tlio fe.stival of the AHcensifUi. The 
years of his reign an; reckoned from Ascension-day to Asceiisioii-day. 

Philip Augustus having, for his own purposes, espoused the cause 
of Arthur, whom he iiad got into his posses.iioii, soon overran both 
Norniaudy and Anjou; but in May IliOU, John purcha.ied a peace by a 
heavy pecuniaiy payment and the cession of several towns and other 
territuries to the J<Vench king, who on his part relimpiishud Huch of 
liis coiKpiests as were not thus permanently made over to him, and 
also conqielled Arthur to do hoinagt; to Ids uncle for Rrittnuy. The 
next year John, having become tired of his wife, or never having been 
attached to her, procured a divorce ou the pica of cons.iiigujnity, and 
nianiud Isabella, daughter of A^miar count of Angiuilrine, who had 
already been betrothed, and cvi u privately espoused, to Mugheuiiiit 
of La Marche. The complaints of the coiiiil in eonsiMpioucc of this 
injury gave Philifi sueh a pretenci; .as he waiiLi^d for nmewing the war: 
ho immediately took Arthur again by the hainl, and putting hlia 
forward as the legitimate lonl of the old liefs of the Plaiilageutits, 
rapidly obtained pu.^stissioa of all the most iniporlaut towns and 
places of strength in tliu-sc countries. Arthur however, while he was 
liesioging the cu.stic of Mirabeuu in Poitou, which was held by John's 
uiother, (Juoeii Eleanor, was taken captive by his uncle (1st of August 
1 1^02) : tho uulurtiiuate yoiiug prince was immediately consigned to 
closi; custody in the castlf. of Fiilaiso, from which lie was soon after 
removed to Jtouen, and liaviiig insver been siieii more, was universally 
believed to have been there put out of existence by his unclo's order. 
Indeed, it was generally said that he had bciui murdered by John’s 
own hainl, au imputation wiiich the latter never took tho trouble to 
deny. Arthur's sister I'.lcauor, to whom dtsvolvc-d 111.4 claim to the 
inheritance of the English crowm, wa.s carried over to England, and 
confined in the castle of Rristol, in wliich iirisou she remained till her 
death in 1241. Notwithstanding tho capture of Arthur however the 
war in Frenco went wholly agsdiist .fohii; and b«.forc the end of the 
year 1201 Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Tuuraiue were rent from 
the fU’own of Englaiiil, and re annexed to that of hVonce, from which 
they hud been .sepaii'ted for nearly three centuries. Two year-i aft< r- 
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words John iiiado an unsuccepHriil attempt to recover what he had 
thuR hiHt. 

While Htill at war with France, John became involved in another 
contest at home, winch was eventually attended with still more fatal 
resultH. hy iuHisting u])ou the right uf the crown to nominate the 
Arelibislioj) of Cnuterbiiry, on that see becoming vacant in July 1205, 
ho drew ujxni himself the formidable hostility of the whole body of 
the national clergy, and also of the able and imperious pontiiT who 
then presided over tlic Wosteru Church. [1nno(;i:nt 111.] John paid 
little regard either to tlie interdict under wlilch his kingdom was laid 
inl2UH, or to the hull of exconnuunicatiou isKued against him tlio 
following year, or even to that deposing him and absolving his subjects 
from ^eir allegiance, which Innocent launched at him in 1212. In 
the midst of all this ecclt'Hi:istical thunder he chastised the Scotiish 
king William, compelling him, in 120U, to avert furtljcr hostilities by 
the ]iaynient of a large sum of money, nnd tlie ilelivcry of bis two 
daughters, witii otlier liOHtuges, as pleilgt s for his ol)S(rrvaiic!e of his 
etigagomcuts ; he paMsed over to Irelainl in 1210, and reduced a iHd»i*llion 
of the Fugli'h chit'ftaiiis tiicM'tt ; uiid in 1212 he marched into Wales, 
and couipelli.d Llewellyn, the ]»rinc4t of that country, to make Lis 
submission. In ihe last niejifioiicil year he also ])ui down a confedoracry 
of certain of bis barons, which had been formed with the object of 
seizing Ids ]hthoii. 

At last however Innocent liad rpcouibo to more; efFoetive arms than 
bis ajMfstolic artillery. At the instigation of the ]>ojie, IMiilip Augustus 
prepared to invade J'higland; and though John at utteuipted to 
meet this threatening danger with some s]iirit, b^^ cojidueting an army 
to France in Ajivi] 12Kh lie soon returned home without having done 
anything; tuid in the desjiair ])rodiiccd by the universal hatred in 
which lie found hiuiself to be held by his subjects, wlioiii bis lawless 
and oppressive government had long alienated and disgusted, he con- 
sented, at Jtover, on the 111th •f May 12K1, in an iiitervhfw with 
Fandulf, the J*apal legato, to siihniit to all tlie ilemaiids of the iJol^* 
See, of which the admission of the ]iope’s noiiiiiiee, »Steplioii de 
Laiigtoii, to the arch blsho] trie of (.^autorlmr}’, was tlic iirst. Two 
days after, bo made over to the ]iope the kingdoms of Fnglatid and 
Ireland, to bo held of hini and of the lioniaii Church in fee, and tutik 
to his JiulhiesH the ordinary oath taken by vassals to their lords. It 
was now agreed that there should bo an oblivion of tlio i»ast on both 
sides, that the bull uf e.\eotnniniiicaiio]j should be revoked by the 
pope, and that of John's <lisail‘i.'ciod lOiiglish snbjtK'is those who were 
in contiiiciiiciit should bo liberated, aiul those who had iled or been 
banished beynii<) stuis shouhl be perinitted to return home. rhiii[s 
whose ambition was inorlilied by this jiacificatioii, wouM have iiersisti d 
in his ])i'oji‘ct of invaKion, even in u)>po.-itioii to tiic ix)»res& eoinmands 
of the pope, but lie WMS compelled to dinbaiid his army by the I'esnlt 
of a battle fought in June between tbe Knglisli and I'rciieb Heels, in ' 
the hiirlHiur of l)amine, the first great vietory in tlic* naval annals (*£ 
Kiigland, in W'hieh Ji(K) of ids ve.-seis W'ore captured, above l(i0 btirued, 
and all his uillitiiry store’s and provisions, as well as his ineans of 
conveyaiitN*, taken from liiin. 

One elfect of this victory liOAvevcr was irnmodiutely to beget in 
John a hope of being able to extricate himself Jrom his late engage- 
ment in favour of tlie exiles and outlaws, and })erlia])s also from the 
vassalage Jii which lie had bound himself and his kingdom to tiu! pope. 
In this view ho at first alti injitcd to raise an army with which to 
invade Franco, before doing au 3 ^iliiijg in fuiniincnt of Lis promises 
either to tbe barons or tlie Oliurch ; but finding tliai the ojipnsition uf 
these united poAver.*^ was too strong f«>r him, he cliaiiged his e^mrse of 
pruc«^ediiig, and tt niporiHcd with ladh, until, b^’ fun lnT submis.doiiB 
to the new papal Icgnie, the < ardinal Nicholas, who arrived iu Kiighiiid 
in the end of Hejiti mb r, if he tljil not gain over the nulioiial clergy, 
be at leU'-t (^inverted the p(}pe biijjsi'Jf, from being tlie head of tlic 
confederjuy against him, into his Irieiid and suiiporler. Thu firimate 
La))gtuii Jiowevor, greiitly lo liis honour, still continued to make 
common cause with iiie barons. Imngioii had already, in a uieeting 
lield at St. Alban's, Augu.-t 2i'», pmpo^cd lo tlie baions to rally round 
the charier of Henry 1., and had solemnly sworn llicm to huzanl iludr 
lives ill the umintcuance of the rights and lihei-tius therein recognised. 
l''or a short time the coiiiiiii iiciiig strife was ajiiioused by an award of 
the pope; soon after which, in Juno 1214, John hastened over to 
Franco, where however the groat victory of Lou vines, gained by 
Vhilip (.luly 27) over the allied army of tlie ICnglisli under Johns 
bastard brother, the eai*l t»f Salisbury, the foroes <;f the ouijieror, of 
the Karl of IHauders, and of the Karl of Loulogue, compelled the 
J’iiiglish king to buc for a cessation of liostiliiies. On tho iPlh of 
I fetobor a truco was arranged between tho two kingdoms, to last for 
five yetti*B. lint the deprchsed state of John's aflairs now proscutod to 
liis barons an opportunity for tlic rciicwul of their demands, of which 
they hastened to avail themselves. Their first memorable asHcmblagc, 
ill which they concerted their plans, was held, iimler pretciicr of cele- 
brating tlic festival of tlie i=aint, iu the abbey of St. Edmund at 
ICdiiiuudsiiury, on tbe 2(»th of Novembir. iiefore they sejiurated, 
tliey advanced one by one to the high altar, and laying their huiids 
ujion it, took a Holerun oittli to withdiaw their f«*ally, and levy war 
upon John, if he should refuse tlusir demands, and never to lay down 
llu’ir arms till they hud obtained from him a charter confir mi ng the 
national liberties. Their petition was formally presented to John in 
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the Temple, at London, on the feast of the Epiphany, the Gih of 
January following. On its ivijection, both pai*ticB, after an appeal to 
tho pofie, who at once took the ])art of Jolm, jirepared for war. In 
the liegLnning of May 1215, tlie barons having mustered their forces, 
which they put under the command of Uoberb Fitzwalter, and desig. 
natiid by the title of the army of God and of his Holy Church, pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the castle of NoHhampton. After wasting a 
fortnight however they were obliged to retire from this fortress : but 
Laving then marched to London, they were gladly received by the 
citizens (May 17th), and immediately took poase»jion of the city, tin 
this, John consented to a couforonce, nnd the celebrated meeting on 
the jilain of Ilunii^’inead, which lay about half-way between London 
and Odiham iu llampshirc, wliither John had retired, was held in 
cons(^(jneu(:(! on Tiiiiity Monda.v, the l.'ith of June. Tho result w^as, 
the coiKrcssion and siguaturo by Jolm of tbe Great Charter, embodying 
all tlie barons' demands. 

Sc:ircely how’evor had Magna Chartn boon thus oxtortcMl, wdienJolm 
set himself to work to endeavour to csca])e from its olili.’.utions. The 
siispit'ions excited by his general conduct, and especially by his iiitro- 
uiictioii into the kingdom of numerous bodies of foitiigii troops, again 
called u]> the barons iu arms by the following October. At first tliii) 
new cuniesi ran strongly in favour of tbe king; ^Villianl D'Albinev, 
who, bj’ the direction of the insurgent leaders, had thrown himself 
into the custlo uf Kochestcr, was, after Hustaiuing a siege of seven 
weeks, compelled to surrender at liiscrctioii ; ncuvs noun after arrived 
that the po]>e, a^ requested b^* John, had aiiiiullud the charter: this 
iiitidligenco was followed by other jiapal bulls suspending Archbisbu]) 
Langton, excommunicating the cliiofs of the barons by name, and 
laying the city oJ' Loudon under an interdict; and John was soon 
enabled to wreak his vengeance on bis enemies almost without 
eucoiinleriiig any resistance. "Wliile one part of his army, under the 
command of the ]<larl of Salisbury, 'wasted the coiiidies around tin* 
inetropoliH, whei-c the chief strength of the barons l^l^^ he himself, 
with unotLier force, ])t'oceeded to the iiovtli, where lie drove, back their 
allj', Alexander, the 3 'ouiig king of Scotland, pursuing hiiii as far as 
Kdinlnirgh, and reducing to a-ihes eveiy town, village, and easlle, o;i 
both sidt:B of the border, that fell withhi the range of his furious 
pi ogress. In these disastroiiK I’irciiniHkinoes, tho barons eoiigri’gateil 
in Loudon re.-olveil, after niiieh didiate, upon the despi’rate expedient 
of oUeriiig the crown to Louis, the dauphin of Francis a.s tlio only 
chalice left, to them of preserving any part of tho national llbertii-s. 
Aceejilifig the invitation, Loui.s set sail from Calais with a lle-ot of tl.so 
sail, and on tlio r>0lh of Ma.y 121(> landed at Saudwieii. ilohu retin di 
to the we-it at his iijiproaeh, and tlm J<'reueh prince, after at tacking and 
easily reduein/ Hit* castle of Jluchc.-.ter, iiuuiedial ely niiuvheil to the 
capital. 'I'he fortune of tho contest now tiirntal. Tht* ]>coplo in all 
of tlio country eageily rallit d around Louis; ev«n his foreign 
auxiliarie.-^, most of whom were Frenchincn, began to quit the sbiiidrird 
of the Fnglisli king, and cither to join tluif of the invader or to retnni 
home. At this crilieal iiioinent arrived the news of Iht: dealh ol 
John's jiowerfiil friend Tope Innocent IJ I., iliiih July). Still liow'over 
most of the places of strengtli wen^ in his hands; and souic Kit>nth.i 
were hjieiit to litvle })urpose ly llie adverse ji.arty in attempts t » reduce 
Dover, Windsor, and other castJe.s whieh were occupied by his garri- 
stiiiB. Meanwhile, iu the disappointment ]>rod need the pi'otrae.timi 
of the war, jealousy of tlieir foreign allies was beginning lo sjircad 
among the insurgents; and it is very douiitful wdiat tlie issu<* of tho 
struggle might have been if the life of .lohii had been prolonged. 
Hut on the 1 Itli of October, as he was atfciun))tiug to ford the Wash at 
luw-WJit.cr, IVoni (Jross-kt'^'S to the Fosb-dyke, and had alrea.ly got across 
himself w'itli the greater part of his army, the return of tide 
suddenly swept away the carriages and liorsi.s that eonviyed all hi.s 
baggage and treasureu; on which, in an agony of vexation, he ju'ocoi^ded 
to the Cistercian convent of iSwiticsliend, and w’as that same night 
seized with a violent lever, the coiisequeuci’ probidil}* of irritation and 
fatigue, but whieh one aceouiit attribiiU^s to an imprudent indulgence 
at supper ill fruit and iicw' eider ; aiiother to ]>oisun a<l ministered to 
hiiu by one of the monks. Although very ill, lie was cniiveyod the 
next day in a litter to the castle of »Sleaford, and theiiee on tlie 1Gt.h 
iu the cmitiR of Newark, wliere he ex]>ired on the Ibth, in tho forty- 
niuth year of Lis age, and the seventeenth of \\rt> reign. 

All our historians paint the character of John iu tUb darkest colours ; 
luid the history of Jiis reign Heeiiis to prove that to his full sliiire of the 
ferocity uf his race he conjoined an unsteadiness and volatility, a suh 
ce)itibility of being suddenly de])resBcd by evil fortune and elated 
beyond the bounds uf moderation and prudence its opiiosito, which 
give a littleness to his character not belonging to that of any uf his 
royal ancestors, lie is chai’gcd in addition with a savage cruelty of 
disposition, and with tho must unbounded licentiousuchs : while on 
the other hand so many vices are not allow^ed to have been relieved by^ 
a single good quality. It ought to bo ri’inotiibei'ed however that John 
lias had no hi^^toriiin ; liis cause expired with himself, ami every writer 
of his story lias told it iu the spirit of the opposite and victorious fiarU*; 
and furtlier, that the intense disgust alwa^'s felt hy every class of his 
countrymen at his base surrender of Ids kingdom in vassalage to the 
]) 0 ]ii‘, may have led tlicm to regard with less distrust all adverse i-exiorts 
resj^oeting his general character. 

The childi*eu of John by his qiiecu Isabella of AngoulOme wore — 
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1 , Homy, who succended him as Henry III. ; 2, Richard, born January 5 , 
1208, created Enrl of Cornwall 1220, elected King of the Roxuans 1257, 
died 2 nd ^Ipril 1272 ; 3, Joan, married June 25, 1221, to Alexander II. 
of Scotland, died March 4, 1238; 4, Eleanor, married, lirat, 1235, to 
M'illiam Msirshall, carl of Pembroke, aecoiidly, 1238, to Simon M out- 
fort, carl of LeiceHter; and 5, Isabella, born 1214, married 20 th July 
1235 , to Frederic 11., emperor of (Germany, died Ist December 1241. 
Sovcrol natnriil children arc al^o as-sigued to him, none of whose names 
however make any flgure in our history. 

JOHN I., !i native of Tuscany, succcodod ITorniisdas in the see of 
Rome, in 523. He was employ eel by King Thoodoric on a mission to 
the Emperor Justin of Coustantinoi)le ; but after his return, from 
some unknown c:iu 8 e, he incurred the displeasure of Theodoric, and 
was i»ui in prison, when* he died in .02(3. 

JOHN 11. siici'oedcd Houifnee 11. in 532, being elected by iho clergy 
and tlie ]ieople of Jiimic, and coulirmed by King Atiialaric, for which 
cuiillrmsitioii a certain payment was fixed by an edict of the mime 
king. 11c died in 535. 

John lll., a native of ]{omo, was elected to succeed Pclagius I. 
in 500, and was confirmed by the cxiu'ch of Ruvonim in the numo of 
the Emperor Justinian. Two J’Vench bishops, of Embriiii and of 
Gap, having been deposed by local councils, ajipealed to John, wlio 
ordered their restoration, wliich Gontram, the ijurguudiaii king, 
eufonted in op]K>niiiou to the French clergy, who asserted their inde- 
pendence uf the 1 1 * Oman see. John died in .571. 

Jt)llN IV., a XKitive of Dalmatia, nucceeded Soverinus in 0-iU. 
He coudemmal the heresy of the Mouulhelites [EuTTt i2j:.*.d, and died 
in (i 42. 

JOHN V., a native of Syria, succeeded Hcuodiet 11. in GS(3, and 
died after a few unmths. 

JOHN VI., a native of Greece, sueceeded Sergius I. in 7<>2. In a 
council whiidi lie held at Romc^ ho ae(.[uitti!d Wilfred, archiiishop of 
York, of several charges brought against him by the Eii-rli&h clergy, 
lie dii d ill 

John vn., also a Greek, succeeded John VI., and died in 707. 

John VIIJ., who has been stvled the iX. by Uios*^ who believed 
in the story cif J*o]h’ Joan, whom they style John VI IT. [Joan, 
I'on'.j, Biueeede<l Ailrianll. in 872, He cniwiied Charles the Raid 
onijieror, and afUT him also (yharles the Fat. He conflrtntsd the 
cxalt:iU<iii of Fliotius to the see of C.*unstautiuu]»lt‘. He hail disputes 
witli the luanj nines of '^J'uscany and the dukc.s of iSpoleto, and flied 
ill 8 '^2, alter i». Iiusy poiilifleate. 

JOlIN IX. was •li'oted in held two Councils at Rome and 

Ravenna, and dit^il about the 3 ear IM.Kt 

JoilN X. sueec'iled Ijaiidu in 1 .U ,5. Ho crowned llercngarius ns 
king o!' Italy and (nnptn'or. The Sarneontj from Africa, who had 
landed in Italy and fortififfd theinsclvcri near tlu; bank.s of the; Uris, 
i:ia*le freijuenl. irniptions into the Uoinaii territory. John, united 
with r>ei'eiigarin^ ai'd Llic dukes of IfiiiuA’inito and Nni)!e.M, inarched in 
person against I hem, and coiii]det<. 1y routed and eA.lertiiinati?d tficm. 
Tiie l'aiin>us .Marozia, a Roman lady of very loose conduct, and her 
liiisbaud, (diido, diikc of Timeany, ruled at Home by force and 
intrigue. Jolm, having bad i*e]ieated disputes with tlieui, was at 
leiij'lli seized by tlicii f-.alellih’S in hi.'^ palace of the baterau, ami ilirowu 
into prison, where lie was put to deafh, according to n-port, in 1)27. 

J*»IIN XL, son of Maro/.ia, Kiicceeded .Stephen VJ 11. in 1»31. His 
brother Albi rico lieadoil a revolt of Ihe Jhnnan.s against hi' iiioLher, 
who was seoured in prir^on, and her new husljand King Hugo was 
driven away from the city. John hiiut^elf was cluse.ly walclnil by his 
bj'uther, and died in the year i#3fj, jiot witliout suspicion of vinlcmce. 

JGilN Xli., originally called Octuvianus, sou of Alberico and 
grand.-.oii of Maro/.ia, suceeedt^d Agapitiis in Pod, wliile ho was only 
in his nineteenth year. In PGO lie crownied at I tome Utho T. of 
Germany as emperor ami king uf Italy. Rut some time after the 
complaiuts araiimt his licentious conduct became so loud, that the 
cmjieror returned to Ruino, and there in an assembly of tin: clergy 
caii.'^ed tiuhu to be depo.sed and Leo X'lil. to bo elected in his stead, in 
In iho following year Iiowevcr John re-eiittfrod Jhuue .at the 
head of numerous partisans, «lrove out Leo, ami ciunmiltcd many 
acts of cru dty, Utho, who was then in iho north of Italy, was pns- 
paring to return to Rome at the bead of his troops, wlieu John Icl) 
suddenly ill, aud died in U(>4. J'aiivinius, in a iiute to Flatiua's account 
of J^opo .loan, suggests that the licentiousness uf John XII., who 
among liis numerous mistresses hail one called Juan who exercised 
the chief iiifiuence at Rome during liLs poutiliciiie, may have given 
risi: to ihe story of * I'opc Joan.’ 

JOHN XII 1., Rishop of Nariii, succeeded Renediet V. in 905, witli 
the approbatiou of the em])cror Othu, but hoou afttu* the Ruman.s 
revolted and imprisoned John. Utho however marched to Rome, 
reinstated John, and hanged thirtei'U of the leaders of the revolt. 
John crowned at Rome Otlio 11., sou imd successor of Utho 1., and 
died ill 972. 

JOHN XIX',, Rishop of I'avia and chanecUor to Otlio II., siii'ccodcd 
Reucdict VJl. in the see of Rome in 9^3. Ronifaco VII., an intruder, 
entered Romo soon after, and ]>ut John in jtrisfui, where he died of 
violeiiec, aftiu' a xiontifieaie of only nine moiilhs. 

JOHN XV. (styled XVI. by some who place before him another 
John, wlio is said to have lived only a lew days after Lis election) 


was elected in 085. The disturbances of the patrician or consul 
Creseoiitius began 'iu his pontificate. John however remained at 
Rome, and kept on good terms with Cresceutiiis. He died iu 09<>. 

John XVIL, a Calabrian and Bishop of Piacenza, was appointed 
Pope iu 997 by Crescenlius, in opposition to Gregory V., but Utho III, 
came to Rome, imprisuiii'd aud mutilated John, and put to doath 
Crescentius and his partisans. [Oruqouv V.J Jolm however is 
generally iinuiboro'l iu the sorios of the Pope^. 

JOHN XVlll. succeeded iSylvcster 11. iu 1U03, and died four months 
after hi.s election. 

JOHN XIX. succeeded the preceding, and died about 1009. Tlio 
history of the [lopes during this period is very obscure, iiiiil the 
chronology confused. 

JOHN XX., son of (kiimt Gregory of Tuscany, succoeded his 
brother Benedict VI IT. iu the year 1021. He crowned the Emperor 
(ionrad. and died in 1034. 

JOHN XXI., a native of Lisbon, succeeded Adrian V. iu 127V, and 
died about three months after. 

JOHN XXIL, James of (.-ahorfi in Franco, succeeded ( 'lenieiit V, 
iu 131(3, aud, like him, took up his residence at .Xvignoii. He was a 
man uf coui^lderablo abilities, hut he has been taxed with avarice and 
worltllinoss. The crown of Geruiany was then contested between 
Louis of Ravai'ia and Fredorick of Austria, ami John, assuming the 
right of deciding, excumnmuic.atfHl Louis. Jhit this lueasure produced 
little etfoct iu Germany ; the dint of kVankfurt declared that, tlie 
imperial authority depended upon God :ihino, and that the pope had 
no temporal authority, direct or indirect, within the oiiipire. In Italy 
however John mot with greater siicco.ss ; his ally. Robert, king of 
N:i]ilo.s, defeated the Ghihcliiies, and the pope exeoiiimuiiicatod Matico 
Visconti, the groat loader of that party, :uid likewise J^'reilerick, king 
of Sicily. Retwooii Guelj)h<i and Ghihchiii's, Italy was at that time 
in a dreadfid state of confusion. The pojie prnauhed a criiHado against 
Visconti, (-aiie thdla Scala, and the ICste, as honlics. Jtoburt, with 
the uHsistamTO of the jiope, a.Mpired to the dominion of all Italy, and 
tlic ]to}ie sent a legate, who, at the le-ad of an army, assisted Robert 
ami the other Guclphs ag.iinst the Ghihi liiics of Lombardy. Rut tho 
Giiibcliuos had clever leadeiM ; Castrnccio (*ustrncani, (*ane della 
Seala, and the Vi.si^onti kept the fate of tho war in Bii.Mpeiise, and 
Louis of Jkivaria ^^eut troops to their ussistaiicn. Louis caiiiu himself 
to Italy iu J 327, and after being crowned at Milan with tin; iron crown, 
he proceeded to Rome, w'lnn'o tlie (!olonna and other Gliilielincs roused 
tho people in his favour, and drove away tho pupal legate. Louis was 
crowned oniperoi* iu St. Piu.cr's by the bishops of Venice and of 
Aleria, after which he held an assembly in the squure hoforo the 
chuivh, in which he summoned .lames of (..ahors (meaning the }iopo) 
to appear to answer ihe charges of heresy and high treason against 
him. ./Mtcr this mock citation, the emperor in-oceedod to depose the 
pope and to appoint in his sti'ad Peter ile Uorvara, a monk of Aliru/zo, 
will) assumed iho name of Nicholas V. Louis also pruelaiiiiod a liiw, 
whii;h w.is sanctioned by the pcoido of Romo, to the • Ifect tliat the 
pope slioul i reside at Rome, and if absent for iiioi e tliaii three nieiiLh 
slioulil be eondderud as deposed. Jsmis now ri tiiriied to the ii'irtli 
of J tidy, and thence to Germany. (.Jastniccio ainl < 'aue ilella 8'iriilii 
died, and tho Gnelphs and the papal legate hegaii to rtfc«iime ihe 
[irepoiiderance. Jn 1334 JoJinX.Vll. died at Avij^uon, leaving ihe 
atfair.s of Itiily^ as euihroileil as over, and eighteen milliMii-s of golden 
iloriiiK ill his coirers, beside.s jewels. Jt was under his poiitilieat.o 
that the clergy and peojile of the towns were deprived of tho riglit of 
eloetiiig their l»i->hops, which right ho reservod to hiinsolf, on paymoiit 
of ctTtiiii) fees by tho person (docted. Ho was akso tho inventor of 
ihe Annates, or First Fruits. 

John X.XIIL, Uardiiial Cussa, succeeded Alexander V. In 141(». 
lie sufiportod the claims of Louis of Aiijon agiuii.st LadislaiiM, king 
of Naples; hut Ladislaus, having defeated his rival in baUle, advauciul 
to Romo, and obliged tlie pojie to (escape to k'loreucc. John preaoliorl 
a crusade against Ladislau.s, which gave i»ccasioii to deniiiiciatious ami 
invectives from Jolm Hums. Meantime the great schiMii continued, 
and Gregory, styled XJl., and J3eiiodict, untipojie, diviilod with^ .lohu 
iho hotiiagt) of the Christian stati-'S. .lulin, in lii.-i (‘xilc, wishing to 
secure the favour of the I'aiipemr Sigisniund, pr^»]»osi'd to him the 
C'luvuctition of a geiier.il coiincii to restoi'o jilmco to the church, and 
.Sigisiiiuud fixed on tho city of (.'oiihtanee o-s the ]ilaco of asseinhly. 
On hearing of tho death of J-udislaiis, by which event Romo became 
again open to him, John repjnto<l of what ho had proposed, hut was 
obliged to comply with the general wish by repairing to Goiistaiioo. 
I’he fa’i-hcrs of tho coiimwl decided that John, as well us liis two 
rivals, should i-ouounce tlioir claims to tho papacy as the only iricuus 
of restoring peace, John signed the form of roll uneiat ion, l.mt soon 
aftcjr, by tlie assistance of Frederick of Austria, lie was convoyed out 
of the city, and resumed his authority by ordering tlu! eouncll to 
dissolve. Rut the council, in its fourth aud fifth sessioiis, decided by 
a solemn decree that tin? general council once assoinided is superior 
if) the pope, aiifl cau ntceivo no onlers from him. A loriual proce.is 
l)L.-iiig instituted against .lohn, sixty charges were laid against him, 
uf wliich 0 UI 3 ' part w^re made public. Witnesses being beard, a 
sulciiiu ilejiosition was jirououuced on the 29th of May 1415, to which 
John submitted, and was then given into the custody of the elector 
palatine. After the election of Martin Y. and the tcrminatiou of tlic 
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council of Conatanoe. Jolin, now again Balthazar Coasai escaped from 
Germany, and made his submiasion to the new pope, who treated him 
kindly and gave him the first rank among the cardinals, lie died 
soon after. 

JOHN OF GAUNT. [Edward III. ; Erkrz IV.] 

JOHN IIYKCANUS. [Hybganus.] 

JOHN, or JOAM, KINGS OF PORTUGAL. [Pobtuoal, in 
QzouKAi’incAL l)iv. OF Kxo. Cra] 

JOHN, KINGS OF SPAIN. [Juak.] 

JOHN, KING OF SWEDEN. [CHAULica XIV.] 

JOHN, SAINT, THE APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST. Among 
the persons who at the commencement of his ministry joined them- 
Hulrcs to our Saviour were two brothers, named James smd John, the 
sous of Zebedee. They were both admitted by him into the number 
of his Twelve Apostles, and Joiiu was throughout distinguished by 
him with peculiar marks of regard. He speaks of himself, in the 
account which he left of the ministry of Jesus, as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ; and whenever a very few only of the apoMtles were to be 
employed by Jesus, or to accompany him, John was always one of the 
number, James and IVter being usually ilio others. 

At the Last Supper we find him Icuniug on the bosom of Jesus. He 
attended Jesus in the garden and in the hull of the high-jiricst. Ho 
accompanied him to Calvary, and when Jesus wtua hanging on the cross 
tlohu drew near, and while the miraculous daikuess struck fear into 
the heurts of tliose who were euiployt'd in the work of doatli, ho 
entered into conversation with Jesus, who comuieiided to him the ciu-o 
oi' his mother Miiry. Tills dying request of our Lord the apostle seems 
to have regarded as a sacred iuj unction, for he took her from that time 
to his own house. 

After the resuiTcction of Jesus he was again distinguished by his 
notice ; and when Jesus had ascended to heaven, andAho interests of 
the (josjiel were couirnitted especially to those who bad boon chosen 
by him out of the world, John hecame one of the leading pei*8ouB in 
the Church ; acting in concert with tlio other apostles, uwd especially 
I’cter and James, till the history in the * Acts of the Apostles' ceases 
to notice what was done by the oilier apostles, uuil is confined to the 
travels and labours of iSaiut I’aul. 

Saint John's labours in the (.'hurch were chiefly among the inhabit- 
ants of iSyria and Asiii Minor, and no doubt he had a largo share in 
]ilautiug Christianity iu those provinces, where for a time it nourished 
gr«;atiy ; but Christiau antiquity docs not present to us iiitiiiy parti 
ciilars of the labours of the a]H>Htles, and wo Icaru from it rcsfiectiug 
Joliii little more on which dependenci^ may be safely placed than tluit 
he resided ut Ephesus iu the latter part of his life, and died iu extreme 
old age. 

Two [deasiug stories are related of him by early Christiau writera 
deserving of regard : oiio that, when too feeble to do more, he was 
wont to be carried into the assemblies of Christians at Ephesus, saying, 
as he wont along, My little childrep, love one another." The other 
respects his cuiidiict to a young mau who had joint d a party of banditti. 
Hut when we read iu those writers that he wus thrown into a cauldrou 
of boiling uil, and came out unhurt, dlstruht arises, ami we question 
the HuiUcieucy of the evidence. There is howt^ver little reason to 
doubt that he was at one jieriod of liis life haiiished to the ishuid of 
ratmos, Hiirl tliut there he wrote the book called the ' Apoculyjise/ or 
‘ Revelation.* 

There are also ))roscrved three episth s of hi.*) : but the most valuable 
of his writings whicli have descended to our time is the * Qusjiel 
according to l^nt Jolin.* This Gospel is unlikt; the <ithcr three in 
several respeuts, and is supposed by those who have considered it to 
have been written with some especial purpose, either as a kind of siip- 
]ilement to the other evangelists, which was the qpiuiou of Eusebius, 
or with a view to the refutation of certain erroneous uoiiuus i-espectixig 
our Saviour which had begun to })revail before the long life of Saint 
John was brought to a close : but witli whatever design it was com- 
])OBi-d it must ever be regarded as amongst the most valuable testimonies 
to Hie life, character, and doctrine of *108118. 

JOHN, SAINT, THE BAPTIST, son of Zucliariali, a Jewish priest, 
and Elizabeth his wih*, ^^-ho was a near iralative of Mary, the nietlier 
of Jesus Christ, was horn to them iu their old ago. The sue.red ofiice 
was assigned to him of being the precursor or heiwld of tlic Messiah. 
I'iio hLtory of the public ministry of Jesus begins with the acts of 
John the liiiptist, whom wc find withdrawing himself from the ordinary 
affairs of life and i-etiriug to the desert country watered by tins Jordan, 
where he preached in u fearless manner against the vices of the age, 
urged on immediate repeuLauoe, enforcing his exhortations by the 
announcement that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and re(|uiring 
of those who professed to receive him as their instructor that they 
should submit to the rite of buptidin. 

Amongst tlio^e who came to him and were baptised by him was 
Jesus Christ, who at his baptism was announced, both by the Baptist 
himself and by a voice from heaven, to be the Son of God, the Messiah. 

From this time wa hear little moraof John till we find him in prison. 
He had ventureil publioly to reprove Herod the king for an act of great 
immorality. Herod had married Herodias, who was the wife of Philip, 
totraroh of Idumsea, his own brother. The Baptist's reproof wss 
resented more violently by Herodias than by Herod. The history is 
related by the evangelists with all {larticulars. Salome, the daughter 


of Herodias, had bo plaasod Herod vdth her dancing at a public entor- 
tamment given by him, that he in an oriental ailluence of professed 
obligation said publioly, that he would give her whatever she would 
ask, even to the half of his kingdom. The litUe girl, for she was thou 
extremely young, instructed by her wicked mother, asked the head of 
John the Baptist. Persons were immediately sent to the fniaon in 
which John was confined, who beheaded him, and delivered the head 
to the young priuoess, who carried it in a dish to her mother. 

JOHN of' SALISBURY finds a place, and very deservedly, in every 
catalogue of learned Englishmen. His era was the reign of King 
Henry IL, tlio Salisbury from which he took his name was therefore 
the old town of that name (Old Sarum), and not the present ejnseopal 
city, which was not founded till the reign of Henry III. John hud 
studied at Oxford, but he visited also the universities of France and 
Italy. According to Lelond, he was intimately acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek writers ; he had some knowledge of Hebrew; lie was 
skilled iu the mathematics and every branch of natural jJiilosopby, os 
he w’os also in theology and morals ; he was an eloquent orator and an 
emiuout j>oet. Loland further says of him that he wfis ]>i)B.seBsed of 
the most amiable disposition, ever cheerful, innocent, anti gooil. 

John was muck connected with ^JMioiiias a lieckct, archbishop of 
Canterbury. I'eter of Blois, iu the twcnty<secoud of his ^ ICpi'>tleB,' 
which are collected and printed, calls *101111 the eye and hand of the 
archbishop. John became himself the Bishoji of Chaitrcs in 1104. 
lie died in 1182. 

John's priiicijial historical writings were ' Lives of Two Archbishops 
of Cantcrhuiy, Anselui and 'J'homas ii BcckcL’ But the work by which 
he is host known to scholars, fur the curious matter which it contains 
cun HCjircely be said to have found its way into the vemacular literature 
of bis own or any other country, is entitled ‘ l*olycf aticon, de Nugis 
Curialibus et Vestigiis I'hilosophorum,' in which he doscrihes the 
mauuors of the great, speaking not unfrequeiitly in tli**. style of sharp 
satire. There is an cilition of it at Pari4 (ITilS), and anothtu* at Loudon 
(H>h5). A large catalogue of his writings may be st-en in I'll./ and other 
writers of tliat class. See also Tanner, * Bib. Brit, llib.' 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, the son of Michael Jolmsou, a bookHcllcr at 
Lichfield, and Sarah, his wife, wa^ born at Li ch 11 eld on the 18th of 
September 170!>. As a child he wjis afilicted with th'- king's evil, which 
disfigured his face and impaired his cycMighti, and ho was Liken to 
Queen Anne to be touched. His education was commenced at Lich- 
field, %vhcnce ho was removed to a school at Stourbridge; and in 17S28, 
two yours after he had loft Stourbridge, Int was placed at IVmbrokc 
Cullego, Oxford. Young Johnson had early shown a vige^rous undo: - 
sUuiding and an eagerness for knowiodgo : though he had poverty to 
contend with and a natural indolence, aud wus uL > subject to coiisti- 
tutiuntd iufiriiiity, aud periodical attacks of morbid iiittlanc-holy, ho 
acquired a large fund of information at the uiiivcr.‘fity. Necessity 
compelled him to abandon the liojut of Ldving a degree; his debts, 
though small, wt*re increasing ; remittances from Lichfield could no 
longer be BU)qiliod ; and ho quitted coilegi* and returned to his father's 
house. In the December fullow'iug (17^1) bis fablicr dit-d in such 
pecuuiiU'y distress, that Johnson was soon afterwards glad to become 
usher of a Hiliool at Market Bosworth in Leicestershire, tn which it 
appears from his diary tliat ho went on I'out : ** Julii Ifi," he writes, 
“ Bosvortiam pedes p«*tii." But finding the drudgery of tliis eiiijdoy- 
ineut intolerable, he sought other means of obtuuiiiig Ids bread, and 
jirocured temporary employmeut iu traiKslating i'or :i booksi^ller in 
Birmingham. During Ids residence in this town he became intimate 
with the family of a mercer named Porter, whose widow he subse- 
quently married (ITllfi). Mrs. I’orbcr w^as more than twenty years ohler 
than himself, but he was fondly attached to her, aud she addeil to other 
{towers of iucrcasiug his hapiiiuess the {lOsscKsiou of 8U0/. With this 
capital he estublished u school, but his advertisements jiroduced few 
Bcliol.'irs, the scheme faileil, and he left Stiiirordsliirc with his pupil 
Garrick to seek his fortune in the uietro{ioli!4. 

His i^rospocts at this time must have been very gloomy : he hod 
nothing but literature to trust to for subsistence, and tho.'^e w'erc times 
when the condition of iitei'ary men was most miMcrable and degraded. 
In the reigns of William^ of Anne, and (Jeorgo 1., successful writers 
were rewarded by jirivate ixiiiuificence aud public situations; but such 
patronage was now at on end, aud the year iu which .lohusuu left his 
home formed part of an interval which elajised before a new source of 
reruuxieratiuu arose — before the uuxnber of readers bocsuue large. Of 
readers there were still but few ; the i>rice8 therefore that booksellers 
could ufibrd to pay to authors were necessainly HUiidl ; aud an author, 
whatever w'erc his tuleuts or his industry, had great difficulty in 
keeiiiug a shilling in his purse. The poverty and neglected condition 
of his friend aud brother author, Bavage, wero the causes of Johnsou’s 
writing his ' Loudon,' an imitation of the thiid satins of Juvenal, for 
which Mr. Dodsley gave him ttm guiueus, aud by w'hioh he obtained a 
certain degree of i-eputation. We iire told that when i'ojic read it he 
said, *‘I'he author, whoever he is, will not be long coucealed.” No 
great advantage however immediately accrued to him. Again he 
sought to be a schoolmaster, again his scheiuo misciirried, and ho 
returned to his drudgery in the service of Cave the bookseller, who 
w'^as his oul}' jiatrou. His pen was continually at work, and his 
{lamphlots, prefaces, e|>itaphH, essays, and biographical memoirs, wero 
continually published by Cave, either by ihcnisclves or iu his periodical 
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the ^Gentleman’s Magazine.' For many years his bread continued to 
be earned by literary slavery ; by slow degrees only did his great 
talents become known, and the trust reposed in him by publishers 
increase. 

In 1740, and for more than two years afterwards, Johnson wrote 
the parliamentary speeches in the * Gentleman’s Magasina* In 1744 
he published his ‘Life of Savage;’ in the following year some 
observations on Shakspere, whoso plays he proposed to edit ; and in 
1747 he commenced his * English Dictionary/ which he engaged to 
complete in threo years for 1575/., a small sum if wc consider tiiat the 
author agreod to bear the heavy expenses necessary for preparing a 
work of such magnitude and importance. In 174^ appeared ‘The 
Vanity of Human Wishes/ an imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; 
and in the f<illuwiti;; year was printed the first paper of the ‘Uanibler.* 
These are soino of Ids most remarkable publiciitions, for a complete 
list of wliich, and Ih*! dates at which they were published, we must 
refer to IIobwcH’s ‘Life.’ For ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’ 15 
guinoaH only were received from Mr. Dodsley. Wo mention this 
b<‘cau8c the fnime and comlitiou of .TolmHOn’s mind and temper, his 
views of thiiiffs and persons, wore probably influoucod in no small 
degree by the deficiency of bis means. He was now engaged in a 
steady conrse of occiijiation sufTicicnt to employ lii« time for several 
years ; and so ossidiioiis were bis labours that. wJiilst preparing bis 
• Dictionaiy,’ ho had an upper room at his residence in (Jougii Stpiaro 
fitted nj> like a conntiiig-hoiiKe, in which several copyists sat, whom ho 
su]>plied with continual employment. 

The idforts of hi« niiml wore the utmost it could bear ; and when it 
was subdued }>y prief at the death of Ids wife (175*2), he reliuqiiislied 
the ‘Itambler.* Dad as his circumstances wore, still they were some- 
what more easy tliaii they had been ; tlie number of his acquaintances 
iiad inereapod ; the ‘ J hctioiiary,’ which occupied eight instead of the 
pronds«‘d tliree yeaiv, Wiis nearly coinjilete ; and lie bmiid leisure (in 
1754) to make an excursion to Oxford for the purpose of consulting 
its libraries. This was liis first eiiiaucipatiou from necessary labour. 
He soon i-eturned to London to. increase the number of reviews and 
f;.usays wideli tlowed coiitiiiuully from his pen. Thus occupied, an 
offer of a jiving w'as made to hitii if he would take orders; Init though 
he was a linn believer in revelation, and a somewhat rigid moralist, he 
could not overcome his scruples resjtecting the fitno.^s of his temper 
aiul habits for the duties that would bo required of him, and the oiler 
was rejected, lie continued thciclbro to write for Ida bread ; ami it 
was not until he was fifty- three years old, aiiil ha<l for bhii-ty years 
been toiling wiili i i.- pen. that any certain source of income was opened 
to him. In May 17^2 (h;ori'e TIL, through his minister Lord 1 bite, 
granted Jolmson a jiension of a year, and the days of his i»onury 

were at an iiul. Iiaf»]iy, in a state of independence, he enjoyed the 
Hoeiet}’ of a weekly club, of which Jhirkc, (hildsmith, and Sir floshita 
Hey Holds were abo inombor-. ilo was introduced in the following 
year to his biographer lloswell, and wo have from this date (17fi!3) aa 
full amt ininuti* account t»f him aa lias ever boon writttui of any 
iudividnal. Knnii this time wc are made as familiar sis it is in the 
pow'cr of writing to make us with the cliaracter, the liubits, and the 
appcarnnct^ of .lolmson, and tlu^ }K!rsoiia and things with W'iiieh he was 
coiincctcrl. Lvi-ryi iiing about him, ' says Macaulay, his coat, his 
wdg, his figure, hia taco, his scrofula, liis St. Vitus’s <lauce, his mlliug 
walk, his lilinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked the 
approbar.ion of his dinner, his insatiable n]i]»ctite for fish sauco and 
veal-pio with plums, his iiiextinguishabJc thirst for tea, his trick of 
touching tin? pofets as he walked, his my£>terious practice of tnaiBuriug 
up scraps of orauge-pcoL his morning slumbers, his midnight clisjiu- 
tatioiiH, his eontoriious, his mutterings, his gruntiugs, hia putlings ; hia 
vigorous, acute, and ready ehapicnce ; hia sarcastic wit, his vehemence, 
hia insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer ininates — old Mr. 
Levett and blind Mrs, Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank — 
all are as familiar to us as the objects by which wo have been surixiundcd 
from chiblhood.” 

In 17f»5 the univeraity of Dublm sent over a dqiloma creating him 
a doctor of laws, but he did not asbumc tho title of doctor until eight 
or ten years afterwards, when the university of Oxfortl conferi*ed the 
same hono.ir upon him. 

Til 1700 Lis constitution seemed to be rapidly giving way, and he 
was depressed with a melancholy. In this condition his friend 
Mr. Thralo received liim into his house at Stn?atham ; an axiartment 
was fitted up for him, cornpaTuous w'ere invited from London, and ho 
became a constant rcsiflcnt in tlie family, lli.s celebrity attracted tho 
notice of tho king, to whom ho was introduced by the librarian of 
Huckingb am House. AVe arc not told that politics had in any way 
led to this introduction, but it is not inipossiblo that the opinions that 
Johnson entertained upon the ]»rincipal questions of the day might 
have reacheil the king’s ears. For several years he occasionally pub- 
lished political panqihlets. In tho autumn of 177Ii he made a tour, 
in com|>any with Mr. JToswell, to the Western Islands of Sixitland, of 
which lie published an account. Two years afterwards he made a 
short excursion to Paris, 'riio last of his literary labours was ‘ The 
Lives of the Poets,’ which w'ere completed in 17S1. We now take 
leave of him os an author, and have only to record the few domestic 
occurrences which took place before tho close of his long life. These 
are for the most part melanclioly. His fiicinlB Mr. Thrale and Mrs. 


Williams preceded him to tho grave. In June 1783 he had a }iarar 
lytic stroke, and in tho following November was greatly swollen with 
the dropsy. During a jounipy to Derbyshire he felt a temporary 
relief ; but in 1784 he suffered both from dropsy and from asthma. 
His diseasoB^ were evidently irmnediable ; and tho thought of death 
iuoreaHed hia constitutional melancholy. On Monday the ISth of 
Decomber 1784 he expired in his house in Holt Court; on the 20th 
of the month his remains with due solemnity and a numerous attend- 
ance) of his friends were buried in W estmiuster Abbey, iif ar the foot 
of Shakspere’s lunnumeut, and close to the grave of Garrick. 

Whether in tho deepest xioverty or in comparative afHuenoe, 
Johnson displayed great independence of character ; and his Tory 
opinions are to be atti’ihntt*d to disinti'restcd conviction, and were in 
harmony with Ids general spirit. He was steady and inflexible in 
maintaining the obligations of religion, a sinwre and zealous Christian, 
and, as such, benevoh^nt. lint liesides these great qualities he pos- 
sessed others of marked littleness. In many ivHpects ho socined a 
different person at different times. He was intolerant of pnrticidar 
principles ; superstitious ; and his mind was at an early period 
narrowed upon many questions religious and political. Ho was open 
to flattery, hard to jdease, easy to offend, impetuous and irritable. 
These were the principal blots upon his eharacter, but his gn at 
qualities pivdoniimited, and lie has left far more to admire anil )*evcrM 
than to ceiiHiin' and condemn. 

His reasoning was sound, dexterous, and nniic; Tie was seldom 
im]io>^ed upon cither by falliicics or exaggerated statimients; liis per- 
ception was quick; his thoughts wors striking and original, and his 
imagination vivid. Tii t’onver<«ation his ht^dc was keen and poiutcil, and 
his language appropriate ; he had also a romarkablu facility of illus- 
tration from familiar objects. His wit may bn described ns logiiza], 
and chiefly cofcisted in dexfcruiiHly convicting his op[)onciit of 
absurdity. CeKcions of his power, he was fond of dispute, and used 
to argue for victory. SciiTOcly any of his contomporarios except 
Thirkn was iftnatch for him in such di.-'cussions. His written style 
was ciniiicntly periodic; and in onlcr to coiiHlruct every sentenco 
into a balaiiof'd period he frcqiiriitly introduced superfluous and high- 
sounding oxpreHMons ; hcucu his gciicnl stylo was pompous, heavy, 
and iliffuso ; but in his later works, as tho ‘ Lives of the Foots/ those 
faults IjecoTiie much lo-s visible, and particular piLssages luiglit ho 
selected of almost unmatchi^d excellence. Ilo was also fond of words 
of Tjatiu derivation, to the exclusion of words of more familiar Saxon 
origin, liis style has often T>eeu imitated, and soinetimes burlesqued ; 
but both imit.it ions and hurleH(]ues are almost iiivariahly ludimtiis 
failures ; a.s an cxaiiiplo of wliat puerile absurdity even clover writers 
can bring thciiisclves to bi liovc is an allowable ImrlcRipn^ on tlohiiHOirs 
style wo may refer to that in tho ‘ Utjccted Aihlrossi-s/ 

Johnson’s strong and penetrating intellect diil not fit him for 
{loetry, except of the suliricHl order. His ‘Irene’ is doHorvedly 
forgotten ; but bis ‘ Lonclun ; an iiuitatiuii of tlie ThinI Kalire of 
Juvenal,* contiiiiH nervous thoughts expressed in bariuoninus verse; 
and his ‘ Vfiuity of Hunum Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Jiivciial 
Imitated,’ is a fine poetical deelaiuatioii, though dcfortiieil by 
occasional tautology ; Jt has had the rare fortune of receiving the 
highest eulogies from two great recent poets of a school wholly 
dilVereiit to that of Johnsun — llyroii and Scott; the latter of whom 
says of it, ’I’ho deep and pathetic morality of ' 'I’he Vanity of lluriian 
Wishes ’ has often extracted tears from those wliose eyes wander dry 
over pages professedly sentimental:” while I’yroii wrote, “"Jis a 
grand poem . . . all the exanqdcB and mode of giving them 

sublime.” Among his sinaller pieces the two luont remarkable are his 
veVfiVH fin the opening of Drury Lane Theatre iu 1717, aud the stanzas 
on tho death of Mr. T.evett. His tale of ‘Kasselas* holds .an inter- 
ijiiuliato place between liis xiocti-y and his prose. Jt is ehuractcrised 
liy a tone of pleasing melancholy, and the style, thougli soiiicwliat 
artificial, is elegant and liarinoiiious. 

•Tohnson’s prosn works consist of short jncccs, his l)iGtionary 
cxcci*tod. His ‘ English Dictionary ' was a work of great labour, atul 
the quotations are chosen with ho much ingcmiity, that, though 
necessarily mere fragments, they are amusing to read. i.)r. Hubertsou, 
the historian, said that he had read .hihnsfui's Dictionary from 
TM>ginningto end ; ainl it is probable that very few ever open it for refer- 
ence without reading mucli more than tJie pa>sago they looked for. It 
is however in some respects a very defective work. Johnson had 
scarcely any knowledge of the Arighi-Saxon, aud no knowledge of any 
of the cognate Teutonic dialects ; accordingly, the etymological jiart is 
not of much value; the etymologies being copied chiefly from »Skiuuer 
and Junius. His definitions are constructed without Kiiilicieiit con- 
sifleration, and witliout any systtuiiaLic plan. lit: also frequently 
errs ill tracing the succesHivo significations of a word. Jlctuceu 1750 
and 1700 he published the 'Uiimhler* and the * Idler,' piuiodicuL 
essays in the styh; of the ‘ Spectator,’ — wurk^ generally read and of 
very extensive influence in their flay, but which now probably are 
conqiarativoly seldom disturliod. His edition of Slrnkspere was pub- 
li.shed ill 1705; the preface is one of his ablest productious, particularly 
that part wliich ndates to the unities and dramatic illusion. lie 
had not siiflicieut antiquarian knowlofige or poetical feeling for com- 
menting on Shakspere; his notes are not nuTuerous, and though 
marked with his strong scoso are only occasionally valuable, lu 
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1755 he publiHluHl tho account of hia journey in the ITebriJes, an 
entertaining and an instructive work, though it discusses with need* 
less Holeiunity subjects fiiTuilinr to every inhabitant of the country, 
thougli strange to a towusiuan like J oliuson. His * Lives of tho Poets,’ 
])iiblisbed in 1781, are a useful and interesting contribution to Kngllah 
biography and criticisin, and are too well known to require specific 
iiotioi*. 'i'he criticisms in this work are sotnetimea biased by political, 
religious, and even personal antipathies, as may be seen in bin uu- 
favourable judgmi-nt of Alilton’s poetry, dictated by his disliko for tho 
republican and non-conformist ; and his somewhat captious censure 
of Gray. His judgments of the general character of a poet nro how* 
ever more frequently correct than Ida criticisms ii})Oil ]mi'ticular 
passages and expressions. The style is on the whole porljaps more 
simple and better than in any other of his writings. , 

A complete list of ilohnsuii's works is )>refixed to Poswell’s ^Life; 
but from what has been stated, it sufricieiitly n])}ieiirs tliat his luiellcc- 
tiud c'Hbrts were desultory and unconnected, and took the form of 
blssfiys. Lives, Critical Notices, I'lefaces, kc. Tie had no couiprc?- 
keiisivo or profound acquaintance witli nu}* de]»:irtuieiii of human 
knowledge ; lie did not attempt any sy.‘ Lciuatic investigation of any 
considerable branch of lyetaphysical, etliieal. )iolitlcaI, or acstlietical 
science. Even as a graTiiuiariaii, his acquirumeiits worts limited and 
snperiicial ; of physical mid iiiatlioinaiical sciuiico he knew strarceJy 
anything. It iiiiiy liowever bo remarked that he had adojited that 
theory of ethics wliicli is now cointiionly known by the immis of 
utilitarian, as may l>o seen frtmi his review of SoiuiieJcny ns’s ‘ Imjniry 
into iJie Origin of Iwil:' Jolinsou Iutc says of this theory, that it 
ailurds a criterimi of action on accoiiut of virtue and vice, for which 
he li.'is ofti ij coTitemled, and which must be embraced by all who are 
willing to know why tlu-y act or wliy they forbear, to give any reason 
of their conduct to thcinsidvcs or otln.Ts.” 

From his liahit of writing for the booksellers, fV^jad acquired a 
]ujwcr of treating tliu must lie temgeneous subjects scarcely any 
-|ii'epuratory knowledge; witness his jiapers on the c^ijlhitruciion of 
1 Hack friars Bridge, and his very ingenious argiuiient, dictated to 
lloswoll, on a questiuu of Scotch law. In English literature his 
reju ling was extonsivc, particuhirly in the writers of tho 17th and 
J8th coniuries; but he seems to have known comparatively little 
!il milt the writers of the ago of Elizabeth : his ‘Lives of the Poets’ 
begin with Cowley. He does not seem to have studied attentively 
Ihf! works of any of the chief English ])hilosopliCi*s, as P*a(:on, Hobbes, 
Locke; ins theological learning was but scanty; nor was lie very 
well versed in the politicid liistory or laws of his country, TIo had a 
fair acquaintance with the ordinary Latin classics; of Greek he usid 
to say iliiit he knew but little ; but. it was i'ouncl that .lohiisuu s 
“little” was what some men of more luetinsions to scholarship would 
have accounted great. He could read French and Italian; but he 
scorns to have scarcely known anything «if the muderu literature of 
foreign (’oiiiitries. 

doliusoii*H o]>inioiiH were regarded by many of bis contenijioraries 
with a sort of superstitious revojdice. in tho present gcueivition Ids 
credit Jiad fallni lower tiian it deserved; hut the notices of him by 
several of the greatest wj'iters of the day, oven Avheu uuiavoiirabJe, 
liave servt'ci to show that lie could not he safely neglected iiy the 
litiw'ury student, while by tho general reader many of his works 
will continue to be read, from the vigour of thought which they 
display’. 

(AJurphy, Life, in prefaco to Vrorks; Tloswell, Life, (broker's edit. ; 
jl/cjMob- by Widtcr fcicott ; /isitays by iMacaulay and Carlyle. A brief 
but elaborate character of JJr. Johnson, written by iSir James 
^lackiiitosh, will bo found in Ids Llfi\ vol. ii. p. Kdi.) 

*JOJINSTL)N, ALEXANDER KEITH, was born at Kirkhill, in 
the eoiiuty of Midlothian, Scotland, December 28t]i, liSOi, and edu- 
cated at tJie iligh jSchool of Edinburgh. Jlis htutlic^; wt re at first 
directed with a view to the medical profession, bui a iirotUlectioii for 
the Fine Arts led to his being apprenticed to an engraver, where ho 
acquired that taste for design which uliariictiiriseM all Ids works. 

Tho favourite .'^tiidy of his youth, geograjihy and its allied branches, 
soon iibNorbcd Ids attention, and in order to reach the sources of 
information, ho imvstered succcssivoly tho Freiieh, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, and thus prepared himself for founding a school of 
gcogr.aphy in his native country. Jfis first large work, tlic ' National 
Atlas ' ill folio, projected in was published in IS-Li, when he was 

ch eted a I'^ellow of the Royal (.teograpliical JSociety and ajqioiuted 
Cicogra]»hcr to the Queen for Scotland. The ivritiiigs of HumbohU 
ami Ritttu* had so inspired him with the importance of Natural Geo- 
gra})hy, as to induce him to projetrt an atlas on this subject, on a scale 
JdllitTto iinattompted, and suceessivo visits to tho Continent having 
brought him into contact and corrcspoudenci; with these mid many 
other distingidslied cultivators of science, he devoted several yeiu’s to 
the elucidation of tho necessary materials, and in 18i8 published his 
ceiobrated ' I'hysiuiil Atlas ' iu folio. This work we find characterisod 
in the * Bulletin de la SocidtiS do Geographic, ’ I'aris, 1851, oh “ Un dos 
plus inagniiiques monuments qu’ou ait encore elevus au gdnie scien- 
tilbpio de notre sieclo.’* On its appearance Mr. Johnston was elected 
au lionorai'y Tiiotuber of the Gcsellschnft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin, fellow 
of the Geographical Society of Paris, the (.*eological Society of Loudon, 
iVc. In 1850 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Ediu- 
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burgh, and has since acted on its couneik To its papers lie con- 
tributod * An Historical Notice of the Survey of Scotland.’ 

Throe yesrs were next devoted to the production of a * Dictionary 
of Geography,* which was published in 1851, and again, nearly 
re-written, in 1855. The first edition of his great work having bc't*u 
exhausted, a new and greatly improved issue has lately appeared, ntid 
is thus announced by the President of the Geographical Society, in IiIk 
annual address, 1855 : “Our associate, Mr. Alexander Keith Johnston, 
has completed the new edition of his superb ‘Physicsil Atlw.’ The 
]iub]ication of tho first edition of tliia great work, ten years since, had 
the eflect of introducing in this country almost a now era in the 
popular study of geogra]»liy, through its attractive and instructive 
illustration of the proiiiinont features of science. ^'Iiih secoinl edition 
is to some extent an entirely new work, owing l<i the additifius and 
improvements which have been introduced .... and tliti addition of 
a large general index adds materially to the utility ol‘ tliis extensive 
compeiidiuiri of natural geography.'* His contributions to mediejd 
geograpliy have jirocurcd for Mr. JohiiFtou tlu^ hfiiiorary fellowuiiip of 
the hlfjiilcitiiologiciil iSoeiety of London. 

Ainoii.g 3Ir. tlohnsion’s minor ]*ublic*atioTiH ;lr^^ an * Atlas of tin* 
Historical Geography of Europe,' -1 to; a nduced ‘ J*hyrit;al Atlas,* in 
4 to, 25 plati'S, and 1 12 ]iag«;.s cf text; a series of educational woiks, 
compriHiiig Physical, Geiiciral and Classical Geography, an Atlas of 
Astronomy in conjunction with Mr. Hind; and with Sir R. I. Mnrchi- 
! sou and Piofes-or N'icol as coadjutors, a ‘Geological Ma]! of .'Europe.’ 
Mor^i of those works have rapidly pas-sed throiigli Si'vend editions. 

JOIINSTGN, DIk ARTJIIjR., was bi»rii in Abcrdoemdiire in 15 nV. 
At aui oar]}' age he wi'iit abroad for medical education ; and tlic dt'gr 
of Doctor in Medicine was conferred on liiin at Padini. in IfilO. He 
Iravcllod iu various parts of tho Continent, and residud for twcuity 
years in France, iinirrying twice in the course of that i»( riod. Ho 
returned to his native coiiiilry before lil'da, and was soon aftiTwartls 
ap]ioiutcd ]>liy^ici(Ln to Charles 1., probably tliromdi the influence of 
Laud. After this ajipointincut he must liavi^ iv.sidcd oliictiy in tlic 
ncigliboiirhofiil of the courl. In IfiJl lie died at Oxfoitl, while on a 
visit to a daughter married there. 

Johnston was the most exteesivo contributor, and D not unusnally 
called the editor, of Sir John Scut’s Collection of .Latin poi-nis, the 
‘Didithn Poel-aniin Scotoriiiii liiijus .lEvi Hlnr.Lriiiin,’ .-Vm tcrdain, 
l(jo7, 2 voh’.. ]2mo ; and befiid'.;.! several other vcdniin s of compositions 
in Latin vcivt*, lie was bold eiiougli to inoasurc lanecs with Ihiclianan 
iu a version of the Pi-alms, ‘ J*aiMphraris 1‘oetic.!. rsalinoniiii J>aviiliy, 
Auctore Arturo Johiistono, Sc*.»tu.* Aberdeen, I(>o7, ^vo. This anibi- 
tiouH attc^mpt ltd, many years afttu'wards, to a prolracted coiitr<»versy 
on the jnerir.s of tim rival versions, 'riio history “f the dispute is 
relate.il, and Joliin.toii’s works fully tlescribttd and juntly isliinattid, in 
Dr. Irving's ‘Lives of Scottish Writers,’ 2 vols. .''■vti. It is 

enough here to say, that Johnston’s high rank among imideru writers 
of ijatin jmt'try is universally uilmitted ; and tliat, aklioiigli in Scotland 
his psalms Jiave usually been e.stimati (l mueh ln'iow Ihicliaiian’s, the 
jii.slicc of this sontencu ha.^ been questioned by critics i>f autlinrity, of 
whom Mr. iJallani is one. 

JOIINJSTGN, GEtRiUl'j, a distiiiguislied naturalist. He was born in 
17iK8, and liaving been destiticrl for the metliciil protession, lie was 
apprenticed to tho celebrated Dr. Abercrombie of E linbnrgli. Having 
gone through ihe usual medical training, he graduated in J idinbiirgh 
iu He Kiibseqiiently Heltled as a gencial jiraetitioncr at llerwiok- 

upoii-Tweed. At I'Miiiburgh he had acipiired a ta.-ite for natural 
history, which he diligently cultivated tbrongh ihe rcinaiiider of his 
life. It is uotofU ‘11 that a man so thoroughly and so largidy emjdoycd 
in a laborious jirofession has occupied so ]irominent a ]iiisitjon as au 
observer and writer as Dr. .luhnstoii. At the time that he coinineiiei'd 
liis career at Bcrwick-upoii-'i'vveed little was known of the lowtT forms 
of animal life to which he so Biiccessiully devoted Lis attention. His 
‘ History of Lritish Zoopliytes,’ and his ‘History of ih'itish iSpoiiges 
and Lithophytos,’ jniblished iu 1838 and 1812, were amongst the first 
Bystematic works that ivcro devoted to the classes of animals they 
describe. 'I'hoy not only included the deBcrlptious of a large number 
of new species of these utiiuiiils, but contained a great, amount of 
matter altogetlier new to the British reader. It is true the habits of 
these creatures were not sucli as to command the same amount of 
attention os those described by White of »Scli)oriio, but in their 
relation to the general study of scienLillc natural history they take a 
position seiamd to none that have been juiblislied during tho present 
century. J'’r(iiji the time of his first rt'sideiico in Berwick he was an 
active contrilmtor to the various natural liistory journals and the 
Transactions of natural history societies. Thus wo find him pre- 
paring fur his great W'ork on Ztiophytcs in his ‘ Descri]>tivc Catalogue 
of the recent Zoophytes found on the Coast of Durliani,’ in tho sccund 
volume of the ‘ Transnetious of the Natural History Society of Now* 
castle-upou*Tyne,' also iu his ‘ Catalogue of tho Zoojihytes of Berwick* 
slure,’ iu ihe 'Proceedings of tho Berwickshire Naturalists' Club.’ Of 
this club he was oue of the founders, and uu active member to 
tho last. 

Another class of animals almost as Utile known when he first began 
to work at them as the Zoophyttis, were tlio J mirb'c/c.'f. His papers on 
‘ British and Irish Anuoiidc.<</ w'ith numerous notices of iiidividuaL 
forms scattered through the pages of the ' Magazine of Zuolugy aud 
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TJotany * and tho * Annals of Natural History,’ attest the vnluo of bis 
labours in this department of zoology. At the time of his death he 
was occupied on a distinct work devoted to the description (Uid 
ilhistratioii of the liritish AtiudidciSm 

VroTii time to time all tho forms of Invertcbmto lifo oiigaged his 
at teiiticui. aud although much greater attention had been paid to the 
Mtilitisca than to the other classes, his contributions to the uatund 
liisior}’ of those auitnals constitute some of his most vnliiable labours. 
II is papers on tho MolLasca were uuuierous. The result of his study 
iuid observations on this class of animals was given in a large work 
entitled ‘An Introduction to Couchology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Molluscous Animals,' published in 18r>0. J)r. .lolinston 
did not conQue his attention to tho Invertebrate animals : he h»ved 
the sca-sklo, and whatever tho waves of the ocean hrouglit to tlic 
shore he studied with diligence. Thus many of his iiapei-s embrace 
d»'si.‘iij)tioiis of fish — Ccfaacay and other inhabitants of the sea. Nor 
did he limit himself to the study of tho animal kingdom, lii his 
c‘ons1.aiit journeys in his laborious practice no plant of the district 
t‘sca]ii'd his atlenlion, as is shown in his interesting work entitled 
* I’lotuuy of tbe Kastern llorders.’ It was his observant eye that Dist 
doioi'ted the new water- weed (Anachar'm aUi mint nun) in the lake at 
Hastle in JS;5S, and again in the waters of the ^^■hiLeador in 
I'vli. h'ew men have lived with higher claiiiis to the name of a 
naturalist, and ftnv liave contriluited more Inrgtdy to the literature of 
tin*, iiiitural history of Uroat liritaiii. He took great interest iu tho 
:-pread of natural Jiistory Jiteratiiro, and ivas one c»f the. fouiid(!rs of 
tlxc Jliiy Society for the piihlicatimi of works on natural history, and 
W'as one of the secretaries of tho society till his death. He was a 
man of the most genial and kindly disposition, and gn^aily beloved in 
the e/ircle of natural ist.s hy whom he wxis siiiTuiiiided, and \vhoiii ho 
often met in tin*. Naturalists' Held club he Lad established. He was 
well )vad ill the litxM'atiirc of natural history, and nothing didighted 
liliii inui'i* than im])arting liis copious stores of information to others. 
Mis eorrespcHidence was extensive, aud many a living iiatnriili.st is 
iii'leiited to him for encourageziieiii in the prosecution of Lis earlio.st 
l ilionrs. Ill tho latter jiart f>f liis life lie was not H|)ared tlmse trials 
whicli eonie u]»ou the learned as well as the unlearnt d, ami these aetiug 
upon a susceptible mind ]»rubably hastened the attack niuler which 
btr .‘aniik. He was seized with jiaralysis, and died on the ilrd of July 
IbO'i. 

JnJINSToN, ;iAMKS T. \\\, late IVofessor of Cliemistry in tho 
rnivojsity of Durham. Ik* was born at Paisley, about tho yezir 179d. 
Hi;-, father h:nbse> ,uenily rcmovetl to Maiieliester, and afterwards 
letni-ned again to Scotland, rc.-idiiig at Kilruariiuck. During this 
time the education of young «luiiu.ston depended clikdly on his own 
elforis ; Im wa-t however so ,siic:cc.ssful that ht^ was enabled to obtain 
his own livelihood hy giving ]»rivate instruction to pupils in llui 
University of tHasgow. Jn JSUo he reiiiiived to Durham, where lie 
oj-ened a school. Jn 18^50 ho marrieil the daughter of Tliomiw 
lliilley, I'i-'*]., of J*ark-eiKl. J'y thw marriage liis circum8taiice.s were 
much improved that he gave up Jii.-'i .•^cIuhjI, and determined to put 
in execution a idaii ho had long conceived of devoting him.-elf to tJic 
stmly of cljeini.'^^trv. He acconliiigly r<jpaired to Sweden, and became 
i! of the eelebratecl Jkrzelius. He made so iniieh progress in 

lii-; clieiuieal .‘^tndic'i, and became so well known as a cliemist, that on 
the c>-tahlirihiiumt of the l'nivcr.sity of Durliaiii he w.is invited to 
tak<! tin* readership in chemistry and mineralogy. Tins took place in 
whilst he was yet pursuing his stmlies on the Continent, and the 
chair was not oeciipietl till lie returned t.o till it. (Hi his return, lie 
took up Jiis rensidenee at r'diiibnrgh, ainl devoting himself to the 
department of agricultural ehemistry lie bei^anie appointed eheiui.st to 
tho Agricultural Society of Scotland. Un the dissolution of this 
society, lie left Ivlin burgh, and. resided permanently in JJurluun. lie 
now oeenpied liiiiiself )>rincipul1y with the production of works tni 
tlie relation of clumiistry to agriculture. In this he was very success- 
ful, and few writers have been uioro extcniHively read in this depart- 
ment of literature. His ‘Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
Ueolovy ’ are an able cxpo.sition of the application of the iiriueiples of 
eiiemical and geological seitiiice to the art of agriculture. Ho also 
publishtid a ‘ Catechism ’ on the aaiiio subject, which at the time of 
Ids death, iu IS/io, liad gone through tliirty -throe editions, and has 
heeii translated into almost every Eurojjcaii language. ilc had 
travelled in America, and was well known as an agricultural chemist 
iu the New World ; and his works there have as largo a circulation as 
in his own country. His experience of America lie gave to the world 
in a work entitled * Ncite.s on North America,* in w'hich he di.'icuase.s 
many of tho important agricultural (piestious connected with the 
resources of that great country, ile was an euiincutly popular writ(?r 
and toachcr, and nil Lis writings exhibit an enthusiasm which 
reiidors them attractive even to tho uuscientilic reader. One of the 
most popular and tho last of his works was his ‘Chemistry of 
Common Jiifo,' which has had a vast circulation, and done much for 
diil'iiHing a knowh;dgu of tho principles of ch<!mistry involved in tho 
ordinary occu]nitionB of human beings. In some jzarts of this work 
lie has unintentionally fallen into error ; and it is perhaps only right 
to state here that the remarkable statement made in that work with 
regard to arsenic-eating amongst tho inhabitants of Styria and other 
jiarts of Europe, lias been recently shown to bo without foundation. 
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This work originally appeared ns a sorics of magazine articleB. Pro- 
fessor Johnston coiitributod to tho MCdiuburgli Koview’ and othor 
journals. He has also published many papers in the Transactions 
aud Proceedings of scieutitic societies. In the summer of JS53 ho 
WAS travelling on the Continent iu his usual health, when ho was 
suddenly seized with spitting of blood, which terminated in a rapid 
decline, and ho died at Durham on the 18th of September of that 
year, ilo was made a Fellow of ihu Iloyal Society iu 1837, and was 
a member of other learned societies. 

JOINVILLE, JEAN, SI HE or LOUD DE, bom of a noblo family 
of Champagne, was brought up iu the court of Thibaut, king of 
Navarre and count of Champagne, thon one of the iiuist polished 
courts ill Europe. Joiiivillo followed liouis IX. in his first crtisiulu in 
111! IS, with a body oi several hundred armed men, which he raised 
among his teiiant-t; and ho was present at the taking of Damiata, and 
at tbe disastrou-s campaign of Massouni, iu which ijouis aiuL most of 
his nriiiy, with Join villu among tho rest, wero taken pi'Honers. Joiu- 
ville narrowly escaped being killed by tho Egyptians; but tho r.insoin 
being ]>aid. Ins followctl the king to Aero, and was present at the war 
wliicli was curried on iu P:destinc, until' lie roluraed to b'rancu with 
Louis in J. Doing a groat favourite witli the king, and almost 
<a)iistautiy near his person during the six yi^irs of tliat crusade, his 
iiarrativo of that period, writleii in a siiiijilo unjirotciiding style, is 
cxti'cinely interesting. It i.s entitled ‘llistoiro de St. liUiiiH, l.\. du 
nom, lioi do France, par Jehaii Sire de iJoiriville,' and has biMMi often 
republished. Ouo of tho best editions i.s that by Diicinge, fol.. H»H8, 
with u.«tefiLl notes and learned dis.scrtations. Jt lias been ti'aii.Mlated 
into English by T. Johues, '1 vuls. ‘ito, 18(>7. Tlio eharacter of tloin- 
ville, a favourable specimen of a feudal lorxl iu that, tlio golden ago of 
chivalry, valiant, gay, witty, generous, shrewd, iiinl yet at tiiiie.s 
careless tlirough^vacity of temper, soinewhat worldl)^ and proml xif 
his rank, but ||Bfid good-natured and sociable, forms a happy contiMst 
with the piety, austerity, and simplicity of lioiiis, who how'cver 
(‘.steemed and loved Joiiivillo fi>r hi.s sincerity aiitl abilities, as iiitieh iia 
.loiiivillo cherished Louis's honesty and goodiu'ss of heart, of which liu 
gave numerous and alfecting proofs in his narnitivc. Joiiiville, aftor his 
return to his native doinaiii, did not forsake tin* king, but freipioutly 
repaired to his eoiirt, and continued to enjoy Louis's coiiiiileijco. When 
Louis, ill set out on his second c.s})edilii>n, iu which he clioil at 

Tunis, hn invited Join ville to join him, who however excuscil luiiisulf. 
Joiiivillo kept away from tho lunTiipt court of JHiIlip le Mei, liut aftm*- 
ward.s he is said to have joined the army which Louis X. collected at 
Arras against tho l''icniish. He died not long after; but tho precise 
c])och of his death is not known. Joiiivillo and his predecessor 
N'illtdiardouiii are among tlie ohle.it of tho French chroniclers who 
wrote in the vcrnacuhir tongue. 

J DM I'd i 111, KK'DLD, one of tlio few celebrated com po.scrs of tho 
early part of the last century, whose works justify the ciicciinlums 
bestowed on them, was born in 171'L at Aversa, according to Mallei— 
at Avclliiio, says ihxriicy — both places being near Na[ilcs. Ho was 
iiiitiatc^il ill music by tlio Canon Miizzillo, and afterwards studied at 
one tif the Ncajiolitau coii'^i rvatorii^s, first under Feo, then as tho piijiil 
of Jjco, c'oufes.siug Jiiinsulf chiefly iiidtd)tcd to the latlor for having 
inspired liim with a true feeling for the art. iSiib.'^equmitly' howttver, 
when he lurntMl his attention to sacred jiiii.'^ic, iic ilei ived coiiHultaMbhi 
iiiiprovoment in the more elaborate biMiicht's of conijinsiliou by liis 
iiitcreuiirsi! with the learned Fadre Martini. 

Joiiitdli ]irodnoi‘d his first opera at Naples, when only twcniy-ihri'u 
ycar.s of age ; and so speedily acijiiired fame, that in 17'l‘» he wa-i 
.siiiiiiiioiied to Uoiiit^ where he coniposoil two ojicras, and was warmly 
patroiii.sed by the Cardinal l)iike of York. Next year he prii"eeiled to 
Lofogna, and brought out liis ‘ i*i//io.' lie then returned to the [lapal 
eapital, aud produced one of hi.s finest work-^, ‘ Difl(»iie.' d'fiis fed to 
his being invited to Venice, at that time the great theatre for the 
display of iniisicul excellence, where his ‘Alcrnpo* for the 'f’eutro J'Viiicc, 
and a ‘Laudato’ for the church of Saiibo Mun^o, wcsJl Hust lined Jiis 
reputation. Tlio failure of his ‘ Armid i,* in the following year, at 
Itome, determined liim to vi-it Goriiiaiiy, and ut Vienna he formed an 
aispiaiiitance with Motastasio, wfiicli riiieiioil into a friendship of lliu 
closest kind, that dtiatfi only terminated. To the eiiligliteiieii eunvur- 
sation and judicious criticisms of the Imperial poet he always coiifea.>-ed 
his obiigiition.s and ascribed mudi of the success of his later produc- 
tions. He set tlie * Acliille iu Sciro/ and got uji afresh tho ‘ Didouc/ 
of his illustrious friend, both of wliieh wore received by tho Gcrinaiis 
wdth enthii.sia.sin. 

MetasUsio, speaking of Jomelli, in sovcral lettcr.s, says, “Ho i.s of a 
spherical figure, pacific disposition, with un engaging eomitenaiice, 

I must plciiiiiug manner^, and excellent morals lie is tlie best 

. compo.sor for words of whom 1 have any knowledge. , , , . If over 
• you should see him, you will bo attached to him; he is uertaiuly tho 
' mo.st amiable ffuurtnand that ever existed." 

; At Vienna .jomulii remained two years, where ho devoted no iucoii- 
! siifcrable portion of his time to the eiiipress Maria Theresa, to whom 
! he gave instructions in music, ile was afterwards recalled to Homo, 
i and there produced sevcrul operas, also his famous oratorio * Lu 
I I'assioiie.* The Jdukc of Wiirtumberg now prevailed on him to visit 
Btiitgardt, iu wliich city ho resided nearly twenty years, and composed 
ail incredible number of Italian operas, most of them however now 
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forgotten; but liia 'Aliasii pro J)cfinicti«,’ or ‘Koquieiri/ there produced, 
will remain aa fi jiioiiumoiit of his geiiiua. When tho Duke of Wiir- 
temberg was obliged to reduco his ostahliahmeut, Jomolli went to 
!Nap1eH, whore the ill HiiccesH of two new openiH o])CT:it*>d ho jKJwerfully 
on his HoURitivo luiiid, that an attnek of ]iaralyHia was tho consoquoiico. 
From tluH howeveu* he sufliiuently recovered to cornposc a CiiiitatiL ami 
a * iMiscrere/ the latter being by many considered the linest of his 
works, lie died at Naples, in 177*1. 

Joriicdli has been nut unaptly eddied the * Gliick of Italy.* Ifo pos- 
sesKod tlie deep fooling and vigour that charactorised tho Cleriiiaii 
romjiopor, and is nearly as ricli in neuutiipaniiiicnts. Jinlcod in his 
ndiiiirahlc Bccua, * llereiiico, ovo iu tho seriouH opera of *Lncio 

Voro,' he nut only left at an iinnieasurable distance all former and 
C'lutomporary composers, but gave birth to a w*jrk whieh in it5< way 
lias hardly yet been surpassed, if over equalled. Mis ‘ ('hactmnt!,' 
though not of so high an order of couqiosjtion as sume of the abuvo- 
uamed works, has by its great and long-cuutiiiuod popularity given 
proof of its urigiiiulity and storliiig merit. 

llENUl, historian appointed by Napoleon I. to write tlie 
military records of his reign, was born l^birch h, 177b, at Payerno, in 
the I’ays de Vaud, of which canton his iiither w’as, for several years, 
princi])al miigistrato. Jn vciy early life ijo was ]>hiced in a merchant's 
olllcts and in that cmploynii'iit li<‘ continued for eight fir nine years. 
In 17i)r}, ho was enrolled iu the Swiss militia, and ho attained the rank 
of lieiitenant-colou(*i hefure lie had coinpletod his tWfiitie.th year. 
At thiti time, the siidden invasion of Switzurland, and its speedy 
Kiihj ligation hy Menard and Jlriine, deprived him of Jiis rank in 
tho army, as well as of his eivil oflicc, and, having to begin his 
career again, ho j»rocccded to Paris, in 17bb, in quest of a new 
vocation. 

lie Bpi.'ut the next few years in (aunrricrcial of a desultory 

kind; and was*lLioginning lo c.^:talili.-li himself as a broker, when 
he liccaino acquainted with General Ne 5 % and his future ]nirsuitB w'cro 
lixed. Supported by the powerful n.'comriiendation of that general, 
he received a valnablo appointment in ono of the largo mercantile 
houses of Paris; with ample leisure to pursue his studies of military 
taotlcH, whicli ho had hegun os a mere boy, but whicdi bad been iuiei^ 
rupted by the conquest of his country. In lJS(»4, at tho ago only of 
twonty«fivc, ho jirodiiccd the iirst part of his ‘ Tniitc fios Qrandes 
Upih’aiioiiB Militaires,’ which determined Ney to iittuch him perma- 
nently iu tho hVoneh army, and to rccomnicnd him to the First 
Consul. Shortly after he. was iqqmintcd aidc-do-cainp to that g<m«.Tal, 
with tho rank of cliuf-de batailloii. For the live ensuing years, Joiiiini 
attended the iiiarnhal in every eampaign, and fixhihited us much skill 
ill the (doHct as daring in the field. At Michclsberg ho led the storming 
party and carried the lieiglits; ami in ISOn, iiu} clear and flecided 
]ilau he drew up for tlie line of march of the sixth corpi^, coiitiibiited 
to the capture of Mack's army. Meanwhile, Niqifdoon, who had read 
and approved of his inaile. him a eoJ<inel. lledirtt.ingui.shed 

hiiiirtclf al>o ill tho oaiii])ai!.oi of I'rnssia, in J>()<k e.s!ieeia]ly at the 
battle of ileiia, In the ver}' crisis of which lie rescued Marshal Ney 
from a most perilous jiosition, when sorely pressed by Prince Jrolieiilobe. 
For this exploit lie was created ii bai'on. <_!olonol .loniini acctniipaiiied 
Marshal Ncy into tSpaiu in JiSdsS; but in Jbn'J, his euciiiic.^, jealous of 
the eon si dt ration Jiu had aeqniiefl by his strut«i:ical skill, fouml ineaiis 
to prejudien his beiiefaclor a^'ainst him, and (.Ndoiiel .Jomini was 
suspended for a time from .active service, lilortified liy thin trcatm>‘iit, 
the colonel iipplie«l lor bis dischargif in 1 .Sib, having already dotcriuinod 
to ontor the IUis.^iau service. Tl»o French Kmporor liowever refiiseil 
to part with him, and promotoii him to a brigade. Not long after 
this, General fluiuini W''as ajipoiuted historiographer of tlie empire, 
and when til o PusHiaii campaign was u|)ened, in ItiJ’J, ho wa.s coiii- 
xnissioncil to write the history of the Graiulo Ariiioc. Few oJlicers 
exhibited more zeal or greater fortitude than tloiiiini throughout this 
disastrous oxjiedition ; his real talents were now appreciated, lie was 
made governor of Wilua, then of Smoleusko, and ho again rescued 
MuTbli^ Ney from a position of great pi^rit. 

Aftifr the battle of butzim, iu 181:1, lie retiiriKul to thc^ stall' of 
Marshal Ne}'; soon after lie distinguished himself so inne.h at tlie 
battle of lliiutzcn, that Ney urged tho cmiperor to make Jomini a 
general of division. I''ar from complying, Napoleon, on now 

ground of displeasuro, suspejided Jiim a second time. Irritaled hy 
this irc.'itmcni, General Jumini restdved to break for ever with Napo- 
leon ; Jio therefore accepted the rank of Ib utoiiaiil-goncnd iu the 
ISussian army, wa« trieii by court martial for ilc.sertioii of that wbieb 
ho liad left, and though absent, sentenced to be shot. Still, in spit*: 
of this appoiiitfiieiit, (ii ueral Joniini did not take an active part in 
the war of 181 J against France. In iKlo he ro turned to Paris for a 
short time, and luceived the cros.s of St. Isolds froiii the restored king. 
At the satriu time he emplo^X'd every iiuuus he could devise to 
prevent the exueutiou of Marshal Ney." After the war he settled in 
liuH.siii, and introduced many iinpoi lant rttfurins, both theorutieai and 
practical, into the uillitiiry syslcni of that country. In iS.'iii he 
received peruiissioii from tho Czar to settle in Pirussels. 

.Picsides the w'ork alreaiiy uieiitloncd, General Jomini has publUlied 
llie following ; ‘ CoiTosjiondauco outre le (General Juniiiii et le GentTaJ 
Barrazin sur Ja Cuuipugiie de 18i;i;’ Mlistoire des Guerres dc 
Fr<5tku'ic 11.,* Ibl8; * Priucipes de Ja BtratJgio,’ Its] 8; ‘Vie jiolitique 
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(jt iiiilitairc do Napoleon,* 1827 ; ^Precis del* Art de la Guorro, j 
* Precis de la Canipagiio do 181. V 1889; ‘Atlas Militairc,* &c., all uf 
which are deemed of great excellence by military -men. 

JONAH w.is one of the? twelve minor IFobrcw prophets. JI^ ii 
monfioned in 2 Kings xiv. 25, whore wo are told that Jeroboam H. 
“ restoi'od the coast of Israel from tho oiiteriug of llaMiath unto tlm 
Sea of tlic plain, according to tho word of tho Lord God of Israel, 
which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
tho prophet, which was of Qiiih-Hepher,” or Gittiih-Hcphcr (Joshua 
xix. 18), a city near tho eastern boundary of tho tribe of Zebubm, 
which formed a part of tho kingdom of Israel, and afterwards of 
Galiluc. l*'roni this piwsago most critics have supposod that Jonah 
lived under Jeroboam 1 1., who reigned ft'oiii^ H.O. 823 to n.(j. 782. 
ISishop Lloyd places him near tho close of Jehu’s reign, or tho b* giri- 
uiug c>f that of Jehoahaz. The book of Jonah, with the^ exception ul 
till! highly poetical prayer in chap, iii., is entirely narrative. It may 
bo divided into two parts. Tho first (chaps, i. and ii.) relates tlio 
attempt of .Tonah t*) evade God's oommaud to preach to tho lajoplo 
i>f Nineveh by lleciug to Joppa, and there embarking in a ship sailiji.r 
for Tarshish ; his being thrown into the sea and swallowe*! by a tj.sh, 
in the belly of which he remained three days and three nights; and 
his deliveiMiico from the fish, which at the command of tlio lior-l 
vomited him out ii]»ou tho dry land. The second iiart gives an 
account of his second commission to Nineveh, where the king aud 
people ropeii toil at Ills preaching (chap, iii.); his auger because God, 
upon tb*: ])eoplc'.s repentance, ilid not execute the jiidgiiiuiits wliich 
the yiropliet had ])redictial, and the striking reproof which Jonah 
receivi d (eliaj). iv.). The history of iloiiah is re.lerred to in several 
passages of the New Testament (Mutt. xii. 89-11 ; xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 
29, 89, 82). TJio canonical authority of the botik is generally 
admitted. 

ilochart su[))msoH that tlie fish which swallowed Jonah w’as a 
species of shark (‘llocliarti Opera,* tom. iii., p. 7*12), and Townsend 
endeavours to identify it with tho idi>l fish worshijq>ed at Ascaloii 
under the name IhTceto. 

(TliC Introductions of Homo aud Jidin; Calmet, Dir.tumarif ; 
Townsend, Otd Testament arrauf/tid iu Ckronuhfjical Ordrv ; lioseu- 
Tiiidlcr, tSchiiUa ; and list of cuinmeuiators iu Watt’s bibliotkcca 
Jiriftt nnira.) 

JONA'l IFAN AT’PJTl ^S was the youngest brother of JiidiiH Miicea- 
bnf'U'«, oil whoso death ho was cheaeii commander of ihe .lewi«h fore a. 
After carrying on the war with Home success for a few years, lie 
made peace with Ikicchides, the general of Hemeiriiis Soter. At the 
coiMiiieiieoment of Alexander's insurrection [ Ai.KX.xn DF.ii Hai.as, vnl. j. 
col. 1119 1 Jonatlmii's nlllinoe wiis wariidy courted both by Demotriiis 
and by Alexander. He joiir^d ilui latter, by whom be was ;ip)ioiiited 
bi*;b-prii*.st ^ 158). Ho continued in great favour witli Ahfxandcr 
during that king's life, and rbfeaLed Aj>ullouiuK, the governor of 
(/tul' -Syriii, who had espoused the uaitso of Deui.d-rius Nicaior. He 
also laid siege to tlie Syrian garrison in the carttle on Moiinr. Zioii. On 
tlie acces.don of J )enietriiiH Nicator, Jonathan succcc'led iu obtaining 
the confirmation of Jii.si»uwer; but, disgusted by the faiLlib-ss tivat- 
meiit be afterwiirds reeidved fmiri Demetrius, lie joined the insur- 
rection of 'J'ryjJio ill favour of Antioebus Tbeos, uliose cr.uirie he 
Hiqqioi'iod with great suecers. He also coiilirmed tho alliance nia.i'j 
by Juda.s Avilh tlie Ituuian.s. Trypliohad put Antioebus on tlie llirone 
with the piiiqiose of afterwards iisurjiiiig it himself. .Dreading tlie 
jioworful op]K>»itiuii of Jonathan, lie took liim by ti'caohery and put 
liim to death, in js.o. 144. (1 Macrabi^es, clnqis. ix.-xii. ; Josephus, 

A ntit^uitirs of the Jews, book xiii., chaps, i.-vi. ; Jalin, Jlchrcto Coni- 
moniPtaUhf A'ol. i.) 

JON HiS, IN IGO, who has boon styled the English 1'alladlo, and wlio 
foriJiH an o])ocli in the history of architecture iu this country, was born 
in tile noigliboitrhood of St. Paul’s in London, whore his fatluu' was a 
r«*rtpt:ctable cloth-worker. Of his yoiitli and education very little is 
known, oxcojit that by his talent for drawing he attracted this notice 
of William carl of i’ciubroke, by whom he was sent abro.arl, where lie 
spout three or four years studying Avith his pencil, measuring ami 
examining various roniaiii.s of antiquity, as well as modern buildings. 
At that ])ei-iod such work required much greater a}i plication and dili- 
gence tliaii at present, when uliuortt evciry ancient huihling has been 
shown in engravings, iiml wlnm the student has been previuUHly 
lamiliarisi (I at home with speciinnns of almost OAmry style, iiielud- 
iijg those of (alifices avowedly Italian in their design. Jones, on 
tho contrary, found himself iu an entirely now Avorhl of art, for the 
ancient or<ler.s were tlicii utterly unknown in J^Iiiglainl, nor Avero tho 
Italian orders known, exeept as exhibited in diminutive culuiiius, 
pilasters, entablatures, and ptidinients, applied merely as udscititious 
oriiaiiients ])atcLiod upon a degenerate Tudor style. So far tlie times 
Avere cniiueutly propitious to Jones, nothing more l>eliig i'e<|i]ircd than 
for him to transplant tho full-grown Italian style, as he found it iu the 
works of l*ailadio and that school, in order at once to obtain tlie cele- 
brity’ of an originator. It was not however until many years after his 
iir.st visit to Italy that he fully adoptorl the ‘clQ.ssic' taste. 

About IGOl ho Avos invited from Italy to Dciiriiark by Christian TV., 
for whom lie is :-aid to have designed ])art of the buildings of tlio royal 
ehaicaii of Fivdoriksborg, aud also tho palace of llosenborg. l*'or- 
tuuately this is doubtful, there being nothing iu tho architocture of 
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eitlier of these tliafc would reflect any credit on the tiiste of our 
Kriglisb Palladio. Yot^ whether the {xitronafre of the rMul.-ili mouarcli 
did much for .Toue^^ or not, in itself, it firomoted his interest at the 
.ICuglish ouiirt, Ohristian'fi sHtor hciiig the queen of iliitnes 1. Iiii:*o 
returned to England in Khtf), and was iiumediately onqdoyed at court 
in devising the machinery and decorations of the cosily masques and 
pageants thou in vogue. For a time Hen Jouson was a^^soeiatcil with 
liitn in this occupation, hut Jones's arrogance dii^gusteil the somewitut 
craMaid poet, who, after a good deal of mutual bickering, tlirew up 
his share of the duty ; and subscipieutly introduced uunierouH refi-r- 
ciiccs ill his plays to Jones, under contemptuous iiick-uaines. 

Jouos was soon after his returu to England appointed arehitnet to 
the queen and to Prince Henry. None of his best works belong to 
this ]iorjud,for it was not till after his second rotui*n from Italy, wliicli 
Iii> again visited in 1G12, on the death of the prince, that lie emnnei* 
pated himself from the mesquiii style that had succeeded the diiwnfal 
of I'lidor architiwjturo. Without this sccoud residence in Italy he 
niiglii have designed a palace for Whitehall quite as cixteusive a'* the 
one he actually made, but it would, no doubt, have be<-ii very ditfciviit 
ill style. On liis return ho was appointed to bo surveyor-general of 
tli<‘ royal buildings, and commenced his plans for that ju: t mentioned. 
Soon after the only portion ever built of it, uaiiitrly, the Ikiiiqufiiiu: 
IJoii.^e, was eomi>l«rted, ho engaged, at the desire of James J., in a tank 
of a very dilicrent nature, that of ascertaining the origin and piirpfi.st! 
ol Stonehenge — a task, it is needless to say, for whieli his ]ir(!vioiis 
siiidiO'C lirid in no way fitted liim : with a liidiciMtis disregard of all 
]»i'i)bability he came to the conclusion that tliis rude cirelo of unhewn 
stones was a lenqile oftJoelus. erected hy tlie Konnins. 

After the building .at Whitelnill. Jones was cngageil upon the back- 
front of olil Somerset House, and in addling a forinthian poi tieo to 
the west front, of uld St. I'aulV. lloLh of tlscm havt^ been gri‘:illy 
extolled, nioro es]>ecially the hitter, hnt ncitlicr icmaius. We have 
Jiuwcvtjr ani*thijr very celchrated production of Inigo's in tin* church 
of St. Taiil, (htvciit thirdi'U, in rt:gard to which (^tuatrcmcrc dc (Quincy, 
though by no iinviii.s uiifuvourahle t.<j him, says tho nuK't reuiarkiible 
thing about it is the reputation it enjoys. York Stairs, Asliburnhaiii 
I louse, Wer.f minster, a ht*u.«e. originally built for the I'larl of l.iinle ay 
on the west side ul Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Surgeons’ I bill, yi’t roinaiu 
among his works in the metropolis ; and wheu wo ray Unit the hist- 
nici lioncd ha.s been a.s.>^erted by some to liavt' bocu (Uio of Ids be.->t, m* 
very llatteriiiir notion is conveyed of the taste of his admirers. In 
fai t the liaiiquclinL! llou.se is almost the oidy Bjiccimeii that aceoiiiits 
for hi - reputation, iiud even that wo Buspect is now more prai.sed as 
a matter ol (‘oiir.-<e, Lliaii really udniircd. The d(^»igijs for the palace ol 
Whitelnill, together with many others by J tines, were published in a 
folio voiiimc l»y Kent. To give a list of all tho buihliagH attribuLrd 
to him, or even of the priiieipal ouc.s in addition to those mentioned, 
woulti oi'cnjiy a considerable Mpaco. liiigu Jones died in .hmc Hj^-bat 
the age of idghty. 

Jl»NI'.S, JUHNT, LL.D,, was born in the i»arish of Llandingui, in 
(’aHrmarthciisliirc, where Ills fatlier wfu a ru.spcctablo fariiit-r. lie 
was cilii'eated at a grammar school at Urocon, and altcrw’ard.s became 
a student at llie Unitariaii New Culhgc, IIackiJ(»y, whert; he was a 
favourite pupil of (.jlilbert Wakcliciii. In J7l*- Mr. Joiie-i \v:i.s appointed 
Lnis.sic;iJ and mathciuatiea] t'-acJier in the Welsh .Academy, ►Swau.-ca, 
which siiual ifiii he hehl about three year.s, and tin u sctthul at J'ly- 
niouth Hock as minister of the Unitarian congregation at that jdacf, 
where he remained two years. He tlieii became mini.ster of the I’ni- 
lariaii e<nigi*egaf ion at Halifax in Yorkshire. In about thn-cf years 
he rt'inovfd to London, where he residt'd during tins rt?majinhr <#! 
Ills lile, chielly occupied as a <-Ja:-'sii:al teacher, and preaching only 
f>ei;:LSL()n:.lly in the place of others : he never too’K chiirg*! uf a congre- 
gaiioii. A Vow years before his death he received the iliphmia ol LL.J>. 
from the Univcr.'^ity of Aberdeen. He died January 10, lMi7. 

Hr. floiiCB was tlic author of several works, some of which are 
1-1 li:' ions, chielly in support nr defence ci' the evidcinics of (Jhri.slianit 3 x 
t/f these one of the most inqiurtaut was, * lllu.stratifiiis of the Four 
Ho.sp(d.s founded on circumstances peculiar lo oiu' Jjord and iho 
Lvaiigc lists'* Loud., ISUS, .bvo. In iMWi ho jmbli.shcd a short Latin 
(Grammar for tho use of schools; in It^Ol a Hn'ck Gram mar, wdiicli 
has been iVciuicutly reprinted, but tho 3 ^ear before his deatii he rc- 
inodcllcHl it, and changed the title to that of ‘ Mt^unologia (Ineca.’ 
In 1^1:2 he piiblisliod a Latin and JCnglidi Vocabulary, which he 
rqiublishod in 18*20 as ‘ Anthologia* Latium, or a Development of the 
Aiialogie.s 1*3’ which iho I'urts of Sjieech .arc derived from each other.’ 
Hut his chief work, to which ho devoted a great many 3 'car.s of liL 
lif'-, was his ‘Greek and English Lexicon,’ wliich W'as published in 
LS'2;I, ill 1 vol, 8vo, and again in 18Uti. iJr. .lones was one of the lir.st 
to introduce into thi.s country the in-actico of teaehing Greek through 
the inediuiii of hhiglish instead of Latin; and the lirst Grei:k and , 
J'higiish Lexicon fnr general use was Hi-. Juiic-s's. He afterwards luib- 
lished ail abbreviateil edition for the use of schools, * Tho Tyro's 
Greek and I'higlish Lexicon.' The success ol Hr. Joiuts's Lexicon wa.s 
very great, and a birgo impre.sSLOii was soon dispu.^ed of. The work, 
as might be expeeted, wa.s not without its I'aulU, and was roughly 
treated in tlie second number of the ‘ \\\ stniinstcr llevievv.’ 

.luNFS, ■1i)llN PAUJj, was born Jul3» (i, 17-17, at Arbigland, in tlie 
parish of Kirkbeuu, Kirkcudbrightdiire, {Scotland. The name of Ids 


father, who tvas a gardener, was Paul; the addition of Jones wa.s 
nssum-xl by the son after ho gn*\v iiji in life. Jfe went to soa at the 
!»go of twelve, and after making many vo.vages to America and other 
parts, and hir a tiine acting as mate of a slaver, he was, in 17t>S, made 
captain and .supercargo of a vcR>el which he had 8hDrtl3* befoiv brought 
sale iiitii port, having, at the reqii< st of those on board, when ho was 
sailing in her as a ]iassonger, taken tin* cuminaii'l on tho death of tho 
captain and mate. Having in a fi!\v 3N ars made a good deal of Ui(iiie3% 
lie settled in \ irginia in 177^>, on a property which fell to him by tho 
death ot an older brother, who ha«l boon for some years ostabliohed 
tliei*e as a jilauLer, Aftt-r the declaration of their iiidepcndotico by 
the American colonies, he oiVered Ida st'rvices in the war against his 
native country, in which lie soon greaily distinguished himself. On 
being appoiiitcil to the commaud ot the, l*rovi»lciic-*, he cruised iiuioiig 
the W e.st India l.-^Iauds, ami, as it is stated, miule sixteen prisces in 
little more than six weeks. In May 1777 ho imiceeded. by order of 
the ctingn-ss, to Fraiieo, where ho was iinmediati ly appoinb'd, by 
Franklin and Ids brother commissioners, ti> tins coiiiiuand of the 
Kanger, in which the next year he sailed upon a cruise ti» the c^asU 
of llritaiii, and, after making a descent by night at Whitehaven, wliere 
he spiked the gnus of the forts iiml set lire to one or two vc-ssels, 
bc-sidcM ptiindri'iiig the Imiiac of tho Karl of Selkirk on tho oppositif 
eoa*:t of Scotland, returned to ilrost witli iJOO pri.souers, and tin* boast 
ilmt he had for some time kofit the north- wostorii coa.st uf Eiiglautl 
and HoullitTii coast of Seothiiid in a .state of alarm witli his Kiuglt 
sliip. In the autumn of 1771* he set rail again, wnth an itiereased fore *, 
on a similar (‘xpediti ni for the eastin'ii coasts of Kiigland and Scotlaud, 
ill wJdch his HUCCCKS and tho terror he created w'oro still greater than 
on the former occasion. Among other t*xploit.s, having cneoniitered 
I the iUiltic ileet, lie, with a squadron of throt* sliips of war and a brig- 
I antiiie, atLiu'kiuLjts convoy.s, the -Si rjqiis frigat • and the (.'ouiitcss of 
Scurboroiigli, on I'lamboi'-mgh Head, on tin* *2'ird of September, and, 
after a sangiiiiiaiy eiigag-'inont. snecoedi'd in eaptiiriiig the firnt-meii- 
tioiie.l of these vi's^ol^, though the coiiiiiiinider, Gaptaiii l^earKon, 
lought uitli tin* utmost resolulion n'MiiiHt .loiie.s'M siqua-ior force. 
Jiiue.s’s own Mhip, the Koiiiionimo I2ich:ird, wa.-'< so damaged in tlio 
engagement til at it sank two days afterwards. Kor this achieveiuoiit 
be waa, on his to I’ariw, pro.uMited by Ijonis X \'I. witli a richl3' 

uruameiitcd sword, liearing a jMiiupous iii.-icription, was iiive.stod with 
the military order of Merit, and nweived in every way the iiiost dis- 
tiiignished reception both from tho goviU'iimcnt, tlie court, and in 
gt'iKTal soei» t3'. At thi.M time it seems he wrote verses, and eviiiucd a 
violent aiiiliirioii to make a figure in the fashionable world. ( *ii his return 
to America, in Keh. 17^1, a gold medal wa-i voted to him by ctingress. 
He then scrvivl till tlie jieai'e iimler the Fri'iich adniiriil H'Kstaiiig, after 
whii.'h he proceeded to I’arj.-i with tin* aiipointmont of agent for pris^c- 
iiiuney. Some years atterwards he initere.d iho Unssiau service with 
the rank of rear-iidmlnil ; but disputes in which he hecaiiie involved 
with tho Ku.ssiaii navi.l aiithuritic.'^ soon compelled him to retire, oti 
wiiich ho ivt urin'd once mure to I *aris, where he lived iill iiis death, 
l-sth of July 17ir2. Having brought himrelf into general discrcMlit by 
his cuar-e, boastful, ami ([iiarrel'iomo b.-iliits, while many shunned him 
a.-, iuie whose .MUCcos:;es were not only gained nguiust his native country, 
bill in their kind savoiinMl too much of piracy to be consistent with 
iiioderii notjoii.s ot legitimate warfare, he gradually sunk into poverty 
and neglect bei'ore lie was attacked hy disiaise. J»y Aim'ricaii writers 
however lie is regarded as a hero, and we iiud liiiii soiiiotimes spoken of 
a.s naval hern of the Americans in their war for iiidepeudenee.” An 
in lhite<l account of .loiies, which prolesses to bo translated from mGmoir.s 
written b3' hiinself, wa.4 published during bis life in Paris, 'Mcitioires 
dt^ I’uiil Juue.s, ecriCs cu Anglais par lui-menie et tradiiits sous scs yeux 
par la (htoyeii Andre,* Paris, ran vi. (17i>S); and a Memoir of Jniie.^i, 
I13' Mr. J. »S. Slier biirne, was ]>uiili.sliud at Washington in 1828. 801110 

account of his truditi unary reputation may be found in a singular hook 
entitled ‘Tho Se.otLinh Gallovidian Kiicyclopicdia,' by John Mactaggart, 
.'?vo, London, 1^2‘J fpp. .'iTG-yib). According to this writer, who tells 
u.s that iie has Jiad his infonn.iti.Jii about Joije.s “from tlio lips of 
many who {lersoually knew him, ami all ;iboiit his singular ways," he. 
was “ a rihoit thick littlo fellow, about live leet eight in lioight, of a 
dark swarthy comi>lexioii.’* “He was,** continiios tho account, “ a coin* 
moil sailor for Bcveral 3 ears out of tho port of Kirkcmi bright, and was 
allowed to 1)0 unniatclicd on that cua.*)t for skill in sea matters.*’ 

-JONl'iS, uWK.V, architect, is well known from his works in that 
branch of his e.n to which lie Jia.. given especial aitontiun, iianiuh', 
oruaiiioutal de.curaLion, and ihc harmouious cll'oct of colour. This lie 
has applii.'d not merely practically and lo the enrichment of the 
iiitcrior.j of buililiiigs, but to book ilLuminatioiL ami ornamentation ; 
and a cuinsideiuhle proj*.jrlioii of the • drawing-room -table books’ of 
tJic Ia.st liftceii years, in their title-pages, the margins of their leaves, 
and tlicir bindings, liisplay tasteful clusigii.s from Mr. Jones’s hand. 
'I'o clirumalic decuratiuii his attention was directed ilirough hi.s studies 
dining his exteUaivo travels, and fri'in some of these resulted liis 
work, illu.stiatiug the palace of tlie Alhambra at Granada iu Spain. 
Mr. Jones was born iu Wales about the year l80‘J ; he was articled to 
Mr. Lewis \'alliamy, the arcldtecl, himself known for his ntudios in. 
architectural oriiaiiioutatiou. Sub.scqueutly Mr. Jones left EugLiiid, 
and was absent about four years,— extending his travelii to 1'iirkey 
and Egypt, with beveial French urtista as 00111 puuioiiH. In 1881 ho 
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WBS at Qnuiada, and in conjunction with M. Jules Gouty collected the 
matM^s for the first section of Ibe work on the Alhambra. M. Qoury 
having died, the publication, in parts, was undertaken by Mr. Jones; 
who himself witli assistants executed the printing in ooloura and 
gold, thereby mainly contributing to tho general introduction of that 
branch of lithography into this country. The process, it is well known, 
requires attention as to tho accurate ** registering " or fitting of the 
separate stonoH, or colours ; and this, Mr. Jones attained with great 
pains and cost, — plates being frequently destroyed when not at first 
successful. The publication was commenced about the year 1836 ; in 
1837 Mr. Jones ngain visited Granada, and in 1842 the final portion of 
the work was issued under the title, — ' Plans, Eleviitions, Sections, 
and Details of the Alhambra,' Ac. It includes a complete translation 
of the Arabic inscriptions and an historical notice of the kings of 
Granada, by Sehor Pascual ile Oayangos. hVoin about this time Mi. 
Jones's name is found connected with tho ornamental designs and 
chromatic printing, to many new works or now editions which wero 
published with elaborate embellishmeiits by Messrs. Longman and Co., 
and others. lie has also marlo a considerable number of tasteful 
designs for the articles of stationery manufactured by the Messrs. 
De la Rue. His omamontation has generally a character similar to 
that of what may be called the MoliararruMlan styles ; the merit of 
wliich he has much advofsatod, — ami with some reason, having regard 
to the iiTiiouut of variety which is displayed in them with simple 
< loniontR, and tlieir recognition of one, mucb-ncglcctod, but correct 
principle in surface decoration, namely, tho avoidance of imitiition of 
relief. Tii 1812 ho published 'Designs for Mosaic and TcHselated 
Paveineiitp,* %vith an essay by F. (). Ward, on their iiiaterial ami 
structure, and in IS 14, in the exhibition of decorative works sent in to 
the (^omiiiissioners of Fine Arts, he exhibited a large jdaii of th(i 
Houses of Purlianieiit, including designs fur the jiavomcnts of all the 
chief halls ami corridors of that building. In addition to his wt^rks 
above referred to, Mr. Jones was CDg.igcnl in the architectural design 
and Huperintciidcnco of sorric buildings, and he was a competitor in 
the competition for the building of the Ai’iny and Navy Club. In 
general arcbiti^ctural cbariicler however, and cv<m in the oriiatuetiiH 
of Moorish cliaractcr which lie introduced, he did not at that time 
Hucrced as well as in interior decoration, in which a well-known shop 
ill Urgent-street (lloubigaiit's) may be named as one of tho must 
important nttenqits at tliat time in London to improve the artistic 
character of such itlaces. A recent work of his however in the same 
Hti-eet (Jay's) with less elaboration, show's what is probably a better 
treatment of colour, coinbiuod with much beautiful delineation of 
form ami in iliis he lias adopted tho cliaracter of Greek ornainent. 
On the formation of the stafl* of oflficers for the l^xhibitiou of IHol, 
Mr. .loijf'H was named one of tho tSuperiiiteudcnts of tho Works,” — 
cdiielly with a view to the ilccoratiou of the structure, and tho elleciive 
grouping of the contents. The problem of the decoriituiii was a novel 
one, and Mr. Jones's original jiroposals, wliioh he stoutly siipporttid by 
tboory, wito very freely discussed, and became somewdiat modified 
in ill e application. He however always iiiaiutained tho j»ropriety of 
using the priiniiry colours, and of using tlumi in ccrbiiu ]>ropurtioii:ite 
quaiititioH in which tlie rollceied rays arc held to eunstituLe W'hitu 
light, and also of using them on iiurticulai' surfaces supposed to be 
nda]>tod to the force of each colour; whilst liis opponents we believe 
to ibe lost, held that although a good elleot Avas jiroduced, it Avas not 
the effect previously described by lilr. Jones, but one Avhich tended 
rather against than for the ]^arlicul:ir reasons which he had given. 
In tho year 18.^2, one of the lectures at the Society of Arts, rolutivc 
to tho Exhibition, was given by Mr. Jones, and afterwards xiublisbcd 
under the title, — ' An Att'.^ini>t to define the principles Avhich Bhoidd 
I'egulato tho Kniploy tnent of Colour in the 1 >ecorutlve Arts ; with a 
few Avords on the iieccHsity for an Architei^tural ICducation on the 
part of 1 he public.* Ho gave courses of l.-etuivs subsequently at tho 
l^iudou Institution and other ]daccR, on a similar subjt'ct. 

In May I8fi2, in the prospectus of the present Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, Mr. Jones's name appeared as "Director of Decorations ; ” and 
soon afterwards, in conjunction with Mr. 1). Wyatt, he Avas eonimis- 
.sioiied to visit many of tlio chief buildings and galleries of i'mrope, 
ill order to coUi-ct the remarkable scries of costs ami Avorks of art 
Avhich arc now exhiliiled. When the building Avas reafly, llie courts 
of architecture and sculpture were commenced; and the Egyptian, 
Greek, Unman, and Alhambra courts, and tlio dei-ointive painting <if 
the gcni'ral fabric, Avt?ro then completed under bis directions. In the 
building ho Homewhat modified the scheme of decoration which he 
had endeavoured to exemplify in lJy<le Park. Ill that case, tliei’o 
were some distinct cpiestions as to the painting of the columns, some 
of tho objectors contending against painting them in strijics, others 
arguing for what they styled, though in that itarticulur case Avitli 
inadequate reason — structural truth; fur Avhich they Bup]>usGd a 
bronze colour Avas essential, lii the buildings at Sydenham Mr. Jtines 
has painted the columns dark red, or maruiie, and with hajijiy t-tfect. 
For the authorities for tho decoration of the Egyptian Court, Mr. 
.Tones was assisted by Mr. Uouoini, Mr. Sharpe, and others, but the 
roKidt ns a reuliHation of the character of ICgyptiaii architecture, sis to 
which a chum was udvauceil by tlie newspaper press beyond wlial 
Mr. Jones would have put forth, has been of course contested. In 
the ]>olychromatic decoration of tlie Greek Court, however, Mr. 


Jones's illustrations of his views regarding the anoient practice, 
wero the subject of many oomments, even ]>rior to tho opening of 
the exhibition ; so that on that occasion, he thought fit to publish 
with the handbooks, 'An Apology for the (Colouring of the Greek 
Court by Owen Jones; with arguments by G. If. Jjewes and \V, 
Watkiss Lloyd,’ and other matter, wherein he draws arguineuis 
from the discoveries of painted enrichments by Mr. Penrose, to 
whose Avork however a critical study should be given before accept, 
iiig tho restorations given in it^ or deduced by Mr. Jones from it. Some 
idea of tho tendency of Mr. Jones’s views may be formed by our stating 
that he had oven earlier come to tho conclusion that the shafts of tlm 
columns of the Parthenon were entii'ely gilt. With rt^gard to the jiaiiu, 
ing of sculpture — an old subject of controversy, but one of now growing 
interest — Mr. Jones equally adopted the extreme view, that the whole 
surface of tho marble avus coated with thick point, and at tho Crystal 
Palace he has painted one portion of the Elgin frieze in party colnui-s, 
on that principle, tho hair of the figures being gilt. 'J'he question 
(between tho advocates of the use of colour) os to the ancient prar;ti(.i.> 
may now be said to be between what Mr. Junes advocates, and tln^ 
mere staining of marble, combined perhaps with tho introduction td' 
some painted ornaments. In the Alhambra Court Mr. Jones has ])re- 
Hcnted the most elaborate coloured decoration that has been seen in 
England; and, allowing for a few trilling emendations or altoiatiuiiji 
to adapt tlie work to the Crystal Palace structure, he has given a ht^thor 
reprcKcntatiou of the decorations of the original Alhambra tliaii could 
he obtained from that decaying work of art. Tilca^^ several avoi-I:s 
occupied him about three years, requiring an amount of careful tnaiii- 
pulaiion, scarcely precedented even during the middle agts ; and hy 
liis minute .supervision of tiioiu be must bo licld to Jiavi; served tliV 
progrc.s.s of decorative art in this country, lie has also Avrittni a 
'Handbook to the Alhanibra Court,’ wherein he has given a \'ery eloar 
exposition of tin; principles of ornamentation, and »^ome arguuieiiis 
also advanced by others, relative to the nature and office of archi- 
tectural art. iLccetiily Mr. . I ones has commenced tho ])ublicatiuii nf 
a work culled ' Tlie (.Grammar of Griiameut,’ devoted to iiumeiMiLs 
illustrations of the oruameiilK of tho difiereiit styles. 

t)f tho St. thinies's IJall, about to be commenced under bis directiiiu. 
some illustrations have apjicarod in the ' Iluilder ' (vol. xiv., 1 .sr>«i) ; 
and these show tluit tho interim* Avill pri))»ably exhiliit cvimi grcaltrr 
novelty and clahurutioii, with tasteful design and good art, than luiA'c 
yet been seen combineil in Mr. Joness Avurks as a jiraetical architect. 

*.IONES, TIluMAS UYMEIt, a clislinguishcd Aviitcr on coin- 
liarative anatomy aud physiology. He aams educated for tin* iiiedical 
profession, and having studied in Lomlun and Paris, he becanic a 
member of tho College of Surgeons of England in Its:;:;, Jleiiig 
alllieted with a slight dearness ho determined to abandon the medic.d 
jirofession, and to devote himself to tho science of compiirative 
anatomy. His first papers on this subject Averts published in tins 
‘ Proceedings of tho Zoological Society/ and consisted of tho dis- 
sections of several forms of AI am mafia, as tho Tiger, Agouti, and 
Opossum. On the establish ineut of TCing's College, London, he Avas 
apiuiiiitisl to the chair of Cumparativo Anatomy, a positii>n he still 
holds. At this limi^ no eoiuploto treatise on the subject of coiii- 
liarutivc anatomy existed in the English language, and in he 

]iublished ‘A General Outline of the Animal Kingtlouj.’ TJiis worti. 
at once gained for him a Jiigh jiositioii as a comparative anatomist 
and physiologist, and is at the present moment one of the most com- 
jilotc AVorks upon the general subject of the anatomy of the aiiiniid 
kingilom, A second edition Avith considorahlo additiou-s Avas published 
in Ib.'id. Ill 1840 he avus appointed Fulloriau i'rofessor of Piiysiology 
in the Royal Institution of IJIreat llritaiu. He Avas siibsoqueiitiy 
appointed lOxamiuer in Comparative Anatomy aud Piiysiology in the 
London University. In LSIfi lie published the first voluiue of a 
Avork ontitlod ' The Natural History of Animals/ This work euihodied 
tho substance of his k'lillerian lectures, and coustitiitea n most 
interesting introduction to the study of zoology. A second voliiino 
has since been published, but it is to be regretted Unit the Avork is 
nut yet completed lYofessor Jones is an attractive popular 

lecturer, aud is well kuo\A'U amongst the literary and scieiitilie insti- 
tutions of this country for his eloquent aud instructive lectures on 
natural liistm-y.^ During tlie progress of the ‘ Oyclopiudia of Anatomy 
and Physiology/ he was one of the most frequent eontrihutors to its 
X>agos. JJe was elected a Fellow of the Itoyul Society in I8i4. 

JONES, Sill TVILLIAM, was born in Loudon, Sejiteiiiber the 28th 
1740. Williiiiii Jones, iiis father, aa'Iio Avas a mathi-maticiaii of aomo 
emiueuee, Avas born in lOSO, and died in 17ih. Ho Avas the author of 
‘ A New Compendium of Navigation,' 8vo, London, 1702; ‘Synopsis 
Pidiuarioruiii Mathu.seoB, or a New lutruductiuu to the Muthotuatics/ 
8 VO, London, 1700; 'Analysis per (.luuutLtatum Series, Flu xiunes ac 
Differentias/ &c., 4to, London, 1711; besiiles soiiio papei*s in the 
‘ I'liilosophical Transactions.' 

'William Jones having died Avbeu Lis son \A'n 9 only three years of 
age, the care of the child’s education devolved upon Ids mother w*ho 
ajtpoars to have been a sensible aud intelligent woman. Jones was 
reiusu'kable in his early years for Lis progress in learning. At the ago 
of seven he avus sent to the grammar-school at Hai'row, aud though 
his classical studies Averc suspended fur a iwelvoiuouth when he was 
nine years old, in consequence of an accident which kept him from tli« 
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Bchool, lie Burpassed almoiit all his schoolfellows in learning ; and so 
high an opinion had Dr. Thackeray, at that time head-master of tho 
fichool, formed of the talents of his pupil, that be used to say that ‘^if 
Jones were left naked luid friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would 
nevertheless ilnd the road to fanie and riches.'* Dr. Thackeray wai^ 
Hueci'cded by Dr. Sumner, who had an equally high opinion of the 
abilities of Jones; ho has been known to declare *'tliat Jones knew 
more Greek than himself, and was n greater proficient in the idiom of 
that language.” During the lixat two years of his residence at Harrow 
.loiics did not conGiio hiiiiBelf to the study of the classical writers; ho 
learned tho Arabic characters, and made some progress in Hebrew. 
He devoted a considerable part of his time to coinpositiou in Latin, 
Greek, and English ; some of his juvenile pieces have been printed in 
the fragment of a work which he began at school, and entitled * Limou,' 
in imitation of a'^lost work of Cicero. During the vacations ho studied 
the French and Italian laugua^G.'!*. 

In ITfil, at. the age of seventeen, he entered at University College, 
Oxford, \rhero he coutinuod to prosecute his studies with tho greatest 
diligenee. He especially directed his atteiiticjii to the study of Aralm: 
ami Persian ; and employed his vacations in rending the lusst authors 
in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, lu 1 7(1.3 he left Oxford, and went 
to reside in the family of F.arl Spt'iicor, in order to KUjieriuioiid tlm 
(education uf Lord Althorp. lu 177(1 he resigned this situation with 
1 . 1 ie iutontion of going to the bar, but he did not immediately commence 
his Ir'gal studios. Diii'iiig the five years that he resided in Karl 
Spencer's family ho made gre.'ii aequiroments in Oriental literature, 
and obtained by bis juiblieatioiis the reputation of being one of the 
first Urieniid scholars uf his age. In 17(i^ lie was re 4 ue>ted by the 
king of J leiiniark to tran.sl.ile the ‘Life of Nadir Sliuh* frinn the i’ersiau 
into Frencli ; this translation wiis pnidishod in 1770, wiiii a treatise on 
Oriental pen-try, also written in Krciidi, in whi»?h he has translated 
several of the Odes of Hafiz into French verse. In tljc following yt-ar 
he published an e\eelh*nt graniiiiar of the i'ersiuu language: it Las 
been republidied uf late years with many additions and iuipruvoments 
hy the late Professor Leo, <jf Cambridge. In his Lwenly-llr^t year 
.lunes bi-gsin his ^ ('uinineiitarics uii Asiatic Ptietry' in iiiiitatioii of 
Iiishoji Lowtir.s ‘ Prelooti(»us on tho Sacred Poetry of the Hehrews.’ 
'i’his work, which was written in Latin, and was published in 1771 
under the title of MNicstos Asiatieu' l‘oiumeutaiioruiii Libri Sex,* 
contains many cxeellont remarks on Oriental pueti y in general, and 
ti.'LnskttioiiH from tin- most eeh-hrated lb-brew, Arabic, Persian, and 
'J'urkinh juiLts. Jt was rejiublisiiod by ICiehhorii, at Leipzig, ITT'I. 
He also b--gan, dtiiing his residence witli Karl SpeiieiT, a Oietionary 
111 the i'l r.'iian hiiigiiage, in wliicli the principal wonls were illustratial 
by < I notations from tlie most celebrated Persian autln)r.<«. Iui771 ho 
replied auoiiyujoiisly in l^'ieneli to AnqiieliL du Perron, who had 
attacked llie University of Oxfonl and some of its learned members 
in his intnsluetion to the * Zend-AvesL*i.’ This reply wa.s written in 
such gooil Frejieh that Piorn Sthal, a Swedi.sh Orientalist, says, “that 
he had known many Fieiicluneii .‘^’o far luistakeii in the writ€ii* as to 
aseribe it to some of Paris.’’ In 177ii Mr. Junes puhlishcd .-i 

small volume of poems consisting chitdly of traualalion.s from the 
A.si:i.ti(- languages. 

In 1771 Mr. Jones was called to the bar. l-Veling the inquiitiinee 
of devoting his whole time t<i fiia higal .studies, he left all Ills Oriental 
hooks Sind uiaiinseripts at Oxford, ami diligsaitly siUeiidctl the courts 
f.f eomiiion Jaw. Onriiig thi.^ time he wr«»te siii tr.sHjiy on the law of 
liailnji nt.', wlii-;h ha^ since Ueii roimblislied. The work i.s characturi.jed 
by Jtnu s’s usual perspicuity siiid ea.ie of exprc.^.sion ; so fsir si.s cuiieerns 
the arrangement ami matter, wi.- sire not aware thsit it eoutsiius SII 13 '- 
thing origiinil, siiid it is sullieient to read it to be convinced that the 
siiilhur had not si mind adapted to seize with preelsion the fiiiidamcntal 
principles whisdi form the- Hcioiice. of law. Joiie.s’s panegyric on Ulack- 
, stone is sullicicnt to show in what niaiimn' he ha<l stiulied law. 

In 17^t) he became :i candidate to re]iress 5 iit thu University of Oxford 
in ]iarliument, but lindiiig Unit lie hsid no li(q»e of snccess ill conse 
qnence of his opposition to the ministers of the day, and his condom- 
nation of the American war, lie withdrew from tlie contest. His 
Opinions on ]iolitiesil subjects are givsiii in his ‘ FiUquiry into the Legal 
Mode of Snpjires.-;iiig itiots,’ in his * Spi-eeh to the As.^emhled Inhabit- 
ants of Middlesex,' i\:c., in liis ‘ IMasi of a Natiousil Dcfcuec,’ and in hU 
* Prineiiilcs of Government;* which are printed in the eighth volume 
of Ids works (i>vo edition). After sin intervsil <if six yesiis, when ho 
had siequired great reputation in liis profession, he again resumed liis 
Oriental studies, and employ i-il the leisure hours of tho winter of 
17iS0-l in translating somo .anciemt poems of tho higliost repute in 
Arabia, which are called Moallal^af, or ‘ susiieuded,* becau.so they are 
hung up in the Templo of Mecca. In 17^^1 ho was apjiointed, through 
tho iuilucuec of Isird Ashhiirtun, a judge iu tlio siipreiiie court of 
jiidicaUiro at Fort ^^'illiaTn in Leugal; on which oeeasioii ho W'as 
knighted. A few weeks after he married ^li.ss tSliipley, tin; eldest 
daugliter of the bisho}) of St. Asaph. 

Sir William Jonus arrived at Calcutta sit the close of the year ; and 
from this time to that of his death, a period of eleven years, he devoted 
all his leisure time to tho study of tlrieutiil literature. Almost imine- 
diatid}* after his arrival he induced tliose [persons who had paid attention 
to Oriental literature to unite iu forming a Society “lor inquiring into 
the history and autiquitie.^, the arts, scieuccs, and literature of Ahia.” 


To the * Asiatic Researches,' which were published by this society, of 
which Sir ^ViUialn Jones was the first president, Oriental scholars in 
Europe are indebted for much of their knowledge of the literature 
and autiquitios of tho Hiudooi?. Sir William Jonos contributed the 
following treatises to tlio first four volumes of tho 'Asiatio Researches :* 
eleven ‘ Anniversary Discourses' oil the difierent nations of Asia, Ac. ; 
‘A Dissertation on tho Oitlmgraphy of Asiatic WoiSa in Roman 
Letters ;'*(.) 11 the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India;' ‘On tho Chrono- 
logy of tho Hindus ;* ‘ On tho Antiipiity of tlie Indian Zodiac ‘ On 
the Second Classical Hook of the Ohinese;’ ‘On the Music.al Modes of 
the Hindus;' ‘ On the Mystical I'oetry of the Persians and Hindus,' 
containing a translation of the Gitagoviuchi by Jayndova; ‘On tho 
Indian Game of Chess;' ‘The Design of a Treatise on the Plauta of 
India and many other treatises of less importance. 

Tho study of Sanskrit principally engaged the attention of Sir 
William Jones during tho first three or four years of hi ^ residence in 
Rcugal. When lio had attained sufficient proficitnicy in thia lunguage 
he ]iruposed to tho goveriiiuont to publish a cojiions digest of lliiidou 
and l^bJiammeilaii law ; lit; oObred t 4 > su]»criuteiid the compilation, 
and to translate it. This oiler was willingly a.:ci!ptet1, ami Sir 
William Juiie.-^ labtmreil I'ui* many years on tho work. It W'as unfinished 
at the; time of his death ; but has aiiiee been completed uudur the 
aui^criutciidenee of Mr. Colebrooke. 'J'lie laws of Mann, 011 which the 
whole system of Hindoo jiirisprudeucc is founded, were 1 raiislatod by 
Sir William Jiuics, and puhlmJn-d scj»Arately in 171)1. Those who are 
interested in llimloo litoratiiiv are iil.su indehled to Sir AN'illiam Junes 
for a translation of Siicimlalri, a draimitie poem hy O.-'didasii, w'hieh 
appeared for the fin>t time at Calcutta in 17Sl) [(MuhAs.a] ; and also 
for a translation of the Hilopude.su, wliich appears to have been tho 
original of tlio iH-lobrated eoJ lection ol' JV-r-d.-iii fuble.s known uiiiler 
the name of Piljuiy or lliilpai. Hut while ho was iiidefiitigablo in the 
pui*suit of literature, lie never neglected hi.s diitie.s as a judge; and 
“tho iiifioxible int-i-grity," remarks Lord Teignmouth, “ with whieh lio 
disehargod the soh-inn duty of this htiition, will hmg ho reineinhi-red 
in Calcutta, both by Kuropeins and nativo.s.*' Ho died at Calcutta, on 
the liTlli of April 17 1*1, after a fow day .V illne.s.s. 

A mere catalogno of the writings uf iSir William Joim.s would .show 
the extent and variety of his kiiowhslgo. lie had a wonderful fac-ility 
for the aeqiiiMitiou of languages; his knowledge of liatin and Greek 
waa ex Len.sive, though not profouml ; his aeipiainlaiice with Anibie, 
Persian, and Sanskrit Inis seldom In-i-n ei|iialled, and Hean-.ely, if over, 
surpOK'^etl liy any Kiirojieaii ; lie was familiar with 'rurkish and Hebrew; 
ami had learned enough of the Chinesi.* t.i enable him to translate an 
ode «if Coiifiieius. Ho waa also well ae(piainted with most of the 
nmderu laiiguag«-.s of Knrojie, — ^■relleh, Italian, Spanish, iNn-tugucHo, 
and German ; and had stiidietl lo.s.-i critically uunierotis other langiiagc^s. 
His knowledge of seienee wa.s not so e.\tonsive or accurate: ho had 
however nnule some piogross in malheiiiatiLs ; was well ^icquainti'd 
witli chemistry ; and Inid studied botany during the hitter years of Ida 
life with the greatest diligence. Hut though the aUiiiuments of Sir 
William Jonos were .so variou.s and e.xtenBive, he does imt ajipcar to 
have po,s.scH.sed niucli originality. lie neither diseoverisl new triitli.s 
ijor ]»iaced old oiii-H in a new light. He jiu.s-te.ssed iic.-jtlier the jiuwer 
of analy.siijg iier of combining and cou.striicting. For langii.-ige, as a 
rtcii-netv lie did nothing : ho only collected matcrial.s for other.s. His 
writings on Oriental literature are intere.sting arifl iiihtruetive ; but 
neither they nor any of Lis oLhei- works are di'itiiignislied by uri.diiality 
of thought or jiowei* of exi»re.s.sioii ; his style i.s weak, uinl Ida jiidgniciit 
frequently defective. Jli.s literary attain Liieut.s were certainly siicli as 
fow men, jM-rhajis none, liave ever imuh- ; yet with every disiMisitfim to 
admire and honour him fur what ho has done, wo eiiunot aHaigii Idni 
a high intellectual I’aiik. Duubtlos.s he weakened his powers by dll'- 
fusing them over so large a surface, instead uf concentrating tJieiu on 
a few object.^. His jiersoiuil eliaraetor must always coinniand our 
reapoct; ho w'aa an indefatigablo scholar, an ailecfcioiiate son, a faithful 
frieml, a usi-ful (dtizeii, and an ujiright Judge. 

In addition to the works whieh have been already Tneiitioiierl, Sir 
William Jones publislied a traiialation of l.seus; and also traiislationa 
of two Mohamiiiedan law tracts * On the Law of Jnheritaiieo, and of 
SuL-eeasiou to Property of Into.st.at»;s ;* ‘Tales and I'^ahlo-s by Nizami;* 
‘Two llyinii.s to I'racriti ami ‘ Kxtraets from the Vmlaa.’ 

A comjdeto cfditioii of the works of iSir Vl'illiaui Joiie.s was pnhlisliod 
in C vols. Jto, 17lfi), and in l;i vola. «vo, l.sq7, with hi.s life hy Lor<l 
Toignmouth. 

JUjNSGN, Hl-^XJA.MJX. wa.^ horn at '\Ve 8 tinm:Aer in the yc.ir ir>7l, 
and cdueateil at Westiiiinater School, where Camden was hi.-i master, 
a.A ho ineuiion.s in the dedication of ‘ Kvi-ry Man in hi.s Huinour.' 
Jon-ion’s father had died just before Ids son’s birth. Hi.s widow about 
two years afterwards njarried a teeuud hu.^baiid, by trade a. bricklayer, 
and when Jonsou became of buflicieut age to be einjiloyiMl, he worked at 
Lis father-in-law’s bu.- 3 incbH. According to l*’uJhM', lie .soon left it and 
went to the University of Cambridge, but wu.s obliged from ueceHsitou.s 
c-irouur^taneos sjieedily to return, and wa.s cmiployoil in the new 
.structure of Liiieulii’s run. According to Wood, some gentloineii who 
saw him Avorking Avith hi.s father took compa.-sIuii uii him, and he 
wii.s si iitby Camden to Sir Walter Jtuleigh, whose .son he atten'led on 
hU travels on the Coutinent. On his return ho went to C:imln-ldgo, 
According to aiioiiior account, befori; going to Cambridge ho borved 
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as a Holilior in the Low (‘ouiitrioB, ami tlio statement seems to be I 
coiitirmed by one of his own lipigiamB. The fact is, that the early ; 
part of his life is imciTtain, though it is well known that on,, 

leaving Ciimbriflge Jn? heUiok hiniHelf to the niage, where lie proved i 
but nil iiifliflrrent uetor mid nt first nii indiil'orent author. While a ; 
retuiuor to t4'* siege he had the iiiirirortnno to kill a man in a duel, : 
mid wiiH (roiinuittod to prhou, where the vi-'its of a Itoiiiau Culhulio ; 

converted him to the Ohuioh of home. Twelve years after- 
ward'i Jio returned to the C'hiirch of England. 

Jt was in the year 169.S iliat his fame rose by the production of the 
comedy of ‘ JO very Man in his llutnoiir/ at tho Cllohe Theatre, mid 
fr(uu this time he adopted tho ]>rat ticc of writing a ]»lay a year, for 
several HUCccBsive year». * Every Man out of his iJuiiicmr * waHiielctl at 
the (Jlobe; ‘ Cynthia a Kovels,* whicli the author has called not a 
comedy, but a comical satire, was performed hy the cliildreii of Queen 
Klizahcth's cliapel, as wmsiiIko miother comical satire, * The Poetabteiy 
This last jiiece w’aa occasioned hy a <iunrrel with l>eckor, who in 
Haiirlsed under tlio name of Crispinus. Decker retaliated hy a l»lay 
entitled * Saliromastix/ in 'vvhiidi thuison apficars umler the title of 
Young Horace, .loiisons tragedy of SSejanuB* was ju'odiiccd ui 1 
and his iioi lt; ]ilay of ‘ Vulpune* appeared two ycarfi afterwards. 
Ahoui this tiiiKi Jjo was ei^mmiULMl to prison with < diapman and 
Marstoii, tins three poets having W’riiieii Hus comcfly of * East ward- 
Loi! ’ (printed in J >od.'iley’s colh ctioii), \\ inch eniitiuncd sonu' rcUcctions 
on the Scots. They were in danger of losing their ears and their 
noses, but were soon paidouoil and released, it is said that JonKon*.- 
inothi r inteinlcd to ])()isoii lierself, if the juiiii-'hmcnt. liad bi-eu 
iijflictecl. Hiring mueh occuj>i' d with e.ourt masque.^, in the writing 
of wliieh ho had acquired gnat celehiity, donson di<l not proiluce 
another play (in the strict ^cnse of tlie word) till IGOU, win*n hi.s 
* l!l]>iiri.ono ’ was acted, which is regarded hy Dryiicii as a perfect 
comedy. ^J'iie * Alohonii.st. ' appi-ai-eil in lilln, and though mure 
deservedly reckoned one of the he.-t of his works, was no great 
favourite with the pnhiie. Its ill sucecss is aserihed hy some to a 
])arty raised again.st him. Drydm has supposed that the ‘Alcliemiht* 
was written in imitation of a ]»icce called * Alhuinazar * (in J)odsley’.s 
collection), hut the, stvle and general condinti of the two pieec.^ aie 
BO very dill’ereiit Hint there scanrely seems a reason for finppo.^ing any 
iniilatiiiu otln r llinii the mere eireunistaiiee that both plays satirise 
pretemled adepts, in Kill appeared the tragedy of * (kalilinc,’ in 
wliieh the hmg speeclies tr.mslateil from Cioiro aiid Sallust called 
forth aiiimadvcrhious. which were ilisi egardcd by the? author, as lie 
gloried in ]ilagiarisms which yerved to exhibit his learning. After 
tho prodnel ion of ‘ Jiartliidomew I’uir* in 1011, and the • Devil is an 
Ass Mu 1010, he published liis work.s in folio, ami soon lifter rel ir«-d 
to live in (Hiriste.lnireh, Oxford, wddther lie lia<l hei'ii invited by 
Bcvcral liiemhers. lii 101‘d he becalms p"et. laureate, and received an 
unuuai stipend (»f and a tiirce, of SSjiaui ^h wine. 'J’he condemiia- 

tion of * Tln.^ Kew Inn,’ w hich he jirodueeil in 1 neurly disgusted 
lilni w ith tln^ stage, thongii he afterwards wrote ‘ 'i'lie Magnetic Jjinly ’ 
and ‘'The 'J’ale ol' a 'i’lili,' whicji ni’i' con»i(lei'e<l inferior proiluetioiis. 
Ho ajipears to lia\e Miliered nmeh from jiovm'ty in the*latter pari of 
bis life. JJe ilied on tlio 0th of August lO'JT, and was buried three 
days afterwards in Westiuinstcr Ahhey. liis iMonnmeiit, inscribed 
•• O Jl.iro Ken Juiisoii,*’ is familiar to every jicr.^on v. lio has visited the 
Ahh.'v. 

,Ion;.on’.‘ plays art* well adnjdcd to the perusal of earnest siudents, 
who will find in them a miiic of sterling thougli oft« n rugged heauty ; 
but thof.ii will Vic di.^appointed w*lio look to his woiks for the amiisi* 
Uieiit of a part^iIlg hour. In the fir.-t ]}lace it requires a tuitahlc 
education to enable a jicrsoii t<» relish his Iniitatioiis of the cktiiiMc 
authors; and in the second, Ids ])hiyH do not so much represent 
human character gt nerally, as manUind under the ^uniicular circmii- 
stiinecs of donson's own time, and many local alliisioiis are made 
whieli cauijui be understood without some knowledge of the manners 
and eubtoiiis of the time; but Mr. Cailford's notes in his edition of 
■lonson are a treasure of this kind of iuformation. The ])racLicc ol 
exhibiting tho “ hunmiirs,*’ that is, the ]»eciili:iriticH of character, 
ohtaiiietl for tfonsoii the name of the ** liuinorous ” poi.t, wdiich name 
must he understood in a sense tjuite dill'erent from tliat in which it 
is u.-cd at ]ire. l ilt. The lovoiv. of a more natural schoid of jioetry are 
Heldom adiiiirerB of .huirfoii, wJio liiids Lis cdiicf readers among those 
wliu like to ohserve the elaburatiuii of diMiiiatie art. Ile.-ides his com- 
])lcteil di'amatic works, doiison lias left two fraguicnt-s, ‘Mortimer’s 
Eall,' wliieJi ho intended to to a tragedy in the tireck style, and the 
‘ Sad Shepherd/ a dramatic pa-toral which is one of the gems of early 
English literature. He, has also left a Iraiiblatioii of Horace’s * Art 
of Poetry/ an ‘ English (Jraimiirir ' of t cuo limit, niul a few poems, 
collected under tlio title of M’lnU.rwood.V ^ome of W'hicli are singu- 
larly beautiful ; as well as a collection of notes in pro>o, which he 
entitled ‘'riniher, or J dsco verier, made upjii Men and Matter as they 
have lioweil out of his daily reading : or had tlieir rcilux to Ids 
I)i:culiar Notion of the Timc.’j/ Thc.^o discove ries contain iiiany 
vahiuble jwissiiges ns well as some acute criticism. Hi:-« • (.'onversatioiis 
with DruiiiTnoml of ilawthonideu/ uie noticed under J.)miMMoA*ii, 
WiLi.iAM. ‘ Kvery Man in his Humour * is the only piece of Jouson’s 
that has kept ]y)ssessiuti of tlie stage. * Tlie Alchciiiis,t ’ has beeu 
ahridgeil to a farce calleil * The Tobaccoiiibl.* 
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.lONSSON, FINN (known also by tho Latin name of 
JouAXN.i-:iJ.s), the historian of the Icelandic Church and Hteriitiin*, was 
born on the Kith of January 1701 at Tlibirdal in Iceland, wIicih} hid 
father, Jon llaldorBson, was luiiiistcr. After receiving the elements 
of education from his father, who had formerly been mu.ster of tliu 
Bclioul of Skiilbolt, lio went himaelf to that school; and in 172 ;j, ut 
tho ago of twenty-one, pas.-ed over to Copenhagen to proBccule J.i:j 
Ktiidii K at the m.iversity. In 1728 ho was present at the great fire ct 
Copenhagen, wJiicli, among other calainitii:.^, inllictcd an irreparnhUi 
lotiB on leclainliclitoratureby the dei^tructiou of most of the coiiccliMn 
of nniniiscripts formed by his fi'iciid and pati'oij Ariias Miigiiiciii^, oi* 
Magnii^soii; and in his endeavours to Buve a jiortion of tluH iiivahcihJc 
treusuro he neglected to aLU^nd to lii.s own wardrobe and lihnu v, 
which wore consumed. On his return to Iceland his intention was in 
become a lawyer, but tlie death of his uncle, a parish pricet, who h b 
liehiud him a immurous family of small cliildnm, led his father ti. 
request him to alt r his views to the chuieh, tliat he might bring up 
tho orpliaiiB. Ho obtained tlie vneant hoiichcc, brouglit up the family, 
married himself, and in 176i was ap]»oinledlo tin- hisiiopric of Skailn 1: . 
He %vas Very attentive ti> the revenues of his dioee.-oe, and the accioiin! 
of liis episcopate hy rcturssoii is chiefly occupied Avitli Ids dLspin-.; 
with refractory touiuits of church projicrty. lie found Liiiie als>> t.j 
coin])n.se and publii;)h several works in Jjatln and Icelandic, one o!' 
which, tlie ‘ Hi.storisi Ecclcsiastica lshiiidi:i',' is certain to preserve l.i . 
iiaiiie. Ho diod on tho 2Jril of July lT?Sl.Mvt the !ig»* ol' oiglity livf, 
leaving liehiud him six cliihlren, one of wlioni, Jon Ein^son, xocco.ilivl 
him in tlio see of Skulholt, and was tlio last hisho|» of that dioia*^ ', 
whicli wjis abolished at his decease in 17t>d. Fin- sun was cilitor of Lin 
‘ iaiiidiiainahok * and other Icelandic siigiis, and roiimlerof the Icclandi;; 
agricultural .s'iciety ; and being Jong risiilent at ( 'opeiihngcn, wln i-e be 
was one of the li^iiding inembers of the Arna .M:igi>:ean V'lunmi -r-ion 
for publishing miimiscripts saved from the coiillagiation of 172 - , hi? 
had al.-to the o]) port unity fif passing tlirongli tlie jii't?.-s his faili'j^ 
‘Jlistoria J^iceh?siastica,' to wJdch he made v.iJnahJe additions. 

'J'he ‘Jlistoria Jilcclesiastie.a Islandiie ’ is in four (piaito vohin.r.v, 
closely printed, .of which the (list was ]uiliiislicd in 17V- and thefourtV 
ill 177‘i, at (%ipi nhsigen. A contiiiu.itioii hy I Vtiiivson, cunttiiiing tin- 
liuiidrctl years from 171b to l^iO, was published in l'' J I. ’I'lie origin: I 
book is a moro valuable and intiM-esting one tlian nd>dit lie sup]Mi,s(‘ i 
from its title. 'J’he history is made to embrace the literary as well a • 
the ecclesiastical atlairs of Iceland, and both are treatcil in so livily 
and iiltractive a Ht\Jo that few eirlcsiasticral histoi’ii:}-: r.iii be I'cru-e*! 
with equal .satisfaction. To tbo.^c wlio.-^o studies lead them to lake 
an iulfioirt in the very singular country to which it relates, thi^ 

‘ 1 li^toria Ms a mine of valuable infurniiuion, the want of which i.n 
other work can supply. 

JUI^DAEN^S, iJAcid), wart lnnn at Antwerp in He was a. 

disciple of Adam van (hirt, hut was iiidcbtcid to Ihilmiis, hy whom ]ic 
was ciiqJoyed its an u.-^si'^t.int, for thci greater ji:irt of his knowledgi* in 
tho art of painting. Jlc was prevented from vi.'-iting Koine hy an early 
niaiTiago W'lth Van Oort's daiigliUr, hut he diligently eo]>ieit l.he. 
pietiircri of the great Italian niuBter.s to which he could procure aeces-!. 
lli.s j'ictiii'i's are dieting ui.''hed hy pov.i rlul, brilliant, and harniouion . 
colouring, as well as knowledge of chiarofanu o. Hi-, com po- it ion i:-. 
rieh, his touch free and spiriti-d ; hut. he is delieient in i;l(’g:i.nec and 
taste: he copied nature u.s he found it. Hoilied in 107^. tlonlaiMi: 
painted with great facility and rapidity, and being al o extreim.ly 
diligent and living to a great age, his works are very TiiiiiHnuus : a 
great many of the churelies in the Netherlands have altar-jiu-ces by 
him, and liis pictures are met with in most collections of any cniinence. 
’J’liere is a ‘ Holy I'^ainily ’ hy Jordiien« in tlio National Gallery, lint it 
is by no meaurt one of his lie.-it works : he seldom succeeded w'cll in 
the tivatnii'nt of HuhjectH of an elevated character. 

.lOKGJiNSUN, JUlKH’iX, the form of naiiic adopted in his I''ngli.-li 
writings by Jidmux tlbjn;LN.>j:.\, or J i KuKx.sjj.v, a Dane, who assumed 
and exercised for a time the dignity of J’roteetor of Ici laud. Jor- 
genson, who was born at Copeiihiigei, in JVVh, belonged to a fauiily of 
learned watch-makers. Jlis father, Jiirgeu J urgeusen, was watch and 
elock-mak ; r to the court of Jicumark; his elder brutlier, l^rhaii (born 
1770, died i^ot)), Was the author of a quarto vultiitie in Danish on tho 
measurement of time, publi-^hcd at Cojiciiliageii in DSOI ; his iiepliew, 
Louis Urban (born in Ji>0ti, aiul still living), is tho author of itnporlant 
I works ill Danish, J^VeiicIi, and German on the art of watelunrikiiig, 
and :dsu )iul>liHhed in JOiiglish a ‘ Spccilieatiou of (Chronometers, 
Tlieriiionieters, AVatches, &c., made liy Urban Jilrgen.'^eii and .Sons ' 
(Uopcuhagcii, 8vo, Joigcu, who was probably not coiisiileroil 

; the lio])e oi‘ the family, was iit tlio age of fourtucii .sent to J'highiurl, 

! and bouufl apprentice on board :i collier; Jio Hub.so(|uonUy eutereil the 
I k'^gltoh navy, and is stated to have served as a midsliipinaii. In the 
’ year 1,^00 he returned to (Jopeiihageii, and ]iLibliBlied in lbU7 a small 
work ill J.)aniHh on the comujcrce of tlic English and Americans in 
the i’uciiic, to wliieh he Lad peifoniiud a voyage in an J'higliiNh ship. 
He Hoiin afterwards set sail in command of a Danish privateer, the 
‘Admiral Jiiul/ to make pi'i/es on tho Jilnglish coast; but mciting near 
Elamburough Head with two English ve.s.'jels, wiis obligeil to strike, 
and woa sent to London a prisoner of war, but left at large on his 
parole. At that time, in consequence of the war between Ji)iigland 
and Denmark, the Hituutiou of the iniiabitauls of Iceland, who mainly 
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ilrpcnil«*il even iur subdistonco ou tlio aiipplios from tlio uiothor' 
oxtroinely pitiable aucl ])rocavioae. At lUo eug^estion ctf 
the ambKlextroufi Jorgoiistun, a Mr. I'liolp^, a IjdikIdii itu^ivbaiit, 
'fi ois^Iitud a voasol witli potato Jiiul suit, and a eiiialL 

])i-opoi*tion of null, toha .co, Hiigar^ aud c >lU-o, with a vievv of trailiii*^ 
to the ULaiiil, and obtaining in return a eargo i>f t ilUiw, which he 
undowtooil to i^o lying in the ports ready for exportation to Dentnark. 
(lorgoiisuu eiubarked hh interpreter, aud by leaving li^uglaud without 
pi!riiiiS''ion broke hi.^i parole. In January iJiUi* the expedition arrived 
at ileikiavik, tin; capital of Iceland, but found that in epite of the 
iH-ec- ities of the iiihabilants, all trading with lbivi^in*rs was ]>ro- 
hihitod by the i resident authorities on pain of death. The 

.shi;i, the ( .'Jarcnco, was i'uruishL'd with a lett t of inanjue, and on this 
provoratioii uoiiiiiieneed ho.vtilities, which speedily induced the Daniel i 
anl horiticH to modify tln?ir views, and consent lo permit a trade whicli 
l.iey could not hinder. still Iniwever thievv ebstaoles in 

the way of trallic by threats in ]irivaUi to the Ic 'landers, tforgcn^oii 
went to i'lUgliiiid to coiiiinuiiieate the state of alUiirs, and in his 
iibseuco, (>ouut Trainpe. tin; governor of the island, who had been 
absent at (.-opciiliagcu during the earlier transactions, arrived at 
Kihkiavik on the Ihli of .Iniie, and not long after conrhuU'd a fornnil 
convention with the capiaiii of an Kugli^h sloop of war, the Hover, that 
IJhtifth snoject^ should he allowt-d a free trade in the island during the 
war, hut slioiild l>e huliji-et at the painetinie to haiiish laws. Uii the 
ot' rliiiie anotli'i* Khi[i fruiii lingiand, tlu Margaret and Anne, 
ii'.adi- its a|»pea»anee in ll- ikisivik hariionr, with .Mr. I’helps hiins:*lf on 
lioanl, and .lorgeiison, who acted as his adviser. The Mngiisli niercliaiit 
must ha\e bei-n td' a soinewlial lieiy disiJosiuon, for after waiting for 
two or three days in vain for the prninnlgation of the convention 
between (!onnt J’jiunpe and the Hover, Jio detmuined t«i ])nt an end 
to the cxiMiing state of alliiirs by liis tiwn auUi«»rity. On Sunday 
aftei iiuon, tiie liatli, a |iarty of twelve of the sailors from the 
'.Margaret and Anne landed, with tlie captain, iiiul wont to the 
goverimr’s hows.*, took L'tinnt Trainpe ]n'isoiier, and coiiveycti liiin to 
th*: ship, witlionL i-i .'■i laucc fr.mi any one — the IcclaTnlie e»jiigrcgatioim 
ill the streets appearing singularly indill'ercnt to the fate oi their 
ruler, 'fh * next day, .Iniie ‘Jtith, api»c:ared two proclamations Wuet I 
by tiorgen Jorgenson, widch must not a little liave st.ntli'd ihc quiet 
biirglieis of Iteikiavili, “All JJauisb authority ceases in Iceland," 
wa- the Ur, 'it clan.se of one; “Iceland is free, an<l iuilcpcndeiit of 
Denmark,’’ of tin I'tbcr. •' lecland ha.s its own Uag ; Iceland shall be 
at ]u'aci! wi'li all nations, and peace is to be c.stabiislicd with tlivat 
Hrirain, whidi will ,.r.'tee.t it,’ 

111 a ihipl procl.imation ihiied llic IJi.h of .Inly, fnrtlurr explanations 
W(‘ri; given. “It is tbelaroil,'* si> runs the ilocnment, “that we, 
floiven ,1 urgent- 013, hav<‘ iiiidertaken tin; govtiriiineiit of the eountry 
witii I he miittc of pruli'c^tor, inilil a regular coustitiitioii is eHtahlished, 
with lull j)iiwcr to mal-.e war m* coiieludi* jieacj with foreign ptiwers ; 
tuat the military have in.tiiiiiiated me their coiiimander by land and 
sea 1 1 j ■reside over tli ; whole military ilc[>artiiieiit of tlie conntry ; 
t ait 111'.! Jci'laniii«; ling shull be blue, witli three white stuckfiNli 
llKre.on, wliieh Hag we undertake to *li-feiid witli our life, and 
IiImii.I. " '1 li'.j miliuiry force In ri; rjiokeii of consist.e<| of eight men, 

leelandei-s by birth, ami . onie of them liberateil Irom llie prisons, at 
tiui lna*l of whom Joiv<;nsoii e.xerci.'ed nndispiited sway over an 
inland ul' Ulty thousand inhabitants, whose amx'sLors liad been reiuark- 
able lor tiieir 1 nrhulent and warlike cl niiMCter. The eii'-e with whieb 
tin; r'.voluiioii was ellected aial msiintaiiied was probably owing in 
till* mam to a feeling of satisfaction on tlic jiart of the I cel ai idem at 
the ehaiij'e. '] he lower clLi.--Ht!.s who, in spite ol their literary tastea, 
.'Corn to iiiake tlicm.selves iic<|niiiiited with the J)anish languag;), 
ivg.irdiiig it as inferior to their own, are Hiiid to have studied Kngli.sli 
W'lMi Home assuliiity during the protcetoraUj of tlurgeiison. The 
opjirc-sivc law.s of tlie Danes with regard to coninierce pressed Jieavily 
on the poor. 'I 'he iijiper classes were conciliated by .lorgeiison’a 
ejection from ollioo of all but native le'daiideis, to wiioin he, though 
himself a Dane, ileclart d that oHiee properly belongeil. The fdergy 
WiM'i: Courted by a jnomiKe of increase <.»f salary, ami at the ainiuid 
meeting of the s^uiO'l the bihlio)* and iiio.st of the priesta signed a 
document by which tht‘y gave in their adliesiou to the new autliO' 
ritioa. Jorgonson’H llnaiicial measure.^ were the most objectimiablo 
}»ait of hi.-J proueedingH. He ordeieil a coidiscatiou of J)anish pro- 
perty, aud Weill about the irdaiid with five of liiu military force, making 
aei/.iiivH, which wear ihc a]»]»eariince of sheer robbery. With ibis 
exception lie t-eems to have avoicb d any recoLirso to violence, alihoiigli 
ill his proclamationb he soiuctimes talked ol aovero measuroK, which 
lie was careful not to put in ])riictici;. The bcBt account wbicli 
wo have of hirt proceedings in tlnit in the travels of JSir William 
Jacknon Hooker, the pie.sont siijieriiitoiideiit of J\tjw Ihirdens, who 
went to Icelaiifl in the Margiirot and Anne, and to his own 
personal ub.-ervatiouB of the coiirBo of aflaiis Jnel the advaiitiige 
of atbiiug the perusal of two manusin’ipt narrative.^ ol the events, 
one by Count Trampo, the other by Jorgenson, with both of 
whom be wa.s ]>n'soiially accpiaintcd. In a hbort history ol the 
transaction in liaubsh, jiubliHhcd by Sknlascni, an icelander, in 
the wiitor’a attciitioii is chietly directed to ihc vindication ef his 
countrymen from the charges of pusillanimity or disall'ectioii to 
Denmark, for their making no rcHistunco to tho usurper; and ho 


allege.^ that the inUabitanti of Iceland were only kejit im lor by the 
sad ceruiuty that, as their cajiital wiw built of wood and lay under 
the gnus of the ^largarot ami Anno, it might iti a few niiiiute.s be set 
on fiiv and destroyed, when the coiisequeiico .4 of de.stitutioii and want 
ol shidter in a clim.it-; such as that of Ic -laud, would have btsen frightful 
to coiitemphil'*. That ilio iiihabitsuts wore in giiiioral not satistiod 
with tho ^.tale ol atbiii's was nhowii by their applieatiou ti» the captain 
ol an Knglish Moop of war, lUc 'I'.dhot, widch unexpectedly luadu its 
iippoaranec in llaviiliorJ, lo coiitrol tho proceeding.'' walch were 
going oil at heikiavik. ^ Tliis capiain, the Honoiiniblo Alexander 
Jones, sailed t-T the c.ipita), instituted an ex i'.ninatioii into the whole 
atl.iir, liearil the stiitcmi'nts ol (.k>unt 'Iraiiipe, who was Htill a prisjiier 
oil board tlie Margaret aud Ami-;, ami mi the -J Jad of Augiiat ro.stor.‘d 
the goycriimiMit into tlie hands of the Daulsli aiitlioritic.s.'^ bio at tho 
same time aoiit both 'J'rampe ami Jorgt'iisoii to l aighind, to make what 
sbitemeiiLs they pleased to tho authorities in London. So eiidoil tho 
most important political event in tho annals of le.'liiiid for Hcveral 
eeiit.urios ; “ a revolution,’' says Hooker, ** iu which oidy twt-lvo mou 
wore ciigageil, not a life was lo.sb, not a drop of blood was shod, imt 
a gun tireil, nor a sabre n.iaheathod.” Count Traiiipe on hi.s arrival 
ill Liiuland appealed to Lin* Icelandic sympaLhies t»f Sir doseph rt:ink.'>, 
who had mairly furty year.s before tr.ivellod iti the country : and an order 
ill council was issucil ilircctiug that during tho war not only IcclamI, hut 
tlio Fui'oo Inlands and the p.irts nf i ireeiiland which had Ihtiiisli Hottic- 
iiieiitsc^hould bo iinmole.5U'd by l lughsli oruisor.^ ami tlietrado between 
tlnnii and tlio mother counliy kIiouM bo left fn-e • aii cxcelieut and 
humane niiasni't;, the spirit of which might Jl.ivo boon imitated 
Willi advaiit.igo in mir recent Hnssiaii war. Jorgenson, who on his 
arrival iu i^^iiglaud was left at libcrly to iaki; up hi.-^ cpiarters at his 
ii.siial liiilgiiigs at tho Spread Kaglo in < JiMi-ei.liurcli Street, c'fMiimeiiced 
hiscorrt'spoiideiici; w'itli the AdmiiMltv witluml. any allu-siou to the fact 
that lit: wa'^ a prisoner of war u'iio had broken his parole; but tho 
circuni.sUinco stmii o»!/.o.l out, and lie wa-i in eonseijiionco arrostod and 
coiiiiiied in Tolhill-l'’ield.s rri -oii, and mooii after transforrod to tho 
hulks at (•liatham. After a twelvemonth there he was allow'ud to 
re.-Me at Iteading, again on his parole, and in 1.^11 he put forth ail 
Knglish work on the state of ( 'li'‘i.-iti;vniLv in Dtiiheite, At the eon- 
cludoii of the W'lir he made a tour oii tin; e.oiii.in''nt, the fruits of 
which wore * 'I’raveD through J'’r.uiee and Deriuany in Ihc years 
L')lo-j7. Jly J. Jtu’genMoii, Lhi(.,* Loudon, Svo, jn this work, 

which is not doiieient in vivacity and ob'tervaiion, it is curitms that 
1.0 miters into an elaborate eulogy of tiio l•’.IJ'.'.bstl treatmeui of 
pri.soners of war, which he maintains was alw'ays marked by an exces- 
;:ivo degree of lenity and kindne.'^s, 4;von in Die ea.se of pei'siei.s wJio, 
baviiig broken ihoir parole, wert; in^ee.sh^ai'il}' deprived of tho ludiil- 
gciiocs granted to others. JIo inciilioiis that in* was led to mako 
these oimcrvatioiis by tho false and malignant itatenientH ou tho 
subject which he. found iu eircuhitiou in Kraiioi*, ainl lie adtluces 
numerous facts in siipp.n't t»f hU views. .lorg«;n:oii appears to have 
taken up his reHi>leiice in Lnglaiid on his n turn from Utu'iiiaiiy, and 
to have rapidly goiu' do'Auw aiil.s pur.siiiiig a Course of dxH.sipatioii 
wJiich led to uttiu’ ruin. In jMay L‘.-d iho fi»rmer iVolcctor of 
Ictdaii'l was tried at tin; uhl Halley Sc ..sioiis fur stealing .irlictes from 
his li>dgliigs in Warren -.'itreet, Tilzroys-quare. He w'as eoiJvicU:il niiil 
s.-iiLi'UCcd to Hcvtui years' tra.ii.'^purtiit juii. it is Ktati-fi in tho Se.s.siuijB 
J'api'i's that “ the prisoner Ilia* Ic: an exireeding long ;iiid iinci>ijneeU'd 
defence,” and eonijilaiiied of iinpruj»er admini.-.! ratii^ii of justice in 
this country." 'J'lio smteiico was not carried out. Al’t-.r a coiiliiie- 
iritMil which lasted till towards tho end of 1.^21 JorgiMisoii was libe- 
rated on condition of leaving Kuglaiid. He faileU to do so, uii«l was 
again arrested oil a charge of being unlawfully at large, when lie jili;aded 
guilty, and re-jeuved .-^eiiiou-e of iluiilh. . This .sentence wjw .'igaiii eom- 
iiiiited to ti'aii- portal ion for life, but be still rcrn:iiiied in Nc'Wgate 
acting us an assit taiit in the iiilirniary till Detoher lK2n, w'tieii In; was 
.'•cut oil' to HeW' South Wales. Dili* imprcs-ioii i.i tluit lie clit:d nut 
long after his arrival iu Du; colony, ljut a i'Carch fiii- a mention of 
the fact has proved tinsn(:eea.'iful. Soon after his <iifj»artiiri! triiin 
Eijglaud appeared the last jnihlicition which bears hi.s iiaim*, * ’J'he 
Heiigion oi (dirist i-s tin; Jteiigioii of jS'atun*. \fritten in tin- Hoij- 
deiiiiiea I’elU of Mewgate, by .Jurgen .lorgMiHon, late (Juvernor of 
icelaml’ (Loudon, (Svo, Jn thi.s wcu'Jv lie gives it to be iiml'ji- 

stuod, witlumt diroerly stiting it, that lie was a ^hlcere < ^iiristian till 
his thirtieth year ithe ycai', it may be reiuarkoti, of the Icelandi'; 
revolulioiij, Diat bis bcJii:l wms then u ndei'iiiiiied Ijy tlie ]iei'ii.''.‘d of 
Hilihon’s * Ducliin; and I'all/ ami that from that time he w'as lust to all 
^ellse of piineijMc till hi.--, eouver.sio:! ill Newgate. The book wu.'i 
reviewed willi liigh eommcndalioii in the * Hentleniaii’s Magazine.' 

JUlti'l N, «lHll N, D,J.*., was born in IGbd in London, out was of 
foivigii extraction, his family having left JM'anct! when Louis XIV, 
revoked the edict of Henri J V., comiiioidy called the I'slict of JSaute.s, 
for tJio jii'oLectiou of his lliigueiiot subjects. .Jortiu had ids gr.immai* 
education at the Charterhouse, wluunre he pas-ied to Je.-u.s College, 
Cauibridge, of which he beeaiiie in tine time a i'cllow. WliiLat living 
at Caiubralge he j)ubLi.sljetl a sniall volume of Latin poems, which are 
greatly admiivil, and allowed to jio.’-'.se.''s a iiigh rank among luuilerii 
liiitiu ver.'-oH. His college ]ire:a»iited Jiini to a living in Cambridgfshiro 
but ho detiirniiuerl on leaving the country and residing in Loudoiii 
where he soon became an admired and popular xn'cucher. ills sermons, 
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many of which are printed, are clistiuguished for their excellent erase 
and the originidity at once of thought and style. In 1751 he obtaiued 
the living of St. Duustaii-in-tlie-EaRt. His other church preferment 
was the living of Kastwell in Kent, presented to him by the Earl of 
Wiuchelscn. This was for the greater ])art of hia life all the preferment, 
lie enjoyed; but Ju 1702, when bis friend Dr. Osbaldeaton became 
bishop of London, Jortin was appointed his domestic chaplain, and 
was prcseiiti'd with a prebend in the church of St. Paul and the Jiving 
nf Kensington. To these was soon added, the arclideaconry of Ijoiidon. 
He fixed his residence at Kensington, where he died in 1770, and woe 
buried in the new churchyard of that place. 

The critical writings of Dr. Jortin arc greatly adrniml by all wlio 
have a taste for curious literature. It is nut rnt rely on account of the 
learning which is displayed in them, and the use wiiicli is made of 
obscurer authors, but there is a terseness in Hie expression, and a 
light playful satire in the thoughts, which render them very enter- 
taining. The first work of this class was published in 1731, and is 
entitled * Miscellaneous Observations on Authors, luieienl and modem.’ 
In 1751 the first volume appeared of liis * Uomarks u]ion l^'cclesiastical 
History,’ and in 1758 he published hia ‘Life of Erasiiius.’ 

JOSfc or JOSEPH I., King of J*ortugal. fPonTrcATi.in Gkoo. Div.] 

.lOSEPIl I., of the houso of Austria, Emperor of Germany, succeeded 
his father licopold J. in 170.5. He carri-. d on the war called tliat of 
the Spanish Su(;cl‘s^ir)n, which hud begun under his father, aL^dnst 
Ijoiiis^JV. The allied iinnies under Eugene iiiid Marlborough were 
)>ros])eroiiB in his reign. The battles of Kaiuilies, Oudeiiarde, and 
iMidplacpiet, the deliveianco of Turin by Prince J‘’.ugeno, the surretuler 
of iVapJes to the Austrians, and the jxTmaiieiit footing obtained by 
the Arcliduke Oliiirhs in Spain, seemed to have nearly dtu;ided the 
question, wlien iluKe}i]i dietl nf the snmll-pox in Api-il 1711, leaving bis 
brotlier Charles, afterwards (diaries VI., the hist male Loir of the house 
of Hubsburg, to conclude llie \v:ir. .losejih was a good prince; he 
was learnctl and nsKi<Uious in the disch.arge of liis duties, humane, and 
thiuigh a devoted Homan I.'atholic, yet tolerant. 

JOSEPl I IL, eldest son of Maria Theresa and of Francis of Lorraine, 
was elected King of the Jtomaus in 1701, and in the folhiwing year, on 
tlio death of his father, he became emperor. As long a« his mother 
lived he liud little real power, as Maria Thercra retained the atlrniiiis- 
tration of her vast territories in her own hands ; hut on her dcci.^asc in 
1780 he became ])OSBcsi<ed of all the hereditary Austrian dotnliiious. 
■losi'ph soon display eil considerable ambition mixed with much rest- 
lessness; ho was however kept in eheck by I’raiice and by Frcderi»*k 
of i’rubsia. After the death of Frederick in 17i"^(», dtweph joined 
Gatharine of Jlussia in a war against 'J’urke3% which his general Lfiiubm 
carried on with siitjcess, taking Jh lgrado ami other fortresses in 1781). 

J hit the threatening as] leet. of aliiiirs in France and I'rabaut arrested 
the progress of the Austrian armies, and .losepli hiiiisidf died in 1700. 
'J'lie character in which tioseph is chiefly viewed istluit of a reformer — 
in many iiistaiices a wise one, but in oHuth rash mid inconsiderate. 
He aliolished all separate jurisdictions, and divided the Austrian 
monarch^' into thirleen governments subdlvhleil into circles, all under 
a uniform admiuistratioii, civil and judicial, JLu aholislied feudal 
servitudes, nml snhstituUxl a tixi'd tax in lieu of corve.es, taskworks, 
tithes, hcriots, &c. Ho issued the edict of toleration, by which all 
Christians tif whatever denomination wore dcolure»l eipially citizens, 
ami equally eligible to all ulliccs and digiiith s. Wlicrcvor there was 
a ])Opulation of 3n()0 iiiliahitaxil.s, wliellier Protestants or Grot^ks, tliey 
were allowed to build a chureli for theniscdvep, jirovidcil they estab- 
lished lit the same time a ]ieriiiaueut fund for the support of the 
minister and ivlicf of the poor. 'J'he Jews were allowed the exercise 
of all trades and pri.ifeHsIuiis, with acces-s to tlie ]>ublie scbools uiid 
uiiivcivilics. He took away from the clergy the censorship of the 
]ireHs, and gave it to a commisi^ioii of literiiry men residout at Vienna. 
Jic opened colleges and uni versi Lies, eiihirgtxl those already existing, 
endowed new jn-ufessurships, and culleefed libraries. He encouraged 
manufactories, but, according to the old system, be placed exorbitant 
duties on foreign articles. He subjected the inonustic fratciruities to 
diocesan jurisdiction, and ho su])])re.ssed many convents ; but he did 
it in a hart^b manner, without regard to the mscessities and feelings of 
the older iiniuittrs, who were turned adrift into the world -with only 
small pensions, and in some cases even without tlicm. He forbade 
pilgrimages and processions, proliibited the pomp of funeral cere- 
monies, declared marriage to bo a jiurely civil contract, forbade all 
papal bulls to be published tliroughoiit Ids dominions without the 
jiermission of the government, abolished the privileges of llie Uni vend ty 
of liuuvaiu, and established a new theological seiiiiiiary in its jilaco. 
’J^hrse innovations, in a c:iuiitry so strongly attached to its old institu- 
tions and religion as the rielgiaii provincses were, led to an iiiKiirructioii, 
find ultimately to ihi? sejiaration of those fine territories from the 
Austrian monarchy. His Hehcme of estahliahing the German as the 
universal language throughout his dominious led to a revolt in Hungary, 
which his more temperate successor Lcopolil liad some diiliculty in 
pacifying. In short, .losoph, with all his liberality, was perfectly 
desjiotic ill currying bis measures into eilect, without regard to the 
feelings, prejudiceH, or interests of individuals. 

JOyETHUS, FIjA'VIUS, the celebrated Jewish historian, was bom 
at Jerusalem a.d. 37. His family was one of very distinguished rank: 
by hU mother's sidu he was descended from the AsmouLuaxi princes, 
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and bis father Matthias belonged to the chief sacerdotal family of the 
first of the twenty-four courses. Josephus was brought up at Jeru- 
Salem with his 'brother Matthias ; and, according to his own account 
ho mado such progress in learning that he was frequently consulted * 
at the ego of fourteen concerning difficult points in the law. At the 
age of sixtoeii ho resolved to become acquainted with the opinions of 
the throo principal Jewish sects, namely, those of the i^hariaces, 
SadducecB, and Essencs. Ho accordingly studied the doctrines oC 
each ; but having heard that a celebrated Essene of the name of Bauiis 
lived in an ascetic manner in the desert, Josephus joined him in liis 
solitary mode of life, and i)a3sed throe years in his society. At tho 
age of nineteen he agiiin returned to Jerusalem, and embraced tlm 
opinions of tho Pbarisoos. In his twenty-sixth year ho sailed to Komc 
with tho view of obtaining the liberation of some priests of his 
ar<junintance, who hud been seized by J«'elix, procurator of Jiidjca, 
and sent as captives to Home. He had tho misfortmio to bo h1u)>- 
wrecked iu tho Adriatic; but upon arriving at ruteoli ho became 
acquainted with an actor of the name of Aliturius, through whosu 
means ho was introduced to Poppma, the wife of Nero, who procured 
the liberaiirm of tlio priest.*?, and bestowed many prcsoiils upon 
Josephus. 

On his return to JoruKalem, Josephus found the greater ]»:irt of his 
countrymen preparing for war against the Homans. Jk'ing strongly 
cqqiosed to this measure, he joined him«elf to tliat party whicli was 
anxioiiR for tho preservation of ])cace. After the defeat of the Jiuinaii 
general Gestius, and the mai^^acre of the Jews in Syria and Alexandria, 
:il1 hope of peace appears to have been lost : and .losoplins aeconlitiLdy 
unitiid hinisi lf to the war party. Heiug do]mtod, together with .loaz.ir 
and Jud.'is, to defend tho province of Galilee, lie made vigoruu-i pre- 
parations against the Homans, though Ids plans were eonHtantly 
tliwnrted, and his lifo frequently iu danger from his ]aT.sonal and 
politicid enemies. On tlie approach of Vespasian's army in the follow- 
ing year, a.ix b7, Joscplins retreated to .lotapata; and after di'feiuling 
tho city for forty-sevi u days against tho whole Homan army, he was 
ti'.kcn ]>risoncr on tlio capture of tho town : but instead of being put 
to death, as was the fate of all his com]iauious, he w.is rceiived by 
Vespasian with distinguished honour, in conse(|ueiice of his jireteiidiiig 
to tlio chai’actiT of a prophi't, and artfully predicting that Vespasian 
would shortly succeed Nero iu tlio govorninent of tho Homan oinjdrc. 
Ho was present with Titus at the siego of JeruBalcm, and endeavoured 
to prevail upon his countrymen to Kubniit to the HomaiiH. After 
Vespasian succeetlod to tlio purple, he was treated by Titus with still 
greater honour than before; but liy tho Jews ho was regarded as a 
ronegadi*, and by tho Homan soldimv. w^as looked upon witli suspicion. 

I (.)n tlio taking of the city, Titus ollercd to grant him anything Iu; 
wished. Ho asked for the sacred books, and tlie lives of his brother 
and ilfiy friends. Ho received a largo estate in.lii'Uea ; ami upon going 
to Home was admitted to tln^ privileges of a Homan citizen by Vespasian, 
who also gave him an annual ]»ension and apartiiieiitH in his own liouse. 
After the death of Vespasian, he continued to live in Homo in high 
favour with Titus and ilomitiaii. The iiiiK* of his death is nneertain ; 
ho was oertuiuly alivti at the latter on- 1 of tlio lirst, ami ]»robab]y at 
the beginning of tho second, century. 

The. lirst work }Mibli-lied by *lc>seplius was tlie history of tho ‘ Jewish 
War;' it was originally written in the Sy ro-( Mini ( laic Innguago for tho 
use uf thoHo Jc!w.s who liveil beyond the l*'.iipli rates, lie al'terwiirds 
translated it into Greek for the bem^fit of the learned Jtomaiis. Tho 

* Jewish War ' consists of seven books, and gives an acciniut of tlio 
bi.-^tory of tho tlews IVuni tho taking of .leriisalein by Aiitioclius 
ICpijihanes to the destruction uf tho city by Titus. Many yo.irs after- 
wards, in i>3, .losejiliuH piihlislied in Gretdc bis great work on tho 

* Antiquities of tlio .lews,* with the view of increasing the reputation 
of his nation with tho Homans, and of n^futing tho many caliirnnios iu 
circulation against the Jews, by giving a faithful acoouiii of their history 
and opinions. This work commoncos, in tho same niauiier as the book 
of Genesis, with tho creation of tho world ; and it gives a oousecutivo 
account of Jewish history from the birth of Abraham to the com- 
iiiencement of the war with tho Itornaiis. The early part is taki.'ii 
from the books of the Old Testament, with many additions and 
cxplaiiiitioiiK ; some of which wore probably goniiino Jewish traditions, 
but the greater part a]>pear to have been only added by the historian 
iu order to give more Importance to iiis nation, and a greater air of 
probability to ibe miraculous occurrences in Jewish history. Tho 
'Antiquities of the .lews ’ consist?: of twenty books, and was dedicated 
to J'lpapbroditiis, a philosopher ut Home. 

Josephus also wrote ‘ Two Hooks against Apioii,’ in reply to those 
Greeks who questiout'd tho truth of the early part of his work on tlie 
‘Antiquities of the Jews.' Ho likewise published an accouut of liis 
own life ill iiiiswer to .liisius, who had written iu Greek an account of 
the Jewish war, in which he altackoil tho cliaracter of Josephus. 

The best editions of Josephus arc by Hudson, Oxf., 2 vols. folio, 
1720; Ilavercamp, Amst., 2 vol-s. folio; Obei*thur, Leip., 3 vols. iSvo, 
1782-85; Hicliter, Leip., 6 vols. 12ino, 1826-27; and Diudorf, l^iris, 
1815. The works of .l i^sephiis have been frequently trauslateil iuto 
most of Hie iiiodern languages of Jiluropo ; the beat trunslation iu 
French is by Giliet, J'ju'is, 1 vols. 4to, 1756; that iu Italian by 
Augiolini, Verona, 4 vols. 4 to, 1770. There are several German trans- 
lations : one by J. H. Utt, Ziirich, 1736; another by J. V. Cotta, 
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17u6 ; and Ibe * Jewish War/ by J. B, Frise, Altona, 2 voIp. 
Svo, 1804-5. The Enalish translations are — that published at Oxford, 
Ki76, and London, 1683; by L*£atrange, 1702 ; and by Whiaton, 1737. 
llijfi loFt Ima been often reprinted, and is the version in common use, 
but it is FO extremely inaccurate as to be almost worthless : an infinitely 
superior version in all rrspects is that by the late Dr. Bobert Traill, 
edited (w*ith numerous valuable notes) by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

JOSHUA (in the Septuugiut Jopepbus, Acts vii. 45, and Hcbr. iv. 8, 
be is called ’iTjfrovs), the son of Kun, who succeeded Moses in the 
command of the Ipraelitcs. Joslina, whose original name was Hosbea 
(yvin, Kumb. xiii. 8, 10), accompanied bis coiintiymen from Egypt, 
;iiid distingnishid hiniFolf by his couriigo and military talents in a 
\t'nr with the Amalekitcs (Exod. zvii. 9-13). He was sent, together 
with several others, to exploro the Promised Land, and was the only 
one of the spits, witli tlio cxce])tion of Caleb, who exhorted his 
eouiiirymcii to invade Canaan (Numb. xiv. 6-9, 38). Inconsequence 
of ibi.s he received e8]>ecia1 mnrk.s of favour from (Sod, and was 
uoininated by Moses, on tlio express order of (Jod, to succeed biui in 
the coiiimaiid of tbe Israelilish army (Numb, xxvii. 18-23; I>eut. iii. 
2^ : xxxi. 23). Josbuii led the Israelites over tbc Jordan, u.c. 1451 ; 
and in tin* course of pevcii years conquered tlie greater part of 
I'iiicptinc, and aPsigTied a |>arllcular part of ilie country to each of tbu 
iril.eM. Ho died at tlic ago of 110, and was buried at Tiiiinuth- 
Serafli, in Mount Ephraim (Joj-li. xxiv. 29, *30). Wc learn from 
Jope]ilins iljiit Josliua coiriinniided the Israelites for tw'cnty-livc years 
(‘Antiq.,’ V. 1, stc. 29). 

'/'lie autlior t'f the Book of Joshua and the time in which it was 
writtcji are e(|ually uneortain. Many critics have su]i])Osed that it was 
wi itl<?n by Joshua himself ; but the entire book in its pies(‘nt foriii 
(M.iiUl not Jjav<i been wriittii liy him, for many fifiris of the book reft i* 
In I vents wbich b:q»p(iu*d alter tlie <Uatb of Joshua (Josh. iv. 9; xv. 
i:'i 19, conqttiri'd with Jndg. i. ; JofIi. xvi. 10, with Judg. i. 29: 
.bull. xix. 47, 'ivith .ludg. xviii. 29). Many crities mppose the l ook 
1.* have been written 1*3’ bainuel or Elcazar, whoso doatli is recorded 
ill tlio last ver .'0 of tin book. Li^litfooi apcribcs it to 1'binchas, the 
fnii (if l-Jeaznr, and TU? Wette to (lie time of the Babylonisb ea]»tivil 3 *. 
But at whatever tiino it may have been written, the author appears 
to have compiled Ibc greater ]»arl, if not tlui whole, of the w'ork fioin 
vt ry aneient documents, sc.ino of which W(‘ns luohabl^’ draw’ii up by 
Joi-iiua bimself. The turvej' of the conquered country is cxpre.«sly 
.-aid to have bcni “ di rcrila d in a book ” (Josh, xviii. 9 ) ; and Joshua 
Ih also said to bavo written “in tlie book of the law of (Jod’* the 
n iicw’al of the covnuint between Clod and llie ]»eojJe of Israel (Josh. 
.\.\iv. 2<I)- 'J’he I look of Jnsber, w hich has long since heeii lost, is 
quoled in .Ic shtia (x. 13) as a work of authority. In Josh. v. 1, the 
author apjM ars to quote tlio exact words of a document wriilcn by 
a ]■( r.s(in wlio was jiresi iit at the events recorded, 

'J'Jie Book of Jialma i.s a coiitiuiuitioii of the Book of Deulf ronomy, 
Jiiid giv<‘.s :iii iiceoiint of .lewisli history from tiie death of Muses to 
that of Jothiia- Jt may be divided into three parts, of which the 
lust contains the hi^toiy of the conquest of the Konthem mid nortberii 
1 aits of ^ah•^tille (eluqi.s. i.-xi.), and a rcc ii| if ulatioii of the cumpicsts 
lii.th of Moses and Jo shua (cli. xii.); the second j>art gives a 
(h‘.-(:ii|itioii of the whole of Palestine (ch. xiii.), and iiii account of tlie 
hind which was allotted to t'aleb and each «»f the tribes (c)iujis. 
::iv. xxii); tin- third jiart contains an account of the dying address, 
death, ami burial of .loshua (eba))s. xxiii., xxiv.). Tlie canonical 
;mthoril.v «J‘ this book Juis nevi r been disputed. lu all the manii- 
pi ripts of the t»ld 'JVrtaiui iii it iiniuediately follows the J*cntatcueh. 

Many C']iri.-tiun eomnn ntulois consider .Fuslma to have been a type 
of ( br'i.'-t; but this opinion is not suiqiorted by any writer of the 
New Tii^lament. 

I'iie Sumaiituim have two books which befiv tlic name of Jobhiia. 

I. Um* of Huso is a chronicle, loLsisting of forty-seven chaj«tcrs of 
.lowish history from a little before the death of Moses to the tiiuo of 
the Konian tmperor Alexander Severus. It iqq.ears to have, been 
called the Book of Joshua, bceam-e tl.o bi.''tory of Jo&bua occupies 
tin? greater pait of the work (the first thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
(hnpiers). It is written in the Arabic language, in S^tiiuaritun eba- 
laetevs. Cojues of tliis woik arc extrcniely scarce. 3’be only coj»y 
in luiropc, iH far as we are awan-, is in iJjo University Library at 

J. oydcn, to wddiih it was left bj' Joseph ScaJiger. 2. Tlic citlier Book 
of .losbiia, wiilleii by one Abnl-J'liatab, is also a chronicle of events 
froiii the beginning of the w'oild to A.ir. 893 (a.D. 1492). There is 
a copy of this work in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Schnurrer, 
who poB.«ess(Ml another co]»y, has givi ii an account of the chronicle in 
the ninth volume of tlie ‘ Kcfieiluriuin fiir Bibl. und Morgeul. Lilt.’ 

(Ibe Julrodvdiotift of Eicblu.rii, Jahn, Dc AVctle, Augusti, and 
Home; Botcnmiiller, iSt7/e//o ; tlu; best critical woi k a on Joslina are 
by Maaiiis, JoAUtv Jfn^ crafons J/idoria ilhidraUh Antwerji, 1574 ; 
Meyer, l iher die lUataiidlhtih nhd dit. iUh'vnnv.ir dts Ii, Jvauti^ wWh 
a review of the snin^ book in BertholdHs ‘Journal der Theolog. 1 Jit.,* 
vol. ii., pi>. 337-366; Herwei den, DUpvlatio d* Ldtro ./es/oe, Oroiiing., 
1826; kiaurer, CoitnutTniw\ itlttr d, 7k Jobua, fl'c.) 

JOSl AH, King of Jndali, was the son of Aiuun, and puccjcedcd bis 
father in n.e. 639, when only eight ytars old. After a minority of 
eight years, during which he was educated, and the alVairs of the state 
were aduiiiiisteied, by the Ligh-priekt, he began to purge the land of 
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iia idolatries, to reatoro the true worship, and, supported hy the friend- 
ship of tlic king of Assyria, be even extended bis reforms into the 
kingdom of Israel. In the eighteenth year of his reign ho ciommenoed 
the restoration of the Temple, and during its progress Hilkinh dis- 
covered the Book of the Law. On hearing the predietions against the 
Jews he rent his clothes, and sent for Huldah the prophetess, who 
confirmed the prediction, but added, os Josiah had not consented to 
thcFe sins, he should not see tlie caliimities. Josjah continued his 
religious reforms vigorously, and celebratcffi a solemn passover. Soon 
afterwrards Nccho, king of Egypt, who hnd invaded Assyria, arrived at 
(*archemisL, when Josiah advanced against him, prompted probably 
by bis friendship for the king of Assyria. Nccho sent ambassadorH to 
Cim, saying, “I come not ngainst tbcc, but against the house where- 
with I liavo war, for Ood ccnimandcd me to make haste. Forb(*nr 
iheo from meddling with Qod, who is with me, that he destroy thee 
not.” Josiah however persisted, a battle took ]ilacrt at Megiddo, in 
wbicli he was slain, after reigning thirty-one years. During his reign 
lived the pro]»het .lereiniah, who, it is stated, lamented for Josiah and 
Zephnniah. Jehoaba/. his son, sneceeded Josiah. 

^'JDSIKA, MlKLoS, or NJ(..-H(>LA»S, an eminent lluiigDrian 
novelist, was horn at Tordii, in Transylvania, on the 2Sth of April 
1 79ti. snd belongs to one of the first fuiiiilies of tlic country. Ho bears 
the title of Biirou, .and Las often bei'U confounded by Herman and 
other writers with niioihir Baron tloBikii, of Hie name of Sauiiiel, who 
took a distinguished jiart in the tnmsactioiis of the Traiisylvaiiiiui Diet. 
Nicholas .h>sika entered the Austrian army in 1811, and served in the 
eaiiipaigns of 1S14 and 181.0. but retired in IMS, after the peace, witli 
the rank of raptain ; iiiariicdnii heiress, and for some time resided on 
his e.stateB in TraiiKylvunia, and at a towii-liouse in Pestli, giving Ids 
chief aUeiiiioD to literary pursuifs. Jii 1836 he published ii iiatioiinl 
and historical talc, ' Abafi,’ founded on tLcLislory of theTraii.*43’lvaninii 
]»riiice of that name in the 17tli ccntiiiy. Its ]iopii lari ty was great 
and iiistaniancous. I he reviewer in ‘ I'leyclnjezo,' tlin iiioHt 

influential critical journal, began his criticism with the words “Undni ! 
le a kiilapokkal'* (“ Heiilleuicn, oil* with your hats **). In the coiirHe 
of the ensuing twelve years, up to the revolution of 1848, Josika's pen 
was in such coiistHiit activity tliut his romiiiicen aiiiuiiuted to nboni 
sixty voluniCF. Ah in the ease of other }iroliflc written, th«To was a 
decided falling-otV in liis later ]>roduetioiiH, nor did ho ever produce a 
novel which could compete with the ‘ AJlliigo Notary* of Kotvow 
[l‘]oTYos'|, but lie eontinued, and still eontiuncH, a favourite with the 
Jliiiigariau public.. Mis (ddef romaijces ant — * Abafi,* bis first and best ; 

‘ Az ntoli^ri Baloii * (‘ The last Biitori *) ; ‘A* Cseliek Magyarorszagban* 
^‘I’lie Bohe)iii.aii.s in Hungary’); 'Zriiiyi a* Kblto’ (‘Zrinyi the Boet*), 
founded on the advcnturcH of tlie poet, who wjih deHceiuied from the 
famouH Ziiiiyi, tlio defonder of Higeih; ond ‘Jnsika Utvaii ’ (‘Steplion 
Jusika*), in which ibo hero wsih one. of bis own ancohtoiH. lliKnUeiiiplH 
as a dramatic; poet, which \vere n pi uled tlirce or four times, met with 
little success. As a ]>:irliainentary speaker in the up|ier hunse of 
nobles Le was aUo considered to have failed, owing, in some iiii asnri*, 
to n shyness whieli he could never shake oil' in public. He took how- 
ever a bold and decided part in the revolution in supjiort of the 
iiicasurcH of Kossuth, was named a member of the coiuinitteo for the 
defeneo of the country, and followed the guvcri'iniciit to Dehrecziii and 
Anid. After tlie catiihtrophe at AJJago-s he siiceueded in lunking hi.s 
way over the froulier, iait was condeiiuied to diuth for eontiininey, 
ami in September J851 was hanged in elligy with Koasutli, undihirL^- 
live othirs at l'( Mil. Since 1850 he liiis lived at Brussels, w'liere his 
death in law has nut jireveiiti-d liiiu from being the acknowledged 
foreign corre.spondeiit of ‘A* Magyar Hirlup,’ an llniigarian iiewHpaper. 
Ill 1851 a roxiiance from hi.s pm uppcari'd at Brunswick, entitled ‘Kgy 
Magyar ('salad a* Eorradalom alatl’('A Magyar Kaxuily during the 
Bevoliitioii *). None of his works have yet np]>cai'cd in hhigli-li, 
thougli many have been translati^d into oilier laiigiiage.s, and the 
whole into Ucrnian, partly by Klein and jiartly by lii.s hccoiid wife, 
Julia Jdbika, born BaionesH J*odiiiaine/ky, ono of the iiiust gifted 
indies in Hungary, whom be married in 18J7. Jfisika is himself tlio 
translator into Hungarian of the I’nglish iiovcd by the author of 
‘Trevtdyan,’ ‘A Marriage in High Life,* which U a favourite in several 
foreign IniignageR. 

JtJSy UJN, DEl’KEZ the name wdjieh it ni.pear.s to ns, after having 
collated various aiilhorilica, is the true one of this celebrated composer 
of the most aiK*i«Mii school of part-music— Avas, there seexiis little reason 
to doubt, u native of tho Low ('ounlries, though the honour of his 
birth is indirectly claimed by many Italian writers, and wa.s horn 
about the middlo of tlic I5tli centuiy. Josqnin Aviia u discijde of 
Johann Hekcuheim, “the oldest coinjio.-er in i»arts on the C.’oiitineiit,’* 
say.s J>r. Bnniey, “of 'vhosc works 1 have been able to find nny- 
lemains,” and much of who.-c leputation ari^^es from his having been 
tJic ijirttructor of oiio who became so (uniiieiit. It is probable that 
Jo.>-'quin went into Italy when young, and there inipiovcd liinisolf in 
the knowledge of Lis art; and this may have led to his having been 
tliougliL a native of that c.oiiidiy, u mppositi* n to which tho frequent 
addition to his niime of Brateiisis, or Del i‘rato (a town in Tuscany), 
mav he attributed. It is certain that he wns a singer in the pontifical 
chapel in the time of Sixtus IV. (1471 to 1484), for Adauii spi uks of 
him in that capacity in high terms, as well a.s of his compoHition;*, 
calling him “ uomo insigne p« r rinvcnzione.” QuitUng Italy, he was, 
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acoording to Glaroanus, apj)ointocl Mnibre cle Chapelle to Louis XIL, 
for whom be composed much music (concerning which aomo amusing 
stories are told), and a motet or two so contrived tliat the monarch 
was enabled to iako a part in tho performance. Louis had made liiin 
a promiae of a benefice, but neglected to rodoom it. To remind the 
king, the composer wrote a motet begiiiuing * Memor eslo vevhi tui,’ 
&c. ^'his not producing the intended result, Josquiu wrote another, 
ii])Gn the words, * Puriio non cst in teri A. viveiitiuni.* Louis then 
took the hint, bostowod n ucnefice, and the composer cxpi‘es.«ed his 
gratitude in a third motet, commencing, ' Iiouitiitem focisti ciim servo 
tiio, Domino.’ I3ut Ghirennus remarks that desire )>ruved more 
inspiring than gratitude, for tho two first works very much surpus-.ed 
tho last. 

The time of Josquiii’s decc.'ise is not known : ho was buried in tho 
church of 8t. Gudule, at llrinBcl;*. lie was a very voliiiDiiious com- 
poser, and many of his works remiiin to attest his Itjarniug and gi'iiins. 
ilawkins gives a good H]) 0 (;imeii of them ; Ihirney mure Llian one 
example; and several are to be found in tho Ihitinh Museuin. ‘‘lie 
may,” says Dr. Jliirney, “he justly e,'ilicd the lat.luT of modern har- 
mony, and tho inventor of almost evciy ingenious contexture of ita 
eoiistitueiit 

JOTDAM, Iving of Judah, succeeded liis father IT/ziah, or Azariah, 
in n.c. 7r>7. Do followed the righteous example of his father, tlioiigli 
the high places were nut altogether removed, and his reign of sixtiieii 
yours af)p(-ars to have been a comparativc'ly fieaccful one. No events ! 
are recorded in tlic iScrijituros ; hut it is stated that “ in those days 
the Lord began to send ngaiiiKL •ludtih, Hozin, tlie king of Syria, and 
JVkah, tho son of JLcnialiah. king of Israel;” Imt those troubles 
a|)|>efir to hiive fallen upon .lolham's son, Ahaz, who Buccecd(‘<l him in 
n.o. 711. The prophets Jlosea, Isaiah, and JVlicah Jived during the 
reign of .lotham. 

.lOUUDAN, JKAN-JJAPTlS^rK, ]\rarHh:d of the kVonch umpire, 
was born at Limoges, on the 2iid of Aiu'il i7(i'.l. 11 is failn r, a poor 

country Hiirgoon, being able to aflbi’il Itim but a limited education, 
•luurdiiii took service in ilie hVcneli army stuit to aid the Americans iu 
the War of Indcpeudcnco, with which he cnnUiiued lo serve from 
177tS to 17S-. In that year he returned to Ki*anc(5 with sliatturt^d 
ho.alth ; and, iidending to rcnouiieu tlie career of a soldier, he in 
17^-1 niarried a young milliner rather older than liimaoJf, and opcuc.i 
a halicrdaHlicr'e shop iu Ids native town. Dut at the outbreak of the 
Tcviilutinn ho entered the army ngnin as a volunteor, iu December 
J7U1 — w’as raised by Ids comrades to tlie rank of major .shortly after — 
was promoteil to a brigade on the 27th of May - and on tho 2lHt 
of July following became a gonorid of <li vision. Africr the battle of 
JloiKbchoote, llouchard having been recalled to Paris, tlounlan was 
made cuiiiuiatidor-imcliicf in ids jjlacc. Jlo w‘as then ordered to 
attack the Austrian forces lad'oru Muid>eiige, and raise the blockade 
of that ]i1acu. In tins he was a;>i:ded by Carnot, who, during tliu 
three days that tlie coiite.-t la.st.cd, vied witli Joiirdaii in charging the 
iniperialists. During this action tho .adjacent village of ^^'uttiguies 
was taken and retaken three times by the Kn iicli and allied, force.s ; 
])Ut at length it reiiiuiuoil in the liaiuls of the French : the alliths rctu'cd 
behind tlie Sambre, and tho bl<ickade of .Maubiaige was raised — a 
result most iniportaiit to the French rc^public. Afloi' the battle of 
A\'atiignicH, Carnot and DmjuoHuoy, the rofirc.si'iitatives, so extulhnl 
the talents of Jourd.'in in their deHp:ilchc.s to the Convention, that 
public ojiiidon jdaccil him iu the first line of rcjiublicaii goucrals, a 
jircstigo which lastetl many years. Ncvi rthelc.^a, having heeti sum- 
moned lo Palis by the Committt e of Public Hafot^^, to give his advice 
on tbe future operations of the French iirniics, lie ombarrassed the 
government by the I'miikncss of Ium opinions; and Jiarere, Laving 
jindsed his liomsty and p.atriotiKin, but regretted ids want of energy, 
Picliegru was upjaiinlcd to succeed him. 

tfoiirduu ri'turiied to his trade at Liniogt s, but was soon after fluni- 
moned to the army of La l^loselle, to r place Concral llochu, wliom 
Huiiit Just had sent to prison to a wall, ids trial. Then for a few 
mouths followed that soiies of siicc('H.-^es which forms the basis ol 
Jourdan*s reputation as a cominaudcr. In ^lay 'J7iM he defeated the 
Ausiriaii general licnulicii, at Arlou ; he crossed the Meuse at Diuaul 
oil the ^rd of June, captured Charierui on the l^otli, aiul on the 2nth 
won the battle of Flcurus- the most important vicuiry obtained by 
the re]inblic beforo the eam]iaigiiH of Napoleon. Uii the IMh of 
September he delVatcd Cluirfnit. at the combat of Ayvaile; and on 
the iind of October he obtained another victory over tin: Austrians at 
•lulicrs, or tliilich, oil the itoer. iu those aohiovemciits ho wi .s sup- 
ported by a number of geiurals, some of whom have .sincro exceeded him 
ill reputation; for Moreau, lieriifidottt', Klebcr, Moreau, Ney, and iSonlt, 
then fought untJer hi.^ coinmand. Within a week after the victory of 
Jidiers, the whole of .iouidto/s aniiy of the iSaiiibro-ot-Meuse \va.s 
ciicnniped on the lift bank i»l‘ tlie iihiiie, from (Jubleuiz to ('leve.s. 
i^andrecicH, LequeBuoy, Conde, and Valeneit nnes had been recovered ; 
hesides which, Chaileioi, N;imur, Juliers, ami Alaestrielit Jiad yielded 
lo iiie French iirm.'\ ’fhe lii.e provinces watered by the Pidne bail 
increased tho teiritories of the ropui*lic, and reiuaiued under the 
governiiicnt of 1* ranee for ujjwatds of twenty years. In 17115 Jourduii 
xiimle Idmself m.'ister of the hirtress of Luxembourg, crofi.'=icd thelthinc 
on the <iih of 8epteiiduT in pnisenctJ of Austrians, and coiiipellod 

the garrison of JliiKfcchlorf to capitulate. 


In 1711(1 he once more crossed the Rhine, obliged tho Austriiin 
general Wartenslobcn to retreat, captured Frankfurt and Wurzburg^ 
and advanced towards Ratisbon ; but hero was the turning-point in’ 
his fortune. Tho Archduke Charles, adopting the tactics of Nnpoloorj 
prepared to attack the separate French armies with his united forceti!; 
and, encountering Jourdiiu at Ainberg, drove bim off tho field with 
great lo.s3. On tlie Jlnl of September the archduke engaged him ai. 
Wurzburg, and routed ids army, after which Juurdan was completcb- 
disabled. Early in 17h7 be resigned his comniaiid, and returned i(, 
l^iris. where} he was elected a member of the Ci»uncil of h'ivu lluiidre.l, 
of which Ins became prc.sident on tho ilSrd of Sejstouibpr. Ikin;. 
sippnmtod to coiiimaiid the army of Llie Danube in 1798, lie w.-" 
defeiited by tho Archduke ('Jhiu'lu.s at the battle of Ostrach, on tli,. 
20th of March 1709; atnl a few dayn after .'it Stockach, with so great 
loss as obligfsd 1dm to rnak(j a ]sroci|>itatu retreat through tins passes nf 
the Idack Forest. On the 10t.h of April his command was transferre ) 
to Ma.^seua. Du was rc-cslecics.l a member of the Five Hundred, fVoi.j 
Avhich he was dismisHcd after t!iu LSih iirumairc for rcfii.siug to joLu 
the con.'5pi**acy of 1k>ii;ip:irte. 

For tho next twelve yu:ir.'i Marshal .lourd.'iii w'as employed in n » 
im])ortant opi»raiion ; but he received his baton on the 19tli of Al.'y 
liSnj, at tho first unsation of the marshals of tins empire. At t]i.> 
battles of Vlttoria, Juno 21fNt, 1813, he rather accoiiiisanicil than eo:;.. 
nnuidoil the army of .losefili, king of Spain, which was defeated b . 

! Wellington. On tlie fJnl of April 181*1 he gave in his adhe.siou to lli • 
proviHhinal government : and in JS1 ;j presided over the coiirt-niarti: ! 
which w'as to h.avo tried Mardird Ney, but which declared itsch 
incoiu potent. In 1SI8 liOuis NVlIl. called him to the (-Intmber (•: 
IW'i'tf. Jlu died on the 21th of November 1833, iind was buried w'ii'! 
great pomp iu the Hotel dcs luvalidus. 

JuL'VFNCV, I’JEUlkE, was born .at Paris in 1(»J3. He shidied :•* 
(*aen, and afterwards at Jia l''lcclus, with considerable rucocss, an>! w;i ■ 
at an early n’ 4 C admitted a incmi<or of tins Society of tins .lesuit^ II ■ 
devoted him.-iclf chiefly to Idritory, and is the author of the fifth jcirt. 
of the ‘ History of tins .fesnits,' from 1.‘>!»1 to 1 (I If), which was inil- 
li-^hcd at Komu in 171 'riioiigh an agr» rable writer, fmin tlie pni il 
and ch'gaticcs of his Rlylo, hi.s fact-j are not to be imi>licitly relied o!!. 
S-) bigutcdly was he attached t » his order, Unit he h.'iR writt-ii i; i 
apology of the Jesuit Ouign.'ird, who was executed in the rcii.m t.\ 
llenriJV. of I'Vaiice, on iiccount of his participation in the. at-Tcmi-' 
made ngalu.st the life of that inonarcli hy Jean (Miatel, who had bc. ii 
iiiciied to coiniuib the crime by tins seditiiuis writin;^s of <luigii:ir>!. 
An abridgement of hi.s history tvas publLsbod at Jiicge in 17D>, whic.i 
h now rarely to he met with. Tins other works of Jouveney are - 
1, A Culiectioii of Latin I bmingin n, pronouiieed hy him on diirere:!’ 
occasioim ^his Latiuity, thoiigii it has Ijeen hlanied b^' Yullart, j: 
generally admiie i); 2, a trciiliuc, *i>e Arto Doeendi et DiRtici 
which is in sonics cbleeni, but considered too sujteriicial ; 4, ‘Appeiidi:;, 
do Diis et lleWiibns Poeticis,' a u.seful abriff'pneiit of mythology ; f*, a 
Colhsctioii of Notes on Horace, Persius, .luveiial, Martial, and the 
* MetiiniorjJnmes ’ of Dvhl, which is conRider« d hL< must valu.al)Ie i»n>* 
diictiuu. Me died at f."ome in 1719, wliile engaged in the coiitimiatii*!. 
of the ‘ilist«iry of the Jesuits.* 

Jl>lJVENi''T, JEAN, a celcbraied French painter during the 
of Louis XIV., was burn at ituii(.ii in HIU. Ho was first iustriit i- d 
by his father Jjaunmt Jouvcsicst, Isut rom]Jcted his studies i n Par!. , 
where he Kuoii attracted the iiutiou of Lebrun, who in It^u procuri*! 
him his election into the Ac.ade.niy of Painting for a ]»ieturo of ‘ hl.stln r 
beforo Ahasiu rus,’ wldch is one of the best paintings of this Academy 
collection. Jouvi^ui't had obtained coii.^idcnjblu distinction two year, 
pivvioiialy by his picture of the * l.amo Man healed,* which was th.’ 
Ho-callcsd iMay J'icLuro (Lu Tableau ilu Alai) of Jti7-h 'I’lus May Piefur* 
is a ]iaiiiting wldcli was formerly presonlcd on the Isfc of May of every 
year to tho Virgin, in the cathedral of Notre Daiiie, by the Goldsuntli.; 
Ilf Paris : the jUMctice ceased in 1708. Jouvcne.t became Bncc' R.siveiy 
jirofeHKur, iliructor, and pcrpiaual rector of tho Aisademy, and ho w:r; 
granted a small ponhiuix liy Louis XI Jouvciict's last work, Ilu- 
•Visitation of tho Nirgin,’ or ‘Lc Alagnilicat,* in tins cathedral x-\' 
Notre Dame, was painted with liis left hand in 1717- He had ji 
paralytic stroke in 3713 and lost tho use of his right hand, hut 
this lir.st trial lie found his left as obedient td his will as his right Inc I 
been ; one of the many proofs that, in arl, it is the mind rather thaa 
the liand tliat rcipiireH iJie education. He died in 1717. 

'Pile French boast of Jouvuiet, as of Le Sueur, bccau.se he never 
vissitud Italy ; and it is for tin* same reason, according to some, that li 
is censured by (*outit Algarotti, who, they say, had no faith iu :i:i 
csxccllcnce that could he acqiiireil out of Italy. Tho works cf 
.iouvi-net are not brilliant in any re.'«]>i‘Ct or even attractive, yet they 
]i(iH.sc.s.s all the greater merits of a picture in more than an ordinary 
cicgi'ce. His htylc resoijiblc.-t that of Nicolas I’miHsin, espi-chdly iu com- 
pordtion and colour ; and he excelled in light and sliudc, but in expression 
he was never great. 

Tlit-ris are ten of Jouvonct’a pictures in the Louvre, some of which 
aiu his bc.st woi'kn, as the ‘ Aliruculoiis Draught of Fishes,* the ‘llcRur- 
ruction of Luzar us,* the * Si lh rs tlriven from the Teinjde,* ‘Ohrisr in 
the House of »Si moil the PJiarisoc,' and the ‘Jhssceiit from the Cross.’ 
Thu lirst four have been worked in tapestry of the Goludius, and they 
luive all been engrayt^d, as have also nearly all Jouveuot’s be'=it wol■k^^ 
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by Boino «)f the best Ereuch engravers — by 11. S. Thomna^iu, J. Aiulrau, 
}']. I'iuard, L. Duaplacca, A. Loir, A. Trouvaiu, iiml othera. Then? 
are worka by Jouveiiet in many of the churchea of J'aria, mural and 
t’jisel pictures. Of his mural painting.^ tho principal arc the colossal 
fre-Jicrtcfl of the A[)0>tlea xuiiutod on tho doino of the church Oca 
1 rival ides. 

.101 'V, VICT0n-,l()3EPII.ETTKXNE. 1>E, was born in iUc hamli t 
of Jou}', near Versaill-'s, in the ^^’ht^Il only thirteen ho acernn- 

p iiiied the governor of Eroiich Ouynua as sous-lieutenant to tliat. 
colony, buL reniaiiiet] tliere scareely :i year. Ho retai ned to Vcrsnillrs, 
continued his education for two jm'uim, and then left hVaTie** a pecond 
tiiiio for the French Fast Indian possessions as an olliecr in the 
Ijiixeuiboiirg regiment. In 171*0 he was again in France, joined t)io 
j’(»vi.diition:iry ]»:irty, and rapidly attained military proniotiuii ; but 
during the lieign of 'J'error beeaino suspected, and lied to iSwitzer] tiitl. 
On ll'ibeapierre's full in July 1704 ho returned to Furis, was plaecd on 
the sliill'of the arui}' of l*aris uiultT HciioimI ^lenon, and coiitributt'd 
to lliii triumph of the Couveiiiion in the streois of that city on the 
lll.-it of May (2iid Pniiriul) \ cry Jihnrtly urterwards he wa.s 

arrested ; thou released, and sent as comniander to Lille; then again 
arrested on an .accusation of being in coiunmnicatiun with Lord 
Jdabiiesbury tbe Ihiglisli iniuistcr, but acquitted and re.^^torod to lii.*^ 
functions. liowevi-r Avitli these rcpoateil peiveciitioiis lie 

rcHolveil to abandon lii-'. military career; lie tiiereruni policiled bi^ 
discharge*, which lie obtaiin d togetlier with a pen.don for liis gnoil 
K'rvici H and Wounds, ilo wt.s now thirty yc.'irs old, a?n I after a few 
inoiiMis' service in a civil cnjiaoity at llnishels, he took n}» his abode 
at raris and devoted himself to literature. Ills first cll'orts were 
Htwuc v;iudnvilh:s, written in eonjiiiictlun with ;!<igsrrt. 1 )i lonchanip ami 
I Menlafo}' ; but his first jiTcat siie-ess wari the opera of ‘ La Vestale,' 
the liiusie by Spontiiii, whicii gained liini ailmiM:-ion to the Ac.idcmy 
in Iblo. This W'as followcil by several oilier cjierur^, among wbicli 
were ‘ Les Amazoncs,' with music by jMehnl, and ‘Les Abciici-Tragoc,’ 
with music by (.^hcru'nini, w’hieh still retain posses-ion of the ntagi^. 

1 1 1 * also WTO te come- lies, botli in pro-e and ver^e, wilii cuiisideral-h- 
.siuce.-i!- ; and Ji.vi*ral IragetlieH, of which ‘Sylla' obtained a marked 
rMceef.s. 'J’he work however on wliieli bis reputation inainly re.st.; is 
* I/J lennitu dc la (Jhaii.'.-ta? trAiitin,' a series of essays on m« ii am! 
inaiiuers in France, whn h fiivt appeared in the ‘Gazette d« J'Vaiico,* 
ill and were afterwards collccUd and piiblislnid in five 

volumes, J 21110, 1‘- In. Tiny wi:re considered in Franco as tlie siu;- 
eessful rivals < if the ‘ l^pcetators/ M Juanlians,’ and * liambleiv:.’ 

'riiey no <!oabt havi c-onsidcrabh^ meiit, the rlyle is easy, tlie o!i.ser- 
vatimi :ii:iit'*, the description animatt d, and the eh:uiu*.tt.r}j olt«n 
diawu with much qnitd humour. They may exhibit some resem- 
blance to ilie e. says of Addison or Steele, but none whatever to lhu.se. 
of Johnson. Tie y display with Butliciei.it aecuracy the surface of 
society, but tlio.v have* little <le.pth. Some nth nipts are made at the 
pathciie, but the}' are rather maudlin, 'riiey were liow'cver very 
Buecessful in France, and the juitl.or followi-'l n|» Li 5 kucocP-S by the 
‘France J‘iirleur,’ ‘ L'liermite dt: la Guyuiic,* ‘ li'l lermite cn Friivince,* 
(lie la.-.t a collection l-y Hev.ral writers, but all infiidtely inferior to 
*he liist. ‘ l/llerinites cii iTis.'ii,* however, and ‘L llermites en 
LilKM te,* written in and J '21, in conjunction w'iih M. Jay, wvre 

of a betiler kind, and w»t:re rcceivcsd witJi mucli npplau::je by this libi.-ral 
I'arty in France. M. .lony has al.-.o written on ]»ijlitical oeoiiomy, and 
liki!\\jm! two novel ‘ t 'eeil,' and ‘ Le Gentenaire,’ in I. <27 and l.V:j:j. 
Jlo edited for some time tho ‘Journal dcs Art.-^,’ and he coiitrUnited 
innumerable arti:.-le;i to various iiew'S|'apc:si and journals. Jlo died 
al. I’ai is in (»ctober IS-lii. 

JUVELLA'lS't>>', GASl’FU IdFLCiTJtJU Dki, was born at Giji.n in 
th.i Asturias, in 17 lih Altliongh of noble lineage, being nepliew to the 
JJuko of Losada, be po.-.scsa.:d but a moderate patrimony ; accordingly, 
as soon as I c bad eoinpleted his .stiulica at the uiiivcrdtie.s of (.»viedo, 
A Vila, and Aleal.i, he accepted the appoiiitnieiit of inagistiate at Seville. 
In 1776 be was made eliicf judge of tin: King’s Court al. .Madrid, in which 
city he became aeqiiaiiitod W'itb CabaiTUh, Catnpomaiies, and otlier eiui- 
iieiit litiTiiry cliaraclers. h'lirougb tho mnehinations of court Intrigue, 
he was afterwaixls i cniovnl, but wa-j recalled, and raiwc'-l lo the more, 
iniporl-ant iWlico of miuit.tcr of gj acf, or lioiiic-teej*i:t.;ry of state ; to 
retain it however only for a few months, when tho iullueiice of Goduy 
expelled him. Jlo now iv turned to Gijuu, whi*ro liis cares were direcictl 
lowarils tho ‘Institutii Asturiano,’ W'hich he ha 1 i.uceccdod in ir-staidi-li- 
iiig ill i7iH, and for W'hicli he liad set np^rt a coiisidurablc ]>artion of 
his ollicial eiuoluniciits. Lut lie was not allowed to pursue liis plan., 
for jMiblic instruction long, sineo in about two years and a half after- 
wards ho was arrested, and scut as prisonor to Alajorca, whore he was 
contiiK'd iu tho castle of IJellver. Jtven during this period, which 
contiuuud iijiwanls of seven yeaiv^ he jirosceiited his Btudie.j a.s ilili- 
gently as circumstanced would permit, and eotnrnuncud a ‘Flora 
Ikdlvorica,* and coliooted iiiali rials for a history of the island. At 
length, alter the downfal ui Godoy, he \va.s ]»tmiitted to return by 
J erdiuand VII., and on that sovei'i ign » abiJicaUon, \vjis chu.jcu mcinbi r ; 
of tho central junta. ^Vhc‘n that buily WiW di.sHolved, Jovollanos , 
returned to tdjoii, to be shortly afier driven fr<iiii his homo when tiio , 
French invaded ABturias, in 1612, and he died within Iftvo uioiilhs 
afterwards. 

As a writer on subjects of political economy and legislation, Jovel- 


laiiod siaud.d fo.'eiiioBt among his countrymen; but besides his 
productions of that class, lie wrote ids colebrattMl • J*un y Toros/ the 
tragedy of ‘ Fobyo.* tho comedy of ‘ J'il Delincucnto Huunido,* a triins- 
latiiui of the first book of * Fiiradiso Lost,' besides several poetical 
pieces; an elogo^ on Ventura ilodrigucz, the eminent architect; a 
disdLM‘tat-ion on English arehiteetuve, &c. A biograpliiuiil memoir of 
•loveliauos was piibdshud by his friend Ceiin Jicriiiiides, under the title 
ol ‘ Meinorias jiara la Vida del Sen, Don O, Jovollaiios, y Noticias 
aiialitioas di- sus Ubrii^^.’ 

JOXIANUS, FLA'VIUS CfjAl ’'DllTS, born a. d ">31 , wan the sou 
of Yeroniaiiiis, of an illustrious family of Mowia. who had filled iiu- 

porhuit odicoN under (\mst,iint.ius. .loviaiius served in tho army of 
Julian ill his nnhieky expedition a‘T.iin^1 the iW.‘*iaiis. and when that 
emperor was killed, in .ui.!, the b'ohliiTri proe-laimed him his successor. 
Hi.s tirst task was to pavi» tin? army, wdiich was Hurroutidud by tho 
Fersians, ami in L'rral distress for prov Lions. After repelliiig rcpc.itod 
attackw of tho onciny, he willingly ii'-tcneil to priquMids for pivico, 
wldfli were that the Koinans should give up the coni|uesiH of foriner 
emperors westward of the Tigris, and as far as the city of NLi*'is, 
which was still in tlieir hands, but was incluiied in the ierritory to bo 
suiTi-mb'rcd U}i to lVr.sia, and t1i.it moreover lliey should give no 
a.s.slsi:uicu to tlic king of Annenia, then at war with the i'ersians. 
Tlic^se conditions, however oll'ensive in J toman jiridi*, JoviaiiuH wii.j 
obli^'ed to submit ti>. as liD soldii r-i were in tho utmost destitution. 
It is a remarkable in.'-tiinee of the Komaii notions of political hoiie.-ty, 
that Futropin.s reproai'hes iluviaiiiis not mi inueJi with having given iij> 
the Ierritory of tlie i-nqiire, as with having ubserved so hiimiiiiitiiig a 
treaty afttu* Im ii:id come mil of iii-'. ilangerouH position, instead of 
ri?nowing tint war, as the liomaiiM had censtantly done on foriiier 
occasion^, tfoviaiiiis delivon-d Niiibi-i to Ihe i’ersians, the inliubit- 
ants withilrawing lo Aniida, which became the (?hief Jtomiui town in 
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]\Ie«i»polaini I. »>ii Jii ; arrival at Antior?h, .loviami.s, who wiw of Uii; 
(!hri.''tian faith, revokf?'.! tin: edie.ts of Julian against tlie ('hristians. 
He also Hiippoi'b'd tlie orthodox or Nieene r.re.ed agaiiii^t the Ariaii.i, 
and ho idniweil his f.'ivo’ir lo the bi.shops w'ho had formerly siiflered 
from the Ariaiis, and ciqM'e.ially to Ai.liniiasiiiB. who vi-.il ‘d liim ai 
.Aniiocli. Having lM:on ai'knowl>M|>;ed all over the tiinpirc, tloviami.i, 
after i.lnying .^oino mont!i:i at Antioeh, sot oil' during the winter to 
Goii.'.t.intinopl.*, mid, on his way, ]>aitl fiiiier.'d hunour.s t?) JuUiii'k 
remains at Tar.sii.s. Hi* eoutitoie 1 his jtniriiey in very s-vore Cold, of 
which reverd ol’ hi.s :i t.tiinlant.:: liiod. Al .Aiicyra he a.s.suiucd the 
coiiMiI.ir dignlly, but a few davs after, being at a jil ico called Da la-s- 
tiiia ill Orii-ilia, lie Was foniid de.id in his bed, as ^onl|? say' bediig 
r-ull'icaled by the vapour of the charcoal burning in hi.s room, accord- 
ing til r>!iitTM by IIt Bt-sim of the plaster with wdiieh it iiatl been newdy 
l.iid, whil. t (dli' i’i ai;:iin .^u. peeled him to li.-ive. Lieeii poisoned or killed 
I)} .-one? of bis gii:M'<l:-'. lie da-d on the Ibtli of February l>bl, being 
thirty three ye.ir.i nf asre, e.fler a reign of only levt n iiiunths. The 
aiMiy 1 Valeiii inianii.s a^ liis KUCce.s.sor. 

.1 li\’ I'rT rs, b-ji’ii cf an iilu- ti-jons fimily of (laid, le^.-iiincd the 
imperial title uudci' iht? weak rei-jm of HoiKiriuM, and }>laciiig liiuiHelf 
al the head of a mi.xed army of .i‘.nrgnndi.inR, Aluniaiiiii, Alani, Ac., 
took po:’-te>>-ion of part of (I.aul, A.i». ill. Atatilpliii-:, king of tin; 
Vi.sigoth.'^, olferf'd to join Jovinii.s and hliare Gaui between th(*m, bijl 
.lovimi.s b’lving deGincl bis alliance, AfaiilphiiM made peace with 
iioiioriics atiackod and defeat' d .fovinn.s, and Jiaviiig taken Jiiiii 
prisoner al Valence., delivered him i>i Dardaiiiis, preft.'ct of Gaul, who 
had liirn pul to ih ath al Karbo (Nurbonne) in J12. 
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JdVIUS, PAUL. L^LoViri.J soro . 

JFAN L, King of Cimtiila m.d Leon, was born Angust -0th, 13.>8, nt 
i.ila, in Aragon. Ho wa^ tlio non of J lciiri<nic II., and succeeded his 
ihov Jliiy oOtli, 137'.'. l>ii tliij ili iiUi of Krimiidu I., king of Portugal, 
j laid claim to tlje throne of that kinijdoin in right of liirt wife Ileatri/,, 
iiioliter of ^'erll)U)lto. Tlic I’oi tuKuoBo however hod choKini for thi ir 
111 ? a natural aou of I'edro 1., wlio becniiio Joam I. of Portugal, 
lan I., in aupport of hin cliuin, invaded Portugal with a largo army ; 
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bub was defeated with ^reat loss, August 14th, 1385, at Aljubarota, a 
Tillage in Portuguoao Estrema^Iura. This victory secured the crown 
of Portugal to Joain 1. Juan 1. died October 9th, 1390, in consequence 
of liaving boon tlirown from liiaiiorse in a tournament. 

JIJAN II., King of Castilla and Leon, was born March 6th, 1405. 
Ho was the sou of Honriquo 111. Ho succeeded to the throne of 
Castilla on the death of his father, December 26th, 1406; and was 
crowned at Segovia, January 15th, 1407. His mother Catharine, 
daiigiiter of the Duke of lAucastor, and hli uncle Fernando, king of 
Aragon, became his guardians, and regents of the kingdom of Csistilla 
during Ids minority. His uncle died in 1410 and his mother in 1418. 
Ill 1420 ho married his cousin Maria, daughter of his undo Fernando 
of Aragon, which ailbrded an opportunity to her two bruthers, Don 
Juan and Don Uenrique, to iiiterforc in the alTuird of the young king 
of Castilla, and led to several conspiracies. Juan II. was of weak 
character, but his favourite minister, Don Alvar do Luna, managed 
tho business of his kingdom with success, till, on some accusation 
brought against him, bo was beheaded in 1-153 at Valladolid. Jiiau 11. 
died July 21 st 14.'i4, and was sncceeded by his son, Henrique IV. 

•UTAH L, IL, Ivings of Aragon and Navarra. [ARiVCiON, in 
Ujso*;. Div.] 

JUBA 1., sou of Hicinjisid, king of Nuniidia, succeeded his father 
about the year n.c. 50. Jlo wa^' a w.trm Bii]»porter of the senatorial 
party and Potiipoy, moved, it is said, by a gross iiisuit which in his 
youtii he hiul received from Ciesar. He gained, lt.c. 40, a groat victory 
over Curio, C'jcs!ir*s lieutenant in Africa. After the battle of J'harsaliu, 
and the death of I’unijicy, he continued steady to his cause ; and when 
(7iesar iuviided Africa, ]i.c. 46, he supported Scipio and ('atu with all 
his power, anil in the first instaiieo ruduciHl tlio ilictator to iiiticdi 
difficulty. The battle of Tliapsiis turned tlie scale however in Cmsar s 
favour. Juba fled; and finditig that his subjects refused to recidve 
liitii, (lut an end to bis lifo in despair, ills conuectioii with Cato has 
suggested the underplot of Addison's tragedy. 
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JUBA II., the son of Juba 1., was carried to Homo by Cicsai', kindly 
treated, and wcdl and learnedly uducati^d. I To gained the fricridBhi]i 
and fought in the cause of Augustus, ^Yho gave him the kingdom oi' 
Mauritania, his pattirnnl kingdom of Niiniidia having been erected into 
a Roman province, lie eultivatisl diligently the arts of pesuse, was 
beloved by his sulijccts, aiul had a liigh reputation for leuriiing. He 
wrote in Greek of Arabia, with obscrvatiuiis on its natural liistory ; 
of Assyria; of Romo; of painting and painters; of theatres; of the 
qualities of uniiuulH ; on the source of the Nile, Ac. .fiiba luarrird 
Cfleopatra, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, queen <d' ICgypt. 
’Pheir medal, which is liere given, lias IVBA l&lOX on one side, and 
KAKOnATPA HAClAiCC A on the otlic'r. Strabo in Ids 6tli book sjioakH 
of Juba BB living, and in liia 17ih and last book as thou just dead. 
This would probably iix his death about A. D. 17. (Clinton, Ftisfi ; 
Dion fJass. ; Cicsur, Jitil. Cit\ ; l*liiiy, J/tsf. NaU lib. v. 1, Ac. ; see the 
Abbi'* Beviu, Sw la Vic cl lot Vavrayat dc JuOa, iii Acad, dcs Jiiscript,^ 
vol. iv., p. 457.) 
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JUDAS MACCABAOUS succeeded his father Mattatlibw (lu. 166) 
as the leader uf tlie Jews in their x)atriotic attcmjits to throw off the 
yoke of the Syrian kings (1 Macc. iii. 1.) Ho greatly distinguished 
himself in the war by his military tiilents, his jiersonul eounigo, and 
liis implacable hostility to the Syrian princes. Imiiiixliately after liis 
father's death he defeated two' Syrian armies, and in the following 
year conquered Lysias and GorgiuH, who had been scut against him 
with much larger forces. He aftrrwiu'ds took ]>ussessiun of JcTUsalein, 
purified the Temple from all idolatrous ]}ollutiuns, and n stored the 
imtioual worship. He strcngtlieiied his power by subduing the 
Iduiuseans and Ammonites and other nations bordering upon Falostiiic. 
The unexpected buccobs of J udou greatly exiisjiorated Autiochus, who 
swore that he would destroy the whole Jewish nation, but he died 
beforo ho could make projianitioiis for the cunquebt of the country. 
Jit', was succeeded by Aiitiochiis Kiipaior, who marohed against •Terti* 
salem, but wiui obliged to raise the siege iiu<l return to Upper Asia in 


consequence of a revolt of a powerful noble. Before ho left Palestine 
ho entered into an alliance with Judas. This treaty however was soon 
broken by the Syrian king; fresh armies were sent against Juhm, 
which wore all defoatod by this intrepid warrior. Anxious to ron<luL' 
Ju'lioa independent, and foclhig the difficulty of continuing the contest 
against the whole power of the Syrian uinpiro, ho sent ambassadors to 
Rome to solicit an alliance with the Roman people (I Macc. L S; 

J iistio, xxxvL 3). This was readily granted by the Romans, but before 
Judas could receive any assistance from his new allies, Palestine was 
again invaded by a Syrian army of 22,000 men tinder the cotitmaiii.l of 
Tl’icchides. Judas had only 3000 men with him, and liis uurnber 
afterwards diminished to 800 ; but with tlitv^e he ventured to attack 
the SyriauB, and after an obstinate struggle was at length defeated, 
and perished in the contest (n.G. 160). 

JUDE, SAINT. The Epistle of St. Jude, a book of the New Testa- 
ment, was probably written by tho Apostle J udo, who was Biiriiami.'d 
Lcbbfcus and Thaddmiis (Matt x. 3; Mark iii. IS; John xix. 22). JIc 
is also called the brother of James (Luke vL 16; Acts i. 13), and llm 
brother of Christ (Matt. xiii. 56). This James was probably “ Jamc.-i 
tho Lc;sh," the BOIL of Alphasus and Mary (Matt. x. 3 ; xxvii. 5f; ; 
.Mark xv. 40), who was also the brother of Christ The meaning of 
the ' brother of Cliriut' has been already discussed under .Ia.mks. 1l 
has however been maintained that this epistle could not have bu!:i] 
wriLtm by the Apostle Jude, siiioo be does not describe himself as an 
apostle, but on tins contrary, refera to the authority of tho apostles u-; 
.siipcrior to Ills own (?;. 17). (De W^elto’s ‘ Lchrbuch,’ sec. 1"'2.) 

The object of this c[iLstlc is to guard believers against tho I'al-c 
toachers who had crept into the church, and to exhort tliiMii to ]icrs''.- 
vero in tlieir Christian x>i‘ofe.s.sioii. There is a great similarity between 
this epistle and tho second epistle of St Peter. Jliig, in his * intro 
diictiou to the New Testament,' argues, that since “ th-.i laiiguiigc of 
Jude is simple, iiupromcditatod. and expressive, without uriiamoiit; 
while that of l*eter is artificial, and has tin; apxieaLMiice uf embellish- 
ment and amx>liticatiou," tho bjpistlo of Jude was written first, and 
was used St looter in the composition of his socoiid epistle. The 
Epistle of Jude apx>oars to have been writLou uliurtly bclVu'e ilic 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

The canonical authority of this epistle hai been rejected by ujany, 
because the a[>ocryphiLl books of Enoch and the Ascension uf J\lo.-4(*s 
are Hupposed to be quoted in it {r, 1 1, 9). It is not contained in the 
* JVshito/ and is classed by l^'.usobius among tho ' Autiiogomona 
(* Hist. Ecc./ ii. 23; iii. 2r)). Origeu also expresses doubts rospouling 
it Comment, in Mutt.,’ iii. 814) ; but tho greater number of the Fathoro 
refer bo it as ii work of divine authorlt}*. 

JUDSOX, ADOXIRAM, founder of the American Baj»tist Mission 
in Birma, was born August 9, 178S, at Malden, MassaohusettB, whore 
his father was a t'ciigrogalioiialist miuislor. Having passed tliruugh 
the olar^Bos of Brown University, where ho took hoimurs, iie oiitcie-l 
the Andover Theologicriil Seminary ; ar^l whilst there, a sermon hy 
Dr. 01audlu.s Buchanan, which lie chiiiiced to meet with, turned his 
thoughts towar<is the iuis.sionary service in India. Sonio follow 
students, to whom he coiiiniuuioiitcd his view.s, became similiarly 
impressed, and they ovoiiliially formally stated to thti college aubhori 
ties their desire to devote themselve.s to the missionary ollico. Tlioro 
was then no nii.-«si unary society in AiiKiriea, but tho council rcforro»l 
tho matter to a general committee, who resolved that it w'as advisahlo 
to iutitituto a “ Board ol Commissioiiurs for J^'urcign MissioiiH." 
Whilst this board wa;! in process of organisation, young J udsoii pro- 
ceeded, in 1811, to England, to consult with the directors of the London 
Missionary Sociot^'. On bis way the vessel in wliicli ho Jiad embarked 
Wius captured by a ]''rcuch iirivateer and carried into Bayonne, but 
Judsou was released, after a short detention, at tho iutorcossiun of 
some of his countrymen. In London ho received only (jualilied pro- 
mises of aid, but the American board, though as yet without fumls, 
resolved to found a mission in Birina, to which they appointed J udsoii 
and three other young students as missioiiaries. 

Having on the 5th of February 1812 married Miss A. llaRseltiiic, he, 
twelve days after, cm harked with his young wife for India. Four 
months later thf^y landed at Calcutta, where they met with a warm 
welcome from Dr. Cai*ey and the Serampore miHsioiiuries, but the Beiigul 
guverument peremptorily orderedJ udson and liis companions to return 
to America by the same ship in which they hud arrived. J udson how- 
ewer ivas iiiit disposed to give up his purpose so easily. He accurdiugiy 
took H )iussage to the Isle of FriiUce, proceeded thence to Madras, and 
from there to Rangoon, in Birmu, where he aiTivcd July 14, 1813. 

Beforo leaving Calcutta, Mr. Judsoii, whose views on the subject of 
baptism hud undergone a change, was, with Lis wife, re-baiitised by 
immersion by Dr. Caroy. He in consequcn(?e resigned his connection 
with the Board of Missions; and when he landed at Rangoon to com- 
mouce his missioiiury work ho wub unconnected willi any society, unrl 
without any menus of future suxiport. Ho addressed himself how- 
ever without delay to tlie tusk of acquiring the Birmese language, 
unaided by dictionary or grammar, whilst the native he engaged us a 
teacher knew nut a word of hhiglisli. By x'oi'»<JVoriDg labour, he in 
some two or tliree years was able to speak the language with some 
degree of readiness. The Baptists uf America, on hearing of his 
devotion, had promptly formed u missionary society to suppoi't him, 
and Bent liim out some assistants, one of whom was a printer. The 
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Sersimpore misaionariea presented n priuting-press and n fount of 
Birmt'se type. Mr. Judsou, now not only engaged in proaobiug and 
personally instructing the natives, but desirous to benefit those whom 
his voice eould. not reach, drew up in Biriuese a ‘Summary of Christian 
1 >oetriue/ which was the first work issued from the Rangoon press ; 
an i portions of scripture and several tracts followed. As soon as the 
lui^sioii was fairly at work Mr. Judson made visits to other Birmose 
towns, and to Ava, where ho had an interview with the king ; and, 
lisiviiig obtained jiermissiou, set about establishing schools, in which 
Mrs. «Tudso]i, who had als(» mastered the language, was a very earnest 
:iD(l successful helper. The mission was going ou favourably, when 
the sovereign of Birma provoked the Kiiglish to declare war. ilaugoon 
was made a point of attack by the liritish forces; but before they 
arrived, Mr. tiudsou, with the other missionaries, was seizt?d and put 
into prison. There he reiimined for several months, subjoetiHl the 
greater part of the time to tiic most cruel troatiiieut ; but at length, 
whi'ii the success of the English was beyond question, lie was employed 
to act as translator for the Birmose, ami Mrs. Jiidsoii was pout to the 
British camp to mediate. A treaty of peace being signed, Mr, .ludson 
Sind bis companioii.s were permitted to rcsuiiio their labmirs. He 
ri'iurued to llaiigoon ; and then?, worn out wdth toil and anxiity, the 
ooiiipauioLi of his early dangers and tlio sliarer of his labours died, 
Octobt>r Ib'Jfi, during; his absence in Ava. Some eight 3 U{ars later lie 
iiiarrird a second wdb*, the widow of a fcllow-missionar}' named 
lioardniaii. 

i'rom au early jajriod IMr. .1 iidsou bad regarded the traiudatioii of 
the Scriptures into Jiiriiicst? as the great work of bis life; ami, after 
liaving been for several j’car.^ eiigagiMl upon it, be at length, January 
;ilst, lt''u4, bad the happiness to complete bis task, lie lost no time 
ill putting it to pres*?, and by tiieciid of the firiiiting wa.s finished 
of the first oditidii, in II vol.-;. lar.^e Svo. But he soon became eon* 
viiiccd of its many imperfeetion.s, ainl he at once set about thoroughly 
revis ing the whole, with such a^isistaiice as be could obtain. 'J'liis 
revision was eoiupleteil in the mitiiiiiii of 1840, and Iiimte<liaiely 
printed in a thick -lio v«»luirve. H lias since undergone careful 
etiirection by various (JricJital scholar-;, and now bolds a high place 
among tiie trau.«latioii.s of the Scriptures into the eastern tongues. 
Almost as soon as the ]>riiiting of ibis revised editi'»n of the Bible was 
finished, with charccti n.-^tie energy Judsoii commenced at Moulmeiii, 
w’liither h(* had reiieive l, llio j» reparation of a Biriiio.se Idctionary^. 
But Ids own ill-health interrupted tins work, and the health of his wife 
failing alr®o, he determined to return to America, in the hope that 
liicir native air iniglit restore their vigour. Mrs. .ludsoii dictl off iSt. 
Helena (Siq.teuilier 1st, 18 Jo), but he arrived in safety at Boston a 
niontli afterwards. His reception b}’ the various ridigious societies in 
America was of the most eiitliusListic kind. Special services were 
everywb(‘re got up, and enoriiious crowds of persons as-seiuided to 
greet him. His stay howt'ver was but brief : he had dct-Tiiiiiieil to 
r'‘turn, and, if possible, end bis da^s in llirina. But ho did not 
retiiiii alone. Aiixiuiis to find .soiiie one qualified to write a nicnioir 
of hi-s second wife (a memoir of the first had already i»ecfi urltten), 
ho was iiitiNidueeil to an accomplishcil ynuiig lady, ^liss (dliLi-iibuck, 
whose writings under the ]iseud<iiiyiu of Eanny Eoivsler had had an 
tinu.sually largo amount of pojiuliirity in religious cLreles ; and she not 
only iimlerto<di to write tlie life of the second Miv. Judsou, but .mooii 
eoii.'-eiited to liecome llio third. Tliey were married in June IH-BI; in 
.Inly they emharked at Boston, and in December they landed at Moiil- 
iiieiii. 'riie iui.ssioij was ntiw in a llourisliing stale, and Jiid.-oii felt 
that, ho niiglit devote liiiiisolf to the easier ta>k of supervi'-ioii, and to 
the compleliou of his l.hetiouarj^. Of this lu- was permitted to sec 
Hie first part ]irint.eil in I6ly, but be dhl not live to coiiiplote it. His 
health failed, aiu! he was directed to proceed to the Isle of liourlxni 
to ret riiit. He embarked, luii grew rapidly worse, and died at sea <m 
tlio l‘Jth of April ]85(». His ‘Burmese and English Dictionary' was 
comjilcled from hi;-; ji!i]*crs by Mr. E. A. Stevens, and priiitcii at Muul- 
iiiciji in Ihoii- It is reganlcd aw a wir k of great value, and is in fact 
tiic nnl3’ Dictionary that has been coiiquled of the Birmesc Language. 
With bis Biriiicse Jlible it formed a vii.st work for one individual to 
aecoinxilish, in the midst of labour.^ ro many and ho exliauHting as 
those of the founder ami dircetor of an Indian miHsiou. As a 
( Jirisliau missionary', Air. Judsou is regardeil with the greatest res[iL'ct 
by all sects among Ids couutrymicu, and also in England, though of 
course with especial reverence by the Baptists. 

ISeveral Livch of Mr. Jutlsou liavc been publi.shed, of which tho 
chief are those by Clements, Uillettc, and Wayland. Memoirs of each 
of liis wives have also been publitihed : one, ‘ Lives of the three Airs, 
•indsons,* having ]ia>£cd thnnigh several editions. Each of tJicso 
ladit;s was an uutlioreH.s. .BeHidc.s various pai»cr.s for tho Jiivnie.-e 
converts, the first Mrs. Jud,son wrote a ‘History of tlio Buriiian 
A1i.sBioii;* tho t-econd w'rote iioetry’ ; and the third, bo.^idcs her 
* Alemuirs of Airs. Boardiiiau Judsou,* wrote, as Eunny Forester, the 
‘Records of Aldc?rbrook,’ a work very poimlar in America, and more 
than once reprintocl iu England; ‘The tlrcat Secret;* ‘ AlwHionary' 
Biography; * ‘ 'J’ho Kuthayaii Blavc,* kn. : she died June 1, 1851. 

JUUURTHA, tho illegitimate sou of Afanastabal, by a concubine, 
and grandson of Abisiuissu, was brought uy^ umler the care of his uncle 
Alicipsa, king of Nmnidiu, who sent him with an auxiliary force to 
join ^>cipio .Emilianus, in his war against Numantia iu Bjiaiu. 


Jngurtha so distiuguUhed himself ai to beooine a great favourite with 
Scipio, who, at the coiiclusiou of the war, sent him b:ick to Africa with 
sti*oug recommendations to Micipsii. Micips.i adopted him, and 
declared him joint heir with his own two .sous Adherbal an I Hioiup-ial. 
.\t ter Micix)s:is death 1 IS), Jugiirtliii, aspiring to the undivided 
po.ssoBai(m of the kingdom, clfcctcd the murder of Hiompsal, and 
obliged Adhcrbal to escape to dome, whore ho app.'aled to the senate. 
Jngurtha however louud moans to bribe many of tho senators, and a 
Gommi:^siou was Font to Afric.i iu order to divide Xurnidia between 
Jitgiirtha and Ad herbal. The coinuiHsioiiori gave tho best portion to 
Jngurtha, who, not long .after tluiir diqiartiirc, iuvad-.? I the territory 
of hU cousin, defeated him, bc'sicged him in (.'irta, and liaving obliged 
him to surrender, juit him to a cnicl death ; and ihU almost under 
tlio eyes of Scaurus and others, wlmm Uio Koiu in senate had scut us 
iimpirc.s between tlio two riv.ils (n.c. This news croutod great 

irritation at Rome, and in tho following year, uudm* tho consulship of 
•Scipio Nar^'iicaand Ealpurnius Bostia, war was dcclirc l against Jngurtha, 
and an army was sent to Alrica under ll.i1[iuriiius, aciMinpaiiied by 
Scauru.s, with other senators as Ins advi.sers. After some lighting, 
Jngurtha ohlr.iucd under most favourable couditiuiis the i|uiut xio.s- 
session of the iisurjied kingilom. Tho treaty howovi-r was not ratilicd 
at Rome; and Cal]>uriiius being recalled, the new consul Bosthnmius 
Albiuus was appointed to the coinmaiiil in Afric.i. Aleantiiue Jngnrllia, 
being sumiuoued, appeared at Rome; but as he then succeeded in 
bribing several of tin* Kenator.s, mid alio B:>?biiis, a tribune of llio 
jieople, iioj uilginent was ;dv»:n. .lugurtlia, einboldcued iiy' this success, 
(‘aused Mas.sivii, i-oii of his uncle (lulussa, whom lie suspected of aiming 
at his kingdom, to l>o assaH.siiiatcd in the Uoinan capital. Tlic crime 
wa.s traced to Jngnrtlni, but a-i hit was in Rome under the jiiiblic 
giiaraiitei', the .*cnate. insteail of hringing him to trial, ordered liini to 
leave Bonie iininediiilcly. 

It was llteti that Jngurtha is said lo liave exclaimed a:;ainst tlm 
voiitility of that city', *■- which would willingly siJl itseli* if it could find 
a purcha.ser wi-altliy enough to bid for it." J*o.'.thuiniiis was sent to 
Africa to prosi cute the war, but In? .^ooii returned to Rome without 
ha\iiig cllci'-tcil aiiytiniig, leaving tin? army uinii'r the cuiniiiand of his 
brothel* Aldus Bosthnniius, who ailoweil hiin.sclf to be Kurprised in 
his camp liy .Ingurthn, to wliom he sniTcmlercd hiiaself ; and his army, 
having pa.s.ied umler the yoke, evacuatf.d Numiiliiu *rhe new eon.sul, 
AleLciiu.s, arriving soon after witli fresh troops, carried on the war 
with gi'iiit vigour, and being himself above teinptatiuii, reduced 
Jiigiirilni to tliu last extivniity. Uaius Alarius was serving as licu^ 
tc.iiaiiL to Alctcllus, whom in the year n.c. Iu7 he supjilaiited in tho 
ciiiiimMiid. riugiirtha nn aiitiinc having allied himself with Bocehi.L.s 
king of Alaurilania, eontiiined to give lull employineul to the Ituiiiaus, 
iMarius took the town.s of Cajisa ainl Molnca, and in a hard coiitestud 
battle defeated Uie two king.s, Boi’-ehiis made oilbrs of peace, and 
Alarius sent to him his qiue.J.or iSulla, wlio uftm* much iieguciatioii 
induced Bocchiis to give up .Ingnrth.a into the bands of tin? iCoinaiis 
us the price of his own peace and security. BoccIiuh buHitated awhile, 
but at last, liaving ap]>oiiited a coureiViic:c, lie had ngurtlni and 

delivered over to the itomaiis. Jngnrtlia followed in chaiu.s, willi his 
.SOUK, the Iriutiixih ui' Alariu:-, ulLcr wiiieh Jiu \va.s tlirowri into tho 
Alaiiicitine snbterr;ine(iu.s dnngeon, tho .*ioMi<'i‘S loiving .stripped,! iiiin 
of .'di liis elotiiCiS, and even t(*re Jiis ears for the .sake of the ear-rings 
which he wore. lie \v:is starveit lo death in his prison ; or, a.s .some 
H:iy, he W'a^j strangled. Jli.s two suii.s were .sent Lo Vciinsia, wiiere 
they lived in obscurity. The war agaiiifst thigurlha lasted live yoar.s ; 
it ciiileil in the year Ji.c. lU'J. Dc JJvllo J uyarlkinQ ; 

Eutroxiins.; 

JL’LIA'NDS, KIjA' VI l.'iS (Jli.V'lIi )lUo (‘The Apostate*), son of 
Julius Clonstaiiliiis, brother c>f (Jonstaiitiiie the Hreat, was horn at 
Uuustantiuox>le, November 17| li-H. After roii.^tantine’s death, tlio 
Holdiers juas.sacrcd the brothers, uephcw.s, and otlier relat-ivoi of that 
prince, in order that the eiujiire sLiouM uiidi.sxinte i tfi iii-^. son.s. 

u^hr.vNTlLt>.J Two only escaped from tlii.s Initcliery, Juli.-ni, tiieu 
six years old, and his lialf'brother < lalln.^, thim thirleen ye.irs of age. 
Ahu’cus, bisliop of Arctlinsa, is s.iid to liave coiicealt?d them iu a 
chuLvh. After a time tkni.stuutins exiled Malius into Ionia, and 
eiitrurttcd Julian t(^ the c.ue of I'lu.sebiiis, biuhoj) oi Xicuiiiedia. Jiiliaii 
w*a.-> instructed iu (Jieek liLerature liy Alardonius, a learned eunuch, 
who iiad been tjaciicr to iiis mother B.i.silina. .\tthc age ol' fourteen 
or fifteen ho w'as sent to join Ids brother (hiUns at Macelluin, a cautlu 
in Cappadoci i, where they were t. cated as priLiee.s, but closely watched. 

Juhaiii Upera, lijiuille to tho Atheuiaus.*; The youths were tingiit 
tin; Scriptures, and were even ordained leetiirer.s, and in tiiat cax>aeity 
publicly nad tho Bible in the churcli of iS'icomediii. it ap]ieai'ri tli-it 
Coii.stantin.s had the intention of making a X'rie.-it of Julian, who had 
no inclination for th.al xn‘ofeM.^>ion, and wliois .Mi;>pjsod to Jiavc already 
jsccrclJy abaiidoucil tho belief in tho (Jhrisii.ui iloctrine.^. Tho death 
of iJunstaiiH and Hun.slautme liaving left Coiibtauliu.s sole master of the 
lloijiun Avoi'ld, that enijieror, who was ehildlc.ss, sent for Dallu-s, in 
.March li.H, uud created him Ctc.sar, and he allowed Julian to return 
to (Juustaiiiinople to finish hi.s stndie.s. 'J'hcro J ullui met with the 
Kophi.'it Libauius, Avlio afterwards became his friend and favourite. 
Coitdantius soon after again banished Juliau to >iicomedia, where he 
became ac(^uaiiitcd with sonic Blatouist xdilloHophora, who initiated 
Jii'u into tiicir doctrines. He afterwards obtained leave to x>roceedto 
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AtlieiiBy \i’lirre ho dcvotofl liimself entirely to study. After the trn;(ical 
death of (jiallup, in Julian, who had a#;nin fora time awakened the 
jenlouB BUHjiieioup of his cousin, was recalled t o court by the inllneuce 
of the JCuiprihH J^i-stbia, his constant i»atroncBB, wlicn CfinatantiuB 
iianifMl him Ca’sai-, and ^:avo him the govci nineiit of Oaul, which was 
then devastated by the (Jernian tribes, tovethor with his ulster Jlcdeiia 
to wife. Julian made four campaigns iigainst the (IcnnaiiH, in which 
he displayed great skill and valour, aud trued (oiiil from the B.irbariiUiH« 
wiiom he pursnod acroi^s the llhiiie. Tic uja-nt liiu winters at Luiotia 
(Barb), and became us xniicli CKteemed for bis equitable and judieiuiis 
administration as for his military succi'ks. CoiiKtantius, ahva^’s 
HiiH]iiciuiis, ordereil .1 ulian to scud him back some of the best legions 
in Gaul to be enqdoyed against tl»e I^crsiaiiH. AVbeu the time for 
marehing came, in the year ciOO, Julian assembletl tlie legions at 
JiUietia, and there bade them an aflcetionate farewell, when an insur- 
ivc.tiou broke out sitnong the Koldiciv, who sn luted him ns AngnstuH. 
Julian immediatedy sent mesBcngors to ('oiistantiuR to dejirecat*: his 
wratli, and to claim the title of >\ngustus, with s.uprciue authority 
over the provinces in which ho hud mind as ('josar. Constantins 
rejected his proposals, and Jidiaii inarched with his legions towards 
ConBtaiitiuo]»le. CoiistantiuH on Ids jsii L set out to moi:t him. But 
the death of the cjjjpcror, Novemhea- iJ, f'Hil, leii the throne o[»cn to 
Julian, lie proceeded to Coi]stantinii]>ln, whm^, ladiig proclaimed 
cijiptTor in Dt ccmbt r iidl, he relormcd the pomp and prodigality of 
the liouscliold. ia.-in.*fl sovcral ]»rudent etlicts, corrected many abuses, 
and established a court at Ciialocdori to inveutigate. the couduet of 
those who liad abiisiMl their iniluenco under the ])reccding i‘eign. 
Uufortiinatuly some innocent men were confounded with the guilty; 
among uthors Ur.iiulus, whoso coud<-miiutioii Aininiaiiiis (b. xxii.) 
ife]»Juros. 
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On aBBimiliig the purple Julian bad openly profcaaed tlio old 
religion of Itoino and sacrificed as Jiigli jiri« ot to tlingods, and though 
nt thn same time he had issued an edict of uiiivorsal toleration, he soon 
showeil a iiiarl:e«1 hostility to the (’hri.'rtiaiis ; he took the revenues 
from the chni'tdies, and ordered that those who had assisted in pulling 
down the heathen tciiipli-s should rebuild tliem. This was a signal 
for a fearful re action and i»erHeciilion .ogaii st the Christians in thn 
j»rovinceH, where ninny were inqn'isonctl, tormented, and even put to 
(h ath. ■Inliaii restriiiiKHl or punished somo of thcKo disorders, but 
with no zealous hand. There was evidently a determined Btruggic 
ihroiigliuiit the emigre between the old and the new religion, and 
Julian wished for the lj‘imii|ih of the former, lie forbade tlie 
Oki'istians to read or iciicli otlu rs the workH of the ancient clas.sic:-i. 
Haying that as they rcjoctod the gods they ought not to avail tlir.m- 
Bcives of tlie learning and genius of tho^e who believed in them 
(* Julian! Opera,* Ejiist. 'Hi, SpanbeinrB e*lition). He uIho forbad n the 
Cliriritians filling any ollioo, eivil or in Hilary, ami subjected them to 
other dife'abilitieH and liumiiiatious. ,fulian has bia^n called the 
Apor^tate, 1)ut aci'ordiiig to his own statement, he censed to bo a 
(.'hrisLian in his lAvcnticth year, and it scc'ins very doubtful whetlier 
at any ]»eriod of Jiis life after liis boyhood lui had been a (*hrisiiiiTi in 
bis licaH ; tbo bad cxainide of tins court of C?onhtanfius, and the 
/ichisms and pcrt^ccutioiiB that broke out in the bosom (»f the. clnirch, 
may, ns has been RUL'gested, lia\o tiinu'd him against religion its*. If, 
while his vanity, of which ho had a large share, and whicJi was i-ti un- 
liitcd by th(..' )>riiisc8 r>f the Hoi>lii.>tH, made Jiim probably consider hiiu- 
Belf ns dcRtined to revive both tin; old religion and the glories of the 
empire. Yet it was not till he upccuided the throno tliat he publicly 
avowed bis udh(u*euce to the ancimt faith ; tlins for at louHt ten years, 
by his own account, ho disscinbled his change of religion. That he 
was no believer in the mythological fables is evident from his writiuga. 
especially the piece culled ‘ The Caesars ;* yet ho professed great zeal 
fur thci hciithcu divinities, and ho wrote oratioua in praise of the 
mother of the godH and of the bud. Aluking every allowaueo fur the 
clifliculties of hia poBition and the oiToct of early impressiouo, ho may 
be fairly changed with a want of candour and of juatieo, and wltli 
much aflt'ctatiou bordering upon hypocrisy. If we choose to discard 
the invectives of Gregory of Nazianzus, of Cyril, and of Jerome, wo 
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may be alloived at least to judge him by the narrative of Ammianus 
aud by his own w'orks, and the result is very far from favourable to 
his moral rectitude or soliriety of judgment. 

Julian, having rt^sulvod on caiTying on the war against the Pcr?iann, 
rej -aired to Antioch, where ho rcHided fur several moutlis. Tlis m*;.! 
lectcid attire, Iub uncouibud beard, and the philosojiliioal au8t* rity ol 
hia habits, dritw upon liiin the sarcasms of the population of Antioclj. 
ri'he emperor revenged liiiupelf by writing a satire agaiuBt tliem, 
called ‘ M iBojiogon,* and, what was worse, by giving them a rapucion,^ 
governor. Ho set oil* on Ids expedition with a brilliant 01-1113', recktjiicd 
ut l»o,000 men, crossed the Isuphrates, look scvtM jd fortified towns <ij' 
Mifsoiiotiimia, crossed the Tigris and took Gtesiphon, but here his jm,- 
groKs ended. The close Unman lej^ions were hai as.sed on all si«le;s by 
the light cavalry of the Persians, and jvdiicod to great distress fm* 
want of provisions. Still they presented a formiJablo front to thn 
i-nemy, aud Siqiur, the Persian king, was inclined to come to t.onii<-, 
w’hcn in aBkirmisli between the advanced posts of both aruirnsjiluliaii, 
who had run to liead his suldiors, negh^cting to put 011 his ciiiraK-^, 
received a mortal w'ouiul from a javeliu which pierced Lis siile. 
l!eing carried to his Unit he expired the following night, 2 htli JnneljJJli. 
He died with calmnesH and composure, surrounded by hi.^ fricuds, con- 
versing oil philosophical subjects, and expressiug his .satisfaction at lti:i 
ow'ii ]>aHt conduct since he had been at. the head of the empire, 
reinaiiiK were earned to Tarsus in Cilicia, according to his direciioin^, 
and his huci-essor Jovian erected a moniimeut to his memory. 

The works of Julian cous^ist of oraticjiis, saliie.s. ‘ The Cic.^ars,' and 
about eighty letters, sume of w'hich a^^^ vi ry intfucsling. His hjttm- to 
'I'liemistius contains a treatise ou the duties of sovereigiiH. lihs iiar- 
miivc of }ii.s Gaulish aud Gurinaii c^'inqiaigns is nnfortiiuaiely lost. 
The last and best edition of Julian's works is by K/ueh. Spaidn-iio, 
Leipzig, IGUd, ful.; but it docH not contain all the letters. A comiih tc 
edition of tho letUu*s wa.s ])ublLslied by Jj. 11 . Jleyler, Mainz, Svo. 

There is a Freiicli traiishitioii of Julian s wmrks by La Blctterlc, and 
a Life of him bv Tourlot; but the be-l life of . I ulian, and a very 
favoiirabhi one, is that by Gilibon in his ‘Dccliiu; and K.iil.’ 

JULi.A'JN US, SALVllTS, was pr(»b:d)l 3 T a native <.»f JVlihiii. He w;i.‘: 
the great-graiul'fathcr of the Jhiiperor Didiua JulianiH. (.l‘*iliaTin.- 
iSpartiamis, *J.)ulius JiiliamiK. ) Jnlianus was twiia^ con-ul, siud also 
PnofectiiH Urbi. He moijtiou.s Ids own consul.^hip and ollico of 
I*nctor Urbaniiis ; aud lie also sjieaks of having been in i'gyid 
(‘Digest.* xlii. tit. 2, s, 6; xlvi. tit. s. Jiii). Jnlianus w'a.s a dis- 
tingui.'^hod jurisuousnlt, and one of the CouKiliarii of Hadrian ; and lie 
may probably havc^ attained tlio lionoiir uf the eonsnlshifi under this 
emperor. Lampridins (‘ (’oininodiif?,’ c. .‘5) sjieaks of Llm Kinjievin* 
Gommodus soliciting the chastity of a b(ju of Salviivi .1 nlianus, and 
of his putting the lather to death ; but thj.s cannot bo the jurisconsult 
JuliamiH, who probaidy died in the reign of Ajitotiitius IMn.s. Titc 
bepnlchre of tho Jiiriseoiirtiilt was un the Via Liivlean:i., live miles 
from Jtuine, according to SfiartiauuM ; and lii.^ desir-.oi.hint the Mmperor 
Didiiis Juiiamis wmb Iniiied in the saiin; l'>inh. (' 1 >idius JulianiiR,' e. 

Hulvius Juliaiius was a i>iipil of «favol<-ims iTiocu.s, and therefore 
one of theSabiul.’ini. His authority was very gnrai. iiiuongthe Uoui.au 
jurists, and he is ofteuor cited tliaii aiTy otlier w'ritcr by the 
Kuinaii juriiSts, even iiiori; frequently than I adieu. The great work 
with which his name is coiincctiMl was tlie * I'Miutniu Perpetuum,’ 
which was compiled in the time of Jladriaii. Ills jirincip.d legal w'oik 
wan JSdnety Jluoks of Digesta. Thci-e are ToT i‘xeto-pU froiu Juliaiius 
in tho Digest of .fnstinian, and chiefly fruin tho work just nientionud. 
There are also mentioned, in the .i''loreiitiiie Index, Nix PiviukH Ad 
Minueimn, Four Hooks Ad Ui'Keium, and Gne Book Gn Ambiguitie-j 
(Do Aiijbiguitiitibu.s). 

J U'Li UN J. succeeded Marcu.s in tlie see of Home in o'hi. A t 1 iaiiasiu:> 
having bi?en driven by the i'hisebiaii party from his .see of Ah^xandria, 
it was agreed by many of tho KaHtern bishops that the disjuito sliouhL 
be Bottled in a council to be assombhal at Uom(\ The cuunuil was 
convoked in and AthanaBiiiH a)>)ieariai, but not hi.s adversaries, 
W'iio convened unotlier By nod at Amiocli, wiiicli excluded Athauasiti.s 
from his see. Julian renioustrattid, but in vain. ( ATiiAXASius, St.] 
The geiicnd council of Sardica was next convened, but a sciiisin soon 
bmke out in tliut iiL'Bciiibl3', and the parties excommunicated each 
other. This is the council which is said to liave granted to tlu^. Bee of 
lioine the right of arbitration in cased cuiiceriiing the (hqioBitioii of 
bishnjis; but this is a point much controvurUid. Julius died in tlu; 
year u£i2. *J\vo letters of his to the l*his(d>iaiis and the Churcli of 
Alexamlria arc extant, (t'ousiaiit., ‘ EpistoUo Jiomaii. Pontif.*) GLher.s 
have been fuls(d3' attributed to him, a.s well as ten decretals, which 
arc spurious. 

JULIUS 11 ., Cakdtnal dklla Koveiit:, nephew to TYipc Sixtus JV., 
Biicccuded 111 . in the year He Jiad distinguished himself 

I under prect'ding pontilicatea 1*3' Lis haughty temper and warlike diH- 
I positioD, which were litter bn* tho sword than the crosic^r. After 
I ids exaltation to the papal throne he began by driving CV sare Borgia 
! out of his ill-gotten possessioiis in the itoiiiagiiu; but there he found 
another power, the Veueliaus, who, during tho ju-ocoding troubles, had 
taken ])OSscsBion of Kaveiiua, Jlimiiii, and other placcH. Tho VouetiuiiB 
oll'iTud to pay tribute to tho see of Jioine fur those territories, but 
J iilius refused, and demanded their absolute rcHtitution to tho Church. 
After fruitle.-is neguciatious, JuUur, in 150 ', inatlo a league with 
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Louis Xll.t tbo Emperor Maximilian, iind tlio Duke of Fcimrft, against ! was piibliRhcd nt the expense of the Boliemiaii Musoum, and in an 
Viinico. This was etilleJ the League of (^ainhrai, and its object wsis iiuiierial decree wliioh was is.^ned soon after its ajipenraiice. it was 
the destruction of the republic of Venice and the partition of its , directed tliat thn oilhograpliy ailoptcJ by Jiingmaiin should be takeii 
territories. Venice however stood firm, although its iirmics were ^ aa a Btandard in the schools of tliu country. Tho triumph however 
drfoated and its lerritoriffl were ravaged by both OermtiiiH and French , was a short-lived one. for already in IS I'J the Museum had ndoj»t(*d 
with their iiaiial atrocity, ^t last Julius liiuisclf, linviug recovered j another system of orthoi^raphy, to which Jungmaun was obligtni to 
nagiia, iierceivcil the impolicy of iniiting with ultra- i foul'orui in other works issiicti under its auspieo-i, hoping, ns he tells 
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montane suvereigiis against tho oldest Italian htate, and accordingly in [ ns in his ‘History of Hohcmlan Literat.iiro.’ that tlii 
IVb. lolO, he made )>eace with Venice. AVi.-liiiig to undo the mischief ; bo tho last. This ‘ History ’ is his other great lain 


ro(»]>s, :iiid .lulius merely succecilcl in tlriving one parly id' foreigners ■ a few' niiuiites, which of Hie works of Jdckeiis, t^'ooU, and Shak.spero 
lit of Italy by means of other forei:'iHTfi, who uieaiitiuie subveitcd ; were translated into I'ohemiati hy the year who were the tiMii.-^- 


whicLi he had done, and to drive tho forcigncis, whom he styled 
barbarians," out of Italy, he lirst sought to arm the (jiormans n<Miiust 
the I'Vcnch. whom In? dreaded most; but not .succeeding, he called to 
Li.^iiid the Swiss. The |ni|ic himself took tho iield agiiinsi the French 
ill Lombai'dy, and att.aeki-d and took the town of La. Mirandola, 
entering it by a broach, in J.aiiuary 1 511 . Tho mi.\t campaign was 
iinfavouraldc to Julius, and he lo.st Uologna. Hut in the f.dlowiiig 
October his lecates Ruceeuded in forming a league, wliich he called 
holy,’* with Ferdinand of S]iaiu, Henry of Kijglaml, tho Venetians, 
ami tiio Svvi.ss. I’li-J cam]iaigii Ruhseijucnt, in lolli, was marked by 
Hie battlH of Kaveiina. ami tho dcMth of (Jastoii do Foix, the Fivneli 
coriimaudor. followed ]>y the total exjiulsioii of tho French from Lom- 
barily. Hut this was elloctcil by tho Swiss, (..lerman, and Spanish 
H' 
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t.ho ropnblii; of I’loroiico, ami gavo it to the Medici. Jn the midst of 
Hh .*^0 event Juliu.s ilictl of an iuliaiiimatory disease, on the 21. st of 
February 151 li. He wa^ sucecedod by Loo X. Julius wa.s fond of 
the fine arts; he ]):itroiii.4e(l Hramaiitc, Michel Angelo, and HalVaclle, 
and he b* gall the structure of St. i*otcr’a clnirch. 

JI'^LIlh''' IIT., Cai!l‘i,\Ai. (liui'i 1, suei:eedcd Haul 111. in 1550. 
He. To-oponed the sittings of tlic Houiicil of Ti*ent, wliieli had been 
m^peirlod iiiidor his pre.b la's nr. He ijuarrelled w’ith Francis and 
wiHi VeniuN and al o with .Ferdinand, king of the lloiiiaiis ainl 
broHior to Charles V., and died in March 1555, leaving liehind him 
a very indilionut eharaeter, marked by incapacily aiul miscomhiet. 

JLi\tlMANN, .UiSI’.F, an dmiiicnt Hoheiuian lexieogiaiiher and 
l.iliiio-raph* r, was b.»iM at 1 1 udiit/,, near Heraun, on the HiLliofJidy 
17711." His lather was a ].eaR:mt, who specially occiiiiiod liimself with 
the iiiaiifig.MiionL of In . s, and J uii:.:maiiTi, who early showed a literary 
turn, had much to rtru.-gle witli in devotini' himself to hi.s favourite 
]]Uivuiis. lli.'^ c‘':aiiiple al^pear.^ to have ]»roduced an ell'eci on others 
of tho family. Jor Antonin, a younger brother, became a physician, 
and .laii a. prie.’.t. The (lerman language was iiitroiluccd into the 
rchoola of Itihen.ia in H V f, Slid J imgmann, though from his name 
he wa.-; evidently of Ci rma:i do cent, and Hiuugh, a.s his after life 
evince 1, he hr..! talents for acjuiiing laiignagc.s, seems to have felt as 
a i-ceidi.ir hard.-liip tho iioee. he. wa.H under of obtsiiniiii' a mastery 
i.f I lerman. He m:ido it the main businos.s of his after life to ro.sU»re 
and nroinolc Hic study and cultivation of the Hohemiiiii language, 


this new system might 
. labour, and it is a most 

useful compilation to all who take intcrivt in a <'uiioiis hraiieli of 
]iterar3’ ivseareli. Tim first edition, which wa.s is.-neit in 1S25, waii 
out ol ]jriiit for sevei’id j'cjirs beforj the appearauco of the hceoiid, 
which Junginanii was on/aged upon at Hu* time of his death, and 
which was publi.shcd in L<llt it is not so much what its titlo 
indicates us a complete lloIiiMiiian bibliograjih^'. Tie.* iiaiTativti portion, 
which is somewhat diy, hanlly occupie.s a toiitii part of the work, tho 
remaimlcr is a complete and minute cimniiMMtion of every hook in the 
Hohomiaii language, jiriuti'd or iiianuscrifd, of which Junginanu eouM 
acijuirc iiiforiiiatioii, from Hioso of the cailio-d. period, the manuseripla 
diMiovorcd bj' llanka [11 axk a |, to Hm j'car He evi'ii had tlie 

]iat.ieiiee to f(»riii a li-it of Hie sejtarate artielc.s in ]ieriudioals, so tlie.l, 
with tho assiatanco of very c.ipimts iudexi a, a rcavler may asi'crlain in 


lators, anil wluMi the ver.-ions a p pea ft d. 'idle iiii-scellaneous writing! 
of Jiiugmann were colhaited in one volume, ami ]»iil)listied hy tin* 
I'.ohciiiiaii MiiSLMiin in IML 'fhey mainly' coiisist of traMahitioiis 
from Kngliah, Freiioh, and (_iernian, but there are .‘‘•ome essays on tin* 
favourite subject of his native laiiguagt', v.liich are. ciirioiij in iiiatUM' 
ami aiiiiiiated in manner. 

JlJ'A'llTS, FlLVXHlSC *1 IS. There ari.f t\v*> Icarm-d persoini of thi! 
name, fuHier and son. The fatln-r wa.s a Frole^ant miiiij'ter in the 
I.mw (‘oiintrie.s, best known by a trail. dat Ion of the Scriplurc.s iiPo the 
Lai in tongue, in which he was a-sistid b^* Tremelliu.s, wlmiice it is 
u.-.iially called tin* version of .limin’, ami 'i’rciiiclliu.s. He bei-ame pro- 
fcf.'oi* of lhcolo:/y at Li 3 ’di*n, whei’i* lie died in J(Id2, Mis sou, tlu^ 
ynmigei* Frane.i.-i .Iniiiii ’, of wlnuu w** are principally' to speak, w.i.-i 
born at Heidelberg in 15S'.h and a'‘ci.'mpanieil his father to L -yd. ii, 
but soon rcliin[uisheil stinlx' :iml euibiMc -d th-f jirofcssion of arm.;. 
On the cess.iiiiui of ho.stilities in tho e c uiiitiii’s in liJup ho gavo up 
arms, and beio-ik Idins- If to literature a.; a probv-.diiji. He e.ime over 
b» Fii'.laiid in 1(1 Hi, and w;is l■•.oon entiu-taimal as hi*, libraiiaii by 
Tln»iuaH llo..aril, e.irl of Arundel, a nobleman whonc name, whenever 
it occurs, is found a^n.ficiated with soimr g'lod dei d coimcotinl with the 
hipjier iiilcie ts of man. .lunius remained Lliirty years in Hii.! honour^ 
able conneel ii.'ii, dining which lime, having fe.v ilistraeLion ! and an 
iiisaliabli? appetite for curiou:-; knowleilge, ho ac.unimlated vafiL store.i 
of itiforiiiat.i(i:i. 

Tlic moi’i' i»arl ienlar dir*. ’ctiou of Ids studies was l«>ward i the iiorLher.i 
languages, or r.-iHier the, vaiiniis dialects of that gie.at liuiguago which, 



(i.:ciiiue.d with coiT 0 ctiiig"wtii-ks for the prii.-js at the Lime of his death, ' nsemoirs, whils* all tlie biograjihioal tlieLiouario.-i fix the ihite in Octoher 

on the Kith of L'ovciiiber L'*.' 17. Ho hud for Rcvcral yiars Ijccu an of the same year. Jjle had he^,mi to study tor tiie law, Aylicii tho 

object of alfcetionate veneration to tho Hohomian public. i j.olitical events of 17iH induced him to enliHl in the bat* ‘ 

.luiigiiiiiun is the author of two work-M W'hicli arc certain to preserve ' voluntcer.'j r:iisefl in the dcpartmejit of thi; Cule-d Or: lie 


ii.'iLUiiioii of 
soon dis- 



Liiat'e wliich can be coiiipnrwl to it is tlie J'oUsli <.l' Liuilc, which is to u frouiral ol briyiuk*, wlicn .iunot was inadc a capUiiii, .iii<l bt.caiuo 
inort* rich in noiiiis of derivation and comparison. In uidforiiiitv' ' Hie lust fihic dc-camp ti» Heiici al Hoiiaparte. J'ur nearly two years ho 


indeed mori^ rich in points of derivation and com jiarison. In uidforiidty' ■ the lust aniedc-camp - i n . i • -i 

witli its tiilo, ‘ HulK iniaii-Germaii Dictionary,' rquiviileiits to the l5olie- continued the hole aidc-de-camp ol Leiicral youaparte; he la even Haid 
iiiian words arc given in Ocriuan in thi.s eiaborato work, but tlic main . to havosharod his ].uiv(i wiHi hi.s .uij.erior t»nu:e^ 

mass of iijf«»rnialion which it contains is only accresBiblo to the Holiomiaii ; that ho rcinaineil unatlaehtd, prior to the l.»tli Vendeiniairc (Oc-oher, 


Reliuliir, anil i^veii the Trefaeo is given solely in Holicmiaii. This 
dictionary, wliich passed through the lucss between lb o5 and 


17i>5). 


He accoiiipiinied Honaparte to Italy, in 17'JG, and was pivsciifc at 
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LorJi, Arccilii. Cj.Mii'ilfiDi*, ftn<i Lf^nnto, iit wluMi Inut battle be wbh 
biiilly wnnirlftil. In I?:*!', be took |.iir-t in the rsirnj.ni^^Ti hi Kirypt, 
wlifii at tbf cfiiiibat of N;iyun'lJj, willi u troop of tbrce bunclrcfl boree. 
be ln:l<l a bociy of ht-veuii tlioiiKanrl ]VIu^''UlinaiiB in cbf ck, till KK'liLr 
r-utue to bir n litl. lie i^^*-**! T**oiiajini te on tbo IbtU ihuii.uirt*, 

in overt Jj rowing tlte Jiiiertory. Tor tbi.-i timely neivico, be waKioadc- 
Coiumaijclaiit of Piirii^, in 1S(.o ; xuairied tc» ^Ifulernohelle clu Vciinon 
(wboM' iiimily bad lon^' le<n ronneetcd ^\itb tbot of J!ona]tartci on 
tbc l>'tb October of the famevenr; and ( ic-atod a general of di\i-iuii. 
ill Ill Jmi 4, bi; Aviif: si]>|'oint('d (bjviriK'i’ (ifl'ariH. f)ii tin* 1-1 of 

libjiiary liu reciivi.d llio title of coloiiel-geiitial of 

behidi'H bein;' decoiated witli tbe praml c*ii{:le of the Lc;.doit of llonoiir. 
Jle WUM iiJ.<■\^i^e i'liit on heveral iniKhioTiH to tbe; Coiiit of Lisbon, bit 
]>art of iiiobiii-Mi(lor beiii^ f-nddeidy clmn^'C'd i t i.*i; t into that of 
wlnn tln f.^ocjd nndfcrKtaiidin^' Ik Iwien Lrance ai.d rortii;rjil 
liad ee;ufd, in IJ^nC. tlunoL tben lucik bn-ibli* jki.; » (-hinii of J^ortii- 
f'ld, ainl licdd bin j-m uikI tben* f r in ally two yc.Jv, wIm-ii Sir 

rtbrn* Welb :-le^ 'a viitoiy at N'iniini, iin tin' LM.-'! of j\n^‘io.l. 3 -n,'', 
and till! eoiieliiHioii <»i' Ibe ( ‘mivi ntii-n o.*' (.'ini ra. nim da^b after ibe 
biiitl«s Wiia billowed by Ho- evnciiatifin of ro'tn!;al by llie J'jencli 
nrniy, ami ihinotH |■l■^.IIln to I’aii. . Jb bail already na-i ived hiri title 
aa .l)nc <rAbraiiti'. ; but In^ni tJiis ]«erioi.| be loht all liLVimr witli 
Nnpoleon, bavin;: no ebief eoniinand (iitniFted to lli^. orders, in I Ml! 
be waH ilireeted to ioin ilie jjiaiidi' ai'iin'e, .'Hid Ibe corjis wa.s 

o; teiir.l) 'ly jilaeid ninli r bi.s eijn.mainl, but tlie. <)idt iv tioin lieilbier 
were traii.'iiiitii d latln-r to bi.^ lii-ntenaiiti tiiaii to liimself, and tbe 
oidv time liir. nanir was mentioned in a Inilletin, lie \va.s rt lleelt d 
ii|Min IIS biiviii;/ : Imwii ** ii want of resohitioii.'’ Viider tliis leproaeb 
bi;- spirit sank ; he w'as refused employment in the efimpai.i.:ii ol .IM.'i, 
and iliortly after, v.a.^ attacked witli mental diseiife. In tlii.' stale l.e 
w'ji.s conveyed to tin- Injiue of lii.s falber, at iMoiitj cln r, on the “L'lid of 
.Inly J ibo foljnw inr day lie tliiew liMnsi Jf out. of a w ii.dow, bioki: 

one of bis ibi^diM, and it becaino iieces.^ary to aiiij'Utate the leg. Jle 
died on iln* UMli. 

IjMiha rr.KMoN, ])uclu*N;e d'Aljiantos, was born at ]^1oni]>elier, 
’November li, 17' *J,imd was only sixteen when inniTied to tluiioi. in 
IStid. She was a woniiin of great frankness of speech, and eijiialiy 
reiiiarkalile for the prodigality «.d' her expendituiT. As a eoiisequeiiee. 
i bo inntlo enemies at eourt, liuriiig her liin.band’s life, and win n 
bis death and the tall of Kapoleon bad iurnc'd ihe tide of ber fort line, 
i.lie bad no savings to Kiippoit beisejf and family. She llicrefoie bad 
recourse, to In r ]ien for ber subsist' nee. She wiolo many tales and 
novels; but lu r ]»rineipiil w< rk was In r ‘ ISlenniii-es an JSouvii.iis 
liistoriiiUi's sur Napoleon,’ J>ubli^lled in IMil. As tlnse memoirs con- 
tained many ineideiits ri biting to the tally life <.f the Kicneb t nipeior, 
its HUi eess was univi isal tbrougbout Kui o| e, Tbo Uuebesse d'Abiaiilt s 
died ill extreme ] overly on the 7lb of ilune ii 
tl (' lillKNSKN. l.loimr.NM'N.] 

.iritlKU, I'lKULK, was born in iOJiV, and was the son of a 
1'rotustiint miiii.-ier at Mer, in the diocese n( T.Iois, and nepbew of 
llie celebrated Jiivet and I Mi I^loidiii. \\ bi n of ;ipt‘ to cuter the 
luinirtry, be suieecded bis fallier in bis jmstoial 1 11 ice*. Jlis re}:U' 
tiiLioii tor learning afterwards obliiined lor bim the; hitiiatii'ii nf 
rrofi Hsor of ^J'ln Clingy and tl:e llelrew language at .''edaii. AVbeii in 
llIM ilie I'lofe; laiits weri' di in ived of iJn? jciniii. ioii to give public 
iiK'triietioii in that L.wn, be letiricl to b’ouen, ami from tin nee went 
to Kotic rdaiu, wliere lie wa.s aj jiiiinted rM-fc: sor of 'J in ulogy. Jn 
that c ity the aiclonr of bis r.ial loc ii dii w ijjui into c ontro\ i r.sy with 
1 'aj^ Ic*, Lasnage, and i^aiu in ; in tlie heal of whieb be manifested tin* 
same raiicour whieb uiilcfitiinately disgraics most of bis poliinic:al 
writings, lie allowed hin.se If likewise* to Jail into viii'ion.s eirors by 
too luueli imiulgiiig u iiatiirally lively in agination in the intcT- 
pretation of jirojibec’y. In bis ‘ t’oinmc'ntnry on the A]m culyp.'^e ’ be 
ciVtn preclicteil the er-tablisbmc'nt of I’rote^tantism in I’rance duiing 
the 3 ear 'I'bose who clilUied ticiin liiiu in oj'iiiiuii, however 

high their ebaraeter for burning ami piety, be tnaU cl with a incest 
uubcecuniiig Beveiity. Cirotiim iind ilaiuimual, pcibap.s the two 
greatest tbeologinns of tlnir agc\ beeiinbe liny clillcicd iVoin him on 
the subject of the Antiebrist predicted in tbo boc.'k of Jlevcdatiuiis, 
be styles, “ tbc' disgrace; cd' the .Ibforiicd t l.iiieb, ami even of 
('liristianily.” The :aiiie s] irit is n.anifestcd in Jiis wcll-knowu ceij- 
tro\ersy wiib Vo.'-.^uet, bisboti of Alcaux. whom be dec-s not scrujile to 
neeusc; of fal.*^eboi>d and tiisl'.onesty, though, c-n the other band, ii 
must be allowed that ihe reeritiijiiaijciiiH of lids ecdehialed clefeiuler oJ 
the Chureli of Lome, if more politely c xj n .‘‘Si»ci, me ecpially severe 
and defctitntcm<f truth; the great object of ]5o.‘iuct being, it would 
appear, lc» charge bis antagonist with imldiiig the l*ire!ic'al o]ixnions of 
Si ciiiiis. (bossiict, M4ist. des A’aniilions,' \ol. iv. ]». t' J ; v. pp. 

AViib all these deli cts, tiurieu stamis di fervi dly high as n uoiitrov^ rsiaii.^^l. 
.llis Ic'tiniiiig was most }>roioiiud, be is generally exact in the c itation of 
bis uiitbui'itie.>4, and be bad a s}»ecial talent in diseovcriiig the weak 
point in the cause of bis nntagonistH. In rcf.pci t of style* and elo- 
i|Uenco be is iii-nieuMiiably bebiucl Jlossin't, but be* is at least liiHicjual 
in polemical tidcnit, ami by some* is considered bis superior in erudition. 
■Iiirieu'i- piivate life was bccc-ming iliat of a (.'bristian minbter; lie: was 
charitable to the poor alnieHt l eyoucl liis iiieur.s. and be employe d tl c 
groat inlluenee he fiossesMcl witli the foreign courts in alleviating the 
Millerings of bis c.*xilccl bivtlirm, Jle died at Icottcrdam on the iltli 
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of Januai-y ITlo. liia worka, which arc very numerous, were 
c xtrcnifdy po]*ulnr in tlmir day, ntid many of ilicm are atill held in 
liigh rstimation by tbfologiaxiB of every school, on aceouut of the 
pi cat leariiinE which they display. The principal of them arc — 1. ‘A 
Trcatiee on iJevotion.’ 2. M defence of tike Morality of the Rcforniixl 
Cbiiicb,’ Hague*, Kh^n, in answer to a work by Arnauld eiititlid 
‘Morality de.-troYcd by the Calvinists.’ 3. ‘A rrceervative again.'-l 
Cliaiigc; ill lieligioii,* v\liicb waB written to refute Loasiiet'a Exposition 
of the Ciitbolie Eniib.’ 4. ‘ Letters against the Histoiy of Culviui.«»in 
by T)c- Idiiimbourg.* 2 vols. Aiiollior colloctioii of controversial 
letters, entitled ‘ ’Ihc last Efforts of Oppressed Innocence.* (J. ‘A 
Ti€.ati.‘*e on the Ciiurnb:’ be coii-'idirrH it composed of all (.'bristian 
KocietieK who bold tlie common ]>rinciples of the Cbristiiin faith. This 
tnati.'^c is soiiii times accoinjianic d by a Reply to Nicollc, who had 
wiitieii a work in refutation of it. 7. ‘A IlLlory of the JioctrincB 
and AVorship of the .lews,' AmMcrdam, 17(i4, with a Supplcuiei.t 
publblied in 1700. 8. ‘ A Treatise on A! ystical Theology,’ com pc. ted 
on the occni-ion of the wi‘11 known controversy between l•V•neloll lu d 
Rossi ici. 

Jl’iSSlEU, ANTOINE LAURENT DE, im c*mjnciiiEreiicli botnuist, 
wa.^ bom at I-yon in 1748. and arrived at I'aris in 17iinfcir tlic;purpo.*r 
of conj]ilc ting bib education as a medical ])ractitioiic!r. jle was then 
jibiCLcl under the care of Ids uncle, Rcniard dc diiBs.icui, at. that lime 
one of the dt monhtratc.MH of botuny in the Jnrdin du Rni, a man 
possi-hhing a profound knowledge* of plants,, and who probably gave 
Ids m pbi;w tbo first intcrc^tt in the scieuco which be subsequently 
illusirnted with so much snccrc^ss. In the year 177t). bis inedicai studicr 
having been eoinidetc-d, be; took tbe degree of Dcjctor of Medicine;, on 
wliic'b oc'casioii the; title of bi.s tbesis was, ‘An meonomiam vitahni 
infer et vegi tab m aiiftlogia,’ a suhjeet wbicli suilicieiitly mark.^ tin- 
turn bia r.tudii s bad ahvaily taken. In tbr same year bo w’us non.i 
iiatc d hcdiinicid flemon.stratin* in the tiardin du Roi, ns a sub.^liluli- 
for Li'inonnicT, wliuse duties as chief ]>hybiciau le» tlio king ]ire veme*il 
bis c*x(;cutiiig that lillice in person. Thus at the csirly age of twenty 
two yc'iii's •luut'ieu ibuiid himself under the* ncfcessity cd' undcM iiiking 
the eluiy of teaching stmleiit.s Ibe i Fsential ebaraete.Ts of tlie* ]»lanl!- 
cullivalcd in Lbi* Rari.*e fjaieien — iita!«k for Avbierli f;x])eiie-nre* in detail.- 
anti ])raclicii] km^wRelgo witc* re*quired, ratbe.r tliaii that geiii ral 
aie|uidnt-aiicc with botuny wldcli, a young man ju^t re h asul from hi.-, 
medical currieuliiin 111 ight be* cx]K'Ctetl to jios.'^ess. ’I’l.is ohliged bim 
to sliiely one* day the subjects te> be di.-moii.*-lrnled Ibo m-xt, and te» 
occupy ldnise*lf iiicessanlly with aecjidrlng a coiTce*t priicliral ncejuainl- 
aiie:e- with jilant.'e. At Hiat film* the collection of plants in the .Inreliii 
du Roi was nviniif;tel according to the method of Touinefori; but 
silently aftenwaiihs it be caiiM* iieeeisiary to rcariaugi* it. Of thi.s e>p]K»r- 
tmdty «lu.--suu Imk advaiitagc ; lie eire W’ up a lucimdr upon a m \v 
iiM-ihe <1 of arvaiu'e menil, wldcli was read before the Aeradi-iuy e-f 
tSc'h nc'i .*4, ami alte;! winds c.'irrieil into eili ct in llie;.ardeiu The* idia 
of this iiiethoel was iimhiv.hti dly taken Jre ni a e la.^.-ifie iition e.f tin* 
]ilai:ls in Ihe lioyal ( •ai di n of ’l iiaiK'n, c.\e t-uli d unele r the elireetion 
of hi.-! uncle;: but it was difunvnt in mucli of llie e!c;tails, ai.ii wa;- 
prej and witlioiit e-oiisuJtatieni with Rcinaiel do .lus.'-ieii, wlje» intact 
was at that time* old, nearly bliml, ill, ami incapable of taking part in 
any n.en.tal e xei tion, I’n vicn.' ]y to lids, yoin g 1 M* .Inst-iou Jiad bliidii tl 
tin* 1 atiiral onUi* Tiauwrt Iwaf with so n uch alti iititm, that be* math* 
it the .^iibjei t of a cni.imndexitje M to the Academy of e inire «, in 
v^b( se; ‘ 'rian f action ,s’ it wa.'i ])rint‘ eh Jn afti r yc’ar.s be ufciI In say* 
that ii was the* coni] »oi-i lion of thi,^ im iiudr which had oie ncd lohs cy 
to llie real ])rineiplc.s of botaidcal cla.?.>iricaLie>n and made idm a 
Ijotiinist. Jt i.^ here that in fnuiid the lirst distinct trace of lbe'.--c 
c-b .'ir ideas ei-iici rning tin* iclatiw; inqioitaiico and Fiihordimitieiii of 
chill ac’te rs which the; aiitliui* suhseqiie ntJy ajiplinl to the whole; veget 
able kingdetin. In reality the re is no natural onlcr of ]ilaiil.*; altoge ther 
so we ll .’■iiileal for lids piir]iofcf‘ astbat wideb Lappineel to be selecte'd. 

Eroiii this time. Hint i-s from the* year J 77*1 to l7Mh l>i' dnsKini 
was cenislanlly oeaupiiil in dm onstrating to Ids ela.*5s of botany ; nml 
a.s bis iiew' metbenl wa.*^ thus biouglit piT| eliiaily before bim, with all 
its advantages and ditadviintages in iunctice, lie; w'a.s able to alti;r aial 
iiiij»vove* it yearly. 'Jin* eiistinetieins of ge uerii, their inutual re.-lalioit, 
the natural scqiimce of liks ouk-rs, and in adelition all that was writte ii 
by other botanists during this perioel, be'eaine so familiar te» him, that 
his sem I’tcoiels Ids liavir.g actually eommcnccil Ids groat work, the 
* Ck'ncra I’lnniarnm,' in 17^^, withi.ut Imving ]»rf pared more than the* 
commdie e^n.ent of the maiiiiscii]*! ; and he adds that be was seldom, 
duiing tin: printing, above two sheets in advance of the com]'osiloi> : 
a very remark:. blu circumsliuici*, if the extreme atte jitieiii to clearmfs 
anel nrrangcii ent conspieuous in this work are; boiiu* in mind. It is 
liowever always to be re nuintcTed that in theisc days botany was Vf'iy* 
dillt icnt tei wliat it now is, several tLuUfctind genera being now inclmU-d 
ill general works wldeli were unknown tei ilussieu. 

This extraordinary work made itsw.ny .-Jowly. At the tin e of it.s 
apj'i'iiraiieo the grt*iiter part of botanists were* full of zeal and prejmiice.; 
in favour of the* sexual system of Lini tens ; an idea pre vailed that 
botany waK ii.ire-ly tiie mt of distiiigukliiug e ne thing from niiotber; 
and iiioreovir the* ]>olitica] state* of Europe wn.-* most iiiiluvourubJe t.i 
scicutilie* iiivi'sligatioi.H. As truuepiillity wa.s restored in France tbo 
work of tlussii'u began to bo studied, and being studied it soon beenmt* 
the text-book of all the botanists of reputatJoxi in that country. Rut 
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ill the otluT natione of Europe it was otherwise. lu Euglatul, when 
Dr. Robert Brown published his * 1'rodronius Florae Novas l{ollaiiilia.V 
in 1810, upon the sj’atem of Jussieu, there probably were not more 
than two or three other botanists iii this country who could understand 
or make use of it ; ai.d it was not till after the year 1820 that it became 
much known amon^’: us. 

In his ‘ Genera riautaruui/ Jussieu divided the vcgetoblo kingdoni 
into classes, Rubclasscs, orders, and gimera, not according to certain 
arbitral^ distinctions, but by taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances which he was acquainted with iu their iiiatiuer of growth and 
degree of development. Those which he regarded ns the least 
perfectly organised species he stationed at the one end of his sysictn, 
and, proceeding upon the principle of contitiuulJy grouiutig together 
those plants whicli resemble each other more than they resemble any- 
thing else, ho gradually arrived at the highest forms of veg«;table life 
through a long series of intermediate gradations, lii di termluiiig the 
relative dignity of his orders, he apsunicd iliat those spcicies are least 
perfectly organised which have no cotyledon or rudimoiitary leaf in 
their oiiihryo ; that next in degree, but higher than those, are such as 
have one cotyledon ; and that highest of all ere those whose seeds have 
two cotyledons : hence his classes Acotyledous, Moiiocot 3 dedoiis, and 
Dicotyledons. In arriving at this conclusion ho was jiistilicd by the 
fact that to tho highest class belong the lofty tre s of the forest, with 
all their intricate apparatus of trunks, and arms, aud branches ; to 
tho middle tho sim]ilc-Hteiiimcd ])ulms, lilies, and grasses; and to the 
lowest such forms of veg*?tatiou as A’liw///, liclums, aud sea-weeds. 

lu determining the subordination of the genera assembled under 
each of these classes Jussieu was iuilueuced by other cousiderations. 
lie regarded those ilicotylcdonous genera which have no corolla sis 
lower than such as possess that organ, uuil ariioiig those which have 
it the adhesion of tins parts of the corolla into a tube was looked upon 
as an indication of a stnicture inferior to the total separation of the 
] totals : this gave him for his great dicotyli;donous class ilii% KiibclasseH 
ApefaUrj MtmopetaUi\ and Pulypetahr, in addition to which he fornu'd 
another subclass, called Oiclincs irrcffu/iUT^f out of sucli dicotyledonous 
plants as have the sexes separated, which he considered an irreguhirit}’ 
of organisation. As a last iiiethod of division Jiissjou applied to 
Monocotyledons and all the subclasses of Dicotyledons a ]triuciple of 
analysis dependent upon tho situation of the stamens, calling them 
‘hypogynoufl’ ii'the stamens originate clear i»f both calyx and ovary; 
‘ perigyuous * if they grow fr«im the calyx or corolla ; and ‘ epigyiious ’ 
if their ii|>parent origin is in the apex of the ovary, 'riiore seems to 
have been no other reasoii for this than that such a '*triple;c stamiiiis 
hiins '* wa.^ foumi to exist. Tho result of all these distinctions was 
the following scheme, under which were arranged all tho natural 
orders kuuw'Ji to tho author : — 
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In the state of science when this system was promulgated its 
oxcelleuco w'oa most remarkable. Its faults arc the artificial nature of 
all the divisions except those which are primary, the dililculty in many 
ca^os of determining to which of them a given plant belongs, and the 
iiumoroiiH exceptions to which they are all subject, which may be 
owing to their being mere structural and nob pL^^siological distinctions. 
They have accordingly been much criticised, cspocially of hito 3 'ears, 
and every original \vrit<T attempts to improve them, with various 
success. But, to uso the words of Lis bod, to whose sentiineiitH it is 
impossible for any botanist to refuse his assent, ** What is it that is 
most admired in this work ? not su much the syhtematical key, which 
lius been so often attacked aud abandoned by modem writers, as the 
admirable sagacity which regulated all the details. It is the neatness 
of the characters, the happy cmplo^^meut of such as had been pre- 
viously neglected, and the correct estimate of their value, the pro- 
digality with which notes full of deep knowledge and fruitful iu new 
ideas are dispersed throughout the wi>rk, the endless questions and 
doubts, which show how much the author ha^l meditated upon his 
subject, and that he was among the ilrst to regivt the si&criiices ho was 
compelled to make to the uecessity of a B^'stematical arraiigeinent ; 
and finally*, that instinct, so true to natural alllnities, which so often 
made him suspect the truth when he could nut establish il.'* 

No doubt JuBsieu was largely indebted to our couutrymau Ray, 
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whose name however does not aiqtear among his introductory remarks; 
no doubt he was also assisted most essentially by Tournofort, LiunieuB, 
and otlier systematical writers ; but we are not on that account to 
withhold from him one particle of that merit which his coimtr|rmen 
eagerly claim for him. Kay could not apply his own principles; 
Toumefort and Liuuteus were mere system-makers, .who did not 
understand^ tho principles of philosophical classification ; but Jussieu 
had the philosophy of the one, tho s^'stomatical abilities of the others, 
and the jieculiar skill of combining them into a consistent whola His 
* Genera Plautarum * is now obsolete : for what has since been done 
towards giving a more pliilosojihic character to the stud}* of systematic 
l)ota]i 3 ' we refer to the article Botany, in the NATUllAli lIlSTonT 
Division of the ENtsusir (?rcT.o(M:i)iA. 


Ill 1770, when tho * Genera l*laiitarum* was published, tho political 
state of France, which put au end to peaceful occupatiouM, and turued 
the public from all thoughts of botauy, disturbed tlic tranquil tenor 
of tlie course of .lussiuii, and comi.ellcd him to miiiglo iu the busy 
scenes of ])ublio life. Iu 1700 ho was named iiuMubor of tlie munici- 
pality of l‘aris, and in this clinractov was chargi‘d with tlio direction 
of the hoajiiials aud cliarities of that city, w'hich he continued to 
exercise till 1702. Iu 1703 the Jardin du Koi was re-orgauised under 
the new iiariKi of Jardin dcs l^lautos; all the persons charged with tho 
duty of ]mblic instnictioii w'cre elevated to the rank of profussors, aud 
Do JiiHsien, who had beiMi jiravicuialy Botanical Demonstrator, became 
Brofosstir of Uund Botiiii 3 \ lie afterwards became director and 
treasurer of the Museum of Natural History, and racommenced, iu 
1 802, his botanical writings, chiefly in tho form of luomoirs upon his 
own natural orders of ]ilaiits. These, utnountiiig in number to fifteen, 
were continued iu the *Auuales du Miisoiim' till 1820, after which 
time Do Jussieu became dead to science. He was theu seventy -two, 
with a sight so feeble that it might almost have been callt>d blindness, 
and he was no longer able to do more tliiiii profit by the observations 
of others. Never tliehids, he employed hiiiistdf between his eighty-third 
aiitl (dglity-oighth year in dictating a new edition of his * lutroduciiu 
ill llistori un IMantarnni.* This work was published after his deuth ; 
it is written iu tdegant Batin, and is a reuiarkablu proof of tho vigour 
of his intellect eviui at this advanced agt^ He ap]»cars to have been 
much loved by his family and greatly ivR])ected by his friends, liis 
nine nit}' of character was sucli that he was never iii any oue of his 
writings betrayed into a singlo word of harsliiioBS towards hiu con- 
tt;mporaries. Ho died, after a short illness, on the l.'ith of September 
1830. 


Aduikn pf. JussrFV, bis son, born at Paris on tlio 23rd of December 
171^7, was cducaiftd for the medical profosHion, but devoted liimMelf to 
the study which had rondortid his father famous, and became his siic- 
cesMor in his chair of botany, and tho inlicritor of his virtue and 
talents. Adrien do tIuRsiou wrote no great work, but his com muni- 
cuiions to Bciuutifio journals, Tiionographs, scientific biograjihies, &g., 
wore very uumcrou<<. Among the more im]>ortaiit of his writings may 
be named Ids * Do Uphorbiiiceurum goiicribiis,’ Ac., 1824; 'Surlcs 
Plantes du (Jhili;* tho ‘Flora Basiliai Meridioiialis,* written in con- 
junct ion with M. Auguste dc Saini-Hilaire ; his contribution to tlie 
‘(Jours .Flcinoiitairo d'Histoire Naturello* of M. MiluodOd wards, Ac. 
M. Adrien dc; Jussieu w'lis chosen in J831 a irioiiibur of tlio AcN'iddmie 
dc-H ScicMictcM, of whicrh he was prosident IJio 3'oar of Jiis death. He 
died on the 2!itli of June ]8r*3. 

JlTSTlMA'NrS, FLA'VIUS, born near Sardica in Mmiia in 482 or 
•iS3 of obscure parents, was iiujihew by his mother's side to Justinus, 
aflciwards emperor. 'J'hc olevsiliozi of his uncle to the imperial Ihrono 
iu ^18 dccidc;d tin; fortune of Jiisiiuiau, who, having been educated at 
CoiiBtautinojilc, had given proofs of considerable capacity aud appli- 
cation. Justinus was igiioraut and old, and tlie advice aud exertions 
of his nephew were of great service to him during the nine years of his 
reign. I.Jo adopted Jiistiniim as liia colleague, aud lastly, a few mouths 
beluro his death, fc*eliiig that his end was ujipruaching, ho crowned 
him in presence of tho x^a^triundi aud seiiutorri, and made over tho 
imperial authority to him, in April 527. Justinian was th(‘U in his 
forty- fifth year, aud he reigned above thirty-eight years, till November 
5(i5, when ho died. His long reign forms a remarkable exiooh in the 
history of the world. Although himself unwarliko, yet by moans of 
his able generals, Belisarius and .Nurses, he completely defeated the 
Vandals aud the Goths, and ro-united Italy aud Africa to tho empire. 
J ustiuiau was the last ompcTor cif Constontiuople who, by his dominion 
over the whole of Itoly, r«-iinited in some lueusure the two principal 
portions of tho ancient onipiru of tho Ciosars. (Ju the side of the east 
tho arms of Justinian repelled the inroads of Khosroes, and conquered 
Colchis; and the Negus or King of Abyssinia entered into an ulliancu 
with him. On the Duuubiaa frontier the Gepidai, Lougobards, Bui* 
gariiius, and other hordes, wore either kept in check or repulsed, 
[Biillsarii s.] Thu wars of Justiniau's reign are related by Procopius 
and Agatliias. 

Ju^^tiuiun must be viewed also as au aclmluistrator and legislator of 
his vast empire. In the first capacity he did some good and much 
iiurni. He was both xirofuse aud penurious; personally inclined to 
justice, lie oftmi overlooked througli weakness tho iujustico of sub- 
altcniH ; he cistablishcd monopolies of certain branches of industry and 
commerce, and increased the taxes.- But he iutrodiiced the rearing of 
silkworms into Euroxie; aud the numerous edifices he raised, the 
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ns lirt rcpninif] ni’ lii:j lov« for tin.* aitn, riucl Iiih 

Ufty for thf Hf?r;iiri^v wi-lfiiro of hin doiiiiniouH. J*rof!opi«s, 


towns 

anxiety for the Hw-uri^y 
•l)e Domini .iiiHtiiiiiiui,’ Kive** »i nutico of tlio towiiH, toiDploH 

(St. Kopl;iri umoji^' tliv rei^t), convontH, bri^ifres, ruadH, walln, and forti- 
ficaticiiia coiiMtructe<I or repaijod under lii8 reiKH. The hsiiie VrocopiiiK 
liuwiiver wrote ii beciot hiwtory (* Aiimlota ') of the court and reign of 
Justinian and hi.i wife 'J'lif’odora, liotb of wbotn lie ]>aints in tlie darkI:i^t 
coloui'H. Tht;odorii iiidcu<l was an unprincipled woman, with sotne 
ahjlities, who exercised till her death in .04 b a great inHuence over the 
mind of .liistiiiiaii, and many ueU of oppression and cruelty were 
couiuiitted by her order; but yet tbo * Auecdota * of l*rofo|iiuH cannot 
be implicitly trunied, oh many of bis charges are evidently misrepru- 
reiitatious or inalignaut exaggerations. 



CUiin fii .liistiniaii. 
milUli MiiHriiiii. Actual hizc. 

JiiNtiiiiau was easy of acccfis, patient of hearing', courteous and 
uflable in discourse, and porfret master of his temper, in tlic eon- 
spiracles against his authority and person lie often showed both justice 
and cJomoucy. ife excelled in tlio jirivato virtues of chastity and 
toiiiperaiiee ; his iiicuIh were short and frugal: on Holeinii fasts ho 
contented biuiHelf with water and vegetables, and hr* freque]itl3* passed 
two flays and as many nights without tasting any food. Ilo allowed 
himself little time for sh!i‘]i, and was alw.'iys np hoforo the lunrning 
light. Ills restless application to hii.<-iiieKH and to ptnd\'. as well as 
the extent of his It'amiiig, have been attested oven by bis enemies 
(‘Aneedota,’ c. H, Di). Hu was or ]irofes.sed to be a poet and ]ibilo- 
soplicr, a lawyer mid theudogian. a liiiiHieiaii and arcliitoci ; but tlio 
brightest oriiaiiieiit of liis reign is the c<iin) illation of Itonmii law, 
whicli him iiiuiiortalirted hiif iiaine. The first coiiipilalion of the most 
useful laws, or * coiiHtibntioiiH/ which had been promulgated by the 
predecessors of .luHtiiiian from Hadrian to liis own time, was published 
iu April (iilU. A revised code, divided into twelve books. >vaK issued 
ill December (>84, under the title of the ' Coilex .Instiiiiaiiens repetitm 
jirielefdioiiiM,' ;ui<l thencefortli had the forci; of law. In the year follow- 
ing the publication of tlu' first edition of his (..'ode, .lust iiiiaii undertook 
the much givatcr and inon! important work of ('xtracting tli(% sjiirit of 
jiirispriidcii(*e from the d(‘cisions and conjeoiimm, the questions and 
diKputationsi of the Homan civilians. Their Ineubratinns bad in the 
course of (‘eiituries filled a vast number of volumes, but Treboiiius 
and his sixteen aHsociates, to whom «l iistlnian eiiiruHted the conitiibHioii, 
coinplcitud their tui-k in three 3 vars. 'fhe work was styled ‘Digesta,* 
mid also ‘ Paiidectie ' ('ntiibrueiiig all '),aud W'as published in December 
fi88. It was dcclaied by the emperor that it slioiild liave Die force f»f 
law all over the einpin', and Hlmnld Hiipersede all the tt'xl hooks f»f (he 
old jurists, which in future were to he of no iiulhoi-i( 3 '. The ‘ fdgesta* 
is divided into Iiit 3 ' hooks, eaeh boiik being also divided into titles, and 
suhdiviiled into sections. W'hile the ‘ Digest * was being compiled, 
•lustinian oommissioned 'JVehoiiius and two other civil i.aii8 to make an 
nbrirlgeinont of the first principles of the law, I'or the nsc of young stu- 
dents. This now work being completed, was piihlished under the name 
of * Jnstitutiuiies' about a mouth before the iip]>caranco of the ‘ Digest.’ 
Hesidns tlieso Ibrco conqnlatioiis, the * (‘ode,’ tli<^ * Institutes,* and the 
‘Digest,* Justinian, after the jiublicatioii of the second edition of his 
‘ (yode,* continued to issue new laws, or euiistitiitioiis, chictly in Greek, 
upon particular ocensiouH, whiidi wore collected and luiblished togothm* 
after his death under the iiaiiio of Novic, tir Coiistitutiones Novclke, 
or Aiithcntiem. The Novella* arc divided into P (.’ollatinnes and 
1(18 ( 'onstitiitioiies, or, as tliev* are now »ifteii called, Novels. The 
Novella*, together with thirteen edicts of .lu.stiiiiaii, nuikc up the 
fourth part of his legislation. 

Unfortunately Justinian's love of theologieal controvers3' led him to 
Interfere with the coiiboiences of his subjects, and liis penal «nactm(*Dts 
against Jews and heretics dis(day a spirit of tiiiscliiovous intolerance 
which has ever since alVorded a dniigcrous authority for rt*ligio\is ]»or- 
accution. Jiistinian died, at eight3^*thrco years of age, on the 14th of 
November 565, leaving no children, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
JustiiiiiB II. 

JUSTIN JANUS TL, son of Constantino IIL, a lineal descendant of 
the Nniporor Heraclius, succeeded his father on tho throne of C*on- 
stantinople in 685. His reign, which lasted ten 3'car8, wns marked 
chiefly by wars with the Saracens, and 1*3' tlic exactions ana oppres- 
siouB of his miiiistera At last his gonoml Leontius ilrove him from 
the throne, had his nose out ofl^ suid banished him to the Crimea in 
695. Leontius however WOB booh after deposed himself and banished 
by TiberiuB Apsimerus, who reigned for seven years. Meantime 
Justinian had escaped fmm the Crimea, and married the daughter of 
the Kakan, or king of the Gazari, a tribe of Turks ; and ho after- 
wards, with the assiatauce of tho Hulgarions, entered C’onstautinople, 
and put to a cruel death both Leontius and Tiberius, with many 
othera. Ho ordered also many of tho jiriucipal people of Ivaveuiia to 


I bn put to death. At last Ju^inian w.ib dethroned and killed by 
• Hhilippicus liardaties in 71 L 

i JUS'rrNM'S, the bistorJiiu, is supposod to have lived under Anin- 
j nimiM J'iiiH, as it wouhl appear from the preface to his lIi.story, which 
! he addrcsflcH to Dud emperor. The passage in which the emperor's 
! name occurs is found in the older editions, but its authenticity L 
; disputed. Nothing cb-ic L known of his personal history. Ht» cuiu- 
' piled an abridgement or epitome of the Universal Hbtory of Trogus 
I’oinpfdiiM, who lived in the time of AugustiiH, and which consisted of 
forty-four volumes, as Justin tells us in his preface. The work of 
'JVoguM is uuff*rtuiiati;l3' los*t, except tho prologi or heads of contents 
of each book, from W'h id i it appears that JiiRtinus has been at times 
a careless abhreviator, having entirely omitted several interesting 
subjects w'hich were treated by Trogus, such as in book i., tho account 
of the .jEoliati and Ionian cities in Asia, of the origin of the Tusci or 
Ktrusci in Ital3', and of the cities of Egypt. Another charge again.st 
■luhtiniiK is the confused order in whicli he Iulh narrated events, hut 
this fault may be a^'.cribud to the text of Trogus. liuuk 1. treats of 
the AsHyriaiiH from NimiH to Siirdanapalus, and of the Medians, 
Jiydiaiis, and 1 Vivians to Darius Jl3'st:u«]>('S. The next five books arc 
occupied by the history of the Greek uri*l Persian wars ; but by far 
the largest part of the work, from b(*ok vii. ti> book xvii. iucliisive, is 
engrossed by the history of ilje Macedonian kingdom and empire, 
before ami after Alextiudcr. Hooks xviii. to xxiii. treat of Carihagu 
and Sicily ; books xxiv. to xl. treat of Greecro, Macedonia, Asia, and 
Egypt, under tho successors of Alexander down to the Homan con- 
quest; books xll. and xlli. treat of the PaHhitius; book xliii. treats 
of the origin of Jhuiiu and of Massilia (Marseille); and tho last book 
is upon the histor3' of Spain. Hook xxxvi., in which tho author 
speaks of the Jews, has been eonimented u]>oii b3' J. J. Scluidt, iti 
his ‘ ilistorifc Jiidaicie ex Gentiliiim Scriptis (’ollectac,' bvo, Frank- 
furt, iTCK). Aiiiong the best of tho nuincTons eiiiiions of Jusliiiiis 
may be nienlioiifd that )*y Abr. Gronovius, with variorum notes and 
disHri'tiitions, 171‘J, ivpriuted in 17(10 ; that of .1. G. Grievius, Leyden, 
l(iiS8 ; that of the iiipoiitiuu Sueiet3', L'^Ui^; that of Wetzel, LSUh ; 
and that of h riiUelier, lMi7. 

JLS'rrN UiS, cciiiinionly calh'd .lUS'l’I N, M AHT Vli, one of tiic 
early fail I ers of the (’hristiaii chureh, w'a.i born near Die end of 1 he 
Ist, or eurl3' in the Lhid ci'iitiny, in Pah-Htim*, at a place then ealh'd 
Neapolis, a new city, as may be iub rred from its iianu*, whieh had 
arisen upon the site of nr near the aiieieiit town of Sieheni, i>f which we 
1‘ead hi Die Old Testament. Dis fatiier was a (h'eik. .lust in was 
carefuil3' instructed in the learning of Dio Grecian .schools of philo* 
Boph3% ill the course of his studies visiting ALexandria, then a ccle- 
bnded seat of le: I riling ; ami travelling much in Fgyi*^- With a mind 
deepl 3* imbued with the ilaiouie philosophy, lie became sensible to 
the truth and beauty of Ghristianity, and iiiadt: a public profession 
that bo reeeived it as divine truth. *rhis w'as about tho year I'i'J. 

1 Hiring the remainder of his life Justin eontiniied in the profession 
of Christianit3% aiitl i.s ciistinguisheil among tho father.-^ of the ehureh 
by the apologies anrl fh lojices which ho published. Jlis liivl ajiology 
for Chrisii;ruit3’ was aiiilrossod fo the emperor Antoninus, at ii lime 
when tile Ciiristiaiis were siill'eriiig rather from popular fury than from 
the hearing upon thciii of the regular authority of the state, and it 
prevailed so far ns to obtain for them iH>nie favoiiralih; ciiiieessioiis 
from Die eiiipciMr. liis Becoiiii i';)olog3' was aildre.ssed to the sue- 
cessor of Anioiiiiius, Marciis Aurelius, on occasion of several ('hristiaiis 
having been put to death for their f.uth. Itotli tliesc ni>o1ogi(*s are 
extant; us warll as another work of Justins, which is a dialogue with 
Tiypln*, a learned Jew, in defence of (’hristianity'. Of the geiiuino- 
tie.s.s of these woi'ks there is little doubt. There is also another work 
of his ‘On the Lnity' and Sovereignty of (jod ; * but great susjiicioiis 
are ciitf i taiued of tlie genuineness of some otlnr writings which have 
been attributed to him. 

We have now to iv late liis end. The usual ]>lacc of his residence 
was Horne, where, in or about 1(J5, lie was put to death a martyr to 
(?hri>tiaii truth : he is said to have been first scourged and then 
beheaded. It was eminently as a martyr or witue.-s that he piifTen'd ; 
fur he ijiight have savoil liis life had he consented to join in a sacrifice 
to the heathc*!! deities. Hence with his iiauie lias deHcended tho 
addition of Tho Martyr, a distim^tiou which in a later age was given 
to Peter, one of the Proteshiiit sullercrs for the truth. 

‘The Dialogue witli Tryphi> * was edited by Dr. Samuel Jebb, and 
the * Apologies ’ by Dr. Cliarlcs A.shton, two learned Englishmen of 
tho last century. Among the beat editioua of the whole works of 
UBtiu may bo named the editio }>riiiceps of the collected works of 
.Stephens, folio, 1551; that of Oberthiir, 2 vols. bvo, 1777; and 
especially that of Otto, 2 vols. 8vo, Jenit, 1842-44. There are English 
truuBlations of the Apologies by William Heeve, M..\.., 2 vols. bvo, 
IbUU ; and of the Djalopie by Heniy Hrown, M.A., 3755. 

jrSTPNUS I., by birth a peasant of Ducia, in his youth enlisted 
in the guards of the emperor J^eo 1. Under that and tho two follow- 
ing reigii.M Justin distiiiguirtheil himself by bis military services, and 
gradually' attained the rank of tribune, count, general, and lastly the 
comuiand of the guards, which he held when the emperor AnaBtasiuB 
died, A.D. 518. lie whb then proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, being 
sixty-eight years of age, and the clergy and people approved the choice. 
Juslinus, being himself uninformed in civil ufiali'S, relied for the 
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{leFptttch of tlio official biiBincss of state on the qux.’«tor I’rocliw, a 
taitliful servant, who was also the frieiul tif JiistiTiian, tliistiu's nephew, 
Avho himself^ hatl acquired a gicat ascendancy ov**r his uncle. Ily Ju-i- 
tinian's advice a ivconciliatiou was ell -ctc.l between the Greek ami 
tiu* Uoinau ohiirches in The murder of Yitulianus, who had 

bi'cn raised to the GOu.suUhip, but who, having excited the susjucion 
and jealousy of the court, was staldied at a banqn.it, casts a dark shade 
upon the character of both Justin and Jufitiuian. In other respects 
Justin is represented by the historians as honest and equitable, though 
rude and distrustful. After a reign of nine year.^, being affiicted by 
;>M jiiL'urablo wouud, and having become weak in body and mind, 
Justin abdicated in ffivour of his nepliew, and died soon after, in 5^7. 



Coiu of Jnstinns I. cir II. 

Pii ilisli Aetn;il si/e. 

JIISTINUS II., nqihcw of Justinian I., by liU mother Vigihintiii, 
Avas raised tt» t\w tliroiie the senators and the guards imuiediatcly 
lift'*!’ tiitt death of liis uncle, on the lath tif* November fiGTi. Soon 
after roiiiplaiiits reached (. Constant iiioplo from the Uoiiians agaiiiHt 
N'arses the cfuiqucror of the Goths, and exarch of iLiivomm, whose 
groat qualiti(?H were stained with avarice, and avIiohc govcrninoiit had 
become nnpopular in Jtalv. A now oxarcli, Longinus, w’as appointt^l 
In siipcr-vdii Nurses, and the enqire.fs iSojihiu, Justins consort, added 
lo the letters of recal the iiiriultiu'-j ineiisage, that the eiiinich Narses 
shntild h ave to men the exci'cis<* of ariiiH and tlicMlignities of the state, 
and return to his proper place :unoiig the maidetis of the palace, where 
a didall shnuM ht* placed iTi his liaiivl. To this insult Narstj.s is Haul 
t » liave replitid, “ I will spin hor such a ihreatl as .slie. will not easily 
unravel;'* ami he is .«riid to have invited tiei l.ongohard'^, aiiil their 
biiiL' Allidin, t'> i!ivad(< Itsdy. However Ihi.s may b*, Alhoin invaded 
Italy by the tlulian Al}>rt in o'iS, mid in a !'■ \v years all .\orth Italy was 
lost to the Myy.atitine empepir. The proviiicis of Asia wore liko.virc? 
oveiTim l)y the I'eisians. Inieru-d <lisc.oiiteiit pri'vailod in the capital 
and provinces, owing tfi the inal vcM'sations of the governors and niagis- 
Irat-. rt, and Jn^tin himself, deprived hy infirmity of the uso of his feet, 
and coll fiiioil to tlio palace, was nut aide to reproi-s abii.s.'': and infii'«o 
vigour into ilm udmini'^tratioii. Feeling at lest, his ini)»otonee, lie 
resolved on abdieating the crown, and as he had no son, he chose 
’I'ilK'rius, the captain of his guards, as his successor. The conduct of 
Til leiius fully jii'-.lilicd Justin’s discernment. Jiislin lived four years 
after his abdication in (|uitit retirement, and died in the year h78, 

JtrVliNAL. Of the piTfioiial bisloiy of tl/is great poet scarcely 
anything iqipears tt» bo certainly known. Jlis name is variously written, 
lieeius, or JJecinius, Junius Juvenalis. Jlis birthplace, on no very 
-sure ground, is Hfid to have biam Aquiuum, a \'olscjau town ; and he 


is said to have been born some where about a.d. 40, under Caligula, 
and to hnvo died, turned of eighty, und<*r lladriaii. Ho was of obsenro 
extraction, being the grandson of an enfrarichiaed slave. Some of his 
biographers pay that \io followed the profession of a plea<lcr. He was 
intimate with the ]!oet Martial. (Martial, * Kp./ vii. 24, 21 ; xiL 18.) 
It doo-i not appear that, ho gained any reputation until the publication 
of his Satires, which was late in life, after ho was tiirnod sixty. Still 
later ho was sent in cotiiinaiid of a colu»rt of infantry to Egypt, wbora 
ho died frain vexation ami weariiioss of ihl^ houourablo exile, which 
it is said was inflicted uptui him as a punishinoiit for satirising a 
favourite of Hadrian under the person of Paris, the favourite actor of 
Domitiau : soo ‘Sat,,* vii. 8S, whei'e Paris is doaoribed as the bestowor 
of military patronage. 

The relative merits of Juvenrd andlloracn as satirists have boon 
warmly contestccL It is a question on whicli men will fi»rin opposite 
opinions, as tlieir toinpers are nioru fit to relish brilliancy and playful- 
ness, or earncrit iitid dignified declamation, .luvonal is said to have 
spent niuch time iti attendance in the schools of tlie riioturiuiaiis. anti 
the ellbct of thi'*, in an age not reiuarkablo for purity of ta^«to, may bo 
observed perhaps in a temiciicy to liyperbolicaL inflation, both of thought 
and »«tyle, whicli would soon betray a writer of less }iowur into tiin 
ridiculous. Frrmi this his wit, Cdtiimaud of language, ami force aud 
fulness of thought, completely preserve him ; still purha|is he would 
produce more rflbet if ilie effort to vlo hid utmost wero less ajiparout. 
Jbyden says, “Juvenal gives mo ns much pleasure as 1 can bear. He 
fully satisliiiH expoctiitioii ; ho treats his subject liotiio, HJs spleen is 
raised, and lie raises mine : 1 have the pleasiira of concern uiont in all 
1)0 says. Ho drives bis reader along with him, iuid when ho is at the 
end <if Ids way 1 willingly stop uith him. If lie went uxiotbor stage 
it would he too far, and turn delight into fatigue. Wlieii he gives over 
'tis a sign the sub joct is exhausted, and the wit of man can carry it 
no further, if a fault can justly he fouiiil in him, *tis that he is sonie- 
ti tiles too luxnriiint, too rcMlundant." J (is writings are adilros.^ed to 
the cncouni«j:ement of virfim no less tliaii to the chastisement of vice; 
iiiid parts of thoni have botni recoiiinieiided. by (.^iristiaii diviiios as 
aibiiiriible storelinu'^es of moral precepts. Still they lie open to the 
objection of tledceiidiiig so minutely intio the details of vice as to 
miiiidter food ns well as physic to the dopravod mind. To the scholar 
they are invaluable for the information which they supply coiiotTiiiiig 
jirivaU? life iiiiiong the Koiinins. *riie editions of Juvenal aro very 
uiinierouH ; that of Kiipcrti has dti I 'inglaml at least) nearly superseded 
others: it is attended by a copious body of explatiutory notes, which 
are much needed in reading this dilliciilt author. Later and very 
valuable editions are those of Webir, Weimar, 1825; and Hidnrich, 
Bonn, ISHP. Juvmul has been translated into English by Holiday, 
Jiryflexi (who bowover only translated live satires of thceilition which 
bears his name), Gilford, and Hodgson. *J'he Freiicli pro.su translation 
of Dusaulx is highly praised. [Duyiien; Gii-'kohd.] 

(PnrmiuTii to Ruporti's Juvr.nat ; IhMration to Drydeii’a JuvenuL 
J U\K NTIUS CELSGS. [i ,Vj.siis.] 
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K AEMrFFdl, KNGlCLr.ERT, Avell known as a botanist, and still 
mere i\n ii traveller, was born on the Kith of Scjitembor 1051 at 
Leingo, ill the j»rincipality of LijipedJotinoM, in (lermaiiy, Avhere his 
father was reetor of the church of St. Nicholas. Tie was sent succes- 
sively to the schools of llameln, Liineburg, Hamburg, and I.iubeclv, in 
all which he was distinguished by his rapid jirogress in tht^ aiicienl 
hiiigiiages, liistory, geography, and music. He was afterwards sent to 
the gyiimasium of Danzig, and he then .studied at the Univc5r.sity of 
(hacow in I'oland for three years, and at Kiiiiigsborg in iViissia for 
four yerir.s nions. At the Inst- men tiouod place ho applied himself 
clo.^ely to tlio study of physic and nutur:d history. I'Vom Pnis^ifi lie 
went to Sweilen, where the extent of his knowledge and his talents 
pri>oured liini ’cry advautagoous otfers on condition of settling at 
IJpsala; but his desire to see remote countries Icjd him to decline the 
profiosals, ami h-i solicite<l and obtained the, place of secretary to nii 
eiiibassy which was then going to Persia. *J’he embassy pas.«ed through 
Moscow', Ka^nn, and Astrakhan, wJiorc tliey embarked for Persia, and 
landed at Ni/abad, in Daglie.^^fan, on the Avestern shores of the Caspian 
Hen. WJdh^ they were waiting for their jia'^sports in tlio town of 
Hhnniaki, in Hhirvan, Kaempfer made an cxciiF.^^iou to the peninsula 
of Absheraii : he was the first naturalist who visited this remarkable 
spot, its wells of Naphtha and its cver-hurning fire, which ho described 
in his ‘ Amuonitates Exoiicfc.' In lG:k4 the embassy arrived at Lspahau, 
then the capital of Persia. The iiiformation which Kaempfer collected 
during n residence of two years at that jdace, respecting j*ersia and its i 
natural {irod actions, is embodied in Li-i ‘ Ammiiitatv's.' When the 
embassy lotiinud to Europe in 10*^5, Ivaenipr r entered ns surgeon 
into the service of the Dutch East India (..’DUijtany, and s*. rved in that 
capacity in the navy tlieu cruising in the IVrsian Gulf. After a long 
illness at Rendi-r Abassi, lie sailed for Ilutaviu in IGvO, mid in this 
passage visited mo.st of the countries on the western shores of Hin- 


dustan. A t natavla ho occu]>icd himself chiefly with the natural history 
of the islaml of tbiva. lu IGtiO he set out from Batavia on his voyage 
to .lafiati, OH physician lo the ombas.sy which the Dutch East India 
Gom}mtiy annually sent to the. flapanosc court. 1 1 e embarked in the 
vn*jsel which was to touch at the kingdom of Siam, and visitc^d Judia, 
or Jnthia, then the capital of that country. Ho remained at Nagasaki, 
in J a] tun, from Hoptember 1G90 lo November 1092, and during this 
time he accompanied two ombaHsiO'i to Yeddo. His observations on 
Siam and Japan aro given in his great work entitled ‘ The History of 
Japan,' iho original of which Jias never been }>iibljshed, bub a trans- 
’ lation Avas made from a copy in the po'^.scHriion <»f Sir Hans Sloano by 
J. Cl. Schcuchzer, and publisheil in England in 2 vols. folio, 1727. 
Kaomjifer rotiiriied from .lapau to Patavia, which he b;ft in 1093 for 
' Aiiisterdurn. In April 1G9-I lie took the degree of J>octur of Physic at 
. the Gnivci’rtity of Leyden, and in the th*'.-ies which he published on 
i that o^icu.'iion he showed tliut tin* Angus ScythicA, or Barornetz, a pit;- 
tended plunt-aiiirnnl, was iiuthiiig but a fiction; ho also describee 1 other 
. remarkable ohjccL.-:, anrl atiKuig them tlic electrical cel. On his return 
ti> his native placo his reputation soon procured him the honour of 
; being a|»jioiiit(‘d physician lo his sovcreigti, a circumstance which 
' brought hi III into extensiv;} practice. This however was a loss to 
Bcience. Of the various works which he desit'ucd to publish only his 
‘ Aiiifcuitates Exotiem ’ ajipcared during his lifetime (in 1712). His 
‘History of Japan,* iis already obs'uvod, appeared much later, and 
only in English, from which it was afterwards branslatcrl into German 
ainf French, lie died on the 2iid of Novt^nibcr 171G, bis health having 
be«ui much impaired by his travels and some (lomcstic calarnitios. 

KAIN, LI*;, IIENUI-LdHTS, a French actor, so often spoken of in 
the memoirs of i’rciiclj literature iu the niiddlo of the ISth century, 
that some account of him niuy be uscd'ul. He was bom in 1728, and 
died in 17 78. He was a protege of Voltaire, who observed the natural 
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■trength of hiii histrionic genius, and removed iiim from an humble ^ 17u5 he paiised to the degree of M.A., when he oommonoed a soriea of 
operative profesaiou. He acquired Ids chief celebrity in tljo characterB . private lectures on logic and metaphysics, physics and mathematicii, 
of Voltaire's plays - yet owing to a siiigiilur series of events, tiiat author I which ho ountinued to give for fifteen years, until he was invited in 
never saw him on’ the stage, lie was unable to make liis ddbut until . 1770 to fill the chiur of iho former scicu^, which he held until 1791, 
seventeen months after Voltaire's departure for Prussia in 1750, and ; when his declining strength compelled him to resign its arduous and 
on the author's return, after an absence from Paris of twonty-eight laborious duties. 

years, ho found the actor about to be buried. Louis XV. stiimfied the The skill and success with which Kant attackoc^ with hia able and 
reputation of Ijo Kaiu by saying, ** 11 m'a fait pleurer ; moi qui ne searching criticism, the specious but false pretensions of the existing 
plouro gu^re." Like the JODglish actor to whose name that of Lo Kain ' philosophy, gained him the name of the “ smasher,” or the destroyer '* 
bears a great rcsemblanco, he was small in person, and his success arose ; (der xcrinalmende), from those who pretended that he was more 
from his power of representing dt:ep fiaHsion and vehement emotion, skilful in destroying than in reconstructing a system. At the time 
The character of his acting was novel, and while it fascinated the when Kant first entered directly into the arena of philosophy, its 
audience, it did not at first satisfy the critics, who termed him * lo possesHion was disputed by a suficrficial eclecticism and uuuompro- 
Convulsionnaire.' lie was critical and iiccurato in costume, and i inising dogmatism on the one hand, and on the other by a bold 
attended minutely to its to]iicai and chronological applicability. I unlimited doubt whicli was cherished by the rafined and couscqueutial 

* KANE, SlU JIOISKIIT, M.JJ. Jtobert .iohn Kano was born in ' scepticism of JTuuio's writings. To ])ut an end to this state of 
1810 in the city of Dublin, where his father was a man uiactu ring | things, which was as dangerous to the trutlis of morality and religion 
chemist. Ho was educated fur the medical jirofessiou, and was \ as it was subversive of the legitimacy of knowlcrlge, was the object of 
atbiched at an early age to tlie Meath Hospital, of whicli he w'os j Kant's phiioao]>hical labours; anti for this jmrpose he sought to 
appointed the chemical clerk. He was ulterwurds Professor of expel both dogmatism and scepticism from the domain of philosoph}*. 
Chemistry to A potliecarir's* J Jail, Dublin ; and was elected a member Kant accordingly proceeded to an exam hiutioii of man's coguitivo 
of tlio Medico-Chirurgical (Society of Jiublin, and a corresponding faculty, in order to discover the laws and extent of its operation, 
member of tlie societies of l*hariiiacy and of Medical Chemistry of This investigation he designated the criticism of the jiure reason, and 
I’liris. In 1880 he obtained the prize offered by Dr. Graves for the held that the reason, as a pure faculty, must criticise not only itself, 
best essay on the Pathological Condition of iho Fluids in Typhus E^'ever. but also, as the highest activity of the human intellect, the suburdb 
In 1831 he published 'KleinoutHof Primtieal Pharmacy,’ 12mo, Dublin, nato faculties of sense and understanding. Kant understood by })ure 
a work iutcudod to convey to ibe medical student a knowledge of iho whatever is independent of exi>eriene6, as opposed to the empirical, 
]>riuciplcs upon which the more imj^orlant pharmaceutical operatiotiH which restB upon it. The pure, or whaittver iu kuowlcdge expresses 
are founded, and thus in fill up the space which existed between the the universal and necessary is it priori, that is, oiitecedenl to ex])e- 
dfltail of the procesHCH in ]>lianiiacopoeiu.s and the theoretical extdana- rience ; whereas all that is cuntingent or only comparatively general 
tiuiiH of their nature in systematic works. Having entered himself, ia a pu»itriorL The first requisite in ]>hiloso]ihy is a science which 
of Trinity College, Dublin, he obtained from it in 1832 his degree of ! may establish a possibility, and determine the principles and extent 
M.D., and ill the Hniiie year ]irojectud the ‘Dublin Journal of Medical i of Huch knowledge. Now it cannot be derived from €^xperil;lJCe, 
Science.’ lii 1838 Dr. Kune married Miss Ikiily, niece of Mr. Francis | which only shows uii object to us sm:h as it sL]ipcarB to be, without 
Hail}', the astronomer, and nuthoresH of *Thc Irish h^loni.' In 1841 declaiing that it must bo such as it is. All attempts to derive tlie 
he was olectiMl a Fellow of tlio Irish l/ollogo of Ph3'siciatiR, and iu the I uecei>sary from expi ricncc are unsuccessful, simply because they eon- 
same year imblished the first part of his * Klemi'iits of (’hcaaistiy.* | tradict the conseiouHiioBs wliich recognises an essential dillereiice 
The third part, couipleting the Work, was publbhed iu 1842. In 1844 | between necessary and contingent. Experience serves only us a 
Dr. Kune published a work on ‘The ludiistriuL Jlesourccs of Ireland/ : stimulus to awaken the faculties of pure cognition, so that afterwards, 
8vu, Dublin. This work conipnscs a ctuirse of publie lectures delivered I by rellectioii and abstraction (absoiidorung), we become specially 
before the lloyal Dublin Society at the coinnieiiceuieiit of 1844, and I coiisciouH of them. As then we arc undoubtedly iu posses-tion of 
published at the recpicst of that society. He was J'rofe.ssor of Natural ! such pure or d priori knowledge, of which it is impossible to [duix) 
Pbilounpby to the Koyal Dublin (Societj*, a situation which he rt».sigued j the origin in cx}>ei*ieuce, it munt liave its root in the jniro reason 
iu 1847, iu which year the lloyal Irish Academy (of which ho had been i itself, which, on the other hand, cannot be tbo grouud of the coiitiu- 
oleoied a uiemher in 1832 and one of the c:ouiic:il ill 1841 ) await led him ! gent and empirical; for the pure reason contains iiothiug but the 
the Ciiiiniiigham gold modal for some useful <li.scoverit‘.s in choiuistry. j formal or necessary principles of all kiiowh^dgtS whereas the objt^cta 
111 1845 he had hecii ciiiployiMl hy government, iu conjunction with | to wliich theso principles refer are given to the mind from without. 
I'rofcsHors Liudlcy and Taylor, in invistigatiiig the cause of and the • As an iiistaiiee ol* those universal and necessary [»riuciples, Kant 
uieaiiB of preventing the ]iotato distiiie thi ll ravaging Ireland. Their j uildiice.s the law of causation, the speimlatioiis of Jliimu upon wiiicli 
labours however were 111 iKucecH^^ful. i alfordod the occa:-riou of his philosophical investigations. lie observes 

Dr. Kam* in l84ti rcccivi d the lioiioiu* of knighthood froii: the lord- llmt tlie notion of a cause so mauilestl^' inqilies the iieecHsity of its 
lieiiicuaiit. and in tin* saiin* year lii^ reconmieiidiitions wen; cairied being connect-. <J with some ell'ect, iiiiil t‘iirorce.s so etroiigly the uni- 
out hy the lorniatioii o( the Itliisimm of Irish Industry, a collect ion of i versulity of this law, tlial it is totally inconsistent with the dt^rivatiou 
implements and iniiterialH for agricultural, mining, and iiianufacturiiig | of it from the repeated a-'^socialion of an effect with an iiiiteircdciit. 
operations, in J 848 *Sir llobert Kane pnbliHhed a jmniplilet cuiiitletl j 'i'ho next point which Kant iiolices in the ‘ In trod notion to i'ritio of 
‘The Large and Sinnll Farm GucMtiim considered in rt'gurd to the the l*iire Jleiisoii/ as of great importance for the ri-^ht apjircciatiou of 
}*reseiit Gircumstances ot Ireland/ 8vo, J>iiblin, in which he rcconi- his philusuphical pystoiii, i.s the uistiiictiou between analytical and 
mends the formation of siiiall farius. In 1849 he })ublished a second S3* u the ticid judgments. The former are those iu which the predicate 
edition of his * Kleiiieiits of I 'lioinistr3’, Thci.irelJcHl and IVactioal, is cuuuected with the subject by identity; the latter are doviiid of 
including the mo.sl recent Discoveries and Ap}dicatioiis of the Science all ideutit3' of the subject and predicate. Ai]al3'tical judgments may 
to Medicine and PhiirmiiC3’. to Agriculture and to Manufactures, be also teniied explanatory, the synthetical extending (crweiterung- 
illitstnibal by 230 \N ood-Cuis/ 8vo, Dublin. In this edition the whole Burlhi ile) jiidgiiieuts ; since in the former the predicate atlds nothing 
work has been carefully revised and corrected, many portions have to the notion of the subject, and only resolves the notion which 
been re-WTitten, and numerous ndditious have been made. It now forms the subject iuto its constituent and subordinate notions, W’liich 
forms a very thick volume, and is prebiilily the most exUmsivcIy useful ho w*ever involved arc roall3' coutaiued iu it, whereas in the latter a 
work of its kind liitherto published. In 1849 the three Queens now element is added b3’’ the predicate to those already contained iu 
Colleges of Cork, llelfaHt, iiikI Ga]wa3’ were o]ieued for ntudents, and in the subject, which was not previously understood iu it, and therefore 
1850 ihe Qiu*eii*.s University in Ireland wa^ instituted, of whicli the j would nut result from it by any analysis. For instance, the propo- 
iLree colleges then became incorporated meinhtu's. Tlicso colleges are * sitioii that all bodies arc extended is analytical ; but the itBscrtiou that 
formed upon liberal jiriueiples for Homan Catholics and J h.^senters os I all bodies are heavy is &3'utlieticiil. All the couclusioiiB of cxxiericiico 
well as fill* uiembei'ri of the Church of Kiiglaiul. fciir llobi'i't Ivaiie, who | arc synthetical. Kxpericxici; proves the poidsibility o( the synthesis of 
is a llomaii Gatholie, received the appointment of rresident of QuiouV , the predicate “heavy," with the subject “body;” for those two 
College, Cork. This college ivas opened on the 7th of November 1849, , noliuus, although neither is coutaiued in the other, are nevertheless 
when bir llobort Kuiie delivered the ‘ Iiiaiigural Address, 8vo, Dublin ; ■ parts of a whole, or of experience, which is itself a B3mtheticul coiii- 
aud on the ^ 25th of October 18;i0 he delivered an ‘Address at the j biiiation of its intuitions (anschauiiiigen), although they only belong 
I'ublic Distribution ol I'rizes,' 8vo, Dublin. j to each other contingently. 

KANP, IMM AN UKL, tlio author of the ‘Critical Philosophy/ and This contingent bond of union however is wholly wanting in syn- 
distiiiguishcd as well for the profundit3* of bis views as for the extent _ thetic judgmoiits d priorL For instance, in the position, “ whatever 
variety of his researches, w.is horn on the 22iid of April 1724 at ' happens has a cause," the notion of a cause is not contained in the 
Konigsl^rg in Prussia, where he died on ihi-. 12Lh of February 1804. • subject “ whatever happous,*’ and it indicates something very difiereut 
His native city, to which he was so attached that in a long life of , irom it. How then, and by what means, are wo enabled to say of 
nearly eighty ^yoars he never li-ft it long or for a great distance, was “ whatever happens ” something ab.'S'olutely difierent from it, and to 
the Bocne^of Kants literary activity. Kiluoated at its gymnasium, he ! recognise “ cause/' although not couiaiuL'd in it, as xiecosaarily belong- 
removod in 1748 to its uuivereity to attend the classes of ]»hilusophy, ' iiig to it ? What is that unknown principle (=:X) on which the under- 
mathematics, and theulog3\ Upon the coinjdetion of Ids academical ; standing relies, when of the subject A it finds a foreign predicate B, 
studies, Kant passed many years in thecapaeit3* of tutor, according to : and believes itself justified iu asserting their necessary connection ? It 
hu own confession with little satisfaction to himself, since the desire . cannot be experience, since in the above proposition the conception 
of acquirmg knowledge interfered with the duty of imiiarting it. In | of a cause is attaoheci to the subject, not merely generally, but uui- 
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veraftUy ami iiecoBaarily, Now all speculative a jirwri knowledge .. understaudiug, and its action is original ami necossary, nlnoo its 
ultimately rests upon suoli synthetic or extending judgmoiita; for j activity is inseparably bound up with tho jirimary images of space 
though the analytical arc highly important and requisite for science, j and time. Out of this schematism of notions and the judgments 
ptill their importance is mainly derived from their being indispensable • which arise from their combination, the grand principles which regn- 
to a wide and legitimate syiitliesiH, whereby alone a new acquisition ' late the operations of the understanding result. Those judgments are 
ill science can be made. 'J'lic proper problem therefore of the pure • either analytical or synthetical. The grand principle of the former, 
reason is contained in tho question- how are synthetic judgments d in which identity affords the coinieetiou between the subject and the 
•prif*ri possible ? predicate, is the principle of ooutnulictioii. 'i'ho mere absence how- 

^Yith a view to resolve this problem of tho pure reason Kant begins ever of contradiction w not sullieiont to legiiimate tlie object-matter 
with an exposition of the ironscondcuial elements of knowledge of any proposition, since there may easily be a syntlicsis of notions 
(transcendental clomeutarluhre). lly trauscendciital ha understood which is not grounded in objects, notwithstanding "that it is not iucon- 
original or primary, or whatever is determined c> in reference sistent to concciee. In synthetic juilgtiieiiLs, on the other hand, we 

not only to bunian cognition but alito to man’s collective activity, and go beyond tho notion which foriuH the subject, and we UHCribo to it a 
wliich consequently is the basis of the emjurical, or that which is predicate, tlie connection of which with the Hiibjucl iloes not appear 
determined d jiO&tcrioH, In short, all imre knowledge tnakes up the immediately from tho judgment itself. The possibility of this syu- 
tnuiscendcutal philosophy, and on it rest the authority and possibility thesis implies a medium on which it may rest, and this is tho unity of 
of cognition. Tiie elementarlehro is divided into the transcendental the synthesis in truth d priori, Tho fdllowing is tUo ultimate prin- 
sesthetic and tho trauscoiideiital logic, in the iormer Kant investigates ciplo of synthetic judgments All objects are subject to the neoos- 
tlio a priori elements of the lowest cognitive faculty — scusaiioii ; in sary conditions of tho syutln^tic unity of the multiple objects of 
the latter, those of the uudcrstandiiig and of the reason. In the intuition in a possiblo i^xperiunce. As this unity is establirihed 
aesthetic he shows that the sensuous faculty receives the matter of its according to the table of ciitegories, tliero must be as many pure 
iiituitiuus and sousatioiis from without by means of certain affections synthetic principles as categories, and the different characters of their 
or csciLemonts of tho seiiHe, whereas the forms according to or by application mu^t depend upon the difftu'oijt characters of the latter. 
nicaiiK of which this matter is sliapcd into represeutations or coiicep- These are either inathcuiutical, and relate to the possibility of intuition, 
tioiis of determinate obji^ts are given originally and by itself. These or dynamical, and relate to the existence of phenomena. Aocordiugly, 
forms are the juire intuitiouH of space and time, because in them nothing tho priiici}deH of the uudcrstaiidiiig arc, relatively to their use, either 
else is intuitively viewed than the uuit^^ of that which is multiple mathematical or dynamical. The funner arc uiicouditioually nccos- 
eitlicr in succession or in co-cxistcucc. On this account he calls sary, since tlic ))osBibility of intuition depends upon them; tho latter 
lime and space forma of iiituitiun, nud desiguates the ubjocts which only conditionally necossary, for ho far as concerns tho uxiritcnce of 
\vc so intuitively view }>y the name of plnuioiiiona. Of the ground of ])heiiomeua, which for a possible experience is contingent, they imply 
ilicsii phcuoincna, or, os Kant termed Jt, the thing in and by itself, the condition of cinjdrical thought, iiutwithstauding tliat in their 
it is left d'uibtful and iiniictcrmiueil whether it is anything actual or application to it they invariably maintain tln ir d priori uccossity. 
not, nntwiihstiinding that Kant ascribes to phenomena themselves a Jly these principlus of the jiuro iimlers funding tho possibility of 
certain objectivity or reality, on the ground that from th(^ir constancy matluunatics and of a pure scieiico of nature may be fully and sathi- 
ami regularity tiny ciamiot be a mere semblance or illusion of the; factorily explained. The matter of iiiathuniatics is the multiple 
senses. (.>zi ihis acconiit Ills tbcoiy Iras been called a traiiKcendoiital object of s]mce and times which arc given as tho fornis of a priori 
idtfuUsm, ».s being in nowise incon.sisteul with that sysUnii of empirical intuition. This multiple matter is edaboratod by the uuderstundiiig 
realism which by our conduct in lii'o wo practically maintain. according to the rules of logic, ami ns the pheiioiiieua must he in 

TiMnsocnilciit.il logic is dividtal into analytic and dialectic, of which ucoordauce with the conditions of space ami time, or tlie forins under 
the former is tho critic, or invostigatiou of tho iiiid6i*staiiding, as tho whioh they aro intuitively viuwoii, that is, the relations of space and 
faculty of notioiM ; tlur latter, of the reason, as the faculty of ideas, time must be discoverable in phciioniena themselves. The possibility 
In the analytic nm* are laiicht that it is only when objects have boon of Tnathcmatics theretore rests »>inqdy on this, that objects cannot be 
cone ivc'l by the umloi.-taudiiig agreeably to its laws, that they cun conceived of except in sjsice uud time, from which however it follows 
i»ecoiiic an oi'jcct of Untiwlctlrc. 'ilie operation.s of the iiiidcrstaiid- at the saiuo time that mathematics do nut admit of aftpliciiLioii beyond 
ing are eonliiied to analysis and syuthosis, wiiero however every the Kphex*e of seiisiblo pheiiuiiieiia. The pure science of nature iiku- 
niialysis presupposes a synthesis. A combination of the multiple wise cannot have any other object than the system of a priori U\wh, 
into unity ron.-ititiitos a notion (hegriff), and the understaudiug is Jt is only under the forms of soiisatioii that individual objects can be# 
ihoridbrc tlie faculty of notions. The law of the forms of these intuitively viewed, ami tlurir mutual coiiucc.tioii cannot he tliought of 
notions, jri'i-:::p< dive of Dm ir contt.'nis, is investigated by logic iu otherwise than under the forms of the undcr.s Landing. If then tho 
general, wln-M^as the investigation of tlicse notions in ivfeixmco to system of phonomeua are to bo an objt-iit of knowledge, they must 
thidr contcMts is th(i jiroj'cr ollice of tiansceiidental logic. Nutions corresj>oiid to the pure synthetical }irinciples of tho understaudiug, 
live either jam! or t^iiipiiii'al : the foriiicr indicating ineivly the nature and it is only by those u priori laws that a science of iiaLuro is jiossi- 
and the iiiannor of their combinaLioii : the latter, tho muitiplo matter ble. Jlut the principles of tliis jmro science of nature do nut admit 
pn senUil by expcriiMice. Ilolli arc equally noces^ary to knowledge, of being applied beyond the domain of exjivrienco. 
for the pure notion is an cm]>ty thing apart from the rejireseutatious, ’rhu important result of the traiisccudental logic Is that tho ope- 
UJid the latter witlioiit tiic former arc blind (* Kritik d. reiu. Vorn, rations of the uudcrslandiiig are only legitimate in referejico to 
ji. .So). As t-eiisatiiiii only iveoivcs matter upon the uH'ectiuu of the experience, uud that cuuscquoiitly (lie use of the iiiiderstaudiug is 
senses, it is a mere rcecjitivity, whereas the uudcrstandiug, w'hicli empirical, ami not trauscjiideiitul. It would he the latter if it could 
subsiiuies the given multiple into unity, is a HponlaTicity. Tiio cou- apply itself to objects not as pliciiomuiia merely, but as thiugs abso- 
scioiisiicss of the iudiviiliiul in this multiplicity J.s effected by the lutcly. Hut such a use of the understanding is obviously iiivulic1| 
iiiiagiiiation, which combines them into a whole; whereas the unity, since the objective muttor of a notion, or beyrtff^ is given by intuition 
by which tho multiplicity, as siiiisuously ])orceivf<l, is recognised as alone, and it is only by means of the empirical that the pure intuition 
an object, is a work of tho uuderstumliug. Now this unity constitutes itself comes to the object of which it is the form. These forms aro 
the form of the notion, which therefore is tlic jieculiar creation of the siinjily rejirosoutatiuns of the object according as it conceived under 
iindcrsUuding. As these forms aro differentia complete enumeration thorn. To tlio mbsMuiion oi on object under a category, a scliemu, 
of them conformable to some stable jiriiiciplo is iicccs.'^ary iu order to 'lime,' is indispensable, and, aj>urt from ail seiKsation, this scheiua 
a discovery of the laws of knowledge by tho understaudiug. Nowall itself do(» not subsist; uud the suhsiimtion, or arrangement of an 
the jirimary modes of the operations of the uiiderslandiiig, whereby object under the categories, is iiujiossible. 'J’hci'c may undoubtedly 
objective unity is irnparb d to the jierccived luattor, may he reduced bu u logical use of the cuiogtirics beyond tho domain of cxjicrionco, 
to one of Ihose four : quantity, quality, lolatiuu, and modality. These but this, uotwitbstaiidiug that it has its grouud in tho nature of 
with their suboidinateM, Kant deijoiii inat.es categories after Ari.stutie, human I’cason, is either altogetlicr idle, or else involved in contra- 
as deteriniuiug hi and by themseUos what iu general and aiitccedciiliy dictions (antiuomicq wliicli the trauseeiidental iliulectic investigates. 

(d pruin) may be j>rcdic;ited of objects. But besides jdieuonicna there arc other objects presented to tho 

The three categories of (luautity aro unity, iiiiiltitiido, and totality; uudiTstuudiug, by a non-seiisuoiis iutiiLtiou of which consequently it 
those of quality, reality, negation, and iimitatiou. 'i'lio.iO of relation can take cognisance. 'J'hcau Kant culls uouinciia {vovpkpoi), Tlie dis- 
iu*o double and arc ]>aired together, as siibAtance and accident^ cause tinctiou between nouiiiciia uii'l jilieuomcna does nut consist merely in 
and effect, action and re action. Lastly, the subordinates of modality a logical ditliirence of the greater or less diDtinctness of their coguosoi- 
aro possibility, cxistcxioc, and necessity. bility, but in a specitic difference of the objects themselves. A nou- 

The jirocess by which these twelve categories, or pure notions of the mcuon is not the thing in and by itself, fur the thing in zuid by itself 
understanding, are combined with sjiacc and time, tiic pure intuitions becomes cvauesceut for knowledge when conceived of independently 
of sensation, and tboroby ]>reaented to knowledge in their possible of all sensuous forms. Ncverilielfss, as experience in variably refers 
application to the objects of seuHe, Kant calls schematism back to something independent of and prior to seiiHatioii, the uoume- 

Kor instance, the notion of substoiice is said to be Hjhemntiaod, when non may bo considered as an object whioh is jircseuted to the 
it is not conceived of absolutely as a self-sub^i'itiiig thing, but as one understanding by an unseusuuus iutuition. Tiic general poasibility 
which persists in time, and therefore as a constant uud pGrsif»ting sub- of such a sficcies of intuition is undcnialile, uotwitltstandiug that its 
stratc of certain variable quidities or det rminatioua. Notions thus objects arts impossible to be known by man, whose knowledge is 
rendered sensible are called schematised, in opposition to the pure dejieudeut on seusiitiou. In a positive sense Kant applies the term of 
categories. In this process the imagination co-operates with the uoumouon to the notion of Clod, and generally to all supra-sonsiblo 
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olijectB, ^‘hich mny lie conceived of, but ncverihelcKH cannot be an 
object of perception. 

The criticisin of the tranf^cendental dialectic gives this result — that 
the ideas of the reason, as pure speculntivo ideas, are nothing more 
than simple com!>*]>tioiis, for ^vliicli no corresponding object can be 
BciciUifiCiilly shown to oxi-t. Accordingly ne ither the existence of 
Qod, nor the immortality of the soul, nor the freedom of the will, 
can be demouKtratively ostablishcd. K uvertheloss, the reason is not 
merely a theoretical, but also a practical faculty, that is, it gives the 
law of Initjinn conduct and action. Now these laws present thcMii- 
BidvGs with such an unconditional necesKity (the cafrt/m'ical imperafire) 
that no rational man endued with sclf-esteeiu can refuse obedience to 
them ; and, on the oilun* hand, without the freedom of the will thesii 
laws could not be obeyed ; and without Ood and the soul's imiiior- 
tality there would be no iinal cause or motive for human conduct, 
which must he placed in a state of felicity, agreeable to morality, ]iro- 
vidi'd by and to be obtained through in another and a hotter life. 
(’oiiscMpieiitly every man who \>s ctuiHcioiis of his moral df'siinatioii 
holds these practical ideas to !«• both ti-ue and objectively legitimate, 
notwithstanding that ho i-i irmupcdled or re']uired to admit tiiem 
merely by a subjoetivo /'round -the testimony of lii^ own coiiscious- 
liess, and of the nuirul wants result iug from its dictate's. This Kant 
calls the jiostiilatc of the practical rciison. The acceptance of this 
postiilalo as true and legit irnatc does not constitute a scientifio 
certainty, or kiiowhalge pio]»iTly, Avhich indeed docs not exist for the 
siipni-.'-i'iiHiiile ; it is merely a bidief. This faith, or belief, however, is 
thus distimruished from evci-y otieT, tliat it is a moral or ]>ractical 
faith, eonscqnoritly jios.^eSHes for the helicvcr all the certainty 
rei]nhite for the giiidaiiee and conduct of life, and coiisequcnlly it 
enjoy M a subjective certainty anthurity. 'J'his faith is the proper 

fouiidatifiii of religion, which is nothing else than a conscientious 
obsi rviinee of all duties divine commands, since (lod, as the moral 
law giving eaiiiiot he worthily lionenrcd otherwise than by obedience 
to the laws of morality. 

Lastly, the «ritic of tlio faculty of the judgment (urthoil sic raft) 
liiveKtigiites its operations from an :esthetical or teleological ] mint of 
view. The totality of objects which consUtulc nature an? in liarmony 
with man's faculty of knowledge. J'-vtM*y objei-t may be consiilrred 
lestlndically or tehMilogically ; it possessvs as it were two natun's, one 
jestlietical and one tehsilogical. Th<> former is the point of view 
under which it appears to man; the latter consists in its formal or 
iinitcrial coiicon lance with the general harmony of things. Now the 
iigrecuneiit which we jiorceivo t<i subsist betwoeu a part icular object 
and such an end does not belong to it ntnl is not in the object itself. 
It. is, on the roiiirary, purely Buhjoctivo; it belongs to the mind that 
discovers it, and is depcinhmt upon the meuttd constitution. Jn the 
same luanner the judgment is of two kinds. It may cither n lVr to 
man's muilo of conceiving and apjnvhendiug ol'jects, ami to the 
degree of pluasiiro with which the iierceptions of them are accom- 
]iaiued ; or it may consider the harmonious cn'ordiiiatioii of all things 
and their subordination to a general end, that is, tlie olijcctivo 
harmony of nature. The beautiful, the agref\abh', and the u.sefut arc 
the forms of our sesthetical judgments, and tlie ]H*rcej)tion.s of them 
are aeeompanied with jileasuro. Nevcrthele.ss they jifl'ect ns tliffcreutly, 
and the Bcnsatiou of jiieasnre wdiich the beautiful occasions i.s of all 
the most complete. 'J'lio beautiful is the most noble and most tdevated 
of all the form.s of sesllietical Judgineuts. Jt exists in us antecedently 
to and iinlepemleiitly of all exjierifUice, It is inherent in u.s, and 
ftirms a constituent f.leinent of our pro|ier nature. Our judgments of 
objects are ns necessarily re'^peotive of the heautiiui as the ])raetical 
jOiHon is of the just and the gnod. 

The knowledge of nature is only poH.siblu on these two couditlous : 
that there are certain tvlntiuiis subsisting bctVveeii the system of 
nature and the human iniml ; and that harmony reigns thVuiighout 
the system of natural objects, ami the iifees<ary subordination of 
each separately to some general enil. Ooiisidensl in this light, 
organieal being is tho iiio.st excellent production of nature. The 
examination of any organieal body displays an admirable subordi- 
nation of the parts to tho wdioh*, uml the whole itself i.s in exi|uisitc 
havinoiiy wdtli each of its parts. I hit at the .'laiiiu time tho wiude 
itself is but a mean to oilier ends, a jiart in a greater totality. Cousc< 
qneiitly the must exalted form of the teleological jmlgnieut is that 
which considers the whole system of nature as one A'ast organieal 
striicluro.^ Thus considered, the syntliotic activity” of tho jmiginent 
exercises itself in two wavs, cither a;srlietically or teleologically. In 
the former case it refers all its decisions to the idea of tho beautiful ; 
in the latter, it siiboivti nates all things to a final cause. 

KANTKMIH, PKINCE AXTlUClllTS DMITUIJVITCH, des- 
cended from a family of Turkish extraction, was born at c'onstan' 
tinoplc, September 10, 170S. He i\'ceivod his first education at 
Kharkov, whoiico ho proceeded to the ncailetiiy at Moscow, whiTo 
he made such proficiency in his studios that wlicn scarcely ten years 
old he composed and recited a discour>c in (iivek on iSt. 1 )emotriu-<. 
In 17.22 he accompanied his father, who was hospoilar of Moldavi;!, 
ill the campaign against Persia, after which (172a) he prosecuted his 
studies in the Academy of Sciences at St. l*etersluirg, directing his 
ntteiitiuii to that language whoso literature ho subseipicutly enriched. 
It was not long before Lis talents recommended him to tho notice of 
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tho empren.-^ Anne ; and in 1731 he was despatched to the British court 
in quality of residi'iit, but in tho following year wa.s iiromotcd to ba 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, in which, capacity h.- 
was Bent in 173S to the court of France. The einpn^ps Klizibetb 
confirmed all the dignities that had been bestowed upon him by her 
pri!d*'ci»sKor. lie died at Paris, March 1, 1771, of dropsy in the ulics^, 
and his body was conveyed to Moscow for interment in the (Irt'-.k 
cloister. 

Equally amiable and intelligent, his aim as a writer wa.s 1.o inform 
and correct, a.s in Hufficieiitly attested by lii.s Satires, wliicli if now 
somewhat autiejuated in regard to versification and style, are ju.^tly 
esteemed for their originality, truth, and forco of colouring, ainl for 
the philo.sophical mind which they display. Both Zliukov.';ky and 
Batiuskkov Lave eulogised the merits of Kantemir ns a writer ami a 
man ; the first in an analytical essay oii his Satires, tho otlii.T in a vri'y 
interesting sketeh entitled 'An Evening with Kantemir.* Ilis othor 
works were chiefly tr-m lations, namely, tt-n of the 'Epistlns of Horaei-/ 
Foiitenelle’s * J*lurality of Wfirlds,* Ejiictelus, (Cornelius Nejioa, Mon 
tosquicu’s ‘ Persian Loi ters,’ &c., several of which however remaiii 
unpublished. 

^ IVABA.IICII, or KAUADJICH, or KAKADSCHITSnr, VI'K 
iSTEPHANOV Kill, tho collector of tho national ballad.s of Servia, 
and author of a Servian Diirtionary, was burn on the 2fiih of dotnbfr 
(old fityle) 17>'7, at 'rrshich, an ubseure village in Turkish Servia, n;* *.!* 
the town <jf Losnit/.v, not far from the Austrian and Iliiiigariau fron- 
tier. The Servians of Serviaand Bosnia Jiave not ns yi t in general any 
family* names, and most of his country men would have cuntcntivl 
themselves with the appellalioii of Vuk Stoplianovieli, or Wolf, iho 
son of Stephen ; but the suriiam:* Karajieh lias been added in tbi;. 

I instance apjiareiiily from the name of a di'^triet with which the family 
W'UH connected. Vuk received his education at the sc}io<<l for tlu; di-*- 
siileiits from the Greek Cliiireh at Karlovitz, Avitliiii th-* An.'^^rian 
frontier; and having afterwards visited Viciiin, his attenli.)!! liegan io 
he directed to literary pursuits, the rather that a fi*i*bl - and crippled 
frame unfitted liim for bodily labour. Diiring the ^ane.uiiiary and 
lotuf-coii tinned struggle of the insurgents of Ids nativ,* country fii.oiiusl 
theTnrki.^h authorities, wltich c uiiiiieiiee 1 in 1 *^ 0 1, he m ted .'im secre- 
tary to iiifl’erent Servian chiefs, some of whom weri‘ ignorant uf the 
art of writing; ami he was aherwiird.-i funjilo^'ed in flic isanie capacity 
by the senate of B»*lgraile and bythci self made juiuceof Servia, Kara- 
George, or lU.ick George, during the time of lji.'= power, whicli termi- 
nated with tho nbandoiiiueiit of the Servians by Btissia in 
and the cruel triumph of the Turks in LS15J. Kar.tjLcli was then com- 
pelled to take refuge iu Austria, where ho fortunately adopted tho 
advice of Kopitar, tlic Slavonic scholar, wlu> then hold a |»o.-t iu tlie 
Itiiperial lihrai‘3*, to employ liimself in forming a collodion of tlie 
Servian ballads. The language, which is somdinic.s called Servian, 
Bouielimes Illyrian, l*o.suiau, Croatian. Uascian, and dilVeieiit (itli(‘r 
names, is spoken altogether by about live inillinus of people, who ar * 
peculiarly ric:h in national song. Translations of n few of their balla Is 
hail been printed by Fortis, tlie Dalinntian travclli-r, and otlier.s and 
had aitraeted the attention of some of the leading German writiTs, iu 
jiartictdar Herder and Giitlie, who had spokeii loudly iu their praine. 
Ko one liowcvcr suspected tliat a treasure of this kind wji.s iu exist 
once, of tho extent kud value of that which was developed by the 
unwearying rcsoarchos of Karajieb. Since the publication of his 
‘Xarodno Srpsko Pje.ime,' or ‘Servian National Songs,’ it ha*i hoen 
questioned if any of the other ballade of Europe, even tlie Scottish 
and Sp.anisii, can .sustain a comparison; and some enthusiastic critics 
have evt-n contended that notliing approaching them has appeared since 
the days of Homer. It is one of the most iutereeiting features of the 
phenumonou that several of the ballads are of entirely recent origin, 
some of them celebrating the exploits of Kara-Guorgo against tlirs 
Turks in the first ten years of tho ]»rrscnt century : and several oftheeo 
are known to be the ])roductious of a blind hnrtl named Bhilip, who, 
on one occasion, was presented with a w'hite horse by a Servian chief, 
in reward for a poem in which he had sung one of his battle.'^. Kara- 
jich, who had learned many of tho poems by heart when a hoy. and 
committed otheiy to wilting when hearing them ri?cito i by wiiiideriiig 
iniuBlrcl>4 at the court of Kara-George, travelled to Montenegro and 
Bosnia in his quest, and found that even the Bosnian renegatics who 
are noted as the most ferocious M ohamiuedans of WetJtcrn Turkey, could 
with snatches of Servian song. He had greater dilliciilty in 
collecting the iiuiiktous love-songs of the Servian women, which they 
generally refused to recite, if tlioy knew he intended to write them 
uown, and which he therefore penmaded them to go over two or throe 
times, till he had committed them to memory suiliciently w«dl to jien 
them during their nbseiice. His collection of Servian pojmlar poetry 
was first issued at Vjeimaiu in t\\t> volumes; a second edition 

iu four vo]uinc.s appeared at Leipzig and Vienna between IJiiM and 
I and a third, more extended than cither of the preceding, at 
Vienna iu 1'^ -11-46. The work has never been entirely rendered in any 
foreign language, but large selections worn translated into Gernum, and 
publi.'«hod under the assumed name of Talvj, by Therese von Jacobs 
tiioiv Mrs. Uobinsou, wife of Profc.ssor liobiiison of Andover, in the 
United States); by Gerhard, by Kapper, and others; and Bowriug 
issued in 1S27 his small but valuable volume, entitled ‘ Servian Popular 
Poetry,' containing translations of about a fifteenth part of tho collcc- 
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At nearly the simie time with the ballade, Karajich published a 
Scrviait gram mar, which received the high houaur of being rendered ; 
iutM Oermari by Jacob and diajilayed a Bingtilar talent for 

Miiij-lifying the rules of the language. In ISIS he issued a Sorvian 
ajiil Cicrmnii diotioiiary, of which, in 1S52, lie published a second 
fdiliou. lly thea-j works he endeavoured to aid in putting an cud to 
the pedantic custom which prevailed in Servia of using for the 
language of literary composition the dialect called the * Cburch- 
Serviati/ and of bringing into use the ordinary huiguage of the people 
— an object wliich had been aimed at before him by Dositheus Obra* 
duvicli, but which Ivarajich is regarded as having done by far the most 
towards proinoting. In thoso works ho adopted a systoiu of ortbo- 
grajihy ])ropc>Bed by himself, and founded on the Russian alphabet^ 
with Home modifications, while Gaj [CjiAj], who has since been attempt- 
lug to iiicluco tlie scattered Servian races to sacrifice peculiar dialects 
to the advantage of possessing a central language, has proposed another 
sysieiii of orthography! based on the Latin alphabet, in addition to 
those important iabotirs, Karajich is also the author of a Servian 
traiislution of the New Testument, which was published at Yiciina iii 
li^47 by the Ihitish and Foreign Tiible Suciet}*. It was taken from 
the old Slavonic version! which is in use by the lluKsiuud! who still 
retain the Slavonic as llicir ecclesiastical language. 

] 3 y the ]>ublication of a Sorviiui literary almanac! or annual, entitled 
nianitza’ (‘The Dawn’), 5 vols., Vienna and Ruda, and the 

‘ Kovehejicli,' or ‘C’asket for the Servian Language and History’ (one 
iinmher only, Vicnina, 1 ^-lV) ; by his ‘ Life of I’riuco ^lilosh,’ the sue- 
ccHsor and slayer of Kara-CJIcorge, and by a work in (lermaii, ‘ Moii- 
tciii.'L'ro uiid dii^ Montenegrinej',’ ho lias sup]died valuable materials for 
ihc study of the interesting race to which he helongs, Jle hits also 
L'iveii forth a collection of Servian l*rovorb.s, wliich lias I'euchcd two : 
rditiuns (the last in ibhi, at Vicuna), aii< I * Servian National Talcs * | 
\\"v 1111:1, 1 which has bei:U trauhlatud into Gorman by hi.-i daughtiT 1 
W ilhelmina Karad.-'chi.'ach (Ucrliii, L^o-i). Since the rostomtiou of the | 


spent most of his leisure hours in writing poetry. The merit of theao 
fiiwi attempts uiipeara to have been but small. 1 laving converted one of 
bis poems into a prose romance, it appeared in 1832, under the title of 
‘ Sous les TillouL/ and partly from the (lermau sentiments with which 
it abouudd being thou a imvelty, it became iiiunodiately very popular. 
Many of the chapters of this fiction still exhibit their origin^ poetic 
chanictcr. In this rouianco, as iu most of his productions! Alphonse 
Karr has ahowu much ingenuity and some original power, whilst his 
stylo, language, and moral ])urposo, are unobjectionable. It was fol- 
lowed in 1833 by ‘ line 11 cure trop Tard;’ by 'Fa Diozo’in 1834, 
and by *\ oDdradi Soir’ in lS3i5. The following year he produced 
‘ Le Cdicmin lo plus Gourt,' iu wdiich tlie ]n*ivato history of bis own 
iiiarried life was unveiled to the ]iublie curiosity, and a great soiisu* 
tioii efl'ccted thereby. Few of the couteniporary French writers have 
exceeded M. Karr iu this Jiabit of coiiiniuiiicatiiig to the reader their 
own personal history. 

Utenevievo,’ published in 1838, ‘Glotihlo* iu 183P, ‘llorteuse* in 
1842, and * Am Koucheii* in tlie same year, cunipose a series of very 
pretty tales, unilor the general title of * Cc quil y a dans uiie lioutoille 
d'Encre ‘ Genevieve ’ and ‘ llorteuso ’ being still popular, and several 
times reprinted. ‘ Feu Ri'cssier ' appeared in 1844, and ids ‘Voyage 
autour lie Mon Jurdin* in 184 fi. ‘Ija Fumilie Alain,* another ingenious 
story, ap])carcil iu 18iS, followed a few mouths later by *Lo Livro dcs 
Cent X'critds.* 

rieBidcs the above list of doiiiestic tales, ^I. Karr has been attacluMl, 
sometimes us originator and proprietor, at otlior tinicH, as editor or 
contributor, to various }>criodicalu. After writing several yeiurs for 
* Figaro,’ he juibliuhcd, in the form of a iiiunthly magazine, a satirical 
Work, ciilled ‘ Lcs Gui^pos,’ the first number of which came out in 
N oven 1 tier 18:h>. There was a great dlsphiy of wit and Hniartuoss in 
‘Jics Guepes/ but iiiuiiy things were reprinted in them, which tho 
rcailer knew already, and tho author's egotism was never more conspi- 
cuuu'«, tlian in this serial. The freeilom of his invective, likewise, gave 


fji cdom of Servia, he apjicars to liave divided his time between his i oifeiico to several of those writers wlio were brought wittjin the range 
native and t Germany his uiluptcd country, where he has been elected of his criticism, and mie latly especially was sn much irritated by tlio 
a member of the acucltanies of Gottingen, ilerlin, and Vienna, and has unsparing ccn.-iiire with which ho examined licr poems, that she con- 
reeeived the dtJgrce of Doctor of riiilo:<o[i|iy from the I diversity of cuided herself one fvtmiiig in tho street wuerc ho resided, and slightly 
■leua. lie ih also iiinnher of the ISt. Fctershurgi and almost all tho wounded Jiiiii iu the hack with a ]>oniard. This adventure happened 
other SShivonic academics; and shortly after the publication of his iu 1;>44, and was at tho time much hdked of. M. Karr liai of late 
Servian ballad.'*, was assigned a iiousiou by the emperor Nicholas of years devoted much of his attention to horticulture, on which subject 
liiihsta. lie has written many interesting articles fur the monthly serials, besides 

KAUAMSIN, NIKOLAI MIKIIAELDVITCII, one of the most some clever reports for tho aiiuiiul oxliihitious of plants and Qowers. 
eminout writers that llu.^sia has yet produced, and the one to whom He w'as created a Ghevalier of ibtt bugioii of Honour by Louis Fliilippc. 
its literature is mainly indehted fur the po]iulurjty it has actpiired, His ‘Voyage autour do Mon .hirdin,’ in wiiLeli ho has uiado clever use 
and the rapid progress it lias made since the coinmcnot uiont of the Of hi."* knowledge of jdants and ilowers, has hecn traiisluted into J^higlish. 
]n*csent e-eiitury, was born in tho government of Simhirsk, Doeem- KATF.U, HJONUY, an English mathematician of some cmiiieiicc! 
).>er Jst, 1785. Having completed Ins education at Moscow, ho sorved and an excellent prut:tieal ]>hiiosopher, was bom at itristol, April Ifi, 
with a eomiiii.ssion in the Guards, and in 1781)1)1 visited Gorinuiiy, 1777, hut of his early life very little is known, lie ohtiiinod a cnni- 
iSwilzerliuid, Italy, I''rance, and England, which tour ho lias described mission iu the army ; and in 1808, whilo holding the rank of lioiiliuiaiit 
in liD ‘ Leilerf^ of a Travelling Kussian,’ of which there exists an English in the 12th regiment (infantry), he became a stiidoiit in the senior 
tr.m^liitioii, or rii-hcr a cojiy of the German one. On his return to dopurtinent of tin* Royal Military Gollege, Siindhurst. During his 
jXloseow he d< voted hiiiJHelf entirely to literatui’c, one of liis first under- rtssidcsiice at that institution he whs promoted to a cnrripany in tho 
takings being the ‘Mi».''cnw .iuumal/ which was Hueccodod by ‘Aglala/ fi'Jud regiiueiit; and on (jiiittiug the college ho received a certificate 
Ihe * Fantlu-oii,’ and the * Vuistnik i^iuro]>a:,’ or European Intelligencer of the first class, llu w'ub afterwards made brigade-major of tho 
(1.^02). I'lf.^idc.^ various narratives and other papers, Ixjth original eastern district. 

and translated, tlnihe ]jnb]icatioriS contained many articles of crlticistn I’aptain Kator w'as iii’st engaged iu making experiiiieni.«i to doter- 
by him, an<l were well calculated to pruinote a love of reading among all mine the relative merits of relluctiiig telescopes constructed ncconliiig 
eiaHscK of his countrymen. Tiie.-o however were comparatively iiisigui- to tho methods of GasMegr.iiii and Gregory; and his coiicliisinn was 
ficant |troiiiicLions, chielly remaikahle fur careful polish and correctucc-s that the ratio of the iiiuininating power of tho former to that of tho 
of style. The great work lo which he entirely do voteii hi instlf from latter kind was two-und-a-half to one. Gn this subject he wrote two 
1803 to his death, is his ‘History of the Russian Empire,’ which ]iaperB, entitled ‘ Un tho Liglit of the Gaa.segruiuian teloscopo compared 
however he did not live to complete l>cyoiid tho eleventh volume, with that of the Gregorian,’ which were ]>ubIiBhcd in tho ‘I'hilo- 
’i'liis laborious task, which may in more HeuKes than oiu? lie said to bo so)>hical Transacticjus ’ for l8l3. 

the very tir.-'t historical w'ork iu Russian literature, is a monunieiit Tho diittTmiiiutiou of tho jireciHe length of tho soeontls’ pcinliiliim, 
both of diligence and genius. I’he labour of collecting and arranging an object of high importance iu physical science, eugagcxl the attention 
the vast mass of materials requisite for it must have been immense, of Gajitain Kater during several years. Ttiu metliods which had 
yet never was historian more liberally repaid by the enthusiasm with previously bofU emjdoyed to detcrriiiiie accurately the centre of oscil- 
which his work w iis iustautly received. Its sale and jiopiilarity were lation iu an irregular and hetero^'eiieous body vibrating as a putidiibim 
unprecedented ; it was to be Been everywhere, in the hut of Llic peasant I wore found totiUly inadequate to this purpose; but (!iiptaia Kator 
and the palace ( f the noble ; and in hpitc of all the iiu perfections that | succeeded in uurmouutieg the dillicuity by availing hiniKolf of a 
the utmost rigour of criticism has bieu able to allege against it, it is | property of that centre which had been demonstrated by iluyglieiiH : 
captivating and iiilercBting-tu all who are capable of pernsing it in the this projierty is that, if the centre of oHcillation in a suspended body 
original, whether foreigners or natives. It has been translated both be made the poiiit of sti.^peiision, tho body will perform a vibration 
into German and French. The first edition, coxnpriHing the first eight about it in u time c(jiial to that in which it performs a vibration about 
volumes (1816), produced him tho sum of 1 00, 0u(i rubles, also the title the original jiohib of suBpeiision. Tho distance between tho two 
of counsellor of state, and the order of St. Auuc, which were bestowed points, expeniiieiitally obtained, is evidently equal to tlie length of a 
on him by the emperor Alexander. Karamsiii died in the Tauridau mathematical fiend iilum vibrating in the same time us the given 
palace, where apartments had been assigned him, June Srd, 1826. pendulum. Tlio ‘kuife-edgo* mode of siisjMinsion wan lirst used by 
The emperor munificently bestowed on his widow and family a yearly Gaptaiu Kator in these exfiorimcnts ; and the details of the construction 
pension of bQ,0i)0 rubles. of the ponduluin are contained in a paper which was publisliiMl in tho 

His merits and celebiity as an historian and a prose writer hnvo so * Philosofiliical TrauBactious ’ for 1 SI 8. A hill having liooii iiitroducorl 
completely eclipsed his I'oputatiou us a poet, that he is scarcely ever into parJiamuut for establishing a iinirorm ^ By.-^tom ol ^ wei.^hts and 
couiiidoreil in that character, uotwithstamliug that his poetical pieces mea-uiHi.** in thi^ country, Captain Kator distiiignisheil himself hy the 
are X»ot without their value. experiments which Le made to ascertain the length ol the socouds* 

*KARR, JEAN -BAPTISTE -ALPHONSE, the son of a music iieudiilum, for the purpose of us-igning the jihysioal value of tho 
master of some distinction, was bom at Paris (some accounts say at Englinh foot ; and these experiments gave for the length of such 
Munich), in 1808. After leaving the university, ho became teacher of penchduin, in London, iu vacuo and when reduced to the level of the 
the fifth class at the College Bourbon, in the French capital ; where he sea, 30*13020 inohes. At tho request of the Royal Hooicty of Loudon, 
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Captain Katcr pnic^cfltd, with the inetriimentH, in July to 

Duimoso in the I ►I**- of Wi^'ht, to Arhiiry Hill, Clifton, Leith hort, 
Portnoy, and the inlnrid of Unfit, where he uiade the neci MHry experi- 
mentii ; ami he Biibfu^qiiotitly computed for those places the sevend 
leuKtliH of the nceoxids' peuduluiu : an account of tlie experimciitfi, 
with the computed reaultH, was puhlibhed in the ^Philosophical 
Trannactioiis ' f<ir IHIU. Captain Kutcfr also investigated, by the aid 
of Clairniiffi theorem, the diiuiuution of terrestrial gravity from the 
pole to the equator ; and the great accuracy with which the force of 
gravity may be determined by means of his pendulum Htiggesieil to 
him the application of the latter to the important purpu.'^o of finding 
the minute viiriiitions of that force in different fiarts of a country 
whose Bubstrata consist of materials having different degrees of 
density. 

Hut the name of Captain Katcr w'ill be transmitted to posterity in 
connection chiefly with his invention of the flouting collimator, an 
instriiineut which has eoiiferrcsl on practical science enHential honcfitK, 
its oiiject bi-ing the deteriiiination of the pOHitimi of the line of 
collimation in the telescopn attached to iiii iistroiioniicnl circle: and 
this end is obtained by the collimator with greater certaioty than by 
the s])iriL-luvel, the plumb’line, nr by the reflection of aii object from 
the surface of u fluid. Accounts of Captain Kater's horizontal and 
▼erticul collimators are given in the * I'hilusophical Transactions ’ for 
and 1S*2S. 

Tho M'Jiilnsophicfd 'IVaiisnctious * contain also a paper hy (*aptuin 
Katc'r on an improved mothod of dividing Astronomical Circles and 
other liiatruinentH ; one on the length of the French Metro estimated 
ill parts of the J'higlish Btrmdard ; one on u rouiarkiihle Volcanic 
Appearance in tho Muon in February J82l ; two pafiers on the coiD' 
jMirjHoii of Hritisb Staiidanls of Linear Mea'^ures ; one jtiiper entitled 
*Aii Aecoiiut of i'^xperiments xnailo with uii Invariable JVndiilum 
belonging to the Hoard of lioiigitiido ; ' and two papers on the * Con- 
structiou and AdjiiHtmeiit of the !Ncw Standards of Weights and 
Measures in the Unitc*d Kingtlom of (Jrcui Britain and Trelund.’ 

JlcMides these valuable papers, Captain Kaier was the author of a 
large portion of the work entitled 'A Treatise on Mochuuics,’ cuii- 
atitutiiig one of the volumes of Dr. Lardtier's * Oyclopmdia ' — this 
volume licitig the joint production of Lardiier and Katcr. in it is a 
cha[»tcr on tlie subject of ]ienduluins constructed on tho principle 
above montioiicMl ; iin<1 it may be observed that, for the yiurpose of 
mcNiBiiriiig tho distance between tlve knife-edges. Captain Kater 
employed a scale furiushcd with powerful nUcroscoytes, to one of 
wbicli a inicrotiielcr was adapted: with this apparatus the lO.dOOth 
part of an inch becoines a mcuisiirablo quantity, llo jmblished in 
188*2 'All Account of tho Construction and Verification of certuiu 
Htaiidards of Linear Measures for the Uussiiin Cjlovcrument»’ 4 to, 
London. 

Oii|»taiii Kater was ii Fellow of tho Boyal Society of Loudon, and 
in 1811 he received from the Kiuperor of Russia the decoration of 
the Order of St. Anne. After ii life spent in pliilof^opliical research, 
he died in Luiiduii, April *20, 1885, leaving behind him many proofs 
of his zeal fur the ]ironiotiou of physical science. 

KATONA, ISTVAN, or STKl'li KN, tho most iniuuto and ouri.'ful 
hisioriaii of Jlungary, was born on the 18th of December 1732, in the 
county of Nograd, ontered the cmlcr of ilio Jesuits in 1750, was 
afterwards Froii ssor at tlie 1 -niversity of Buda, of Toetry, Rhetoric, 
Homiletics, Universal History, and the History of Hungary, and 
died i>ii the 17th of Augufit 181 L He ivas the author of several 
works ill Latiu and a few in Hungnrmii, but his great work is the 
'History of Hungary,’ in Latin, in forty *000 octavo volumes. In it 
he carries the iinuiils of the country from tho earliest period to the 
year 1801, in which the forty-lirst volume was published. At that 
time however a large gap was le(t in tlie hi.'^tory for the reign of 
Ijeopold I., and of eoiiie other sovereigns which wore already written, 
but which he could nut obtain periniMfiiou to publish, — this piTinissiou 
however was subsoqueiitly given, and he lived to seo tlie last volume 
ill rough the press just previous to his decease. The work which is 
writUui with cuiisiderablo spirit and iu lucid Latin, iu the lirst book 
to consult on Hungarian history, and it adds to its value that tho 
author givefi at intervals biographical and bibliographical notices of 
iiungnriau authors. A shorter histoxy of Hungary by the same 
author in three volunios ullbrds u readier xrioaus of arriving at his 
rcBults, but iu nuy great library the larger work is indispensablo. 

KAUFMANR, MARIA ANQKLlUA, was born at Chur in the 
Orisons, or GraubiuuUen, in 1741 or 1742. Her father, Joseph 
Kaufmann, “was a portrait ^miutcr, of very ordinary ability ; ho how- 
ever devoted unusual attentimi to the education of his daughter, 
who displayed uncommon ubililios ut au early age, both for painting 
and for music, lie took her. while still young, to Milan, where they 
dwelt some time ; and iu 1783 they visited Itoino, and there Angelica 
attracted general notice among tho virtuosi, and obtuiued considerable 
re])utation fur her portraits iu oil : iu singing too, according to 
'Winckeliiiaiin, she was equal to any of her coutemporariea. SShc 

E siuted a half-length of AVinckehnonn and made an etching of it 
ersclf. Wiiickelmanu, iu a letter to a friend, speaks iu admii'iug 
terms of Angelica’s accomplishments, efipociolly lior facility iu speakiug 
the Qermiin, Italiau, Freuch, nud Kuglish languages, 
lu 1 h** 5 Angelica visited Venice, aud iu the eamo year camo in 


company with Lady Wentworth to Kngland, where she was recoivci] 
in a most flattering manner: she was elected one of tho origiim] 
thirty-six members of the Royal Acaileniy, founded in 17G8. She 
returned to Italy iu 1782, having in the previous year been married 
to Antonio Zucohi ; she did not however change her name, but was 
alwa^’s known as Angelica Kaufmann. She died at Rome in 1^07, or 
according to Bome accounts iu 1808. She etched several plates, and 
many of her own w'orks have been engraved by Bartolozzi aud other 
eminent engravers. An^jelica is said, previously to her marriage 
with Zucchi, to have been cheated into a marriage with au adventurer 
who gave himnelf out as a Swedish count : as the story, however, 
though often repeated, does not appear to be suflicieutly authenticated, 
an allusion to it is sullicieut. The account of licr which apjieared in 
Huber's 'Manuel des Amateurs,' Ac., in 1790, was declared to be 
wholly incorrect by Angelica herself, in an Iti-diaii jieriodical iu IbOfl; 
but the story of the impostor docs not occur in this notice. 

Angelica, though nt^L beautilul, had a gnicoful person and agrecahli; 
mauners, and she was very highly accomplished generally. To thc-jo 
fittriictiuns must be attributed her success, for as a painter slic did 
iiotbing of value beyond an elegant female portrait, or an occasional 
female figure. Her c* impositions are deficient iu every essential 
quality of ait; in drawing slie was extremely fe:;b]o, and her male and 
female cliaracters are hardly otlicrwiso diflereut than in c;o.slunio. 
There is a large allegorical painting ' Jtcligion attended by the Graces' 
by her in tho National Gallery'. 

(Odtho, lVinA‘c/Man7i mat acin Jahrkiindvrt ; Fiorillo, (ji'Hvldrh!t 
der y4eichnmdeii Kiinalc in iJcutac/iIaudf ibc . ; Nagler, KUmtlcr- 
Lea'icoH.) 

♦KAULBACII, WILHELM, Director of the Acadoin}' of Art at 
Munich, was born on the. Ifith of fictobor 180-i, at Arolsen in AN'aldcck. 
He was at first set to learn bis fatlier’s busineS'*, that of a goldsmith, 
but Lis avcTsioti to it being very decided, he was transferred to a farmer 
with equally little success; when, after a brief trial, his father yielded 
to his strong inclination for painting, and jdaced him in the J.)iissel(liirf 
Academy, then under the direction t)f ('oriielins. There he highly dis- 
tinguished hiuiRelf, aud so secured tho OHteciii of his uiaster that wlu ii 
Cornelius had been called to Munich ho requested tint Kaulbach 
might bo invited to assiist him in painting the grand series of fn-'seocs 
entrusted to his hands. [Cukni:lil's.J Kaulbnch accordingly went tu 
Munich in 1825, where he painted, among other things, six symbolic 
figures iu the open arcade on the west side of the llofgarten — some of 
the earliest works iu the revived art of fresco; 'Apollo with tlm Muses.' 
on the ceiling of the Ddeou; and several of the designs on the walls of 
the Glyptuthek, Ac. It w'as thought tliat Kaulbaeh eau'dit more 
happily the poetic and s^'rnbolic manner of Cornelius than any other 
of that great xiiastor's pupils ; but at tho .same time, by c;lo.se of 

uatui*o aud wide reading, he sticceedod iu ]»rcRorviug his Individ ualit}'. 
A proof that be could paint an original design with at h‘a.st us inui-h 
ability as bo could ri-produco one from the cartoon of Lis master was 
early given in his famous ' Irroiihaus,' painted iu I S2S-29, in which ho 
has rcprcRontod with great power ami distinction of cliriractor th*.‘ 
various aB]icctH of lunacy, from studios madu some years bi foro in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Dilssrldorf : Raezynski has i^ivoii an engraving of 
this work iu the Atlas to his ' Histoiro do I* Art Modoriic on .Allcmague.' 
Ho further sought to atreugthon his powers of observation in lbo;}i! 
earlier years by a diligent study of tho works of iJogartli, to ivhoin 
ho WRH wont to acknowledge hiiiibclf iu no small uieasuro indebted ; 
and evidence that ho hud not studied him without catching snmothiiig 
of his spirit as well as his inanncr, may be seen in his ' Dor Vorbrcchcr 
aiis verlureuer Ehre.’ in which, whilst all tho figured are iN.mai’kaLly 
true to nature, tho justice, the clerk busy writing, aud oue or two 
others, are quite liogartliian iu quaint characteristiu hum^iur of atti- 
tude and ex]U'CBsiou. Still Kaulbaeh directed Lis attention mainly to 
poetic subjoots, iu which, follow lug tho example of Cornelius, the 
symbolic mode of treatment was ]iredominaut. One of tlie most 
remarkable of his works, after ho had released himself from ]nipilago, 
was his * HuunoDschlact,' founded on an old poem, in wdiich the souls 
of the Ilunnish heroes, whoso bodies lie dead under the wdUs of Rome, 
arc rejireseuted as continuing the combal in tho air. As soon os his 
ouiiucut original ability was fully recoguised, Kaulbaeh was employed 
by tho art-loviug King Ludwig to take a share in the decorations of his 
new fialace (Neuo Jvbuigsbuu) in Max Joseph's Square, Munich — the 
queen’s apnrtiiif'uts being cs[)ecially entrusted to him. The Throne- 
room he adorned witli ])uiatiugs from the xiiastcrpieco of iUopstock ; 
those on the avails being executed in fresco, the ceiling iu encaustic. 
The drauring-room he filled with designs from 'Wiclwd, executed 
wholly ill encaustic ; the architectural docorations bt-iug also designed 
by Kaulbaeh to accord with tho imintiiigH. Here liowcver only the 
designs were by Kaulbaeh, the actual painting of this room being 
executed chiefly by his pupils Fiirster and Neureuther. For the Stato 
Bed-room ho made a scries of thirty-six very elaborate desiguB from 
Guthc : those he painted chiefly with his own hand, the walls, as iu 
tho Throne-room, being painted in fresco, the ceiling in eucaustia 

But though the early triumphs of Kaulbaeh were won in fresco, he 
has ill his later years more and more devoted himself to painting iu 
oil His giaudest work iu oil — that probably on which he would him- 
self be most disposed to rest his fame — is his 'Zersibrung Jerusalems 
durch Titu!^* u vast work Bomo 17 feet by 19 feet (EnglLh), and one 
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in which lie ha» given full play to his iLuaginntion. As a representative 
(if the Hytubolic treatment of liiHtory- thiit union of the ideal with 
the real, which the great (ieruiau inantt^m have eo cuthuHiastically 
iuenleaU’d — as opposed to tlu? strictly realistic maimer adopted almost 
oxelu^ively by English artists, it may be worth while l-o give a voi'y 
brief description of this work. The destruction of Jeruaaleui is 
shown hy a re proven tation of Titus planting the Uomaii eagle on the 
liigh altar, whilst above are seen the live projihets who foretold the 
iiiial fall of the Temple ami dispersion of the Jews. Kccognisiug the 
accomplishment of the propht-^eies, the priests are killing tlicniHelvos 
in their despair, and the Jewish women are InnieulLDg the pollution of 
the house of the Jjord and tiic uahimities whicli have fallen upon their 
race. On the other hand, the future triumph of Chrislinnity is shown 
by the intervention of augc-ls, who an: seen conducting the (Christians 
ill safety out of the doomed city. Theso are however only the pronii- 
ueut points of the picture ; this idealistic treutnioiit — a manuer of 
regarding an liisloric event which compels the spectator to lay axido 
wltat bas lit-en a good deal spoken of lately as “ the coiuiutui-sensc 
way of looking at a ])icturo/' if he would at all enter into the artist’s 
eoiicejitiou of the woik — is carried out in every puli, of the couipo- 
sitioiJ, and by no means neglected in its colouring, In addition to his 
fresi-o and oil- paintings, Kaidbacli Iiuh niado imiiierous denigijs for the 
(.'iigraver. these, the most romarkalilu is the well-known serb'S 
illustrating in ho striking a manuer Cliithe's * Keiiieko Fuchs.* Kaiil- 
hach has of Lite years a good deal devoted himself to jiortraii 
painting. 

KAUMTZ. AVKNCESLAS, PRINCCE OF, an Austrian statesman, 
was born at Vienna in 1710. lieiug one of nineteen children, he was 
educated for the Clnirt'li ; but the deaths of his elder brothers occa- 
sioticd a change in bis vocation, and Im boeame chamberlain in the 
ji.'daec of the Kmperor Charle.s VI. Jlis talents, which were enhanced 
by an agreeable person and calm reilcctive liabits, soon marked him 
out as iitti'd for tin*, career of dijiloinacy. lie was made a minister of 
state in 17-11 fur th<f kingdorris of lliingaiy and iiohemia. lleiiig sent 
to the congress <»f Aix-la-(-liapcllo in he signed the treat}’ of 

lieace in the name of Austria, for 'wbiih tlu^ Kiiiprens Maria Theresa 
liuiinun'd biiii with the oriler of tiie Culdon 1'leece. Ills next iiiisdon 
tva.s to France, whore ho w’as sent as aiijlias.sadnr in 17o0. lie con- 
tinued at ihu court of Louis XV. until 17r>,'h and obtaino<l ho much 
iniluciiee over the mind of that nionareh by the assiduities he paid to 
the I'avonrito, Madame de Fonipadour, that he ballled the mntKiMivrcH 

Mie I’m ->.--i;in envoy in the name cjiiartor. and founded an alliance 
between France and An.^‘ria, Wlujii he returned lioiiie he was made 
chancelli.r of stafo, tin? oiiipross feeling that im proofs of coiiflileiico 
Avorc too gr<‘at lor a miiiisttu' who had skilfully disabled her ino.st 
jiowerfiil tjnrrny by tlepriviiig I’nis-sia of tlio ally on Avhom she ehioH}’' 
rcli»*d. Nor avss the n'sentment of Fivdcriek II. le-’s decidcnl ; his 
li'titred of ivauiiilz was strongly expresstjd even in his * Memoirs.* After 
concluding the tieaty of alliance* between hVanee and Auatji;i in 17bd, 
Kaiiiiit/. reeeiviMl his title as ])rinco of the (lerTnaii irmpire in 'J7fi I, and 
acerinifnnied JiKscph II. in 1770 W'heii he Inid :in interview at NeiisLadt 
Avith the King of Frnssia, Ihit though a Huceessfnl diplomatist, 
Kaiiiiii/. has been n-pruaclicd Avith having instigated tlie government 
of flosepli II. to introduce very berious innovations in the ecclt-siasiical 
regime of his diuniiiioiiH. 

In private life, K;iiinit//H taciturnity was often felt and interpreted 
as di-flaiii iownrd.'H his associates in (dhcc ; but lie had great (icrsoiial 
qualities- never lending iiiniself to the envy of other men. or to his 
CiWii desini-s of viudiotivene.s.H. J^riiice Kaiinitz AA’as aeqiiaiutcd wdth 
tin: laitin, Freneh, itallaii, and F.uglish languages, us Avcil us wdtli the 
(Jcriiittu ; ho founded several acadeniie.s and schools of art, ami Avas u 
patron of literary men and artists, with whom ho lived on teriiis of 
equality. Hi.** probity and honour wero nnimpeached. Ifo Avas the 
faithful servant of four Austrian sovereigns, Maria Theresa, Joseph IL, 
Leopold 11., and Francis 11.; and no minister at that court ever 
enjoyed greater or more enduring crodit. 11%^ died of a neglected cold, 
June 2*1, 171>L 

•^KAV-SHUTTLEWJ)11TH, SIR JAMES I’lIILLII’S, was born 
•Tilly 2Uth 1 804 ; and having received his early education at Scotch and 
foreign iiniversiticH, he took Lis degree of Doctor of Laws. He entered 
the public service at nn early age, and when the committee of the 
I’rivy Coiiiicil on Iklucation Avas nonduated, Dr. Kay was ufipoiiited 
secrctar^Tto that body. In this capacity he laboured for many years 
to carry out the ])rinci))lc of admitting the lay as Avell as the clerical 
element to a share in the maiiageuicut of parochial schools, in opfKi- 
sitiou to the claims of exclusive clerical control put forth by Archdeacon 
Denison and the High Church jjarty, who raised an agitation of several 
years' duration against the impo.«ition of the ‘ management clauses,’ 
as they were termed. The.sc clauHe.*! were lir.st rendered comjmlHory 
on all schools whose managers petitioned for the as-sistiince of govern- 
luont grants in 1S J7, ami thcj terms uj»on AA-hich that nsHistance is 
given to all religious deuoiniiiatious aie now such as are generally 
acquiesced in by all. It Avould be useless and protitless t«» detail hero 
the successive stages of a controversy Avliich Ava.s jirutractfsii over 
sevei-ul years ; it is enough to state that, having carried the coiitroversy 
to a victorious issue, Dr. Kay Avas reAvarded with a barfinetcy on his 
retirement from his oiheial position as secretary of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for Education in 1850. In 1842 he married Janet, 


(IfH) 

only daught<-r and lieire.-^s of the late Roliert iShuttleworUi, Eh((., of 
(lawihorpe Hall, Lancashire, luni iv]>r<Moutativo of the aucient family 
of Shuttleworth, Avhoso name ho then assumed by roytil lici-ncc. 
Although retired from ofVicial Horvices, Sir James Kay-Sbuttlowortli 
has uoiitinued to take an active iiiLcre.st in all educational niovcmeiii.s ; 
and his name is usual!}' found in the lists of those i\'lio promote ami 
take part in puhlic meetings for the extciKHioii of education, the 
establishment of libraries, &c., enjiocially in the north of Kiiglaiid. 

KAZTNOZY, FEUENCZ, or FJlANtilS, the most active and hiic- 
cessfui contributor to thi* restoration of ihingariau litoratiiro and tho 
Hungarian liuiguage. Avas born on the 27th of Detober 1751*. at Er- 
iSendyen, in the county of lUhar. For the iirsi ten years tif his lifo 
ho resided with his ]iaronts, who wore Protestant ami noble, at Lower 
Kegmeez, Avhero he heard no language spoken but the Hungarian. 
Hofore the age of ten liis pro]>ensity for authorship had dovi-Ioped 
itself in a piugular maniier. 11 is father, though not yet. forty, Avas iu 
the habit of telling long .stories after dinner, Avhicli the rest of the 
company found rather tcilious, but which so struck the iiiiiigiiiatiou 
of the boy that ho secretly committed thiuii to Avriting. Ills tutor 
discovered the xiianuscriptH, and showed them t(» the father as a sad 
pmuf of the Avay in which thit boy Avas wasting his time ; the elder 
ivuziuezy looked over, them with cuiuplinroiioy, ami returned them 
Avitli the remark, ‘‘My H4»n Avill bo a groat author,'* — a prupiiocy which 
turned out true. At that time the nobles of Hungary pl.aued all 
their hopes of distinction iu the held of sport or tlie field of batib\ 
wliile the nobles of 'J'raiisylvaiiia were noted for a foiidm'.sH for sering 
their iianies on the titleqisige of a book either as uutliors or dedicatees. 
The elder Kazinezy, full of the future fame of his sou, was Hiuitteii 
witli the TransylA’iiiiiau mania, and auxioiis to see him in print; and 
brforc he was iifteeu, Fonuicz, ii(»thiiig loth, liad a work in ih<^ fircss 
of traiiHlations from the Ueriiiau of (idlert, sonic of whose Avorks Iwid 
fallen into his hamls by accident ; though (eTiuan literature was at 
that time so little known in Hungary that even the uauie-s of Wielaml 
and Klopstock liad not penetrated through the barrii-r of ignoraiico 
that guarilet] the frontier. Mefor*: the vohiitie was cotiipieted, young 
Kaziiu'zy hatl the misfortune to lu.se his father, who dieci iu 177-1, l»ub 
his mother a\*iis no hiss anxious for its ajipearaiice, ami umb^r her 
auspices he was an author before be was sixteen. Long previous to 
this time, at the age of ten, he. had bi^eti sent with two of his brothers 
to the high sriusd of 1'atak, which lie did not leave till 177'.*, when he 
was twenty. The school of Paiak was cnndiicted at that period in a 

veiy eecentric iiiaunor oiio of tho prore.-^sors avIio lec,turcd on iini- 

Vfrrsal history took eighteen ycjjirs to make lii-i way to the eml of the 
third eentury, xiiitch of coiiX‘se to the eililicaiion of hi.s pupil.-^. When 
Kuzinezy left it he was jirovided with a good knowledge of tlie cbissies, 
to which he adiled an acquaintiiiice Avilh i'Vench and Dermaii, Avliicli 
he hail acqitmsl elsewhere. He AViMit to < iaschaii to study law, but 
the profession of advocate did not fileasi: him, ami he was fortunate 
enough to receive from one friend, (^)llllt Lorinez Orezy, tho post of 
ollicial iioliu’y to one of tlie couutie.s, and by the ri'couiiiieiidat.iou of 
another, ('ount Lajos ’J'brbk, that of inspector of schools, a iiositi'ni 
Avhicti exactly aiiHwei*ed his wishes. 

’J'he ten years of the ivigii of Josejdi II., from 17'''0 to 17SI*b were a 
period of singular changes in Hungary, as wi ll as in tlie rest of his 
doniiiuons. Jn 178-1 the omiieror iH.siieil his decree Jbr the liitrodiiu- 
tiuii of (lei’maii iiH tho ollicial language of the country in place of 
Latin, a decree Avliich liiid a strong iiihuence in ppiiiioting wJiat it 
AViis intended to crii.sh. Among tin: cultivators of tho language which 
the HoviTiugu aimed at extirpating, Kazinezy was pcriiaps the must 
enthusiastic, ami he was ever remarked for the singular lieaiity of Ids 
style and the tact Avith Avhieh lie enlarged the domain of the laiigmige. 
The Hungarian is A’ery distinct iu its origiu and in iiiuch of its 
formation from the oilier cultivated languages of Eurojie; it dues 
not belong to tho Imhi-hiHropeau family, which enihracos .sueli varying 
idioms u.s Greek and English, Spanish and Uussian, l>nt to a family 
whicli has been sometimes called the ’J'artariaii, the Titraidaii, and the 
Sethitic, and which comprises, along Avith ilic Hungarian, the Turkish, 
tho Finnish, the Mongol and Manchoo Tarbir, and vnrioii-i others. 
With these however it boars very little alliiiity in its vocabulary, 
though mucli in its grammar, ^’l■om long disuse as a language of 
eompositiou for any thing but bonks of devotion, it wits at tlie time 
that Kuzinezy began to cultivate Jt destitute of many of the terms 
most necessary to expres:! tho common ideas of the Istli century. 
To display and extend its powors, he set liimself to ti'ansiato into it 
some of the leading mastorpieccs of tho French and < ici'm.iii dr.iiiin, 
and also of tlie English, but as seen through a Gei'inan mciliuiu, fop 
his * Hamlet ’ wun taken not from Shakspero but from Si hroodcr, 
AvIiich is Hamlet with the poetry omitted. 'J'o tlicso he added 
Marmontel’s I'alos and Ossiau's Poem.s. His friends urged him to 
original compo-sition, but ho replied that he would rather be a good 
translator than a btwl original, and Avitli the object lliat he bad in 
view, that of refining and exjiaiidiiig tlm language, it is probable that 
his course wa.s a right one. To those who objected to his numerous 
new words and jihraHcs, and complained that tho public would not 
uiidcfr.'^tjiml Jiim, ho i*eplicd in tho word.s ol Klopstock to Hisedow ou 
a similar uccoHiuii, “ Let them learn to understand me.*’ It has been 
remiwked by Mr. Watts of tho British Museum, iu a paper on the 
modern Hungarian, read before the Loudon Philological Society, that 
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he carried Idf) point, and tlmt " fow men Imve ever bad so large it share 
in the foriniition, it luiglit jilinost bo Raid in the iiiantifaeture of a 
laiiguaRo." as Kazinezv. II** was tlistinguiehed from hin nanioHakes 
among liirt own ki-i us ‘-KazinczjMi nyelvfiiragrS,’' Kazinezy, the lufiguaga- 
carver. \\ iiili? bnny with bin trauHlatiouH ho did n»»t omit to employ f«ir 
his pi]rpo.<o tilt; iiiliuoxjoo of poriodioulH. lie ehtabliehod at (xiwchau iu 
with his friends .Szabo and 1 *ac»tu]yi, the hrztJluDgarian magazine, 
tlio ' M/igyiir Mii/.cuin,' which h an left so good a memory behind it that 
the loading magnziiie now published at Pesth, the ‘ Uj Magyar Muzeum/ 
or *New Magyar Museutii/ is named after it. The editors however did 
not agree, the work cauie- to an end, and Kaziuezy then jiublLshed 
jiloiio the * OrjiheuB * in 171^0. in that year the emperor Joseph died ; 
his deerccH against the iiiiugariau language might be said to have died 
Ixjforo him, anil uiany’^bf his otluT innovations wore at once rescinded. 
Kaziuezy hmt his post of iuspi'ctor of Hchools on the ground of his 
bfiiig a uon-Cutholic, but lie was encouraged to ho])o for another 
])l.‘iee ill coriipeiiHatioii, AfUu' thtt short reign of iieupuld he presented 
hiniself as a petitioner to the emperor Frauds when he came in 
Juno 171>2 to be crowned at. JUida os king of Jiiiiigary, and the 
criipi-ror tolil him tliat the place Jie asked for hud been given to bis 
friend llajnoezy. Vour lunj* st 3 V ri-plied Kazinc/}', “could not 
have diosfii a bcttei- man." iStnick witlt Jiis generous spirit the king 
replied, “ If I see you ten years hcMicc 1 shall not have forgotten your 
words, and to show how J appreciate them 1 will appoint you to aii^' 
other post you name.’* Pnibably no other eligible ]iost was at that 
time vacant, for tlie lirst Cavoiir tliat the king had an opportunity of 
granting ihr author apjicars to have been bis rescue from the scailold. 
Jinjilor/y engaged in what is culled the “Jacobin coiiH]iiracy " of 
Murtiiiovius, a plot, the history of whicii is still onvdopcd lu much 
tlarkness. but wliicli at all events involved the formation of secret 
societies who distributed calecliisins of the rit.'htH of iiian, which in 
iliuse days the ruling j>uwci's might be exjteeted to view with huh- 
jijcioii. Thu ]irincipal uieiiibiTs were men of learning and aUainnieiits; 
Mai'tinovies, the Icailer, enjoyed from the court ilut revenue'.^ of the 
abbey of Sasvar, and was uircctur of the royal cabinet of natural 
history. Wlieu the conspiracy was discovered, Kaziuezy, who had 
been led into it by llajnoc/y, was arrested at his inotbcr’s residence 
at Lower Kugmecz, on tlie night of the Ilili of J>eceinbt r 17y4, and 
carried to IJudu for trial. One of bis follow-i»risoncra, who was 
father of a fau.iil)', iiiiplorcd liiiij to be firm and not to disclose any 
thing as the result would be general ruin, Kazinez)' therefore dtuiied 
all knowledge of anything treasonalilu in the first iiistauec and after- 
wards found that this very fathtu' or a family had liiiuself given 
w*ay and made a merit of deiioimcing him. ilu then revoked his 
former denials and threw hiiiiseir tm tbc inerc^’ of the king, thi the 
Mb of Alay li'Jn he received sciitciieu of d<*nt.h, ho a)i|)t'alcd, and 
the sentcnoif was (ainfirnicd by a superior court. Kinall}*, after a 
periuii ol trying Huspeiisc, Martiiiovies, and si.x others, one of whom 
was Jlajnoezy, were beheaded at the eastlc of Ijiida, and the sentciieo 
of the I'omaiiidcr, of whom J\azinczy was one, was eunmiuted to 
iuiprisoiiiiieut “ till they had sliowii signs of suUicient jumileiice.’* 
Kaziuezy spent in the diingeous of Ihidn, Lruiin, Kui'sleiii, and 
Miinkacs tlie long period of 123^^7 tint’s. At lirst liis f!oniiiicment w'as 
very severe, lu* pas.sed sumu of the early mouths at llrunn in a damp 
underground diingomi, wlnuxi his limbs bceaiiie so erij^jded that he 
could not rise from his bed of straw, but wiierever he went he gained 
the gt>ud will of his keepers, iudulgtmecs were more and more allowed 
him, and at last he spent Home «)f his hours of iiiiprisoiimcul in 
translating Sterne's * iSontiiiieiital Journey/ iu the course of which 
the well kiiowu passage on the C'aplive must have forcibly struck 
him. NVii are told iu the toiitli edition of th*? ‘Geruian Cunvursa- 
tioiiS'Lexikoii ' tbut a diaiy of Uis iuiprisoniiient was published at 
Pesth iu IS-lS, the year of the Kuiigariau ruvolutiuu, by Vahot. In 
the Golleclioii of his familiar letters published in 1313 and 1846, there 
is very little allusion t«> this gloomy liiatiis in his career, ^ioou after 
his liberation iu 1801 lie marricil Sophia, the tlaughier of his fdd 
friend ami patron Goiiiit l^tijos 'J'orbk, and fov the reuiaimlcr of his 
life he was established at his couiitry-reHidence iu * Szejilialoiu/ or 
*Fairhill/ iu the neighbourhood of Toka^*, a name which hiis Uicome 
classical to the ciiltivatoi-s of Jliiugariaii letters. He saw springing up 
around him a literature every year growing iu extent and value, 
couched in the very language which ho had had so much hand iu 
forming, ami his voice was the must iiilluonUal iu the award of 
Jliiiigariiin fame. He was a Imjueut contributor to the Hungarian 
periodicals, the ‘ Krdel^’i Ahizeuin ' slid the ‘ 'J’liilomaii^'os Gyujte- 
iiieiiy,’ and to the Viciiua ‘Jalirbiicher der Litttratur,’ ami his 
ntteniiou was always alive to any new appearance in the Held of 
Jluugarian poetry. Ho was the friend of almost every author of note, 
of Alexander Kisfuludy till the freedom of his criticisms ulfeuded 
him, and afterwrards of tUinrlea Jvisfaludy at his own eager request, lie 
edited the works of Ihijkn, llaroczi, and Kis, and of Zrinyi the po^'t, 
us he is eallod to distinguish him from liis am-oHii*!* 'Avmyx the warrior, 
and ho piibli.HliOfl a volume of reprints of old Hiingaiiuii grammars 
under the title of ‘ Alagyar Ivegisegek c.s Kiik.u-a^ok,’ or ‘Mag 3 ’ar 
Antiquities and Uaritios.' His own poems aru cliii'tl^r of the claJs of 
iioratiaii epistles, in which a mild philosophy' and a system of icsiheiics 
are illustrated and enlivened with frequent rei'eronco.s to liis personal 
experieueo, but ouo sot of short pocois under the title of • Tuvisek os 


Viragok,* * Thorns and Flowers/ is of a more epigram matic ami lively 
character. He was fond altogether of the epistolary form — his chief 
original proMC work, the ‘ I'-rdelyi Levelek/ or * Transylvanian Letters.* 
is au account of a tour iu Transylvania which he efTucted in 1813, anil 
which he thus described to give him a better opportunity of inter- 
mingling his own personal rccolbictions with the narrative. 'J'hrj!«e 
letters however, which were originally iutciidt^d for the press, are nm 
so attractive to read us his real correspondence with iii.s friends, 
and Szeut Qydrgyi, the former himself a poet of some note, iu which 
there is a running commentary on the progress of the lliingarian 
language and literature for a period of about forty years, intonninglr.d 
with glim]>BCB into the interior of a haj>py home enlivened by the 
presence of a large and united family. On the whole, cheered by 
the coiistaiit progroiiiH of Hungary, his life passed happily^, and sur- 
rounded by honours. The only groat drawback to his widfare was u 
lawsuit, in which, after the death of his father-in-law, ho was obliged 
to engage with his wife's brother for his wife's inheritance. It wu.; 
dccideii in his favour in 1821) after a contest of nineteen years, but a;; 
ho mournfully observed, “ nineteen years are gone,— my children Imvi- 
not Lad the c-diicutioii that 1 should have given tliein otherwise, 1 
have not. led the easy life that I should have led, had 1 been able, to 
draw iiiy iucoine, and 1 have been plunged in debts, out of which 1 
shall never emerge." On the establishment of the Hungarian Acadeiny 
in 1830 — au event which he saw with joy— -he was the lir.-jt eli!<.:i.i/i 
member. In 18‘H ho jiublLlied liis last work, * A Tour to I'annou- 
lialnia.' The appearance of the cholera drove him home, aiiii in 
Hungary the cholera led to savage, outbreaks ou the ])art of tlie 
peasantry, who attrihiititd the opiduiiiic to a c:onspiracy of tin.* iip|K r 
classes. On the iMth of August he wrote to a friend, " I and min • 
are still alive — but in what times ! " Four <lays aftcrwunl.s tiie ebolcr.i 
carried him olV. He died, says the author of Jiis life in the * Fjabbk'ju 
Irfineretek 'I'ara,* from w hich iiiiich of our narrative is taken, “ in tin? 
seven ty-socoi id year of his life and the iifty-sixth of his authorship." 

The funic of Kaziuezy appears to bo rathm' on the rise than tin* 
ebb. “ We are mure in W'aiit of a Kaziuezy now," says the Hungarian 
Avriier already (juoteil, “than we were twenty years buck." 'I’liere 
are two so-ealleti collections of his works, but the lirst in nine voluuie.- 
luiblished between LSI t and 1 M3 contains little but traiislaLioUJi ; tlie 
second eomrnenued in 1 Sod, but .still incoinidcte, having been ajipai' 
outly stopped by^ the revolution, contains liL Ictier.s publi.slicd i'or the 
lirst time after his death, and wliioh now seem likely to iire.-i-Tve hi.', 
memory' bettor tliaii any of his iiioro elaborate writings. This col- 
lection is edited by Schedel and Ihijza. One of his iiejdiow's, O.vnuj: 
or tiAimihi. Kazjnczv (born in Lsi.sj tonk an active part in the revo- 
lution of 181S, but was fortunate eni»u\;h t** be. iie luded in the 
amnesty alter it, and is now cngagt^il at sth in lii.-st.orie.il re.-a.-arches. 
He is the author of * Alalvina, a talc,* of some transiaLiuiis Irom 
O.^sian, and an active writer in the periodical.-:. 

KJCAN, KDAl UND, was born about 1787, in London. His father, 
ICdmuud Kean, seems to have been a stage-car])cutcr ; hi.s mother was 
Miss Ann Carey, an act,i'i.*ss at minor theatru.s and with strolling 
players and in showtuun's booths. Kean’s father Bcem-s to have 
cared little aliout him, hi.'i mother iii.'glected hini, and when ho W'as 
two years old Aliss "J'idoWell, an actress at the large, theatres, who 
was acquainted with Aliss Carey, took charge of him, and, probably 
from this circumstaiico merely, wes reported to have been his mutber. 
He was sent to omt or two day-sclmols iu Loudon, but, a.s may easily 
bo supposeil, got little literary iiistructiuii. liis ilieatrical education 
however commenced early : Ali.-s 'I'idswell instructed liim in her art, 
and liis tuotlicr, as soon as she founrlthat he might be made useful, 
took him with Jier in her uceasioual oeciipatioii of selling ilovvers ainl 
perfumery from door to dour ; and she afterwards took him with Lit 
in her rambles with strolling pla>crs and showmen ; and A1 aster (Jai-ey, 
as be was then called, was so clover, that once, when Miss Caivy and 
her sou wore performing iu Uichurdsuu's booth at Windsor, Master 
Carey was required to give his recitations hi;ibre George 111, at the 
Castle, which he did to his Majesty’s great di-light, and w'as disniissod 
with a liaiiilsonu) pri-seut. He cuiitiuued his performiiiices, Humetimes 
with his mother and somotimos alone, at small jilaces of jmblic amuse- 
iiieiit iu London and the neighbourhood till about the sige of sixteen, 
when he left Ii*t entirely, and joined a company of strollers iu 
Bcoiluiid. 

From this time till 1814, when he made his first appearance at 
l>rury-Laia' Tlicatru, London, his life was a scries of the vicissitudes, 
struggle.--, and ]iriviitions incidciit to the profession of au actor in 
.'Oimiry theatres. Alcanwhilu lie had, iu July l8U8, miirrieil Mis.s 
Chauibers, au actress in the same conipuny in which he had obtained 
au ongagemeut at (jloiict-ster. At length the play- bills of Drury-Laiic 
announced ‘The Alerchaut of Venice,* LShylock by Mr, Kcau from Uic 
Kxeter Theatre.' ^J'hcre hud been no previous pulling, and the house 
was thinly attended, but the applause was tumultuous ; ho repeated 
t he character ; the house wa.3 well iilleil. and his fame wiii thenceforth 
established. Gii his limt night 13H. were paid at the doors; on the 
second, i’ljj/. ; afterward.s the average was u]>w'ards of .OUO/. ; and the 
aetur s fume, it is needless to add, was sceured. His sidary w:is at 
once r dsed to a week ; and not long afterwards the eommictee 
made liim a present of 6uuZ. ; he also received many volualilc presents 
from individuals. Drury- Jiauc Theatre w'as saved from the ruin which 
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had previonsly threatened it, and rapiillj adTanced to a state of 

isnrxamplcd prosijcrity. 

Kean's career of success, incluiling a riftit to AmericR in 1820, was 
uninterrupted till bib connection with the wife of Alderman Cox, and 
the conHCfiuent action at law, .1:1011017 182 . 0 , with the verdict of SOO/. 
damages ])ronoiinced against him. The public now became exasperated 
agjiiust him, and h« was driven from the stage of T>rury-Lano and 
afterwards from that of Edinbui^h. After some time however lie was 
allowc?d to go on with his perfoiTaances at Drury-Lanc, but he failed 
to reinstate himself in his former position, and therefore gladly 
accepted an invitation to pay a second visit to America. 

After an absence of two seasons in the United States Kcnn returned 
to London, having during the time not only acquired but saved a con- 
siderablc sum. The T.ondon public had relinquished their nnimosity, 
but. it was in vain. He bad always, in the time of his prosperity, been 
a dissolute man, but he bad now lalleu into habits of alnumt constant 
iutiixieation. His constitution was brithon up, his memory was im- 
pnirctl to ,«ueb a degree that lioc:ould not ftudy a new part, his alacrity 
of Hpirit wan gone, and his perfonniinees were little more tlian :i faint 
relleelion of what they had been. He bad separated from Mrs. Kean, 
lie had quaiTellial with his son Cliarles, who was obliged to take to 
tlie frtiigc ill onh r to obtain ibc means of siibsi.'^tence. ('harle.s Kean 
w:lm a year or two in America ; after his return his f:it1ier became 
reconciled to him; and in ISd^i it was announcc'd that Kean would 
play ‘Othello,* at (Jovent (Pardon Tht?atre, and that Charles Ke:iu 
u'.uild play ‘lago’ with liini. Kcin struggled through tljc partus 
far as the H]>Oi eii “ Villain, be sure,*’ when his head sunk tin his son’s 
shoulder ; he was borne off* the stage, and his acting was at an end : 
tin* auilicuce in kindness immedialely left the theatn*. Kean lingered 
on at his residence at Uichtiioiid till the Ifdh of iAi.ay 1So3. 

K«!aii ill Jiis person vras small, hut well-formed ; bis face was thin, 
but liaiidsome ; his ej’es and hair Avere Idaek ; his coiint*‘iiiince, in 
variety and intensity of expressiun, was wonderful ; his voice, in its 
upper tones was somewhat harsh, in its lower tones it was soft and 
melodious; his iietioii was fii c, graceful, varied, and appro] n-iate ; 
his conception of charaeten* was original ami trui*. He <lid not, as 
some have siqqiOHcd. trust to the iiTi]ml.^e of his fei lings. Ho stmlied 
iho acting of his parts iiinch and anxiouKly, Frequently, al’ti-r his 
family were rol ired to rest, be would act sccu«* after seoiie before the 
pior-ghi^a, emleavonriiig to jirtuluce, by expression of countenance, 
gesture, emphasis, and modulatiuii of voice, the cil'ect which Lis 
conception of tlii* cliarie.tcr re(iiiiro«l. 

Ivoiiii was iiidifqiutal ly tin* greatest tragedian of modern times; 
perhaps lie has not liO< n surjiassod at any time. His tdlicllo, in truth 
and vigour of eoiici ] timi, in brilliance of execution, and power of 
ellecd., wu!- entitleil to rank wit.li the best of Mrs. »Siddons*s por- 
ibrmanet N. Jl was an cxhibilion of eoiisummaie skill. Tite audience 
was irresistibly rwept along by Ids overpowering energy and ]»atlioa, 
and ji.ekiiowleilgefl by a series of biirots (»f applause the intense 
sympathy which he had infused into all ranks of soriidy and all 
degrees of intelligence with which the theatre was crowded. In Koino 
of hi.i other characters he exhibit(‘il the striking (loiiits rather than 
the win dc of tlie. charac'tiT ; hut this rcjiroach di'l not :ipply to ids | 
Othello, Kichard HI., Shylock, and Sir Hilcs Overreach. Thc>c 
characters were all ]tervudod with an intensity of jiassioii whicli he 
exhibited with niatclile.ss cinrgy and Lruili. His power iu<lced was in 
the disjduy of character and jmssioii in all their varied shades. Tu 
passages of deelaiiiation he had jjecnliaritics of intonation an<l uttcraiico 
wldcli gave him a strong and by no me.’iiis ]ilcasing maniierisni. 

* CitAUiUb Ki:an the second but only surviving son of l''.dniiin(1 
Kean, was born at Waterfunl, Ireland, in 1811, and c<lucat« d during 
hifci father’s prosperity at Eton. As already noticed Ini had adopted 
aetiiig as his ]iroleHsion during his fatlier's life, though much against 
his fathers wish. Though well received in tho proviuciis Ida succi-kh 
WHS at lirst but very inoileratc in London, and it was not till after 
a long ]frovinciid probation, and one or more visits to Ainerii'a, that 
he decidcilly sccnrod the favouiahlc .snllragiB of nietrojiolitaii 
audiences. Tu 1842 he married the ]iopiilar actress Miss JOilen ’J'j'ee, 
and tlieiiccforward they acted the chief male and female p:irt,s 
together. Since their rtdnrii from Mr. Kean's )u.-!t visit to AunTica in 
1817, they Jiave h» cii among the leading jiorforiiicrs of tho London 
season. Ill l^.oO Mr. Charles Kean became lessi e of the J^riuiaWs 
Thcalro, ut lir.st in conjunction with Mr. Kcelry, but from 18.‘il alone; 
and the Loudon ])crformaijrcs of himself and liis wife have hc(.*D 
subsequently (ronhned to that theatre. J\Ir. J\ can’s early :imbition 
was to succeed in tho line of tragic clinractoi's iu whicli liis father I 
achievtsd his fame, and di'Ppito home drawbacks of person, voice, and 
manner, he to a con^idcrahle extent attained success ; but of late he 
has more particularly identified Jjimself with parts of a inclo dram.atic 
cast, such as those of tho ‘ Corsican JSrolhcrs.* TJie great feature of 
Mr. Kean’s mnnngcnieut at the I’rin cess’s Theatre iia.-; bi.*cn the 
‘ reatoration,’ as it has Imjcii termed, of certain of ShakHpere's plays; 
in which they have (along with ‘ I’izarro ’ and ‘»Sardaii;q»alu.s ’) been 
made the vehicle for exhibiting co.stly scenery and elaborate sbigc 
cilects ratber than line acting. For Eome ycai'u i>aHt Mr. Kean has 
hud tho direction of the KoyuL theatricals at Windsor Ca-'^th*. 

KEANE, JuH N', rinsi* iiUKb KJ'.ANIO, of Ohuznee in AfghuiiiKtan 
and of Cappoqiiin iu the county of Waterford, w*ae the recoml son of 


Sir John Keane, Bart., of ndmoiit in that county, by Swab, daughter 
of . 1 . Kilcy, Ivq. Ho was born in 1781, and entered the army iu his 
thirteenth year, his first couiniissiou bearing date 1793. Ki.'^ing >»y 
gradual promotion, iu 1799 he obtained a company in the 44th regi- 
nieut of loot, bt'caine aidc-vlc*camp to the Earl of Cavan iu Egypt, and 
serv'd for sevfral years in the MeditcMTaneiin. In 1S1>9 ho took i>art 
111 tile canqiiiigii of .Martinique, aud was present nt the siege of Dessaix. 
llaving obtiiiiicd his colonelcy iu 1812, he joined the llntisli army 
in Spain under the 1 )uko of W clliugtou, who intrusted him on his 
aiT^al lit Madrid with the command of a brigade in 1 1 n' third division, 
with whieh^ he served until the pence of 1814, taking part in tlio 
battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Ortln s, and Toulouse, besides 
several other minor actions. In 1811, baviiqp. attained tho rank of 
niajor-gimeriil, he was aiipointed to a command ordered for particular 
service on the West India station. Ho accordingly proccMvlod to 
Janiiiica,and with tho military forces under his cominand he co-nporated 
with Admiral (kichnineiii the attack on New (.b leaim. In Iho following 
■December li<» eilected a landing near that oit}', but w’.-ik aliimst iniiiio- 
diaiely superseded by Sir JCdwani Pakeiiham, wdio howtiver apimiiitc'd 
him to the command of a brigade unrler hi uhself: in the snlMef|uent 
attack on the enem 3 ’'s fortified line-i Qoneml Keane rceidvod two .st^vero 
wounds. From 1823 to 1830 ho liidd tho Of>tiiiriamU*rslii{tof the fiiroes 
in tiiiinaica. mid for iipwwds of n year administered the oivd goverii- 
luout of the island :iIho. In 18.3.3 (leneral Keane w'as appointed coin- 
tiiAiiderof the forces at Loin hay, and five years later received authority 
from the Indian go\ eminent to organise aiiil lead into Seiiide a force 
iiitcndi.‘<l to co-oi>emte with tho army under Sir Jloiiry Fane. The 
chief coniinmid however of tho condniied forci's almost immediately 
devolved on him. He wa.s now' called n])Oii to li-ad a eoiisiderahle 
army, and to conduct ojjorations requiring much discretion, delieiiey, 
and tact in dealing with th«>.se half- friendly power.s whose exi.steiiee is 
one of th(^ greatest ilillicidtio.^ in the goverimieiit of a .senii-eivilhaid 
country. With the opni Oi)-o]ierAtioii, hut oft *n in opposition to tlio 
secret intrigues, of tlieso wavering friends, the Ih'itish eoniiuiunUtr in 
India ha.s much to do. .After a loiij and hara-Hing ]U‘riod of susj>eiiHe, 
during whii h our uriny was expo sed to iinn-h sulferiiig ami hardship, 
the Lritisii army entered (.’abul in .May 18:;p, mnl on the 21 st of July 
Sir John Keane sat down before tlic forl.re.*<s of ( !hii/iiue, a eibidel 
standing on a roe.ky eiidnenee, and hitherto d"enied impivgnalile. 
FAir thirty years the foi'litieatious of the [)lac«^ liml been eonstintly 
receiving udditioii.s ti» llii*ir strength, ami it w'as g/irrisuned by IloUU 
Afgh.’in soldiers under Mahomed llyder Khan, a younger sou of l>hii.''.t 
Maliouieti Khan, the rider of tlie eountry, with a comiUaiidiiig nnniber 
of giixiR and an abiiiidanee of arms, ]>ro\isions, and stores, 'riioiivdi 
surroiiiidtd hy hostile tril>«‘s wdio sevi:rely hara.->s*‘d tliem in all 
directions, the I British arm}' on the 23rd of the inontli was set in 
Tiiotion for assaulting the fortres.s. ’I’lie gates were blown in; an 
eiiiraiice was elhcled, after 11 de.'.peniio struggle, thongli with the lo.ss 
of only 20 u men ; ami in forl.y-oiglit liours l.lie hhiglisli ci>lours were 
living upon the height.-^ of Idiu/.iiee. TinilVinei Malionied IlytlcT 
surrendered liiiii.self a |»risoiier, and the city was leMori.'d to its lawful 
jii'inee, against wdium Mahomed had rebi-lled. This suetav. ; inspired 
the Lritisli forces with the higlie.st coiiiideneo, and projiorlionatifly' 
despirit(*d the native troops id' Dliost Miihoincil, wdio iled away on the 
a}*pro.neli of .Sir John Keane to (labiil. Sin.-li wa.s tie* end of 11 war in 
which the Lritisli force.s were involved against their will by the ]i(M‘fifly 
of tho Afgiians, tliongli tht;re are not wanting tiio.se who siiy that tlie 
W'ar itself might have been averted if our comni:inder-lii-ehief had acted 
with greater jirudeuco and diseretioii. Fur the ciijitiiru of (lliu/.iie.o 
Lord Keiitie received the honour of u peeragi:, being cre:ited in 
December 1839 Ikiroii Kcaiie of Ghu/.nee in Afghanistan, togetlier with 
the thanks of the eoiirt of the East India directors and of both lioiises 
of ]r.irliameut, and other marks of royal and jiublic ajqirobation. The 
East India Company settled a pen.duii of 2 mMi/. a year njion himself 
aud ujKiTi his two next sncccssor.s iu the title. 

As to hi.s professional character, it was .siiiil by tho.-io most cojnjK tent 
to form a judgineiit tbat Lonl Keane was more rortimaLe tlian j-ikiirul, 
and he was far from ]>npiilar in hi.-^ easterii enininaiid on aecount of a 
partiality toward.s the (juecu’.s ari:i\, whieJj led him to iiiiderrate the 
gallant .«ervices (d* tlie Cuiiqiiiiiy's oHiei-r.'^, such a.s Sir \\'illi;im Nott 
and others; and in .spile of 1 lie brilliancy of tlie t.'oujt r/j main by wliicli 
he reduced (ihuzii<-e, he iaih.d to secure that iiurjualilied ap[»robatioii 
which great victi)rii.*.-i geiji raily mi.siire for a eommanrler-in-ehief. 

Lord Keane wa-s twici: murriiid. J>y hi.-^ foi jiicr wife lie Ji.d't four 
sons, tho elde.-it of whom suecerried to his title; his .second wife, Mha 
Bidand, wlioiij he inanied after his roturn to England 211 I '‘• 10 , survived 
him, aud i.s since re -married to Williain Tigott, c]., of jiidjinglmiii 
House, Canib)‘i<lgo.djjre. Lord Ke.iue died of the UJ’oji.-y at Lnrton 
Lodge, H am j •■‘•hires, August, 21ih, I 'sll. 

KEAT.S, JUJIN, \v:w boin in Moorliidd-s Limdon, in tho 3 'ear 179o’. 
lie receivi.'t] ciuMsical educatfrii at JCnliol'l, under iMr. (daike, and 
was :d'ti‘rwar*Js iqipi’cniiced to a surgeon. Mi*. Ciurke introduced 
him to Mr. Leigh Jlunt, who brought, him In fore this public. Jn Jsl7 
he pnbli.dicd u volume cont.iiiiiiig Jii.s juveniJo poeiji->, and shortly 
aftei"i\unls his hmg poem ‘ I'iialyinioii,* wiiicii culled forth a violent 
attack from tho ‘ t^uarterjy 11 ■view.’ J\< ats was of fi remarkably 
scuKitive di.•iJ>o.^itioI] ; lii.s constitution wn.s weak, and greatly iiufKiiretl 
by tho aitciition.s which he l-chlowid on a dying brother, and hie 
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doath haa been attributed, though erroueourfy, to the shock which ha 
received from the articJe in tlj« ‘ Quarterly/ To recover his health, 
K.eats tnivclled to Konie, whei’e lu» died on the 21th of February 
having jirovioiiHly published a thinl volume of poems, containing 
‘ liRinia,' • JrtabelJii,' ‘ The Kve of St Agnes/ and * Hyperion.' 

Thu pfiotry ol’ Keats is of au exceedingly rich and luxuriant charac- 
ter, niid his writings are so crowded with images, that it at last 
heroines almost fjitiguiiig to apprehend them. It seoms as if his 
imaginallon wcix* of that volatile nature which iriuBt start oil to every 
iriea^aHj«M;i:iiecl with his subject, and embody it as a part of the whole. 
Hence the rcud<T must fiut himself in the place of the poet, and allow 
Jiis own iiiniginatioii to lly from thought to thought, or the work will 
Hccm but a c:oni|)ouiid of wiM unconnected pictures. The article in 
the ' (,^uarterly ’ observed, that he introduced many images merely for 
tlic Hak«j of rhyme, and this remsurk is not wholly unjust. He did not 
hnwi-.vcr like many poets, merely write some corninon-plaee epithet or 
Hcutmcc for tlio sake of rhyiiict ; but it seems as if his imagination was 
80 fertile, tliat a chiming word brought with it a now image suitable 
to his purpose. Some have thought that time would have matured 
Ids judgment and have iiufiroved hini, hut this is doiihifiil ; the wild 
traiinitioM from thought to thought is the essence of his poetry, and 
not a Tiirre ac:cii1ent, aiifl a cool iinpiiry into the aptness or coiiiiectiou 
of his iiJiiigoH would nithi-r have injured him as a poet than have been 
of adviiiitiigi*. 

in till' subljiiie Kts'iis is not so ha]ipy ns in the wildly beautiful. 
Jn ilni iVagnient * llypctricin,' despite its richness and wild luxuriance, 
where we iiiiKs tin; exuberance, we also miss tlio brilliant fancies of the 
' l^iidyiiiioii,’ wdiilc at the same time the aiiompt at Hublirnity is rather 
an jiietiiuhraiico. it may iti fact be sahl that the works of K(;ats arc 
iitlapieil eiiiefly to those who are really of a poetical tomporanient, 
jiiid who have an iiiiaginatioii capable of following if not of creating ; 
anil to such they are hiLdily stimuhiiiiig and siu^gostive, as well as 
eitiinenily delightful. 'J'o the readers wdio look for poetry as a pleasant 
form of some clear and eonrioctod subject, who prefer authors that 
rather anticipate their imagination than call it into violent action, 
Kent's poems will bt; of comparatively little value. 

* KKI'diK, TllK UKV. .K)ILN, at present and for a good number of 
years past, vicar of liursley in UaiupsLirB — a living worth 410/. ayuiir 
• was horn about the year 1700, and uducated at Oriel Collegia, Oxford, 
where lie highly distinguished himself and took Ids ii.A. degree in 
]siu. A pri/.c esH:iy MJii Triiiishitiun from the Donil Ijaiignages,’ 
I'lieib'd by him in tlie Theatre of the University on the 10th «>f Juno 
] s 1 2, was publish<;<l at Oxford in tlie same year. After taking his 
lil.A. degree he devoteil himself partly to literature and criticism, 
though niuiiily to tliecdugy ; ainl lor some years hi; filled the professor- 
shi]> of |ioi try in the University of Oxford. His life however has been 
passed prineipally in the iiiiobtrusive discharge of his duties as a 
parish-ch't'gyiiiaii, in whieli ollice he is singularly assiduous, and in 
oeea.iioiial uuthursliip ns a poet and a theological and controversial 
wi ilir. 

Mr. Keblo's chill* poetical work, entitled '^Thc Christian Year: 
Tlioiiglits ill verse for tin; Siindu^'s and liolida^’s thrnuglioui the Vear ' 
was iiublishod in two volumes at Oxford in 1S27, while he still held 
the poetry-pi-oh'ssorship. It was followed by liis ‘Lyra liiuocentiuni : 
or Tlioughts in vi rst; on Christian ('^hildixii, their ways luid their 
privileges,’ also published at Oxfortl. I'liese work.M, by their eoinbiiia- 
tinii of poetie:il merits iippn;ciiihle by all, with the spirit and language 
of wiiat is known as High Chiircli theology, have given the author a 
peculiar place uiiiung the Kiiglish ]ioetH of the day. His ' C'hristiaii 
Year/ in ]»iii'iicular. has bet‘ii a gi-eat favourite with the lovers of 
devotional verse*, more espeeiidly with Uiohc wdio belong to that party 
in the ('liiirch of iMiglaml of which the author is one of the reeogni.'»cd 
ivpresenlali%'ca. l»oth it and the ‘ l^yra Iniiocentium ’ have passed 
through many editions.. Mr. Keblc's High Church sentiments however 
have been niuiiilested more expr(*;-hly in his ]iruse writings. One of 
the original band of Oxford scholars and diviii^s wdio begun the 
so-named “ I'liseyite *' inoveiiiciit in the Knglish Cliurcli, ho contri- 
buted, with Dr. Piisoy, Mr. Newninn, and otiiers, to the famous ‘ Tracis 
for the Times' (lSLM';it>); and a H]u‘cial disquisition of his on one of 
tins subjects there treated' — the value t»f ‘rriiiiitive Tradition’ in 
theology, and its recognition hy Scripture — 'wiw jiublishcd so]iarately 
with his naiuo us Tract 7S (1837). Mr. Kehle was also joint-editor, 
with .l>r. I'usey and others, of the * Hibliutheca Putrum Kcclosia} 
Catliolica*/ the publication of which begun in 1838. Hesides various 
noadeiiiic prelections held at Oxford between 1832 and l8-tl, he has 
puldLshoil nut a few serinoiiH on ] mints of High Church doctrine and 
discipline, and one or two pamphlets of a siiiiilar nature. A coliectiou 
of his sermons uuiler tlie title of ‘Sennous Academical and Ucea- 
sional/ reached a second edition in 1848. lie also published ‘ The 
Childreii'K Christian Year/ a similar work to the ‘Christian Year/ but 
adapted more particularly for ehildreu or young persons; and ‘The 
I'salter : or IViilins of l>avJd translated into Kngli^h verse.' One of 
liis latest ]>idilicAtions eiititleil ‘A very few plain thoughts on 
the pniposcil addition of lUssentci's to the Univeriiiity of Oxford’ 
(18.M) exhibits liim in his characteristic aspect as a Jligh Church 
judfiuic. 

KKILL, John, a (listiuguished British mathematician and natural 
philosopliei, was born at Edinburgh in 1071, and having received the 
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rudimeute of education in that city, he completed his coiirso of study 
iu its university, of which the celebrated Or. Gregory was then the 
mathematical professor. In 1024 he was entered in Baliol College 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself by the lectures which he 
delivered in private on various subjects relating to natural philosophy, 
principally from the works of Newton ; and iu 162S he published iil 
London ‘ An Examination of Or. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, with 
some Remarks on Whiston’s New Theory.’ In this work Keill 
pointed out, not without some harshness, the errors into which those 
theorists had fallen ; and the severity of his strictures drew from each 
of thorn a reply : it is evident however that the advantage in the 
argument is on the; side of Kcill. In 1700 lie was elected a Eellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and in tho saino year he succeeded 1 )r. 
Millington as Sedleion professor of natural jihilosophy. Two ye.'irs 
afterwards ho published a work in Latin under the title of ‘lutro- 
ductio ad veram riiysicain/ w'hicb was well received in this country, 
and was also much esteemed in ]<’raiice — it being there considered as 
an excellent key to the ‘ Priucipia ' of Newton. An edition of It hi 
English was published in London in 1733, under tho title of ‘An 
lutrod notion to Natural I'hilosophy,' &c. 

Ill 1700 Keill went to Now England with the appointment of troa 
surer to the I'alatines, who wen; sent to America as emigrants at tlio 
expense of tlic British government; these persons had been indiirfd in 
leave Gerniaii}', and W'cn; living in London in great poverty : Ik* 
returned however in tin: following year, and was immediately cho.^Mi 
Savilian Professor of Astrunoiii 3 '' at Oxford. In the year 17J 1 he was 
charge<l by Queen Anne ivith the duty of deciphering papers; and it 
is mentioned as a proof of his sagacity that be once deciphered a l>jtl(*r 
written in Swedish, though he knew not a word of the language. He 
held ibis post about live years. 

In 1713 tin; Uiiivcrisity i»f Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Physic ; and iu that year he published an etUtioii of Coin- 
mandiiic’s ‘ Elements ' of hluclid, with a tract on Trigonornotry, an-l 
one on the Nature of Logarithms. In 1718 he pnblishrd a work 
entitled ‘ Introdnctio ad veram Astronomiani,' which he afierwaril.s 
tnuishited into Mm:lish, and jniblislied iu J 721 under the title of ' An 
Introduction to the true Astronomy, or Astronomical liecturis 
delivt;red at Oxford.' 

In tho ‘ L’hilusofdiieal Transactions ’ for 17(iS tliero arc two pajs-ix 
by Keill, of which the first is entitled ‘On the; Laws of Attraction 
and other Pliysieal Principles,’ and the other, ‘ Of the Laws of Ot;ntri- 
fugal Foret*.' In tlio volume for 1713 there is a paper by him on 
‘ The Newtonian iSolutioii of Ki*]i1er’s I'roldeni,’ &c. He also gavt; a 
paper entitled ‘ Tlieoremata qinedam liilinitam Materia* 1)ivi^.ibilitatcm 
Hpeetaiitia;' and one which is di;signated ‘ <.>bservations on Mr. Jolin 
Jk^riioiiUi's Remarks on the Inverse Problems of Central Forces, witli 
a New Solution of the Problems both of these ivcrc publisheil iu 
the ‘ Tranf-aetions * for 171 I. 

J)r. Keill died Septemher 1, 1721, in the fiftieth 3 'ear of his age, 

A writer in tho ‘Acta Eruditorum ' liaving, iu a notice of Nf;wtou'.s 
Treatise on tho Qiiiidrature of Curves, stated tJiat the Engli.sh jihiln- 
Hopher had taken the method of I'lnxions i'rom Leibnilz, the indignation 
of Newton’s friends was excited; ami in the ]>apc‘r on thi; Law.M of 
Attraction, Ac., wdiicli, as above mentioned, was published iu tho 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,' Kf*ill formull 3 * asserteil the elaiins lif 
New’ton to priority in tho discovery. This paper gave oil'once to 
Leibnitz, who, in a leiler to the sucrotary of the Royal Societ 3 % 
required that Keill should he comptdled to retract his assertion : this 
was not done ; and Keill, in a letter to the sccretaiy, detailed tho 
evidences of what he had stated. 

Dr. Keill was not fortunate on another occasion. F.iiterijig into the 
war of problems which was at that time carried on betweeu the Fngllsh 
niathematiciaUH and those of the Continent, he tome wiiat presumptu- 
ously challonged .lohii Bernoulli to determine tho path of a boily wdieii 
projected in a medium which exercised on it a resistance var 3 *iiig witli 
the Kf|uari* of the velocity : the challenge was accepted, aiul before 
K eill could complete his own solution, Bernoulli announced that ho had 
succeeded in obtaining one. Keill was, in consequence, com]ielled 
to endure in silence the rejiroof which tho foreign mathematician did 
not fail, unsparingly, to administer. 

An edition, in Latin, of 1 )r. KeiH’s principal work^ was published 
at Milan, iu 17-12, iu 4to, under tho title ‘Introdnctio ad veram 
I'hyBicaiD ct Astronomiam (lluygeiiii Theoremata do Vi Ceutrifugri), 
quibiiR uccedunt Trigonometria; do ^'i^ibas Uentrolibus; cle Legibus 
Attract ion is.’ 

KELLOREX, JOHAN HENRIK, a Swedish poet of great influence 
on one perit>d of the literature of his country, was born at Floby in 
^^ cst Goihlaud on the Ist of December 17ol ; studied at the University 
of Abo, which then behmged to Sweden; and in 1774 transferred 
himself to Stockholm, where he established the newspaper *StockholmB 
Posteu/ At that time the Swedes were sedulous imitators of tlio 
French ; in tragedy, as in cvciything else, French taste was scrupu- 
luu>ly followed ; and the uewl 3 * rising German litixature, and ICiiglish 
literature of the time preceding Aildison and Pope, were looked upon 
us bai'biirous and unworthy of notice. In tho ‘ Stockholms l^ostcn ’ 
these views were advooated with livelinoss and ingenuity, ami Kellgron 
not onl 3 ' earned a high place iu the public estimation as a critic, but 
us a poet, chiefly by some lyrics remarkable for the harmony of their 
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latjguagOf wbicli brought tho poetry of the ‘ Poaten* iuto high repute* 
Kor Hevcrul yeura Kcllgreu wua the most distinguiahed poet of Sweden 
with the exception of JL^opold, the acknowledged head of the French 
achooL On the institution of the Swediali Acsuletny in the king 

Gii»*tavua IIL, with whom Kellgren was a Bfiecial favourite, named 
him <.>ne of the raeiiibera ; and he also named him hia private secretary 
and liiirariiiu, both einecuroa, with a aalary which placed him at his 
case. He died within two y^ars after the king's death, on the 20th of 
April 1795. after two years of sufl'ering from severe illueaa. ilis cul- 
lecltMl works, Samlade Skriftes,’ wore published in throe volumes at 
Stockholm in 1790, and liave been ainco reprinted. Hia death was at 
the time deplored as a national loss. Posterity has been more disposed 
to acquiesce in his own modest descriptiuii of himself : — There was a 
little man in our liUtniry world whose talents were small : he had not 
]iorhaps wliat is called genius; most of his writings had little width 
and weight; but he had one quality perhaps iu a higher degree than 
any of his rivals — it was a warmth, a zeal for the improveinent and 
hoiimir of Swedish literature, which kept to him constantly during a 
laborious life, and which W'Ss Lis last passion at the hour he wrote 
these lines." 

Ki llgrcu's works consist of lyric ]»oetry, which is still in high esteem, 
anrl td' four operas, of which he has only tho merit of the execution, 
the plots haviiig been sugge.'.ttrd to him by King (.lustavus HI. Three 
uf them arc taken from the history of the Swedish royal family — 
Mhi.staviis Vasa ’ (17S<;), ‘ (Justavus Adolphus and Ebha lliahe ' <17S8), 
and * (.^uci'ii Christina;' the fourth is * .hhicas at Carthage.' The tii’st, 

* Gustiivas Vasa,' is rcniarkable fur the c^xcellenee of its plot, which, it 
has biHMi said, belongs to the king. Kellgreu was a w’arm admirer of 
^’ollaire, and in consequeucti was led to admire the institutions of 
England. **' 1 set Itaciue bofurti Shakspeare," he says iu the * Stook- 
Lolms I’osteii ’ for 17^(>, ** Moliero before Congreve, and tins police of 
pjiris before tlie jioliee of London. 1 cannot therefore bo coiisiilered 
an Anglomaniac. But wliat I love and venerate are the light and 
intelligence whicli pervade tlio nia»^ uf the nation ; the quiet n-spect 
f(U' the law, which shows tJiat the law is good, rejisoiiuhle, humane, 
and well for all," &c. &c. I’liis was the lirst occasion, the Swedish 
critics tell us, on which this sort of admiration for England was 
expressed iu Swinieii. 

K FMllLE, JulL\ PHILIP, was born on ilie Ist of February 1757, 
:it l*re.scut, iu Ijancasliire. ilis father WiW Roger Kemble, au actor, 
and manager of a provincial company, tlolui Kemble was not intended 
by his father for the ^tagc', although during his chiJdhoo<l he was occu* 
hiiiiially culled upon to represent parts siiilahle to his age, the first 
upon reeonl being, whe:: he was just ten years old, that of the little 
Hidviiof York in Mavard's tragedy of 'Cliaiies 1.,' his sister iSarah 
(afterwards Mrs. Siddons) acting the J'rineess lulizabeth. lie received 
Hie rndimeiits of euucatioii iu a preparatory school at Worcester, 
from whence he was sent to the Uomaji Catholic seminary of »Sedgeley 
J'ark, in »Siallor<lshire, and afterwards to the ICiiglisli college at iJouay, 
ill 1'i‘aneu, where lie made grc'at |n*ogrc8s. At the age of nineteen he 
returned to Enr.laiid, and following immediately the natund bent of 
his inciinaliou towards llie ^^tage, uiaiio iiis iij>jiearancn in tlie eliu- 
ractor oi Thetalosiiis in the tragidy of that name, at Wolvorhainploh, 
January Sth, ] 77b. 'J\vo years ufl erwan Is he was a rognlur member 
of tho V(n-k conipaii 3 \ Cii 'J’uesday, JOtli <if Siqitoiiihcr Mr. 

Kemble made his fnvl ajipt^arunee in Loudon at the Theatre Kcyal, 
Jn-iiry Lane, iu the character of Hamlet, hi 1790 he hceaine manager 
of that theatre. In iMId he purcliased fur 24,O0n/. a sixth share 
in Covciit-t hiviieii Theatre from Mr. Lewis, and beciiine manager 
of that eslaiili'-iiiiient. having previously made a tour tlirough France 
and S]»ain. Jn 1^0:^ Covent-Cardeu was dostroyed by lire, and j 
on the ^Lst of Deceinbor, at the ceremony of laying tlie foundation* 
htouc of the new theatre, Mr. John Koinlde's bond for 10,UOU/. w'as 
miiniliceiiily caiicelliMl by his Grace tho late Duke of Nortliuiuberlaiid. 
On the opening of the new theatre in 1801 », under .Mr. Kemble's 
iiianageiiit lit, an advance iu the prices of admission to the pit and 
boxes gave rise to the well-kuuwu O.P. riots, during whicli the great 
trageiliau was jicrsonully and grus.-ly insulted wlieuever he appeared 
upon the stage. A comiu'omise was at la>jt made between the manager 
and the public, and Mr. Kemble contiuiual to direct the entcrlaiii- 
mcnls at (Joveut-Garden iu a sjjirit of cntciqtrisc and liberty, reviving 
the plays ol .Shakspere with great splendour and aa much propriety 
as was at that time perhaps within liis power. On the 2^rd of Juno 
1817, he took his h ave of tho London audience, having pre.viously bid 
farewell to that of Ldiiiburgli (March 29tJi), and on tlie 27tii uf Juno 
a public dinner was given to him at tho KreeimiHon’s Tavern, when 
Lord Holland was in the chair. IVLr. Keinhle, who had long siilfercd 
seveixdy fi-om asthma, soon aftcirwards retired to the south uf France 
for the beuciit uf his health, and after a short vii-it to England on tho 
death uf liis partner, the eider Mr. Harris, he iiually took uji his resi- 
dence at Isuisaiiue, iu Switzerland, wli(‘re he expired February 2(>th 
182J, aged sixty-six. Mr. Kemble's talents, both us au actor and u 
manager, were of a very high order : his tine taste and classical acquire- 
ments were jicreeptible iu every effort, and in his ))ersomitioii of the 
loftier heroes of the dr.ima he has never been equalled. His Brutus, 
Corioluuus, Cato, King Joliu, Wolse^^ and Macbeth, are still fresh iu the 
remembrance of mnny, and, while the recollectiuu of them still remaiua, 
his succosbors to the tragic throne luuct, in those [larticular charactem, 




HuQIar by comparison. His King Lear also, as a whole, may be men- 
tioned amongst his almost uuapproaohablo impersoiiatious. liis very 
feebleness in his latter years added to the terrible truth of tho picture 
In society Mr. Kemble was ever the acoouiplishod gentleman as well 
as tho conviviid conipaiiioii, and to the last enjoyed tlio respect and 
rogtird of tho noblest and most estimable iu the laud. Mr. Kemble’s 
life has boon written by his friend Mr. Boiuleu, in two vole. 8vo. 

KEMBLK, CHARLES, was horn on the 2flth of November 1775, 
at Brecon (Brecknock) in South NY ales. His father was Roger Kemble, 
au actor and theatrical manager. Ho was educated at the English 
lioman Catholic Ci>llege at Duuay, in tho I^Voiich departmout of Rord, 
Avhoiice he returned to Englaud iu 1792. Ho was placed, through the 
influence of his brother J. l\ Kemble, iu tho General Post-Gllice, 
Loudon, but soon resigued his situation, and after a few trials in 
private theatres made his iimt ap[icanuxce on the public stage at 
Shefliold, as Grlando in ^ As You Like It.’ Ho had eugagemuiits after- 
wards at Newcastle and other towus. On the 21st uf April 1794 ho 
made his first appearuuce in Loudon, as Malcolm, oil the ojieuiug of 
the iiewly-built theatre of Drury Laue, .lohu Kemble performing 
Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons Lady Macbeth, suid Mr. ralmor Macduff, lio 
coutiuiiod for a considerable time to play secuudary ehoracti rs, but 
gradually improved in his art. Ou the 28th of Rovouiljor 1790 ho 
]terfariiu‘d George Barnwell at Drury Lane, Mrs. Siddons taking the 
charactiT of Millwood. In 1797 he was eugnged at the 11 ay market 
Thfairts, whoxx) in IMUO ixe brouglit out his adaptation of Mercier's 
* J )e8ci‘t4mr,' under tlie title of 'The Point of Honour,' whicli was 
performed successfully, and became a stock-play. On tho 2iid of July 
IbUd he married Miss Marie Thereso lie Giiiiip, of French parentage, 
hut boi'u at Viuimaiii 1774. Miss De Camp was engaged by her fatJicr 
ns a danseiise at tho Gpera-House, Loudon, at a very early age. Her 
father died xvhcii she was in her twelftli year; she was then putrouisod 
and instructed by some ladies, and had become, when I'harles Kemble 
married hex*, a favourite actress in the walk of iiigh comedy, luid she so 
contiuunil ns Mrs. Charles Keinbio till she left the stage iu 1818, She 
died on the 8rd of September 1888. In ISO? Mr. (.-harles Kemble 
brought out with success at Goveut Garden 'Tlie Wanderer, or tho 
nights of llospitidity,' which is an adaptation nf Kotzebue's ' Eduard 
iu Bcliottlaud;' and iu 1808, at tho Haymax'kct, with still greater 
success, tho farce of ' l*lot and Counterplot, ’ uu ailaptatiou of a French 
piece called * Le Portrait cle Michel Gorvunius.' Tlii*ee or four other 
ditiinatic piccos fx'um tho Gerimiii and French, which he brought out 
afterwanls, were less successful. Meuutinie ho continued to impi’uvu 
iu his profession, took a wide range, and in some of his characters wua 
without }i rival. Among his best characters may bo montiuned 
Grlaiidti, Falcoiibridge, Gussio, Leon, Benedick, N'outig Mirabel, Mer- 
ciitio, Petruchio, Archer, Ihixiger, Gharlos Surface, and Friar Tuck. 
For hevoral of these characters his handsome features, Hue voice, aixtl 
tali wtdl-furincd athletic pci’Bon, peculiarly litted him. He closed Ilia 
career as an actor on the lUth of April 184U, shortly after having been 
appointed to the otiice of F..xamincr of Plays. He appeared in ]mblic 
occasional Jy afterwai'ds ns a I'eader of Shakspere. J.iuriiig sumo uf his 
Litter years he suilcixd the iucouvenieuce of deafness. Ho was well 
acquainted with modern languages, and a tolerable classical scholar. 
He died on the 12th of November 1854, aged seveuty-uinu years 
within a fortnight. 

Mx‘. Gharles Kemble left one sou and tw*o diiuglit^rs. His soil, 
.Tohu Mitchell Keinbie, is ntiticcd in a separate article. His oldest 
daugliter, Fii.vNoiis A>'NF. Kkaiuli:, known as Fannv Kkmiilj:, was 
born about 18J1, and made her iir»t appeaniiicu asau uctress at Govent 
Garden Theatre on the 5th of October 1829, as Juliet, on which 
ocira.'jien Mi’s. Charles Keinbie appeared again before the public us the 
Nurse, CljarJe.s Kemble, who was then manager, playing itomeo. Bho 
became an excellent actress, and fur three years pei'forined the prin- 
ci))ul characters iu tragedy and high comedy with the greatest 
appliiUHo, her r.'iiige iuciurling Belvedoni, Isabella, Lady MaebetJi, 
Jaidy I'ownley, Lady Teazle, Julia in tho * Hiiucliback,' uiul Louise of 
Savoy iu ‘Francis the First,* ii tragedy written by herself. In 1882 
she went with her father to America, where they performed in the 
jirincipal cities uf the United States. While in Aiuexica Miss Fanny 
Kemble was married to Mr. Butler of I'liiladeljihiu, u man of property, 
'i'he union proved an uuha]>]iy one, and in 1 84 9 they were separated 
by a divorce. Aleantiino, iu 1835, a 'Journal* uf her travels and 
experiences in America was published in London. In 1837 she pub- 
lished 'The Star of Seville,' a drama, and in 1842 a volume of 'Poems.' 
Her latest work, entitled 'A Year of Consolation,' is au account of 
her residence in Italy during n visit to her sister, Mrs. Surtoris. She 
Los since Iwen chielly occupied in giving public readings of Shakspere 
in Loudon, us well os in the chief provincial cities aucl towns of the 
kingdom. Mis« AiiJiLAii'E Kkmiu.k, Mr. Gimrles Kemble’s other 
duughtei’, distinguished herself as an opexatic singer of a very high 
order. She bi-came the wii'e of Mr. Sarturis, a gentleman of fortuuei 
and then quitted tho stage. 

I'ho KK.MiiLi; Fa.mii.y form probably the moat extraordinary group 
of actors and nctressc^H ever known. Mackiiii, when nearly 100 years 
old, addressing John Kemble, said " Sir, i have known your family 
h'om generation to generation. 1 iiave seen you act, young man ; and 
1 have seen your father, sir; ami I have seen your grandfather, sir. 
Sir, ho wus a great actor.” Of tho grandfather there appears to bo 
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no record but the ieHtiniony of Mackliii. The futhcri Koolr Kkmdlm, 
wan born on th« 1st of March in the city of Hereford. He was 

an actor, and the niannp' r of a company that performerl in the prin- 
cipal towns f»f Wule:^ and the west of England. He married in IToS 
Saridi Ward, horn Sejilenihcr iind, 17*5a, at Clonmel in Ireland. She 
also was an actre-ss. They Inul 12 children, of wliom Mrs. SiddimR and 
Jtjlin Keiiddc wore the two eldest. [SlunoNS, Mils. Sakak; Kemull;, 
John I’lrri.ii'.] Charles Kcmide was the 11th child and youngest son. 
Jiogor Kciiiblo died in ls02, and Mrs. Sarah Kemble in ISOG. 

Stiumien Kemble (George Stephen Kemble), the third of the 
children, waa horn on the Wrd of May 17o8, at Kington in ITercford- 
shire. lie was intemled for tlie medical profession, and w'as placed 
wdth a surgeon at Coventry, but gave the preference to the stage. 
After a course of practice in the country he made his first appearance 
in London, at Covent Garden, on tins 2 Uh of Septeriilier 17»3. Jn 
the same ynar he married Miss Satchell, a fnvoiiriti; actress. After 
acting for some time at (hivent Garden ho was ciigagccLat the liuy- 
market. Ho became aftcsrwiinls the manager of a comjiatiy that |»eiv 
formed at I'kiiiiinirgh and Glasgow, and Huhsi!(|iiently of iinuther that 
acted at Newcastle, iJnrham, NiiiiderJaiid, 1 Lancaster, and Whitehaven. 
He was a good actor, Imt bHcanic so Indky in ]»erson as to Vie almost 
unfit for any chanLcier but Kalstatl', which he jiorformcd frequently, 
both ill Londuii and the country. His l:vHt perform ance was in the 
character of Sir Christojdier Curry, in the farce of * Jiikle and Ysirieo/ 
a few days after widcli he w'tis attacked by inilammation of the bow'els, 
and died on the r*tli of June 1^22, at the Grove, near Durham. 

Khancks Kemble, the fourth cliild of lloger Kemble, was born on 
the 2Sth <d' Deecinher 17.09, in the city of Hcroforil. She also bocaine 
an actress, and performed in London ; hut having liccoiiui the wife of 
Mr. Kraiicis Twiss, quitted the stage. She died in LSI 2, at Lath. 

Klizaiietii Kemble, the ilfth child of Jkogca* Kemble, was bom on 
the 2nd of April 17(!J, at WuiTingUui in liaueashire. She was approu- 
tieed to a inantua-niaker, but hd't that oceiipatioii for the stage. Aft<u* 
some practice in the country, she made her first ajqiearaiico in lionduii 
at Drury Lane Tbratre, on the 22iid of February J 7S3, us rortni in 
‘ Tlio Merchant of Venice.* After repeating Portia she rejiairi d to 
Verk, whore she had pnivioiisly accepted an engagement. In face, 
figure, and voice she bore a striking rcsemblauce to Mrs. Siddoiis. Dii 
the 21 si of June 17«''i0 she was married to Gharles Edward Whitlock, 
an actor and Joint manager i»f ii theatrical company in the north of 
England known as Austin and Whitlock's oompaiiy, of which Mrs. 
Whitlock hecame the jirincipal actress. The cireuil of this company 
enihracid Newcastle, Diirhatii, Lancaster, and Wliittdiavfii. L'otike 
and Miiudcn were nieiuhcrs of it before they appeared in London. In 
1792 Idrs. Whitlock accoiiipanied her husband to America, where she 
hiicame uliiiost as great a favourite as Mrs. Siddoiis ivas in England. 
She poiTormed mostly at IMiiladtdphia and t'harleston, and fi*f<|uently 
before General Wnsliiiigioii. Having ac(iuired an indtq»endeiice, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitlock returned to England about D.'07, and quitte.i the 
stage. Mr. Whitlock ilied alKiiit Ls2(». Miv, Wiiitloek was much 
n<1iiiire<l in society for the liveliness of her cuuveruation. She died on 
the 27tli of Eehrmiry Ls;h;. 

'i h« other diildivn of Itoger Kemble died young, except a daughter, 
Anne, born in 17^1, who was alive in INBl. 

*l\l'hMl!LE, JulIN MlTl'llELIj, well known as one of tlie chief 
Anglo-Saxon scholars of his ago, ami also ilistiuguishcd in historictiil 
literature generally, is a member of the celebrated dnimuLic family of 
the Kembles, being the son of Gharles Kemble, and was born in 1S07- 
lle was educuttsi at Trinity College, l^ainbridge, when? he took the 
degree of JLA. in ItilU), and that of M.A, a year or twi» later. Ei’iim 
the very first his studies wore direeted towards the Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature ; and in ISiLJ he signalised his acquirements 
in this de|iartmout by the publication of • The Aiiglo-Saxim Poems of 
Loowulf, the Traveller’s Song, and the Lutlle of Einnesburgh, edited, 
together with a glossary and an histurieal preface.' 'fhe work reachecl 
a Bocoiid edition in l^^l7, when an additional volume, cuiitaLiiiiig * A 
TrauHlat ioii of the Anglo-Saxon I’oeiii oi' lleowidf, with a glossary and 
notes,* w*as appended to tfio lii*st. The more important of Kemble/.s 
subsequent works are, the * (.-odux Diplomaticiis .Evi Saxoiiiei. opera 
■lohaunis M. Kemble,’ vul. i. lS.*i9, vol. ii. IS 10; ‘The Aui^lo Saxon 
Charters;* the *Vercolli Codex: Poetry of the Codex N'ercellensis, 
A*iglo-Saxou and Latin, with an h^nglish truuslatioii,’ published in 
18-13 uA one of the works of the .ELfric Society; the * Dialogue of 
Salomon and Saturiiius, with an Historical introduction and lOnglish 
Translation / published in l^ls by the same society; an edition of 
Twysden's ‘Considerations upon the Oovoriiment of England/ pub- 
lished in 1 81 9 l>y the Camden Society ; and lastly, ‘ The Saxons in 
England, a History of the English Ciunnionwealtli till the period of 
the Norman Conquest,' published iu 2 vols. in 1S-J9. This lust wm'k 
coniproheuds the main results of Mr. Kemble’s Anglo Saxon and 
historical studies, For a good many years Mr. Kemble was editor of 
the ‘Jiritish and Foreign Quarterly lieview.'a i^eri'.dical of the highest 
oluBs, which exercised considerable political and literary intlueiu-e, but 
ceased to exist about the year Lsifi. He still holds the oifice of 
Examiner of Plays under the Lord Cliambcrlaiu, his acting assistant 
in this utUce being Mr. Donne. Mr. Kemble is a Fellow of various 
learned societies, including the Academies of Sciences of JuM-lin and 
Municli, and the Historical Societies of ftitockholm and Copeiiliageu. 
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KEMP, GKOUGE MK'KLE, who designed the Scott Monument at 
I'jdinhiir^h, w'rs a Rjdf-educatcd arti.-fc, the story of whoso early c.xcr- 
tioDK and brief career excited great inten^st at the time of his death 
in the yi ar ISM. He wms born about the yoar 1791, and was the 
of a sfmphcrd of Ncwliall on th<^ F.sk. He was lirst employed in 
tending cattle on the Peutlaud hills, and it is thought that there he 
imbibed Ids attachment for tho beauty of natural scenery. In hi. 
tenth, or Home say his sixth, year, being sent with a message to 
Hoslin (six iiiilos from his lioinc), he saw the cliapel and rniiicd cusllc 
there ; and to tliis visit he was afterwards accustomed to attribute the 
commencement of a love of arcliitccture — througli which ho was led, 
under inucli euduranco, to enter upon many wanderings at home and 
abroad. 

He was first apprenticed to a country carpenter and millwright at 
Red Scaur Head, near Eddlestonn ; and on the expiration of his time he 
removed to Galashiels, and subsequently visited London and Mauclies< 
ter, as a jonrucymun in his trade, iu which lie is said to have i-liown 
both skill and taste. W hilst at Galashiels he made excursions to Mr b use 
and . I edburgh abbeys ; and whiLt in lOngland, to which he ]iaid two 
visits, he contrived to see xnany of the cathedrals, ile acquired a greuL 
love of poetry, and cspoitially of the works of Sir Walter Scott. ;iiid 
occupied himself in assiduous cultiYatif>n of his intellectual 
Tn the interval of his visits to ICnghind he resided for four yo.irs in 
Glasgow, where he Ciit'efuliy studied the (Mthe«lral of tlnit town. Thu^ 
gaining much admiration of Gothic architeeture, iu 1821 liestartol ii» 
the (.'oiitiiieiit, intending to travel ovt-r the chief part of h'urope. iSomo 
embarrassments of a relative induced him lo j-(!turn after a twelvts- 
month ; hut in tho meantime he h.ad visited tlio most important 
cathedrals of Franco and tho Netherlands, supporting Jjiinsi-lf by hi.s 
trade, in whii'h, as an EuglLsh workman in miil'niai^liinery, his labour 
was highly ]»ri;^ed. On his return to Edinburgh ho ait* uqitod to si t 
lip ill businoKK, but did nut succeed, lie then applied liiiu>i;if carir^stly 
to tho practice of drawiitg and perspective, and about tbo 3 'ear is'JU 
ht‘ producoil three ehiborato views of Melrose Abbej^, which weiv j'lir- 
chusod by Mr. Thomas 1 lamiltun, the architect. Mr. Ilurii. the architout, 
then exiiployed him to exoeute a large model for a ]>alace fur the i^ulvo 
of i'.uccleiich, whioli occupied him two ye{ir.s. hi cuiijunctiun wiih 
an engraver, and afterwards with Me.ssrs. Liaokie & Son of (Uas.;ow, iic 
eoiiLeinplatisl a work on the ecclesiastical antiquitie.s of Scothirid. 
('oiisiderublc progress was made with the dr.iw'iiigs and plates, the 
materials heing collected by Keiiip, who traverseil great jiart of Scot- 
land taking sketches and merisurenieiits. The piiblication wU'ii liowi'vcr 
abandoned for the time, but his lahoiirs gave him eon-iilerahle kn>>w 
ledge t»f tlio andiitectiire td’ his country. After the d'-ath of Sir Walter 
Seoit a com petition was called for of designs fi»r a inonunKMit to liis 
tiiemt>ry, when Keiiqi proiluced a dtisi.'ii which oht aim'd one of tlio 
three prcmiMnis of oO/. which were oil'eied. A second cf>in[ietitioii 
ftdlowed, when Kcnqi, under tlici now i/r t/urrrr of “John Morvo,” was 
again successful. Much con trovers}’ ami vituperation ensued, but one 
of Kenip’s designs wat» aftirwards eoujnieiicOil. lie however tiid not 
live to see it cuinplcted. On tlic evening of .March o, 18 11, he was 
inis.'fiug, and on tin* Mb his body was foumi in the canal, into whieli 
it was conjcctiiivd be hail lallcii, having had ocea-ioii to g*» along t!ie 
towing-path on a tlark night. On tlm 22ml his remain.^ wore followed 
to the grave by about -1 00 mourners, ineludiiig the inagiMtracy, the 
members of the Itoyal Scottish Academy, aa<.L other x^ublic bodies. 
He was in the fiftieth year of his age 

Kemp’s career of six years after the period of liis studies, ami his 
one art-work, scarcely allow him tn claim a place in the iiunihiT of 
Lritish architects. An impartial view of tho circumstances which led 
to his fame, would probably show that he had happeiuMl tt.i chime with 
the feeling of the moment, especially thi'oiigh hi.s iiuttiiig fortli a design 
which professt.ally embodied details from Melrose Abbey. The Scott 
Monument is one of tho muro elaborate of tho.-ie canopied and pinnacled 
Structures covering a statue, which have siuce frequently been attemptial , 
tuid in many details, we api)rohcu<i, with more success. Mad he boon 
einployod on the e.xeeiition of a design which he exliihited in a model 
in LS-IO, for tho reparation ami coiiiplotioii of the cathedral at Glasgow, 
he would probably have ubtameil liigher rank iu his pursuit. His life 
however might ail'urd much matb-r of interest iu inquiries, whether 
with reforeuco to tiie ticoxio of the artisan's calling, or the educatiou 
needed for the archil eet. 

KEMPIS, THOMAS born about 1330, at Kompen, near Cologiio, 
stiidieii at Dtweuter, in a religioa? coiigixv’atioii or community callt:d 
“ the brothers of common life," and afterwards Liecamo a ivgular 
C..UOU ol the monastery of Mtiunt St. Ague?, of which his brother 
John of Keiiq)id, was prior. He there applied himself to tXMU.scribiiig 
the Lible, the Missalc, several works of St. Hcruard, aud otlier 
religious biioks. iJo was an excellent copyist, and very fond of that 
kind of occupation. Ho was emi»l(»yed lifteeu y^ears iu transeribiug a 
Liblo in -V vols. tbl., which he completed in 1139. lie afterwards 
beg 111 a collcctiou of pious and ascetic treatises, among which were 
tho four books ‘De Imitatiouo Ghristi,’ which have been errououuuly 
ascribed to him a.s his own composition, but which he merely transcribed 
from older manuscripts. The qiu-stion of the authorship of the work 
‘ De Imitatione Christi,* which is a book of real merit, displaying a 
deep knowledge of the htitiian heart, and of tlie world, os well as of 
tile inward i^pirit of Christianity, has been often debated. It is how- 
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ever most jfcuerallj attributed to tTulm Guraoii, chancellor of the llui- 
vet^ity of I'aria, and a great theologian, who died in 1429. [Ckiison, 
J. C. m?. I Afc oIho been attrihutod to a John Oereon, Abbe of Vorceil. 
who liv(^d in the curly }uirt of the 13th century, but this opinion, though 
it has been iiioro thaii »)nce revived, now iiud«s few siipportvrs. 

Thutnns u Kempid composed eouie ascetic treatisou, such aa^Diu- 
loL'US Novitionira de (h>iiteiuptu Mundi,’ &c., but they are very 
iaVei'ior to tlie book ‘Do Imitalioue J. C.’ lie wrote aim) a Clitouiclo 
of lii» Monastery, and other compilations, lie died in 1471, at ninety 
H cd* ago. 

JvKN'Nl'-T, WUITE, distinguished as a divine, antiquarian writer, 
unci prelate of the Church of England, was born in lOth). Ho was 
the son of a Kentish clorg 3 mnui ; was educated at Wostininster and 
Uxford ; had the living of Ambrosden early bestowed upon him with a 
prifhend in the church of l*eterboruugli, but returinul to Oxford, 
wht ‘10 he bcctiine vioe-jirincipul of Edmund Hall, the collo.;e to which 
llfiirue hclungod. He BLibsoqucutly reslgued Aiid)rosdeu, and settled 
ill Jioudoii as ininisttM' of bU liotoliih's, Ahlgate, wliere he became a 
voiy popular prcHcher. He was made successively archdeacon of 
Hunt iiigdoii and dean of I'cterboiougli, and huall^’, in I7l>, bith^p 
tif lVtt?ibcmiiigh. Ho died in 17-f<. I'Jshop Iveiinct was a man, 
as his biographer priyn, “ of incmlible diligi'ncti and application, not 
Old}’ ill his Yoiilh, but to tlie veiy lii;it, the whole dhqiosai of hliiiself 
b.inglu perpetual industiy and service, his chic fest vecreatiem being 
varii-ty of employment.’* His publisheil works arc, according to his 
l>ir»giai>ljer's catalogue, llfty seven in number, including si! veral single 
t-i riu'-nm and Btnall t:acts; but perhaps not a less striking ]>rcjuf of 
the indefatigable indii-try ascribed to him is to be Be>Mi in liis 
nianiiseript collect ions, mostly in his own hand, now in the ijunds- 
d»»wnc ile]iarLmeiit of the iSriLish Miislmiiii Library of jMann.'cripts, 
where from No. to U»ti! arc all his, and most of them eoiitaiiiiiig 
lijatter not iiieorporated in any of his jiriiitcd works. 

liis principal published works arc: 1. ‘I'aroebial Antiquitie.^, 
!ittt?mj»ti*d in the ili-ltiry <if Ambro.sden, linrcjeater, and other ad jaeent 
places in the countice of Oxforil and riucks,’ Ito, Tiiis has 

iii’cn reprinted. In this work his very useful gltjssar^' is t<i be 
found. ‘'riiet-’astt of Jiiipriqn'ial.ions, &c., with an Ap|ieiidix of 
Keeurds and MeinorLds,' 17dl. 3. *A Itegistcr and (.’hronich*, ICcclc 

siastical and (hvil/ in volumes folio, JiJS; relating to the events 
iif a few years of the reign of King 1-haiics 11/ Ho also publi.shed a 
corrected edition of ‘ The llLtuiy of ^hivclkiud/ by William Soinucr, 
to winch he jin lixeii a life of Hint einimjiiL Saxoiiii,t. Alo.st of his other 
Works were, cither fecrn.oiis or controversial trac.t.-j, many of the latter 
being on ecdo-'iaslical controversy, in which he was reckoned what is 
called a Low (.Jhiirchman ; and luiving. jireviously to the Uovolution, 
taken the oppf)sit«* huIc, lie was often sirVficly haiidleil by tlie other 
parly. 

"J'liero is an octavo Y’oliimc, published! in 173d, entitled ‘The Jafe of 
the Jiiglit Ucvcn nd Dr. While Kennelt, lute Lord jSishop of I’otcr- 
boi'ough,’ from wiiicli the above particulars have boon derived. It is 
ttiniiiyiiioLi.'i ; and as the fact, is not g'mcndly kuown, it may not be 
inqiropcr to state tbat the, author was NN'illiaiu Newton, rector of 
Wingliam in Kent. 

JvKNNlCoT r, liKN.I.\MIN, was bom of humble parents, at 
Totnes, in Devonshire, April lib, 171 S. Jieiiig appointed master of a 
charity'-.'chool in his native town, lie continued in this situation till 
17‘M, Yvheii sevciid of Lis friends rai.ied a sunicicul sum of money t<» 
cnabh^ him to go to Dxford. He eiitcro 1 at Wailhain (’ollcgi:, and 
applied liiiu.'-elf with iLo greatest diligence to the study of divinity 
and Hebrew. While he wa.- an uudergrinluate he published a work 
‘On iho 'free of I aft! in faradise, and on the ObhitioiiH of (,'uiu amt 
Abel,' w' hi eh was ho well received that the university allowed him to 
take his degree beforts Llio usual time, witliout the pn^uiieiit of the 
customary fec.4. He was elected a Ecllow of l‘'.xeter (..’oil ege shortly' 
afterwards, and look his degree of M..A. in 17o0. He cvjii tinned to 
reside at Oxford till the lime of his death, which liapponcd Se]»- 
teuiber 18t)i, J7<''3. He was a canon of Christchurcli, and libi'ariaii of 
the JhulcliOu i.ibrar^', to which oftlce he was a^qxnutcd in 17(17- 

Tht: mo<t celebrated of KcMiuieott'e works is his edition of the 
‘Hebrew LibJe,’ which was published at (ixford in 2 voL. folio, tlie 
first volume in “»77ii, and the secoiul in 17>0. In 17J3 Dr. Kcniiicott 
jiiiblishcd a work ‘ Du the State of the I'riiiteil llidjrttw Text of the 
Did Testament,’ W’hich W’as .succeciled by another volume on the same 
subject in 17^>tk The ilr>t volume coutained a comparison of I Chrou. 
xi. with 2 Sam. v., xxiii., v*ith oliHcrvatioiis on seventy Hebrew 
luaiiuscripts, in which ho maintained that ]iniricniii.s mi-stakes ami 
iuter]iolations Lad crept into the sacrtvl text. In the second he gavts 
an account of numerous other manuscripts of the Hebr'^w lilble, and 
])rupOBod an extensive colUitiuii of Hebrew muiiuscrlpts, with thu view 
of publishing a correct edition of the Hebrew Jiible. Tids undot'- 
iaking met with inindi opjiusition from Kevera! jicrsous, who w’ero afraid 
that such a collation iiiighL overturn the received reading of various 
impoi’Lant passages, and iiitro>liice uncertainty into tlm whole .system 
of illblical intcrju'clatiou. Tlie jdaii W'as Imwever 'warinl^' patronwed 
by^he majority of the ciergj', and iie uly' lu,uu(f/. were .‘^ub.sciibcd to 
defray the ex p^ ns* s of the collation of tlio m .nu-crijfts and tho pub- 
lication of the work. Several learirsd mon wcie employed both at 
home and abroad, and more than GOO Hebrew manuscrips, and IG 


manuscripts of the Samarilau Poutateuch, wore collated either wholly 
or ill the more important pivs.^a^ea. The busiucas of oollatioii oon- 
tiiiucd from 17G0 to 17G9, during which period Dr. Koiiniuott pub- 
lished annually an account of tho progress which was made. Tiiough 
the nuiubcr ol various readings was found to be vqj^y great, yot tiny 
we«5 neither so numerous nor by niiv moans so important us those 
that are coiitainod in Driesbach’s edition of tho New TesUiiient. Hut 
TLi* accounted for from the revision of the Hebrew text by 

the Maaontes in the 7th and Slh ceutiirios, and from the Bcrupulous 
iidelity With which the J ewa have traiiscr'ibcd tho same text from that 
tiino. 

“ Iho text of Koiinicott’s edition was printed from that of A'uu der 
lluoght, with which the Hebrew inaun&cripts, by Keimicott's direi^tion, 
were all colliiteil. liul as variations in tho points were liUrugarded in 
the collation, the points wore not added in tho text. Tho various 
readings, as in tho critical editions of tho Divek Teslaiuent, were 
printed at th«! bottom of the page, with rcferonccs to thu correspond- 
iiig readings of iho text, in tho J’entatoueb the variations of tho 
Samaritan text woro printed in a culuuiu parallel to tho Hebrew ; mid 
tho variations oUsorvablo in iho Samaritan manu:4oripts, which dilVer 
from each otlior as well as tho Hebrew, are likewise noted, with rcfoi- 
ences to tho Samaritan ’priuUd text. To this collation of iimnuscvipts 
was added li collaLiou of the most distinguished editions of the Hohrow 
iUblo, ill the same maimer as Wetstein lias nuticuil tho variations 
obsorvahlo in the principal editions of tho Divok Testamoiit. Nor did 
Keiinlcoit con ti no his collation to man UHcript.s and editions. Ho fur- 
ther coiisulorcd that as the quotations from tlu^ (ireek ’i’ostamout ill 
the ivorks of i‘cclosiasti(?aI writors iiUbrd another source of varioiiB 
readings, so tho quotations from tho ilubrow Hildo in the works of 
Jewlrdi writrrs ar*; likewise subji'cts of I'ldtical inquiry. For this 
purpi>.-^o 111 * had rot-our-o to tho most di-^tinguisliod among the (tub- 
binical \vrii:ug.s, but jiartioularl^' to tho 'raiiiiud, tlie text of which 
is as ancient os tho 3ril crntniy.*' (Marsh ‘ Divinity Lectures/ 
part ii.) 

Keiniieott annexed to tho sucond volume a ‘Dissorlatiu Genendls,' 
in which lie gives an account of the. inaniiHcri}its and otHier autliorilios 
collaloil for hi.s work, and also a histoiy of the Hebrew t xl from tho 
time of tlio Habyloniaii captivity. 'I'liis di.ssortatiuii was ropriiitod at 
Lniuswick in 17^3, under the Huperinteiidoncu of Professor nniiis, 
who had collatiHl a groat number of jiianuscripts for the original 
work. 

An important 8iip]ilomcnt to Kouiiiceti's llehrow Pihlo was pub 
li.-dicd by Do Itossi, undiu* the title of ‘ Varhe liOOtiorioH \' uteris Tosta- 
menti,’ I'aniia, 17^'lv'SS^ 4 vols. 4to ; to which au appoiulix was added 
in 179S. 

'riio works of Kcnuicott and Do Jto.«si arc Lou bulky and expensive 
fur general use. An edition of the ilobruw lliblo, ountuiTiiiig thu must 
important of the various n)ading.s in Koiiiiiuotl's and Du lto.ssi'H 
vulumoM, waA published by Doodorlciii ami Moismer, lioip., 1793; but 
the text is incorrectly ])rinted, and the papo.r is exceedingly bad. A 
far mure correct and elegant oditiou of tho Hebrew Piiblu, which also 
contains tho must important of Koniiicott's and Do Kossi’s various 
readings, was published by Jaliii, Vienna, -i vols. 8vo. 

Two scholarships were founded at Oxford by the widow of Dr. Koxi- 
uicottfor tho promotion of tho study of the Hebjv^w language. 

Kl'JXT, JAMES, a dlsliugnished and do.sorvo<Jly popular composor 
of English cliurch niiiHic, wus li(irii at Wineliestfi* in .17()9| and at an 
early ago placed as a chori.-Aor in the cathedral of that city, but soon 
ronioved to ijondou, and admitted as one of the ('hildron of tlio Chape] 
ibyal, under the cidebratcd Dr. C’roft, then Master of tho Children. 
After coni£iletiiig his education, he wus cho.sen urgani-i of Findeii, in 
Northamptonshire, ami sub.soquuiitly was appointed oi'gaiiist of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whcuci) hu removed, ill 1737, upon being elected 
to lill thu Bume situatiun in the catliedral of Ids native pjneo an oflioe 
which lie rc.signcd in favour of his ]>upil, Mr. .Eus:^ell, in 1774. Ho 
diet! deeply regretted in 177G. 

Mr. Kent wus very serviceablu to I)r. Ikyce while the latter was 
preparing his magniticciit work, the ‘ Collection of Cathedral Music/ 
and his assistance is duly acknowludgoil by that learned editor, lii 
1773 he published hi.s now well-known volume of ‘ Twelve Aulhoms/ 
among whieh are- -‘Hear my Prayer/ ‘Whou the Son of Man/ ‘My 
Song shall be of Morey,’ uii I othoi s familiar to and tho delight of the 
congregations of our cathedrals, l.'fion presenting a copy of this work 

Trinity (!ullege, tho Master and Fellows voted him a valuable piece 
of plate. After his decea-x*, a ‘ Morning and l<>ciiiug Service, .'iml 
Eight Anihoiiis,’ composed by him for thu Wiuchuster choir, were 
collected aud luiutod by Mr. Corfu of Salisbury ; but the j>rubahility 
is that that th'.* author iiuvt.r iuteudod them for publication, for only 
tho scrvii c aii<l oms of the anthems aimit of comparison with the 
pruductIou.s he himself gave to tho world. Ho was regarded by bis 
contfiiiporaiics as one of the ablest jdaycr-i on the organ of hU time. 

KKN'l’, JAMES, one of the most dirttinguislicd lawyers of America, 
was hiu n at Frederick*^ burg, in the state of New V'ork, on tho Illst of 
July 17**3. After pah;dng through Vain (’ollegc with great credit, he 
studied law under Mr. 1 lemon, aUi*rnt;y-geiiorul for the state of New 
York ; ivas admitted to pracLi.s j a.i atioruoy of the sufircuie court of 
that state iu IT&o. and in 17:)7 as counsellor. During this time he 
had been prosecuting with exemplary diligence not only legal but 
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gtiiieral ntudiiMi, ftiicl h« early to bo regarded as one of the moat 

tiroXDiHirig of^Lo rl-iug public men as well aa law3*crB of his day. 
From 17Ji0 to 1704 ho sat in the state Ingislatun?, but failing in 
securing his ro**'l«ction, ho sceiiiH, about the latter yi*ar, to have with* 
drawn from politirH, and to have dovoteil hiiasclf to tho more profound 
study of the priucijileK of jurirspriuhiiicc. Kloctod professor of law in 
Columbia College, In?, in left Poiiglikeoiwio, wberis ho bad 

hillitfrto lived, for New York, in wbieb city he coiitiuiied to reside 
during the n^mainder of his life. In 1790 ho w'us appointed luaster 
in elianocry, and in 1797 reconb r of Kc^w York and ussociatis-juslice 
of tiic supreme court. Honours of various kinds were now being 
liberally bestowed upon him. “ In recognition of bis ureat legal leiun- 
iiig/' the faculty of (Jolumbia College bestowed upon their professor 
tiie degree of 1 J<.1). ; and a similar honour W'as HubHefpn-ntly coijft'rred 
by llurvani and Dartmoutli colleges. In 1*S00 he was appointed, with 
•hidgo ItadcliiTe, to revise the li’gul code of N»iW York — a work of some 
labour, and requiring great judgment, but one which was so c^xecutod 
ns to obtain general approbatif>n. In ISO-l Mr. Kent was made ciiief- 
justice of New York, an ollice bo Indd for nearly ton years with 
the highest credit. He then accepted the still more elevated ]iost of 
chauo*dlor, which lie continued to occupy till the 1st of August 
when he becamo discjualified by the clause in the state cotiKlilutioii, 
wliiob provided that no person slinll bold the oflice of chaiieellor or 
judge iioyoud the age of sixty. 'J'boiigb thus Huperaiintiated, Chan- 
cellor Kent was far from thinking of repose. lie biul iieeii for live 
and -twenty years a judge nt law and in tajuity, and having been during 
that time constantiy cmployerl in bis judicial duties, he says in the 
preface to his * Commentaries,' ho was apprehensive that tin: sudden 
eessutioii of his habitual employ men t, and the contrast between the 
discussionB of tho forum, and the solitude of retireiiient, might be 
uiipropitioiiH to his health and spirits, and cost a premature shade 
over the happiness of declining years." lie therefore once more very 
willingly auciqited the apjioiutment of professor of law in Columbia 
College ; and he now brought to bear upon his teaching the results of 
Ills long mid very iiiiporiaut judicial experience. Happily for the legal 
Htiideiit he was induced to embody the aubstiiiice of his lectures, and 
his observation of the workings of the law he liad so long luliniiiistered, 
ill an elaliorate W'ork cuititled * C/oniineutaries on American I jaw/ 4 vuls. 
8vo, ]8l2r»-3<). liiis work waH at mice rectdved throughout the Unitt:d 
Status IIS a text-book, and speedily obtained general acceptance in this 
country as a standard work on the coiistitutiuiial law of AmtTica, and 
iiuo has (iiiiply coniirrned tho first favourable impression. Kctaiiiiiig 
nlmoHt to the last bis remarkable pliysical stri'iigth and niontal activity, 
Chaticclior Kent Hurvived till the HJth of Doceinlicr 1847, when bo 
died, amidst the general regrets of bi.s fellow-citizens, in bis eighty- 
fourth year, lie was a man of cheerful tuinperamcnt, of methodit;al 
liiibits, great industry, and thoroiigli integrity, lu privati: life ho was 
esteemed in no ordinary degree ; while as a judge liis decisioiiH have been 
pronounced iiy the courts of America to be of tliu bighc.st authority ; 
and as an autliority on coiistitutioiuil law he ruiiks aluiig.sidc of hi.s 
great country iiieii, Story and Marshall. 

IvKNT, AVI LIjIAM, an artist tif moderate ability ns a painter and 
Mciil)>tur, but one of sonic ability and eon.'^iderablc influence a^ an 
architect and laiidscajie gardener, was born in Yorkshire in IdS-l. 
Hotli his parentage and education were liiimblo, and he was appren- 
ticed to a coacli-piiiiiter. Conceiving however that lio had abilities 
which ought to elevate him above that gradi-, ho attempted to establish 
himself as ii portrait and liisturical ]iaiiitor, and so far attracted notice 
that Bomi^ geutleinen raised a cuntribniiou for the ])urpuse of enabling 
him to go and study in Italy. Thither he accordingly proceeded in 
1710, aiitl roniained there several years; and there, in 1716, he had 
tlio good fortune to iviii the notice and patronage of the Karl of Hur- 
liugton, who not only brought lioiiio liis protege, and exerted all his 
iiilluence and authority in uiatiers of ta.'-tc l<i recoiuinend liim to 
utliers, but took him under Lis own roof, where be remained till bis 
death, April 12, 1748. How far Kent assistetl bis patron in his designs, 
or the latter assisted him, is doubtful ; but it is curtain that be soon 
discovered greater capacity for iiivbitecturc ilian he had done for 
painting. 'J'ho dt'sigus for Holkhain, the seat of the lOiirl of Leicester, 
Norfolk, arc said to have cniaiiated jiriiicipiilly, if nut entirely, from 
him ; and if so, that edifice proves liim to have pos.sessed both talent 
and taste as an architect, it being excullcut in ]dau, and pos:4easiiig 
many boautiea of design. Hut his greatest skill lay in landscape- 
gardening ; in which art he is regarded as the father of tho English 
style. ^ ^Valpolo, who is sometinies as lavish as ho is at others niggard 
of praise, sajrs that Kent was '* painter enough to taste the charms of 
landscape, bold and opiuiouativo enough to dure and to dictate, and 
born with a genius to strike out a great system from the twilight of 
iuiporfeot essays." Shakspere's monument in AVestmiuster Abbey 
will preserve his name as a sculptor, without however adding to his 
reputatiuu, 

KIONVON, LLOA'D, LORD, tho second son of Lloyd Kenyon, Esq., 
by Jane, daughter of Robert Kddowes of J'lagic Hall in Cbe.'^liin?, was 
born at (Ircddiugtou in FliuUbire, on the bib. of UcLuber 1782. He 
was descuuilud from an aiicieut fiiiuily in LaiicaBbii*e, which had 
migrated into Nortl^ AVulos at the commeuoement of the lost century. 
U id father lived ii-^(l, 5 iu.inieutly as a country gonUeiiiau, and bclotiged 
to the commissi' or the poacs for his county. The education of the 
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future chief-justice was however, from the straitened means of tho 
parent, very defective, lie was sent early to the gram nuir school at 
lluthin, but was taken away before be bad time to do more than 
acquire a little Latin. At the age of fourteen he was articled to Air. 
Toiiiliiisoii, an iittoriiHy in largo practice at Naiitwich in L'liediire, with 
whom ho remained for seven years, during which time hi.s tliligenc-j 
and shrcwducss procured him so much of his master's favour that bo 
expected, at the oml of bis clorkf>bip, to be taken into ]>artnorsbijt. 
this expectation ho was however disappointed, and tliereupon det-.^r- 
mined upon being called to the bar. In 17o1 he took chainbcrH .'it the 
Temple, and became a ineniber of Lincoln's Tuii. AVliile a student he 
devoted himself with great earnestness to the law, ami to the law 
only; and in doing this he tniide smaller sacrifices than most people. 
He had neither a literary taste nor a love of jilcasuie; and his 
pecuniary resources were but scanty. 

Mr. Kenyon was called to the bar iu Hilary Term, 17(.‘>L but In con- 
sequence of the want of a professional connection, and being of a 
clianicter too houoiirublu and indepoiiduut to stoop to little artifii; v-;, 
many years elapsed before he obtained business. Still he labouri-rl 
patiently and unceasingly, frequenting the courts both of coinniMii 
law and e(|iiity, but more eK[iecia]ly the latter, ami alteiidiiig both 
circuit and sessions. His attainments in all d«q>artnieii1 s appear ti. 
have been not only con.^iderablo, but exact, and he acquired by degrees 
the reputation of being a sound lawyer, and a iiolI ami s ife cipdty 
draftsman and eonvcyanecr. It i.s stated, that having by sonit^ sngge.s- 
tiuuH, as amicus eiirhe, attracted the notice of Mr. Thurlow, th<‘ IIkmi 
atlorney-geiHiral, he had the offer made to him of sharing wit li Air. 
Hargrave in the toil and profit of a.ssistiiig him. Jii 177-*, when lie iiad 
lieeii twelve years in the profession, he married Mary, thiivl daughter 
of Cleorge Kenyon of I'cele in Lancashire. 11c now began to rise into 
notice. In 1779 be was rt:taiiied as one of the eoiiiieil for Lf>rd rig>it. 
ill the state pro.srcutiou of Shtdton ami others for dtqiriving him of his 
goverument; and afterwards in tlio same year as leading conns*-! for 
Lord (Jeorge Uordon. lu April 1782. on tlio accession of the Fox and 
Rockingham admiiiistration, ho was appointed att(»rm'y*g''ncral. W'hilc 
holding this situation his conduct evinced that otfiei.d intrigue and 
partiHunriliip were not at all suited to his character. On tlie death of 
the Marquis of Roekiu:^liam he retained his oillce with I'it.t as chan 
ceilor of the excheipier, and went out wilb the ^helbimio administra- 
tion in the S[)riijg of the year foUow-iiig. In I >ecoinber h** was reappointed 
attornoy-gemu'al, having through all tlie ministerial changes of the day 
a.sHeried hi.s independence. I'o the character of an orator lit- Ini'l no 
preteiihiuii, being a man of little iniagiuali<»n, and e.xpressiiig liitii.sell' 
not only without elegance, but occasionally with vulgarity. He was 
no scholar, and yet he would insert Lathi w'urds and phra-^es witliinit 
point or taste in his diseonrse. 

In ITM lie was raised to the oftiee of Alrisb r of the Jiolh-, .'md 
created a baronet ; and in May 178.S lie was gazetted Ijoi d Keiiymi, 
Haroii Oreildiiigtoii, and .sm:et:eded Lord MaiislieM a.s Cii ief-tJustiet* nf 
the King's JViicli. His ap[iointnient to this inipfU'taiit and digiiitied 
situation was at tho time i]npo}>iilar with the profession generally. To 
the ojdiiioii of his brother judges he g:ivt: a I'eeeptioii not only of neg- 
lect, but almost of contempt; UU'I Aviieiiever tliey ventured to ditrer 
from him (wbicli only took ]d:ice some half dozen times in roiirteeii 
yeai-s), be exhibited the same feebiigs which another person W'oiild do 
upon receiving a personal aflroiit. To the barri.sUTs, both leaders and 
jiiTiiors, be was equally ungracious; ami whenever anything escaped 
them not iu accordance with his Keutiments, he castigated them in 
terms neither ineuBuivd nor in character witli the fc-itnatioii which lie 
filled. To some leading men he would take a personal <lis] ike, and 
allow no cqiportniiity for mortifying tliem to e.scape him ; Mr. Law, 
afterwards Lord Klleii borough, was one of them. 

AA'ith tho press Lord Kenyon was in high favour; for he struck 
sternly and 'with imiiguatiuu at those oil'emlers wlio are the peculiar 
objects of pcqiular riishke. Hut while doing so lie frt:quciitly gave too 
easy credit to accimation, and allowed biiuHelf to punish often with a 
severity not siiflicieutly tempered. The vices of the wealthy, and 
those which affected the domestic ndatioiis, met with no favour from 
him. Against gambliug he set liimself with the utmost stcrimcsa ; 
ho even tlireatcniod that if any prosecutions wore fairly brought befuro 
him, and tho guilty ]>arties eoiiviett:d, whatever might be their rank or 
Mtation ill tho country, though th(*y were the fir.'t ladies in the land, 
they should ccrtaiuly exhibit thoiiiselvc.s in the ])illory. Ah a judge, 
he recognised no distinction between the gamblers of St. James’s and 
the pick)>uckets of tho Strand. Lord Ken^^oii exerted himself to tlio 
utmost to put an cud to duelling, and he declared that whoever was 
convicted of having murdered his fellow-creature in a duel should 
sullVr the course of the law ; and he on more than one occiiHion 
directed the jury to tl\p,t oouclusiou, but without success. Flagiiioiis 
libels against individuals were punished by iiim ivith merited 
severity. 

Hut ('f all writings, those partaking of the character of polilieal 
I libels were those nguinst which ho liiivetcd, with the most unUiuebiug 
I pei*Huvt riinee, all the teiTiirs of the Liw. This was a more dung^ous 
and delicate ground to tread upon, and his coinluct will probahly^nd 
few approvers now. Certain it is, that Kiuce the time of Lord Konyou 
the pruetica of prosecuting for political libels has grudiialiy fallen 
iuto difui-e f i^or would the idllory, as part of the puuishmeat for 
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putting forth opinions, however mischievous or absurLi, bo at this 
time tolcrateil. 

Lf*rcl Kenyon trusted too much to the power of the terrors of the 
law ill guarding the rights of ]»rojicrty from fraud or violence; and ho 
inllicted death ns the inos*t terrible and therefuro the must jireveutivo 
puiii'^hmimt. That this proceeded rather from a iijistakeu jiidgmoiit 
— ;in ignorance of, or a want of power to givo suilicient weight to, 
those ciiTiiniNtances which exert a more powerful iiiflueuce upon 
hiitiian character, and not from a cold and sanguinary disposition — the 
following anecdote may be considered as a ]>roof : — He passed sentence 
of diatli upon a young woman who had committed a theft; she 
fainted. Tiord Kenyon, in great agitation, cried out, “ I don’t mean to 
bang you ; will nobody toll her that I don't mean to liang her ?*' 

linloed, ill behalf of poor and ignorant ollonders wlio wer 


were the 


(Jriitz, the cliief town in Styria, became vacant by the death of 
George Stadt, and the situation was offered to Kepler, who was forced 
to accept it by tlie authority of his tutors, although wo have his own 
uasuriince that at that ]ieriuil ho liad given no particular attt ntion to 
HBtroiioiny. Tins must have been in the your 1693 In 169G ho 
published his * MysttM'iuni CosiiKigraphicum,* whomu ho details the 
maiiy^ iiigeniona ^ hypotheses whicii lie liad successively Airmed, 
examined, and rejected, concerning the number, distance, and periodic 
times of the planets; and finally, propi^ses a theoiy which he imagines 
j will account in a Batisfuutor}' maiitiur for the onler of the heavenly 
I bodies, which theory rests upon the fancied analogy between tlie 
! relative dimciiHioiis of the orbits of tho.^e bodies, and the dianieioi's of 
I circles inscribed and circumscribed about the fjve regular soliils. In 
l/>97 Kepler married Harbara Muller you Muhlockli. a lady who, 


h:J _ 

Iniloed, i] 

dupes or too'H of kuavts his kindly feelings were often displayed, and | alLlioiigh two years younger than liimself, was alreadv a w'uhiw for 
iiiimble individuals of the working elas.sos who were harasHed by i the second time. This alliance soon involved him iu dillieultius 
informers were sun* t<» he sliioliled by him. A prosecution was com- | which together with the troubled state of tlio province of Styria| 
mi'iiecd against a man for practiHiig the trade of a tailor without | arising out of the two great religioii.s jtai tiis into which the empire 
Jiaving servetl an apprentice" hip, ami an aitemi>t was iua<le to ptiiiisli ■ was then divided, induced him to withdraw fri>iu tlr.itz into ILiiiigary, 
him for several acts dono in the same day. “ Prosecute the man,'* | whence lie transmitted to a friend at Tuhiiigim, several shuit treatises 
h-aid Lord Keiiymi, “for diUcrLiit acts in one da^' ! “Why not sue for | — ‘On the Magnet,' ‘On the t'anse of I ho Olili<juity <if the Kcri])tic,' 
I /'iia it ies on every stitch ? ’ I and ‘On the Divine W isdom as shown iu the. Creation.* In ItJUtl 

i.ord jMaiislieJd, wlnui ciiief-jiistii'o. ]ia>l .somewhai nnsi’tih d the 
iMiiinds of tlie courts of law; but Lord Kenyon, with much wisdom, 
r -vtrh'd to the ancient Htrictness, and he expiv .sued his determination 
to niaiiitain Jt He wisely refused to allow the plain words of a 
statute to lie refined away, liowever severe iu its ouactiiicnts, by any 
rulitle r-ophistry. “ I'iie arguuieiiLs,'' Jjo said, “ tliat have been pressed 
upon us iiiiirht. have luul some en'e.ol. if they were addresseil to the 
legifdature ; but we are sitting in a court of law, and must adiniiilster 
justice aeeording to tlie known laws of the land. Let a}>plieaiion bo 
made to the legislatui e to aim iid tlie act ; as long as it renmiliH upon 
the .stutiiie-hook we mii.'-t <?nforec it.*’ 

At .Nisi IViiis he never broiiglit a l.'ook with him into court tu refer 
to. Tile c!xtent as well as the iUTangcuiient of Ids legal knowledge 
lie ded no such assistance, jii periorming the labonous duties of hi.-i 
]»rol'csf-ion ho was ililigeut and exact, and jirocecded witli so uiucli 
c.\p(.ditLou as ol'ton to get through twentydive or twenty-six causes to 
till, en lire satisfaction of the court, in'* adjudications, tlumgh oeca- 
Fioiiidly ohjoeied to at the time, arc now regarded as of the liiglieHt 
.'intlmriLv. 

Ilo hied in 1> u2. soirow-strickcn by the lo.?.-; of his eld- fit son, after 
having accumulated a fortune ol' .‘JeOjOniV. 

in ills juivato hubiis I onl iC cny on vvas temp- rate, frugal even to 
]rirj iiiinny, and an early ri-’cr. I ’or hi - ha|»piiieHS he looketl to Jiis 
]i« im\ la in-.-; most deeply attached to hi-i family. He entirely tUsre- 
garded outward ii|)|ie:irancc ; his divss was ahabhy, his eijuipage mean, 
wiiilc he eiiUr* ly lUiglecled to exerciaj the liuspitalPy' becoming his 
high station and large fortune. 

;l/i/jyoroe, Xo. .‘57, p. *1^.) 

KLI’Ll-di*. J'.dl N, w.'is horn at AVeil in tlie ilucliv of AViirtembcrg, 
of Deeeniher JoTL He was a fieveu-moiiths chiM, viT.v weak 
and siek1\, and survived witii dilliculty a severe attack of siiiall[ii»x. 

His parents, Henry Kepler aiul Catherine Guldcntiiaiin, were of iiolile 
descent, iiitliongli their circuniRtaiiccfi were far from aliliieiit. 'I’he 
father, at the time of his laaiTiage, was a petty olfieer in tlie service 
of the Duke of AViirtfiiiberg, ami joined the army in the NcLlicr- 
lauds a few years fifter the birth of Ida oldest sou dohii. Upon lii.4 
return fo (iermany he learnt that an acjuaiiitinice for wdioni he had 
incautiously heconie st‘curity had absconded, and liad loft him the 
iiiiexpeet-'d charge of liquidaViiig tlie homl. This circiiiiiHtance obliged 
him to dispose of Ids liouse and nearly the whole of lii.s jio.sscfi.sioii-', 
anil to become a tavern-kts-per at Idmendingeii. Voung Kepler had 
been sent in the vi'ar 1077 to a school at Klmundingcn, and lie cuii- 
tinuiul there until the occurrence of the event to which we have just 
alluded, and which was I he cause of a temporary iuterrujitioii in his 
edueation, as it ap}>earfi that he was takeu homo and cni)iloyetl in 
menial services until his twelfth yesu*, when he returned to Rchool. 


Kepler, haying learned that 'J'ycho Hrahe was at lienach in I'loheiida, 
and that Ids nbservation.i liad Jed him to a moiv accurate (h'tcrmina- 
tion of tin; ceeeiitrioitie.'. of the planets' orldt-^, dirteriuiiii'il on jiayiiig 
him a visit, and was weleoiiieil in tlie kimlest mamiir by 'I’yeho, by 
whom he was inf rodtnnd the following year (o the emperor, and 
honoured witli the title of iiiiperial niathtuiiaiieiaii, on eoudition of 
assisting Tycho in his calcuhitioiiH. Ujion the death of 1'ycho, which 
happened iu the luoiith of Oe.lohcr of the same year, Kepler siic- 
ceeiled him as principal iiiatheiiialiciaii to tiio eiiijieror. *J'o this great 
iiiaii Keph r was under many ohligaiious. not merely for the pecuniary 
ji^sistaiici! and ho.-;i)italit 3 ’ which himself and family so often e.xpo- 
rienced from 'JVcho. and upon wliii;h at one period tlie^* lUtirely 
«lt;peiided idi* fiiihsiNteiiee, hut atill jiioro for the sound advice which 
he pave him, to abandon speculation, and io appl.V himself lo the 
deiliK'dioii of causes from tlioir observed eilhcts, ■' advii:o which Kepler 
greatly- needed, and Li which, If ho had adhered more closely, his fame 
wuuhl have been even greater than what it now is. It is to ho 
regretted that upon several ocea^'i()ns lim eoiidiict of Kepler towards 
T\eho 1»rahe iiba'. coi'ded witli the genero.dty^ of the latter, though this 
appears to be attriliutalde rather to the impetuosity of Keplers 
tirmpor, than to any want of gratitude towMnls his h iiefactor. Jt 
has hecii said that Ki plei* was apfiointial imperial iiiatliianatioian on 
condition of ase.i ting 'J'ycho in his c ilciilalioiis. 'I’lin obj.-ct of these 
Calculations vvns the, formation of new ad.i'oiioinieal tallies generally, 
whicii were to be called tlie Jtudolphine Tables, iu lioiioiir of Jludoljih 
tlie then eiiijioror of Rohemia, wiio had promised, not merely to 
defray the e.vjuiUia* of their coiistruclion, but likewise to provide 
Kcjiler witli a liberal haJary ; neither of which his cireiiiiiiitaiicert ever 
prrmittcil him to fulfil. The part more particularly allotted to 
Kejiier was the reduction of Tycho’s observatioiis relaLive lo the 
planet Maic, and to this cireumsiuiicvt is niaitiiy owing hi.i graml 
iliscovery of the Jaw of elliptic orbits, and that of the e.iuahle 
dcKcriptioii tif ureas. 'J'lie p<‘cuni:iry dilliimlties however in which ho 
Aiuiid himself almost iuceH..-:.'iiiMy involved in conM(Mpiom.'e of tlie noii- 
payiiieijt i>f his salary, greatly relar«lod Hie jirogress of iiis labuiirs, 
and obliged him to seek a livelihood by casting UativitiiM. Tim 
lC,iidu]jibiiii; 'J'ables w'cre tlierefore jiostponed, and lie ap]ilied himself 
to Works of a less eo.itJy character, from which he might exjiect to 
derive more iminediuti; remnmn'ation. Jii HiU'J appeared his * I'liiida- 
niental iVjnei|»led of AstiMlogy ; ' in HiO l his ‘iSupplemeait to 
N'iteIJioii ; * in ‘-\ Letter concerniiig tlio Solar l')eiip«o ; ’ and iu 

‘ An Account of the New Star wliiirli had ufipearetf in HiO-f in 
the (.'oii<kteiiatioij L'a.*--siapeia.' Of these the ‘ Siipjileineiit iu VJtellioii' 
was important, as containing the first coiiHisleiit theory of that 
branch of optics termed dioptrie.s. 

At length, iu IdOi) a]ipearcd liis ' New A. tronr>Tny,* coiiLaiuing his 


In J6>t> ho was admitted into the monastic schonl of Maulbrouii, ; great and extraordinary book ‘ Du the Motion of Mars ;’ a work vshich 
where the co^t of his education wras defrayed by the Duke of i liolds the intermediate place, and is the eonnocling link, between the 
AViirtcnibcrg. 'J'ho regulatiou.4 of this school rcijuired that after • dii^covei'ies of CopernicuH and tlio.se of Newton. Tiia introduction is 
;rtuiiaiuing a year in tlie superior classes the studeiits hhould offer i occupied in rernting the tliiMi commonly-received theory of gravity, 
tlieiuselves for examination at the college of Tiibiugcii for the degree ' and iu declaring wJiat were his own opinions ujion the stitiiu subject, 
of Ikichelor. On obtaining this degree they n?turneij with the title i>f : In the course of this discussion he Htate.s distinctly that .since the 
veterans ; and having eompli ted the jireseribed course of study, tin y | attractive virtue wf the moon extends its far as the csirth, as is evident 
were admitted as re.sidt:nt students at Tubingen, whcnco tlic?y pro- from its enticing up the waler.s of the earth, with greab r rc‘usun it 
cceded iu about a year to the degree of Muster. 3.)uriiig hi.s under- ' follows that tlie attractive virtue of the earlli extend.^! lU far us the 
gradiialC'ihij) Kepler's studies were much interrupted by )ieriodica1 . moon, and much farther; and ho likewise as. .erts that if two boil iea of 
rotiirufi of the disorders which had so nearly proved fatal to him like liixtiire Iu placLd in any pai-t of the woi Jd iiiNir each other, but 
diiriu)^ childhood, a.s akso by the di.^seusions between Ills pan^nts, in ; beyond the iiiflueuce of any oilier liody, they would ajipr(>;u;h each 
eon SCI j nonce of which his father left his hom*', aznl soon after died . other like two magnets, lach pa-'-i^iiig over a .space recijirocally in pro- 
ubroad. Nutwithstaiidiug the many disadvantages he must have , portion to its uiaH.s ; .so that if the moon and earth weie not i*etuiued 
laboured under from the above circuiiiHtances, and from the confused iu their orbits by their animal force, or some otiiur eipii valent to it, 
Htuto iu w hich they had left his doine.stic aflairs, Kepler took the the earth would approach the moon by the 6 1th part of their distance^ 
degree of Master in August 1591, attaining the second place in the and the moon would approach Hie earth hy liic nmiainiiig 53 parts, 
annual examination. The first name on the list was John Hippolytus Proviou.s to the publication of this remarkable work it was supposed 
Brentius. \ that each ]>lauct moved uniformly in a Hinall circle called an epicycle. 

While thus engaged at Tubingon, the astrouoinicul locturc.>3bip of ; the centre of which epicycle moved with an c(j[ual angular velocity in 
i;T0fj. niv. VOL. III. 2 X 
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tli6 opposite direction round the centre of the earth, tbua describing a 
larger circle wliicb was called tlie deferent Subsequent observations 
being found irreconcilcable with the foregoing hyiwtheBis, it was modi- 
fied by Bupposiiig the uniform angular motion of the epicycle to be 
descrihrei about a point not coinciding with the centre of the earth, a 
neccFsary (*on8equenGe of which supposition was that the linear | 
motion of the epicycle ceased to be uniforai. The work of CoperuicuH j 
*iie JtevolutlonihiiH Orhiuni ( V'icstium ' hiul ap]ieared in 1543, wherein j 
he conwiflerH the sun to he the fixed centre about which the planets ; 
move with uniform motions, but retains the complicated xiiuehiuery of ; 
the deferent and epicycle in order to account for tlie variations arising I 
from the nctusl iuecjunlity of the ]i]anGt*s motion. The systeiu of ! 
Tycho l^rnh^' himself was idtiiiical with one wiiich (Vjpcrniciis had 
rf*jc‘ct(d, and consistefl in supposing the sun to revolve about the 
earth, carrying with it all the other planets revolving about, him; and 
indei d Tycho not only deuiefl the revolution (if the earth about tiie 
sun, but likewise its diurnal rotation upon its axis. Such is nri imper- 
fect outline of tbe theory of the universe b(?foro the time of Jvepler. 
The theory adopted by Kejder in the early part of his diRcussioii of 
Tycho's observalioiiH, iippears to have been that the orbit of eucb 
planet, including the earth, was circular ; that it was tloscribed WMilt a 
uniform angular velocity about a ]ioint witliiii, called the centre <if tlio 
cquunt, iiiid that the cenlrti of tlie orbit lay in the lino joining the 
centre of the ecjiiaiit and the place of t}w sun, but not equidistniit 
between those points, as had been previously supposed. With rcs)»cct 
to tbe earth however, in paiiicidar, he hatl starti-d with the crroiieouH 
opininii, then generally eiitertainc'd by all astrououicrs, iliat the centre 
(•f the earth's equaiit coincided with thst of its oriiit, aiid that consi^- 
queutly not only its angular but also iU linear motion was uniform, 
altboiigh its distance from tlie riun was known to vary. j\fier four 
yi^ars oi‘ lal»orioiiH calculation, the non-accoi dance of his resulta witli 
observation oViliged him to fix upon the blset'iion of tlie line joining 
the cfuitrc of the C(|uniii and the place of the. sun, for llu^ centre of the 
planet’s orbit ; and rliortly after be was led to the cuiiclusioii that one 
of the two other priiieiplcM u]ioii which his theory rrsUd must be 
orrom-oiiH ; that either the orbit of the planet wa:^ not a perfect eirelo, 
or that there was no point within it round which it moved with a 
uniform velocity. 

Having easily provfd that at tin* npM'des, that is, tlie two ])oiniii of 
the ])laiict’s orbit wldcii are nearest to and fiirtlicht from the sun, fb«^ 
times of d< Hcriliiiig tapiul Huiall arcs are nearly proportional to iiie 
diKiaiiO«*H of the phuict from ibc; Him, ho ooncJuiled w'ith his accustomed 
precipitiincy that the siiiuo relation cxi.sted at all otlicr ]>oiuta of the 
orbit. An iilinoHi immediate coiis('qu«uiee of this assnuiptioii was that 
the time of dcHcrihing an arc. of any length whatever would be pro- 
portional to the sum of all tlie lines wbicli could be drawn from tbe 
sun to every ]ioiiit of that arc ; but us the calculation of liie.'-iMlistauce.s 
was found to be cxcci^Hlvely operose, he, substituteil tlu? approximatt^ 
area ()f the figure bounded l)y the arc ami the tw'o extreme distances 
fur the Huin of all tlu! di.stauces, and was thuH let! from orroneoii.s 
principles to that bcuiitifiil law of the planetary motions by^ wiiicii the 
area deHcrii»cd by the revolving radius vector is projiortioiisd to the 
tiiiu; of its doscriptioii. AN licii however he came to ajiply this theory 
to the uiotioii of Mars, the cxceiitrieity of whose orbit is inucli greater 
than that of the I'^'ii'tirH, he found lliuL the circular liyjMithcsiH gave 
resitlta diU'ering from the oliservations of Tycho by at least eight 
miuutes ; and as bo coiisidei ed that dill’rreiico too great to be attriiuited 
to the error of so exact an obsorver, be conclmlcd that the suspicions 
wliicb, ns was alioim stated, he bad long previously ontertaiiied relative 
to the form of the )>luiiets’ orbits, were wm II founded, at least with 
respect to tlie plaiici Mars. At length he deduced, from <d>B! rvuiions 
of that planet near the quadratures, that its orbit was an oval elongated 
in tbe direction of its apsides, and was thus led to the law of elliptic 
motions. 

'J'he ellijitic form of the orbits, and the equable dc.scriptiou of arca.s, 
constitute two of the tlireo eeh-brati d truths known by the r.aim^ of 
Keph^r's laws. ’J'hc third, naiiu ly, that the squares cd* the ]jcri(»di(: 
times are ^proportional to the cubes of the iiieaii distances from tbe 
sun, W’as not diMCOvered till twelve years after, although, before the 
publication of bis * Mysteriuui CoBmograpbiciiiij,' he had been specu- 
lating, as wo luivo seen, upon finding borne relation between those dis- 
tances and ]teriiulic times. The final diacovt?i*y resulted, far less from 
philosophical deduction than from the iiinuuieralilc combinations 
which Ills ever-activc fam*y had been calling into cxir>teii(a» during the 
previous seventeen years; niul indeed when lie at lengtli dclooted tbe 
relation wliich ho had so long l»ecn in scareh of, ho wa .4 only able to 
ofier an cx]tluiiatiou of it upon four suppositions, tliice of which ui'u 
now known to bo false. 

In 1G‘J0 Kepler^ wub visited by Sir Henry Wottoii, the English 
ambassador at V«uici% who finding him, as he was alwiiyu to be found, 
oppressed with pecuniary difliculties. urged him to go over to ICiiglaiid, 
vvhere he a^^sured him of a w^elcomc and hoiiouralilc reeeptiuu; but 
Kepler could never determine on quitting the Continent. In 1G24 he 
went to V ienna, whex*e with diflieulty he obtained GUGO Gorins towards 
couiplctiiig the Itudulphiiio Tables, together with recotiimeiidatory 
letters to the states of Suabia, from whom he also collec^tcd some money 
due to the euqwror. It was not however till 1GG7 that thcfc tables — 
the first that wrero calculated on the supposition that tho planets move 


in elliptic orbits — made their appearance ; and it will bo sufiicient t:) 
say of them, in this jdace, that had Kepler done nothing in the cour.ii} 
of Lis whole life but construct these, ho would liavo well earned tin) 
title of a most useful and iudofatigablo calculator. In lG3i) he tna 
a final attempt to obtain a liipiidatiou of his claims upon the iinperia! 
treasury, but the fatigue and vexation of his fruitless journey brougl.t 
on a fever which terminated his life in the early ]»nrt of Xovt uiluM. 
3G30, nml in hi.s fifty-ninth year. If is body was interivd in St. rcui's 
churchyard at liatisboii, and a simple inscription, whicli has long Kiuer 
disappeared, was jilaceil on his tombstone. Upon tho character (i;’ 
Kepler, upon his failures, and on his Kuccess, Dclambro bas prononnciMl 
th(i foliow'ing judgmtmt : — “ Ardent, restless, burning to di’^lingni-ih 
hiiiiflelf by his iliHCovcries, he attempted cv(*rything; and having oin- 
obtained a glimpse, no labour w'a-^ too hard for him in following 
verifying it. All bis attempts liad not the sazne success, and in fhi. *, 
that was impossible. Those w'bich have failed seem to us only faiicihil : 
tliose which have been more I'urtuiiate apjicar sublime. Wlieii ii. 
search of that which really existed, Ju; has sometimes found it; wL'T' 
he devoted hitii.sc1f to tin*, pursuit of a chimera, lie could not but fail , 
but even there he unfolded the same qualities, and that ob'itiiial.e jici. 
Hevoran(!e tliat must triumph over all diillcultics but those which :iiv 
insiirmountn ble." 

'J'lic fidlowlug is a list of Kepler's imblished works. ITis iiiaiiu-.cr[]i^ 
were purchaseil for the library of St. I'etersburg, wlnu’e Kulor, hrx- li, 
and Kraft iiinhu'look t.> ('xamiin*. llicni, and to R(‘U'et the tufi ; 
iiitercHtiiig j»ai-ts.for iniblication ; but the result of this examiuji* iwu 
has iievi r :ippo.irc-I. 

List of Kepler's published works ; - ‘ Kin ('-aleiidiT/ (I'r.itz, IfiGi 
* ProdromuH hisscrtal. Co.siiiograph.,' Ito, I’libiiiL'ii;, lol.'iJ ; ‘ J.)e i’un ia 
mentis A.'^trologifc,' lb>, Prar;**, ldU‘J; ‘ Paralij-oiueiia ad Vil- llioiM !!.,' 
-It.o, l’'raiicofurti, IGOI ; ‘ Kpiatola do Solis deiiquio,* !(»•*;"» ; ‘ 1 U*. Sicli ■ 
Nova,* 4io, JVaga*, 1 GDI) ; ‘ Volii Koiiu teii,' -It.o, Halle, H'lDS ; ‘Aiilwi.i. 
an lh»sliii,* -Ito, Pragie, J tlti*.i ; * Astroiioinia Nhiva,’ ful., Praga*, 

‘ Terlius Jiiterveiiiriis,* Ito, Vraiikfurt, IGlO; ‘ I )is.-i rtalii) l um Num i 
Sideieo,’ 4t.o, iM'aiicofiirti, IGlo; ‘ Streiia, J)i: nivi* hi’xangula.* h i, 
Frankfurt, It’ll 1 ; ‘ 1 )i(»ptri(!:i/ 4to, Fruiieofurti, PHI ; ‘ Voui (hbuns 
iJahrc des ileylaudes,' 4to, Strasburg, IGl.’l ; * Kespun.s. al cqii.st. S. 
I'alvi.sii/ 4to, Fniiicufurti, HIJ4* ‘iiclogo) < 'hronicar,' J to, FranUfsu t. 
1015; ‘ Nova Slereoinetria,’ 4to, Lincii, HiJ5; * i'qtheinerides I'HV- 
1()«D^* 4 U^, J lincii, *K|itunies Astron. ('lopi-rn. Liiiri i. ii. iii., 

3VO, Leiiliis, KIJ.''; ‘He C'onietih,' Aug. \'indeli(!., 4tn, lOTD; * H ii- 
inoni(.*c ^lundi,* fol., l.itjoii, IGPJ; *Kaiione« Pui‘rih;s,’ I linn*, 1 G-jn 
‘ Epitomes Astron, Coperii. J.iber iv.,* iSvo, JicnliiH, JG’J'J; ‘ Kpitoiuf. 
Astron. t'operii. Libri v, vi. vii.,* Gvo, Franeofiirti, lii'Jli; ‘ Idscui:^ \'»!i 
dor gro‘-.scii (.■<)iijun(?tion,’ 4to, liiiiz., ]i'»‘J3; ‘ t’hilias liogaritliuioruiu,' 
foL, Marpurgi, 1(»‘JI; ‘ Sui)plcinentiiiii,’ Ito, liintii.s, ItlJ.’i; ‘ll vjici- 
a.spisU‘s,* Svo, I'raiicufnrli, IGi:5; ‘Tsibiilie Ibidolpliiiar,' fol,, Ijliii:!-, 
1G‘J7; *lic.sp. ad epihl. .1. i iart'chii,' -Jt.), SaL'aui, PIiiD; ‘ 1 »o aiiiii IG::! 
Phienoiiiciiis/ 4lo, Jiipr-jo. Ui‘JD ; * Tcnvntii Epi.stoliiim euni Comiucu- 
tatiuiiculii,' Ito, Sagaiii, IGGD; * Eplieiiicriilos,’ 4to, Sagiiiii, PiG'i; 
‘ Somiiiiini,' ito, Krancofurti, IGGJ ; ‘’i'ai>iiko Maiiualc.-^,’ lUiu.*, 
Argeutorati, 17 d0. 

A sjdiMidid edition of Kepha-'s ‘ CoiTcspoiidciicc ' was publi-iic ! 
under the aii.s]iice.s of the Emperor L’ bail cs VI., in 1716, by Id. H. 
Hanscli. It is entitled * Epistobo ad J. Koploruiii,' Ac., and tin; titli - 
page liius no jihice of publication, but the ]irolace i.s dat(!d from i.ciii/;ig. 
it contains a life of KepU*r. 

*KEY, TMuMAS HEWITT, was born in Southwark, March 2 i», 
17yi», tlui son of Dr. Kty, u medical pracLitioucr in London. Jli-^ 
father tiiaiTicd twice — his only sou by his first wif** (a rehitivi* oi' 
Sir Char It s Harry) being the late einiiicnt surgeon C. A.'.tnii Key ; and 
his youngest huh by IiIh secoiui (a sister of the former wife) ludng tho 
subject of this notice. After receiving his Bclioul-educalion at Euntiiig- 
ford tir.immur .school in Ilertfunishire- a sohtiol founded by SetJi 
Ward — Mr. Key jiassed to St. John'K (.'ollegc, Cambritlgi*, in October 
1S17, and was elected a Rcholar of thi.s college in the lullovviiig month. 
In the .'^]>ring of KMD he exebauged »St. •lulin's for Trinity College in 
the .*-aiiiu nniverbity ; of which he was also elected a Hcholar. I a i >'l2l 
he took his degree of II. 7 V., c»btaiuiiig a place in the list oJ‘ XN'rauglers 
— there being then 110 classical Lripos. Kesiding in C:iinbndgc two 
years as Ik. -X. he sLudital medicine; and in 1 jic continued his 

ineiUcal stiulics at (luy’s Hospital, Loudon. In 16*J1 however after 
taking hia ^l.A. degree, ho made the aeqiiaiiilanLe of Air. (lilmore, an 
Aiiierieaii gentleman, at that time on a visit to Europe with a coin- 
TiiLsion to fill up eirtaiu prufessorsiiips in tho university of Virginia, 
then just foiiiuled under the rectortthip of tho cx-iu-eBideiit Jelli-rson, 
with the ex-]>rui:ideuts Madieoii and Mouro(\ and others, as his 
eoadjuturs. The cousecpienco was that Mr. Key accepted tho pro- 
fessorsliip of I’urc MathKinatics in that TTniversity, The duties of 
this oilice ho diHcliarged for three sessions ; hut the climate of 
X'irginia not agreeing with his health, he returned to England in 1627. 
During his resideiieo in America ho had applied his leisure to tho 
study of the Latin language in its deeper ])hilologicul rolatious; and 
fiouio of his new couclusiouB on this subject having become known 
to Mr. George Long, his colleague in tho Virginian thiiversity as 
Troussor of Greek and Latin, he Wiia, ehietly at the instaiico of Mr« 
Long, elected in the autumn of 1626, to fill tho Latin chair in tho 
I'nivcrsity of Loudon, then on iho point of opening. Tliis chair he 
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licM for tbirtren years ; durinpr which time he contributed articles in 
hi- fjivourito dopartnieiit nf philology to the ‘ Journal of Education/ 
t‘Btal)li»hed by tho Society for tlie Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. To 
the first number of this journal he contributed a review of Ziimpt's 
‘ Latin Grammar/ advancing views which ho subsequently developed 
more systematically in his own ‘ Latin Grammar/ publiBhe<l in parts 
between 18‘1. 3 and 1S4(>. On the opening of a Junior School in con- 
]ji\‘ti(fU with University College in 1833, Mr. Key and his colleague 
Mr. Malden were appointed joint head-masters, an arrangement which 
runtlnned till 1842, when Mr. Key gave up his latiii professorship 
ill the College, and became solo hcud-inaster of tiic scliool, associaiing 
with this office that of Professor of Comparative Grammar in the 
cullrgc. Doth of these offio'S ho still (ISiiO) hohls. 

311. Key's high icputatioii among British iiliilologists depends on 
lii.s numerous writings, tho chief of which are as follows : articles on 
subjects connected with Latin literature, contributed to tho first four 
viihniifB of tlio Useful Knowledge iSuciety's * Journal of Kdiicatioii ; * 
\arions articles in tho ‘JVnny Cyclojicdia/ including that on tho 
' Alpluihct ; * jmpors iu the ‘ Procooi lings ;of tho i’hilological Society' 
(vols ii-vi), and al>o in the Transactions of the sauie society 
(\uls. i.-iii.) ; thirteen papers on Latin J]tymoloL?y .signed “Claudius/' 
ill r*i‘irH 'English Journal of Education/ from J uly 1 Sot) to September 
two ]iapiU’K on tho “crude-form” method of teaching tho 
elas.-ieal 1um.'uages, ]>uhHshed in tho Harne journal, December li'Son 
Mid I'cbi’uary Irtol ; a few articles iu tho ‘Dictionary of ClnB.sicat 
A]jti((iiitics/ oilittal by Dr. Smith; and iin:dly, his ‘Latin Grammar,' 
]»uMi: liod complete in 1810. In tlic autumn of IS 1 4 Mr. Key engaged 
ui a CfiiitrovcrKy with the Jlov. J. 3V. 1 )oiialdKoii, respecting tliat goiitle- 
ni.iii's \\ork, entitled ‘ VarroTiiaiiu-< ; ' ami tlie five pamphletH which 
le- till'll publislit'd were reprinted for private circiilatiuii. Mr. Key 
ul.'-n contributed an article on J Octionarie.s * to the ‘ \Yc.st- 

:ii;:isUt Keview' iu July LSjO. 

id'lhi'se liiLiucrous ]Jiilolu;:ic;d writiiig-i the most imporlani, after 
lil-i ‘ l.atiii (Jramiiiar/ are ^lerliaps those in which ho expounds the 
iiji*tre.s iif Teri'iice (‘»i>uart. .louni. <if Ed./ vol. ii.), tiie claims of the 
I'iiin and l.ap)i languages to admin.-ioti into the. Tiido-Eur<*tieau family 
d i’loc. oi'iMdl. iSoc.,’ vol. ii.), and hi.s Proc. of I’hil. Soc.’» theories of 
the demonstrative jironoiiiis, of the substaulivu verb, of the midille 
or p:iM-ivf voice, ami ul' tin* inejularitii!.-. seen iu such fonuN as ‘ Good, 
llft.tiT, iJfst ' to whieii iiijiy be added liis jiaitor ou the repn^entative.-; 
ot tlie tirei h pri'p »sii ion c.ru ill kiiidrial liiriL'uagO'*. Tmns. of Phil. 

: ■'!■./ Vol i.) A * Latin Eiigli.-h J >ietionary,’ on which he has bt-eii 
u.LVU'O'l lor ten years, 'ud which will neet s. aiily be the mo.- 1 import- 
:inl of liis Work's i-« stib, wi- believe, iu course of pi'eparatiou. 

Ml'. Ki'y married iu the dauglitiM* of Uiehard Troward, 

ibe solicitor wlio coiidiicLed the iiio-ieculioii against W'aiTOii lla.silngs. 
<Mie of his daughters is married to Ids colleague, J.H'. WilliauiMiii, 
I'l'ofiwiir of ( ’In niirdiT in University (College. 

KIIi:.M.NriVd:i?., IVAN IVANGVITCII, an admired JUissiaii 
r.ibidifjt, w:i.s born in 1 7 I -1. at St. Petersburg, where Ids father, who 
was a 1 . alive of S.ixuiiy, lield the ajipuiiitmiuit of ]ihysiciuti at one of 
the iio-ipitaI.s. ilis aversi'Ui to medical and aiiatoiuic^al .studieH deter- 
iiiined him to enter the army in preference to following the prof(*s.'ioii 
cli'iseii for him ; but after serving in two campaign-- against the Prus- 
;■ ian-' and 'riirl;.-., he served only as a inilitary engineer, in which 
ca[ia(ity he quickly won the regard of liis .-iiiperiors. Jii 17'>1 he was 
appoinled l oii'ul general at Sin^’riia, but had h.'inlly arrived there 
when he dhsl (31arcli Although hi« l■'abiea reached a second 

edition in bis lifutiiiie, they did not, attract much notice until u cuui- 
jileti’ dUtiiui of all Ids jiieec-i afipoared iu o vols. in I7l'lb with a 
memtiir of the author and his iiaiiie, which Ja>t had in»t been pn;- 
viou.vly givi-n tr> the ]iublie. Since then they have beeu reprinted 
.•-.everal limes, ami have acquired great popularity. 

KIIEUASKUV, MICHAEL 31ATVIEV1TC1I, born on the 25th of 
OcLober 1733, was u Uiissian poet of considei'able celebrity in the last 
c>.ulury, although his reputation has since declined. 1 1 is epic poem 
in twi-lvo cantos, entitled tho * Uo.-siada/ which first appeared in 1785, 
Ci-lebrates the liberation of Hussiu from the yoke of the 'fartars in tlio 
I'cigu of Ivaii \’assilievitch. Although hardly rising to the iliguity of 
an epic, this production posHesses much interest of narrative, and 
several very sliikiug sireiies and descriptions. ‘Vladimir,’ Id.'i secoml 
|iuem of the same elas.-^, is iu eighteen cantos, and was llrst published 
ill 17Mk Besides these he wrote numerous other works, both in 
jirose and vi-rso, including an imitation of ('oriirilli.'s ‘ Cid/ ami some 
other tragedies and dramatic jiicces. iiu died ou the 27th of Septem 
her 1 -SuT. 

KHGSIUJ 1., calltd CiiosiiOES by tho Greek writers, hut more 
commonly known iu tho cast by the uarue of Kusiiiu wan (‘noble 
soul'), succeeded his father Kobad in Iho kingdom of Persia, A.n. 531. 
Kobad, at tho time of his death, was engaged iu a war with Justinian, 
the emperor of Gou.stautino]de; but Khosru, shortly after his ucce-siou, 
concluded a ]ieace with Justinian, on the ]>u\mciit by the latter of 
lOjii.H) poumbs of gold. Kliosrti diligently «uipb»y6tl this interval of 
rest ill 1 . gulating the iutermd all'airs of bi- kingdom; the corrupt 
officers and magi.-tratcs, who had hceii appointed during the i*ejga uf 
Lis father, were removed; justice warf impartially admiuUtered iu 
every part of the empii'e; uud the fauaticid folio wors of Msisfluk, wlio 
bad obtained numerous pii o^elytes to the iiivitiug doctrine of a com- 


munity of goods and w^omon, were banished from his dominions. He 
divided the^ empire into the four great provinces of Assyria, Media, 
I ersia, and Bactriiuia, and established a vizir over each ; and he secured 
at the same time iho stability of his throne by tho murder of his two 
elder brothers. In the course of a low years lie extended his rlomi- 
nioiiB as far as the Indus, and compelled tho uomudio hordes, who had 
taken possoasion of tho northern provinces of the empire during the 

rei^ of his father, to repiws the Oxus and withdraw to the central 
plains of Asia. 

Though Khotiru waa sucowisful in hi« wm* with the people of Aaia. 

e ^held \\ith concern tho conquests of lluliMarius in Italy and Africa; 
e^nd afraid le.’vt Justinian should acquira sufficient power to attack the 
1 crsian dommious, he collected a large army, and, in viiJaiioii of the 
truce that still subsisted, ho iiiviuhnl S\ria in ,540. ilis unexpected 
attack had given the Greeks no tiim^ for dt.'f.'ucc ; tho principal cities 
wei*e plundered by tho Persian troops, aud Antiocli, the capital, was 
taken after a sluu t but vigorous n^sistauco. t)n his return. Khosni 
ff>uiidt*d, at one day’s jouruoy from Gtesiphon, a city, which he called 
AntiooLi Khosru, w*hero he placed the numerous captives he had taken 
in his invasion of Syria. Tn the following year BelisnriuH was recalled 
to defend the i-ast ; and his superior inilitary skill enabled him, with 
jui army far interior to tho Porsiuns both in disciplino and nuinbera, to 
prevent Khosru from cxicmlitig his conquests. In 542 Melisanua was 
ret^alb'd to Constantinople, and degraded from all bin oiujiloymcnts ; 
autl tho generals who siicceedeil hiiii were easily defeated by the 
JVrsian troops, TJic war continued to be carrietl on for many years, 
though with little vigour on tutlier side, in the neigh liuurliood of the 
iilack Sea, ami principally in the territoricM of the Lagi, a C’olcLian 
jieopJe ; till at Joiigilj, utter luueli delay uud many iiegoeiutioiis, 
Khosni condesccmlcd to grant a pi aco to Justinian in 5G2, on the 
annual paynicni by the latter of pieces of gold. 

This jieaco however was only pn'served for leu yi iirs. 'Jlio liou- 
tcniiuts ol Kliosru hud Hiib.liicd tho pntviiicc of Yeiiicii in Arabia, 
and compelled the Abyssiniaiis, who had pusscsHcd the supreme 
authority for many Years, to withdraw from tho country. Tho Abys- 
.siiiiazi.s wore tlm alibis of the etnperorH of C’unstaiitiiiople ; and Justin, 
who liud Miccecdod •iusliniuii, having entered into an alliance with tlie 
1 iirks, colleetod a powerful army in order 1.4 > avenge tlie cause of his 
allies. But his efforts were unsucces'triil ; his troops were evtirywhoro 
flchjated, and tho |n*ovini;»‘ tif S^u-ia was again pliimlereil by tho 
J'ersi-iU siddicrs. tiusliii was obliged to resign tlie sovri-iguty, and 
j lii.-i Hucccssur Tiberius obiaiiiod a truce of thrt'o years, which tiiiio was 
4iiligt.>nily cniplo^'cd }.y 'J'ibrrjuH in col](>c:tiiig an imineiiHe army fniui 
idl purls ol tue empire. 'The coinmand w’oh given to •lustiiiian, luid a 
<bT:]u;ratt‘ battle was foil.;) it between the Greeks and Per-iuns iu tho 
ncighbourliooil of Mclitene, a town in ihn e;istorii part of Cappadocia, 
in which Khosni was compU'tuly defuutcil. lie died in the sjiritig of 
the following year, .57‘J, alter a reign of forty-cigiil yours, and was 
succeeded by his son liurmisdas J V. 

The virtue^, ami more particularly the justice of this monarch, form 
to the ]iicHcnt day a favountt; topic of casturn juiiiegyric ; and tho 
glories and liappiiiesH of his reign are frequently extolled by poets os 
the gob ten agi* of this Persian sovereignty. Ilis reign furiiis an 
impm'taiit epoch in the history of Bcieiiee and literature ; in; founded 
coihiges and libi'uries in the principal towns of his d4>iiiiuioiis, and 
eiicourHge4l tlju truiislatiun of tin; most celebrated Greek mid Sanscrit 
works into the rer.-iaii language. A pliybiciau at his court, of the 
Jianu! of Bar/uyc:h, i.s said to have brought into Teisia a Pehlvi traiis- 
lati'iii of tlnwij cebibriited fables whieli ar«: kuow'ii umler the iiiiiije of 
I;i4lpai or Pi 1 pay ; ami it was from this trauslatiim of the iiidiaii tales 
that lhe.He l'abU?s found their way to nearly every other nation of 
Western Asia and I'Airope. 'J’he coutpiusls of Khonru were great and 
numerous ; his empire extended from the bljoivs of tho Uud Bea to 
tJic Indus; and the monurchs of India, ('hiiiu, uml Tib> t are repre- 
sented by Oriental historiuiiH as sending iinibii.ssuilorH to his court with 
valuable presents to solicit his friemlship ami alliaiico. (See tho origi- 
nal paSbUgo iu E Wald's ‘ Zcitschrift fiir die Kuiide dcs Morgunlaudes,* 
vol. i. p. 185.) 

Kilos UU 11., tho gramlBon of Khosru 1., was olcvatocl to the thronu 
of J'ersia, a.d. 5IK), on the deitusition of his father ilormisdos by 
Bindocs, a noble of ih4f royal blood, lu the iirst year of his reign 
Khosru was ubligeil to leave his native country to escupo from tho 
treacliery uf Ikihraiu, who rebelled against his sovereign anti seized 
upon the royal T»ower. Khosiu to:ik refuge iu the douiitiioiis of 
Maurice, the emj»eror of Constantinople, who ussistud the Persian 
monarch with a numerous army, with which he was enabled to defeat 
liahraiu, and again to obtain pusscsslou of the sovereignty. The 
friemlbhip of Maurice was however piircliased by the Hurruiider of 
Koiiie uf tho must important towns of Mosopobamia and the payment 
of a large sum of money. During tho life of Maurice, peace was pra- 
servu4.l between tho two uatioiis ; but on his anHassinatiou by Phuoas 
iu t>02, Khosru took u]k arms to revenge the dcatii of his beuofaotor, 
aii'l in the space of fourteen years subdued almost all tho provinoos 
of till* tireek empire. In r»ll Aiitiodi wuh taken; in tho following 
3 ’iar (.-if.-surca, tho cajutal of Cappadocia, fell iiibi tho hands of tho 
IVrsians; iu G14 tho whole of Palestine was subdued; iu tS16 Egypt 
was conquered, and Alexaudria taken by Kho.sru himself ; while 
nmithiir I'crsiau army BuUUied tho whole of A^<ia Minor, and advanced 
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aH fur iif* tlifc J^8I/or^t^. 1 hf lioinnii euij'irc was on tlie brink r*f 

ruin; tlio caplunt of Alr.x.uifliia Jiml d iiiliubitai.ts of 

Coii«tiiiitiiioi.I<r ol llu ir iisiual Hii|>l*ly of t^orii ; the noi-tl>crn burbariaiiH 
mvn/i^ciJ the i :iir»i)'*au \ roviuet-H ; vdiile the ]»owerful iVruiaii arxiiy on 
t}n 3 Ji(iH|)oriiH wii.^ liJiikiiiJ-: jirrp.initioim for tl.o Hie^o of the imperial 
rity. rc ;ief viw < arii. htly Holieited by fleraciius, wlio Lad Buccecdt cl 
VhnniH in but without kuccohm. KhoHMi however did not croBB 
the IIoflponj.v, and at Icu^'ih, in 0-1 , he dictated the temiH of an 
i^ijniniiiioiift ]io:u:o to the emperor. I>ut lleracliuH, 'who had hitherto 
Diutle veiy few eMortH fur the defence of liiH doininiuDH, rejected thcBc 
tenuH ; aii*l in a Heriea of hrllliaut cauipal^iiH (a.d. Ci!*J-0il7) recovered 
all the provinccH h«! had InHt, rei»eatodly defeated the I'erwan iiJonarc!i, 
anil advanced in hi« victoriou^^ career hh far as the Tij'ris. Kho«ni 
wiiH murdered in the Kpriug of the following year, by his eon 
l^irooH. 

JvlKN LOONCS, f-*on of the unperor Yung Tching, and praiidson of 
Kang lie, Hiieraeded his lather f»n the throne of (.'Jiiiia in 1735, heing 
then Iweiit^’-hix years of age. I’lie jirineij>al eveiitH oi his long ivign 
are; 1. The war whieli he carriid on, fnnii J75Ji to 17511, against the 
OlotB or Eleuls, tlie Kut-ligars, and other 'J’artur iiatioiiH of central 
Aftiu, vvho, under the ili!;-eendants of (jahlan, or Contaiflh, the Tartar 
chief, who was Mihihied liy the arms of Kung Jle in IClKl, had again 
rovolted. J^oong defiaited llioin, and again OMtahlishtal the 

Oiiiiiesf} siiprtmiacy over central 'I’artary, nortli-wcht of Chiiui. as lar as 
Kashgnr. In e«uiHCi|neiiee of tlienj BuecesseH a great triunifdi look 
plaoe at Tekiiig in Ajuil 17<I0, on the return of tlio victorifius army. 

Ill 177<» tile Turguts, n Mongrilimi trilie, diHsatislied with the 
IhisHinri goveniinent, having reinnveil from the banks of tlie Volga, 
affei- eruH-int: tlie steppes of the Kiighia and other tribes, came to 
place Ihi'iiiHelves under the protection of China, when Kieii l^ooiig. 
rejoiring at t.hirv event, gave? tliein a part of the country of the exjicllcd 
Eieiits. .*!. Jn 1773 Kieii I a long attacked and coiiiiiiered the Miao-tse, 
a race of mountaineers on the borders of the jiroviiici* of l\oei*chcow, 
ni>rt)i-wost of (!anton, who had in ver been suliducd hefor*?. JJy tho 
Chinese aeenunts great barharitieH wctc conimitieil by the eoiKpierors, 
and the tril»o was said to b<s nearly exterujiiniied ; but we find this 
BaiiK^ tribe rising again in great numbers in and giving full 

cinploymeiit to two ChiiieHe arniies coniiiiaudod by the viceroys of 
Canton ainl of noonan. Ki<m Loong coinineinorated his victory over 
the Miao-tsu by paintings, wliieh were eopied and sent to h'raiice to 
be ciigravi d. 4. About the years ITl'n-lil, the rajidi of jNepaul having 
invaded 'I ihet, a Chinestt army was sent against him, wliieh ohligcil 
him to withdraw to hi i own dominions, and tin* country of Lius.',*! or 
Tibet was ]daccd under the ])roti*etion of (/hiiui. (Slaunion's ‘Nar- 
rative of Lord Maeartne;^*s lOinhassy,* vol. ii., ch. i.) 

Among the remarkable eireumstanccs of Kieii Looiig's reign may be 
nuMiiioijetl his odiet of 1753, ftirbidiliiig the exeivive of the ('hris.tian 
religion under sevens ]ieiialticv:, in eoiise*jiu!iiec of Avhieh a kiml of 
]iersecutiun lu^aiiet the C'hrisliaii eoiiverts tofik place in several of the 
provinees. Tim •bi uil. lubhioiiaries at rcklng !io>vever, as men of 
HiMeiiee, eoiitinued to enjoy the favour of the emperor, wh<» was liiiie 
self fond of learning, and a poet. [Amiox'. I<i: ri:ui..| Jle coliecletl 
nil iiiimonse library of all Uio mor-t interesting Chiiiese works, and 
(aiiiHiMl a geography of ('hina to he eoni]iiled, as well as a (Uiiiicr^c and 
klai itch etui clictionnry. Another ivmarkahh^ oeeurreiice of his reign is 
liis reception of the .I!riti^ll emhass 3 T in 171*3, the partieulars of which, 
upon the whole relleet credit upon the character ami iiitrlleet of Kien 
Loong. 

In I'cbrnary IVIHJ, Kien Loong, having com]ileied the sixtlcih year 
of hiH reign, abdicated in favour of his son Kea King, a very inferior 
man to his father. Kii'ii Loong died in February ITl'l*. 

KILIAN, the name of a distiiiguiHhed family of engravers of Aucs- 
burg. 'riierc have boon many engravers of this name and family, but 
four were artists of superior ability : Lucas and Wolfgang, the sons of 
Ikirtolounviui Kilian, a gohleimitli, who was born in SiKsia in 1548, 
and died at Augsburg in 1583; Lartoluiuauis, the third son of Wolf- 
gang ; and lUiilijip Audrens Kilian, a more recent urlisl of the same 
family. 

Liu.' AS Kilian was born at Augsburg in 1571*, and was educated as 
an engraver by his stejifather Doininick (Gustos. He Btudieil also the 
works of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese at Venice, after W'hich he 
engraved several pniits which were sold at Augsburg ami obtaiucil 
him the reputation of one of tho best engravers of liis age; his style 
of drawing was however not tpiite correct, an J W'us siunewhat man- 
nered. He died at Augsliurg in 1037. Lucas bad great conimaiid of 
the graver, and has been known to oxceuto twi3 portraits in a Bingle 
week. His works are vorj' nunierous. 

"WoiiFOANu Kli.iAN was born at Augsburg in l.^Sl, was also irstnieted 
in engraving by his stepfather (.Ti^t.>s, ami, a:? his brother had done, 
Btudied also iti Venice. I'lie prints he Iheiv proiliieed are the. most 
oarefutly executed of his works, lb* was latterly coin pel led by the 
wants of a iiumerouB family and hard times (it was during the Tliirty 
Years* War) to look more to tho quantity than the quality of his 
labour, and ho accordingly executed chiefly portraits, ilis greatest 
work is the ' Celebration of the Westphalian Peace in Augsburg in 
1041*,* in two sheets, after a picture by Soudrart : it contains about 
iifty ]iortr:uts. lie 'died at Augsburg in 1002. 

J v\UTOLOM.i'.es IvTi.iAN, the" third SOU of Wolfgang, was bom at 
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Augsburg in lii30, and was fii>t instructed in engraving b\’’ Lis futh. r, 
who aUerwardH by his bou*b request sent him to study v.iti: 
Mattheiis Merrian, a celebi-ated engraver at Fiankfurt-oii-tho-M.i^'i.. 
Fnmi Fi'ankfiirt Hartuloiiaeus went to Paris, where he reuiauied a 
few jrears, maiiitainiiig hiriiHelf his own labour ; and he returned 
to Augsburg about 1055, a veiy able artist both with the graver and 
tho etching-needle. Samirart terms him a born engraver: his works 
arc very iiutixerous, but are. chiefly iiortraits. He died at Augsburg 
in KliHI. 

PiiiijiT Amdiika.s Kilian, the son of Georg Kilian, clusel^* rtlated 
to tho above, was born at Augsburg in 1 714, and was t^iught eiigr.iviii:; 
by G. Id. ITcissIcr in Kuruberg. lie studied also in the Nethi rhiinh; 
ami ill various parts of Gcrmaiiy^, and hecaine one of the most distii> 
guidied artists of his time ; besidos Ids technical .skill in the use of 
tlie graver he had a good taste and was a correct draftsman, but his t'\e- 
ciilioD is somewhat peculiar and monotonous. In 1744 Augustin 111., 
king of JNiland and elector of Saxou^', created Kilian his cuiut 
engraver, and invited him to reside in Dresden, but Kilimi preferrL-.l 
his native city. He however vi.sited Dresden in 1751 for tho piirim ■ 
of conducting tlie execution of a collection of prints after the mod. 
celebrated pictures of the Dresden Gallery' — ‘Jtceucil d’Estaiiij.i*.^ 
crajires h:s plus culebros Tableaux de la Galorio dc Dresde.’ Tiii» 
coiiiplellon of this collection was iuterrupted by the breaking out ol 
the Seven Years' War in 175(1. Upon the cessation of this work lit; 
coiiimeiiced an extLiisivo series of iliustralioiis of the Piible in qiiarU), 
which he accomplished hy the iLssistance of various other arti-sts, t.'i 
the number of 13U prints, hut they are not among his best worl . . 
He executed mauy^ jiortraits, two of tho best of which are the I anpei -ir 
Francis I. and Maria Theresa, al'lei G. vou Mytens. 'fliree days b. f iv,- 
his death he wa.s engaged on a portrait of I’ope Clement .>L111., whi>'.< 
he very nearly cuiupieted. Jle died in 175!1. 

lleinekeii eiiiiuierates twenty-one meuibers of this family, of who:,: 
eighteen were artists, nml fourteen of tht\se engravers. 

(HeinekcMi, NackriefUen von A'ihisficrn uml Knnststtrhfin.) 

KILLIGKJAV, THOMAS, a younger sun of Sir K iiurt Killigrew, 
was born at Hanwoi't)i in Middlc.^cx in liill. lie tnivelled in Li. 
j'ouih, was j»resent at an exorei.-.iii of the nuns of Lomlun, w.i 
appointed a page of hunuiir tu CMiarles I., and attended Charles ll. 
during his exile, xnarrying one of the (piecii's maids of honour, lli. 
course and licentious wit ijiialitied him javMiliarly for securing tIk; 
favour of his master, who in 1051, in spite of the reinunsiraiiees of i.ls 
wi.-Jcr couu-i'llors, sent him as hi.^ envoy to Venice, where he n.-:c I hi^ 
place for raising money for Idmseir, and vva.i expelh-d with di-^gr;.'-.-. 
On the restorutiou Killigrew became groom of the lieii-chamhi:r, an 1 
enjoyed an intimacy and inlluouce wilii the king which the lir.-t men 
in the nation were iiuaiile to olitain. lie has somctime.s he-'ii ;-ai'l 
to have lii'cn oflicially aj'jioiiited to llui ro^-.il jest.T; hiiri for lhi^ 
a.-Herlioii there D m* giiniud, though lie was in tin- Inihit. of takm ; 
Mich libertie.- as none hiit. j»rofo.':.siunal jesters would in any other rrij.n' 
have been alloweil to take. He tiled at ^\ hiiehall in Jle uroi 

elcvi’ii i»l;iys, of which the lirst two wt;re [iriuti^d in Hill, and th 
whole collection in a folio volume in Itlhl. Tin y do imt by any mean ; 
jurlii'y Ills reputation as a wit. A sullicieiit s])t:ciiii< ii of them is fiir- 
nbhed b^’ the comedy of ‘ The Par -on's Wctidiiig,* rcprinb tl in 1 *o isley'.’. 
HUd I*lay.n.*^ 

Killigiew’s eldest brolher, Sii:. \i’ti.lia.m Killujulw . a much more 
respectable person, was the author of four or live play.s, and t>f tw’o 
yolniiies of moral ivllcclioiiK. He dicvl in 1(11*3. 

The youngest liruther, Dit. Hlmiy Kjlliorkw, \vri>te a tragedy in 
his youth, took holy orders, and held several preforinenis. He Avas 
blaster of the iSavoy at his death, which took place after Sir William’s. 
I>rydt?u*ii fill© elegy on Mrs. Anne Killigrew colehrateb a daiigliter of 
Dr. Henry. 

KIM CHI, DAVID, a very celebrated Jewish rabbi, w.is burn in the 
32lh centuiw in the south of France, and ]Kissi-il Llie great r part of 
his life at Karbomie. His father, Josejili Kimchi, and his brother, 
Moses Kimchi, also enju^vd much reputation among their coutem- 
jioraries : they both wr«>t.e several works on Hebrew gruiniuar and 
coniiiieutaries on the Serijiturc.'^, but iioiie of them have becfii printed 
Avith tho exception of ‘A Commentary ou the Life of Ezra,* h^' Mosca 
Kimchi, printed in the Rabbinical liiblc of Venice, 1511*; and also a 
Ilebi-eAv Grammar by the same author, Venice, HiJl. 

DuA’id Kinichi has alwa^'S been regarded by tho Jews as one of their 
most illustrious rabhis. Ho jiossesBcd such great influence among his 
coiitciMi>orarics, that he was clmseii in 12312 arbiter of tho controverf^^^ 
which Inail subsisted for some years betAA'ecn the iSpanish and French 
rabbis respecting tho opinions of Mainiuiiides, lie died about the 
jA'ur 1210. 

'I’ht' most impiirtant of his work.- are : a IlehreAv Grammar, entitled 
(* Michlol ), that is, ‘Perfection,' Venice (1545), Leyden (1(131) ; 
ami freqiiMitly reprinted; *A Dietimiary of lIcbrcAV Roots,* Niqiles 
(l liio), N'eiiice (152l*-52),* &e. Kimchi also Avrote cuminentarics on 
almost ail the books of the Old Testament : the most valuable arc said 
to bo tho.’So u]>oii Isaiah. Many of these commexitiiries have been 
printed sejuirately : the Avholo of thorn wei’e published by Lrcithaupt, 
Gotha, 3 vols. 4to, 1713. 

KING, PKTKU, LGliU. was born in 16(>9 at Kxoter, iu Avhich town 
his fiAther, IMr. Jerome King, though said to bo descended from a good 
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fAUiily in Soineraotaliire, carried on the business of a grocer mid saltor. 

tliiH biitiinesH he brouglit up liiH unit, iiud the future Lord Cliuuoellur 
of Greut 1 Britain nerved for &ome yrnrn in Li.s fiither'd ehop. It wun 
jipibubly liiH rohitioiiship to the celrbnited Jidiu Locke, whode eidtor 
1VU8 liid mother, that i>iit it into bis ht-ad, wliUe thus situated, to think 
of making biniHelf n scholar; but tlic story told is, that he had by 
hiinnelf made extraordinary pruilcicncy in learning, purchasing books 
with all tlio money he could })rocurc, and devoting every laoiiietii of 
liis leisurn to study, before he was taken nnj’ notice of by Locke, by 
whoi^t^ advice however ho then went to the University of Leyden. 

long hu studitul there we are not informed, lie lirst made him- 
seli known by the publication, in an octavo volume, in of tho 

First Tart of his * Incpiiry into tho Cousititutiou, Disripliiie, Unity, and 
Worship of the Piiniitivc Church,’ in wliieh with ccmsidiTable loarniiig 
he adviteated the right of the Prutcstaiit dlssi-nters trom I'piscopacy 
to be comjiivlicnded in the scheme of the national estabUshmeiit. 
Thr Second J\irt, occupied with the Worshiji of tho rrimitivc Church, 
fidluwed soon aftei'. I'his work excited much attention, and, besides 
a corrcHpoiuleiii'c bctwccMi Air. Mdwanl and tho author, which 

was jiiihlishcil iu octavo l)y Iho former in drew' forth, on its 

being reprinted in ITlo, during iho iliscussions on the SchLm Bill, 

* An Impartial View and Censure of tho Mistakes ]>ropiiguted for tho 
Crdiiiiiiug Bower of Breshyters in a Ci-lobratod Lluok entitled An 
r.ii'iuiry, Ac.,’ iii an afipeudix to ‘ Tho Invalidity of tho iJisseuting 
Mini.-I.r3’;* and til.«o ‘An tlrlgiual Dmught of tlio J*riuiitivo Cliurch, in 
an^vvt r to a Discourso (Mitiiled An Enquiiy, Ac.,* iivo, Lou<loii, 1717. 
Both these answers profe.s.sod to bo ‘ bj' a l*r«‘sl>yler of the (Jhurch of 
Lia^laiid,’ and ilie laiier at least is known to be iho production of a 
nunjnriiig clergyman named Si.laier. 

Meanwhile King hud entered himself at the Inner Temple, an*! was 
ill diu; ediifHo ealjt^d to the i>ar. lie a]i]icars to liavo begun very early 
to m.'ike- a iigiire in his })rofo'-'.^»ioii ; and he also soon cuti'red ujioii a 
ji</litii iil career, having hi 1 obtained a seat in the I louse of t ‘oniinon.'i 
as one id’ the member.-^ for BeeraUtoii, whioli he ri*taiuod for seven 
parliaiiiont.^, or to tho end of the reign of tiucen Anne. Ilodhl not 
Ni‘t. h«iwcver iil together abandon liislir.st ]>ur.-;uit, but in 170‘J [iiiblished 
in v»etavo another learned tIieolo,L;ic!ai work, * 'J'lio History of iho 
Apooties Ci’tM'd, with Critical Ubservatioiis on its Several Articles.* 
Ill July J7tt'' bo was chosen Recorder of Lou t Ion, and was soon after 
kniid^ted. In HUP he was appointed by the House of (Aimn 101m one 
of tin; managi.Ts at the iiiipeaeiiiiieiit of Dr. ^Sachevurell, and in JTBi ho 
gave liis siTvieT- wiiianiL fee, as one of tlie coniiHcl for Mr. Whistou, 
on his tri.il for bere.-y i.-ofore the Court of J)elegate.'. In November 
171*1, a few’ moiiHis after tiio acces.‘^ii»n of George J., Sir J*o ter King 
w'as made < hb f Jutiliee <if the Common Bleas ; and ho was sworn a 
privy eouneilloi* in Aj»ril of Ihc following year. After tl*e great si’.al 
iiad been taken from tho Lari of Macclesfield, ho wa.^ in tluue ] 
appiiiiited Lord (.diancclior, and W’as at the same time rai.-e.'l to tho 
pteraoe a.i Daron King of l>ckliaiti in tho ijounty of SuiTiy'. Lorii 
King liowever <li-l not a.s Chaiicrllor .sati.jly tloi jmblic oxpeciaLiou, or, 
it i.s MippoMed, lii-. own; and JjC is said to have injured his health by 
hi.s labuuiv to make bim-seii' ma.ster ol' tlte <lepurtiiient of prore.s.sioiial 
learning nr ci:;,ary for Jji.s new iJuties. lie re.-.igned the .^lads on tho 
2(itli oi Noveiiibui* IToo, and died at hi.s .-eat of' Ockham on tho l!2iid 
of July li'.i I'.y bis wile Anno, daugliter td’ Uichard Se^’s, of 

Bovoi loii in Glainorgaiisljire, lio left four hoii.s, wlm all inherited the 
title ill suece.ssiiiii, and from the yooiige-'t of whom the pre.-ent peer 
(created li.irl of Lovi lace in la de.sceiided. 

KIN(.l, WILLIAM, a native of Ireland, a bishop and afterwards an 
archbiK:)h<i}i iu the Irish Church, Avas burn in IGho, He is Lho aiiUi*ir 
of two works on subjoets of det!j» iiujiortauco. T.Mie of these, *TJio 
Inventions of Mon in the Worship of God,' was intended to reconcile 
the Bresb^'teriaus of Ireland to the cj*i.scopal form of cliurch oi'iler. 
But his greater wc>rk is his troatise on that dllliciilt siilije.ct the <U*igIii 
of Evil, w hicli is written iu Latin. His great object is to sl»ow that 
the exi.Hteneo of evil may be accounted consi.steiitlj’ with still 

acknowledging tliat God is groat aii<l good. These work.s excited much 
attention wiien they appeared, and that on the Origin of I'vil was 
attacked by two eminent foreigners, Ikiylc and J^eibuitz, to whom ho 
made no ivpl^* ; but he left among Ids papers iiole.s of ausvvers to 
their iirgumi'iits. and tlje.se were given to the Avorltl after Jus death by 
Dr. 1‘iilmund Law', bisliop of Carlisle, together with a tianslation of 
tho treatise it.^«;lf. He printed also a sernion * On the Consistency of 
Divine Bredc-stiiiation and Foreknowledges with tin; Freedom of Man's 
Will.’ In politics Archbishoji King wa.j a true friend to tho revolution. 
The first conHiderublc }fieco of preferment which ho enjoyed was that 
of Dean of St. Patrick’s, which he obtained in Hib^. in lUtH he was 
made Li.^hop of Derr^’, and in 170’J Archbisiiopof i.)uhliii. Ho died iu 
172D. He was through life held in high esteem as a man, as well us 
in his ehuracler of a prelate and writer on theology. 

■ KINtHjAKK, doHN AJiKXAN DFK, tln^ author of a celebrated 
boi>k of ex-^Ltiu travels published iu L'>14 under tiie title of ' Eotheii,* 
and which from tho novelty’ and liglilsonieiiess of its style beoame at 
once uupreccdeiitly popular, is a London burrinter of iudepeudeut 
means. Hu was bom at Taunton, Devonshire, in Ib02, and educated 
at Eton and 'J'riuity College, (kimbridgi^ wlicre lio graduated B.A. iu 
lb2iJ, and whence he roiuoved to btudy law at Lincoln 'a inn. Jlu was 
called to tlic bur in Ibo7* During the war in tho (yi'inica Mr. Kiugluku 


visited the British camp, and various articles iu thu English news- 
papers describing the slate of allairs iu the Crimea wore attributovi to 
his pen, and also a brief sketch of Goneral Giiyun, entitled 'The 
Patriot and the Hero.’ He has also contributed to thu ' Quarterly 
Keview* and oilier periodicals. 

* KINGSLEY, ItEV. CllAllLKS, rector of Everaley, Hants, and 
?*i*^?*^ of Middlehain, was born at Uoliie Vicai'ogo, Devoushircf, on the 
l2th of June, ISly. His father, tlie Itev. Charles Kingsley’, senior, is 
Uhelsea. The lviugsley.'!i are an ol*l Oliesh ire family 
(of Kinsley in Cheshire), tracing their descent from beforo the Cou- 
CjiicsL Ihey served with distinction on tho parliamentary side during 
the civil w'ars, ami su tiered iu eouse^pienci' ; and a youngur branch of 
the family emigrated to America, luid Las left descendants thoro. 
After being ediicated at Lome till Ibo age of fourteen, Mr. Iviiigsley 
became a pupil of the Bev. Derwent Coleridge, the sou of tho iwot; 
from under \vho.ie care he reiiiovcil to Magdalen fJolh go, Cambridge. 
Here ho held a scholarship, and ubtaiiiod distinction both iu elassieH 
and mathematics ; and took his B.A. degree, but diil not proceed to 
that of M.A. For a time his intended profes.sioii was the law, but ho 
ultimately deciduil for the church. Ho was appointed curate of 
Kversley, a moorland parish iu HampsUiro ; and the rectory of this 
parish falling vacant iu thu second year of his curacy (1W14), ho was 
appointed to the living by the patron. In the same year he married 
the daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, Esip, many years M.l\ for Truro and 
Great Marlow ; another of whose daughters has siueo become the wife 
of another eminent man of letters of the ]treseiit clay, the historian and 
essayist, J. A. Fronde. Oriiitling minor begiiiuiugs in periodicals and 
the like, Mr. Kingsley's first distinct appearances iu literature wei-o in 
a volume of ‘ Villagc-Sornioiis,* published iu JSl l, and iu ' ’J*he Saint's 
Tragedy ; or, tho True Story of JClizabeth of Jluiigaiy, Laiidgniviuo 
of Thuringia, Saiut of tha Koinuu Galemlar,* a drama in verse, pub- 
lished in IMS. Both works attracted attention — the one as an original 
and thoughtful ])ocm; the other as a novelty’ in surmun-Avritiiig, from 
the Saxon idainness of the sty hi, ami the straitforward uinL boh I, ytit 
kindly and familiar, manner in which iiiu j»reaclier discussed tojiics of 
all kinds with his j>eople. Those who knew Mr. King -(ley as a parish 
clergyman declared the sorinons to be in this respect perfectly cha- 
raetcristic of the man in tho pulpit, aud iu his iutercourso with his 
)iarisliiuners. Mr. Kiugshty, as a ulcrgyman, lieloiigs neither to tho 
* High’ (.’iiiircli nor to the ‘ Low’ ('hurch, but to what has been called 
tho ' Ih oail ’ Uhurch party ; iliat is, his nuiiie is associated in theolo- 
gical and ecolifsiastical matters with those of Mr. Maiiri«'.u, Arohdeaeoii 
J litre, and others of the same order of thought. It was chiefly in 
assoeialiou with Mr. Maurice that he began tliat career of optui uon- 
nei’tioii with the great social (piestious of the time in which, in coiijuiic- 
tiou with literary labour, the last six years of his lifo had been spent. 
Mr. Henry Mayhew's revelations of the stato of the hibouriiig c:la.sseH 
in Lou’lon uero horrifying all iniiids, avIush Mr. Maiiriee, .Mr. Kiiigsley, 
aud otiiers, Ci»ncei viug it to In; tint Hpeeiul duty of the Ohurcli and of 
ChrLtiaiJ chngyineu to iii(]uire into such things, arranged a series of 
meetings wi'iJi the working misu ami some of the Chartist leaders of 
London, with a view to exeliaiige ideas witli them :is to Avhat was 
wnmguuil what oiiglit to be dune to rectify it. Tiu result was tho 
.scheiiie id' so-called 'Christian Si^ciiilisni * — the plan of co Djxu'ative 
x-^soeiatiuiis among the W’orkimm themselves, without masters, sutnuiug 
the most iiopeful practical mctho«i of gradually raising tlie eoudition 
of the w'orkiiieii; wiiile both Mr. iManrico amt .Mr. Kingsley Avoro 
careful to let their opinion bo known tliat this or any other method 
Avuuhl he evi-nluaily sucec'^sful only in so fur as it avich uu application 
to society of tlie true principle and ethics of tho Christian ruligion. 
(.*a]>ilal was r.iiscd by tlie ullorts of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, and. 
their friends ; the money was lent at four per cent, to working men ; 
and in this way Buvcrul co-operative associations were set up iu Loudon, 
tint most prosperous of wliiclx was one of working tailors. 

Meaiiwiiiie, full of the facts ami of tlic fedingH of the iiiovonieiit, 
Mr. Kingsley had published Ids ' Alton Locke : 'J’ailor uiui Poet,' u 
novel of which a tailor was the hci'o, and whieJi, from tiie eariiestuestf 
AA'ith which it treated social and political qm.stioiiH (tho earnestness, 
it w'us t«aid, of a ' Chartist eJergyinan as well as from its power as u 
work of iujugiuatiou, at once ujade the author’s name known over the 
country. 'Alton Locke’ was followed iu Diil by a second iiction, 
philosophical rather than political, entitled ' Yeast : a Problem,’ 
reprinted from 'Fraser's Magazine;' this iu Ibii^ by u powerful his- 
iuricul and philosophicul romance, also collected in two voliimoM from 
‘Fraser's Magazine/ and entitled ‘ Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old 
Face;’ and this again iu LSoG 'oy ‘ VYestward Ho ! or thu Voyages aud 
Advciituies of Sir A. Jadgli, Knt., iu tho Jleign of Queen Eli/.:ilieth,’ a 
threc-v(duinc novel. In all these novels, while tlicre is a singular 
blending of iniuginative and descriptive 2*'^^vcr Aivitli jihilosuphical 
thought, and also u remarkable liberality of Heiitinicnt, there is a 
uniform prcSL'iice of thu argument for tlie iiitcliectiLul and social 
omnipot-eiiee of Chii-itiauity. I'lie same spirit aj^pcaiu iu publications 
of a diirorcut order which iirocuedcd about tlie same time from Mr. 
Kiug.sh'y's — the 'Message of the Church to Labouring Men,' a 
sermon which reached its iittli edition in liinl ; ' Sermons on National 
Subjects J 'reached in a Village Church,’ 1852; 'Phacthon, or Looso 
’J'huughts for Loo.se Thinkers,’ ; 'Alexauilria and her Schools,’ 
tho substance of four lectures deliyrred in J.Idiuburgh in ; and 
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« SormonH for tins Tiiiif H/ 1 Mr. Kiugsloy’fl last publicatioiiH are— 
‘OlauciiB, or the WcuifUrH of tlio Shore/ 185.0 (an cxpanBion of an 
article on the nl ufly of natural hintory which appi^ared originally in 
the ‘ North liritiBh Ueview ') ; and ' The lleroea, or Greek Fairy Talce’ 
(an adaptation of Home of tlic Greek niytha for Children), 185f3. Mr. 
Kiiigflley Iirh contributed largely to ' Fraaur’n Magazine* and to the 
* North jirititfh Jteview/ and more recently to the eighth edition of 
the * Ki)cyeh.ipic<lia Tlrilannica/ lie hoH alao delivoretl lYiany lecturer, 
Bouio of which, in addition to thoHe nientioned above, have been 
jiuidl.-ihcd Bcparately or aa jYarta of ccdlcctioiiH of lectures. Altogether, 
as lie is one of the moat jiopular writers of the day (as is proved by 
the hale of his wrltiiigH), ho he is certainly one of the most independent 
and influential ; and being atill young, ziiucli nkore in to lie liojied from 
his farth'-r lift?. 

K IJ'PIS, ANTlTlEW, D.l F.Tl S , a tTiiitarian divine, held in great 
estimatioij both among the iiietuberri of liis own c<jmiiiiJuioii and 
generally in the world of literature and science, w.xm born in 1725, IJe 
wan descended of miiiistei'H who had left tin; C'lnirch in ld(i2, on the 
pas-iiig of the Act of rniforniity, and was educated in a theological 
mmdciny at Northampton, then under Die sujicrintcmdenco of the ]>iou8 
and learned l)r. Doddriilge. After a few year -i spent •in the cxerciso 
of hiH ministry at Huston in IjineoliJHhiro, and at Dorking in Surrey, 
l)r. Kippis nettled in London in ]75:ias pastor of a congregation <»f 
rresbyteiian diKseniers in Westmiusier, of which, licfore it adopted 
Onitariim view\s, Dr. J-Miniind Calainy, a uaiiio of note among the 
disHeiiterH, had formerly been tlie ininiHtcr. Ih*. Kippis eoiitiniied 
ronueuted wdtii this society till his death. The duties arising out of 
this coiinectioii did not preclude him from seeking other nieauK of 
puhlic usefidne.sH. Jii 17ti!S he beeaiiit; a tutor in an academy for the 
education of dissenting ministers in Tjoudoii, on a plan similar bo that 
on W'liich the aeademy ut Northampton had been coinliicted. In 1771 
lie W'UH eli'ctcd a h'ellow of the Society of Ajlii(|iiarieH, and in the next 
year a Fellow' of the Uoyal Society. 

Dr. .Ki]ipi.s was a jiriucipal contributor to the * Monthly Review* at 
:l tiint; when it was considered as the leading periodical work of the 
flay. 11c had also mucli. to do with the conduct of * The New Annual 
llegister.' There are several pamphleta of his on the claims of the I 
ilissciiters and on other topics of temporary intenrst ; but the work 
with whii'hhis name is most honourably eonnected lathe re publication 
of the * lliographia iSritanniea/ writb a large addition of new lives, and 
a more extended account of many ]iorsoiiH whose Uvea ore in the fonin‘r 
edition of that work. The d(;^-igii w'us too vast to be accomplished by 
any one jicrsou, however well assisted. I'ivo large folio vidumes were 
priiittMl of the work, and yet it liud proceeded no furtln'r than to tin: 
name of Fusiolf. Part of a sixth volume, it is uinb'rstood, wiut printtMl, 
but it has not been given to the w'orhl. Many of the new* lives were 
writti ii by Dr. Kippis hirnseir, and pai*ticiilarly that of (.^i]»t.:iin Cook, 
w1iic!li was printed in a s«‘parati* form (dso. 

Dr. Kipt»is*s was a literary life of great industry, lie was the 
editor of the collected edition of the *.Yorks of Ih*. Nalhuriiel Lardner 
I Laiii>nf.ii, Nathaniel to which he prelixed a life of that emiiieiii 
theological Hchf'< ar. Jlu published also the ethical and ihe<»logical 
lectures of his l.ilor, Dr. Doddridge, with a largo collection of rcfei- 
cMices to aiitliors on the various topics to which they relate, in two 
octiivo voliiiiie.s. A vcdiinie of his Hin'inoiis was also ])iiblishcd. 

KlRl'Y, 'J'llK RFV. WILLIAM, one of the most distiiiguishod 
naturalists of his day, and culchratcd for his knowledge of entomology, 
lie was the graudsoii of John Kirby, a luillcr at Wickham Market 
ill SulUdk, siinl the author of the *SuU'olk Traveller/ w hich >vas pub- 
lished in and was a work of great repute in its day. Joshua 

Ivirby, a brother of the father of tlio eubject of our prestmt notice, 
was the friend of ( iaiiisborough the artist, and distinguished as nil 
architeeturnl ilraiiglitsuiau, and the anther of a work on IVrspective. 
‘William Ivirby, his father, was u solicitor, and lived at Wituesham 
IJall, where tlio luitouuilogist was born, on Septoinber i!Hh 17.'dt Ills 
iiinther, whose name was Alc'adows, of a family of some cuiisidcnition 
in the eouiiiy of Suffolk, early gave him a taste for the study of iiatuml 
history. A colleetioii of shells, and the plauts of the fields, weiv. the 
first objects to whieli his attuntiou was directed. Jlis natural history 
studies were however interrupted by his beiug seut to the granimar 
school at Ipswich, where it a])pcars ho ditl not distinguish himself. 
l^Vom iheiice he was entered at CUiius College, Cambridge. Here again 
ho faih'd to distinguish himself, for Cambridge had at that time no 
honours fiU' those whoso tastes led thoiu to cnltivate the natural 
seieiices. He took his degree of in 1781 ; and having entered 

upon Indy orders, was appointed shortly after to the cure of Rarhum, 
iu his native county. In I7S.1 ho married Miss Ripley of Debouham. 
At this time ho bocatuo iicquaiuUal with the Rev. Mr. «loues of Nay- 
laud, whoso writings on eontrovorsiid divinity were highly ostirnuit^d. 
Mr. Kirby had howover no tiiaie for polemics, and although he never 
xicglueted the iluties of his oilico for the ))ursuit of natural history, his 
taste for the latter becaiiie so decided, that ho published very little OU 
Hubjeets directly coiinceted with his ])rofessioii as a clergyman. 

Left to the natural Iwnt of hisgcuiius, and surrouudcii witli objects 
of natural history, his early love of plants was rekindled, and he cul- 
tixated u knowloiige of the plants of his neighbourhoud. An accident 
drew bis attention to iusoclH. About half a eoutury since,** he says 
in a letter to a friend iu 1885, “observing accidentally ouo morning a 
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very beautiful golden bug creeping on the sill of my wdridow, 1 took 
it up to e-v.-imine it, and finding that its wings were of a more yellow 
hue than was common to my observation rif these iD.-:ecto before, 1 wiis 
anxious carefidly to examine any other of its peculiarities, and findiur 
that it had tweiity-two beautiful clear black spots upon its back, luy 
captured animal was imju'isonod iu a buttlo of gin, for the ])urpo;se, a.-^ 

I BUppo.scd, of killing him. On the following morning, anxious to 
pursue iny observatiou, 1 took it again from the gin and laid it on the 
window-sill to dry, thinking it dead, but the warmth of the sun very 
soon revived it; and lietioo commenced my farther pursuit of iiiitj 
branch of natural history." The.se facts wore comiiiuiiieated to Dr. 
Gwyn of J[»swich, who was a good naturalist, and led him to recurn- 
luend to his young friend llie pursuit of eiitomologj'. So diligent was 
Kirlw in the pursuit of his new scieiico, that wo find him warmly 
taking up tiic caiinc f>f natural lii.story science, au>l becoming one of 
the first iiieiiiberH of llic Linnieau Society, R)uuded by Sir .1am -h 
E dward Smith in 178S. In 1783 he contributed hi.s first paper t<i the 
Liiinscun Society. It was entitled ‘ A dc.seriptiou of three now speci h 
of Iliriido/ and was publislied in the second volume of iho * Trans-ie- 
tioiis.' His next paper, which w'a.s published in tlic third volvm,^; df 
the same ‘Transactions/ was ‘A History of three .^itecics of C.iasidii.' 

Ill the same volume is a ‘Letter to j\Ir. Marsham, containing obrierv;i 
tioiiH on the Insects that infested th*: Com in the year 1785.* He 
became early alive to the irnportancf; of making the ]nii\suit of ento- 
mology of practical value, and paid particular aLLentioii to those insects 
which attacked wheat and other jilauts of importanct: to man. Tlii- 
lu'^t paper was fnHowod by otliers on the ‘ Tijoila Tritici,* on ‘ In-i cts 
that. ju*ey upon Timber and in the fifl.li volume of the ‘ LiuiKcan 
Traii.-actions * is a paper entitled ‘Observations upon certain |■ungi 
which arc para:^ites of thi: Wheat.* *J’lic,ye and oilier ]iiipcrs iiidlcat.t; 
great accuracy of observation, and pre]jared him for a work of higlier 
and more important scientific interest. The family t»f //w/z/f 
including the bees and wasps, luul been but impi rfectly studied inthi* 
country, and he tlcvoted hiin.self to the production of a separate and 
complete work on English Ilees. I'liis work was piibli.shed at Ipswich 
ill two volumes, with plates, in 1S(I2, and was entitled ‘ Moii.igraphia 
Apum Angliu}, or an attempt to divi'lc into ilie natural genera and 
fainilieH such species of the Linmcaii genus pis as have lua-u d;-- 
coveivil in Kiighind, with de.-criptiuns and nbserviiti »iis.’ d'i.is work 
einhmccul also general remarks on the clas.s //t/tin.nnfifrj’n, and a table 
of tho nomenclature of the external ]»:irts of these iiisccl s. Tin: 
}>ublicatiou of this work at once gave liim a liLdi po.-iition amongst the 
naturalists of Kiii'i»})c, and brouL’lit him into correspond ‘U'.-e with 
FabriciiiiS, Latreillo, and ollu‘r ij:itiirali.sts on the continent of Kunqic, 
as well as all the more eminent iiat iirali.-ts of his own country, 'rlii-; 
work was followed up hy several papers, containing imiiortaiit iclditioiis 
to the literature of cubniiulogy, but wan |>crlia|>s Knr]»a.vse I in ricieiililic 
interest by hi.-j dir-covery of tiie genus which he indicated as 

the type of a new' order of Insects, to wliich he gavi* the name .SV/r/*- 
sipirra. These insects were found |>ara.dtical during their larva st:»t.c 
iu the bodies of bees, and the novelty of their hi.storv and beautiful 
forniH excited a lively iiiiisrcst in tho cnt«>inol«)gical world. 

Rut whilst these dwcoveries were g"ing on, lie was preparing fur a 
work by which his name became more wiib ly known and inipcrish- 
ttbly asbuciated with the ])opiilar llteratun; of liis country'. AVe allude 
to the ‘ Introduction to Entomology,' which he j>iibli.-^licd cijiijoiutly 
with Mr. Spence. Mr. Ivirby *s ac(|uaititancc with the lat-tcrgenUemaii 
commenced in l.SOo, and resulted in Mr. Spence proposing iu a letter 
dated November 23, 1808, that they should write iu piirtiii-rsliip a 
*• popular Fiitroductiou to Entomology.*' This propo.silioii was readily 
accedetl to hy .Mr. Kirby, and in ^^15 the lirsL v<ilumc of this work 
appeared* It speedily went through three edition.-, .an 1 1 in 7 the 
Kccoiiil volume, was published. i)u account of tlie illness of Mr. 
Spence the third .and fourth volumes diil not ajipcar till TJiis 

work at once took a ]iositiou amongst the classicid ]>roductious of our 
liuiguiige, and fi:w scicutitic publicalioiis have been so extensively- n'ad. 
Since the deatli i>f Mr. Kirby, Mr. Spciicc lias jiublished a seveiitli 
edition, to which is added an ajipeudix, giving an account of tho 
origin and history of the work. It is written in the form of letters, 
ami gives ill .a f.4.miliar sty Ic an account of the structure, habits, and 
forms of insect.-'. It is a model of the luauuor iu whicli works on 
natural history to be popular should be written, and is almost 
exhau-'^tive of ihc subji’ct of the liablls, u.uv, iiijiirie.s, and iustiiicli 
of insects. Df the llfty-one hitters of which this work consLsts, it 
appears tliat tw'cnty were written by Mr. Kirby, uino by Mr, ISpuuce, 

, :.ud twenty- two by the two authors coiijoiuily. 

I in L>3U ^!r. Kirby w'os applied to by the trustees »p2>oiutcd under 
the will of the late J-Iaii of Bridgewater [BuiDijr.WATiiu, Eaiil up] to 
w-rito one of the works siuco so well kuow'u as the 'Jhidge water 
'rreati-e-s/ Allliough in the seventieth y-ear of his ago, the production ^ 
of hucli a work was so eougonial to his tastes and the spirit in which 
he had conducted all hi.s natural hi.story researches, that he at once 
con:-cnt.cd. The subject wa.s the ‘Habits and IijKtincts of Animals/ 
From his pi'cvious history it would ap 2 >car that Mr. Kirby had not 
hud sucli extensive opportunities of studying the other grou^is of 
Huimnls so accurately as ho hail doue insects. It is therefore, espe- 
cially considering his age, not surprising to tlnd that this work did 
not equal iu merit his previou-^ productions. It contains however n 
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ifrcat number of interesting facts which he collected with great 
in rofenmcc to all departments of the animal kingdom, and 
tljc spirit in which it was written was eminently in accordanco with 
th«' object of tho ftmndcr of the treatises. 

Mr. Kirby's other ]iriiicipal labours are ns follows; — * A Description 
of several new species of Insects collected in New Uolbind by itobert 
JlrovxD, Esq., r.U.S/ (‘Linn. Trans.' xii.) ; 1‘ An Account of tho 
AiiiTuals been by the late Northern Expedition whilst within the 
Arctic Circle,' 4 to, London, 1S21, being a supplcmeiit to the appendix 
of ('iiptain Parry’s ‘Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West 
ra.«sfige.' Tlic insects were de.scribed hy JMr. Kirby. The insects in 
‘ I’aima Ilort’ali-Americnu.a, <*r the Zoolotry of tlio Northern parts of 
l>ritir!h North America,' 4t<i, Norwich, 1S37. 

Althoiiph in(»st ex(‘mpl.'iry in the performance of Lis clerical 
duties, T^Ir. Kirby was ni*ver promoted in tlic church t»f which he was 
SI) great an ornament. The only appointment he ever received in 
nd<liti(iii to the cure of Larhain was that of chaplain to the district 
workhouse in 'J7t*4. In scientific circles his name w’as one of itiflu- 
rnce. He was cliainnau of the first meeting of tho Zoological Club 
of tbo Liniiiean Society, wbicb was rounded in 1^27- This was oin? 
of the iirst oflshonts of tho Tiinuseaii Society, and was follow'«Ml by 
the establishment of the Entomological Society in 1 S"i.!j. Of this 
society Mr. Kirby was elected Honorary President, and be presentiul 
it before bis de:itli with lii-s very valuable collection of Insects. He 
w:is made, a 1\1 low of the Tbiyal Society in andof the Cioolo- 

gical Sueietv in 1^07. lie also n reived the litiimrary diplomas of 
many .scientilic i-ocietieK on the continent and the Hiiitcil States of 
Ainirii-ji. In JM7 a miisenni of Natural History was foumlcd at 
Ip.'wicli ; he was present at llie ojicuiiig of this institution, and liclil 
tin? (ifliee of J’resiih iit till his de;iHr. 

Mr. Kiihy was twice iiuvirirtl, his second wife b. iiig Miss Tlndwell 
of Ipswi.di. to whom ho was mairitsl in li’^lG. She died in He 

Jisd iM> Caniily hy eitlier wife, and died mi the ‘ith of July ISoO, at 
Ihi- gn-at lej.c »il' ninety. His ‘Life/ to which we are indebted for 
many of tin* above ] i:\rticularH. 1ms .been W’l'ittoii by the Kev. John 
lYc- niaii, M.A., and was in DTrJ. 

Kllir’JirJi, AT! 1. WASH'S, born at (hyscu, near Fulda, in 
entereil at. an early a;:e tiu: m*der "f Ji'^iiits, made gr«'a1. ])rogress in 
various branches of h :irniiig, «-speciaiIy in the study of llehrew and 
other Ka l.i-ni l iTigiiagt au'l was made professor of jdiilo.-ophy and 
nri(*niril laiignaL'e-^ in the ecdh gi* of Wnr/.huiv. J Ic alb rwards went 
t'l Avigmui, wliejc hi' liecamo ae.piaiiiMMl willi the leariUMi J’eiresc, 
and he tla ir ap]»licd iiiin.si lf tt> the study of aiiiiijuitics. From 
Avignon lie wi lit l<j liotm*, visiteil .Naples, Sicily, and Maba, and on 
his return was made pi'ufrs.-or of mathematics in the Itomaii or 
(beroi iiiii cmh-ge at limiie. He lilted Hiis chair for eight years, ami 
resigiieil it in ordei’ to <le\ot«.5 himself eiitiivlv to his favourite studies. 
He cnHeet' d a. Vi.liiai'lc museum antiquities, whicti lie left, to tin* 
Jhimaii College, and wl ii h lias hei*n rejicati dly illus-tratefl. (Si*pi, 
‘liomaiii So ■. .b ;.u Miisa’um Athamnii K ircheri no vE et juris 

inventis loruph tatnm,' fol., Am.-tcrdam, with a eomplete list of 

all till! woiL^ of Jvircher, piililished and republished; Jioiiaiihi, 
‘Musicum Kiivhi liaiiuiu,’ fol., Koine, ITOl*; rcpubli'h(‘tt by jSattara, 
Koine, 177-I : < ^»lll.llel■i, ‘ Musaii Kirchcriaiii .l'!rea nulis illusiratii,’ 
2 vols. Ibl, Kome, JV'bl-Uo.) Kirclicr was liberally U'^sl-jlcd by H^vi-ral 
prineea and intbleinen, (Jermaii, Italian, ami S|iani)«h. He* tlieil at 
llome, in Novenibi r Hi-.n. He w.*i« a man of ver 3 ’ extensive and varied 
erudition, ami a \r.ry copious wiiler: but his judgment wa^ dofeelivt! ; 
lie waiite 1 ciiticism, and jumped too hastily* at conclusions, fancying 
that he could resolve any question. He was also very crcdubiu-', as 
liis works am]i1y testify', lie wri.*to on lu.Lllii'maf ical and pliysieal 
sciences; on philology and Licrogl^qihics, and also upon history ami 
antiijiiitic.s. liis ]irincij)al winks arc:- 1. * Miignes, hcu <lc Arte 
Magiietica/ libri iii. ; 2. ‘ Primitia; Unonioiiica* (Jat.optrii.*:«*, hoc esr, 
Horologiograjihiic nova- .spceiilai is II ‘ Ars iiiagiia Jjucis et Umbra; 

•J. ‘ Prodroiuiis f 'optiis 0 , ‘ iiistitiitioiics ■ Iraiiiiiiatiinilcs et Le\icon 
Copticiim.’ Ill these two last works he gave the best jiifoi'inalioii up 
to that time cohcoriiiiig the (.'optic language, (i. * d’dipus -Kgyptiaeus, 
hoc est, Univ'ivalis ilieroglyj.hicic Vcteruni Ductrintc Tcmporuin 
Injuria abolitsc liistauratio,’ 4 vols. fol., Home, ]C.'j2-rH. Kirclier 
dedicated this work to the ICinjieror rcrdimuid HI, whosfu euluginm 
is prclLxed, written in 20 languages of I'.nroite and Asia. Tlie work 
is lull of quotations from Kabbiuieal, Arabi in, and Syriac writers. 7. 
‘ ('hina illuotrata.’ S. 'Dc xnoiligiosis Crueibus quic post iiltimum 
Ineeiidium Vesuvii Montis NeapoJi comparuerun*^.' iK ‘ScTiiliiiiuuj 
Peatis,* 10. * Latin m, 5. e., nova et parallela Latii turn veteris tuir. 
uovi Dcscriptio, qua (pnccuinqiie vel natiira, vel veterurn Uoiiiatioriiiu 
ingcniuin admiranda eflicit, g*;ogr:iphieo hitttorico-ph 3 »r.ico Jtatiociiiio, 
jiixta reruiii gentarum Icmporurnque s»Tiom exponitiir et enueleatur,' 
Ibl, Amsterdam, liiTl, with maps ami figures, and a ininuto descrip- 
tion of Hadrian's villa, with a ]ihiu of it. Thi.5 work of Kirchcr is one 
of his best, and may .*-till be read with profit. 

KIUWaN, ItlUJlAKD, a chemical philosopher of considerable 
eminence, was born in Ireland about the middle of the lost century. 
He was iiitcmled fur the profession either of law or medicine, and was 
sent to be educated by the Jesuits of St. Omer's. On the death of his 
brother however he succeeded to tho family estate, left St. Omer's, 
and abandoned all thoughts of a i^rofessioii. Jlis whole life was 


devoted to science, and ho has also written on Roino Bnbj(*cts not 
immediately connected with it. His knowledge was exteusivo and his 
memory accurate; but though he lived at a time when Black, Cav«m- 
dish, I'riestlcy, and Sclieele were greatly extending chemi«'al science 
by their t'x peri incuts, he did not contribute niiy very remarkable 
original discovery ; he was nevertheless usefully employed in mail}’ 
investigations. 

A^ut 1779, when ho was residing in London or its neighbourhood, 
he read belore the Knyal Society, of which ho became a l'\dlow, soveTul 
papers, and in 17S1 the Copley medal was awarded to him. In 17S9 
he returned to Irelaml, and was for some time president of tho Koyal 
Irish Academy, and he was elected metiibor or asKoeiaio of moat of tho 
litcrar}^ societies of Europe. 

It would bo useless to attempt an analysis of the ineinoirs and 
works of Kirwan ; they include not merely chemical subjects, but 
mefiMrology and miueralogy, and are dilVuMeil through tho ‘Transiic* 
tioim' of tho Koyal Society of Loudon, those of the Uoy.al Irish 
Academy, and other publications. One of his most remarkable siqiaruto 
works was ‘An b'ssay on the Constitution of Aculs,' in which ho 
attempted to reconcile the ancient chemical i)hiloHO])h 3 ' with modem 
discoveries. This work w;ih traiislateil iuto French by Lavoisier, with 
notes in jtifutaiiou of its iloctriiics hy Gnytuu-Morvoau and liavoisier, 
iSce. In these notes his reasonings were eonipleiely rofutod, and 
Kirwan had the ciindour, too rand 3 ' exhibited, of aflmitiiug the erro- 
neoiisnoss of his vi(‘ws. In 1 7S* 1 he published ‘ Elements of HI iiieralo:: 3 ’,* 
in two voluincM, 8vo ; a work, though now of courso ohsulete, tiiique.*'- 
tioiiably useful in oxtending the knowledge of the science of wliieh it 
tro.'ited. His ‘(Icological KssayH* have never boon cnii.siilentl as 
e{jiiall3’' useful; but his ‘ Kysay on tho Analysis of Mineral Waters' 
contained a collection of what laid heoii previously done on the subject, 
with new, and, in many oases, useful diroctionH for com I noting tlio 
requisite ^irocesses. In 1800 In* ])uhliMhed a work on logic, which 
fui'iibhed ample inaterhds for critical si'verity. He died in 1M2. 

Kl^FALLTDY, IvAKuLV, or CHARLKS, the most pnpular draniatif^ 
]toct of llniigar 3 *, was the youngest brother of Sandor Kisi- vi.rnv, 
the most popular l 3 ’'rii: poet. He was born on the iith of Febiirary 
17SS, at Tetc, and bin birth cost his mother her life. His father never 
saw him with ph asurc. As a boy he was unruly ; and oiien when, 
after he had attainerl tho age of fi.\teen, a proftssor at llie High 
Si'liooL of Raab struck him on tho face, tlic jmpil answered by hurling 
at him an inkstand. The army was thouglit the most suitable ]U'o- 
ft^ssif)!! for a youth of this characlor, an>l in Lsui# he went to Ital 3 ’ as 
an oflieer in Prince JOsterha/y's rogiriJimt. Tho only book he took 
with him was his brother's poem of ‘ Mindy,’ by^ a coiirUaiit perusal of 
which, just at tbo period of life in which new faeulties are awaking, 
he was kul at first to make ncqiuiintaiiee with the Italian poets, and 
then to try his own powi.rs in verse ; but most of his osrly ellorts 
w< i*e tl'slroycd by himRelf in afl.er years, and Schodel, his biographer, 
who had seen some of them, assures iis that their disap pea ranee ought 
to cause his udinirerR no regret. In he Herveil in the Austrian 

caiiipaigii against Napoleon J. in Herznany'. In 1 1 U ho quitted the 
army' to marry ; but lie was so Hrugiilarly iiufortuiiate^ tlmt Ids father, 
who had an oKjectioii to the lady, threw him oil' on finding him 
detern.iiif'd not to reiioiiiiee her, and the Jady threw him off on finding 
that ho w.is at variance with his fatlier. Deeply wouiiderl in his 
iiiinost feelings, Kisfaludy found liim.a-lf reduced to corn Ids bread, 
;iud estahlisheil fiinisrlf at X'Ji'ULia, wlioi'i* for some years he turned to 
aceount soni!; proficicuK^y he hail attained in painting, and obtained a 
scanty sul>»iMtcnco as an artist. His chief aiiiusenieiit was th** iln-atr'-, 
to wldeli w<5 arc told that ho often devoted his last hldlling. He 
became acquainted with tho poet Kiinier, who was thou on tins paint 
Ilf being marie the ofliciid poet of tlii.‘ Vicuna Theatre, and it was at 
hi.s suggestion that Kiiriier took for a. subject the ifunganan LeoiildaK, 
/rinyi, wlio by his brave aclf-aacrillee at Sigeth cheekerl the triiitiiph 
of tho Turks, and ended in aorrow the career of Solyinaii the Miiguifi' 
ci*iit. Unfortunately, tliO remark of Kisfaiudy on the jjayr, that tJio 
iiianiHU'H were nut auffieicntly Jlungarjaii, w’as not well rrceived hy 
Kbrner, and their frieud.-.hip cooled. It wa.^- at Vienna tijat Kisfaiudy' 
first heuanie a hard i*cadc!r. “ J'V'‘iich poetry," Hays Mchcidel, “ ho did 
not consider pootiy. Schiller, among the Uermuii author.^, he early 
loved the must, and he remained faithful lo the preference. <jtbthe 
hi 3 could never love, though ho a'liidred his ‘Faust,* which was 
siii'’ular. But .ShakHprre ho roarl and sludied perpetually, and from 
«l:iy to day more i.iid more — at last aiiuoat to tho oxclusiuii of anything 
else. Of »Shaks]>cre ho was always ready to talk, and he jiljiccd him 
out of the lint? of even tho great poets of the world -as a great 
solitary. He often Raid that from him and Lessing im had learned 
all that lie km^w that was of value. S(;ott was never a favourite with 
liiiij.'' Ill U"'d7 his brothers reroncih-d him with his father, and he 
removed to I'esth, where, on his f.it.lier's de.-itli in 1X21, he came in 
poj'.sej^.si'iu of hifi inheiitaiice. it was in 181'.* that he suddenly became 
lauioiis. Tilts theatre at Rtfsth was in that year opened at the cxpciiso 
of Count Bruuszvik by a strolling company frtmi Stuhlweis.senburg, 
there being at that time no ]»crmaijcut company of Hungarian actors 
in the capilaL For the sake of greater novelty, they wished to make 
thoir appearance with a new play. Kisfaiudy otVcrcsd thesm t>ue ou a 
national aiibject, entitled ‘A Taturok MagynrorBzagban ' (‘Tho 
Tartar in Hungary '), and on tho 3rd of May it was i»roduced. Tho 
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KUCceM Wfts treujL’iirloii.^ ] uuJ enthusiiisni of the ftudiotice for the 
Aiitliori wlio wii 9 kijuu’ no hoiiudH i tiioy uluioftt forced hitii on 

to tho* Bta«o to r»*c« ivo ih* ir thaulcH. Jlo w.'ia apjilied to for another 
T>la\*, aiirl had nuother in reiuljjjoBH on u national Hiiiject, * Clara Zach * 
—11 lady whoHC! wrongs from the royal family, and tlieir revenge by 
her faihei' in form one of the darkoat pagen of Hungarian 

history. Tlie uuthoritieH n-'fiiF^eil pormiHfiitiu for the jierfortnatice, and, j 
not to diaafipoint expectation, Kinfaludy c;ouipli;ted in four chiyn a | 
tragedy in four acta, entitled ‘Ilka.’ which wiui acted ou the Itith of 
.Tuiie, and waa na HucceBaful aH ita predeceHKor. Jlin next plaj', ^Stibor 
Vajda,* «*r ‘ Stihor the Chieftain/ writtiJii in ten ilays, was prfidiioed on 
the 7th of Sopteiiiber, and ou the 124 tli of the same month the comedy 
of *A K^riik,* or ‘The Suitora;* and in tlie Haiiie year another coincxly, 
‘A Fiirtiitiik/ or ‘'Mio IngiirgontH.’ in tlio <?our.‘5C of eight nioiitliH in 
IhlU live playK from liiH pen had bcien weIc<iniod with the moat tem- 
pOHtiiouH applaiiHc on the biage. and the verdict of the audienco was 
afterwards ratihi-d by the reudjng public. Jn thti iiiid^t of his 
triumph thu poet ivas not hati.sh> (l with hiniBolf, and applied to 
Ka/inc/.y [Kazinc/y] for iiiMiriictionH how to write tli<j lluiigariau 
language, to Home of the deiicaeji'b of which hib long ri'^ideriCi*. abroad 
had iiiado liim comparatively a r.tran;'f r. Tlie ije.vl. year, 1820, was 
occupied with a fn-bli Rlrft ^f tinniia ^. many of them of a comic 
cliuructiT, in which it wan the ojiiuiun (if Htiiiic. of his admirers tliat 
lie was iiiiire successful than in tlume of a Hcimiis cast; but this 
opinion, whicli was tlics poelH own, will not we think be Hhured in by 
tiiOhl foreign readers. Jii the year 1821 lie comrntmeed tlic ])iiblicatiuu 
of an ilimgariaii annual, in imitation of the (jlerman work h of the 
same crlass, under tli(^ title of ‘ Aurora.' JtH flueccHM wan great, and for 
sevend ye.‘ir.s it waa the velii<d(? of conveying to the li uiigariun public 
not only the new productioiib of Charles Kinfaliidy in lietion and Hut 
drama, but coiitributiouH from aliiio.^t all . the either authors of dis- 
tinction ill the country. The more hU popularity increased the more 
critical ho became in his own productions, and In: subniitled with 
readiness to the adverse decisious of ids friend 1 1 clmee/.y, chiefly in 
mattei'K of lauguagi^ and style. Fuctiuragod by the success of the 
‘Aurora/ he was ]irojectiiig other juuruals, and was Hkctcliing out a 
style of iiatiouid trage<lies, which lie was conli(.leut would surpiiss all 
that had preceded, when, at the close of 1821^ the fatal illneas com- 
iiicijcimI which, after a short interval of apparent improvement, carried 
him off on the 21si of November 18oU, at the age of forty-two. 

'i'lie frii lids of Jvisfuludy riuHed a subHcri]itiou to efect a mouum('iit 
to his niumury, which was so warmly putronised that the liuuls 
ninoiinted to about. hOO/. more than was wanted. With this it was 
deieriiiincd to publish a collected edition of Lis works, and also to 
institut(} prizes fur the most siicci^ssful productions in polite. litiTatuiv. 
Tiie works met with so rapid a sale that the fund went ou augmenting, 
and the society has become every year more and more im]i(irt.:(nt. One 
of its iiio.st valuable publicaiions is the ‘ Neuizeti Kbiiyvtar/ or 
‘National Library/ a colleclioii of the best works in llungiiriaii lite- 
rature, issued ill a cheaii but liaiitLsoiiie form, in closely printed 
doll ble-coliii lined (H-tavo.4, The first volume of the collt'ciioii com- 
prises tlie works of t'harles Kisfaludy, the gi\'ater ]»:irL of which 
consists of phiy.s, the ri'iiiaiuder of tales and short poems. Jlis fame 
will probably re.st uii iiis tragedies in verso, which are brief, ciierg<ui(*, 
and dramatic in their dialogue, and have the recomuieiidatluii of being 
oiitindy iiiitioiial in their subjects. 

KiJSFALlJOV, S.ANDUli, or ALKXANDFIl, by general consent 
the first of thu Uiingariau ]ioets of his time, was burn at Siiiiieg in 
the county of Szalud, on tln^ 22nd of Septeiiibi'r 1772. His fidl iihtik*. 
iu the lluiigariau order of niTangeuKuit is Kisfaludi Kisfaludy Saiidur 
or Alexander Kisfaludy of Ki>f:diid - in Seotlmid it would be said “of 
that ilk." JOduLTiiti'd lirsl at the high school at Uaab, and afterwards 
at the Uuivei^ity of IVesburg, he was always among the h adiug [lupils 
or students, but was not distinguished for ajipllcation to the suvt'rer 
sciences, it whs said that the violin was seldom out of his hand till 
he exchauged it for the sword. At the Hiet of I’resburg in 17iH, 
when the linngarian lauguai/o, which had been bauislied from the 
tribunals by Joseph II., was restored to its rights, he w.'n present a.s 
a spectator, and a flame of i»atriotisiii appears to have been kiiitUod in 
his breast. His father who, iu 17SG, was left a widower with eight 
children, wisheil Alexuuder to study the law, but the young man’s 
wishes were all fur the army. A time of cuuipiilHioii aud discontent 
followed, in which Alexandi-r spent his days over Verboezy, still the 
lUackstoiie of Hungarian jui'ispriidenee, — though when the Turks over- 
ran the country, he turned Turk himself aud became emiueiit ns a 
cadi — and liis nights in writing tragedies, of which it is remarkable 
that the subjei'ts were far from uational, one of them being entitled 
• Ulysses and I’enclope,* the other. ‘ The Death of Seneca.* At lengtli 
tho father yieMed, and Alexander boeamo iu i7lt;5 a cadet in a regiment 
quartiTed iu 'J’rausylvaiiia. in a letter to a fritaul named Szublics, 
written at this period uu tho occasion of his first passiug the 
Hungarian frnutier, it is remarkable with what confidence the youug 
oflicer anticipates his future literary fame aud devotes himself to the 
gloiy of his country. Ho waa soon afterwards transferred to the 
regimeut of Life Uuards at Tiouuo, that remai'kable regimout which, 
at oue period, boasted five or six officers, all of whom liiul earned a 
name iu their country’s literature. On oue occasion when Triuce 
lilicholnM Esturhazy, tho colonel, took Lord jSpencer and Lord Oran- 


villc over the barracks, the party, much to the Englishmen’s surprise, 
came ou Kisfaludy in deshabille smoking his pipe and translating 
Tasso. He was at that time engaged in tho study of the Italian 
poets, but had nothing uumiliiary about him, and might have pusaed 
ou the parade-ground, where his tali and athletic figure set oli his 
splendid uniform, for an oliieer whose thoughts were all in his pro- 
fession. Ho had about this lime a narrow escape from being 
involved in an allair of danger. Martiuovics, tho conspirator 
[Kazinczy], who courted his Boeicty, had engaged him to attend a 
party at his house on a certain evening, and in the morning before 
It 31artinovics was arre.sted on tho charge of treason, for which he 
lost his head. Kisfaludy soon after fell iu love with a young II un- 
garlaii lady, the brautiful Kosalia Szegedy, by whom he was at first 
looked on with favour, but ero long a iiiiHunderstandiug arose, and 
thi^y pa I ted witli feelings of mutual estrangement. His regiment was 
ordered to th(3 wars of Italy at the period wJion the Austrian iiruiics 
ill that country wore destined to a series of defeats from the rising 
genius of tlie young Na]iolcou. Kisfaludy was oue of the garrison of 
the citadel of Milan, which surrendered to the coutjneror in 1797, 
and lie was sent as a jirisouor of war to Vaueliise. “ In tho spring- 
time of my youth/’ he Ha 3 'H iu a preface written in after-life, 1 was 
a prisoner on the very Bj»ot where the sweet and melaiiclioly soug.s of 
J’elrarch Jilled the heart with love, among the hiu’y good-iiatarcil 
French.” The thought arose of celebrating his own love to the Kofia1i:i, 
to whom he was still altnched, in a strain of poetry like tliat. 
addressed to Laura, and lie couiiiioneed a sei ies of poems, for the must 
part still bri'dcr oven than sumjot.<t, as the liucri were liqiially Kciint^- 
and tho feet in each lino were fewer. He went on witli his p(»etical 
lalioiir.s wJicii returned, liy excliaiigo of prisoners, to the Austrian 
army and (juaricred in Wurt.eiidierg, as oue of a regiment whiL-li did 
iiot'coutaiu a single I liingarian but himself, wh'Ti?, “far irom liL 
coiiiitix, his nation, and his kin/' sa^’s one uf his bingmphers, “ he 
lived li'i an Jluiigurian only in his pcicm.” ^Most of it was written in 
his solitary walks or ou horseback, lii the year he was eiigagtfd 

in the victorious cainpaigii of the Austrhins and lUissiaris against the 
French in Switz'Tland, and took part in the great Iwittle of Zurieli. 
'J'his was the last of ‘Ids military experiouci*. In the ]ii‘xt yu^ar ho 
returned to Hungary ; he succeeded iu regaining tin! aih ctioiis of his 
Itosalia, and he left the army a married man to settle on his esULtos 
at. his birthplace Sii meg in 1801. His jioem, or colloctiun of poems, 
was puhlishe>i anonyuioiLsly' at Huda in J8U0, ntider tliO title of 
‘Ilimty.* “Never before or si mar, ” stijs Ddbrontei, writing in JS.'iit, 
“ did any book excite sueh a s nsatiou ia Hungary iva tins.'* ’riie 
name of*‘ Hiuify ' was on every tongue, and it l»ee:ime an obj':t;t of 
general .curio.-ity to di.scover the “(.Jreat I’nknown ■’ who wrote it. 
In a second edition, w'hicli appeared in i8UV, tho autlioi* revealed 
himself, and he j'uhli'liod at tho saiiie time a secuiid part uf tin.! poem 
which bore the iiamo of * lloldog Szereleiii/ or ‘liappy Love/ and 
th?:4(;ril>t*d tho wedded life of llimfy with liis ldz», the ]ioecie name 
which Ki.-(faludy assigned to the object of his airoetioii. Jn the .s.i!ii(^ 
year the lir.st part id’ his ‘ile.;dk ft Magyar Kloidubul/ ui* ‘Legends 
from i liingarian Days uf Vc*i'e,’ made their appuaraiieu, and were also 
warmly received. 

h’roiii the year l^Ul Lo wa.s settled for more than forty ye irs at 
Rnnn^g, engaged in the managemeiit of his e.states, and in particular in 
the eultivalioii of the vine, to hi.s skill iu wdiich Sehams. the author of 
some Yoliiiiies ou tlie iluiigaiiaii viiiey’ard.s, pays a re.spoctfiil tribute. 
'J’hoiigli so good a farmer liis pen was not idle. In 18 Id he trioil liis 
]>o\vers as a dramatic ]ioet in ‘ ilunyadi ,lanos/ a }»lay in five acts, on 
the exploiU of ilulin Ilunyadi, tlio celebrated Hungarian hero, but not 
with liis woiits-’d suece.-'s. It was said that thuugli lie der.orit*i;d Ijih 
charaeten W’ell, ho had not tho power of putting them in aetioii. He 
wride a few other plays, ‘ LadLlaiw the Cinnaniaii/ ‘ J’he House of 
Darda/ &c., which wero afterwards oolloi-ted in two voliiiije.s (iJiida, 
I82n-i82ri), but iiouo of them ever met with tho marked suecess w hicli 
was showered on those of his hrotlicr L'liarles, tho ioiindei* of tho 
Hungarian stage. The metre of those in verse, which w'aa very irre- 
gular, like the metre of Routhey’s ‘Keliama,* t^eenis to have met with 
little favour, though it appears at first sight not iiusuitedto the varied 
cuiiotioiiB of dramatic poctiy. He also wrote additional legends, which 
W'ere worthy of iheir predec<i.ssors : one of his poems, ‘ (.Jy^ula Szere- 
lem,’ or ‘ Jiilia's Love/ published in 1825, was considered a failure, 
and Kisfaludy gradually allowed hiiaself to pass iutu retirement. Ho 
spent mo.st uf Lis time in rural occiipatiuns, except ou on annual visit 
to one of the lluiig.ariaii watering-places, when groups of the young 
and literary wen? fond of gatiieriiig round him. lie was always of a 
lively and cheerful ilispositioii, though liis poems wear a general air 
of tender melancholy, wiiieh he himself describes as a national Hun- 
garian eharaeterislie, ob-'erviug that “ it may' bo said the Hungarian 
even dances iu tears." His broihiT ('buries, who ivas of a reiiiarkably 
gloomy turn, was on the contrary fond, in his works, of aiming at 
broad humour, in which tho lluiigariau critica consider that lie auc- 
cot^ded. Kohl thu traveller, who visited Siiiueg in 1.811, gives an 
interesting account of an iiitoi vicw with its then wiiiowcd master, 
in 184 a festival in honour of Kisfaludy was held at Postli, in which, 
among other speecbes, Edtvbs declared that “ some of tho poet’s works 
were more aiul some loss successful, but tlicro was not oue that was 
not national iu every thought and feeling, and ho had never written a 
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lino of which every word was not thoroughly Magyar.*’ In the next sent to the Minsionary College at lelington, there to ho taught printing, 
year (1S44) Kisfaludy died at Siimcg on the 'JAth of October. ^ whieh it wa« thought might render him in hoiuo of tho 

A complete edition of Alexander Kiefaludy'a works was piiblishecl miDHionary eHtablUhti tents abroad. He entered that institution in 


A complete edition of Alexander Kisfaludy's works was piiblishecl 
at Pestli in 1847 in six octavo volumes, under the editorship of Schedel, 
who also edited tho works of his brotln^r. Some o^he shorter poems 
of his * Himfy * have been happily rendered into English by iSowring, 
and in the second part of the ^Tliinfy’ there are others of greater 
length which would probably bo attractive in an l^nglish translation if 
the easy and natural air of tho original could be preserved ; but it may 
be doubted if his * Legends * aro sufliciently striking and spirited to be 
likely to please in au English form. Except in tho drama, in which 
as has been said, they aro singularly varied, his metres are apt to bo 
nionotonous, and the general style of Kisfaludy was censured by 
Kassiiiczy as careless, au opinion which seems to have drawn down on 
tho critic the wrath of the poet, who on this occasion showed that he 
indeed belonged to tho ** irri%ible race.'* 

* KISS, AUGUSTUS, an ciiiiixicut Gorman sculptor, was born in 
1802 «*it lUes8 in Upper Silesia. Having completed his professional 
studies under Ranch — whoso studio ho ontered in 1824 — lie fur several 
years executed with much local success statues and groups of tho 
urtlinary order of classical subjects ; at first, as is customary among 
Gorman artists, from the designs of Rauch, Scliinkcl, and otluTs, and 
subsequently from his own. It was not till the complotion of his 
colossal group of the * Amazon attacked by a Tiger* (tho model of 
wliich was finished in 1831) — it was cast in bronze by a public subscrip- 
tion some years later) that his fame spread beyond Germany. 'J'hat 
work has of late made the iiaiiie of Ki.^s well-known in this country, a 
zinc cast of it, carefully bronzed after tlie original, having formed one 
of the most noticeable features of the Great Exhibition of iSol. Kiss 
has since exeeiitod a still moro vast group t>f ‘St. George and the 
Dragon/ which at the French I'lxposilion of 18,'i,'> occuipiecl as jiromi- 
nent a place as did the * Ainazun ' in the English Kxhiidtruii. Ihit the 
*St. Geurgeand the Dragon* im t with much H<;verer criticism than its 
predecessor ; and generally it perhaps would not be ttio much to say 
that Kiss is muro highly’ esleouifd in llerliu — where he is professor of 
sculptnrt! ill the Royal Acadeiny— than elsewlicrct. It is impossible to 
deny tliat his works exhibit cousidcinible knowledge, grt.at elevation 
of .^tyle, inimeiise vigour, ami much skill iti modelling, but we shouM 
hesitate to ailuiit tho {>reseLico of tlie higher exertions of mental 
j>ower, or refined feeling. J!e is unquestionably a sculpbu* ofa veiy 
liigli, but nut, as has been somewhat rasliJy alllrmed, of the highest 
older, 

KlTTl), JOHN, wa.-^ born at Vlynumth, December 4, 18ni. His 
father laid been a rosjiretable builder, but soon after bis son’s birtli 
became much reduced in circumstances through the adoption of 
iutemporate habits. At four years old John Kit to was^ transffrrcd to 
the care of Lis inatoriial grandmotlun*, iiy wluuii bis intellect was 
callod into activity by the relation of marvellous stories, ami by 
leading him to notice and admire the nalura] objects around him in 
the fieltis and woods. He ejirly learned to ri iid,aiid read with avidity 
all tho books lie could procurt!. 15y the time he was twelve years 
old, his father had de.sceniled to the rank of a jobbing iiiason. He 
was iiniible to ketqi hi.s son at school regularly, who, an Inuiever'he 
could be made available, was required to attend Jiis father iii liis 
labours. On February 13, 1817, Jiaving ascciidtMl a huMor with a loatJ 
of slates, ho fi'll from a liejght of tliirty-fivo feet. He was taken up 
Hcuseless, conveyed imrae, and lay for a fortnight in a stale of inicuii- 
scioiisuesa He recovered, but was Liu jHolf unaware at first that he 
was deaf. He woudtTed at the silem-e around him, and at length, 
asking for a book, w'lis auswcrcid at first by signs, and next by writing 
on a slate, lie iuqniml with astonish uioiit, “ Why do you not speak 
His attemhiiits wrote again, ** You are deaf.” No eflorts crould restore 
his lieariiig. lie still coiitinned his reading, but in 1818 his grand- 
Uiotlier was obliged to <juit Plymouth, and he was left to the care of 
Ids father. Fur nearly a twelvemonth he livi'd with his parents in 
a stato of great dc^stitiitiou. At length, on NovembtT 1;*#, 18111, he 
was placed in the wurklioiisc, where lie was treat.sl with much iudul- 
geiicc, and began to l(*arn shoemakiug. His dcafue.ss occasiout.'cl him 
to write often, and by cuustaut praetice ho acquired great fatality. 

In August J820 he coinmenccd a juiiruai, which he coiitinued till 
January 1822, and he was encouraged to writts lectures which were \ 
read to the other buys. In 1821 his grandmother died, which evc.*ut 
made a gi*eat and serious impression on his tniiiii. In NoveiiibtT 1821 
he was iipf»reuticed to a shoeinaker; but hi^ master wa.s harsh, he was ' 
Bouiewliat awkward, and still ]>a'<siunatcly devoted to reading. Finding 1 
himself uncoiTiforlahle, lie wrote to some of his friends, and after < 
pleading his cause in writing before tlie msigiDtrates, he was taken 1 
back to tlie workhouse in May 1822. Early in 1823 lie wrote somo 
essays which were published in Nettletou’s ‘ Ply mouth Juuroal/ and 1 
he also wrote some iiuaginary correspondence. In April 1824, Mr. 1 
Grove, a dentist, wlio had known something of him in Plymouth, but < 
who was then settled at Exeter, engagt'd him in order to teach him t 
his art, and ho accordingly removed to Exf'ter, where he sucoooiled t 
in attaching Mr. Grove to him as a sincere frhmd. In 1825 he pub- 
lislied his first work, a volume entitled * E.sBays and Letters, by John 1 
Kitto.’ It produced but little profit, but it cuntributctl to make hun 1 
known, and excited the iiitcsrest of many of th** inliabituuts of t 
Plymouth. By their eflorts, greatly assisted by Mr. Grove, he was 1 
niou. niv. VOL. iil 


, July I82.*i, and was dospati-hod to Malta as a printer in June 1827, 
» but his h^'ulth being unrqual to bis work, he returned to Eugland in 
, February L821), In tho following May he agreed to ACCoin|Niuy Mr. 
i* Grove on an oxteiisivo tmir to the East, during which he was to 
f instruct Mr. Grove's chiblri'n. In tliis journey he visitiMl 8t. Peters- 
f burgL Astrachau, the Culiuuck Tartars, the Caucasus, A rnieuia, Persia, 
5 and Baghdad. At this latter town ho was detained dtiring the plague, 
i Mr. Grove there lost his wife, and Jvitto thcncL^ returned to England 
) in June 1833. 

r In July 6f that year, Mr. AVoolcombe of Plymouth wrote a letter of 
i introduction for him to Mr. Coates, the secratary of the Socriety for 
} the Diifixsion of Useful Knowledge, recommending him for employ* 
nieiit on the ‘ Penny l^lagaziue.* <.)u the 18th ho waited on Mr. Goutea 
I Avith a letter Avritteii Ity himself, in which he ])rfiposvd a plan of 
writing his travels, either in the form of weekly n umbers, like the 
i ‘ I'euny Magazine/** or as voltimcs of the ‘Library of EntiTtaiiiiug 
I Knowledge.' Mr. Coates referred him to Mr. tUiarlc.s Kni>'ht, as 
editor of those works, telling him ho thought the society could not 
undertake the travtds in the ‘ Eijtertaixiii|tf Knowhalge/ Oji tho 1 hth 
lie wrote to Mr. Knight, stating his wUhagness to use his journal for 
separate papers in the ‘ IVniiy Magazine.* On the 20th he called on 
Mr. Knight: the conversation avuh carried on by Mr. Kitto sxwakiiig, 
which lie did very imperfcotly, and Mr. Knight writing. A few 
letters afterwards passecl, spia'iniuii articles were H«*nt and approved of, 
and on the 4th of August he accepted Mr. KniglitH proposals for 
a general engagcuiont at a salary, saying that *'t1ie terms ullcreii 
would bo sulUfient not cmly for my present but my prospective 
wants.** He coiitinned fur two years in viirioiis literary einployiiieiits. 
In 1835 ^Ir. Knight forsQied the ]>laii of publishing a Pictorial Libie 
with noto.s, and asked Mr. Kitto if he won hi like to fiirniHh n few of 
them, illiiHtratiug particular ]iiLssiigeH frmu what hit hail observed in 
hi4 travels. He not only eagerly embraerd the proposal, but uariicKtly 
ciiti'calecl to be allowed to undiii'takit tho reKfioiisihilty of the entire 
work. A specitJicii was }»r>‘paivd, and ovciitnally it was approved of: the 
whole wius then entruNted to him. Tim * Pictorial ISible * was finished 
ill 1838. During its progress, for about two years and a half, Mr. 
KlUo received an annual payment of 25n/, ; but upon its coin pluiioii 
lie was presimted with an ailditional snin, wliich Hi'euicil to him a 
little fortune. In 1838 he ciuViodied a great portion of his expericnee 
ill Persia in two small volumes, ‘Uncle (diver's Travels/ lu ls:ip 
and IS 10 he Avas engaged in wriLiug tint * Pictorial History of Palir^- 
tiue/ also for Mr. Knight. He was entitled to adi, and he received, 
for these and Bubscf]ueut works, payments aci:ording to the liiglicst. 
scale, of literary roinu aeration. From 1841 to IS 13 he found cmploy- 
iiiont with Mr. Kisher in ]»reparing tlic lettn* press for the ‘Gallery 
of Scripture Engravings,’ in 3 vols. In 1813 ho wrote a ‘History of 
I’alcHliiie/ published by A. and G. PJack of Kdinburgb; and ‘Thoughts 
.among Flow cx’s,* published by the Ruligion^ Tract Society. In 1811 
the ilegreo of D.D. was liestovvi-d iijion him by the University of 
Gie.seu in Prussia. 

lu 1845 he renewed his coiimM’.tioii with Mr. Knight, and prepared 
‘The Pictorial Sunday Rook,’ and wrf>to * The Lost Si?iir-«eH - l)eafiM!.s.H 
and Hiiiiduess* for ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume.' In this year ho coiti- 
nn.’iieed the ‘ (.'yelopicilia of Riblicai Lit> raturo,* piiblishiMl by A. A: (J. 
niack. In 1817 lie iindortook for Mr. Knight a new edition of tho 
* J*jclorial llihle,’ of which he greatly improved ilio notes, and wliieli 
was completed lu four volnnies in 184'.L For this revised edition ho 
received upwards of (iOUL It is right to mention, that although Mr. 
Kitio ill liLs latter years w‘as uneasy in his ctrcuuislauecs, his tliflic.iilties 
were not caused by iLii^ilequate payments by liis various ]tiiblisherH ; 
nor did he sii-taiu any loss whatever by any one of them, u.s is ^tate(l 
in his * Liography.* lu 1848 ho had coniiiicjiefd on liis own ficeoiiiit 
the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature,* wliich was eoiiiinunl periodi- 
cally under his editorship till 18;i3, Lmt he says himself that it 
never produced him any profit. He also engaged in various other 
W'orks, among tho most couHiderublo of which were * i>uily Lihie 
Illustrations,' two scries, iu seven volumes, of which tlie first senes 
appeared in 184f)‘51, and tho second in 1851-53. In February 18.54 
he was attacked by a paralytic stroke, from which he never completely 
recovered. iu Au.:nrit he went to Ram.s:.qite without experiuiic;iiig 
much beuefit. lie harl received a pension of 100/. a year iu 185n 
from her Majesty, and his frieinls having luiscd a siibscription to a 
considerable amount to relieve him from einbaiTusinents, Jm went to 
Oi*nnauy‘, and settled at Cannstadt in Wurternherg. llcj e ho died on 
November 2.5, 1854. Hu had iiiarried a lady in 183.3, hy whom he 
had a Lirge family. She was a most eflective as*«istant to him iu his 
literary labours, and a sedulous promoter of Ids coiiiforta Kiuce his 
death she has published a biography of her late husband, prepared by 
the Rev. .1. E. Ryluzid, founded on material.'} left by himself either iu 
till! form of joiiruals or of letWra. 

♦KLAPKA, GENERAL GEORGE, was bom Ay.nl 7, 18‘20, at 
Tetiieswur, in H.oiitbern Hungary, whi ro hi.s father was burgoiiia^tur. 

Ill 1^38 in; entered ns a cadet into a regiunair. of artilleiy, whence, 
tw’O years afterwards, he pa.ss*‘d into a corps of homimidieis. in 18(2 
he was appointed a sublieutenant in the Hung.Lnati i\gimciit of 
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^uanlH, find during fivo yeans pursued Iiih militfiiy atudica at Viimiia. 
Jii 1«I7 lie WiiH tu the twelfth frontier regiment with the 

rank of lieutm.-iut colonol. At the «rouiiiiencoinont of the Uungarian 
rovolutioh in he oih rtd lii« Horvici w to the llniigiirian diet, which 
wfsre flccejited. Jle was iirst wont t<j gain over the S/cklere in Iran* 
sylvtiniit, iiinl n»‘Xt neiit on active acrvicc agaiiiat the Scrviaua aa 
captain of tins (ifh rojiiueiit of JloiivedH. Jle was afterwards aent t<» 
Coniorii ami then to rruKburg, to aaeiBl in forming the defencea at thofie 
plaf;*'H. He was rained to the rank of ( Seneral, became chief of the gene- 
ral afafT, and was fur a time necr(!tary-at-war to the Hungarian provi- 
hional governinout. If o displayed great skill and intrepidity throughout 
ibo war, but i.‘Mpecittlly diatinguialiecl liituHclf by his defence of Comorii, 
of which fortrens, boiiio time before the termination of the contest, he 
Jiad hceii made the coiiimaudaut. <.)n the ?lrd of August 1H49 a sally 
wfiJi made at niifinight from the fortress. TJie Aiihtriiin investing army 
was dff«nt(!d witli the Iohs of Iln jiieces of artillery, oOOO muskets, 
largo Ht.orori of am muni lion, baggage, )tri) visions, and 2<K)0 head of 
rattl", all of which were ooijvo>e<l by the victors inhi Coiuorn. The 
Austrian army was obliged to evacuate Raab, whfro also abiindauce 
of Ktores wore left, and to retrout to IVeshurg. Jly tliis victory the 
Austrian line of opiUMtioiiH was brukeii, and the communication of 
thoir armies with Austria was in th*^ power of Climeral Ivlapka and his 
gari'ixoii. (.’onriers wore immodiatoly dispatched to iiil'orm Kossuth 
unci (ifirgfu of tlioseo vents, while Klapka was hastening his pre]>aratiouB 
for following up his huccchhcs ; but before the courier reached (birgoi 
lie had cajiitulated, and the other courier found Kossuth on Turkish 
territory. On the lith of Augiist Khipka received information of the 
disastrous Htiiti! of the Hungiiriau army of the soiitli, and a day or two 
jifli rwanlK a letter arrived from (liirgei, iiiforiuiiig him of the Bur- 
reiidcr of the iliiiigariaii army, and rc<|uiring him to deliver up the 
furl res'! uf (.oiiiorii uticfiiiditioiially to tlie AustriaiiH. Ooueral Klapka 
liowcvcr held the fortress till he obtained honourable conditions from 
( icneral 1 lay iiau. ( )ii the 2nd, llrd, and 4tli of ( let. 1 849, tbe 1 1 ungiirian 
soldiers, without urniB, niarcli<ul out of the fortress, and every man 
rt'ceivetl a w'urrant of Hafo-comluct to iii-t home, 'riio ofUcci'ti marched 
out with their swords. Kach of ihoiu received a Bimilar ivarrant of safe- 
conduct, and was providoil Avith a jiasspurt to go win ro ho ploastal. 
(ieiieral K lapka cainc lir.d to hiiighvud, but afterwards went to ( lone va. 
In J he publishtid * Memoirs of the War uf independence in Hungary,’ 

2 vols. 12nio, Koiidoii, translated from the original manuscript by 
Otto Weiickstern. Soon after the coiumeucetueiit of the war with 
Russia, he ]iroceKlcd to tlio East Avith the iutontion of forming an 
Opinion of the manner of carrying on the contest, lie returned before 
the taking of Sciiahtopol, and puMished * The War in the East from 
ilio Year to duly an llistorico-llrilical Sketch t»f the 

t'unipaigiiH on the Danube, in Asia, and in the rrim«.‘n, with a (Uniiee 
at the probable ( 'ontingtincies of tbo next Campaign, by (general 
Ceorge Klapka, translated from the Orii'inal Manuscrii»t by Lient.-Col. 
Metliiyiinskv/ 12iiio, liondon, lsr)r), 

KliAVROTll, MARTIN lllCNUY, a distinguished anal 3 -tieal die^ 
inisl, was born at Weriiegerode in lTp]*er Saxony on the l.^-t of I leeeiiihcr 
17'1*1. It was his intuiitioii to study tlicology ; but the severe treat- 
iiieiit Avhich he met with at bcIkioI disinclining him to stmly, ho 
]ireferro(l the jirofession of an apothecary, and he aeconlingly spent 
Hoveu years in the public laboratory at Qiiedlinliurg, Avhere he hmrnt 
littlf* else than lioiv to mnnipuJatf! in pharmaceuticiLl operations. 
Afior spending two years in the public laboratory at Hanover, he 
Aveut to Rerlin, and in 1770 went to Danzig, in both Avhich jiliiecs he | 
was all assistant in a laliorat.ory ; he afterwards returned to Rerlin as 
an asHistant to Valentine Rost*, one of the mo.st distinguished chemists : 
of ilie day, and on his death in 1771 ho succeeded him, having, at the j 
request of Ri»scs undertaken the siiperinttiiidoiici^ of his «illico and the j 
education of his two soiis. In 1780 he imderwent the necessary forms j 
and t'XHiiiiuaiiouB for the profesBiou of an apothecary Avitli great ; 
applausf). ilis thesis 'On IMiosphoriis and Distilled Waters’ was | 
prinietl in the * Rerlin Mcnioii’s* for 1782. 

Kbqinith's vurioiiB analyses and contributions to chemical science 
were ditlusud through periodical publications till 179b, when Ik* began 
to collect and jnibllsli them. This Avork, under the title * Oontri- ; 
butioiiH to the Ohemical Knowledge of Mineral Rodies,' Avas juiblished | 
ill Oeriuau; the last and sixth volume ajipeared in 18ir», about a year 
before the death ut the author. Resides this work, which contained 
207 treatises, he puhlisbed a ' Chemical Dictionary ’ jointly with 
Rrofessor Wolll^aud he superintonded a new edition of Oreu’s 'Manual 
uf Chemistry.' 

To oiiumerate the various miiier.AlB whicli lie analysed by' processes 
jierfectly new and peculiar, and AvitJi greater accuracy than had over 
before been practised, w'ould bo tedious ; we may however mention, 
uj tho results of tliese labours, the discover^' of the peculiar metal 
urauiuui in jiechbleude, and the earth zirconia in the hyacinth; he also 
more perfectly detailed the properties of titanium, Avliicli liad preA'i- 
ously Jteeu diacovered by Gregor in Cornwall, aii.i of telluriiim, AvhicJi 
liiul been noticed by Midler as a pcimliar metal. ’J'hcre weru many 
miniTals which, Avhen Klaproth began their analysis, he found it 
cxtr**m>'l 3 * diiliciilt to render soluble in acids, and without this it was 
ill many casos iiiiposHible to arrive at a correct result ; uujung theso 
bodii's waa.the curumlum, or adaiiiaiitluu spar. This suh^tauce, ihungh 
cuiidi.'stiug iiliiiust entirely of clu}* or alumina, so long wsisled all pro- 
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viously known means of analysis, that Klaproth at first regarded it 
OB a ])eculiar and distinct earth. He found however that by treatment 
with caustic potash, instea<l of the carbonate, in a silver crucible, this 
refractory iiiiueral Wiis at length rendered soluble in acids, and was in 
fact aliiiiiiua. Numerous other improvements were introduced by this 
laborious and accurate analyst, into the processes of tho chemist ; the 
above is not the lea.st impoi-tant, au<l has therefore been r^ferntd to 
as u specimen of tho A^aluo of his contributions to science. The above 
' process was of itself Butficient to alter the face of mineralogy, and 
indeed it is hardly assorting too much when we state that of all analyses 
previously fierformed scarcely half a dozen were correct. The groat 
services thus rendered to chemistry and mineralogy Avero duly ajipro- 
ciated; about 1787 he was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts ; and the year following ho aa'os chosen a member of the Royal 
Rerlin Academy uf Scieiicen. In 1782, he was made asso'^sor in tho 
SuprctiiH College of Medicine and Health, and ho was prufesMor of 
chemistry in the Royal Mining Institute; ho hatl also other honourable 
appuintmeiits ; and in 1811 tho King of Prussia added the t)rder of 
tlie ICed I'laglo of the third class. He died at Berlin on tho Ist uf 
January 1817. 

KLAPROTH, JULIUS HEINRICH VOX, one of the most omiiieut 
Oriental scholars of modoni times, was born at Rerlin, on tho 1 1th uf 
October 1788. He was the sou of tho celebrated chemist Klaproth 
[Klaimiotii, Mautin II.], who wished to bring him up to his own 
profession, but tho boy was little iucliuod tu it, and einplo^^cd most of 
bis time on otber pursuits unknown to his father. Ho was about 
fiftocn wliou, during a public examination of tho pupils of the colie 'o 
in Berlin Avhere ho received his instmetion, ho Avas so haekward that 
one of his examiners cried out indignantly^ “ Why, ymi know unthing 
at all." “Reg your pardon," answered young Ivhiproth, “1 know 
(Uiiiiese.” IJin aiisivor Avas rocoivotl with astonisluiieni. and distrii-t, 
but he immediatidy gave proofs of hU li.ivJiig made great progivss in 
that dilficult language, and he became lieiicefortli an ubjfcl of admira- 
tion to all Avho haii iiii opportunity of Avitiies.siug his extra* irditiiiry 
talenta He had learned ('hiiicse Hficretly^ witliout the help (jf amasti^r, 
and, according tu his own saying, he first bo/rnn it in 1797, :ift -r he 
had found out a simdl and iiicomphd.(*, l>nt nuvrrth* less valuable 
collection of Chinese books in tlie )iuhlio library at Rerlin. His I'atiier 
soon became rcconcihtd to the pursuits of his sou, but ptn'i^eiviug th.it 
be devoted Jiis time exelusividy to Oriental lannuages, he stfiit liim, in 
1801, to the University of Ihille, with a strict iiijunctiou to study the 
classical languages. 

Klaproth rc^riiained several ynsai's at Halle, and in 1MI2 ]iublishod 
ilio first iitiriiber of his ‘ Asiatiscln s .Magazin,’ The knriied Count 
John Potocki having heard of Klaproth, ha'^telled to make Ills acquatiil- 
aiiee, and wnis so struck with him tliai. ho inunediatidy proposed to liim 
to enter the service of the I'hiijioror Alexander of Ru'^<i:i, Khi|iroth 
accepted tho ]»ri»]>osiUoii, and the Cfiiiiit being in great favour with tho 
czar, Klaproth Avas formally^ iiivitc'd to seUlo in Rii-si;!, I'poii his 
arriA’id at St. Petershurg. early in 1 S0.'», tho Academy of Sch iice.s pre- 
sented him with a tliploma uf Ailjunctus, fur the Jaistern languages 
and literature, and the Russian government being then engaged with 
the plan of sending an ciiiliassy to China, CmiiiL Putoeki obtained for 
Klaproth tlio jilacc of an interpreter. Klniiroili actually got his com- 
inissioii before tho apjiointmeiit of an ambassador. Thi.s licuiiMir Wiis 
finally hestowed upon Ctuiiii Coli.wkin, a vain and ainidtioLis man; 
and ( !nuiit J(»bn J’otucki was imt at the head of a body of scholars 
who were to accompany the omb.isj^y. Klaproth set out alune, hefi>re 
the emhassy was ready to undertake tlio journey, and after having 
traversed tho l^ral Muiiiitaiiis, and pa-sod thruugh Katherliieuburg, 
Tobolsk, and Omsk, employing all his time in studying the country 
and its inhabitant.^, he liiially' arrived at Irkutsk, which was tho place 
of ineeting'for all the meuihcrs of the embassy. Count tiolow'kiii and 
his suite arrived soon after him, in October 1 and after having 
been dchuned sumo time at Irkiitzk and Kiakhta, the embassy crossed 
tho Chiuose frontier on tho Ist of January I8()fi. They had scai'ceiy 
proceeded u hundred and eighty miles when they wt'ro again dotained, 
Count thdowkiii having refused to submit to the Chinese court-ccro- 
nionial, and after having remain ed ii inoiith in a miserable Mongol town, 
tho count Avas itifonued that the court of Peking did not wish to see 
I him. The. embassy eonsequomly returned to St. Petersburg. Klap- 
I roth however did not accuuipuny them, but took a solitary route 
, through Southern Siberia, and only reached the Russian capital iu the 
beginning of 1807. 

The ill formation which lie brought back to St. Petersbui^ was 
deoined so important, and his own abilities wore so fully acknowledged, 
that before the end of tbe year he was sent on a scieiititic mission to 
the Caucasian provinces. He returned from this country in January 
1809, Avith a large stock of scientific and political knowledge, most of 
which afierwards formed the subject uf separate workis and articles in 
leorm-d periodicals. The Aciidemy of St Petersburg chose him an 
j extraurditiary member, and the emperor conferred upon him the title 
i of Aulic councillor, and made him a knight of the order of Wladimir, 
; nil honour which placed liim aiiiotig the UiiS'^iau nobility. Huivever 
: Khqjrotli had exptmteii still greater distinction.’*, and tho Hus>iau 
' government having secretly put a stop to his intended publication of 
■ Ills jtiiiruey iliroiigh the Caucasus, he began to feel uneasy in Jiussia. 
I He nevertheless prolonged his sujouru in Rus'riu, and was active iu 
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eptsiMwliinj? a fcIiooI of Oru’utul laiiguapcR at Wilua, and in making a 
descriptive catalogue of the Chinese and Mnuclahu manueoriptB in the 
imperial library at St. Petersburg. He waa sent, in 1811, to Berlin, 
for the piirpoBo of sii]>eriutondiiig the engraving of the cliamotors 
it’hich were intended fur ])rintiiig those manuscripts. In 1812 he 
tendered his resignation to the ItiiBsinii government, and after a consi- 
derable time received his dismission, with the remark that by soliciting 
permission to retire he had forfeited all his civic and scientific titles 
and privileges in Uussia, In St. Petersburg however there were strange 
rumours afloat ns to the real cause of his disgnice, and it was said there, 
and afterwards repented in foreign countries, that his love of rare 
njanuHcripts ami hooks went beyond mere scientific attachment. 

No sooner was Klaprotli free than ho begiiu to bring out his journal 
of his travels in the (Jaucjusus ; but Germany became the tlieutiv of a 
long and bloody war, and the learned Orientalist fled fmni place to 
]dactf witboiil linding repose for his })urt*uit8. During this war ho 
became ac<|iiaiutod with H<tnie of the most distinguished men in the 
French armies, and his name became known to Napoleon. Ki:iprotli*B 
iulniinition for tlio Freneb emperor must have been great, for after 
Napoleon iiad been bauishod to Flb’a be suddenly left G* rniany and 
visited the falbui hero in bin exile. Napoleon received him very well, 
and it n}>pi'arH tliat Klaproth, (expecting tho emperor’s curly return to 
Franco, otfeivd him bis services, and was clnisen tb«j future editor of 
one of the (irst newspapers in France. The ‘ Inindi'i'd days * however 
pnssofl away without any notice being taken of Klaproth, and when 
the lJuurboiiH returned to Paris be was at Florence, in rather unconv 
foitable circuniHiaijees, Count tlohn ]\it-ocki having heard of this, 
invited him to settle in I'aris, and there Klaproth lived .some time by 
his p(‘ii, when he accidentally met with William vuii lliiniboldt, who, 
nltlioiigli he had seen liini only once, employed nil bis inlliioiice to 
procunt for bim a sitiiaLinii snitable to bis ]iurHuits and his nuTits. 
It was at lluiiiboldt's reediiiineudatioii that the late King of Priis.sia, 
Frevlerick U iliiutu 111., Ci)iifeiTed U]ioii Klaproth the htiiiorary title of 
Royal Pr^ifessor of Orieiitid Languages and Lit(‘rature, which wa.'^ 
uccoiiipaiiied with a lil>i‘nil pension, and a promise to defray the 
expeiirCH of ]>riutiiig \Nliatever works the ]in»fessor might think lit to 
|iublisli. Kla]»roth was f'lirfhi'r allowcil to stay in I'aris as long as he 
ph ased. Plaecrl beyond all waul, and mopMiver enjoying an iiieonic 
whicli enabled bim to gratify Ids love of plcasun* and refined society, 
Ivlaprotb now exhibited an extraordinary activity, uiiil it was in tho 
years Hubsequeiit to J8Id that he jiublished most <if tliose literary 
jirocluctioiiH which OhtabJi^bed bis Fiiropeaii r«']>iitation. The life 
wLiult Klaproth led in Paris, heaving his study only to plunge into ilio 
torrent of iiit utal an i physical exciti'rneni of the gayest capital of 
Kiiropo, proved fatal to his heallli. in 1 s:s:: the pyniptoms of a dropsy 
of the clicwt becoming alarming, a lour to Berlin, where LhW’os received 
with great disiinctioii by tint king and the public, }jroduccMl a gootl 
cffi'ct; bi.t shortly afti r bis return to Paris the syiiiptoiiis bi'cuine 
worse, and bi^> bodily suflcrings wer»i iinfortLiuutely aceouipanied V»y 
riecasiui'sd derangement nf bis jiitellcctual faculties. Tho skill of the 
iiist P'‘ ysicitiiis of Paris proved iiioffectiial, and after long and painful 
Bulferiiigs Klapriitli died Kiiddculy, on the 2Vth of August 18^6, and 
was buried in the cemetery of Moiitmarlrc. 

Klaproth was one of the best scholars and <lo(:id> flly tho best 
linguist of an ag<t which can justly boast of great linguists, ilia 
penetration and sagacity, and tlic (piickiiess of ilia perception, wore 
extraordinary ; clearnesH and perspicuity diutinguisli his style ; and 
his lupumry was so happy and capable of retaining tho most dilForcnt 
iiiipi'esBious without ever confounding them, that he soldoiii made 
more than scanty extracts. 'When lie began a work it was already 
clear and distinct in Ins mind, and the coinposiriou ilid not take him 
more time than was required for the iiiecliaiiical act of writing. If 
w'e compare Klaprotli with William von llunibuldt, ws find that 
Klaprotii bud the superiority in iuinlyticai ]inw*er, while lluniboldt 
Riirpas^ed Klaproth in the syntbetieol. Klaproth's biographer in the 
‘Biograpliie Lniversedle,' s vys that, be was mituridly of a kiiul liispo- 
sition towards evcr 3 d.Kidy. Vet this kind mau was the dread both of his 
literary eiimuicH and friends. 'J'hn former dreaded his unswer-H to 
their attacks, and tho latter observed the grciitest precaution in their 
intercourse with liiiu, lest they nliould irritate bis irascible temper ; 
and it w^iuhl seem us if lie made no distinction between scioutific and 
monil error, s i severely did he handle those who incurred his Hcurn 
through a display of inaccuracy or ignorance in matters of loariiiug. 
His controversy with Professor Schmidt, tho Mongol scholar in Hi. 
Petersbu^, is an instance of tbis. 

It would take much space to give a complete catalogue of his 
numerous publications, especially h.s the triajiirity of them consist of 
pamphlets, memoirs, and dissertations, niariy of which arc not of any 
general interest. Previous to 1812 he had only published some minor 
works, as, fi.»r instauce, ‘In.^chrift des Vii, iibersotzt uiid erkJiirt,’ 
4to, Halle, 1811, being a German translation, with notes, of a Uhiiicsc 
inscripliou ; and articles in difl’ereiit learned jieriodicals. Tbe'Asiu- 
tisches Mngaziu ' was edited by himself. The following are his most 
remarkable works - 

1, *Reise in den Kaukusus,* with mn]iB, 1 Tulle and Berlin, 1812-14, 
2 vols. Svo : of these ‘ Travels in the Caucasus ’ a F'rtneh translation, 
with valuable additions, appeared in Paris in 1828; 2, ‘Kxdcutiou 
d*Automue (*Tho Autumn^ Execution’), Peking, 205me annde Kia 


King, S^mc luiic, jour mnlhcureiix : ’ tbis severe critiquo of Weston’s 
tr.*inslatiouB from the Chinese ivas published in Paris in 1815; 8, 
*^Suppk>meui au Dictionnaiie Chinois-Latiu du PiVe Baaile do 
Glciuona, imprime en lSl;b par les soiiis do AI.de Giiignes/ Paris, 
18iy,^tol. ; -J, ‘ Abhandluiig iiber die Sprache uud Schrift der Uiguren,* 
&c., Puri.s, 1 8vo (a ‘ 'I'reatiKe on the Language and the Characters 
of the Uigurs’); 2nd o.litiou, in Fi*eiicb, Paris, 1823 ; 6, ‘Asia Poly- 
glotta,’m 4to, with tables, in folio, Paris, 1823 ; 2ud edition, Paris, 
18.rf9,.^with a Life i>f Budilha according to tho legends of tho Mongols : 
this is a cliMsiflcatioii of tho Asiatic nations according to their 
languages, witii^ a coin|>arative vocabulary of nio.^t of the Asiatic 
languages; d, * Lxamen critique des Kxtraits triiuo Jlistoiro dos Khans 
Mongols, insdre ]iar M. fcicliinidt dans lo Giouie vol. dos Mines do 
1 Orient, Paris, 1823, 8vo; 7, ‘fcsur rorigine du INipier Moniiaie eii 
Chino,’ I’uris, 1823, 8vu : this very inton.*8t.ing treatise on tho origin 
of paper-money was shortly afterwards tiiuislatcd into Fiiglish ; 8, 
‘Tableaux Historique.s do lAsie depuiM h\ Moimrchio do Cyrus jiisqu’^i 
nos Jours,’ with twenty-four maps, Paris, 18212(1; H, * Mdinoiros 
relatifs ii I’Asie,' itc.', I’aris, 1824-28, 3 vols. 8vo, with maps and 
eiigmvings ; uiit^ of the most valuublo works on Asi.u ht. Dr. W. 
Schott's *Angcbliehc lk'ber.«'et/ijiig dor AVt*rke di s (.'onfiicius aus der 
Ursprache, r-iin? litfiarmche llotriigeroi,’ Leipzig iiiid I’aris, 1825. 8vo : 

* Ih*. W. Schott’s alleged tiiinslatiioii of tho works of ('onfiiciiis, from 
the language in which they Wi-re origiiiiilJy written ; a literaiy inuid,' 
by W. J.uuterhaeh (the pseudoiiyiiioim iiamu of Klaju'oth). Tw** 
('hiuesc, the outMi bilionrer and tlie other a cook, having arrived in 
German^', got ibi ir livoliliood by- showing thcniHelves for tiioiiey. 
Thej' excited I lie cin'io.<ity of the loarneil, whom tliry jiersiiaded that 
they wero priests of high rank, ami the I'nis.-hui government 
bcliov lug tlieir story, sent them to Halle, where the^' were lo teach 
(’hiiiese in the iinivcrsity. 'J'here Professor Schott hecaniu acipiainted 
with thorn, and niaili* uko of their Tiauies and iLMsistaiico in piiblisliing 
a Ucriiiau edition of tiie works of ('oiifiiciiis, which however was little 
better lhati a rc-tnui slat ion of previous 1‘higlisli tran.slatioiiH. Klap- 
roth. with liis iihiisl sagacity, discovered the fraud, unniaskod the 
(.'liiiiese itiipostui>, siiid ciiasti^ed Schott imist severely*, lull, in tliis 
iiistaiico at h-nst, most deservedly. 1 I, *l'ahli'au historiiiue, geo- 
graphiqiie, ctliiiognqihiqiie, et pohtiipio du Caucase ct ties provjiii;e.s 
liiidtroplios entre la Uussie ob la J'erse,' Paris. 1827, 8vo; oiio of tlie 
most iiiipurlaiit w*orks on the (.auciiMis, ospe.cially at the time when 
it was WTittciQ. 12, ‘ Voeahidairi.t «d. Gruuiiiiaii'c do lu Luiigiie 
Gdoj'gieiiiio, public par Ja Sociele Asiatiquo,’ Paris, 1827 : the tir-iL 
part is Georgian-Frcncli, the second French- Georgian. 13,* Voeahii- 
iaire Ijiiiin, l’ci'H:in, el Cordaii, d'ii)»i'cM MS. dcrit on 1303,’ Paris, 1828, 
8vo. This vocabulary was copied fi*oiiJ ii inanuHeri)it which oiico 
htdoiiged to Petrarch, and was tirst puhlishod in the 'Journal 
AKtuii(|ue.* 1*1, ' Chrcsl«>inathie Mrtnde.hoii,’ Paris, 1828, 8vo; !.'*•, 
‘ Apei\‘U de ft >ri^iiie lies d i verso ecntiires do I'aiieieii Mumle,’ Paris, 
1832; 10, M.e.t.tri! sur Ics Decouvertes des Hioi‘(;gly]>lii s Acrologi(|u«‘H 
ailressee ii M. le Cumiit dc GouliuiiotV,' Paris, 1827, Mvo, followed by :i 

* i^ceoiide Ijettro ’ on tlio t-ainu subject, addrossctl to Air. D. S — , pub- 
lished ill the same your; and, 17, ‘ Kxaim u critique des Travaux do 
M. Clmnipollioii, jimiic, sur les I lif'roglyplies,’ l*aris, 1832, 8vo; 18, 
' Notice d'uiiu Mappemoiide ot d une Cosinograjiliie ChiiioiseH, publi(:i‘S 
en Ciiine, Tune en 1730, J autre en 1703,’ J'aris, J833, 8vo ; H>, ‘ Nipoii 
o Du’i itsiran, ou Amiuh‘H de.s l<.'mpereijrs du Japoii, tniiliii#])ar M. 
Isaac 'i’itsiiigh, revii et coriige sur i'origiiial par M. Klaprotli, ct 
prdeede d'uiie Jlistoiro MytJiologiqiie du Jupoii,* iViris, 1831, Uo. 

Among the piihlieiiLioiiH edited or translated by Klaprotli, wo must 
mention tlm publications of the Asiatic iSoeiety of i’aris, of which ho 
was one of tho fouiiilers; Giildeiistiidt's Travels in the Caucasus; 
Count John J’otocki’s 'I'ravels in the steppes of Astrskan iind tlio 
Cuuca.sus ; Father I >elhi Peniia’.s doscriptioii of ’J'ibet ; a dfscriptioii 
of the same country, traiiHlati'd from Ihit ’J'ihetaii laiigiuigf! into 
Russian, and thence into Fnnicli ; Timkow'ski's 'J'ravels to I'ekiii; 

* Maga/iii Asiiitiqiie,’ from 1825 27, Ac. Aiiioiig Ids minor ju'odiictions 
a letter to ikiron Alexunihtr vuu Jliiiiiholdt on tho inveiitioii of tho 
compaH.-4, and another on the art of pi-iiitiiig and gutipowd>T, are both 
important and interestiiig. Klaproth's coiitribiitiuiis to the leuriiod 
periodicals of France, Gisrman^', and Russia would fill more than 
twenty octavo volumes. Jvla]>ruth was nut only ati Oriental scholar, 
hut also an exctdleui theoretical ns vrell as practical geographer, as 
apjiears from Critical Observations on Arruwsmith's Map of Asia; his 

* Carte de rAsie Centralc, d'apres les cartes levees par I'urdru do 
I'Einporeur Kiiiiig lioung, par Jrs MissionaireH do Pekin,’ I’liris, 1835, 
in four large shc'ets; * Cart j do la Moiigolie, du Pays des Mandchou, 
de la Cui'ce, ct du Japon,’ J'aris, 1833 ; and iiiany others of a sinaller 
compass, in ^cviiral of hii works. Klaproth left ready for tho priss, 

' J.>6sci'iption geographique, aiatistiipic, et hisfcorjqiie de I’Kmpirtt 
Chiiiois,’ which was to appear in French and J^nglish, hut has not yet 
been ]>ublisiicd. He left iocompletu a muiiuscrjjit containing the jiliui 
of a new * Mithridutes,' and a Commentaiy on Alarco Polo. A com- 
plete catidoguo of all his juiblicatious is contained in ‘ Catalogue de la 
Bibllotlioque de feu M. de Khixirotli, ]iar le Libraire MerliUi Paris, 
1835J, 8 VO. 

KLflBER, JEAN-BAI’TISTE, according to the best aulhoritios, 
was bom at Strasbourg in the year 1751, though some place tho date 
of his birth three or four years earlier. Ho wa.^ brought ui> by his 
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fuihcr, who wan a iloiTiretic iu the iioiiHehold of tJio Cardinal de 
ItohnUi to the of au architect, and was arnt to J'uris at an 

early age to cf>ui|ilote Lw Kludiew. there circumatancoB enabled 

him to render Home Hervicea to two young Bavarians, who, 

having inten^Nteil thonjBelvort in hi« b«;half, induced him to accompany 
them to Munich, and thrciugh their influence he entered the military 
college of that city. >J in rajiid progress in acquiring the Hoieuco of war 
gained him the: patronage of Oeucral Kaunitz, Kon of the celebrated 
TVuHtrmu tfiiiiiHtcr of that name, by whom, at the oom]tletion of his 
crdJrgir cjii-eei*, ho was apfiointecl to a Hub-licutenancy in an Austrian 
regiment. He served we von years in that corjm, which ho left in 
in order to return to liis native country. IJo there resumed liis 
former profession, and obtained the Hitiiatioii of inspector of public 
biiildirigH at Helort in Upper Alsace. 

The breaking out of the ^'rench Uevoliitiou opened to liiiii a more 
lii^lliant career, lie had taken a jiroiniiieut part in a revolt at Befort 
in J Till, and had enabled the repuldicans of that town, by putting 
hiuiself at their head, successfully to re.-ist the regiment of Koyal 
Bciuirt, which had been called to siipjirifss it. To screen himself from 
the tioiiHeqnciiceH of this action hi; eiilinted as a private soldier in the 
grimadier conqiany of the battalion of volunteers which had been 
rui-ed in the dej)artnient of iJm Upper Uhinc. By his bravery and 
tiiloiits he soon iithiim'd tlie rank of adjutant major, in which ( ajmeity 
lie acted for smiic time under ( jciieral Oiistiiic, and wdien (^ustinn was 
afterwards hroiiglit to trial, lie had the courage to prc.-ient himself 
heftire his H.ingiiiijary judizes, and give testimony in his favour. At 
the si«*ge of jMayeiiCe in J7b3 he displayed considerable courage and 
jiidgnifuii ; his HiU'vicoH wore rewarded by the rank of adjutant* 
general, and shortly ufterwiirds he became brigadier-general. From 
iheiice he was ordori'd to La Vendee to oppose the insurgent royalists; 
he led there tln^ soldiers of the garrison of Mayeuce, on whoso couragti 
and flevotioii lie could reckon. At the celebrated combat of Tourfuti 
(Septeuihcr 19, while charging the enemy at the head of the 

liilvanced guard of his regiment, he fell with Beverul wouikIs, and his 
life was only presm’ved by the pronqit asBistanci* of his Holdiors. 'J'Lc 
agents of the National C'onvention eonHtruecl into a crime his humano 
iiiierferfiiice iu stopping the crneliies which were cxerciaed tow'ards 
the prisoiuTs and the niiofrending inhahituiits of tho country. How* 
ever he was only rmnoved to a coiumund ill the Army ol tho North, 
and aftiTwai'ds in that of the »Saitibre and Meuse, whiui he rose to the 
rank of a general of division. 

At the batllo of Kleiirus (.lime 2d, 179*1) he commanded the left 
wing of the French army, and by his Bkilful manoeuvres greatly con* 
tributed to the victory. Lie then marched against Moiis, which he 
retook from tlic Austrians, luul having forced the passage of the Boer, 
he drove the eiioniy back to tho right bank of the Uhiiie. Iteturuiug 
towards Manstrieht, he took tliat strong fortress, after a Bicge of 
iweutv-eight days. 

In 1790 he directed the passago acroHS tho Khiiie of the array of 
LheSaiiibre and Meuse, and, when conqielled to retire before superior 
fiiroi's, lie dVected a retreat iu which his cool intrepidity and skilful 
disji«)sitions weri> alike retiiarkaVile. In the year following lie partook 
of tho glory which aUendoil the success of (leiicral Joiirdan's opc- 
i‘ations at the opening of the caiiipaigu ; and he afterwards refused 
the coiiiniaiid of Pieiit^gru's arm^', when that general was disgnicsed 
f(»r h<il4iijg treasonable eoiiitimnicaiioiis with the enemy. [i*iL'iiEUKU.j 

Discontented with the Tiiaiiuer in which the Directory muiiagid 
the military ntl'uirs, Kleher retired to Paiis, wlu^re he spimt the 
greater part of the year 1797, and occupied hiuiself with writing 
his iiieinoirs. \>'heu however Houapurte was appointed to the chief 
command of the nnny for Kgypt, he maile it u special request to 
till! Directory to be allowed to take Kleber us one of his generals of 
division. At the siege of Alexandria, on the lirst landing of the 
Fmich forces, Kleher was woiindeil iu the head while gallantly 
elimbiiiv: the ramparts, but he did not rtitire from the eontlict till he 
liad n ccived a sttcoiid and ii severer wouiul. When the city was taken 
he was appointed to the coiiimand of it, and of the whole province 
of whicii it WHS the keud'tpnirters. He afterwards joined liis division 
and took ])iirt iu the expedition to iSjiriii; lie there distiiiguishod 
himself by the capture of the forts of K1 Arish and Uazu, luid was 
lit the taking of Jaila. He was also at the memorable siege of iSt. 
John of Acre, where he rendered hiniBolf coiispicuoii>i by his uudaunted 
bravery, aii«l Bhared every danger with tho common sohliers. He was 
however withdrawn from the siege by order of Bonaparte, who desired 
liiin to march with his division to rcinfoi^co the troo}iB stationed at 
Nazareth under tho cotniuaiid ot ticneral Junot, and to repel tho 
large army composed of the I’eniuauts of tho Mamelukes under 
Jbratiitn Bey, the Janissaries of Aleppo and Damascus, ami iiumerouR 
hordes of irregular cavalry, who were ailvaneing to the support of 
thoir bi-Bieged countrymen at Acre. 'riiere he won the battle of 
Mount Tliaboi (April 17th, 1799), which terminated after a desperate 
coutoMt, ill which he 8iibt.tiued lor six hours tee impetuous attacks 
of a greatly buperiur force, iu tho total defeat of the Turkish troops. 
The Biogo of Acre however was renewed iu vain, every assault against 
it proved unsuccessful, and ** British valour, combined with Asiatic 
cutlmsuiMm,'* was iinully triumphant. 

^ The French on tlicir return to Egypt obtained at Aboukir another 
signal victory over the Turks ; luid the day after this decisive battlo 


Bonaparte returned to Alexandria, where he learnt the capture of 
Corfu by tlie liuBsians and Turks, and the close blockade of Malta by 
the same powers. These circumBtancos, combined with the loss of hia 
fleet at the battle of the Nile, determined him upon leaving Egypt, 
On the 2*Ji id of August 1799 he secretly embarked, accompanied by 
several of Lis generals, his secretary Bourrieuue, with Berthuilot and 
Mouge, who had joined the expedition for tlie furthcnince of science. 
Before leaving he signified bis resolution to Kldber in a letter, by 
which he apfiointcd him his successor in the chief command of the 
Egyptian army, and authorised him to conclude a convention for the 
evacuation of the country in the event of no succour arriving from 
Franco during the following spring, and if tlie mortality from thci 
plague among his soldiers sliould amount to fifteen hundred inou. 

The sudden departure of Jionaparte spread anxiety and distrust 
throughout the camp ; the ro}iutation of his siicccHsor however, whu 
enjoyed tho higliest confidence of the army, tended greatly to dissipate 
their fears. But the talents of Kh-bcr did not at first iqipear to be 
ecpiul to the di/nciilt circumstances iu which lie was ])laced. He not 
only permitted hitnsidf to be swayed by focliugs of indignation at what 
he det'Tried the abandonment of the army by its former chief, but he 
committed the fault, wliich in his position became a crime, of openly 
declaring liis opinions to his dissatisfied colleagues in command ; lie 
thus cati-cd the seeds of discronteiit and desire of home, Avliich had 
been previously sown among tlie troops, to ripen to a maturity wliidi 
soon threatened the ruin of the expedition. A letter addre.ssed by him 
to the Directory contains many erroneous and exaggerated statements 
which had bi'cu furuibhod by l\)ussie1giie the army afiministrator, 
and ]>rescujts a most gloomy picture of the state of affairs iu iOgypt. 
A copy of it is iu the 'Memoirs* dictated by Napoleon at St. Ht:ltMi:i 
to tho ( Joimt de Muntliolon, and is rendered the more valuable on 
account of the copious comments which accompany it, and which, 
though written in no friendly spii it, arc for tlic must part borne out 
by cuutemporury tt.'Htimfm}'. In this letter Kkdier complains that his 
army is riMliiced to oiic-half : that it is destitute of the iiccoHsary 
stores and munitions, and that the givatc.st discontent prevails. He 
further as.serts that the Mamelukes were di*<jH?rscd but not destroyed, 
and that the Grand Vizier was marehing from Acre at the licad of 
thirty tlioii.saiiil mtm. Two copies of tliis letter were simt, one of 
which fell into the hands of the Kiigli-di, and was the immeduite caur'C 
of the expedition under Sir Italidi Abcrcromby, by which the Freiicli 
wore compelled to abandon l''gy]>t. 

Kleber, under the iiiilueuce ol' tho.xc despondent feelings, adilrcssed 
proposal-i of accomiiiodatlou to the tliaud V izier; though at the same 
time he mavlo vigorous prepanition.s to rej»el the ^J'lirkish army. An 
uiiexi»ccted rcvi-rse moreover inercascid tlie necessity of a iiegocialion. 
'J’hc l«r!UKl Vi/.icr with upwards i>f forty thousand men hail crossed 
the desert, and, assisted by some British oilicers, had captured tho 
fort of ICl Ariiiih, justly deemed one of the keys of Kgyj»t. (iouerai 
Dessidx was, against liis w lil and contrary to his judgineiit, apjioiuletl 
iicsgoeiator oil the part of the French, and, after many debates and 
fretpieiit delays, a coiivcntiou was signed nt El Arish on the 2>th of 
January by which it was ugreeil tliat the whole of Kh'-Uer's army 

should return to Fhuojie, with its ai ms and baggage, either on boartl 
their own vessels or some furnished l»y the Turks ; that all tho 
fortresses of J'jgypt. witli the excejitioii «)f Ali^xandria, Itosetta, and 
Aboukir, shoulil be surrendered within ftirty-fivo da\.s from the time 
that the coiivontioii was rati lied ; and tiiiully. that the vizier should 
pay a sum ciiuivaleiit to about 120,000/. during the time that the 
evacuation was taking place. Tlio English admiral, Sir Sidney Sinitli, 
though not vested with full authority from his goverumeut to conclude 
such u eoiiveutiun, hud entered willingly into it, and was huuourabl^'^ 
prcpHi'ing to see it carried into eil'eet. 'J'hroo luunths however before 
these evefits the Itrilish guvernuieut had despatched order.s to Lord 
Keith, w'lio had tlie eoiuniaud of tho Mediterranean fleet, to refuse his 
consent to any treaty in which it w'as not stijmlatcd that the French 
army bhuiiJd be considered prisoners of w.tr; and u letter from 
admiral nuiohcvl (lonoral Kleber, warning him of his iiitontiou to 
detain any vessel returning to EiU'ope by virtue of u capitulation. 

The French comniauder made a noble use of the opportunity which 
w'os now preseuvcd to liiiii of retrieving his military character. Danger 
revived his energies and roused his courage. He immediately ordered 
the evacuation of the strongholds to bo stoj^ped, and prefiured to 
resume bostilities. In one of those auiuiatiiig pruclamatioii.s so com- 
mon in inodisrn French warfare, he indignantly declared to his suldiera 
that victi>ry was the only answer to such insolence, and bode them be 
ready to liglit. This appeal te their coin age was received by the shouts 
of the ariry. Uii the night of tho 19th of March 1800, Kleber fui mcd 
his army, which was 12,000 strong, into four squares, with the artillery 
at the unglrs and the cavalry between the intervals; the two squares 
on the lett wcin commauded by General Iteguier, uml those on the 
right by General Friaut ; tin; whole army was dravvii up on the plain 
Iruiitiug the ruins of Heliopolis. Before them was the Ottoman army, 
amounting to upwards of lurty thousand men ; iu their rear was Cairo 
with its three hiiiulred thousand inhabitants, waiting only the signal 
of success to join the standard of their faith. The Ibrniation of tho 
French hud taken place by moonlight ; perfect order and deep silence 
prevailed throughout tho ranks, and every soldier felt that tho fate of 
Kleber and of Egypt hung on the isi^ue of the contest, A largo body 




of Tiirkiali troops had been stationed in the village of Matarieli, and architecture in preference to any other pursuit, having attended the 
ji movement was made by the division of Itegnier to cut it off before Bau-Akademie at Berlin, whore ho had made some progroaa in 
the reiiiaiiider of the army could come up to its support. No sooner the study of art under iVofeasor Cii y, the master of tlio architect 
did the Janizaries perceive the approach of the hostilo columns than^ bchitikul. Ilia chuicu of aroliiteot'iro as a profession did not iiiiuie- 
s»U\ ing forth from their entrenchments, they attacked them wWh des- diatoly meet with his father’s approval ; for the ovouta at the outset of 
perate courage. But Uegiiier drove the Turks hack to their entrench- the present century gave little promise of either fuiuo or profit iu 
niouts, while the grenadiers, pressing on over masses of the dead and connection with the undertakiug in Germany of any public works, 
flying, scaled the works, and bocaino masters of tiic camp. Tliis com- Tlio olijoctions to his choice however wore not persisted in, so that iu 
liat was but the prelude to a general attack, for the vizier’s army was one or two years after his rosidenco at Berlin he was able to enter 
marching to avenge the destruction of its advanced guard. X'ast masses upon a tour of study in Franco, England, and Italy. Ho spent some 
of Turkish cavalry soon enveloped the compact squares,, by whose time at the rolytoehnic School at Fans, whore he was under Durand 
jiiiirderous lire they fell so rapidly that a barrier fif bodies was formed and others. In Sicily his i^tudies helped to cousoliilate that love of 
anmnd them, and iiiipoded the renewed attacks of the inipcituous tlie old Greek architecture whicli he has retained through life, and 
lior.'^emen. Asiatic valour could not long witlistsuid European discip- which has in some of his works operated agfiiust the full develop- 
liiic, and the Turks at last lied in c!unrii8iou towards the desert, moot of his real powers as to new dcMign. In CSenoa he ma«Io the 
KKd>er, following up his success, hastened to El Kaiigah, where- was acquaintance of a lover of art, tlie owner of one of the palaces who 
postf^d tlie reiriidnder of the enemy's army, who seeing themselves so became liis patron, and who afterwards filiing a high oilice in the 
(•losi‘Iy pressed, hastily retired, leaving behind them the whole of their court of King Jerome of Westphalia procured Khme iu 18l)S the 
baggage and munitions, 'i'hus ended the battle of II cliopolis, important appointment there of Court Arcliitucl, and afterwards a similar 
in its results, and attoudeil by little loss to the French, wlio numbered apjiointment in Cassol. These appuiiitmcnts wore nut of much 
only two or throe hundred killed and woiiiidetl. value, and on the change of political affairs in 1 tS 13 they were lo.st. 

The relief of Cairo, iu whose citadel two thousand men under General when Klenze rosorteil to iVlunich. wlioro he soon boiNime known to the 
^\•l•(lilT wore closely bs-sieged, wa.s the next object. The firing had crown prince, afterwards King Ludwig, who had already conceived 
Kcarcriy ceased in the plains of Heliopolis when the Hound of a distant prejoets for the works of his reign, and who was especially attached to 
(‘aiinouade Wiis heard from Caini ; it informe.d Klober that fre.sh excr^ elas'^ical art. Even prior to this the itlua bad heeti conceived of 
tiou-'k were required,* and he instantly firuccodod to the rescue of his erecting a Walhalla, or Hall of IJeroos, in Gerniaiiy ; and iu 181-1 the 
(uumtrymeii, 'I’he Turks under Ibrahim Bey, wdio formed the Vie.sicg- king Maximilian 1. of Bavaria issueil a ])rogramine for designs by 
iug nriiiy, agreed, on hearing the result of the previous battle, to 'areidtfcts for such a building. Whcth«*r designs were actually 
evacuate the town ; but the c^xeited populace of Cairo refused to listen received we do not find stated. At the time of the congress of 
t.n any terms, and prepared themselves for a dtisperate resistaneo. It VieiiicL, Klenze w*as in that capital, and ihenet} he went to where 

bi'c.'ime iiece.ss:iry to take by storm Boulak, a fortified suburb, and the he again met with Lho crown-j»riiiee, through whom lie was invited iu 
)-'rcnc)i, who had returm^d from ilio pursuit of the Grand Vizier, IMo to settle at Munich us Court Arcliitect. in 1 S hi lie was eom- 
invi stod thucit 3 *. Gu a further refusal to surrender, a severe cannonade missioned to prepare designs for tho Walhalla ; but that work was not 
W'a.'t direetcid against it, and it was finally entered by assault. A des- commenced till fourteen years later, though in iSlil hoiiih materials 
])i'rale struggle ensued between th') besieged, who occupied the hou.se.-«, were prepared. In IS hi also it woiihl seem tho Glyptoliiek was 
and the besiegers, who were pressing on in the streets. Night alone lliougUi of, a.-i the depository of a C(dlection fm'ining siiiee ISOS, and 
tt-nmuated tlie conrA\st ; and on the following morning iliu Turks as one of un intended group of biiihling-'^. i.‘ach to exhibit its distinct 
ollbred to c:i]>itulate, and wore permitted ^o do so on favourable terms, order of coluninal architecture. Th(;se buildings, three in number, 
Jvlt'ber, in instam'-e, as iu many others, ^nh incetl his vietory by iiis namely, the GlyptoLhok, tho i'ropyhui, ami the Kxliibiijou Building, 
nioderatiou and IxiunaiiiLy. About the time that these events were have since buen erected. In liSh» Kh.nze was named Jlof-bau- 
laking phio>', another body of the Turkish army had laid down tiiuir inhmdant, or building- izi-spector for tlio court; and in 1820, aa 
anus to GeiieiMl Belliard , and Mourad Bey, the trliief of cltii Mameluke-:, generally .stated, the Glyptothek was eomim nciMl. In 1 -^23 ho accoui- 
lioprived of evi-ry hope id* ultiniato fliiece.s,s, concluded an hoiiouraide paiiicil the erown-priuee to Italy, who was received with acclamation 
euuvi^ution ^viGi tho I 'reiich commander. TJui.s, within u month of at Jionio by tho ri.ditg kcIiooI of German artists. In JK2r> Louis 
the battle of I K lio|iolis, the bh'eiicli wero again in posse.s.-'iou of their asceiitled the ihroiio, and from that lime Klenze was tho friend and 
previous coiKpiesls. lulviscr of lho monarch in those eiforts by which he added one great 

Uideased I’roiii iiiiiiiodiato danger, Kleber now began to direct his work nearly ©very year to tins Imildiiigs of Ikivuria. From lS2ii the 
energies to more paciiic labuiii's, and to n[q}ly them to the adminlstni- ofllco btdd by Klenze was Hint of tdlierbauraili. The Glyptothuk was 
timi of tho coTicpierod country. His pl.'iii nppt^ars lo have boon to hardly completed till the year 1830, in whir.li y tsar Lho Wullialla was 
di- tribute portioii-s of land .'iiuoijg th<^ veterans of his anny, and to cominciiiccd. in that your lie was named Brosideiit of the LWiicil for 
adopt a course simihir to that juirsued by the British go vent it lent in Buildings; and fh 1831 Lo was mado a privy eoiiucillor, and elevated 
hiilia, of cidistiiig in his service this nativo troops. J^careeJy however to the rank of nobility. During tlie jirogrcss of the Glyptothek 
had he entered on this work when he became the victim of an ubscuro Klenze built the Beit-Bahn, or Kiding-houRe, cumiiienoed in 1822; 
assasriin. A young imiu, a natives of Aleppo, named Suleiman, w'an the Kriogs Miiiisterium, nr War Gfiieis, 182-1; tho Odeon, 182C» ; the 
iiieiteil to the atrocious a-t by religious fanaticism and the proHpoet of Alh'rhidtigeu Kapelle, I82(i; the Pinakothek, 182(>, euDimuuced ou 
an ample reward, lie had ])erforujed the pilgrimages of Mecea and the 7th of April, the birthday of Buffaelle ; the new wings of tho 
Medina, and liis mind was docjily imbued with thf. tenets of tho Miissul- Jlcs.sidenz, or palacse, called Kdnigsbuu and FcstMialbau, 1827; the 
mans’ faith. Having armed himself with a poignard, be followuil palace of IVinee Maxiiiiiliau, J 828 ; and tho Ionic Moiioptoral cdifico, 
Kleljcr sisveral days without being able lo efftset liis purpo.-4e, when he dfCorat»?d in j»idyehroniy, ill this English (hirdeu, 1833. Tlie stylo of 
at leiigili ilcterzriiued upon concealing himself in an abandoned cistern these buildings is very varied. Klenzo wa.s also the architect of hoiuo 
iu the garden attacLod to the miiusiuu which the gfucrai occupied, private reHidences in tins Florentine style ; of tho restoration of tlio 
Ou the I'lth of June IbOO, Kleb.r was walking iu tliat gaiileu with i luouument of Adolph of Nassau, iu tho cathedral *i>f Speyer; of tho 
I’rutaiii, tho arehitiict of the army, and he was pointing ont to him new Rtroet called tho Liudcii-Htras-se at Munich; of tho bazaar iu a 
some repairs wliich tho building reijuirud, whisi Suleirnaii pre.seuted ; Ro-called ‘Venetian’ style; and of tlio wing of tho Fost-Uflice. 
himsolf before him as a euppliaut for alms; while Klebor was liMteii- j Besides tho Walhalla, his later works include the BuhmesLalle, in the 
ing to his petition, he seized the ojqiortuiiity of rapidly striking him Grtsciau style, with tho Doric order — the colossal figure of Jtavaria 
Bcv(»ral iiim?8 witli his dagger. Tlie architect, wlio was armed with a | being in front of tho building. He was also employed by the Emperor 
stick, utteifiptii.g to interfero, roccivi'd a Severn though not deadly ■ Nicholas of JiuB.-4ia to ori-ct the now Imperial Museum at St. Feters- 
wound. The giianls having liaHteiicd at the cries of Klebcr, secured biirg-^a Grtcco-ltaliaii building', and one of tho best ui his works, 
the a.ssa.'‘Hin, whom they found concealed behiinl souio ruins. A Tlie BtylcB exhibited iu those works are very varied, including not 
milikiry comniission was immediately asBombled to try the asHassiii, merely in the exterior of the Walhalla, a rcprodnciioti of tho 
who boldly confessed, and even gloried iu liis crime. Four sheiks, the Parthenon, but beyond that (jireok Htyle,a modified and highly artistic 
partakers of bis eoutideuce, were beheaded, and Buleioian was impaled version of Greek expresBod in the Glyptoiliek, and on an Italian 
alive. groundwork in the imperial MuHOurn; and inuru direct trauKcri^its 

Thus prematurely perished ihU diRtiiigiiished general, and with him of Italian, Floroutine, Byzantine, and Loinbardic, and utiempts ut 
the hojiOR of the eastoni expedition, ile hiul formed many important : Gothic. With this exteude.l range of eflbrtH it was impo.>iBiblo to 
dt■^igtlB for colonising the country, and French writers believe, as I attain cciuiil siiecesM: tho r4t.temptH doubtlesB were dictated by tbo 
Bonaparte iiserl to asseii, that under his rule it might have been pre- j king. Where Klenze does his powera as an artist most justice, it has 
served a valuable acquisition to the French Ucpublic. According to usually been with the aid of Greek models, whicli however he does 
lir. O’Meara, Napoleon I. declared, that of all his geuoraLs Desalx and not always n-produce, us in the exterior of tho Walhalla — with tho 
Klober fioBsessed the greatest tiileuts. j exception of the terraces and step-s ; — hub iio as in tho interior 

* KLENZE, LEO VON, architect, who has designed tho greater of the same building, preserve all the pleasure of asHociation with an 
number of the romarkalile series of edifices with which tho cx-kitig ' old style, and yet engraft on it new design, and fresh and beautiful 
Ludwig of Bavaria enriched his capital and kingdom, was born in 1784, : forms of art. In other works he has iu vented an extraordinary 
at Hildesheim, in a principality of that name at the foot of the Harz number of ornamontH and details, which are at once consistent with 
Mountains. Here his father was a magistrate ; and Klenze was sent , tho style, now and beautiful. In such puiiitir of view hia works 
to the (’ullegium Carolinuin at Brunswick, and afterwards .to Berlin, ■ present a great contrast to the contemporary attempts at the ropro- 
where he received a general and sdentific education. He adopted ductlou of Greek architecture iu England. The Glyptothek and the 
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Propylooa are ffoorl illuRtrutioiiH of his beat style. The former building, 
which haa an intt-rior wore J**onmn than iJreek, was elaborately 
etubelliHked iiiteriiHlIy like luo t of the Munich buildings. Within 
the eiiti'iiuce are three inBcri]*tioiiB, each over a doorway^ one in 
honour of the king, unother of the architect, and the third of the 
painter (.WiieJiiis. Kloii/e'e attf^inpts in other cases are leas suc- 
cessfiil, as ill the Kiini^Hhau, which reseniblcR the I’itii Palace at 
Florence with Horoo altenitious. His few works in the (lothic stylo 
are MingiiJarly wanting in feeling of the spirit and character of the 
style,'— wJiich how'ever he has not thought highly c»f, — having s<'Lid it 
iiud tlifi csharacter of ''stupendous littlonesH.” Like all architects 
who achieve iniieh that is great, he trusts mainly to Limself for 
drawings, of which Mrs. JatiK.'Hoii says that he told her, befora tbo 
couiplelluu of the Ucsidenz, that he had made 700 with his own 
hand. As an architectural painter he is said to he very skilful 

The Walhalla was cfnnpleted cxterindly in LsiiU, and luaiiguratcul 
in 1842; the Impenai MuKriini was di-sigm-d about tlie year 1839, 
and cotii|deted within the last few years, as also the Uuhmoshallc. 

In 1834 Kleii/e was sent to Athens to suggest any rorjiiisile improve' 
meiits in King Olho's cu])it;d. One result of the visit was his 
' AphunHiischtf Benn-rkungHij,' published in 1838. Auotlior of his 
works is a collection of designs for churches, ivlicrciu be attempted 
to show that the Oivciaii style ought to be excluHivrly adopted l>y 
ChriHtiaiiH of all sects. 'J'lii* greaitsr iiuuiber of the designs are how- 
ever very liiiieb lirlow the tiiorisure of iiis ability ; and the publiaition 
was attiicked by Wiegmanii in a publication with the title ' l)cr Uittcr 
Leo von J\li‘ny.f uiid uiiseiv Kimsi,’ — wlienun also he depreciates the 
design for the WulLiallu; to which it liatl originally been iuteialed to 
give an interhir of Jvotnaii charaettM*, aiitl tlM iefore it was thought 
incoiisisteiit. Kleuse has also ]>uiilishcd his <h signs for the decora- 
tioiiH of the palace; hut lie will be liest appreciated from his 
'Saminliiiig Ai'cliitei'tonischcii h'.iiUvurfe,’ u hicli contains the ho^t of 
bis (b'i ('k dcsigiirf. 'I'liis work howi vor illustrates u too genertil fault 
in (jernnin pulilicatioiiH, which luis coiiirihutetl to birdy appreciation 
of tlerinan ai'V for tint piihJicatioii in parts hns not only extended 
over Very innn.v years, hut tiie ]iurts art* of all sizes, and de.scri}»tiun 
is wanting where re([uiretl. Amongst tht^ distiueliuns which have 
been (:< inferred h}' various priiiees and academies in LurofM} on Leo 
von Kleii/.e, may ho named the Uoyal l^letlai of ihu Institute of 
British Areliitt^ets. h'ew arcliitt'Cts, ancient or iiiuderii, have had the 
saiiio opportunities of ilislinguishiiig Uieinwclves ; and few jicrhaps in 
A similar situation could have achieved more success. It is KleiiZi%*s 
especial merit that ht: is not only an assiduoiiB cultivator ami student 
of the autitpii*, hut ho is still the architoot ttiid originating artist; 
and all lovt'r.s of classical ai'chilectiire owe him a debt for tlu^ practical 
]irouf which lit* lias athirded of tin.* real vitality tif the ]>riiieiple of 
art ill the Greek style; rigardiiig which, iliti inability to dt> the like, 
iu this country at the same date, is the chief reason of the revulsion 
in taste which now depniciates the style below its tnerihi. 

KLLNGKNSTLEUNA, SAMliKL, a Swedish mathematician and 
philoNopher, was born in H»M» at Tulefors, near Liiikoe}»iiig, ami 
receiveii his cdueatiuii at Upsal. It was intended by his parents that 
be should fidlow the law a'^ a profession ; hut, afti?r having iiiatle some 
progrea-i in the study of jiirispnidenco, he abandoned th.-it pursuit, 
Lis taste inclining liini to the cultivation of tin* mathennitical sciences. 

Jlis (iivt production was a disr crtation on the iieight of the atmos- 
jdiere ; anil this w^as followed by one on the means of imjiroving the 
thermometer: both di'-sertntioiis w’eiv, in 1723, iiiHerte<) in the 
'Meinoiis* oi the Uoyal Society of Uphill. In 1727 iio set out from 
Sweden for the purpose of improving himself by travelling; and, aftiT 
jiaHsiiig through parts cd Germany and France, he made a visit to 
England, whence- he ri'tiinietL in 173i>, At Marburg he hocaine 
known to the celehraied professor Wolf, and applied liiiiiself dihgoutly 
to the study of his pliilosophy with a view of introducing it inti» 
SwtMleu on iiis return. At I’aris lie was introduced to I'lairant, 
Fontenelle, and Mairun; and lie is said to have comm nnica ted to those 
eminent iiiatliematioianH some useful remarks couceriiing the iiitcgrai 
calculus and the iigiiiv of the eartli. 

Shortly after his return to Sweden ho was appointed professor of 
matheiiiutics; and being thwarted in his project of teaehiiig the philo- 
Hophy of Wolf, which was auppoaed to be in some respects at variance 
witli the doctrineBof Ohristiauity, be devoted hiinself the inorMirdeiitly 
to the iiniuediate duties of his professorship. He iiiimbeicd among 
his pupils St roeincr, Wiirgen tin, Melaudcrheiltn, and Mullet; and at 
the same time lie contributed greatly by his writings to tlie improve' 
uieut of uiatlieiiiatical science. 

On the retirement of D.ilin. the tutor tif tholVinco Uoyal of Sw’cden, 
afterwards Gustaviis 111., Kiingcuatieriiu was chosen to lilL his post : 
he acqiiittiMl liiiiiseif iu the |Kji‘fori nance of this important duty with 
great siiccess ; and, as a recompeuce of hi>< zeal, he n>ceived the title of 
Councillor of State, and was made a Knight of the Polar Star. On the 
teriiiiuatioii of this public duty, Klingcustierna, feeliug bis health 
decline, quitted the court ami passed several years in strict retiroineut. 
The Aeailemy of Sciences at St. IVtorsburg liaviug however oiiered a 
prize for the bust essay on tlie means of corractiug or diminishing the 
ohrouuitio and sphefical aberrations of light in refracting telescopes, 
lie once more exerted himself ; and, having collected his various papers 
on optic:?, ho composed from tlioui a general tlicory with relation to 


the proposed subject which he sent to the Academy, when the mem- 
bers of that body unanimously awanied him tho sum of one hundred 
ducats. This work, which was entitled ' Tentamon do definieudis et 
corrigondis abeiTationibus rudiorum luminis sphsericis i*ofraoti, ct dc 
perficMdo tclescopio dioptiico/ was published at SL Petersburg iu 
4to in 17(>2. 

While the improvement of refracting telescopes engaged the atienlion 
of mathomatioians it happened that Dollond, in England, proposed 
objections to an assumption of Euler, that when light passes from air 
to glass and from air to water, the logarithms of the refractions of the 
mean refrangible rays are proportional to the logarithms of the refnic- 
tiouB of the least refrangible rays ; and assumed as a principle deduced 
from the cz])orimcuts of Newton, that with a prism of glass contains i 
in a prism of water, a coustaut ratio subsisted between the diflercuce.s 
of tho sines of the refractions of the red and violet rays iu pa.'^siug 
from air into tho first modinm, and from that medium into tho second. 
This principle, and tho accuracy of Now'toirs experiment on which it 
was founded, were impugned by Kliiigensticrna, who, from liis own 
experiments, found that the light emergent after the refractions wjm 
aflectod with colour, under tho circu in stances in wdiich Newton sujt 
posed that it Avould he wholly fi'ee from it. In 1754 hn traiismittc i 
iu Dolluud an account of his experiments, together with some invt'sti- 
gations I'elating to tho dispersions of liclurogeiieous light in lens' ; 
and these p(i])erH induced that ilistiiigiiibhed artist to have again 
rc'coiirsc to experiments with a view of discovering mure prccirrcly 
the pheuomeua of refraction, it was in the prosecution of thc.-.e 
experiments that l>ollond discovered that combination of lenses cf 
flint and crown-glass hy which the dispersions of light have been ho 
nearly corn^cte<l in o]iticnl instninicnts. 

Kliiig€*nstierna published in Latin an edition of Kucliirs * Llemcjit 
a translation in Swedish of Musschen brock's 'Physics;* aini two 
ciiscoiirH(!B in Swedish, which were delivered before the Academy or 
Stnckholm : one of these is an cloge on the iiieehatiiciiiii Pollieii, and 
the other relates to some electrii.'al experiments which had hi-fc;u inatlt: 
at that time. He was early made a mein her of tho Uoyal Society i»f 
IJpsal, and he was afterwards received in the Aetuleniy of Sciences at. 
Stockholrn. lie was blectod a Fellow of the Ituxal Society of Lnnduii 
iu 1730, and in the ' 1*1 lilosopi deal 3'raiisaet ions ' for 1731 there is a 
paper hy him un the ({uadrature of hyperbolii* curves. j.\.lingousiici'n.i 
du*d October 28th, 1785. 

KLOPSTOCK, FUIEDUTCH OOTTLTEn, was born in 1721, of 
n Hpectahle ]iarcuts, at (^ncdlinhurg, at the gymnasium of which place 
he received his early tuition. Jii his siNtt^mitli year he wont to the 
Kcliool at Naiimburg, where his poetical character was lirst ilevcloi»eii. 
Here lie jierfecU’d himself in the aui'icnt languages, and even at 
early ago n solved to compose* a lor.g epic ]>oeiJi, though he had im. 
yet made up lii.s mind as to the subject. At first he thought ol 
making the emperor Henry 1 , eonimonly called ' the howler,' the 
hero of his work, and some odes by him on this suvereign show thut 
he was then uppermost in liis mind. In 1745 he sUidied theology at 
Jeiia, where ho seeiiiK to have decided on making the Uedeeiner tho 
Hubject of his opie, for it was then that he projected the first canto 
of his ' Mos.'shili,' and in 1748 the lirst thn^e ciuitus ii|tpcui'od. 'I’lie 
c'xcitcnneiit created by this poem was surprUiiig ; hoiuo regarded him 
as an octyjie^ of the ancient ]irophetH, w^hile others deemed his poetical 
treatment of so sacred a nubjciot )*rofauo and presiiiiijituous. 

After tho publication of the first ]>ortiou of his poem Klopstock 
went to Laugcnsalza to superintend the education of the children of .-i 
rein tioii named Weiss, with whose daughter he fell in love, but without 
a return of his passion. Tiiis lady was the 'Fanny* of hi.s odc.s. 
Bodmer, the Swis.s poet, invited him to Switzerland, where his poem 
had made a great iiiipivsHioii. lii SSwitzerlaml lie W'as rec< ived with 
a revewneo that bordered on adoration (175(»)- While in that 
ooniitry his mind seems to have taken a patriotic tondeuoy ; tho 
ancient llermann (the Arminius of Taoiiiis) became ids favourite 
hero, whoBo deeds ho iiftor\A ants celebrated in Home dramatic works. 
Ill i Denmark the minister BenistorM' had become acquainted with tlie 
three eniitos of tin* * Messiah,' and Klopstock was offered a pent-ion of 
400 dollars on condition of eciniiug to Copenhagen, and there finishing 
his poem. lit set off iu 1751, travelled through Brunswick and 
Hamburg, and at the latter place formeil an intimacy, with Margaretha 
Muller, daughter of a respectable merchant. At Copenhagen he was 
received by Bornsturif with the greatest respect, and introduced tu 
the king, Frederick V., whom ho accumpuniecl on liis travels. In 
1754 he wont to I lambiirg, and there marriod his beloved Margaretha, 
who in 1758 died in childk)o<l. From 1759 to 1703 lie lived alter- 
nately ill ijvtinswick, Quedlinburg, and Blankeiihiirg, but afterwards 
returiied to Copenhagen. He com posed in 1704 his drama 'Hermaniis- 
Sf'hlaclit’ (tlie battle of Armiuius), the subject of which is the defeat 
of tho Itoiniin geuerid Varus by the ancieut Germans, and which 
scarcely so much a drama, sui a l 3 'riu |>oem in a dramatic form. His 
other tlramas are of a similar charactcfr. In 1771 lie left Copeubiigeii 
and settled at Hamburg, where he completed his 'Messiah/ and in 
1792 married a second wife. He died in 18U3. 

Though Klopstock is still read and admired as a classic author, 
that adoration which was paid him has long since evaporated, anti 
many have questioiieil whether ho was u jioet at all in tho genuine 
sense of tho word. Both iu his * Messiah ’ and his odes he is diguifiod 
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and Bublime, but hit rhapsodical manner contrasts strangely with the 
pedantry which is always apparent. Goethe, in his conversations 
with Kckennann, expressed his opinion that German literature was 
jv really indebted to Klopstock, who was in advance of his times, but 
that the times hod since advanced beyond Klnpatock. The young 
llardeiiberji; (who wrote under the name of ‘Novalis*) has happily 
sail! that Klopatock's worka always resemble translations from some 
unknown poet, dune by a clover but unpoetical philologist. Notwith- 
Rtaudiiig too grandeur of his ^Mesaiah,' it is exceedingly tedious to 
rti.'id ; and even at the time of Klopstook'a greatest popularity this 
Ret-uiB to have been felt, for Lessing (his contemporary) obaerves, in 
ail epigram, that everybody praises Klopstock, but few read liim. His 
i)doB are valued by his own couutiyuieu more than his epic, and some 
jire truly sublime ; but the construction of the lauguago is so singular, 
and the connection of the thoughts so often uon-appareut, that these 
odes are reckoned among the most difhcult in the language. 

• KMKTY, GENERAL QKORGE, was born iu 1810 at a village in 
tJuiuoror county, Hungary, where his father was a protestaiit clergy- 
man. Ho was intended fur a learned prufussion, and studied at the 
prutestaiit college at Epories, and afterwards at the protestant lyceum 
at rresburg. Having by u mistake been disappointed in receiving a 
ijermnu scliolarship, to which ho was fui titled, he went to Vienna, ami 
I'Utercd the army as a soldier. He had become a commission* d othcor 
iu the Austrian army when tlie Hungarian war of iudependtuiee broke 
out. in 18*18. Ho then joined his country men, and dKtiuguished Jiiiu- 
by liis bravery and activity. After the surrender of the army by 
(jorgei, he escaped into Turkey, where he adopteil the Mussulman 
religion, entered the Turkish army, and received the name and title of 
Jrtiuail Ihisho. Ho was att.'iclicd to the army of Asia Minor, and he 
commanded the Turkish troops in Iho great buttle which Avas fought 
witli tin; Hussiaus in defence of Kars. 'J'Jio oonflJct lasted seven hours 
and fi lialf, during which General Kmoly w’ith the Turkish soldiers 
i'ongUt ivilli the must impetuous and deleriiiincd bravery, ami mate- 
rially con tri bull'd to Ibc repulse of the Uiissiaii army on that occasion. 

KNELLKU, 1.30DKUKV, was born in ItJlS. iu the city of Liibeck, 
and rec*ived his iirsti iiistruction in the art of painting in the school of 
licmhraiidt. He afterwards became a of Ferdinand llul. Having 
acquiriul snllieieut aiHjuaintunee with his j)rofes.sion to qualify him to 
travel with Uilvaiitag**, he went first to Home and afterwards to Venice, 
win re he }aiinted several juirtraits of noble families, and sonu! iiistori- 
(;id pictures, with such suceet'S as to gain him considerable ruputalinti, 
even in Italy, lioaving Venice, ho went to il:iiid>urg, where he mi^t 
with extraordinary eiicoiirageiinmt, and lastly came to Lomiozi. J icing 
)i;itrunlsed by the Duke of Moninoiitii, he w^as introduced to King 
Cliarh?s 11., whose portrait ho painted hcveral times. 'fhe d**atli of 
Sir rcli.T Lely leaving liim witliont a couqielitor, the remiiiuder of 
his Ul'u was a career of fame and fortuiiti. He had incessant employ- 
iiK'Hi, and was dinlitigui>hed by many [tublie marks of honour. He 
was state painter tn Charhrs 11., James II., William ILL, (Jn<*eii Anne, 
:ind George 1. The Kmperor Leopdhl iiiado him a Knight of tiie Homan 
Km] lire, tluj Grand Duke of 'J’uMjaiiy askiui for his portrait to place it 
in the Gallery at l'’lorcnce, and his works were celebrated l»y the first 
poets of his time. 

Kiieller had mr.e.h of the freedom of Vandyck, but less nature. ITis 
outline, is bidd, his uttiUides are easy and imt witliout dignity; his 
colouring is li\«‘ly, the air of his heads generally gnieeful, .and there is 
a pieusing sinqilicity in his portraits combined with a con.siderable 
degree of elegance. Hut there is sdso a monotony in the couuteuances 
and a want of sjdrit in hi.s figiiies. 'riiiis the beauties of the court of 
William 111., paiiiteil by order of the. (juecn, are very inferior and 
tame in coiiqiiiiison with Sir Tcter Lel>’s iM fiuties of the court of 
Ginu'lcs II. Jn the collection of the ^larijuis of Hute at Lntou Hon.se 
there is a portrait of Sir John Uobinson by Kneller, which, says 
Dr. Waageu, is far more oh^vated and free in the conception than 
usual, iiioie carefully finished, and so warm in the colouring that we 
recognise the scholar of llcmbrandt. Sir <iodfrey died iu JTii**, at tho 
age of seventy-eight. 

KNLRH, JtEV. WILLIAM, Haptist misHionary, was born at Ketter- 
ing iu NorthaniptouBliiro about the coinnieuccment of the present 
centur}'. In due time he was apprentice*! to a printer at Hristol, 
where bo early joined a Baptist church, lli.-: elder bruihor, Thomas, 
left Ihighitid in December 1822, to undertake the charge of a scliuol 
connected with <iue of the Bax^tist mission el lurches in Jamaica, where 
lie died in May 1824. The intelligence of his death bo excited the 
zeal of William Knibb, that be offered himself to go out to supply 
the place of his deceased brother; and, his offer being accejited, ho 
sailed with his wife iu Nuvemlier 1824. Towards tho cloHe of 182fi 
he removed, iu consequonce of delicate health, from Kingston to the 
north-western part of tho islLind, where he took charge of tho Jiidgo- 
laud misaiou, in connection with »Savaniia-la-.Mar; and .<iubHcqucntly 
became pastor of the inis.sion ehnreh at Falmoutli. Ehortly after Mr. 
Kuibb's BOttlemcut at Falmouth he was brought into painful notoriety 
in consequeuco of tho breaking out of an alarming spirit of insurrec- 
tion among the slave population. A notion had by Home means been 
widely circulated among the negroes to the effect that the king of 
Lhigland liud determined to omancipatc them frtjm slavery, and that 
the Mreo papt*r,' as thoy termed tho supposed authority for their 
Uberation, had been aetiutlly scut to the West Indies, but haul boon 


BuppresBcd or held book throiigli the influence of the shweowners ; 
and, in oonsequence of this belief, the slaves upon several estates in 
Jamaica avowed, towards tho hitter end of December 1S31, their deter- 
mination to do no work after Ohri'ttmiis. When tho niisdoiiuries 
became acquainted with this state of things, thoy endoavoui*od to 
remove the erroneous impressiou from tho iiiiuds of such of the 
negroes as were under their influence, and were so active iu their 
metuures as to lead to a report among the disiiQiicteil slaves that the 
white people had bribcul Mr, lUyth (a Pi*eHbytorian uiisaioiiory) and 
Mr. Kuibb to withhold their freedom. Insurrectionary movetneute 
were, in spite of all the efforts of the missionaries, actually common oed 
by the negroes, although tho interposition of Mr. Kuibh, who possessed 
great influence over the slaves, prevented tht*ir rising upon many estates. 
Notwithstanding this fact both he and in.s brother inissionarieH wero 
rogai-ded with great jealousy by the planters, overseera, and others in 
the slave bolding interest, whose enmity had betai e.\( itud by their 
cflbrts for arnelionitiug the condition of the ni*groes, and by the part 
they had taken in exposing many caa.*8 of grosa eruelty and oppression. 
Un tho 1st of January 1832 Mr. Knibb was compelliMl, without regard 
to his sacred ofllce. to join tho militia, and while on survice he was 
treated with marked indignity. Having, a few days later, momo- 
rialised tho governor for exemption from military service, lie was 
arrested, iiiid debarred from aii}' coiiiiniinii'ntioii with his family, u]»on 
tin: plea of alarming iiitelligenco by which, it was protendeil, the mis- 
sionaries wore implicated iu tlio rchelliou. 1 le was released in l«'obruury, 
no evidence being obtained to support a criminal pro.secutiou ; but in 
March fresh Htiqis were taken to bring him to trial, thougli on the day 
appointed for trial tho jiroceedings Averu abandoned npoij tlio appeai*- 
aiice of about three hundred witnesses who camo forward, upon a few 
hmirs notice, in his tltdViico. 

During the e. 0 iitiuuaijcc of disliirbance.*! in the island Mr. Knilib'.s 
cha]»el and mDsion premise's at Fuliiioiitli Avere ra/ed to 1hf‘ ground by 
tho men of Iho St. Ann's regiment, who had iiHi dtliiMn n.s barracks 
for a time ; and as similar outrages had been coniinitted on other 
iiiis.sion:iry station.^, it was di^termined thiil Mr. Knibb, aecoiiipanied 
by Mr. lUirehell. Hhould visit Kiighiuil to explain the cireiiniHtanees of 
the missiun. They acemvlingly reaelieil l‘‘.uglanil in the beginning of 
Juno. Down to that time the Baptist M i:-Mii*n:try Society had care- 
fully avoided taking any part in ilie question of omanciputioii, regard- 
ing it as one of tlie political questions on which it was de.^irable to 
observe a rigid neutrality. Mr. Knibb was acttordingly cautioned not 
to commit tlie Booittty by Ids proceedings; but, Avtiriiieil with oiitlin- 
Hiii'^tn oxeited to the highest pitch by bis personal knowlodgi* of the 
horrors of tin? systiun, he b*)l»lly di'clare.d that lint soelety’h inisHioiiary 
ntaiioUR in Jamaica could no longer c‘xi.-t Avithout the emtire and 
imiiicdi.'ibi abolition of slavery ; and, feeling that tlio time for neu- 
trality was pa-^st d, he declared his detcnuinatiuii at the armiial meeting 
of the society on the 21st of Jnim, to avow tliis ut the rip,k of his 
connection with the society. Mr. Knibb carrie.*! tint meeting, and 
subsequently tlio feelings of the giifiiter part of the coiintiy with him, 
and his stirring ajtjieals had no unimportant share iu bringing about 
tlie Eiimiicipatioii Act of I M(3. 

Ju the; jiiituriin of IS'M Mr. Knibb rrtiinn'd to J;iinaie.*i, and in iho 
following ye.*ir the building of a now clnipel at i''almoiitii, and of a new 
Lancostoriaii schotd for cliildi'cii of .all cienomin.itions at I'relawni^y, 
W'liB comnicnced undiu* his Hiiperjijttaicleii<;o. 'J'lie sumo strong feeling 
Avhieh had led Mr. Knibb t(» tako so dettu-niiiied a {lart in pj'omotiug 
the abolition of slavery, iiiduetvj him now to e.\)>iiHe the failure of tliu 
ajipronticeshjp system ostabliKln-d l*y the Aet of 1 •'^33, as a menus of 
]»revoiithig the evils nniicipated i'roin sudden e.iuaiicipation. Hu 
showed that many of the worst features of shivery wore cmitiuuud 
uii'ler the guise of apprentioeship, and induced some planters to 
aiilici]iale the coursi; of law by immediate einaiicipatioii. After tho 
complete etiiancijiation of tho slaves or appreiitic -s, on the 1st of 
August 1838, Mr. Knibb purchased, by tho airl of EiigliHh frJi'iids, u 
tract of ground for tho purpose of I'liriiishing indopemh'nt residence 
and uccuputioii fur the liberated negrot s; and he erected a iiorinal 
school at tho villuge of Kettering in Trelawin y, for training native 
mid oilier school inDtre'-ses for both •lainaicM and Africa, in 1812, iu 
consequeiico of the prosperous htaie of tho mi.')Hi<iii fdiurchoM in 
Jamaica, it Ava;< d* terrninod by tho iiiis.-^ionari-s and c:oiign;gatiuiiB to 
Boparatc thenjBolvis fr<mi the Haptist Missionary Society, ;o far an any 
dopeudenc*; up*in the sociiity’.s funds AV.as c<iiieeriied ; and in tin; Biinio 
year Mr. Knibb visited England to promote the cstablislimcnt of a 
theological scniiii.iry in connection with the native mission to i\fricii, 
w'hich had been cuiiitiicnced about two years before through his 
exertions. In tho curly jiart of 184[> he again visited England, to 
obtain pecuniary aid for the negroes connected with iho Jkiptist 
churchii-H in Jamaica, and to expoue a new Bystom of taxation which 
bore upon the liberated negro labourers with extreme severity. Having 
succeeded in obtaining both sympathy an*l |>ociiniury assistimcc, ho 
returned to Jamaica in July 1S4.0, In thi: follow'ing NovemtMT he was 
seized with yellow fever, and died, aftm- an illness of only four days, 
on the 15th of that month, at the villuge of Kettering. 'J'hoiigli his 
fuuund took place on the following <luy, such wub the respect ciiter- 
taiiicd for his memory that not Icssh than eOnU per.-ious are uaid t<i hiive 
as.seuibled on the occasion. 

KNIGHT, lUCHAUD TAVNE, cldi-.t son of the Kcvereml 
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Thomas of Wormesley Grange, in the ^Jinty of Ilewford, 

was born in 1750. He wuh a weak and sickly child, and his father 
did not send him to school, or suffer him to learn either Greek or 
Latin nt home. Soon after his father’s death, which took place in 
17(14, he was si iit to a gramiiiar-Hchool in the neighbourhood, where 
he marie a rapi«l progress in the Latin language. After leaving 
school he did not go to a university, but at the age of eighteen he 
coinmeucorl the study of Greek, which he pursued with great diligence, 
and which became one of the chief OGCU]mtioiiH of his life. Shr>rtly 
afterwards he visited Italy, principally on account of his health ; and 
there he seems to have formed the taste for the fine arts, and espo- 
ciully for the productions of the Greek sculptors, which was his most 
proiniiieiit characteristic. Kubsoquenily to his father’s death he 
iuhcritftd the largo estate of Downton, near Ludlow, from his grand- 
father, on which, lifter his return from Italy, he built a mansion, and 
he devoted much time to improving and oriianientiiig his grounds, in 
1780 he was elected to serve in )inrliament for the borough of Leo- 
minster, ami in the following jiarliiiuiont of 1784, for the borough of 
Ludlow, for which he continued tf) sit until the year 180(), when he 
retired from parliiiineiit. AVhilc a ineniher of the lltiuse of CummoiiH 
he acted with Mr. Fox, but he never took any part in delmte, nor did 
he ever interest himself about jioliticH. Ju 1814 he was afipoitited 
a trustee of the J^ritisii iVluHeiiiJ], as the roprosentativo of the Towiiley 
family. 

JCiirly in his life he commenced the formation of a collection of 
antiques anrl other works of art, to which his large fortune enabled 
him to make coiistaiii uikiilioiiK. Jt consisted principally of ancient 
bronzes and (ireek coins; and it was preserved in his Luiidoii house 
ill tSoliii Square, which contained u large looiii iitb^d up for the pur- 
pose, iJe biMjiieathed his collection (the value of which was estimated 
nt 50,000/.) to the ilritish Mu.'^eum. He had originally intended to 
bequeath it to the |{oyfll Acudemy. The hill legalising the acceptance 
of this cullectiuii by the trustees of tlie Rrltisli Museum received the 
royal assent on the 17th of Jiiiie 1824. Mr. Knight died in his house 
ill Loiidou, on the 21th of April 1824, and lie was buried at AVtiriuehley 
church, ill llerefonlshire. 

Mr. l^iyiic Knight began at an early age to ndmini the remniiis of 
(ireeiau art. and hence in his sludir's of Greek literature Ins attcutiou 
wiiH xiininly directed to those subjects wliicli illustrate (« reck sculptures 
and coins, iiatiufly, mythology and the archaic Greek language. Accord- 
ingly liis first work was ‘An Account of the Keuiiiius of the Worahip of 
rriapUK lately existing at Iseniia, in the Kingdom of Naples ; to which 
is added a DiseoiirHe on the Woiship of Prinpiis, and its connexion 
with Uu* Mystic 'J'li(?ology of the Aiicleiits,' 4 to, 178(5. (hiHlribuied 
by the Dilettanti Society.) This illiistralioii of the obscene worship 
of rriiipiiK was Hevt3rely cetisurerl by the author of the * I'lirsuits of 
Literature ;* but altliougli it may be doubted whetlicr the subject was 
worthy of investigation, it is ctu’tain that Mr, Knight hnd no other 
object ill view than the purely pcieiitific one of eliicid:itiiig an obscure 
purl of the (ireek theology. 11 is next production was ‘ An Aualyticul 
Essay on tlie (irrek AlpluiViel,’ 4to, Iioiidon, 171*1. ’I'liis work, which 
was reviewed by rorsmi in the ‘ Monthly Review ’ for 171*4 (see his 
article reprinted in l^orsouR ‘ 'J'racis,’ p. 108, 'MustMim ('riticuin,' 
vol. i., p. 481*), was chielly remarkable for an exposure of the forgiTy 
of certain Greek inscriptions which J*uiiriiiout professed to have found 
ill Laconia. These inscriptions had deceived the most eiuiiieiit 
scholars, uniong wiioiii it is sunicieiit to name Wiuckelmaiiii, A'illoisou, 
Vulckenarr, nudllcyiie; and their geuuiueuesH was first questioned 
by I’liyne Knight, who supjiorti'd his opinion witJi an eliibornto argu- 
ment : their spiiriousiic^s is now uiiiverciilly admitted. (See Ikicckh, 
•Gorp. Iiiscrip. Gruic.,* vol. i., ]ip. 01-104, whuBe dissertation has c<»m- 
pletel^* exhausted the subject.) Mr. Ivuight next atteinptid poetry, 
for wliich the character of his uiiiid did not at all lit him. In 1794 he 
published thti * Liuidbcajie,' a didactic })ocmu, in llircte books, uddrcpsed 
to Uveclale JVice, JOsq. Q’liis jioein coutaius many precepts, marked 
by sound judgment and gooil taste, on the subject to w'hich it relates, 
but there is no hirgruess of view i>r dejith of thought; at the end 
are some hagaeiuii.-i remarks on tlio French revolution, the event of 
which was still iiudeftertiiiiied. Mr. Kiiiglit published three other 
metrical works at suhsequeiit periods of his lift*. I'lio iirr^t wa.s a 
didaeiic poem, in six hooks, entitled ‘ The IVogress of < 'ivil JSiicitsty,’ 
4to, i^ondon, 171*0, now only known by the witty parody in the 

* Aiitijaeobiii ' (supposed to have been written by Mr. Gaxiiiing). The 
secoud was * A Mtiiualy nil the Death of the Light Jlonour.ible J. 
Fox / 8vo, London, 1800 7. The third was entitled ‘ Alfred, a Ruiimuce 
in Rhyme,* 8vo, Loiidun, 1820. 

Ill 1805 l\lr. i'ayiio Knight published *An Analytical Enquiry into 
the Principles of Taste,* 8vo, Louiluti, which passed through several 
editions. This work is chiiracterised by aciiteueBS of though L, ami is 
the ouly produetioii of Mr. Knight’s which is interesting to the general 
reader, but it w*uiild now probably attract no notice if it wiTO pub- 
lished as an original work. It was reviewed with some severity iii the 

* Edinburgh Review* fur tT;iiiunr3', 1800. (Sec also some remarks on 

it in Mackiiitosh'a ‘Life,’ vol. i. p. fi71.) Mr. Knight afterwards eou- 
tributed to the * Kdiu burgh Review* (Nuiiihcr fur 1809) a 

oiitbpie of Falconer's ‘Strabo,’ a work published at the Clarendon 
Press, lu the following year Mr. Coplestuii, then a tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and aftorwuids liishop of Llaudail', published a defence 
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of the University of Oxford against the strictures of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ This defence related not only to Mr. Knight’s critique of 
Falconer’s * Strabo,’ but also to passages in other articles ascribed to 
Mr. Playfair and Mr. Sidney Smith. An article in reply, contributed 
by the three reviewers, aiipeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for April, 
1810: Mr. Knight's share of it extends from p. 169 to p 177. Mr.* 
CopleRtoTi afterwards rejoined, and the controyerRy with Mr. Kriiglu 
ended in a grammatical discussion totally foreign to the question at 
isHue. In 1809 w'cre published ‘Specimens of Ancient Sciilpturt', 
selected from different Collections of Great Britain, by the Society nj 
Dilettanti.* foL, and a B(*coT]d volume was publi»hed in 1835. I'his 
magnificent w'ork was chiefly due to Mr. Knight’s industry and taste ; 
the subjects wore chosen by him, and he wrote the prefaces and 
descriptions of the pdates. 

In 181 G Mr. Knight was examined by a select committee of the 
House of CumiiioiiH on the Elgin Marbles. The evidence wliich he 
gave iiftoii this occasion, while like all th:ii he publi^!hed fpiite devoid 
of any profundity, was not marked with his usual good taste as to 
the iiierits of the remains of Gniek art ; an examination of it, written 
in a hostile spirit, may bo seen in the ‘Quarterly Review,* vol. xiv., 
pp. 533-543. Mr. Knight distributed a short Answer to the ‘ f^uar- 
terly Review ’ among his literary friends iu explanation of the parts 
of his evidence which he coji.sidored had been misropreseiited. In 
182U Mr. Knight ] 111 blished an edition of the ‘ Iliad *aud ‘Odyssc'y.* 
with prolegotueuu. Ills object in this edition was to resLont thi^ 
text of Homer to its original state;. He rejected the Wolfiaii liypo 
thesis concerning the origin of tin; Homeric poems, and suppnsed 
the ‘Iliad' and ‘Odyssey* to have been ouch the w’ork of a singh- 
poet; the poet of tlie ‘ Od^’s^cy ' being jiostcrior to the ]>oul of llic 
‘ lliail.’ Tlie |irocoss by wliich he attempted to restore the text of 
these two poems to thoir original state was twofold ; 1, the remodellin.' 
of the; language, b^^ the iniroduciion of forms disused in later time.-, 
and of the ancient letter st^ded the ‘digamma;* 2, the rejeoLiou of 
verses interpolated by later rhapsodists and poets. It will be enough 
to say that the woi k is not now rogartlcd l>3* scholars us of any 
authority’. After Mr. Knight's rleath his catalogue of bis coins was 
published 1)3' the truHtcos of the BritLli MiiBOUin. Niimiiii Vetoivs,’ 
&c., 4 to, London, 183U). besides tho works above moiilioncd, Mr. 
Knight wrob; several iiupcrs in the ‘ (.‘lassioal iloitriial ’ ami tla* 

‘ Arcliicologhi ’ (sec vo!s. xv. xvii. 220, xLv. 309): the article on 
the works and life of Bariy, iu the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ for August 
l8l0, is also b3’ him. ’fu thi‘Se may be added a paper on tlie 
‘Homeric I’alace/ published after his death in the * 1‘hilologicaL 
Museum,* vol. il, pp. (>15>49. He likewise first ]iiiblished the cele- 
hrntcil ‘Klean liiMcriptioii,' concerning wlib li see Boeckh, * Corp. 
Iiiscript. Gr.,* No. 11. 

K.NlGirr, TH(.)MAS ANDREW, brother of the subject of lie 
preceding artitde, was born on tlio 10th of October 1758. 'J'he graiid- 
fatlier of tliose eminent inrii bad amassi'd a large fortune as an iroii- 
niusWr at a jicriocl long before steam iiiaeliiiiery W'as introduced in the 
smelting and iminnfacture of iron. When 3*ouijg, Thomas Iviiight*.-; 
education was so much neglected, that when, at tlie age of nine 
y<*ars, he ivas sent to scliool nt Liidkiw, he was scarcely able to do more 
thou read. But tho clays of his childhood had not been passi.-d with- 
out emp1o3'rijent. He had a great turn for the observation of natural 
])heuom» iia, and having been left to occupy himself iu tbc country iu 
what way he ])lcnsod, he had already formed a close ]>racticalaci|uaiat- 
ance with such )>lants and auiiiiuls as Herefordshire could fiii'iiisli. 
EvoiitLiu]]3' graduntcul at Lialiol CuUcge, Oxford, and subseciuently 
occupied hiiii.-clf with rcsearcJies into various points of vegetable and 
animal physiolog3'. One of the most remarkubio of his early investi- 
gations was contained iu a paper I'cad before the Royal Societ3’ in 1795, 
upon the iiiheritaiice of disease among fruit-trees, and upon the propa- 
gation of debility b3' grafting. The county of Hereford had long been 
celebrated for the jiruduce of its orchards, and the cider made therefrom 
was in high esteem ; but towards the latter part of tlie Inst century 
the trees of the most esteemed sorts became grailiially less productive, 
their vitality being ueiii'l3' exhausted. Still tho old pructiue of grafting 
young stocks with the debilihited shoots of these trees generally 
prevailed, till Mr. Knight, after a long course of interesting experi- 
moiits, satisfied himself that there is no renewal o( vitality^ by the 
process of grafting, but merely a continuation of decliuiug life, ami that 
3’oung griifttnl stocks soon bt'camo as much diseased as the ohl parent 
trees. He then commenced a course of cxpcrimeiitH by fertilUing tho 
blossoms of some hard3' crabs or apples with the pollen taken from 
1 he flowei-s of the most celebrated dessert and cider fruits, and sowing 
tho seeds thus artificially imi>regnatcd. From that time Mr. Knight 
was looked up to iu this country as a vegetable physiologist of a high 
order; a character which he ahl3* sustained b3'' various experimental 
resvurchi\s into vegetable fecundation, the ascent and dcEceiit of sap 
in trees, the jihonomemi of germiuatioii, the influence of light upon 
leaves, and a variety of similar subjects. In 1797 he published a small 
work called * A TreatiHo on the Culture of the Ajiplc and l‘eur, and ou 
the Manufacture of Cider and Perry;’ in whicli lio recommends raising 
ut-w kinds from sec;d, and suiting the sorts produced to the peculiarities 
of soil uud cliniatc, which iirt* found to have so great an iufiueuce ou 
the quality of cider. Mr. Knight did nut confine his experiments to 
the Improvement of tho apple 0013", hut he raised many pears most 
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'valuable for the t^easert, nud so hardy no not to require the warmth 
and shelter of walls, and consequently capable of boing cultivated V»y 
rvery fai’mer and cottager in the country. ITis seedling pluniP, straw- 
berries, nectarines, and potatoes are nisei of groat value, and an 
important addition to the luxuries nud necessaries of life. 

Tlic great object of this distinguished man seems to have been in 
all c.l^:cs utility. Tt was eliirfly to <|ue»^tions which be thought likely 
to K'ad to important jiractical rcsidts tliat his attention was directed; 
and the? numiToUrf papers communicated by him to the * Transactions’ 
of the Horticultural Society, in the chair of which he succeeded his 
iri' nd Sir Jo!'e]»h llniiks, have all this distinguishing feature. No one 
ulio has traced the jirogresa of horticultural skill for the hist half 
ct ulury, can be ignorant thut it is veiy largely, if not mainly due to 
the writings and practice of Mr. Knight : he* was probably the lie-jt 
]»ractical gar<h?iior of his da}’. It is Imwevcr not a little iviiiarkable 
tliat with so very oxteiiBivc a knowledge of the facts of vegetable 
jiliysioh'gy, he should have been so iinfortiiuate as ho certainly 
was in mnny of his explanations of them. This arose no doubt fruiii 
Ills unaequaintanco ivith vegetable aniitoniy, afid coiisequently with 
the minutes ineuns by uhich Nature brings about 1ji r r«'siilt.«< in 
orgaTiiscd matter. ^Ir. Jvnight was ah-o a close r»bservcr of Hus habits 
of animals, and one of bis last comniunicatiuu.s to the Iloyal Society 
was on the subject of aniiiial instinct. He died in London on the 
mil of May in the {eightieth year of his age. 

KXHIH'I'ON, HKN ItV, an Kiiglish historian of the close of the 
1 lih and beginning of tlio loth century, was ii canon-reudar of 
Leicester Abbey. 'Phe time neither of his liirth nor dnatli is known. 
His ■ C’oinpiliitio do Kventibu.s Anglisc, ii tempore Uogis Kdgavi usque 
mortem Kegis Uicardi Seciindi/ was publislmd hy Twysdeii in the 
Mfeceni Seriptores,* fob, London, eol.s. 2311-27-lL (Soldeii’s 

iiotii-e of hiTii, prefixed to the />ra’/a #Vf.T/y7om, pp. 4(i, 47; Taimor, 
/?//>/. /irif. //r/;, ]i. 

JvNOIiLEK, MAlfTTN VON, a di.-tiiigniNhed ( lonnaii painter of tiie 
18tli »‘cntiiry, was horn in tlio village of Steiiiach, in the Tyrol, in 172o, 
His iatlicr :Lp]u?arH to have been a poor ]miiitei' of some sort, and he 
intended his son to fttllow his own pursuit. He was however in such 
circiunstatiCHH as to make, it necessary for his son to porform tin* nifuiial 
work of the house, whieh Martin appears to have found partieuiarly 
dist.'iHteful. The Vioy accordingly run away from hi.s home, and found 
shelter in the house of Hofkamuienatli von Horuiayr at Innsbruck, 
who, when hti had hoard the boy’s story, let liis f ither know of his .safety, 
and ]>lae(!<l iiirii wit.b a painti r of the name of I'tigel, wlio tiius became 
.Knolicr’s first master, llioiigli he ean have had hut the tdiglitest iiillii- 
t nee upon Idin, if any at all. Martin’s father however required his 
Si luV: service.^ in every way, and he was forced to return hoine, where 
lie divided lii.s time hetwe(?ii the pursuit <d' his art, in .as'-istiiig Ids 
father, and in tlie perfornia:ie<t of menial dome -tie ollices. Such was 
the state of iiflairs wlieii circuiiistauces biMUght the painter r.aul 
Trngor, on his return to V’^ieima, to the village of Sti*i|^tieh, where he 
saw find admired some i»f tlie e\ti*aoni inary pi'oihictiun.s of Knollcr, 
then twriity Ycira of .age. 'J'rnger perci*ive<i tiu* ladV .ability, and 
offered to lake him with him to Viiniiia. ^’oHlU]J Knoller went with 
hi." ]iatroii, and in i-ighl M ars from that time he had not a superior of 
Ids ovvm age in tin? Austrian ilomiiii'»n«. Alrenly, in fheyi-ars l7•.l^-.‘iM, 
he assi-'-ted Troger in the frescoes of tlie catin dral clmrcli <^f l»ri.\f»n ; 
and in 17o3 he ohtaiiie I the great prize i»f the Austrian Ac elciny for 
historic.-il ])aiiitiiig. In 17o3 Knollfi* returned bi the 'J yrol, an«! in 
the hdlowiiig year pniiitivl in fn*.«co tlie elturcii of Anras.s so inneli in 
the iiiaziTier of Troger that it niight p:is.^ for I lie work of that ;n:l^te^. 
TrojiM-, thoiigii correct, vva.'^ cramped and formal in do"ign .'md sharfi 
ill hi-', oil! line.'. In IVoo Kiiollor visited Home, ami greatly improved 
Id.-i styh* daring the three years he sjh nt in that city, I'Vom Itoim* he 
was invited to Naples by Count I’irniian, the Au.'-trian aTnba-«.**ador at 
Naples, who employed him much in that city, and in tlu^ decoration 
of ills {.alaec at Milan. Knoller vi.ulcd Uoine several times sub; c- 
quei’.tly, and coiitriict- d a cIopo frieiidsJdp with NVinck**linaim ami 
with Meiigs. In 17<il he finisiied one of his principal works, the 
fresci.ie.s of the eliiircii of Voldera near Hall, in tlic 'I'yrol, eon.-i.-itiiig of 
passagi'.s from the life of tSaii C’arlo Jiorroiiieo. Tii 17n'.o he n'turm d 
to Milan to Ids former patron, Count I’innian, wlio-o esteem and 
patronage induced Knoller to make .Milan Id.s lieiad-quarter.s ; and ho 
there married in 1707 the daughter of a merchant, by wJioin he iiad 
nine children. 

Knoller jiainted many works in Milan in oil uTid in fresco, tlw! be.=»t 
of which is a ceiling in the palace of the Prince P>elgi>iio.so, rejireseiiiing 
the npollic-o.si.s of one of lii.s auce.-^tors. The palace of the Count Firinian 
was ricli in Knoller s work.s. liis principal < German works are the 
frescoes of the convent-church of Ettal in the Lavariun Alp.s; and tho 
seven cupolas of tho cliiirch of Neivsheim in Wurteiiiberg, painted in 
1770-75, for which he recoived 22.0(»0 florin.s. JIo ])aiiiled a large 
fresco, 110 hy 33 feet, in tin* towii-liall at Muidch, reprcHentiug the 
Ascension of the Virgin ; and there are alt.nr-picces hy him in Kereral 
churches in the south of Ikivaria. He wa.s much engaged also at 
Vienna, but chiefly in ]airtrait-|iainting : ho was there, ennobled, with 
the title of ‘ von,' by Maria Theresa. There are many of Id.s works in 
the Tyrol, at Innsbruck, Butzeu, and other places, iiie church of Ids 
native place, Sleiuach, posHCBse.s three altar-pieces hy Knoller. He 
died ill 1804. 
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Knoller was gay in colouring, ninl correct and vigorous in design, 
and his work.s ni*e chiefly characlcrisod for their physical qualities — 
driunatic and cIL'ctivo conip.i-dtion, strung i.*xprc.^siun, and vi 'itroua 
atul unconmiDii attitude.^. His sphere was almost exclusively the 
practical part nf aTt; the true historical and lesthetioal ho hardly 

painters, 

und 


ajiproached, but this inieht bo said of many more eminent pain 
*"*^*1«*' 'vas publishtvl in the ‘IJeitriigo zui* Go.^chiohto 
Statistik von Tyrol.’ for 

* LLS, ,1 AMKS SIIKll THAN, dramatist, was bom in 17S4 

at Cork m Irehnal, where his father, James Kiiowlo.s, was a teacher of 
elocution. In 1(U2 .bimos Knowles rcinovcd Kvith lii.'i family to 
J^oiidon. Sheridan Knowle.s*B first attempt to construct a play wa.s 
made at the. age of twelve yeai's for a eninpany of bovs. At foiirtoon 
he wrote an opera called ‘ The Clnwalier ile « frillon * and ‘The Welsh 
ilarjuT,* a halhid. Thi*se were folhiwed by a tragedy eiiti Hod ‘The 
Spanii^h Story, and by ‘ Jler.silia,* a drama. Nom*. of tlicse dramatic 
works have heeii pio.served. About tliis time he was iiitrodueiid to 
Hazlitt, who treated him with much kiiidiies-s, aStsistotl him in his 
ilr.imatic stu 4 ^it s, and heeaiue, Knowles exi»iVrt«i‘M it. Ids ‘ iu<'iiial 
father.’ About I71».S Slicridau KnowJo.'i removed to Dublin, where he 
resided with some relative.!, and liavitig re.solved to make trial of tlio 
stagi’i aH .‘I pnifeasiou. came out .at the ( Iruw-Stre.*t Theatre, but. was 
not favoiir.il'ly received. Hi^ afti^rwards joined a iheatrical company 
at Waterford, in whieii he became an actor and siugRr. In the winter 
of Lsuu Kdmniiil Kean became an aotor in this company, ami Knowle.^ 
wrote a play in blank vore eilled ‘ iie.i, or the (liji.soy,’ iii which Kcau 
played the principal c^hani -^t r with great kuccc.'S. Tliis play has not 
been pro.-jerved, but P.arry Cornwall, in Ids * Life of Kilmiin I Iveim/ 
has given extracts friuii it. While at Waterford, Sheridan Knowles 
)tiihli.she.i hy su1>.scription a .small volume of jiiietical ‘ fugitive Pioeo.'*.' 
He afterwards rmnoved to Pielfaat, where he hecame a ieaelier of 
elocution, and prodncc 1 with bucccss at ilie HclCa.st Theatre a iday 
crdled * Mrian Horoilmie.* This waa followed hy Ids tragedy of * (’aiiid 
Graccliu.s,* whieh wa.s pcrl'ormed l*\djriiarv 13th LSI 5 at tlio N;irne 
iheatr».f with very gnsit hu' cc;?!. His nexi. tragedy, ‘ V’irgiidiH,’ was 
brought out at the * Jhi.‘<gow 'I'liiMtrc, where it was played llftecii nighl-s. 
It waa pcHoriiii'd in London at (Wmit Garden Theatre in ls2U, and 
establidied his re;iulatioii ha a dramatic, writer. ‘ CJ.iiii.s Graci'liii.s ’ wii.h 
performed at Drury Lane 3’hc.:ihv in l-sH, ami ‘ William at the 

same theatre in l>2r>. In these thrc'c tragedies Macready acted 
Virginias, Cains Graee.liMS, and VVilliain Tell. ‘The lleggars Ihuiglitcr 
of llethna! Green* (182"') was altereil ami brought out at the Vietoria 
'rinatre in 1.S3I, Slieriilan Kiiowle.i liim.self pliiyiug Lonl Wilford. 
‘Alfred the Gr-*:it* wa.-i perlornu! I ct Drury Lane in J.S.SI, and ‘The 
Huiiehhack* at ( \)Vont < hirdeit in I ^33, the author taking tho eharacti'r 
of Master Walt»*r and MU-t I’.mny Keiu'ih! .1 iilia. * 'I’he Wife, a 'J'alc 
of .Mantua,’ w:h p!*rforiiiefl at Dovent G.irih‘ii in Ls33, with IviiowhM 
hiniHidf :iH .Lilian St.."Pii'rr *. In Is^il he i"‘viHited Id.H native city of 
L'tirk, and in p:iid a vi.it to the Dnit'sl Stat.-.i of Am erica, where 

he was received, ;u well as in Ireland, witli llaUoring demon d.ral inn.i of 
re-spcct. In iSmi ‘The Daughter’ was jierl'ornied at Drury Lane, and 
in i8:i7‘3’lie Iiove-Cha^e ’ at the llaymarket. Afterward.! came out 
‘ Womaii’n Wit,’ (Joveiit thirden, lS3s; ‘ 'i’hn Mai<l of .Mariemhn'pt,* 
Haymarke.t, 1 •'3'' ; * Love,* ( .'ovent Ihirih-n. IS3U; ‘thdiii of Pi'o id.i,’ 
Covenl < h-ti- h*n, D'fn; *nl,| M.ii I-:,' ( 'ovi-nt D'ard* ii, LSll; ‘ 'I’lio h*.iis(! 
of Arr.tgoii,’ 1 f.iymarkof, and ‘ 'riie .Si*eret.i ry,’ is 1.3. In I": (7 

he |•nhli:dle^l ‘ l''oi'i e 'CU''.' 3 vol-t. ^vo.. arid 'Gi orgo Lovfdl.' .3 vol :. 
13mo, two ijrjv*-!.s, wlii* h did not a id to iii.! nqiutation. In IsJJ) tho 
giivi rniiU'iit r**v.'aiiie.I hii ‘•.■•i vic.' ; to litej'atiii'e }>y a pcn.Mion of 
a year. Ho has .siiico jmbli -ln d ‘ 3’lie. iLoek of Ihiiiie, nr tho An li- 
llerc-.y,’ an 1 ‘The Id'd dioiioli.died hy it-i Own I'rlcKt,’ two work-i of 
coiitroveivial divinity. Ile ha-i al.so become a I’l'.qiti .t niiiiisti*r, and 
Hiweral of his senii''ii.s have hec?n priiit'Ml. lli^ ‘Dramatic Works* 
have heuii eollei-lu I and publDhed in .3 vols. small '<vo. 

KXdX, .L»IIN, ihn soil of oliHcuro pareiils, was horn in L50;V ; 
there is Fome doubt respecling his hirtlipla'-e, which was ppihahly iliu 
village of ( Jifl’onl in Ka ;t Lotiiian, although it has been aHscrtvcl that 
lie wa-H brim at 1 laddini'ton. Jli-i edncatitni was more, lihoral than was 
then nommon. In h\s youth iie v.;ei put to the grammar-H'jliool at 
ll.addiiigl.on, .aTid about L'*3i removed to tin; I juveivdty ol St. Anti rows, 
where the learning ]>rineipjilJy tanght wa.-i the jihilusiqihy ol Aristoth*, 
Bchola.'.tie theology, civil ami eaiioii law, and the J.atiii language; 
Greek and Hebrew were at tint time little umle.r.stood in Seotlund, 
and Knox ilid not acquire the knowledge of th-uii until Kuimiwhat 
later in lil? life. “A her he \va:i creattd Ma.sici' of Arts he laiiglit 
philoso|iIiy, mo :t p'. obably a.s an iiKsistant or private lecturer in the 
uiiiver.'^itv* and lii.'i ela.“s lieeamo celebrated.** fie was ordained u 
priest before he reached the ago fix'-d hy the (.'uiions uf tin: church, 
which mu-t have taken jihico previous to tlie year L'diO, at which 
time lie had iiUaiii-'<l his 25Hi year, tho canonical age fur receiving 
onliriation.” (.Mdhie.) IIh lirst in.strncti iii in theology was received 
from JuJiii Major, the profe-.sor ijf tlier»Iogy in the uiiiver ity, but the 
opinion.^ founded upon it wore not long retained ; tlio writiiig.-i^ of 
.lerome aii-l A.uga.5tiiie attiacted his attention, and the exaujiiiatioii 
of them 1-d to a compl iti? r.'volutiuri in hi.s acutinients. It was about 
the year 1535 tliat his .'^-cco'Hion frum Koinaii (’.•.tliolio doetriuea and 
di.Hcipiine coiumeiicod, but he ciid uut declare hitasoif a Protc.stuut 
until L’i P.i. 
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The Itofuriueil ilortriu^ m liftil airuJe consiilerable progresB m Scotland : 
bef*»rc thifl timn. Knox w.-w not tin: firat roforiiier, there wore many j 
perauiiH, ‘*carlH, Imroiis boneiit biirgosH -R, and craftsiiioiy* • 

who fili'oadj' j>r(ifij."'m?d tlio new creiid Ihoiigh they durat not avow it j | 
it waa to 11j»j avmv.'d, oxtenHioii, and eHtabliMhment ol’ the Kefurm'd j 
reli^fioii that Iiw /oal ami knowledge bo powerfully contributed. Jlia j 
ri^]:rrli 0 DM 0 ii of till! |ire valent corruptions Tiiarle him ri;L'arc1cd as u 
heretic ; for which reiison he could not safely remain in St. Andivw^, 
which was wholly in the power of Cardinal ileatou, a determined 
Hiipporter of the Cliurch of Uotiie, and he retired to the Routh of Scot- 
land, whore ho avowed his apostocy. He woh condemned oa a heretic, 
degraded from the pricRthood, and it is Baid by lleza that Heaton 
ciiijdoyod oBHnHsins to waylay him. He now fur a time frequented the 
preaching of the Uefornied teucherHi AVillianis and Wishart, who gav«j 
additional Hti*ongtli to opiuifinH already ]»reity iirudy rooted ; and 
liaving relinqniHlif^d all thouglitH of ofliidatiug in the Uomaii Catholic 
Church, ho became tutor t(» the sonfl of Hugh Douglas of IjJiiigiihIdrie, 
i\ gentleman of J’last Lothian, who had einbr.T,e(!d the Ueforined 
doctrines. After tlie murder of Cardinal Lealon, Knox frunovcnl with I 
his pupila from Lsuigniddrie to St. Audrew.s (iri47), where lie conducted j 
their education in lii^t accustomed tiianiicr, catechising and rtiading to , 
them ill tlie cduirch belonging to the city. 'J'here w»tc intiiiy hearers j 
of iheso insiruetions, who urged him and finally culled upon him to 
become a ]>uljlic ])reacher. Ditlidont and reluctant at lirst, ii)uin I 
con::iLdcriition he cuiiMctitcd to their requeHt. In liis preaching, far . 
more than ihi; I'cforiiied tcaelicrH wlxi hod preceded him, he struck at ' 
the very foundations of ]iopery, and challenged Ids oppoiioiitu to 
aigiiineiit, to bo clclivcred cither in writing or fnuii the pulpit, and so 
Hucessfid were Ids labours that many of the inhabitants were convcrtetl 
to Ids doctrinoB. 

JL was not long beforo an event took place by which his etforts 
received a temporary eliei k. Tlic iiitirder of Cardinal liisston had given 
great oiU nce. and created great exclieiiiciit through the kiiigdoiii. It 
was a st'Vere. blow to the Ihnnaii <'aLli(dic religion and the l‘Vfiieli 
interest in Scotlsnd, botli of which lie liad /.caiously supported, and 
veiigeiiiico was Inuilly railed for upon the ronspiratnrs by whom be 
had been munlered. '1 le se eonspiraturs had forlitied St. Andrews, and 
till) art of uttiieking fortified pbices was then so iiiquTtVotly uiider.^Htood 
in Scotland that for live months tlu'y resiHte<l tlio eilbits of A nan, Uie 
llegenl. J*Vom their long wars iu Italy and (lenuuny, the h'reiieh had 
bucoiiie as experienced in the coiidiu't of siegoH as the Scotch were 
ignorant. The Kreiich were allies of Scotland ; to France tlicridbre 
Arran Hcnt for assbiance. About the end of June lo J? a I'Veiich fleet, 
with a considerable body of land foree.s, ap])efired before the town. 
'J'lie garrison ca]>itulated, and Knox, among many other.s, was taken 
pripotier, and conveyed to Uoueii, where he. w’as confined on board the 
galleys. After nineteen niontlm* ehipe iiiqu'isnniucnt be was liberuletl, 
with his health greatly injured by tbe rigour wdth wbich lie had beeu 
treatoil (1.04 J>). 

Knox iu»w repaired to Ktiglaiid, and tlioiigli lie had nevci* voceived 
ordination as a I’rotestaiii, t'raiiiner did n<>t hesitate to send him from 
London i(» preach in .Herwiek. lii In-rwick and the North of 
Kiiglaiid he followed his arduous uiulcriakiiig of conversion iiiilil iOoJ, 
W'lieii lie was made one of Jviiig Ldwartl's chaplains, with a salary of 
4(1/. a year. Wliile his friends in the Kiiglish adiniiiistratioii oil'ered 
him further preferiiient, whicli lie declined, liis enemies brought 
clmrges aj’ainst him before tbe council, of whicli Iu* was F<»on after 
wardH a(*quitted. He was in London at the time of King Kdward’.s 
death, but thouuht it prudent to lly the kingdom a.s booh as Mary'.s 
poliiy towarda the I'rotestants beeaine a]i)):ircnt. In .lanuary lof»f, 
lie lauded at Die]>pc ; from Diiqqie he went to Ceneva; ami from 
(Jeiit'Va to Frankfurt, where Calvin requested liini to take charge of a 
rnngr«*gation of Kiiglish refugees. In consequence of some disputes 
he returned from hinnkfurt to (jciieva, and, after a few^ months’ 
rcHidence there, to Scotland, wlierc lie again /.ealously ]i]'oniulgateil 
his doctrines. The Kugiisli congregation at Ceiieva having .'ijipointed 
him their prcacLor, he thought right to make another journey to the 
Cutitiucut (Ihhdb which he quitted finally in ioo*.'. Ituriiig theso 
the quietest years of his life lio published * ’J'he First risu^t of the 
Tniiiipet against tlie monstrous Kegimeut (»f AVonieii,' in wiiieh ho 
velieiuoiiily attacked the udmi.«ii*ioij of females to the governmnit of 
nations. Its first sentence runs thus: '‘To promote a woman to bear 
rule, Huperiority, dominion, or empire, above any ruuliii. nation, or 
city, is repugnant to nature, coutiiuiely to liud, a thing njo.^t 
trarioiifl to his revealed will and approved ordinance, and finally It is 
tho subversion of all equity and justice.'’ This iullammatory compo- 
sition, as might have beeu expected, excited fresh hostility against its 
author. At tlio time of its publiciilion both I'higlaud and Scotliuid 
were governed hy feniaha; Mary of (hiiso, tlie queen-dowager of 
Scotland, was likewise regent of that kingilotn, while the I'rinccss 
lilary was heiress of its thixme : and iu England Mary was queen, and 
her sister Elizabeth tlie next in siieo'ssioii to the crown. Jt liardly 
ndiiiits of wonder then that when, in Knox was desirous of retiiru- 
iug to England, ljueen ElizabethV minibters would not permit him 
to do so, and he was compelled to laud at l^eith. 

The Protestunts iu Scotland were by this time nearly equal to the 
Homan Catholicii, both in power and in number ; but their couditiuu 
had lately been changed somewhat for tho vrorsc. The' quecu-regeut 


who from motives of policy had found it doRirablo to conciliate and 
unphold them, from similar niotives had become thoir opponent and 
oppressor ; and many of the x^roacliers of the ‘ (yougregatiou ’ (tlio 
name l»y whicli tho body of Protestants was then called) were 
summoned for varioug causes to take their trial. It was on a day imt 
long previous to these trials that Knox returned to his country to 
resume tho labours of his ministry ; hearing of tho^ condition of hia 
uHsociates, “he hurried iustantly ” (says Robertson, i. 37f)) “to Perth, 
to share with his brethren in the common danger, or to assist them 
in tho common cause. While their minds were in that ferment which 
the queen’s perfidiousness** [she had broken a promise to stop the 
trial], “ and their own danger occasioned, he mounted the pulpit, and, 
by a vehement harangue, against idolatry, inflamed tlie multitude with 
the utmo.gt rage." d’he IndiHcrotion of a priest, who, immediately after 
Knox's sermon, was preparing to celebrate mass, caused a violent tumnlL 
I’he churches in the city were broken open, altars were overturned, 
pictures defaced, images dcstroy’^ed, and the monasteries lovoilod with 
the ground. The insurrection, which was not the eilcct of any concert 
or previous deliberation, was censured by the Reformed preacli(.'r.s ; and 
it aflixcH no blame to the character of Knox. Tho <iuecu-rogent sent 
troops to quell this rebellion ; ti'oo]»s were also raised by the Pro- 
tc.-^tant-i, but a treaty was c-ntiTcd itilo before any blood was shed. 

Tho ]irotiiotion of the lleforTnatiuii in his own country was now 
Knox’s sole object : he was reinsbitcd in his ]mlpit at St. Andrews, 
and ]»reached there iu his usual rough, veheiiieut, zealous, and ]io\ver- 
ful manner, until the Lords of the Congregatiou took possession of 
I'ldiiiburgh, where ho was immediately chosen minister. ITis effortg 
gave great olftmee and alarm to the Roman Catholic clergy, especially 
during a circuit that he made of Scolhuid. Armies were maintained 
and Hi nt into the field by both parties, for tniati(?s were no sooner 
inailo than they were violated ; French troops again came to succour 
the Itoman Catholir clergy ; and to oi)i»o.sc them Knox entered into 
correspondence with ('ecil, and obtained for Lis party the H.s.'.istaiicii 
of some forces from England. The ‘ I'ougregation ’ however had many 
difliniltu^s and disasters to struggle with. A iijes.senger whom tin y 
had RPiitto riHieivc a reinitt:incc of money from the English was iiiler- 
cepted and rilled; their Boldiers mutinied for w’liiit of pay; their 
numbers decn a ed, and their arms were iinsnceessful, ruder these 
eircuiiistaiices it reqiiiivd all tlie zeal and the courage of Knox to 
siistaiu the auimiition of his dispirited colleagues; his addresseH from 
the pulpit were continual and jierseveriug. As the treaty by which 
the civil w*ar was concluded made no settiomeut in religion, the 
reforniers found iir» fresli olmtacle to the coiitiniianco of their eflbi*tH ; 
and Knox resumed Ids oflice of uiiulster in Edinburgh. In tlds ycMir 
(15<»())ihe quee»i-regeiit died, and in ilie following (iueeii Mary took 
posHCHsioii of tlic throne of Scotland; her religious opinions 'were 
Koinaii t.'atliolic, but she employed Pi'uie.siaut counsellors. The 
jireuehiiig of Knox and his tleiiiiiieiations of her religioiLs jiractico 
attract e<l her ifttention. At dilfureiit times he had interviews with 
her (which at first gave rise l.o much speculation), but iieitlier her 
ai-tifices produccil much etl'ect, nor hia arguiiieiitH; so stern was he, 
;ind so roiigli in ids rebukes, that be once drove her into tears. At 
hi:r liistigiLtiozi Knox was accused of trcHSuii, and Wiui tried, but tho 
whole coiiveiitioii of counsellors, i^xcepting the ixuinediate dopendiiiiLs 
of the court, pronounced that he Lad not been guilty of any breach 
of the laws (loG3). 

Knox continued his exertions, with difllcultics of different kinds 
constantly besetting him. At one liiiio ho w'as prohibited from prcacli- 
iiig, at another he was refused entrance into Edinburgh after a tom- 
puiiity absence, but on the whole his influence was little impaired, and 
liis opposition to I’opery kuccessful. His health however 'was affected 
by continual exertion; iu 1.070 he was struck with apoplexy, from 
which he so far reeovered as to renew his labours for more than a 
year; but in 1.072 Lis exhausted constitution gave way, and he died 
on the 21th of November, lie was buried iu Ediubiirgb| in the church 
then culled St. (.liles’s, now the Old Church. 

Knox was twice niarried ; fiivt in ITirdl, to Marjory, daughter of Sir 
Rubcrl Row'cs; aftcrw'ards, iu la(>l, to Margaret Stewart, daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree; he hud sons only by his firist marriage; they all died 
without issue. He liad three daughters by bis second wife; the 
youngost, !Mr.s. 'Welch, appears to liavo been a remarkable person. 

Tlic doctrines of Knox were those of the English reformers, impreg- 
nated to a cousiderablo extent with Calvinism. His opinioua n^Hpuctil 1 g 
the sacraiiiL'iits coiuciilcd with tlioso of tho English rrotestauts : he 
pri'uched that all saorifiooB 'which men offorod for sin wtre blasphem- 
ous : that it was inciimbont to make an open profession of the doctrine 
of l^liri.'.t, aiul to avoid idolatr}^ superstition, and evciy way of worship 
unauthorised by the iScriptures ; he was altogether opposed to Epis- 
co]*aey. His views w'cre more austere than those promulgated in 
Lii^:land ; and there can be little doubt that the present greater severity 
of tlie Scotch Tresby tei iaus, compared with that of the English Pro- 
testants, is greatly attributable to this reformer. 

The opposition of Knox as well to Episcopacy m to Papacy has 
caused ids reputation to be severely dealt with by many writers of 
coutnuy opinions on thfrse points. A most elaborate character of him 
has been drawn at some length by Dr. M'Crie, iu his ' Life of Slnoj^’ 
iuid though it may perhaps be 'Well to inform the reader that Dr. M'Crie 
tvas a rigid I’resbyteriani we think it on the whole a just representation. 
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■\Vc Kubjoip a brief Bumxnary of it: Knox posseBPecl strong talents; 
was inquisitive, ardent, acute, vigorous, and bold in his conceptions. 
H« was a stranger to none of the branches of IcMirnin^ cultivated in 
that age bj persons of his profession, and he felt an irresistible desin* 
to impart his knowledge to others. Intrepidity, independence, and 
elevation of mind, indefatigable activity, and coTistaucy which no dis- 
appointments could shake, emiiieutly qualified him for the post which 
hi* occupied. In private life he was loved and revered by his friends 
and domestics : when free from depression of spirits, the result of ill 
health, he was accuRtunied to unbend his mind, and was ofUni witty 
and humorous. Most of his faults may bo traced to \iU natural teiii- 
porainent and the character of the ago and country in which he lived. 
jIjs ]>as8ion8 were strong, and as he felt he exprestiod hiinself without 
reserve or disguise. Ilis zeal made liiui intemperate ; ho was obstinate, 
austere, stem, and vehement. These defects, whicli would liave been 
inexcusable in most other persons, may be more easily forgiven in 
him. for they were among the most pucccssful weapons in his 
warfare. 

KNoX, REV, VICKiSTMT’^S, D.I)., was bom at Newington Green, 
Middlesex, December 8, ]7;»2. llis father was the Rev. Vicesiiu'.is 
Kiiux, Fellow' of St. Joiiu's Collt;ge, Oxford, and lo ad master 

of Merchant ToylorH* School, London. Vicesiiikus Knox, the son, was 
also educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, where be }>ursiied his 
flai-^sicid studies with gre:it diligence, and became very skilful in Latin 
eom}>osition. Having takon his degree of JkA., and been elected to a 
j'VlloWsbip, be left ilio university, and in 1778 was elected master of 
Tunbridge School, Kent, lie him rried about tlie time of his settling 
at ’J'unbridgo, stud his wife died in leaving two sons and a 

daughter. A short tirnii after his iiiarriage he received thl^ tlegree «.f 
D.I*. by diploma from tin? Dnivorsity of I’liiJadelplihu After having 
been master of Tuii bridge* School t.'iirty-tliree years he. retired, anil 
was succeeded by his eldest son. lie rector of Rntmvell :in<l 

i^Minsden (.'rays in l^saex, ami minister of tiie chii[ii*lry of Sliijibourne 
ill Kent, lie performed the dntica of a parish priest nearly forty 
y ears w'itli great regularity, in the hitler j>art of his life he re.^idtMl 
in London, lie was much admired iw ii preaeluT, and fre>jueiiily g-ive 
liio aid in liolialf of public charities by delivering a sermon, lie died 
while r>n a visit to his son at Tunbridge, September 0, 1S21, 

1 )r. Kiio.v's clih'.f works were 1, ‘ K'Siiys, M<»ral and Jdtcrfiry,’ 12nio, 
1777, whicli came out anoiiymously, an<J met with so mucli succcb-* 
tJiat ho republislied them in 1778, with aihlitiunal essays, in 2 vols. 
i'Jmo -many additions have been since published ; 2, 'Libcj-nl Educa- 
tion, ora rracticMl 'Tivatiso on the Methods of acquiring Useful aiel 
J’olite Loariiiiig/ 8vo, 178J, enlarged in 1785 to 2 vols. 8vo : this work 
was chieily intended to point out the tlefecls of the sy»<teiu of educa- 
tit>u in the English universities, and is saitl to have had some elleei in 
jU'oduciiig a nifuriiiation ; U, ‘Elegant Extracts in Prose/ 8vo ; I, 

‘ Winter Evenings, or Lucubrations on Life and Letters,* 15 vols. 12ino, 
1788 ; f», * JvJogiiut Extracts in Verse/ 17yn, 8vo; 0, SSnnnoiis mtciidrd 
to promote Faith, Hop*?, and Cliarily,* 17J*2, 8vo; 7, ‘ I'degaiit Ep-isth.-s/ 
8v*j, 17S*2 ; 8, ‘ Family T^fectures,’ 8vo, J7s*l ; i*, ‘ Christian l*hil(»s<iph 3 ', 
or an Attempt to display the J:^videiice and Excolh^iice of Jtcvcahtd 
Religion,’ 2 voLs. 12iijo, 1 7!ir» ; H*, ‘ (Considerations on the Nature aiiil 
F.tiicacy of the T^ord's Mupper,’ 12mo, 17!^1*. Dr. Knox juiblished a 
few other minor wiirks, occasional seriuoiis and pamphlets. 

Dr. Knox’s WTitincs were once niucli admire*!. His style lias cou- 
sidenible neatn(?sH and c?legaiice, hut he has little originality or power 
of thought, and his jjopularity has for some years bifcii gradually 
decreasing. Tlic Helectioiis in the ‘Elegant Extracts' were marie with 
much taste and judgment. 'J'hcy were very useful works in their da^', 
and had for many years a largo circulation. 

K ODELL, the name of several German and Duhrdi hinrlscape painici's, 
of whom th«j two following are the most distiuguisliuri : — 

Fi:nDiNANj> Koukli. was born al Mannheim in 1740, and was 
educated by his father with a view to liis obbiining an honourable 
position in the civil service of the I'^lectoral government, under whiirli 
he liiiiiBclf held the pLicc of hofkanimcriath, or counsellor of the 
exchequer. Eerdijianrl however had an invincible )iassiou for land- ! 
srape-paiiiting, which the ciicourngemont of the elector palatine, Karl , 
Theodor, enabled him finally to follow, uotwithstuiidiug the? uppu- ' 
sitiou of his father. He studied eighteen mouths at I'aris, in 17(iS-7‘*, 
at the expense of the elector, who appointed him his cabinet jiaiiiter 
after Lis return to Mannheim : ho was also made a member of and 
secretaiy to ilic Ac:ult?my of Maniibeim. In 17b3 he n^moved to j 
Munich, where he died in J7iV.». Koliell was also a very abln etcher : | 
a set of his prints, 1711 in number, w'iis publLhod in Niirnberg in . 
lyOy : — ‘Oeuvre complet do I'^erd. Kobcll, poiiitrc d»* hi (.^lU^ J*^lecloralc * 
Ravaro-Palatiue, ct graveiir ?i I’cau forte,’ &c. Jii 1822 a ‘('ataluguo j 
Ruisonu(5* was published by liaron von iSt<?Tigel, in wdiich 2b'7 prints 
are described. Nagler has printed a list of them in Jiis Dictionary. 
KobcH’s loudscapeH ore well selectr*!, 'true in colouring, and executefl 
w'ith care. 

Fuanz KouEi.L, the younger brother of Ferdinand, was horn at 
Mannheim in 1749. He was intended for a iiicrchaiit, and spent ff>iir 
years in a nierchaut’s house at Mainz ; but liis love for the arts, e.^pe- 
cially lundscape and architecture, finally overruled all obstacles, uti«l 
Lis brother 8 jtatrou, the elector Karl Theodor, befrien'iod him also, 
and enabled him, in 1770^ to visit Italy, where he remained an 


enthusiastic student of Italian scenery, chiefly at Rome, for nine 
years. Franz 1\ obeli, though he execute*! a few pictures in oil, was 
scarcely a painter, literally, for hia works are alrnoat oxcltiHivcIy 
drawings^, chiefly with the pen, and tinted with sepia. Ho was so 
iiidiistrioiM in this style of art. that the number of his drawings is 
said to exceed 10,0(10. the great bulk of which are in three collections 
■ that of the Duke Albert of iSaclisoii-Tescheii in ViemiB, that of H. 
von Rigal in Paris, and that of Rimni Stengel in Miinieh. He died at 
Miinieh in 1^22 ; and a fliitt«*ring notice of him appeared in tho 
‘Kunstblatt of the same year, from the pen of bin frieml Speth, tho 
author uf iiu oxcelleut work on Tialiaii art of tho earlier ages — ‘Dio 
Kuiist ill ltiili*‘ii,’ 2 vols. 8 VO. Miinehen, lSll»-2o. 

*K0(JI!, (’11.\JIL1'..S PAUL DE, the son of a Dutch banker, giiil- 
lotin*;*! during tlio reign of Terror, war httrii at. Passy in 1794. 
(Iriginally iiiteiith**! for his fallit^r's biiNiness, he spent si'veriil \vai’H in 
1 a banker’s count ing-hoiis** in l^aiis, where ho liegun to write, ‘'ho 
knew not why.’* His flrst attenipi.s wert» tlieatrieul, coiisiMting of 
vaudevilhw, operas, melodramas, *)f whioii he? produecd a consUlerublo 
mimbt r, belore his lirsl imvel. ‘ T/Eufaiit de mu F»*iuiiie,’ ajiptMiivd, 
in 1827. ^'he kimwledge *)f life, iuanifest(*d in ibis work, and its 
humour, caused it at *»noe to become pojuilar. It was folUiwed by 
‘Jean’ in 18*29; by ‘ Fiviv Jimques/ in 1839; by his chef-d’teuvrt*, 
* Le Co*Mi/ in 1831 ; by ‘(lustave* and ‘ Moii < *iielo Raymonil,’ in 
1832 ; by ‘Georgette,’ ‘Andre le S;ivny;ii*ii/ and *Le Ikirbier do Paris/ 
in LS3-}. in tin' year J 83 J lie prodiieed ‘Sorir Anmi ' and ‘ Uii Dun 
Enfant.* Aitlnuigii the *?iniic.'.st of Ids lictioiis, tJio furegoirtg iirti 
iisiialh' considered his lieid.. lii tlnoii tlic iiovtOist has paiuttal the 
Parisian inaiiners of his time, .‘ibiive all those uf tlie pi^tito hoiirgtfoisie, 
tin? shupk**e|»er, the student, and tin? gi is'*Ue with remarkable felicity, 
but at the same time with ei|uiil licenc *. 

Ill J >3ii be ]»iiblis!ied ‘ .M. Dup*»nt ; * in 1837, ‘ Momiim Piirisieimes ; ’ 
in L'^-12, * lia lM*mnie, lo Mari, et rAiiiiiiit. in ‘La Famillu 

(Jo.^o/ He lia-> since produt'eil many *)tlicr.s of less note. Oi\iiigto 
his great fertility of invention, De Koch lias soiiietinies been eoin- 
p:ir(*d to Ab*\aiuire 1 >iiiiims, wiioni he ilo.-s not resemble in most other 
tilings. Mis style is vtu'v iiegligt iit, e.qn‘cially in his recent novels. 
Lilt, aitlioiigh it must be i*egrettt‘d, tlnit a writer of so miicl] trii*? 
hiitiiour Mild genial iidrth. tori often pMs.seM over tho liiiiiis of sobriidy, 
Paul lie Kucli by no means helongs to that class of novelists, whose 
w'ritiiigs, if they tlo not directly '.neulcato iniiiim'aliiy, at least tlepiet 
very looric s|M***inuMis of morality as models for imitation. 

KOCII, .L*SIH*IJ ANTON, a *?eh*t>ral(?d (b rinaii laiidscaito-paint-r, 
was liorn of po*)r parents at obergieblii am Lach, in the valhy uf tin? 
Lech, in the south tif 0(?riiiany, in 1798. Some of Jiis early attoiiqits 
attnufl.ed iliii u<iti(?e **f Lishuji Uiiigeld*?r, viear-gtuniral *»f AiigHburg, 
who piaeetl Koch witli a painter in that, city and provided for his 
iiiMinteiiatice. He was hhortly ufttM'Wards sent by the bishop to iliu 
( 'arls Aearhunie at Stuttgart, where hn remained sr'Veii years, ami 
1iec:ini(; in Ihf? ineantimu an able luiidsoqiu •painter. Koch tried his 
fortiiiii? in Rome at an (;arly d<it(?, ami h*f met with uum]>1eLe suecosH ; 
ho itiarriod a lioiiiaii girl and s*?ttl*sd himself lixe*lly in Rome, where 
lie enjoyed a great rejiiiliitioii f*)i*, with the exccjitioii of ii short 
iiittsrvid, at least half a (teiitiiry, and he was fur uiiiriy years looketl 
upon as tlie Nestor of the German artists tlior*^ He died at Rom*?, 
January 12, 1839. 

Koch was not cx*;lii.sivo]y .a IandH*?a]>e-paiiitor, tlinugh Im is chiefly 
*listingii idled M.s such. He i.s known for Home ch'ver illii.strations to 
Dante. Among his pictures not. exclusively laiidHcapes are, ‘Noah's 
Sacrilie**/ ilii» ‘ Euiaucipatioii of tho Tyrol by I Infer,’ the ‘Flight of 
Ijitbaii/ 111*' fre.sco iilustnitious to Dante in the Villa MasHimi, besides 
some others. Hu has painted hbvcwiiI lim; Alpine vieWK; and many 
pf>etic;d hi2idscMp>'S, wliich arfj rather cliaracteristic. pir^tiires of a 
peculiar class of Hcenery tliaii pntspeotH of partifnilar ]f>calillcH. He 
frequently comp*iHed Iuh iamlHcapes out of Huc;h p(?ciiliarjti«?s of 
; mounfaitj .-cenet*}'^ as w*;re cong*!iiial with liis inrlivirhial taHic, ami 
the parts were always well arranged, ami true and chariK^teriHti*? in 
their details. In colouring he was hu:i.vy and monotonous. Hl.s latest 
works w(‘re comparatively (lardo-'s in ext»oiitioii. Kucli was also an 
etcher of eoiisidcrabic skill, ami among iiis works in this ehisi aro 
twenty four designs from tlic ancient fubic of tho Argtmautic expo- 
diliou, after (larsteiis. 

K(>1j(JSI’A% FELENCZ or FRANCIS, an Hungarian po*?t, critic, 
and orator of the lirst cmineiiot?, was born at Sz<b]^ometcr, in tho 
couiiiy of Middle S/.olMi»k in 'rransylvaiiia, on th*i Stli of Align. ^t 179(>. 
He wa-. Hi 'lit wild I live years old lo the Gulvinistic school at 1 *ebr(?cziu. 
where lie .'leipiin d an exccilh.nt knowledge of Greek ami J^atiii, ami 
iiiade a tr:Ln.''l;iti/in of tlic lirsl book uf the ‘ Iliad ’ into Hiiugariaij 
hexaim^tiTH. J*obrcczin w;»ri tb*? main seat of tho op/ioneuts to tho 
reform which Kazimjzy [’Ivazinczv] was efl'*ctiiig in tlio Hungarian 
language, hut ho warm was the young Htudeiit’s arlmiration of tho 
rcfoi Jiitu* that wlioii in his iifteenth year Iifs wrote him a Jett**r as a 
di.-'*:iple, which Kaziiiczy answcirtnl wi«h liigli gratification at finding 
that Hoijjothing good would come out of JJebreczin. A few years later 
K«ilc.-ey attractetl attention by H*>mc pocmH in tho ‘Transylvanian 
Mii.'.eiiin/ and for Koine years Htiidy and poetry formed his principal 
occup ili*m. in 1809 , having adopted tho profiJHsioii of tho hiw', he 
bocMiuc a ‘notary to the Loyal 'rable* at iVsth, ami was Roon known 
to the literary cclc'oritich of tho cApit'al as one of the tnosi distiu- 
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l^iiihiicd frie!j(l.j ag^l lollow^rr* of .K:iziiic!>!y : kut li» v*:t« uovrr a lover 
of Bocifity, urul tlicr*"? wurf h jifjculiitr and xiHslaiiclioly about liini 

iia a yoiiiip: iiiiui. A hatiriuul iiomn anti .r'MJiu bliarji c]'iti<|uaH wliicli be 
inperUd in JSJ7 in tlio * Tiidoniaijyo;< U\ ujtninf'ny * drew on him Rome 
odiiirn, and for a tirnr v.itlidrcw from ]M;ri(>dic::il writing; but at 
Die iKTHiia ion of Jiia fricnid Szotnero ho uuitod v.ith liirii in 182H in 
llio jiiililication of a juiriodiral of Ihoir own, under tlio title of ‘ fiL-t 
<:H JdtiJiatiira ' ^‘Lifo ninl IdUTiiinre *). lli« uritiral CHsaya in liiiK 
jitihiicuticiii arc con- iderfd tlio be.-t of I be kind that Hungary haa yet 
jirodticerl. 

Jlis rc|iuL!itioii Blood Idgh, but wa** ]iurcly literary till 1S20, udicii 
lie bcgiiii to attruel ; ‘teiition by the hbaiv l.i*^ look in county 
lait-iiicHi at i^ziiiitiar, win re be lii-bl tlie oilic-.r t»f upjier notary, ami in 
1 li'- wa^ : eii1.tii the lluitpnian diet, a.-; d pnly of tlie county of 
iS/ulntar. In a hbori time I.jk j -J iidiral roi ntatioTi aurpinred bin 
literary, and he wiia for ilio reiiiaiin.b r of lii-' life the aekiiowledged 
flr^t orator of Jluugary, Ko Hiilb not liaviir: then devclopid Ihh extra- 
ordinary taletita. ilia hiicec.‘.-;a aa an orat »r waa the more ivniarkable 
lliat Ilia ]iera'in:d iidvaiityi^M'.s »v« i '.'. : iii.'dl, and be bad in hia \outb lost 
the !-i|./lit of one *■^c^ ^’b<r lino l.otixdi wax tlmt of exiitnin* liberal inixi, 

HUpporb d vith coji.-eioiitii.iih BUrniu i^^. Wiic ii lii.s coiistitnenla Kent 
biiii iiiKlruedoiiK of an iilil iM-al i-liaracer with r gard to the queation of 
the ri-deuiptiou of the (»jq>i'e. nive land tax, bo threw up bia eontiniaKioii, 
blit wiiH at'terwai'tis jierraiaded fo ri'.-uiiie it. iJe wua the mont 
intiniale fri* nd id' Jlaroii N i>‘liolaH AVea.-tdenyl, Die lead'*r of Die 
oppoaitifjJi, and Yi'lieii in H'u-S AVeaKcith iiyi iind Koaaiitli were thrown 
into pri on by the court, be- eondnet.e>l V/e.^-fl -nyi’a (bdence, which 
waa a. brilliant specimen of Id.- talent a, Ibongb it failed of r-nucu.'-K. 
(In the l!ltb of AiigiiHt onlv i-igbt day.^ af:er be bad fniiahed the 

defence, be Kuddeiily died, and it. in aaid in the * I'jabbkori Janieretek 
'J'ara/ of liltecn ^eara Jat* i*, tliiit iJungary Jnul not yet c*ea.st-cl to 
iiioiini him. 

A collection ofhi.s woil>:, ‘KdlcHcy Mimleii Miinkai,* was publisliecl 
after Ida death in live volumes by I'-liitviis, S/.alay, and Szeinere, ami 
an account, of bis life bus a|>pesir<:il by bis fritaid Ivallay. 1 1 is diary of 
the diet of l8oll Idi, was ]iiiblibbcd at TeHtb during the year of revo- 
lution 1 8-1 8, and is a vnlnablc iloeunient for llungariiui histciry. Of 
bi.-i wurka the lirst vobiino cotitaiiiK bia poem-, the seeoud his talcH, 
the third bis critical, the I'oarth Jiis ] bilo; u]ibical, and the iifth his 
ini.-eellaiieouK writiiqta. lie is a pleasin.' pie t, and a very plra-ing 
and hpirited pio. e writer; his tics, wliieli oiL’.hnilly a]>pc:ii\d iti sixnc 
of th : lliiiigariau aninudi-, being ixcillenl :-p.ci::a id' a lucid and 
animat Cl I style, 

!! ( )1jIjA k, JAN, a poet and j-rember, U.o uri.’.in'dor id* llic idea 
of retislavi-iii, was born on the ‘JPlb of July ITPI', a cinfliiig to Jiing- 
niann's Mli^itory of liobemian Litera* me,' at jMofebowr.c, in Die ceuniy 
of Tront-'cliiii in Hungary, being by isirlb a ‘.'ilnvak, or one of tbc 
b'l.i\onii; nu'c of iiortlierii Hnn;:ary, who .'-peak a l.mgn.ige akin to that 
of till ir iieigiiboiir.s the l‘>ifbemiaii:‘. Afl.i j* stiid,si:ig a*.. I’r«‘sburg ami 
•leiia, be bei'iinm in b'Dl* pastor of a t bi\ akiain'vaiij.i.lical congregation 
at iV.-tb. Ill li'li.i anil l.' .'V In* i.-sinti in two xolumo-, under the title 
of ‘ Nai'odiiic Zpie\vanl;y/ or ‘ National Soni'.-,’ an inti j'e.'^ling collection 
of the jiopular jioetry of the Siovak.s wbie.li I'cacbcd a !-i*cond cilititni, 
with additiiin.s, in l>ol and I- idiKc some ntber Slovakian autbm'.i 

JiDWi ver, be war far fimii exliibit iiig a narrow and i xclut.ive attachmcr.t 
to his native dialect, (ani.siiici'iMg tlie Slovakian a^; too cii'cniuKcribed 
in its range to be equal to tin? dignity of lit.eiary eoiupo.-ition, he t*>tik 
for the lan-qiage uf his writings tlie rMibemiati, though it w;i.' at the 
time rejecteil for t Sermaii in liohrmi:i itM*lf by i-a veral of the native 
iiiitliorH. In IS'Jl bo ]iublishcd at. rra;^iin a volume of ibdioiiiia.n 
Koiiiiets, under the titlr of * I’ar-.ne* (‘ roe.uis') ; and in 1821 at lluda a 
new edition, under the title, of ‘Mawy I iccra ' v‘ '^'bt? I laughter of 
iilory'). 'riie eojiy of D e ^eeolul e.lit:on, in the Jiritish Museum, 
-formerly' belonged to IJowring, to wliom it >Ya» i»resented liy Safarik, 
and who lias \vritti‘ii in it, “ 'I’bi.s is a \i'ry remarkable book, ami bow 
its true and fiery spirit Hlmiild have bnr.-.t ti.is Au.-triaii i^en.-orsbip is 
altogether unintelligible to .1, Ik’’ 'J’be U-aiiiig idea of the jus ms is 
that ot the comimiu b .mi of niiii n bi 'weeii all tlie Klavouie nations, 
and tlio work wa^ in cons, qiieiiee not looked nji^iii wiDi I'aMuir by the 
Huiig.iriaiiM, who vveiv anxious to see. tlieir Magyar laugnagi* extendi-d 
luer the wiiole of 11 imgary, and observed with ..jqirebensiou tliai the 
SluvoiiianH to the nortii of the kin.nlom, and the .^lavoniaiei to the 
Boiith, Wire beg/mning to become eon. eioim of their l^■l.!1i<l1l^.1li{l. 
Kollar j»roeeeiU*d more and miir.' to ilevelo;» b’.s iiha in hi-i *Sla\v:i 
ISuhyuie* 'flie (.loddoBs Slava or (.Mory*), .a eoUeotion of phil%do:deal 
and mythological essays, and in a work in Oernviii, on the coiineetion 
between the Slavonic me. s and lUaleet.-’, • reher die literal i-ehe 
'Wi'cliKelseitigkeit zwi.-eben den .Stamuieii uinl Miindartt ii der sbiwis- 
clien Nation ’ (I'estli, 1831 b In thi.-^ publication (be, wi.'«h for a gemral 
combination of the Slavonie laees is mor.- nj'enly eyprt Hsed lliiiti in 
any previous one. The satne idea perva ie.-5 the * (.kstoius’ (IVsth, 
1813), a record of a journey to I pjicr Imly, t!ie I'yrol, and Havana, 
inailo by Kollar in 18 Jl, ebiefly for the j!nr|o:?e of di."* covering traces 
of Slavonic antiquity. 

Among his other J•rolUlciions is a volume of BertiioiiK, * Kuzne * 
p*esth, 1831), which were found ^;o eloquent that they were trunslatt*d 
into Bj-yeral languages. Kollar was obliged to leiivt? l*e.stli Viy the 
revolution of 1848, and must iu the eaine year li.’ive seen many of his 
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bo]i(?H destroyed by the breaking up of the Slavonic Congress at i'r.igiic 
by the cannon of Windiscbgrd^z. In tho next year he was, probably 
by way of cumjiCD.satioii, named professor of archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of A'ienmi. In 1S51 ho made a journey to Mecklenburg, to 
study the remains of tlic Obotrites, and on his return to Vienna was 
surprised by doatli on tlic 2Uth of January 1852, when he wa.^ jire- 
jiaring for the pre8.s a (jcrman work, ' Has slawhche Altitalion,' 
intended to prove thut the aneijnt iiiliubitaiits of Italy Bpo!:c a 
Slavonic language'. 

I’h.j work t}£ Kollar which is chieny admired by his admirers is Lis 
'Slawy Dcera/ wbicb in its latest shape, as it ajqie.nr.-i in his Mlila 
Jkisnickii '(* Poetical Works*) publisluid at Biida in 1845, is called a 
“lyrico c?f)ic poem,’* in live cantos, and cxtisnds to 022 sonnets, liaving 
little connection oxcejit Die common idea of ‘ Panslavism ’ which jier- 
vades them. 'Wliulcver the merit of somo of the earlier i)*»rtifiny, 
tbeiv can be no doubt that rome of the later additions an? scareoly 
calculated to awaken respect for the writer, in partieiiiir some coa!'.--.e 
attacks on Mr. Pa rot and Mis.s Panloe, apjiareiitJy dictated by afet'lmg 
of ro-cntmciit at their liaviug spokon will of the Hungarian-'. The 
prose works uf Kollar contain .some valmiblc information, wbicb i^ 
|iowcv(?r di.-:rignri?d liy an occasional outbreak uf the same sjiirit of meri.: 
Slavonic nationality. Several of Kollar's souuets arc translate.! in 
Sir John llowriiig’is work on the Ijolmmiaii jioeU. 

KijlilJ K I'Jt. AlillMIlT, a distinguished living physiologist, more 
especially known for his re- earcbes witli the mieroscojie. Ho was 
burn iu (JiTmany, nml is at prcfioiit yirofessor uf anatomy and ]diy.Hii)lo;ry 
ill the university of Wurzberg. Tv iilliker is one of the younger jiby- 
siulogiKi- who has eouimeiiced liU career since the more cxtoiide l u**!? 
of the iiiieru.-cojie, aud he lias distiuguhhril himself by Die inasU-rly 
muiiiier in which he haj ajiplied iiiis instrument to Die unravelling tlio 
intricate textures of the human and animal body. One of liLs earlii'.rt 
j»aper.s ajqieareil in Vuleiitinc’s ' Kefierloriuni ' for 1811, on Die rejiro- 
diit;tivo orgaii.s and fluid of invert' hrate animals. Jii 1812 hi.' jiub- 
lished a Diesis on tlu? origin of the ovum in iiisee.t.s, and a comparison 
between the develojimeut of this organ in the artieiilito animals ainl 
the IWlfj/jrula. In. 1844 ho publi-shed at Zurieli a pajiei- on the 
develofiment of tho bV/./mVo/Wa, and in l.SKI a paper on tbc contractile 
cells of the embryo of Planaria. These au<l other labours ou the minni t» 
strnctun? ofaiiiinals prepared him for a greater work on Die Microscopic 
.Anatomy, or llifttology of the lliimaii Hody. 'I’lic lir.st volume of 
this work \v.^s piiblishiil iu two j»:irl.s in IS.Hl and 1>’52, and cousiAte:.! 
of a dt t.iiled acirount of his own and others' iiiVc.-itigatioii of the li.'-sne.T 
of Die buinau body’. Tlii.s work wa-i however loo extensive for tlit? 
u.se of the meilical stnileiit, and in 1852 be published a eoinpletu work 
eiititle.i Mfaudbueb dt-r < lewidu lebi e de.-i AL'ii'^clnui,' in one volume 
with 3 to woodciit:!. 'I'liis work was Iraiisbiti'd into the liliiglisli liiii- 
guaj.'e by Mi::i>U’s. IJnsk and Huxley, and jjublisbed in two volumes by 
the Sydenham Soi ii ty. Jl coniained a latg** amount of crigiija! 
irive-Migatioii, and ba.-J deservedly jdaced Profci^.-;or Kbdliker at the Jiead 
of the. niodf?i'n .-ebool of bistulogi-t.s. Sine ? the publication of tlii: 
wi.rk be ban pnbli.-bed many papers on Die minute striietnrc of the 
lower animal^. Me ba.s b i?!! several times iu Kiigland, aud was jm*sent 
Ilf (be meeting of the llriti.vb AK.soi:iation held in Ula-sgow in tlie year 
J8.'»5. 

KUHAV, ADKI iM ANTiiS, torn at Smyrna in 1748, of a family 
from Chios, studied first iit Smyrna, and afterward.^ i,i Mont jiellier, 
where Jie took bi.i di’grcc as Doctor of iMedieine, and settle I in l''rance. 
De vviMte .-jevcial works on medicine, and publislied French translatioTu: 
of Die Ireatisi^ of Hijijiocratcs ‘ (>n Air, Water, and Situation,’ with 
coplou.s note's and of the ‘Characters' of Theojihra'^tus. In 1801 he 
translated into modern (Ireek Heccaria'.s treatise ' On (Irimes and 
Punishments,* whieh he dedieatt'd to the new ly- const i tilled rejaiblie of 
Dio Ionian ls]aiid.s. He afterwards wrote in French a memoir, ‘ Do 
I'Ftat Actnel de la Civilization cn Drece,’ 18118, which, heiiig tran.s- 
lated into imulerii Oreck, aiiswert'd the douhl ? purpiwe of making the 
peojde of Westei'ii Knrojie acquainted with the innr.'il and intelioctnal 
condition of his countrymen, and of making Die D reeks nc.-|uaintL*d 
with it iheiiiM.lveri. Ivoi-ay also iin lerLook to edit a series of ancient 
(Irerk writers, under the title of tin? * Hellenic Library.’ Hu began 
with the ^ Orations of Isocrates,* 2 voks. 8vo, Paris, 1.807, vvhicli ho 
arcoiiipaiiied with inti restiiig jirolegomena and explanatory notes. Hu 
afterward-s edited in siieccssioii the ‘ Live.s of l*lutaruh,’ Dio * lltslories 
of HOliaii,’ Die fragments of 1 leraclides and of Nicoluu:^ 1 l:iiiias<reuns, 
Die fahlc-i of ,Kj30|i, Strabo, tliu lir.st four book.s of tho ‘Iliad/ and 
tho* Politic* of Ari.-totle, Tho reputation of Koray attracted irnmy 
yi*u!':g (becLs to iiim, who |»i*olilL'd by his conversation and iustiMctioii. 
Altbo.igb long absent from his uativo couutry, he felt to Die last the 
most lively interest in her fate. Ho fore-aw that a strugglo w’us 
apjiroac'hiup% and he wished tho iniiids of Die Greeks to be j>reji.ireci 
for it. 11c encouraged particularly ibe ditlusion of edueatiou, the 
formation of xic'w schools in Greece, and he furnished directions for 
the metliod and course of studies. He aU.) contributeil to fix the 
rub s and oi'tbo::r.iphy of the iiioderii Gre(?k, in which he took a 
middle patli between the system of Neojihytu.s Doiikas, wliich Koray 
stigmatised with the uauie uf * macaronic,’ and that of Chrintojioiilos, 
which uilected to write the modern Greek exactly a^ it is Rpok«m. 
Koray wished to purify the language by discarding the numerous, 
italiuuisms, Gallicisms, aud Gcruiaui:mj.s which had been introduce 1 
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into it, and by substituting old Greek words, at tlio same time avoiding 
tiiB allectatioa of too gn^at a purism or cdassio pedsiiitry. Koray died 
at Paris in ISSil, having luid the satisfaction of seeing the struggle in 
whii'ti his countrymen had engaged rewarded i^y succesH. 

KOUKER. KARL THRt)J)UR, was born at Dresden in the year 
37 itl,of respectable parents. The weakness of his health prevented 
any great application to study, an<l as a chiM he was rather remarked 
i'nr the amiability of his disposition than for any intellectual aiM[iiire< 
iiiciits. However, ns he grow, both his mind and body gained strom;th, 
and he showed an early inidiiintiDii to hi'^lory, matho: unties, and phy- 
sical Hciijucc. Above all ho l«>vod jinetry, and was encouriigod in his 
juvenile coiiipoaitious by his father, who was an ardent admirer of the 
works of Gtilhe and Schiller. Being cduo'itcd at a sehool in Dresden, 
and by private; teachers, lie did not Inave his fathers house till he was 
near seventeen, when, being designed to till souk; otlicc in the minos, 
he was sent to the Bergacadvmie (sclioul mines) at Fi-ciberg. where ho 
iiiadi* j-Tciit progiVHd. After eom]dotiiig the necu-<sary course of study, 
liu went to the iinivor^-lt^^ at Lidpzig, and afterwards to Btu'lin. A lit 
of illne»<M huwevor, ami the dislike whicli hi^ father had to the wild 
spirit then reigning among th'riiiau siudeuts, wi-ro the caiiao of his 
li'dng Hi-nt to \'iennii, where he laboured much at }ioetical composition. 
Two pieoft-s ‘Die Brant’ (‘The Bride'), and ‘i)cr griiiie Domino* 
4 * The Green Domino*), were acted at the theatre in 1612, and meeting 
with Buccc'S were followed by others, of which ‘Zriiiy* and ‘ Kosn- 
luuiide ’ (the ICnglisli Fair Uosaujoud), two tragedies, were works 
iiiiniug at a high character. 

The events of the 3 ’ear 16B1 made a deep impression on Kiirntjr. 
Inspired by patriotic zeal, ho rosolvc«l to engage in the cause i>f 
IViissia against the Fioucii, and j dnod the volunteer eorp-^ under 
J)liijur Liitzow. He was wounded by two sabre euts at. the battb; of 
Kitzeii, and lay conceab-d and disabled in a wood, whither his horse 
laid carried him, until he was removed by two peasants, sent by his 
O'liiirade'i, to a place of saJV'ly, In a subseipicnt battle, fought on the 
of August, on the road from GadcbuHcli to Schwerin, he was 
killed by a shot, and buried by his conirailes at the foot of an oak on 
llie road from Liihelow to DredUrug, with all marks of honour, uuil 
ids name was cut on t.)ic hark of the tree. 

A« Ktirner was siiarcely twenty two years of age at the time of his 
death, his works, which are r.ither numorous, must ho judged with 
h uity. 'J\» compreiiciul tlie great iiinne.s.-ion which Ids juitriotic 
jiocms inad<\ it is i»eee.s¥a?y for the roaii<!r t<i throw hini'^elf hack to 
the lime, and C'nt.er into the dcep-moteil hatred felt hy th>' i'nisrdans 
for tfie Krcneli. Ills fame chii llN re is on a eollectioii of lyrical jdeces 
called ‘ Jjeier uud Bi:hwcrt ’ (‘L>rc and Svvonl '), many of wliich were 
uTUleii ill the eaniji, and which can now only lie pro]»crJy felt and 
appi'i-clated when stiidii'd id comiecth.in with the eveuls that occa- 
sioned ihcdr compodtioii, ami with a full understanding of tlie sin- 
eerity of Ihc poet's chaiacLer. In faet, till's very stamp of shie.ority is 
t.'ic chief beauty of lii.i w’orks : they ooiitnin no new thouglits or 
finking cn:alio!is of ima.dn.'ition, hut are jiervaded by only one 
:v*ntiii.c!it, the glory of jighr/nig and dying fur •‘fatherland," expressed 
in a variety of bluipes. Kiu’in.-r eviileiitly had a percejitioii of the 
lijglier p(n-tjeal be.■lllie^>; but his h.'st poems are those which seem the 
mere uupoli-hed ellu.doTis of the nioineiib, and exhibit the feeling 
quite uiia'loriK'd. Siudi is his spirited song ‘ Alanner und Bnbcn ' 
(•.Men and k'owanls '). 'j’lie happiest iD'ort of imiigiuathm is his 
• Sehwei t-lietl * (‘ .Sw'ord soiig in which the swonl liecomes a pciHOii 
and addresses its owner; a piece wliich has hoeii translated (not very 
closely) by isu'il F. L. Down r. English translations of other of Ills 
jioems and ballads have beim published ; also ‘ The Life of Karl 
'J'lieudor Korner, ivritteu by his FatJier, with sclccrtious from his J*»ieniK, 
Tales, and J’raxuas, translated from the German by G. F. Richardson,' 
li voJs. .'^vo. 

KOkOSl, CSOMA SANDOR. [Csoma-I 

KOJSLTUiSKO, Til AliDEUS, wa-. born in ITfid, of a noble but m»t 
wealthy luiiiily of Jiithuania. After stu'lylug lirst at AVarsaw, anti 
afterwards at I’.iris, for the military ])roiessioii, ho was made a captain 
in the iMlish army. Ho afterwards returned to l*<aiis, and voluiitt:iu’ed 
to accoiiipiiny La F.iycUo and others, wlio were gtiing to assist t!ie 
revolted .Vmericaii colonit s against Ihigland. In Auieiica he distiu- 
guisheil himsidf by bis hraveiy, obtained the rank of genetMi otlicer 
ill the Aiiioricaii .army with a pension, and after the end of the Avar 
returned to his native counti'y. In ho was inado tiiajor-gontiral 

in the I'uiish army. Ho serviitl witn dihtinctiim in ilic ouni]>aigii of 
17112 against the Russian;-, hut King fStaiiislaiiH li-iviiig soon after snb- 
iiiittciL to the Aviil of the I'hnpress Catliariiie, mid Poland being 
occupied by Biu-siau troops, Kosciusko, with several citln'r cdficers, 
lolt the service and withdrew to Germany. When the revolution 
broke out in Poland at the lie^iniiiiig of Kosciusko was put at 

the head of the uulioual forces, which wcrct hastily assembled, atnl 
in great iiicasurc avci*»- destitute of arms and artillery. In April 171>1 
he defeated a miinoric.iily supf^rior Kii«.^iaii force at Raclawic**. Again 
in the moutLi of June he attacked the united Itunsiaiis and I’rassiaus 
H'?ar Warsaw, but w'as defeated, and obliged to retire into liis intrenched 
camp before the capital. He then dch-nded that city for two months 
against the cuinhiued forces of Russia and Prussia, and obliged them 
to raise the fiege. Fresh Rus'siun armies however having advanced 
from the interior under SuwaiTow and Fcrscn, Kosciusko marched 


against them with men. The Russians were nearly three tiinos 

tin* iminbcr, and on the lOili of flotobor llio battle of Maoziewioo 
took ]ilave about ou niih s from Warsaw. After a dosperate struggle 
I the Polos were routed, and Ko-aiiii-iko, b ‘ing wounded, Ava.s taken 
; prisoner, exolai.ning that tliero was 1111 end of Poland. The storuiiiig 
j of Praga by 8uwarrow and the oauituhition of Warsaw soon followed. 

. Kosciusko wiw taken to St. I'etcrsburg a s^ate prisoner, but being 
I afterwards rchuised by tlie Rniperor Paul he repaired to .VimTio.i, and 
j afterwards returned to Franco about 17i>s. N.ipoleou 1. ropiuitodly 
I endeavniireii to outage Ke->ciiisk'i to enter liis Bervi-.*e, as Dotnbrow.-ki 
! ami other Polish otliccrs had dene, and to iiso the iallucneo of his 
Inane among his country tuiii to excite them again 4. Russia; but 
i Kosciusko saw ihrough the Hellish amhitiou of the compieror, and 
j decliuod appeariug a.'aiii on the iiolRLcul stage. A proelani itiou to his 
I coiiiitryiiieii which the French ‘Alonitour* ascrihed to him in IMKj wim 
! a fabrication. He continu' d to live in retiroMieut in Fr.iiiec until 
I 16M, when he wrote to the Emperor Alexander reonimiMiiiing to him 
: the fate of his country. In IS In, after the cstablidimont of the new 
I kiugdtMu of J'oluiid, IvoHcinsko wrote again to the emperor tliaulcing 
I him for what he had done for the Polos, hiir. ontreiitin.g him to extend 
j the benuilt of nationality to the Lithii:iniiius also, ami oll'ering for thi.s 

I ' liooii to devote the remainder of Iuh life Li hi.s .scr^dee. Soon after he 
wrote to Prince ('zartorinski, te.stifying likowisit his gratitinle for the 
I revival of the I'nllsli name, and his diHuppointmeiit at the crippled 
extent of the new kingdom, Avhieh however ho uttrihubod ‘' not to the 
inleiition of the emperor, but to the poliey of his cabinet, and oou- 
eluded by saying that as ho could not he of any further use to hia 
country, he was going to end his days in Swit/iCrlaiid.'* (i>giiiski, 

1 ‘ .Mi'mioireH sur la IVdogne i-t les Polonais,* J'aris, l.S*J7.) 

! In ISH* Ivosciu.sko settled at Solenre, in Swit/.crlainl, whore ho 
I apjiliod liiiiiH If to agricultural pursuits. Ho dieil in Detuher 1S17, in 
! citiiscqiiciiec of a fall from Ills horse. His remains wtu'e removed to 
: Craeow by order of Alexander, and plueed in the van Its of the kiiiga 
' of I'ohiud, and a inoiiumeiit was rai^icd to ills iiieiiiury. 

I K.U8LOVV. [Ko/.i.ov.] 

: ^ KUSStrjMI, LA.KkS (Li >IT|S), was born April 27tli 1 S02 iit Aionok, 

! in the county of Zemjilin, in siorihyrn llmigiiry. Me is the only son 
of Andreas Kossuth, who hehmgetl to the cl.e^s of iiohhn, and was ii 
I Kiiiall propriid'U* of laiul. Louis KoshuIIi was uduc.iteil at the Protestant 
; college of Saro.spatak. In iSllt he comiiieiie.ud u course of h giil study, 
ami attended the district court of Kperiesaml the royal court 11 '. Pesth. 

' Having completed his legal education, and reeeived his diploma, ho 
. nitiirned in 1''22 to .Moimk, when* he was appointed honorary attorney 
to the county, and uhtaimul a good pr.ictiee as an ailvoi'ate. In JiSill 
he removed to Pesth, and in 16^2, as the reprrsiMitativo of a magnate, 
:iltt‘Tide<l the sittings of the Hungarian diet, or parliaiimiit, and hud 
th-* ri-:lit t'» speak, but imt to vote. He wrote reports of tlie pro- 
ceedings of the diet, wiiieh wi-re circulated in manuscript, and I'ligi-rly 
read. In onler to extend the cireiilatioii of th » repurU he sot up a 
lilh*»gra|.hic pri-s>'. The Auslrian government objected to the publi 
* c;itioii of the repoids, and Kossuth was iii’dcred to di 'Continue his 
j lil.lmgrajihic printing. Mo cuutiiiued liov\ever to circulate his iiiaiiii- 
j seriplM. 'J’ho .session of the diet closed in iKt'lii. Soon afterwards some 
i young ini'ii Averc accu.svd of a jiolitlcal coiispir:ic;y, ami tliroaii into 
I prison. Kossiilh charged the )»ruHcciJ tors with illegality and injiiatiee; 
anti for this inteiTcreiiCf he was Jiiinsclf arrested, trii d, found guilty, 
and imprisoned at Jhidii in lfio7. Mo was kopt in solitary coiiliimmeut 
throft years, without hooks or writing materials. Tht^ iliet met again 
in IH IO, ami having jToceedcil to lm.'inc«H, declared the iniprisoniiicut 
of Kos.suth to have been unjust, ami refused to grant th^^ Huiijilios till 
ho w'as set at liberty. Ho was released from prison in Ala}’ I S IO : the 
HUpi»lies required were then granted. 

On the Iht of January 16-11 appeared the first iiniiibi:r of the ‘ Pisati- 
■ JMrlap’ (‘Pesth Journal’), which was publislietl at first four times a 
\A'Cf;k, but soon btrcaiiie a daily ncw.spaper, and at one period attained 
a lircwhitioii of lOjinO. Ko.ssuth was the filitor in chief. Cni tho 
10th of Jtiiiiiary 1611 he maiThni Ti re.-^a AIe-zh?nyi. 

'J’he liberal piiiiciph'S advocated in the ‘ I’e.sti lliilap,* and tho largo 
circulation Aviiieli it had reached, alarimsl tlm Austrian gfivi^riiriieiit, 

■ which in 16-14 siiccci'ileil in miioviiig Iroiri olllce the liberal ministry, 
!iiid r. placing it hy one of imjicrialisL principles, in November l -^-lT 
Ko.s.iuth \va^ circled by tho county of Pesth as its represi-iitative in 
the diet, Avhich nut again in that iiioiith. Tim lihcial opfiositioii, 
headed hy Coiipt Louis liiittl-.yaiiy, Avas very powerful; and on tlie 
i Jrd of AlaVeh J^IS tiic ili- t a'’opte«l a projiositi'iii made by Kossuth to 
. send u deputation to tha King of Hungary (Emperor of Austrial, for 
: tiie purpose of requiring the formation of a iii:w iiiiiiLfry e.s-;eijtially 
I Hutigarian, as well ascertain constitutional reforms. On the loth of 
I March Kossuth entered Vienna witli the dupiitatioii. J'rince Mctternich 
: liad ileil on the Bjtli, ami Ko-suili AVas reeiuvetl by the excited popu- 
; latioii Avitli the inost eiithu-listio dcnionstraixoiiB of applause and 
j sympathy. On tlie Itiih the imip' ror received the deputiiti m, uml on 
I tiic 17lh issued a decree w'hitdi siucijoiied tlie eHtabli.^liiiieiib of a now 
iiiiiiUtry, of which Count Louis Batthyaiiy became tho prodilent and 
K 0 S.SUII 1 the iiiiuiHt..r of fiiiancc. On the 2ltli of AI arch 11 law was 
parsed hy the diet, und reeidvnl tlie assent of the King of Hungary, 

I which restored to the Hung uians e -rtaiu constitutional rights Jong 
■ withheld from Ihoni, abolished the feudal horviccs to Avhich tho 
i 




Vcaeantry had Icjn auhjccted, and exonerated the class of nobles 
from Iho taxes which had bem previoufly levied upon them. 

The bcnofitH of the Jaw of the 24th of M*irch were extended to the 
Servians and Croatians ; and though they at fir^t rejoiced, in common 
with the Iliiiigariani*, ill consequoiico of their having been raised to 
the rank of freemeu, they were in a short time persuatled by Austrian 
agcntH. oijo of whom was their own archbishop, that the iiungariauH 
inteiidod to Hubjugato them, and to destroy their religion and nation- 
ality. An insiirrectionaiy movement against Hungary was soon 
organised, and the first outbreak occurred in Juno 1848. Arms, 
ammunition, and stores were secretly furnished by Austria, and 
Austrian officers in disguise led the l^rvians to battle. Thousands 
w'ere slain on both hitlos, towns and villages were burnt, and the 
frontier districts laid W'aste. Host of the Hungarian troops were at 
this time fighting tho battles of Austria in Italy. Kossuth displayed 
extraordinary activity and energy in rousing the Hungarian people by 
his Hpecehes, in obtaining money, and raising recruits, so that the 
Hungarian ministry in a short lime ot^anised t^^n battalions of 
volunteers, who wore called Honveds, or Hofenders of Homo. Jlicse 
raw troops, with the batlal ions (jf tlie line and tho ^«^giment8of hussars, 
were tho nucleus of what becaiiie a! ter wards the great Hungarian 
army. 

Oij the 0th of Sfiptemher 3S18, Jellnehicli, tho Han of Croatia, 
having collecdt^d an army of ;i(),0(i0 Servians and Croatians, crossed 
thoDravo ami invaded lluiigarj'. Ho was oppose<l and defeated by 
Oiiyoii and ntJiers, and obliged to retreat to the vicinity of Vienna. 

i foautiiiju a royal de(;re(i had appointed Field -Marshal Count 
.aniberg eoiimumder-imcliief of Uar Jliingariau army, and he cnnie to 
I'ostli in onler to coiiimence the pcrforiuaiio ? of Ium duties; but so 
infuriated were the peo]»le ihal they inuniiTcd bim, September liS on 
the bridge which coiiiieets Ihida with I’esth. In his pocket was found 
a decree authorising the di.'«soliition of tho Hungarian juirliaiueiit. 
A remon.'. trance was published called ‘ The rarliaimuit’s Address to 
lilt' Nation,* wliicli produced grt?at excitement in Hungary. At the 
end of Ociobir the lliiiigai ian army <jroHsed tho Austrian frontier, 
advanced to the vicinity of Vicniui, and were defeated. In December 
IVliici; Wiudisehgriit/-, at the head of an Austrian army, crossed the 
frontier and invaded Hungary. The 1 1 uiigariiiii ]»arliament tlieii 
retired from Festh to Debree/dn. The war was cxteiidmi; the 
AustriaiiK suIVered a scries of defttals, ami <in the J lth of April 
the iliiugariaii parliament ])ruulalme<l the indepiJiideuce of H nngary 
and the depoKitioii of tlie Home of Hajisburg from their oflice of 
kings of Hungary. This measure, which was carried on iho proposal 
of Kossuth, was ]K'rhtt])H iiijiidieioiiH. It was well received by the 
iiriny in gcurral, but was ctiiisured by (hirgei, then eommarider iti- 
cliief, iiml idUiriled him a pretext for iiflerwards* thwarting the 
meiiHUi-cs of Kossuth. It was also disliked by many of the piKjple, 
who were ojiposed to a change of their luicieiil coiislitutioii and to the 
Hepiiratioii of the King<lom of Hungary from the Empire of Austriiu 
Kossiiili wiiH a)ipointed by the Jluxigariau paiiiamoiit I'royisioiial 
Governor «»f Hungary, and a I’rovisioiial (.kmimittoe was formed to 
iniiiiiige the' alliiirs of tlie nation, which vrus afterwards organised ns a 
Coiiimittoe id* Dofeiice, of which Kossuth was appointed Frosidont. 
This ( !uiii]iiilteo siqiidied tho place of n ministry till the 1st of May, 
wluui a cahiiiet was formed with Count Sxemero ub ]»reiiiior. A 
Jtiissinii army soon afterwards crossed the C'arpathian Mountains for 
the purpose of iissiating the Austrians, and gradually pursued Gdrgci’s 
army to the vicinity of Arad, whither the Hungarian ministry had 
retired from Debreeziu. Meantime the lliiiigariuu army of the Bouth 
was purHueil by the Austrian iirmy under Hayiinu, and was defeated 
at 'reiueswar, August », 18411. Tho nows of this disastrous event 
having been commuiiLcatiMl to Kossuth at Arad, on the 11th of 
August lie n^sigiied hia office of I'rovisional Governor of Hungary, 
conferred on Gurgei the eiitint civil and luilitary power of a dictator, and 
with the oflicers and part of tho army of the south made his escape into 
the Turkish territories. Giirgei on the 14th of August, surrendered hia 
army uiieonditionally to tho ilussiaus, and the war then terminated. 

Ivossulli, and the officers who uccum]>aiiied him, wore detained as 
prisoners lirst at Widdin, niid next iit Schuinlii. Kossuth was finally 
placed in contiiiement at Kutayia, in Asia Minor, where in Febniai-y 
ISfiO he was joined by bis wife, with his two sons and iliiughter. 
While at Kutayia be made himeelf master of the English language 
oliielly by n^ailing Shiikspere with the aid of Johnson’s • Dictionary.* 
Hy tiio intervention of the ICiiglish and Americiiii governments, 
through their liiiibaRHadors at CoiiBtautiuo]ile, and in defiance of tin? 
threats of Austria, he was set at liberty in August 1851. He left 
Kutayia September 1, embarked ut Smyrna in an American vessel 
September 18, and landed at Suuthauiptuu in England October 17. 
He was received in Loudon and other large cities and towns with 
boundless enthusiasm. His B])cechcH were listened to W’lth intense 
adiniratiun, and his command of the English luiiguiige excited a 
feeling of wonder. In Koveiiibcr IS.M ho went to the Ignited States 
of America, apparently f<»r tho purpose of getting up a kind of crusade 
in favour of H iiugary. He excited us much interest and eiithusiaani 
there bb he had done in this country ; he also eollccted Boiue money, 
and huuled again in England in June 18o2. He has since continued 
to reside in London, and he epokc oocnsioually on the subject of the 
late 'War with iluBBiu. 


{ Kossuth’s Speeches have been published separately and collected, 

I in vaiiouB foniis, among which may be mentioned ‘ Select Speeches of 
Kossuth, oondensed and abridged, with Kossuth’s express Sanction, 

’ by Francis W. Xewman,' 8vo, 18.*>8; Authentic Keport of Ko8.siith’.s 
j Speeches on tho War in the East, at Sheffield and Nottiughain, 
published by himself,' 8vo, 1854. 

KOSTEll, LAWUEKCE, or LAURENT JAXSZOON, a native of 
Haarlem in Hollandi whom tho Dutch consider as tho true inventor of 
the art of printing. He is believed to have been born at Haarlem 
about 1870; and in after-life filled successively several minor office ^: 
in his native town, as sacristan, churchwarden, and treasurer of ihe 
church of SL Ravon. Hia name appeora in the regi^eiH of that 
church in the years 1423, 1420, 1432, and 1433. Tlie time of hi^t 
death is not mentioned. The following is the account givon by 
Hadrian Jiinius, a Dutch writer of the 10th century, of Kosters 
claim to the discovery of printing. Junius's ^Ratavia’ was publiRln.d 
in 1.08S, but the pai-sago, the. substance of which wc licre give, i^ 
believed from the context to have been written twenty yours l»efon?. 
He relates, that about 128 years before he wrote, this Lawrence 
Ko.stnr resided in a large house, situated oppo.-ite the royal i>alaci^ nt 
Haarlem, which was BtilJ standing. Tliat Ko-^ter, during his after- 
noon w'alks ill th(i vicinity of tJits city, began by amusing himself witli 
eiiititig letters out of the bai k of the beech- tree ; and with the-'* 
one after another, the letters being inverted, he printed small Hcntiuiee:^ 
for till? iuKtructiou <>f his grand childrcu. That being a man of geniu- 
and research, and finding the ink then cnmmoiily used apt to spread. 
111! afterwards discovcrcii, with the assistance of lii.s son-in-law. Thoiii;i.-- 
the son of Fetc‘r (who, lie tellH us, left fimr eliildren, umst of wIimih 
aftorw'ards ciij(»yed high rdlices in the state), a more glutinous kin l 
of ink, with whieh he succeeded in printing entire pages, witli cut;, 
and chunicterH. That lie, Junius, had seen sjieciniens of this kiml, 
printed on one side t^f the ])apcr only, in a hook entitled * iS]iecuIaiii 
Nostric Saliitis,’ written by an anonymous writer in the Duttdi 
laugiingc; thc! blank pages being j>af?ted together, that this leavi'.s 
might turn over, like Lliosu of an ordinary book, willioiil. showing tlu^ 
vacaiicie.s. That, afterwards, Ko-stcr made Ids letters of lead instead 
of wood ; and lastly of jiew ter, finding that metal harder, iiinl eoissi - 
qiieiiUy more pro^utr for the ]jurpoBo ; and that various drinking eiips 
made of ihe rmnain.s of this old type, wore still preserved in the 
aforesaid house, whi^rc, but a few years before, Jv.obtei*s greut-nepliew, 
or e nut -grandson, Gerard Thomas, liad died at an advanced ag.c. 
That the iiiveiiiioii ill question soon meitUug with eneonragemeiil, it 
hecame necessary to :iugni out llie miinber of hands employed ; wJdch 
circiimsUinee proved the first cause of disiister to the new establish- 
ment; for that one of iho w'orkmeii, named .lohii (whom Junius 
Bii.-pcctH might bo Fust, for ho does not absolutely accuse him), a.'i 
BOOH OH he had made himself sufficient ma.^ter of the' art of easting tho 
typo, and joining the charactirs (notwithstanding he had givni nn 
oath ofsecriHjy), took the earliest opportunity of robbing his ina.ster 
of thc implements of his art; choosing, for thc coiiqdctiou of liis 
juirpose, tiic night preceding thc Feast of tho Nativity, when tho whole 
family, with tlu? n.'st of ihe inhabitants of thc city, Avcrc at cliiircli, 
hearing thc midnight mass. That he escaped witli liis boot}* to 
Amsterdam, tbciiee to Cologne, and lastly, that he took up his resi- 
dence at Mainz, where he established hiH printing-] >rcss ; from w hich 
wiihizi the fullowdng yt^iir, 1442, were issued tw'o book.?, ]iriuted with 
the characters whicli hud been before used by Lawi cucc Kosior at 
Jliuirlem : tbo one entitled *Alexaud.ri Gulli Doctriualo/ the other 
‘Fetri llispaui Tractatus.’ 

U'his account, Junius assures us, he had from severid old geuile- 
mni, w^ho had filled tho most houourahle offices of the city, and who 
themselves had received it from othei*s of equal respectability and 
credit, os a well-founded triidilion ; as a lightcci torch, lie says, passe.s 
from one hand to another witbnut being extizigiiislicd. He iuld.s, 
that ho well remembers Nicolas Galius, thi; tutor of hi.s youth, who 
was an ol<l gentleman of very tenacious memory, used to relate that 
wlicn he was a boy he had often heard one Cornelius, then an old 
man, upwards of eiglity years of age, who had been a bookbinder, and 
ill his youth had assi^ted in tlie printing-otlice of Kostcr, describe 
with great i*nriiestneHs the various trials and ex])erimeiits made by 
his muster in thc infancy of the invention : u])on which ocensionH ho 
w*ould even shed tears, especially when ho came to the robbery com- 
mitted by one of tho workmen, which ho redatod with great vchciueuco; 
cursing tlioso night.s in w Inch, as lio said, for some months ho hud 
slept in the same bed with so vile a iiiisirreunt, and protoKting tliat he 
w'ould with his own bands have hanged the thief if he had been still 
alive : which relation, iis Junius tells us, correspundeil w*ith the 
account which (Juiriiiua Talesius, the burgomaster, confessed to him 
ho had heard from the mouth of the same old bookbinder. 

Tho foregoing is the only evidence in favour of Kostcr’s claims. 
Conjectures and explanations have been given in abundance, but no 
further confirmation. No production of Koster's has been satisfac- 
torily discovered, for the * Horarium,’ found by Eusohedius, a letter- 
founder and printer at Haarlem, of which ho jmblished a fac-simile in 
1 7fi.S, was, there eon be little doubt, a forgery. It is true that the 
civic records of llaurlem prove tbat a Lawrence Jaiiszooii lived there 
nt thc period iiicutioued, indeed there were three of the name between 
1420 and 1410, one of whom w'as Kostcr, a sexton of ISt. Ravon’s, and 
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another is disiiuguiabed as a rioter, but uo entry in proof of any 
connection with prating. J^et ns therefore czariiiue the credibility of 
the narrative as given by Junius. Tiic first thing that must strike 
any one acquainted with X)ritiUng is the unfitness of bccc1i<bark as a 
nintorial for wooden types, Scriverius, who wrote in 1028, feeling 
ibis varies the story: he says it was **a small bough of a beech or 
ratntT of an oak-tree.** It however does not matter much, as Junius 
gucs on to aiy that he afterwards made his types of lead or pewter, 
ilcre then was the invention complete. He is afterwards robbed of 
tlio implements of his trade by one of his workmen, who escapes to 
Am.^tordam, and thence to Cologne, and lastly to Mainz, where he 
ct^tablishes his press. AVhat did this workman steal ? the materials of 
a printing-office, the proBsua and tyjtcs, even in that early stage of 
jirinting, must haye been bulky and ^vrighty, could not have been 
iO(»ved with any grout facility, and could iiave boon easily traced and 
followed. If he only stole the matrices, with the knowledge which he 
]i:id acquired, that was no reason for Kusters abandoning an art 
'.vhich Junius says was prospering. The name of the workman was 
.lohn, and JuniuH implies that ho at least has no doubt it was Fust ; 
he only refrains from disenssiug the matter because he does *‘iiot 
wi-ii to disturb the dead already enduring the pangs of conscience for 
wlisit they bad done when living.*’ As however it became clear that 
I'lisL ciuild not have bccui tbc man, tbo supporters of Roster s claims 
concluded that it must bave been Gutenberg; and when again it ivas 
])ruved by uiuloniable documents that Gutenberg could nut bave been 
in Haarlem at tlic time, they invented a brother for Gutenberg, also 
uf the name of John, .hiiiius was told the story by Ricbobis Galius, 
who bad it from Cornelius, the old bookbinder. Cornelius it is ascer- 
tained dii‘d in lfi22, at least ninety yours old. In I-l iO, which would 
1.0 the date 128 years before the time of JuuIub’s writing, he w'ould 
ilierefore be perbaps a little more than eight years obi, yet bo was at 
that age an sisaiKtaut in the printing ollicc, ami slept witli the criminal. 
It is al.-^o .ascertained that Kostcr the sexton died about 14 10, uiid as 
the joiii'iieyiiiau thief bad Lkh'Ii some time acquiring bis knowledge, it 
must have been uliout 14 11 that the robbery took place, yet Cornelius 
siiys tiolbing of bis mastiu's death. Mecrmati, who supports KostcF.'i 
vlaini, to obviate iliis objection, iiiaki'S the busi]ie.sH to have been 
carried on by Roster's graiidcbildrcMi, but of this ibere i.-i no ri’cord, 
nor art‘ any of tlieir piodiictiuus extant. Finallv, Junius, who was a 
learned man, bad been dead twelve years when bis bu<»k was pnblishcid. 
li is not improbable that the whole, jnissagt'. may bo an iiiterpolatioii 
made b3’ some one devirous to advance the reputation of Haarlem. 

ll is ii(!edleSB to mention tbo names of the writers who have siip- 
y):)rLcd the claliiiH of Haarlem. Gttle^^ and T. 1'\ Dibdiu wore the last 
ill England, and iud(‘ed the}' are now given up generally. J. Wetter, 
in bis * Kritisebe Gcscbiclitt^ der ICrlinduiig dcs liucbdruckerkuiist,* 
ymblislu'd at Main/, in boasts that be has completely diRpo.sed of 

:i]) its ifretcnsion.- ; and be is equally' positive agaiii.si all the claims 
:idvance«l I13’ other places, such as Cologne, and even with I'egard to 
Strasbourg, after tisiiig Scblipllin's discovoi ies as to the yirugrcss GiiLeu- 
bi-i'g batl made at Strasbourg [GrTi:Niir.KiiJ, he turns round in an 
uppt-iidix, and endeavours to ]u*ove that Suboptlin, in ord»T to exalt 
ills own cii}', bad intcrjuilatid tlic pasRiiges in the legal yu’oeess in 
which tbc technical terui.s relating to the yirinting art were usfd ; tfiat 
Hryt/cbeii was a iiiaiiufacturci- of metal niirrors, tlio furm.s being 
iiiouldd into wliich tin* metal was poured; ami that the moveable 
]>ieces (stiicke) Averc Avooden oriiatnciitH for the frames. He also asserts 
that Gutenberg’s iirst books were producetl from sidid Avooden blocks; 
that then the letters were siiAvn asunder and tlms used, the Jotters 
being tb leaded togetlicr in lines; and that be subset jucntly discovered 
tbc method of casting t^qies. 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FUTEDBICIT FEIUHNAND VON, was 
born at Weimar in tbo year 17dl. In bis sixth year be made attempts 
at ]ioeticul composition, and hi.s interest for theatrical matters was 
excited by tbc yierformauccH of a company of yilaycrs at Weimar. At 
tho gymnasium be A\'as instructed by Miu lus, the celebrat' d author 
of the * Volksuiabrelnui ’ (* Fopubir Tales *) ; and when be Avas sixteen 
yc^ars of age bo went to the University of Jena, where an amateur 
theatre increa'^cd his love for tlm drama. He studied the biAv, but at 
the same time composed slight theatrical yu'eces. In 1781, at tbo 
instance of tbc Brussian ambassador at tbc Jiussiun court, he went to 
Petersburg, and was kindly received by the etiijieror, who rai-sed him 
to the rank of nobility, and made him president of tbc goverunieut of 
Eisthouia. While at Keval he wrote several favourite AA'orks, and among 
them his well-known pieces 'Die Tndiauer in England ’ (* The Indians 
in England’), which has been translated into English, and 'Meuschen 
hu>a uml Iteue' ('Misanthropy* and Repentance’), well known in this 
country under the title of ' The Stranger.' He travelled in 171^0 to 
I’yrmout, and after the death of his w'ife visited Paris, but n.'tiimed 
to Estbonia in 17i*.o, where, he wrote above twenty dramas. In 17US 
he went to Vienna as poet to the Court Theatre, but gave iqi that 
]>lace in two years, and received a yearly yicnsiun of 1000 crowns, 
lie had scarcely arrived in Russia, to which country ho bad returned, 
when, without knowing the cause, be was arrested and sent to Siberia. 
A translation made by a young Russian of a jmltry little yucce by 
Kotzebue, called ' Der Leibkutscher Peters dcs Orossen ’ (* The Body- 
Coachman of Peter the Great '), so delighted the Emperor Paul that 
he was recalled from banishment. 
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After the death of this emperor, Kotzebue went to Weimar, and 
thence to Jena. Some disagreement with Clothe caused him to remove 
w Berlin, whore he edited the periodical ' Dor Ftvimuibige’ (' The 
Free-Humoured *). About tho same time be commenced his ' A Ima- 
nacli dramatischer Spiole,* an annual mucli in tho style of those in 
England, though tho plates are of an humbler character, and tho 
Jiterary part is exclusively draumtic. Ilis ' Recollections * of Paris, 
of Rome, and of Naples, and his * bkirly History of Prussia,' a])poar 
to nave added little to his reputation. Tho ovonts of the jeai* 1 806 
caused^ him to fly from Prussia to Russia, where in liis writings ho 
unceasingly nttimkod the Ilmporor Napoleon and tho French. His 
political expressions at this time raised him to im])ortaiice, and the 
turn of affairs in 1S13, and tho uiqiopularity of tho Fivnob, procured 
him the editorship of a Russian-Prussliin paper. In 1814 ho Avont as 
Russian consul-general to Kouigsberg, wlierc ho wToto several littlo 
yilays, and an indiflbront history of Germany. In I SJ 7, after having 
again visited Petersburg, ho avus despatched to Gorinaiiy by the emporor 
of Russia, Avith a largo salary, to Aiatcb tho state of literature uud 
public opinion, and to communicate all that Im could learn. Me at 
tho same time edited a Avcckly literary ]iapor, but the German ]>ei>ple 
had at last Ixtoonie disgusted with bis scolliiig ut everything like liberal 
opinions. Against these and against the freedom of the press bis 
writings AA'oro constantly levelled. He sneered ut every expression of 
the popular Avisb for a con.stilutional g(»veriitiieut. Ho In ld up tho 
state of Europe before the French Revolution ns tbo porfectioii of 
happiness ; till at last bo roused the indignation uf ISaud, a studimt 
and ]>olitical enthii&ia.st, who, considering liiui an enemy to liberty, 
assassinatod him in ISIP. 

Koi/ebuc’s fame rests almost c'lit.ircdy on his dramas, which are nearly 
one liuuured in number, and of the inost various degrees of merit. 
The best i»f them (excepting ‘The Two K lings bergs ’) have boon 
tniiisluted into Eiiglisb. Bisidcs ‘The Stranger’ and 'The Indians 
in England,’ it is onlj^ iiucaiKsary to enumerate M<ovci*s' A'ows ' (‘Her 
Siras.^enranber ails Kitnbirslicbe '), ‘ Pi/nrro ' Die Span ier in Peru*), 
‘'rhe \ irgin of the Sun,* and ' Beiiyowski.* Unfortunately for a per- 
manent rtjpiitatioij, bo created too great a at the tiriu; fd' bis 

AATitiiig; the public \Vi re at first ileligbttMl, and afterwanis surfeited 
by bis ONasrgf ‘rated cxpro.-.sions, bis forced Kituatioiis, and iiiaiidlju 
sen Ilmen tall ty. A r(‘aclion uecordingl)' lia.-i taken plact;, and he is 
now a.s iniich despised as he Avas formerly overraUal, and ecrtiinly 
more; than he merits. It is not fair to criticise him in a luorely literary 
point of view : be Avas an actual working writer for the stag(‘, and bis 
kiiitwledge of dramatic construction and of stage effect must call 
forth the approbation of every qindificil judgt*. Gothe reckoned as 
the bc.>st of bis plays ‘Die beiden Klingsbcrg ’ (‘ ’I'bo ’I’wo KlingR- 
bergs*), a genteel comoily of great inuriL, but littlo known in this 
country. 

KOTZKBlTl'i, OT’rC) VON, captain in the Ru-'tsian xnarincs, Avas son 
of tbc above. In tbo year 1 814 bo set out on a voyage round the 
Avorld, which be ciim]>1cte(l in 1818, and of Avbich be ]iubliHbt!d uii 
account IIij-lms years afterwards. He had previously gone round the 
world as u mid.sliipiuaii under KruMciisierii. In 1824 ho undertook a 
third voyage us cajitain of an imperial luuu-of-Avar, Avlieii lie discovered 
two irtliiiids in the South Sea, and returned in I82(i. An aceoiiiit of 
this voyage was published in London b^* Kotzcbin ’H companion. Dr. 
I'JHchboI/., and by liitiiMolf in Sk iVicrsbiirg. Ho died in March ]81fi. 

RuZI^iOV, IVAN JVANOVJUM, a Russian poet, who was much 
attached tf> ihi^ ICuglish language and literature, was born in 1774, 
moved in tbo higher cii’cles of Sdcie-ty, and was, it is said, roinarkablo 
for bis liveliueps and activity', till in his twenty-niutli year he was by 
paralysis deprived of tbc use of bis feet. He was previously acquainted 
Avith French and Italian, but it was not till after he was thus uiUictod 
that he made hlm.sclf master of Euglisb, which he studied during 
intervals of pain. A still severer cularniiy awaited him, for lie was 
aftcrw’ard.s deprived of his sight. A deep feeling for fioctiy aahs first 
developed in him after his afflictions, and during the remainder of 
his life the study and the com] losi lion of poetry furmt-d his chief con- 
solation. Ho died iu 1838. lu the collection of his poetical works, 
which occupies two voluines, the child' are two narrative poems iu tbo 
st^dc of Byron, 'The Monk ' (* 'ln?riict/), and Mm ‘Princess DoJgorukaya.* 
Among bis numemns translai ions from the kmglish are the ‘Funeral of 
Sir John Moore,’ Wortls worth's ‘ We are Seven,’ Byron's ‘ Bride of 
Abydos,* Scott's ‘Young JdOchiiivar,’ in whicb, from pome singular 
fancy, he hu.s aitjrcfd the name from Lochitivar to Waver Icy, and 
extracts from ‘ J )on J uan ' and ‘ Childc^* Harold.’ Among the original 
poems is an iulcrt'stiug e]»Etlo to Walter Scott, expressing the vain 
longings of the author to visit Abbotsford and gaze on the abbey of 
Mtdrose. Kozlov AA-as sucli a writer of English that lie oven translated 
Pu.sb kin's ' Fountain of Bakhiscrai’ into our language, and forwarded 
it to Lord Byron Avitli a request to be permitted to dedicate it to the 
English poet. It was about the time of Byron's ticatb, and Rozlov 
never received an answer. He ufte wards intrusted it to an English 
traveller in Russia (we believe (Captain Chamior), who iu his ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Russia,’ published iu tbo ' New Monthly Magazine* for 1830, 
gives a specimen, which is as correct in language as if written by an 
Englishman, and possesses considerable poetical merit. Mis verses iu 
Russian are extremely tender and harmonious, and breathe a spirit of 
melancholy which is not surprising under tho circumstances of the 
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nuthor. Sumo of tin* fiiiffit are i.rcfixeil to a traOBlation of tho 
‘C«»ttt‘ni’ Snturilay KikIiI.’ 

KttAKl'T, ADAM, a cf-luViratf'fl pculptor nnd nrcliitoct of Niirnberg, 
ivliom Ins wiiK liorii alioui H.'iri ; lie innrriofl in 1*170. There are Hcve- 
ml of hi-i jicrriirriiHiicf'K Ptill extant in tlie city mid chiin'beH of Niitn- 
berg, hut tlie piinrifial ih thti letnarhuble tuhernaele in f-tone, 6xed 
against one of tli<« coluiniiH fif the choir of the chnrcli of St. Lavrence, 
I.oretizkirche. It in in the form of ii Rquare oj»cn Gothic Fpire, and i« 
G*1 feet high, tho piiinaclo being turueri downwards like the crook of 
the crofier or an epiHcojial Btalf, to avoid the arch of the church. The 
cihoriurn ia placed immediately njion alow platform which is supiiorLed 
partly by the kneeling figurcR of Adam Kralft and bin two apf-iataiitK : 
the. rail or ha luster of the platform is richly car veil, and is orna- 
mented with the figures of eight saints. The wliole tubornacle also 
])rofuHely ornamented with sinall figures in the round and hassi- 
rilicvi : — immediately ahovo the cihoriutii, on three* sid'*i’, arc repro- 
sent.iit.iui IS in ha'iso-rilievo of ‘ t'hri^t t»king leave of Ins Mother.’ Lin* 
‘ J.af-i Su])per/ and * Clhrihi on the Mount i*f Olive.**;’ liigh ahove these 
are — ‘Christ hofoie Oaiuphns,' the ‘Crowning with Thorns,' and the 
•Scourging;’ aliove these is the ‘ Crucinxion ; ’ and lasily, above that 
is the ‘ J'eBurrectioii,’ nil in tlie round, 'riiis clahnnite W'ork was exe 
cuUmI hy Kriitlr. for a citi/eii of Ihe name of Hans Imliof, and for the 
small snm of 770 tlnrins ; if the ordinary tlorin, ahoni 70/. BtcrliiiL'. 
There is a jiriiit of this tah<‘niacle in Doppolinayr s work on the artists 
of NiiriilxTg. Jleeeiit writ* rs have indulged in various coujectiires 
regarding the time ritid worhs id' Kridl't, hut the circuTnstance.s of both 
are Htill involved in tlieir former niiccrtairity. Ilei.« FupiM».sed to li.ave 
died in the hospital of Schwahach in 1.007. Sandrart La.s in.<^:ci't.ed the 
portrait of KraOt in Lis ‘ Academy/ from the figure mentioned above, 
under the taliernuclf. 

(Sandrart, TcntPvh^ Academir, Arc, ; 1 >oppcdniayr. Hii^fariiichc Nadi- 
richt row dvn Niirvhnf/imhcn KiinHthrut dv. ; I'^iissli, Alhjcnicincs 
Jiiiniitivr ; Niigler, AUt/cmt iiien Nihist/vr-Lcj ii'tm.) 

KItANTZ, AldSKU’r, wa* horn at Jlauihiirg about the middle of tho 
Ifitli century. lie studied at Uo.stoek, when* he took ihigrees, and xvas 
made profesKor of pLilotinphy and rector of that university in 14 S2. 
lie afterwards heeaiiie a canon of the cathedral of llamhurg, was 
elcetod syndic in 1480, and was sent hy tho (knifed oration of the 
Hanseatic 'I'owns on several missioiiH to Franco and England. He died 
at Haijibtip; ill lfiJ7. Ho is ihe nntlior of several historical works : — 
1, * (3l roiiiea Itegnoruin Aquilonarium, Ihiiiim, Siicciic, ct Nurvegijc/ 
printed in ir»4C ; 2, ‘Saxonia, sivo de Saxonise gent is vetusta origiiie, 
lihri xii./ Ih2(), with a Trcfaco hy (lisnerus; II, * Waiidalia, sivo His- 
toria «le V. uiidaloriim vera origino, vai iis gentihus, i.’rehra o patria 
migratione, regnis item quorum vel antores fueriint vel cv(jr;-oros, 
libri xiv.,' 1.01 fi ; 4, * llistoriii Eeoh'siastica Saxonia*/ l.MS, All these 
works have gone ihroiii/li several editions. 

KliASlCMvl, HINACJY, a Polish jtoei of the fm-t deg ree of eminence, 
was born at Duhiecko, on tho *.*rd of February 17t»4, reeeivoil his first 
ediicutiuii at liOinherg. entoi*oi1 t.lio priesthood, and afterwards spoilt 
some years in Itoine. On his return to Poland, In* attraetoil attention 
to his literary talent'^ hy his coiitrihut ions to the ‘ Monitor.’ a i-eric».s of 
essays in iniitalion of tiio k.iiglir-ili ‘ Speetatur.’ jiiihiinhid at Warsaw. 
Ho wn.s taken notice of hy the king, Staiii.skin.s INuiiatowski, with 
wliom lic hecaiiie a special favourite, and to whom soiiio of his fiivt 
jioems, which contain delicate flattery in the guise of s;itire, .arc 
adilrcH’cd.^ Hy tlie king'.s favour lie first lieeaiiie coad jutor to (.3 ra- 
bowski, bishop of Warini.a, or, as the (lerinaii.s name it, J'a*nn*land ; 
and m 17t»li, on (Irahowski's death, Huecei'ded to the .see. At the di* t 
of 17<»S he made u.<e of Iuk dignified po.Mitioii to endeavour to avert 
the tast approaching ruin of Poland; hut in 1772, on the fir.st partition 
of the coiiiitrv, lii.s dioeese beeanic a part of Prii.s.siu, and he found 
himself a siihjee.t of Frederick the Great. Krasieki was remarkable 
for his cheeriiilin'BH in society and his flow of i-asy wit, which soon 
made him a favourite with Fn deriek ns it had with' Slauisl.aiis. When 
the king told him one day that he hoped he would take him under 
his robes into ParadiBe, the bishop replied— in allusion to the lo-^s of 
some of his rovetitien — that his majesty had cut his rohe.^ too short to 
allow him anj' chance of being able to Binuggle eontiahand— a repartee 
xvhieh lias found its way into several English ji st-hooks’. Frederick 
once assigned liim, wlien on a visit to Sans-Souei, the a)iartincMjts 
wrhich had been occupied by ■\'i)ltiiire, and told him that under such 
circuinsliiuceK lu? must surely bt* inspired ; and the bishop W'rote in 
those apartments his hninorons ]uiem of tho ‘ .Mon.ichi>machia,’ or 
*AVar of tlie Monks.’ In 170r» Kiaisicki was raised to the archbishopric 
of (luesen. Ho died at Herlin, on the 14th of March 1801, and 
tweuty'-eight yours after, in 1820, his rouiuius were removed to the 
cathedral of his archbishopric. 

Krosicki wrotfs l oth in verse and prose, on a great variety of sub- 
jects, though nothing, we btlieve, on theology. As a poet, he is in 
Polish Hteratiin* nenrly what Pope is in English. “ If bo hail written 
nothing hnt his fables and satires only,” said Dmoeliowski at the 
beginning of this century, “he would still have been at the head of the 
poclB of Polaml ; *’ and the only Polish names that arc placed above bis 
are of a subsequent period. His Fubhs, which are in eight hooks, 
arc of very dillereut kinds : tho fir^t four are of a simplicity of style 
itud subject almost adapted to children ; in the otln r four, entitled 
• Bajki ^uwo ' New Fables '), he aims, with bucccbb, at a rivalry tviih 
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I Lafontaiiin and other great masters of tlie class. His ‘ Epistles ’ and 

I ‘ Satires ' arc full of polished wit, less cutting than urbane; the 
epistle.H addressed to Stanislaus Poniatows.ki are partie.uhirly haiipy. 

, I’he ‘ M j>zeis/ nr ‘ Mousi:td/ is a burlesque poem on the old JkilisJi 
! truditioir related by Kadlubek of King Popiel, who, like Bishop Jl.qt.tu 
I of the Uhiiic, was for his inhumanity dcvoun*d hy mice aiidras. 
i His ‘ Monachomacliin/ already alluded to, and his ‘ Antiinonacho- 
! machi.a,’ arc two other burlesque jioems, of wliicb the former is highly 
valued. He w'as less eucccssful in tho serious epic: liis ‘ Wojna 
Chociiiiska,’ or ‘War of Cliocini,’ which celebrates the exploits of 
Chodkmwicss iigiiiusL the Turks, is not considered a masterpiece. His 
translation of * I'^iiigal/ and a few other of Ossiau’s poems in hoi-oic 
verse, rather detracts from tlian adds to his fame. As a prose writer, 
his two novels, ‘The Adventures of Nicholas Do.swiadczynski/ in 
which he aims at pointing out the faults of systems of education, Im 
much li'SH esteemed than his ‘ Pan Podstoli,' in which he satirises the 
faults of his countrymen in the hi.stoi*y of a country geiitluman. This 
W’ork was a favourite with its author, who was jirojectiiig u coutiiiua- 
tioii of it nt tlie time; of liis disath, and is still we believe a favourite 
with the Polish public. The remainder of his prose works consist of 
traiiHlntionK of Plutarch, Ac., and a general survey of tlie ]»oetry of all 
nations, which i.-s remarkable for the very suporficial actiunintaiif i* 
shown by it.s author with the Engli.sh and German authors whom hi* 
has occasion to mention, and the exli-eiiie shallowucsB of his critii-iHin. 
A nearly complete edition of Krasiciki's works was published at War- 
saw in 10 vitls. in IhUo-4, uinler the editorship of J )iuoi'howski ; a 
new edition of the W'holc in one cloiibli'-columiied octavo, wliich was 
i.s.sucid at Paris in iSiSit, i.«i perhaps the ncatcht extant specimen of 
typography in the Polish language. 

KHASINSKl, (30UNT VALEUIAX, was a native of the ancieiit. 
Polish ])rovincc of White Ktissin, and was descended from a nuhli' 
family. Tlio bmnch to which he belonged emhraccrl at an early 
period the Protestant faith, to which he iidbered. He rcc^dved a BUpi:- 
rior classical education, and while yet ii young man was appointed 
chief of that dtqiartmcnt of tho ministry of public iiiHlriictiuii in the 
kingdom of Poland which w.as charged with the siiperiiitcndeiice of 
the various classes of dissenters. He was zealous in his endeavours 
to ])romotc iiistnictiou among thoin, and especially exerted Limsi'lf in 
the estalilislimeiit of a college at Warsaw for the educa'ion of .Icwisli 
rabbis. In order to le-^sen the expense of valuable works, esju*ci:illy 
those on si ieiitific subjects, ho w*as the first to introduce stereotypes 
lirinting into Poland, and this was not acconipli^he 1 without a con- 
sidc.rahle ilimiiintion of his own income. When tho Polish revolii 
tioiiists of is;su had ])roclaimcd the throne of JViland vacant, and 
organised a national government, with I'riuci* Adam (-zaHoryski as 
president, a diplornatii* mission was sent to England, of whirdi (.knint 
Valerian Kriisinski was a member. "Whim the li.iisdaii armies in 
had overpowered the revolutionary movement of his conn try men, ii* 
w'as still ill England, where he then hccaiiio, with many others of liii 
countrymen, a punniless exile. After having instructed iiiinsclf in t!i • 
J'uiglisli language, he attached liimself to liter, iturc a^* .a means of 
support, and heeaine the author of several val'.iabic w'orks. He rcsiih'd 
in Jjoiiilon during the first twenty years of his exile, and tiuriiii' tlie 
hist live in Kdinlnirgh, wdiert? he died Deceinbcr 22nd, I8;^r», He w.-is 
a man of varied learning, and possessed extensive infi>nnatii»ii, espe- 
cially oil all matters coniu'cted with the Slavonic races. His conversa- 
tion w.as instructive and his niannei’ elegant, aud ho was admitted to 
the best society. 

His ino-^t important works arc tho foilowing : — ‘Tho llisc, I’rn-jrrcs-', 
and Jk*clinc of the Keformation in Pohiini/ 2 vols. Svo, lbat>-4u; 
‘ INitislaviMU) and Germanism/ 12mo, l.ondoii, Ib’ lS; ‘ Li*cturcs on th^^ 
lli'ligious History of the Slavonic Nations,' 8vo, London, ] 84l» ; ‘ Ski-trli 
of the Ueligious lli.-tory of the Slavonian Nations/ Svo, Edinh., ISol ; 
‘MontiMiegro and the Slavonians in Turkey,’ Svo, Edinh., 1 Soil ; *A 
Treatise on Helie^a, hy ,1. Calvin, newly translated from the French 
Original, vrith an Introductory nissortatioii on the Miraculous Images 
of the Homan Catholic aud HnH.so-Grcek Churches/ Svo, 1S54. He 
]mbliHhed alfo some smaller works and pamplilcts on recent poHtieul 
subjects, espi'cially on those coiineeted with the restoration of Poland. 

* KUASZEW SKI. JOZEF IGNACY, tho most vohiminoiiB of Polish 
authors, and one of tlic most voliimiuous in Enrop(Vwa.s horn at War- 
saw, on the 2bth of July lsl2, received his earlier cduoatioii at Wilna, 
and afterwards improved it during travels abroad and by private study 
at home. Living on his estate at Omelno in Yolhyuia, ho has devoted 
himself tti literary activity, and with very striking results. In ISoiS 
his novels amounted to upwards of a hundred volumes, and ho still 
shows no .dgus of exhaustimi. In the ‘ Bibliografia Krajowna,' or 
uionihly list of Polish publications, which was commenced by Klu- 
kowski and Ilufalski in January ISoO, we observe in the first number 
no loss than five novels by Kraszewski, one of which had previously 
appeared in tho ‘Gazeta Warszawskn,* and the others in the ‘Dzienuik 
Wars'zawski,* so that he appears to keep two newspapers supplied. Uf 
his novels, which are very })opular in I’oland, the best are said to bo 
‘The Magic Lantern,’ and ‘ Under Italian Skies.’ Of his poems, 

‘ Auailelas, a Story of the Traditions of Lithuania/ aud ‘ Satan and 
'Woman/ are the most popular; the former is in three BubstautiaL 
octavo volumes. Ho has also written numerous volumes of travels, 

‘ Kecollections of Odessa,* Ac., aud a ‘ History of Wilna,’ in 4 vola., 
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v iiich i» Sl id to be not ut nil a supcrflciul I'.roductioi], but an exuelleut 
ann trustworthy local bintoiy. Two Berien ol ‘Literary Studies’ are 
to be ndcled to the list ; nnrl he was also the editor of a jinpiilar Wilna 
mnpazine, entitled the ' Atheiiumnr- a title which was sinmltpncoii*ily 
employed by three perindienlf*. nt Wilna, at IVsth, aud at Loudon. 

IvUriLOV, IVAN ANDHKKVIOII, the Rus'iaii La Fontaine, the 
v.iidoubted liea<l of l!u-eiaii fabulists, was bunt at Abiseow on the 
tJijd «jf F« bruiiry. Old Siyle (the ].‘ith New Style) 170S. llv a 
fsinfoilar coincidence the saint? day half a century helbfo was the 
Lin Inlay of Sii!nnrokt»v, :dso a ]>t>pii1ar f:ibuli.''t, but. whose f:ihles, 
pnys I'll tnev, lire as difrcreiit KruiluvR, as earth from heaven 

Hi- father wii.s a )»oor ullicor of lln- army, who was continually on 
tlic move, ami who chaiicod ti> be brsie»«^ i in a fort aloi};? with lii« , 
fiiinily by tln' rebel rii(];ac.liev, in tin? siiiciiLir out bri-ak of tlte TosHaks j 
ill 1772, when lie made But-h a n solute defi'iiec that rn^acliev swore 
he w'onhl not le.ave c»ne of tin? faiidly alive if he pot them iu his 
|.n\ver. Fortunately for llusHlaii literature the defence Fucoei'dcd, 
uii‘l the child of four years old, who was coin]ireheiided in the threat, 
iHcaji' d. The cMci* Kriiilov died in 17^0 at 'I’vcr, leaving behind 
Idin a very roBpectsihle ujiscellancoiiH library, which the. hoy, now left 
alone with his niotln r, devoured with eacerness. Aiitui.p tlu? books 
Wfie ^*eve^al plaxs. and young Kruilov was smitten with tlio desire of 
uritinp one, mid before lo‘wa-- tiftc'-ii had produced an ojiera called 
the ‘ Kafeinity.a,’ or ‘ Fortuiie-'ridler by Cotlee.* When his iiiotlier 
removed to St. Peter.- burg to h*p him a place as a clerk, he ofiered 
his opera to a (’hirman bookseller of the iiamo of T5rei.sk»»pf, who, 
struck with tlu^ youth of the aut.lior, oflered him sixty ruVdes for 
tlie iminuscript, which the hoy took out in buok.s, clmo iiig the \vi»rkH 
of f hicine, Moliere, and Tloiluiu. Ho had idr<‘:idy wliih? at Tver 
Irai'iird I'VeiicJi, b}' hi.'* inotlier's choii^e, from u Freiieh tutor there, I 
but though ho afterw'arda ivjkI it well, ho was never in the course of | 
i:i.s life able to speak it tluently. At St Petersburg ho liccnnie j 


j and ofibred to be put through his csaininution, when it waH found that 
j he waa a Grecian of no ordinary calibre. For those two years, 
Kruilov, then a man of fifty, had piissed Ids evcuiiiga over this study 
iiiKloail of cardK, and Ruch was tlie result. He afterwards bought 
and read through a collection of the Greek claPRiea, but na he used to 
throw' the vohinieH iiiid'Tiieath bin bed. they were taken to light tlio 
fipB, and he never interfered to piTvent it. His duties na lihrariati 
J Were confined to the llns^ian book.s only, winch are kej^t sepanito 
j from tho-'^e in all iither lan>'iia>:cs, and in which Sopikov, the author 
of the ‘ Ikussiaii I'lihlio'^i apli v,’ wru for roih*' time his superior otliciT. 
Gii the 2nd of bebniary IMI', his attainiii-.!: bis r.'veuliet.ii year W'as 
celobrateil by a pruiid diiiiur of the liieraiy im n of St. Ih'terdinrg, 
at W’hidi :h)n uJithora an* .-aid to have b.'.-u pivsenf, a::d oil tliat 
occasion the omperor, who had alr.aidy couffii'i'd on him two ordcra 
of knighthood, bestowed a third. He retirod from his librariansldp 
iu LSII, and died on tlio 11 Ui (or 2'lrd) of April Jsi J, of the eflhctB 
of indigestion. Numerous stories are current of his ecci utrieit.i s of 
idiaracter, which are told in a very oxagpe.rated form by bi.s French 
liiographer, Hougeaiilt, to that in which they appear in iite piipes of 
hi.s RiiB.dan biographer Plotnev. 

In 18211 ( ’oiiiit Gregory Orlov printed al Paris a sevi s of ]UM*t.ical 
vcivioiis fr«)ni Kruilov in FriMi(?li and Italian, made by some of tlie 
first poets of those countries fruii piMSo tiMii-latioiis with whii-h he 
had supplii'd them. Tin? n’snlt w;is a fiiJtire, for iLe lib -rties taken 
by the poets de.qfroyrd in many casr.s all resomVtlaiire to *. In* original. It 
may be doubbul if an author who i.'i idiom:i(ic e:i?i ever he satisfactorily 
translated, and a foreigner aci)U:iint<'d with Rns.'^ian i-i ottcii unable to 
Bce half the beauties wliicli strike a native. Jt caiiiioi be doubted 
however, from the ctlect t liat they iiave prodiiee I, tha'- tin? fables of 
Kruilov are only second in excellence of e\i?i‘iiiion ti> llmsfof La 
Fontaine, and he ha-i this pre-cmincnco over his hVencli com])etiii>r, 
that, he has lii-splaycd a merit to which the other ha.s no claim — iiiiiuuly, 


acipiaintcil witli the act<ir.s, and before ho was c?ightcen wroti? another 
pla\,n tnipedy, callnl ‘Philomela,’ wdiicb he could not gi^t acted, 
bni wliich wnis printed in tho f oili?ct.ioii called ‘'I'lie Ifiissiau Theatre,* 
which the Princess Dashkov (DashkoyJ wa.s hringiiig forth under tlic 
aiisjiiccs of the UiisKiau Acmieniy, and in which everything in a ilra- 
uiutic. i-ha]ie was n adily inserted, good, bad, or indificrenl. For some 
years Kruilov, w’lm had obiainctl a place as clerk in one of ihi? public 
oliiccs, pur-'-nrcl lii.s career as an otlicial and a dmmutJst, and also occa- 
.^noiially as an essayi.st and a journali.st, and in liuviiig been 

r-commeuded to tlu* lOmpi'css Maria, lie was promoted to be Bccrutary 
lo JVifjoi? < I'alitnin, gitvernor of liiga, who took such a fancy to hioi 
that he invited him to i.i.s country houHc nt Saratov, where lie staid 
throe years apjiarciitly in tin* enjoyment, of complete indolence. Ho 
wrote four or five (days, among wrhicli the ‘Modiiaya J^avka,’ or 
‘Milliner’s Shop/ and the ‘ Grok Dochkam/ nr * Le.-soii to Ladies/ 
were tolerably succe.^- fill, cspeuiiiily the former. Ihit it was not till ho 
was about forty years of ago that im acr;idcntally disenvered in wliat 
hi«* genius really lay. Jit? traii.^lab'd some fable.s by La Fontaine, which 
1 m? showed to Dmitriev the (lOct, who was eiiiiuent for lii.-s siieee-s iu 
fabb: writing, and wdm at once told Kruilov to por.''evciv. lie (ii'oducf?d 
.‘'omn original fublos wdiich were s^ooii in every iiioutli, and from that 
time he eoiilined liimsclf to thi.s kind of wrritiug. iu which lit? soon 
attained the most aTna/.iiig popnhiriiy which has not diiniiil-lied to 
t!i»' (iivsent iiioiiient. The whoh* iitiiiihm’ of fiibhn in ver.'^*? coinpoKed 
by him during his life ainoiinted to 11'7. of wliich :{7 only arc taken 
from other aiithr>rs, and ItlO are of his own iuveiition. 'J’hey are 
writt(?ii iu so lucid a style lint wlicii read aloud they are at once 
uniU‘r.-siood and rrli.died hy the uio.st illiterate Jhissian, and yet timy 
are as niueh the delight of the critic as the fables of his great proto- 
type La Fontaine. Innunicrablc lines iu them have become pro- 
verbial, and many happy phraHcs coined by Kruilov Lave b(?coine i 
p!irt of the language. Several c?ditloijM bave been printed of tho ino.st 
sfilenriid, and Bcvcral of the cheapest character, and it was .-aid in ! 

that no icBB than 80,00(1 copie-s of them had been jiut in circii- j 
lation. When the lin}>' rial Librarj' of St. Petersburg was first oficncd 
to the jmblii; in l8l2, Kruilov was nominated to the ])ost of one 
of the assistant officers, and the emperor Alexander as-igiieil to Jiim 
a pi usioii of l.'ilM) assignat rublns pibout (iOZ.) above his salary, and 
eight year.s after he douhled it, In the year 1S34 the em(jeror 
Nicholas (ioublcd it again. The new y<?ar’s (ire.-cnt from tho em()eror i 
Ni(?bolas to the hereditary (irinci?, the (U'cseut Ahixamlcr JI , was in 
1831 a bust of Kruih*v. Ho was a frequent guest at tho table of the 
empress Maria, and tlm honoured friend of Karamzin, Zhukovsky, 
Pushkin, amt ail the other Cflebritii?s of Uii.-siaii liuirature. His 
duties at the library w'i*ro far from onerous, and ho wi'iit in fact into 
an indolence so comi»lcle that not even In'* passion for the drama 
rcrmiim.'d, and he did not ciiti?r the insbic of a theatre for ti?n years, 
(.hi one occusiiiu however h*? made a singiilai' effort — one of his closest 
friends was liis colleague at the library, (.lui^ich, the translator of 
the ‘ Iliad,’ aud in a conversation with him one cvcuiiig at the Jiouse 
of Oloiiiu, the director of the librarv, Krniiov contcstid tho jiisticu* 
of his opiuLon that it wap impossible to acquire a knowledge of one of 
the ancient languages late in lif**, and laid a wager that lie would 
master Greek. The eouversathm dropped, and tho wager, which was 
looked upon as u joke, was soon forgutien by all of the company, 
exce[>t Kruilov. Two years after he claimed the wager from Guiedich, 
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that of iiivciii ion. 

KIMIMM.AGIIKK. FIMKDPJril AD(»LF. tlm i ider of a family of 
fiistingiiishiMl German clowii^^'ib born at. 'reel- leiihiirg in \Ve.-it. 
(ilndia. on .Inly LL 17h'^. i Ic wa> ednciti'il fiii* tin? cliiircli, and after 
h.iviir; been iirofes'for of theology in tin* Fniversiry c.f iini.dMiig, lie 
acce]ited tile olliee of ri'lbriued preiieVicr at (h'etVld. which he siiortly 
[ exch.iiigeil for the country living of Kcttwie.ii in We'^tpli.-dia. In I -^11) 
I he was called to the coiisistorial coumril of Ik'rnbnrg, in J-'^2 1 to I'lienioii, 
! and died ill LSlTi. lie was a (irolific writer hotli in prose and ven-o. 

! His drama of ‘Johannes' is not diMtiiiL'ui.died hy much pivlic or 
I diamatic fueJiug, but lii.-i liymn of Love iiml his J'arablu’i bi-caino 
I ver^' popular, and tin* J.-ist hiivi' been translated into I'iir/loh. He al-o 
I wmte ‘JihI’ llaiqiliiiaii (^iriielins* (*(*onilins the Gentiirioii') ami 
j ‘Das Lebi'ii lies heiligeii Johannes* (‘the Life of »St. tiolin '), which 
j have likewis*' been rendered into LTigllsh. Ills oilier principal works 
1 :ir4‘ — * I.de Jviiidt-rwcdt/ a book of rtJigion.-. poi try for rbihli ' ii ; 

I ‘ Lf?ideii. Sterben, uiid Aufer-teliuiig un-er lliiTii lesii (!hrist' p Tim 
■ Siillei iiiifs. Death, and lle.'-iirreetioii of Jesus Cnrist’) ; ‘ Gcimr d«‘n 
' ((eif*tuud ilie iMiriii d»‘r evaiigeli'chisi ( iese-liiithte in historiH'dii r niid 
i iistlietiHclier lliii-icht’ (M)u the Spirit mid Fnriii of livaiigidic.d 
, lli.sfftry in its lii>ti>rJcal and io thetical itelations and niany other 
' works of.siTjiilar charatJ.*’!*. 

! (JoTrrniF.ii Damki. K itoMMAriiKK, lii.s younger brother, was horn 
; Afii*il I'l, J77I. He studied at Diiida rg. bceanic a f>o|iiilar preaelu-r 
' at Jta'Ttli ami Wolfratii, ami iu J 8 1 (J a n'formcd iiiinistt-r at I Jber- 
I f»dd. He was at tin* hf?ad of tlic si-ct of Piet.i'4ts in his di^trici, and 
his sermoii.s on the witiidcndiig of the child r-ii of Isratd tliroiigli tlio 
wiIdiTiif?.=H to Canaan, witi* higlilv esteemed, ami have been trim -latHd 
int.€> Knglish. In L^3.8 he (nihlished ‘ I iiglii?hes Mailin' (‘ iJaily 
xMaiina ), a W'ork also held in very gei.eral repute, and which has 
appeared in Kngliuli iimler tlm title of ‘The Uiristian’s Kver^'-day 
Hook.' He died in 1837. 

* Fin mill uj II K uuMMACin:i:, was fhe son of the fiiMt- 

iia’iicd, and tlie neplic.v of tho H(?c<>nii. lb? joineil fie- reforiiu'd party, 
and was for awhile the pastor <if a refortned coininiinity at New York. 
A.s a Btrong uphohb'r of tlie ohhT |jutln.*rani.si:i, ho exeit* d tho (lis- 
(ileaKuro of the. adherents of i(ati4ifialj.snj, and was aci?u.Med ol heresy 
from the puljiit of hi.s own father. He Ii:i.h protlnctnl iiunicrous 
works, most of wbicli have been traiiHlated,^ and bave bc)i?n very 
popular ill Kiiglaiid. Among them are ‘ Llijah the ishbite, ‘ I'.li- 
slia/ ‘ Jlclics of Llijah/ ‘Solomon and the Shulaiiiite/ ‘Tempta- 
tion of Christ/ ‘Sermons on the Canticles/ ‘The Church's Voice 
of Instruction.' ‘A (JIanco into the Kingdom »»f Grace,' ‘Glimp.^ea 
into the Kingdom (*f (.iraee,* Ac. He hna latte; ly resided nt 

Iti'.rlin, and has r< ceived the d egret? of D.D. Jii he vLiteil Great 
Pnt.iin, and wa> pre.-ii'ut at liie annual conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance nt Gl.isgow iu Au'.;ukL In the course of his Hj>i?ei?h at one 
of the iiioetiiigs fie took oeca*<ion tti ri?(iel :is “an iiifumoiis caluirni}' ” 
the assertions of some oi the English jourinls ub to the im?bi iety of 
the king of PriiHsin. 

KLGEJJJEN, GEllHAUT) aud CAUL VON, twin brotherB aud 
di«tiugiuslit?d (laiuters, were born at Hachiirach on the lihiiie, iu 1772. 
TJn?ir father was Huf-kumrnerrath, ex«diequt*r coun.selior, in tins service 
of the elector of (Johicm*. \ilio in 17'.' 1 Hcut the twiuB to cotiijiletc li.cir 
Btudien iu Rome after they iiatl made Hiithei«?iit progre.T»s at tioine. 
Gerharti ('ainted history and portrait ; aud Carl, lauJacape. Gerhard 
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‘vi'fiH indnci'd to t.ry Ii'm fortiine at St. rotcfmlnirtr, wliitlicr lio woh booh I land, and tliere, at Liic«me, obtained admiBsioti into the hoiiiie of n 
folldWi'd by hiH liioU-er t.'arl : tlioy both met with j^reat hik-cowi, and i painter of tlfo name of Ktaiii*, who instructed him in^ paintiiif*, and 
married tw*^ of a nohJo fiiiiiily of C^irland ; but flerbard, after ! woh hood BiirpasBetl i>y his pupil. Kupetzky, after a time, found his 

n few y*RrH, n'liiovi d in l tu iJienden; Carl romained at St IVterM- j way to Jlotne, where he underwent many h!ird'»hipH until he was 
bur;/, whrre he was aj»pointed court painter, Gerhard had establirthed ^ relieved and introduced by his friend J. C. Fii^-sli to the prineip:)] 
hitumdf nud ohtained a high reputation at Dresden, where he held the : painters and vii‘tuo'‘i at Kume. Alexander Sobiesky became a valualWe 
nppoiiitii lent of profrJFBor of painting at tlie Academy, when his career I patron to him. After a stay of twenty-two years in Italy he was 
wtiH Htiddciily cut oil in a most melancholy manner. He was brutally j invited by the Prince Adam von Lichtenstein to Vienna, whtTc he soon 
roldsfd and murdered on the road from Pillnitz to Dresden, not far from j obtained the reputation of the first portrait painter of his time. Ho 
tlie capital, in 1 H2(). It wiis a common highway robbery ; the miserablo numbered among his patrons and admirers tho emperors Joscpli I. an 1 
wrtdcJi who c'ommiUed the deed was not in the least aware of who liia ! Charles VI., and the Prince Kugene ; and in 171 fi he was invited by 
victim was. lie was a private soldier, and Ids singular cupidity was Peter the Great to (.Carlsbad, i^etcr wished Kupetzky to ent^r hi.!i 
the cause of bis rlctcction. lie ev<m drew oft* the ]>oots of Kiis/elgHU, service and to return with him to Petersburg, but Kupofzky was fond 
mill bis liftcrwards taking tlicse boots to bo mended to the vei*y man of his libesrty, and would never enter the service ol any prince, 'I’he 
who had made thorn and who knew' them, is said to have b.-cn the (^zar Petcjr gave him many commi-sions iiotwithstandiug his iefu.sil 
cause of his detectiou. Gerhard Kiigelgen’s w'*»rks are of a vcjry to enter his service. Kupetzky, who belonged to the sect called ilitr 
unpretending cliaraetor; in mobt of them an abstract religious stuiti- Lohcuiian ISrothers, requested of the emperor of Austria that hemi.:/ht 
meiit is the chief arnl character i stir, motive; in execution they are be allowed to worship God in his ovrii way. This liberty howrever very 
cnreful, delicate, and Honii^what ffirnnil, yist jilctasiiig and iinprossive. nearly involved him in serious diffieulties, as he was accused, nr threat- 
lie delii/hted in eoiii]>oHitiftti.s of oim^ or at most very few ligures, often ciied to be accused, by some of his rivaLs, of malignant hci‘c.^y. Fear 
tlirce-quarbu* lengths of the si/o of life, llis biography, by 1*\ iJasso, of the Impiisition appears to have taken ])osse.s.*>ii>n of him, and lie 
WUH publisliod at l.oip/ig in islil. s* cretly left Vienna and »ettlu<l in Niirnberg, where he died in 171*'. 

Carl KugcL'en ]miiited m:iny landscapes, and executed many di*aw- Kupetzky paiiitetl hisUiry and portrait, but chiefly portrait, lli^ jiie- 
iiigs of the scenery of UiiH.*'ia, both in the iioriborn and southerii pr o- tures have a great deal of character and much cLlVet : his friend and 
\iiic«»M. He made two joiirin^ys in the (.'riuica for the ex]iresH purpi»se admirer goes so far as to say they combine tho vigour of lluboii.s, 

of ]>:iiiiting its sceiiery ; the first journey was made in LS*i>l by desire the truth and elegance of Vaiidyck, and the eilect Kembrainit. 
<if the pinperiii* Paul, Mio S'^coiid by that of the o.ini>oror Alexander in Many of bis portraits and some of his pictures have been ciigravi il, 
ISpii. 'riiiity oil paintings and sixty sepia drawings, part of the fruits e.speeiiilly by liernliard Vogd, in mezzotint. Tho prints engraved by 
of tlie second jonriit-y, were, imrcbased by the eiiip«;n»r, ami placed Vogel w*ero added to by V. J). Preissb r and published in a ei*llectio:i 
together ill a liail in Kanimui Gstrot*. in 1 81 S Alexander sent Kiigel- in folio at Niirnberg in J74o, under tlio following title: — ^Joannis 
gen for a siinilar purpose into Kinnlaiid, of which country be jiainted Kupetzky, iucumparabilis arliiieis, imagines et I'icturio qnotquot earum 
lift.y>(ive ]»ictures, wliich also wre piircliased by the cinperor. Kiigel hnbciri poliicruut, autea ad (|uinquo dodecades arte quam vocaiit nigra 
gen executed in all J71 j*ii;tnrc8 and fini.-bed drawings. He died scri incisie, a lleriibarilo Vogebo, jam voro similiter continnatio opera 
at Koval in IMPJ. llis J.iic is in the * Neucr Nekrolog der Dcutschcn,* ot suinptibiis Valeiitiiii Danielis J*rei.'=Hlori, C'lialeograpbi.' Knpi tzky .s 
X, 1. portrait of himself, in spectacles, a work of rcinarkable inorit, lia.s 

^ KITGLKU, FUANZ TITKOTKITI, IVofes^’or of the Ui.-.lory of Art been copioil by L. do Laborde, from Vogers i»rint, and is inserted as a 
ill the lloyal Academy, Perl in, was born on the Sitb of .binuary l.'-tKS Bpi'ciiiien in bis history of mezzotint engraving ‘ Histoire d- la Gravure 
fit iSteliin in Tonioraiiiii. Gn the coiiipletion of bis collegiate studies en Manicre Noire.’ tl.C. Fiissli publislied a life of Kupetzky, with ouo 
Jierr Kiigicr especial ly devoteil bis atfci iition to the early bistory of of Kugcnd.ii?, at Ziirieli, in 1 7o8. 

piiintiiig and areldtecture, for which purpose ho made a ]»roloiige€l KUSTFU, LI* HGLF, was born in 1070, at Klomberg in Westphalia, 
slay at Heidelberg, and siibseijimiitly visited Italy. Voctry and music Tie studied at liorliu, and aftcrwanls visited various parts of iMirope, 
also occaipied iniieli of bis attention, and be in giive evidence of wliei*e he became connected with the )>riiicipul sciiolars of lii-i age. 
llis attainments in these arts by the publication of liis * Sketch Pook,’ Tii he published a critical dissertation on the history of Homer 

ill which he iuiduded original compositions in ]ioetry, music, and and his works, ‘ ilisloria Critica Humeri/ which F. A. Wolil* nqu'into.l 
linear design ; he also in jiubli^heil with Keinick an artists* song- in the first volume of his edition of Homer, 1785. Kustcr went after- 
book. Put the more iinjuirtant as well as the most numerous of his wards to Utrecht^ where he remained some years, and contributed 
writings about this time, were thosi* nil the history of nrt during the several papers to tho ' 'J'busaurus Antiiiuibitum lloiiiananim * <d' 
inidiile fige.s; tlioiigb tin* arts of riiicieiit Greece and Koine (and fiar- Gnevliis, and to the ^ 'l'h(‘R:iiiriis Anti>piit:iLum GriOcariini ’ of James 
ticularly the siibiuct of ]iolychroiny, on which be putilisbcd ‘ rduT Groiiovliis. While at I’troclit he also published a literary journal iu 
«lie I'olychroinie d«'r Griecbiscbeii Arcliitectnr iind Sculptur mid itiro Latin, * Pibliothcca Idbrorum Novoruiii, collecta a L. Ncocoro. ab 
Grenzeu,' 4lci, Porliii, 18:15) also engaged his ]ieii. His great work, Aprili, anno lG'.f7, ad 1 >cccnibrria, Uh')).' Xeocorus is the Latinised 
Hie * Haiidbiicb der Cjicscbichle der Malerci ' (llaiulbook of the History form of his name, wdiicli Kustci* assumed in his works according to 
of I'liinting from the Age of ( 'oiistantino to the J'rcscut Time) tie* fashion of the times. In tho ye.ar 1700 he repaired to Kngland, 
fi]>jiciireil ill 2 vols. ill l8:’i7. It Avas reciMvetl with great approbation where he undertook to e<lit n new edition of Suidas, which wa-t 
by liif* learned <‘nuii1ryirieii and by students of art generally, and Avas published at Cambridge, o vnls. folio, 1705. In 17"7 be published at 
quickly translated into the leading languages of h'.nrope. In F.ngland Amsterdam tho * .Info of .Pythagoras,* by Taiiibllchus ; :intlinl7l0 be 
the traiiHlation appeared in purls, tho *iSeiiools of Painting iu ltal 3 ^ produced an eiiition of Aristophanes, Avith tin* iSoiiolia. tlaiiie.s i.jrono 
Irausluted by a liuly f Lady Kastlake), with Notes by Sir CbarleH East- viiia having critieised with his customary bitterne.^s and ill temper 
lake,’ iu lS-12; and subsequently, the ‘ Geriuan, Flemish, and Dutch K lister's LSuidas,' Kiiator nqilied to him in his ‘ Diatribe A nti-Groim- 
Hchools of Paiuiiiig.' and the * S]iaiiis1i and I’reuch Soliools of Painting/ viuiia, in qua editio Siiidic dcfeinlitur, itoinqiie hand paiica loe.a He.sye.hii 
under the editorship of Sir Edmund Head. A second I'dition of the emendaiilur, et denique quid fucrit yravr. apiid veteres Ibunaijos 
* lliindbiicb ' was is.sued iu 1850, in Avhieli, with the assistance of cxplicatur. Acced it Diatribe do verbo cmio,* Amsterdam, 1712. Iu 
]lr. J. Jhirekliardt, the Avnrk was to a great (extent remodelled, and a this last dis-tcrtutioii on the verb * ceriio,* Kuster gave a specimen of 
large amount of new material embodied ; ami from this revised work a series of observations on the Latin language, about which he had 
a new edition of Sir Charles East lake s vcrsiim of the * Italian Scliuols’ been busy for years, but which he left iucoiiiplotc at his death. Tliis 
Avas published in 2 vols. 8vo, with additional notes and upwanl.s of a dissertation also led him into a coutroA'orsy witli i’erizoniiis. Alioiit 
liunilreil outliiirs from the old masters, by Mr. G. Scliarf, thus render- 1718 Kuster, being then at Paris, obtained from Louis XIV’., through 
ing the English transliitiim of this portion of the work of even more tho friendship of I/Abbe Piguou, a peunion of 20oo livres, and was 
value than the original. Gf Dr. Kiiglor’s other works, Avhicli arc made a uionibcr of the Acaiiemy of inscriptions. He died at Paris 
roinewhat numerous, may be named his * Gesehichtc? Frieilrichs des in 1TH>. Hi.s notes on lloMychius, whicli he left in manuscript, were 
OroHsi'ii : Gozcichnil vuu A. Menzcl' <8vo, Leipz., 1810), traiisbited into inserterl by J. Alberti iu his editiou of ilosychius, 2 vois. folio, 174d. 
English by A. iMorinrty, under tho title of ‘ History of i^’rcderic the Kuster was one of the best scholars of his time. 

Great’ (Loud. 1S44) ; Mlcschreibimg dor Kunst-Schiitzc amu Kcrlin KIJYP, or Cl.-YP, ALIlEK'r, was the sou and disciple of Jacob 
iind Potsdam* <184 0) (* Description of the Art-treasures in Kerlin and Gorutze Kuyp, an oniinent landscape painter of Dort, and a pupil of 
Potsdam *), a wt irk of much inf>re labour and research than its title Abraham lUoemart. .Jacob’s works, chietly views from iiaturif in tho 
Avouhl iudicatt! ; ‘ Karl Friedrich Sehinkel : eine Chanikteristik seiner environ'* of Dort, were highly and justly A’aliied, and his uie:nory wa.s 
Kunstlerischen Wirksiiiukeit* (LSchinkel : the influeiico of his Thcorie.s held in esteem at Dort for having founded, iu lfil2, tho Academy of 
of Art*), 1842; * Hiindbuch der Kunstgescliiehte* <Stiittg. 18-12), a J'aintiug of St. Luke in that town, in conjuuction AA’ith J. A'an .tLaK.sclt, 
distinct Avork from the ‘Haiidbucli der Geschichte der Malcrei.’ Kotli Corn. ’IVgelberg, and J. Grief. His son Albert was born at Dort in 
these works atipeared at t>tiittgHrdt. in 1848, where also was jiublishotl i IfiOU. Though his father's disciple, his manner is very dift'ereiit, and 
(18-1 5-58) a folio atlas of plates to il lust. rate his histories of art. For j he embraced a grouts variety of subjects. ‘‘The pictures of this 
more than twenty years Dr. Kugler has lectured in tho rniversity of master,’* says that excellent critic Dr. Waageti, 'Sire theinosL splendid 
Frederiek William, us well os in the Koyal Academy of Kcrlin. proofs that tli'* charm of a work of art lies far more in a profound and 

KrPETZKV, JGHANN, a celohrnted portrait jiaintor, wan bom pure feeling of nature, in the knowledge and m^isterly use of the meuu.s 
at Kdsiug, or Kozin, near Prosburg in Hungary, in IlUifi or 1667- His of re]>rescutatiou which art supplies, than iu tho subject itself ; for 
father, originally of a Bohemian family, was a poor wcaA'^or, and he otherwise hGAA' would it be possible from such inonotouuus natural 
intcucied his son to folloAV his own business; Kupetzky liowever lied scenery as Holland atlbrds, where the extensive green levels arc broken 
from home when only fifteen years of age, bogged his way to Switzer- only by single trees and ordinary houses, and intersected by canals, to 



KYD, THOMAS. 


^irodnce such attractive yniiety as their pictures offer ? How could it 
]i;ippen tlmt BO many pictures, even of exniiieut masters, such as J. 
Ti lth and Pynnkcr, who represent, the rich aud varied scenery of Italy, 
l,:ive less power to touch luir feelings thtin those of Kiiyp. Uuys laal, 
iind Ilobbiiiia ! In elevatifui of conception, knowledge of itcrial per- 
cpei-tive, with iho greatest glow and warmth of the serene atmosphere, 
Ivtivp stands unrivalled, and may justly be called the Dnteh Claude, 
in the im)>asto, the breadth and freedom of execution, he greatly 
resembles lleinbmndt.'* Tliough Kuyp is reckoned among the cattle- 
paiiitoi'B, all kinds of which he represented with equal truth and 
felicity, he likewise painted laudHcapes, properly so called, and sea- 
pieces. He excelled in everything that ho attempted ; and yet it is 
remarkable that he lias been companitivoly little known abroad. 
Scarcely anything is known of the circumstances of his life ; even of 
ihc year of his death we can find no record : he was living in the early 
]):irt"of Kiiy)i*H works were so low in value, that a beautiful 

pii'tiirc of his, for wliich Sir Uobort Pe<‘l paid il.'iO giiiticas, was bought 
i\t Mouni, ill Holland, some years ago, for one shilliti:' English. iU: is 
a great favourite in l^higlaiid, and it. is hero that his fiiicsst works 111*0 
found, cbielly in tho ltt»y:il, National, IJridgewater, (jlrosvcnor, and 
iKilwicli (Jallcrics, in the collc<!tioris of Sir Jlubort Peel, Lord Var- 
boroiigh, the 1 )uko of Piedford. the Marfjuis ef Lute, &c. 

KYI), 'J’lIOMAS, was one of those dramatic poets who immediately 
]irceeded Sliakspere. 'JMiree plays of liis arc extant — 1, * (^iriieliu, or 
Ponipey the Great, his fair Cf>riie1ia*s 'JVagedy,* a translation respect- 
ably executed, from the b'rcuch of Gamier, printed in 4 to, loDf, : 


LAllORDE, COMTE ALKXANDKK. 


2, * The First Part of Jerouimo/ IdOo, 4 to ; 3, ‘ Tho iSpauisU 'Prugedy, 
or llioroiiyino is Mad ugain,' t»f wbich there arc many editions, tho 
nldest known being i»f ] ;'»!»»*, though the ]»luy was certainly printed 
earlier. All the three are in * Dodhley’s i)ltl Plays.’ ‘ Tho First Part 
of .li roniino ' is merely an iiitrodiietion to Die •Spanish Tragedy.* 
1 he former, ainl ]>robahly tl»e latter also, mu**t have been on tlie stage 
, their jdaco in liiOl and 

1GU2, wh»‘U Hen J lujson was paid for makiug huge ndditioim to the 
■ ^ ivhich are in the modem editions, and are quite worthy 

of his genius.^ Tlie portions written by Kyd hiin.self an* tho objects 
of continual ridicule to Shaks)>ere and his coutemporaries, whose comic 
I chanictors parody the most extravagant speeches of the mad llieroiiyino. 

; \et the play, even in its Introduction, and still more in the Second 
Part, poBseB.ieH great vigour, both of imagination ami of passion. It is 
an irregular and rude work, belonging e.-Hentiiiliy to the infancy of tho 
drama, in its coiico|itioii of character as w*ell us in its phiti aiid in its 
iaiietiagi*. Hut it was by no iiiean.H unworthy of the griMit p<»pu]arity 
which it enjoy<‘d. Jt is :i tragedy of blood.^lu'd. al’i«*r t.li- iiiaiiiitu* of 
• 'i’itus Andrt>uituis.’ to wdiicli however it. is much inferior; ami it has 
been observed by more than one critic, that there are in it }>oiiits which 
may naturally enough be supposed to havi? suggested thoughts for 
•Hamlet.' Kyd has also been siijqjosed to have been the author of 
the old ‘ 'raining of a Shrew.’ LMM, and of the tragedy of * Sulyinaii 
and I'ersoda,* L^SiP. For the former sii]ipositioii there is no ground; 
and for the other there is no better reason tli.an the particular luuutiou 
made of tho story of a * Solyinau ’ in the ‘ Spanish 'I’nigedy.* 


T ATiKO, QT"TN7’T-S ANl’TSTIFS, a Itomau of some distinction as a 
' ^ jurist, was the father of a iiiori* distinguislied son. He was at tlie 
bailie of Philippi, on tlie side of AI. iJriitu.'* and Cassius, and aftt^r tlie 
defeat h«j killed himself in his tent, and W’as buried there. (Ai»piaii, 
‘i .'ivil Wars’ iv. 1 

Kh Antistius Laiu o, the son, was u pupil of C. ^iVehatius; hut 
eoiitrary to the praetiee of that time, instead of dev<itiijg hinisolf exclu- 
^ively to one rna>‘ter, lie alb iided several. He lived in the time of 
Augustus. Labeo was (ILt inguished for his knowledge of Roman law 
:iud Ronuui usages, and ;dso for the freciloiii with which In* expressed 
liis opiiiioijH to Auguf tu.s (Suetonius, ‘Octaviauus C;esar,' c. Ml, to 
tv1io.se measures he set hiiiiKell* in <ip])n.sitiou. Some critic.4 Ktippuse 
that he is alluded to by Moraet*<l ‘Sat.* J5. ^5^) ; hut there might he. 
other p^-rsoiiH of the iiaiiu* of I^aVioo. Ateiii.s Cupito, Ills nval in legal 
knowledge, was rai>ed to tlie con.sulslii]> by Augustus in order that lie 
might have tlia-t .sujieriorit^* in rank wliich his talents alone could not 
;:ive him. iiubeo never eii jiit oil any higher honour than the prietor- 
sliip. (Tacitus, •Annul.’ iii. 7/*.) The ehariicter of Labeo i.m given by 
(odliuB (xiii. JU) : •* Labeo Aiitistius principally ajiplied liim.'^eir to tin* 
i-tudy of the civil law, and puiilicly gave his opinions to those who 
consulted him. He was also imt unacquainted with oth'T liberal 
pniviiit.s, and lu* <leoply studied gramrnai', dialeetio, and ancient 
learning; be w.'is well acijuainte 1 tvitli the origiijH and principle.^ 

of Jjalin \vor*is, and he availed himself of that kind of knowledge Co/»c- 
eially to clear U}i most leg.d ditlieuliiei:.'’ He wu.s confident in his 
ubilitii^s and uequinrmeiiis, and hold enough to advance many new' 
opinions. He was a copious w'riter, and is said to have produced four 
hundred dillerent treatises, from whii:h tlitu-e arc sixty-three excerpts 
in the LigesL, and lie is very often cited by the other jurists. Ijubco 
wrote comineiitarics on the 'i'w'clve Tahjes, lifteeii horikri at least on 
J*ontifiea1 Ijuw, and fifteen J>e J)i.scip]iuis Ftruscis. His works wbitdi 
arc inuiiticiucd in tho liigesl an^ eiglit hooks of Utifiavd, of which 
Paulii.'* made an epitome with notes; and ton books of Posterlora, so 
C.'dlcd from having been ]mbririhed after hi^ death, of which tlavolemis 
made an epitome ; but GelHus refers to the fortieth book of l^)Kteri'»ra. 

1 1 e uWi wrote Libri ad J'hlictum, Libri .Prietoria L’rbaiii, and thirty 
Libri Pi"i*ti»ri.s Pcic^'rini. 

A brief notice of C. Atkius (]!aI’JTO may ho appropriately intro- 
duced here*, for iie was the rival of Labeo, ;ind founded a sect or school 
which was opposed to that of Lab*‘ 0 . The father of Capito attained 
the rank of jirsetor ; liis grandfather was a centurion who served under 
L. Curuidius Sulla. (Jajuto W'as made Consul Suflectus by Augustus 
A.u.c. TfiS, and it was fluring his term of office that he decided that a 
patron could nut take Lis freedw*oman to wife ngain-t her consent, a 
decision jierfectly conaialcnt with Uoman princijdes. Capito w'as u 
flatterer; Labeo was an independent man and said what he tfiought. 
Instances of Capito's adulation are recorfled hy 'Tacitu.** (•Aniial.* 
iii. 7<M and Siietouiiia. He died in the time of Tiberius, a. 11 . iJ2. 
(* Aiiiial.’ iii. 75 .) 

Capito is oftt;n cited f>y other jurists, Rroculua, Javolenus, Paul us, 
and oiico by Labeo : they aiwfws call him Ateius. Capito’s reimtation 
as a lawyer won very gn-at. He wrote on Poutificial Law at least five 
books, as ap]>ears from Gellius (iv. 6), and numerous hooks of (!oiijec- 
tauea (Gcliiiis, xx. 2; xiv. 7). He also wrote a single hook De Officio 
Senatorio, from wbich Gelliua gives an extract (iv. 1(»), and a book 
De Jure Sacriiiciorum (Macrobius^ • Satuxn.’ iii. lo). Gellius (xlii. 12) 


L 

also quoLes a lott'T of C'apito, in which lie speaks highly of TrihoiAs 
log.al knowledge. Then* arc no excerpts from CupiLo in the Digest. 

From the time of Jiuheo and (Capito wc diiL* the forniaiion of two 
: opposed sects or schools of law among the Romans. 'I'hu nature of 
this fippo.sit.ioii is collected from the wonls of rutnponiiis (‘Dig.’ i. 
til. 2). Laheo was a mail of greater acquirements than f'apito and of 
a bolder temper. Ho applied to liis li‘gal studies the Htores of know- 
ledge that w*<ro open to him. and thus w'us Idl to many iii*w viiuvs. 
C.'qiiio stuck cUist* to what hail been ti'aiimidlte«l by his predocossors : 
he was one of thoHo who appealed to authority. So far as coiiceruH 
i general priiiei] 111 * 8 , we caiiiioi. condemn tho nietliod of eil.lier of these 
' great jurists. Each ha.s its merit, hut eiiher of them, if carrii'd too 
; far. may be injiirious to juiDprudeiicc. He who handles the inaiiers 
of law in un eiil.irgcd and eompreheiisivc inaiiiier may iin|>rove juris- 
prudence; hut if he docs not well know W'hat tli.$ law and if hu is 
more eagttr to change what is established than to inaiutaiii its st.ibility, 
, he may destroy the edifice on whicli he. is labouring, lb*, who merely 
I studies the law's i>f his country as th(\v exi.-<t, and is Hatisfied if he can 
i find aut.lioi*jty for aiiytliing, however iiieoiiHisteiit with fair dealing 
i and the general intei'CHts of society, may he a good lawyer of a kind, 
j hilt Jie i-. a laid citizen, 'flie Roniuii juris 'onsiilti were mainly eiigagi'd 
; ill writing on law and giving thfur ojiinimiH (I'l'sjioiiHa) to ali persons 

• wlio eoii-Null<?fl them. 'riieir hix.Mirie.sM w^as not tliat of the UKideni 
; fidvoeaic, who lias to make tiie le st of Ids clituit's on-'ie. 'Tin? op|Misi- 
: lion then between Laheo and Capito, hetweoii him w'hoso method, 

if jiidicionsiy |>ractist:fl, would lead to a ]»rogrossive improvciii(?iit of 
law, and him whoso method wonhl stop all such iinprovcmeiit, if 
' .strictly aJhi-red to, hardly constitutes a ground of like comparison 
j between law'yiu'.s in this country. 

I The followers of J <ahc(i were called IVoculiaui, from Proculu.s, one 
of the RUcecKsors of Laheo. 'J’ho.sc who attacheil thoniselveH ti> tho 
school of Cii]iito were called Sabiniaui, or Honietiuies Srdiola Cnssiaiia, 
from AlaSHiiriuH Sabinu^ and ('. CussitiH Longinus. i''or f 11 rthtn* remarks 
' on the Hubjeirt of the tw'o schotd.-i the reailui* may cuu.sult J'uchla, 

. ‘Ciirsus ilcr Lnstit.,’ i. Ps. 

LARIENU.S. 

LAHURDE, COMTE ALEX AN DUE LOUIS .H iSEI’H DE, was 
born <in the 17tli of .S»sptenihcr 177‘t, at J'aris. His father, a peasant 
lif liuaru, is nlated to have come to Paris in sahots (wooden slioes), 
and to have acciiiniilated Koine pi<>]i‘rty. Ah'xaiidni do Lahorde 

• received a goo 1 education. His father, iVirc.seciiig tho dangers of tho 
: Revolution, sent him to Vienna, wiioro ho hceume succeHdveJy Hiih- 
’ lieutenant, cajdaiii, ai fe dc-c.iUjp, and commander of u squadron of 

light horse. His i'uther b came otic of the vicli ms of the revolution, 
niid was guitlotirioil in 17!H. When war was declared between France 
and Austria, Ah-xundro dc; Laborde continued in the .service of Austria, 
and fought in iivi* eampaigiis against his native country. After tho 
■ treaty* of Campo Forniio in 17ti7 he returned to Fmnce and devoted 
' fiiiiis jr to wtudy. JJ.^ travelled in .Spain, Daly, and England. After 
liis reinrij to l’r;inc» he solicited and obtained erujiloyrneiit from 
Napoleon 1. in the civil .service. In 1 -O') he wa-i npjMiiuted Auditciir 
! to tin? t'oiiscil d’Ktat. Tn 1^09 he hecaiiie Maitris dcs Requetes to tho 
. (’oDScil d’Ktat, and was created a Ch<.‘va!i*?r of the Legion of Honour. 
In l-^lO he was made rresident of tho cotiiniis.«ioii for tho liquidation 
of the debts of the gr.iud army, aud in 1^11 Administrateur of tlie 
routs ct ChauKS<5cs f<ir the dci>artmout of the Seine. In 1814 ho was 
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appolntoil Adjutant-Miijor of tbe National Guard of Paris, and on tho 
Slat of March in that ymr ho was aunt to the camp of the allied army 
ta treat of the cafiitulatioii oa far as reipinlcd the National Guard. 
After hirt reiiirii Ue wan iippointecl Colonel of the Ktat-Major of the 
Nationiil CunrH, ami roofivf'il from Louie XV 111. the croee of St. Louie 
atirl that of thf! Legion of Honour, lie afterwardH tr.*iv<>lled again in 
Jfingluiirl. On his return to Franco in 1^15 he publi-ihed a ‘Plan 
d’FidiiG'iition pour lea Kiifaiita Pauvrea, d'tipren lea MtHhodon coinhinoos 
di; liell ot flc: LanoaHtor.' and was during thrre joare Secretary-Cenoral 
to the Ceritriil Socio^■y wliioh founded the Hyhtoin of rnutUHl iustruetion 
in Fraiioo. In J 81(5 ho ]>uh]iHhod a * lUpport stir los Travaux do la 
Sucioto do Paris pour riuHlruction t*ll(^!nieiitaire.' Jii IhiT* he wns 
appointed Maitre des Peqiietes on Service Ordinaire. In 1X'2*2 he wa.s 
elected a inouiher of ilio ('huinhttr of Jjepntieis l>y t!ie College de la 
Seine, and Hpoke frequently and ferveiiily in f.ivfuir of liberal iiisti- 
tutions. He oppoaed war with S])aiu, and in JMll was at ruck olf 
the lint of the CntiHeil d’Ktat. Having bi oii ur'ain i‘li?cted a member 
of Hu; (*hamber of IJeputieH in LS27, he oji]io.sed the Alartigiiac 
ministry, and w'aa alno one of the opposition iliiriiig the Poligiiac; inintH- 
try. When the onlinanccH of .Inly 18^0 were pi-firinilgatcil lie spoke 
agaiuBt them decidetlly and «*iji!rg« tically, declared hima* If in favour 
of the iiiKurrociion, and ri;sls*:«l bis life in the popular caufui on the* 
27th of July. On the 2'JLli Ju; udviaed tlie deputies tf> place them- 
selvea <il the head f»f the inoviMiient ; and when tlie Hotel de Ville wan 
taken hy IIk; iiiHiirreetiunista he waa one of those who proposoil that 
the ^it.iing.■’ siiould he held tliero. 'I’lie roiPnst having hreii decided 
ill faviiiir of the pcMiple, he arceplod ihi; )iuKt of Prefect of the Seii.e. 
or tiivt iiiiigi-'lniUMif Pari:-. LoiiiH-Philippe »'Ooit afterwards appoiuled 
iiiiii OIK' of his aides de-eaiiip, with the rank of Omier.il of ilrigatle of 
the Nationiil (luard, and r< atureil him to lii-s place in the Couaeil 
d'fltat. He Wiia afterwards a <iepiity for the de])urtuieiiL of Seiiie-ei- 
(Jisc. He died on the 24 Ih of (.letober 18-12. 

Ooiint Alexandre de LuLiorde was eh-eted a tiieinbcr of the Institute 
(Aea'li'inh; dt-a liiHcriptioiiH et B^dlea Lettres) in Ho was alaf» a 

nienibor of the Aeadeiiiie des ScieiiccH Morales et Politiqui;s (aectiou 
d' (*100110111111 l'oliti(pie). and of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
He was t»iie of the editors of ihu * Jteviie Fiicyclopirdiqtie ' from its 
coinmeiuasmeiit. He was aLo ii coutribiitor to the * Uidvera Pitio- 
resijue* (departments of Spain and i’oringal), and to the * Jonriitd des 
(Jollnais^am!ns Utihrs.' Itosides his coiitrihiitionu to periodical litera 
tnre, ho was the author of Bcveral splciulid wwks, of which tlio 
following are the most important : — ‘ Voysgc I'ittoresque el Historiqne 
do I'FHpagne,’ 4 vols. folui, Paris, 1SU7.J8. * lt.iiior«iri! JJescriptir de 

riOspagiie/ r> vols. Kvo, Paris, ISUS, with Atlas in 4to, The thini 
edition was considerably enlarged, and w’ns ]U‘cci'ded by a ‘Notice snr 
la Con figuration tic rKspatziin, et de son OUniat, ]iiir M. de HnmUddt, 
et d’liii Apori;u sur la Heograpliio Pliysitpie, par M. lu (kdonel 
Bury do Saint- Viiicjcut, et. d'uii Ahrcge Hl-toriquc de la Muiiarcbio 
KHpaguolo et ties Invasions do la PeiiiiiMiih; Jusqn'a hcm Jours/ wdth 
vighotti'H, iiia|is, &c. ‘Voyage I'ittoresijiie en A iit.ricli'',’ 2 vols. folio, 
Paris, 1821. ‘Collection des Vases drees de M. le (..'oiiite de Lam- 
berg,' 2 vols. folio, I'aris, lSi:(.2-l, coiitainiii.g 1;i4 plates printed in 
colours uiitl carerully rctonchetl. * Les Mtniiiuients tic la France 
claHytls chroiitdogiqiuMiiciit. et coiisiiJorcs sous lo Kapport des Art-/ 
2 vols. folio, J’aris, 1832'tit), ctmtaiiiiiig 2.'di plait's, tiriginally piiblisheil 
in 4o numbers, J 81 (i, Ac, ‘Description des Obclisqucs do Lonq>ior, 
figiirds Hill* les Places de la Concorde ot des Invaliiies, et Precis des 
Cpi-ratioiiH rulatives au Transport d'liii de ces MoiiuiiieiitH dans la 
Ca))itale/ 8vo, I*aris, Iftol. ‘Voyage de la Syrie/ in coiijuuetioii with 
his son Comte Leon de Ijnbordc. ‘Versailles, Aiichu ft Modemo/ 
8vo, Paris, 1S;19-1U, with upwanls «>f 4U0 \vi»odfU(s. 

*‘LAlldUl)E, CH)MTF l.EdN-KMMAN I’ KL-SIMON-JOSEPH 1)K, 
was horn June 13, 1807, at Paris. He is the stni of Count Ah xaiitlre 
de Jaihortit*. In the year 1828 he was appointed sceretary to the lega- 
tion at Jiome, but resigned this oilice when M. de Poli^uac came into 
power under ('hm'le.s X. After the lievolntimi of July 183U he 
became aide-de-camp to deiieral La Fayette, and was sent to Luiidi>ii 
as secretary to the end •iisB}’. In 1832 he went in the same capacity 
to the Hague, and in 1$:!4 to (kissel. He succeeded his father us 
deputy for the department of Seiue-et-Oise, uutl is a inombcr of tlie 
liistitnio (Acoilciitie des Inscriptions ctde Belles Lettro^l, andnuoflieer 
of the iiCgioii of Honour. He is at present Coiiservalor of tin; collcc- 
ions of the MubUf Ages and the UeniuHsanee in the Museum of the 
l.onvre. He has, like his father, distiiigiiished liimself by the pnhli- 
catioii of iiiugnificeiit works descriptive of foreign countries, us well as 
by his arolucologicul investigations, 'I'lie following are the most im- 
portant of these works: — ‘ Voyage dans 1 'Arabic Petreo/ 8vo, Paris, 
1830-38, with 1‘latva an^ jAtlaa in folio. * V oyoge on Orient/ illns- 
tratetf by about 4()0kffl^'in Asia Minor and Syria, folio, 1837, Ac. 
' llistoire de la GiMjlMiHR Muin6rc Noiro,*'8vo,pAriB, 1831*. ‘Ddbuts 
de r 1 in prime tilnc&ttallTOurga ou Kecherches sur les 'J’ravaux Myste- 
rieux de Gutenberg a!ns cette ville, et sur lo Procos qiii liii fnt inteuto 
cn 1439 hr cette Occasion/ 8 vo, Paris, 1840. ‘ Ijo Parthenon : Docu- 

meiit:% pour Borvir h niie Uestauratiou/ folio, Paris, 1818, Ac. ‘Les 
Dues de liobrgogue : Ktiides sur les Lettres, los Arts, et I’liitlustrie 
pendant lo 15ihtue Sioole, et plus particulieremeiit dans le Pays Las et le 
Duchode Bourgogne,* 8vo, Ikiris, 1849, &c. ‘ Fssai d'uu C^atulogue des 

Artistes originairefiraoB Pays Ba8,Qii^ employ os h lu Cour des Duos de 
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^ Bourgogne, au Ifiihtne et 1 6ihme Sir>cle.s/ 8vo, Paris, 1 B49. ‘ La Usnai^- 

' sanoe den Arts ii la Cour de France: Rtiidesde la Idihnio Sii^cle/ Svo, 
i Paris, 1850, &c. ‘Notice dea t*hnaux oxposds dans lea Galerios dn 
i Mus<5i; du I^ouvre/ 1‘2mo, Paris, 1852, &c, ‘Menioiroa et Disaertu- 

■ turns/ 4tr», Paris. 1852. 

I LABOIIDR, JFANMIRNJAMIN, a voluminous writer on thehiatorv 
: of music, was born in Paris in 1731, of a rich faudly, and rect iverl », 
liberal education, including music, whh'h he stiuli(;d under the rs-h.- 
, braterl Bariieaii. IL; w*as intended for the iluaucial d"j)artment df 
government, but his iiidiiiatinn prompted him to seek adniissiou tu 

■ the gay cf>urt of Louis X V., to whom ho w^as a]>jioiuted ‘ preruier valet 
de chainbre,' and soon becoming the favo'iritc and confidant of that 

! prince, wa.s, as a matter of course, l ^d into gri*at extravagance on \ 

; dis.sipiitiori. But a pa.^siou for iiiu-sic saved him from miudi of t!i,> 

! evil that iiiost likely would otherwise Laves ensued from his c-.iniiention 
w'ith a priiilig.'.tc iiiotjurch and a vicious court: lie composed several 
ofieras, and these, ihongh poRse.-;.sing little merit, provetl snccpRsfu), 
and 0'.!cnj»lcd time which, in all probability, would have been devoted 
to lo.-s innocent pleasures. (Jn tho death of Louis, in 177-1, M. Laborle 
resigned his oflico, married, and entered into a life of compaiativc 
tranquillity. He became on i; of the ‘ fcrniiers-gcndraux/ flcvotcd lu;:i 
sp-ire hours to study, oiid, in 17S0, pnblishcid his * Rs.-^ai sur la 
Musique Ancioniie el Moderiie,' in four 4 to volnrnc.s, a splendid work, 
got up at a vast expense, eiiibc;]li.s)u>d by a yp*eat, number of roiuark- 
' ably widl exrcuietl engravings, and ilUistratei! by iiiiiueroua exaiiipi .s 
of French national music in various forms. It contains an ahuuilaiuv 
of information, drawn with great lahcmr from auiheiibic sources, ai.d 
though exhibiting occasional prejinlicrs, and so desultory thi'.t. it, 
ought to have been entitled a (2oliectioii of l-Is-ays, rather than mi 
IvMsay, it has snpfilii d with fac*t-» and niaierials wriic-rs - some of them 
of no me.iu ropniatiou — who Lave not had the candour to ackiiowlodgi' 
the slighte.-jt oliligation. 

The Freiieli rovulution brouglit in its train the ruin of M. Laborde, 
A ‘farmer goui ral ’ could c.\])rct no favour from iliusi; whom tho new 
order of things hud placed in fiower; ho therefore withdrew into the 
country, ami lived concealed till the indiscretion of a person iutimulrdy 
connected with him marie his n treat known- Ho was conveyed to Pan‘«, 
tried, eoiidenined, and guillotined on tlie 20th of July 1791, just live 
days iieforo the fall of Uohespierre and his sanguinary colleagiifs. 

The groat peeniiiary resonrees of M. Laburde, together w'ith his 
activity and indefatigable industry, enablod him to publish, in a 
Hunqitumirt uiamier, inniiy original works; also srunc iraiislationM fr'cn 
tlie Kiiglish. Among the former arc: — au ‘ Kssai siir 1*1 1 i?# to in j 
O bronologiqiiu de plu-* de 80 Penplos de rAntiquiU*/ 2 vols. in 4to ; a 
‘Description generah; el particnlior'* di; hi I'nnicc,* in folio; anl 
‘T.dileaux Topographique.", (Jiiographiquos, 1 Jidtuiiques, Ac., de li 
SnisM'/ 4 vols. in folio. 

L.V BIJL’VKUIC. [Hnr yLui:, Jk.w L 1 

LA (lAlLLF, N ll!l IDLAS-LOIH S DM, The following accotinl is 
almost entirely from Ddambre, (‘itlier from the im-moir hy him 
in the ‘ Biographie rniverselle/ or thi*‘HiMt. de I'Astroii. au IHicni'.' 
Siileie. There are tivo eloges, oiir by Grand jean de Foiiehy, the (»t!i!.r 
by G. Brolier, pri fixed to the ‘(Velum Austiale.’ As Ddamhiv knew 
ot thi'si? eloge.s, wr have not thought it ni;ei*is.s:iry to e.xaminc tliein. 

^Lat.’aillc was born at Itiimigiiv, m ar Kosoy, in 'rhieracli--. March 15, 
1713. Ills lather, a retired iiiilit.:ry ollieer, was in the service of tlu; 
Dnelie.^s of VtMiddmc, ami was hinisolf attrichcd to scieiici*, and eiidca- 
vtinrcil tf» cultivate thr? same ta.stif in ids sou. lb* how’e.ver while 
the latt'T was at the Colleg:* <»f l.isieux, ami liis sou was eiialiled tf» 
coiitinm; hi.s htiidie.s hy the g^.•llerosity of the Duke of I'ourbon. He 
cho-e thi ology as Ids profosMoii : but in pas.sing his first exuiiiiuatiou 
he showed so much frankness in his answer to some questions proposed 
by a doctor of the old school, that this examiner would have refused him 
hi.s degree but for the remonstrancMs of the rest. This incident din 
couraged him, and he remained content with the tith; of ahlie, heyoiMl 
wdiich he never proceOih'd. He had previimsl}' turned liis attentioii 
to astronomy iimler great di->advantage.s ; and upon his reiiiineiation 
(»i theology, Fouchy, above iiientiuued, who i'elate.s that his kuowh-ilge 
of astronomy was above all eomprehciisiou in so 3 'oung a person, 
intrudiieud him to James Gas.sini, who gave liiiii eiiipluymeiit at the 
Observatory'. In tho following year, ami in coujiiuclion witli Maraldi, 
he iiiade a siirvt;y id part of tbe coa:^t of P'raiice, where the talent 
which he showed occasion imI his being einj Joyed in the veriileatioii of 
! the arc of the iiicridiaii. This operation (in which Gaasini do Thury 
j was associatcil) comiueueed at the begiimiiu: of May 1739, and before 
j tho end ol tbe year he had completed the triaugulatiuu from Paris to 
I Perpignan, had measured three bases, made the re(|uisiLe astronomical 
! observations at three stations, and had taken a proiuiueut part in the 

■ measurement of a dogre*; of lon.:itude. In the winter of 1740 ho 
I extended his operations to the moiiutaiiis of .Vnvergne, in order to test 
I some suspicious which lie had formed iqion the accuracy of l*icard's 
; uieasnnuiioiit. Th*' result of tho.M; labours was the complete establish- 
ment of the gradual increase of the degree in going from the equator 
to the poles ; which, though long known to be theoretically true, hud 

: not firevionsly been couliruied by measureuiput. In the meanwhile 
j La Cuille ha<l b> cn appointed to a chair of matbeiii.atics in the Mazariu 
! College, the duties of which he fnldlled with care, and for which he 
publUhcd treatises ou geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and optics 
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He was also employed iti the calculation of ephemerides, and in that 
of eclipses for 1800 years, published in the ‘ Art de Verifier les Datciii.' 
In 1V46 an ohaervntory was constructed for liim at his collef^e, and ho 
be»;au observations on a largo scalf. Tlie transit instrument liein:; 
then but little used in hVauce [Cassini], he had no iiiuauM of judging 
of its value ; bo that with ol«1 uielhods and old instrunionts he coU' 
tinnetl his enreer for fourtt en yciirs. In 17*>1 ho made his celebrated 
vo\n"« to the Cape of Good J-lope, wlioro bo remained four yesrs or 
fiioTiJcthiug less. Jlis object was to form a cntahigne <»f southern stars, 
and up to the prchont time his resultB have been in uso. He deter- 
iiiiuod tlio places of about ten thousand stars, and grouped tliom in 
coiistellatiou'i ; mtur-nivd a degree of the ineridiun at the Cape, and 
made a survey of the Mauritius and island of Ihiurbon. lie received 
f«fr his expenses and those of a clockinuker who accompanied him, all 
iiistinnieiits iijclutied, 10,O0U frail' s; ami so accurately did he keep 
Lis nccoi lilts, that Ih^ was able to explain Ids expenditure to a nou : it 
was JH41 Iraiics and five sous, and ho insisted on returning the balance 
ill s]>ite of the disinclination of the oilicers of the tix^asury to receive 
it. lie n^turned to Paris in 1751, and occujiied himself in the piv- 
]iaraiiou of his ‘ I'uiidatiienta A Rtronumia),* for the publication of which 
lie engaged to furnish a booksidhT with almanacs for ton years, lie 
iiuw bi*gan to iiKc tin; Lraiisit instrument, hut witli so much doubt of 
its accuracy, and couseijuciit repetition of c)liservations,tIial, accurtliiig 
to Dclaiiibie, the secondary stars obscrvird by him at this time were 
determined with a dcgn^c of accuracy superior to tbat of the fiiuda> 
mental ,‘^tars of other olisorvatories. lie also published the postliuiuons 
works of Piouguer, a Ktiiali tabic of logarithms, and various observations. 
At the end of 17<n h(' was Hei?.oil with gout, but he i‘em:iined during 
the winter employed in hi-j oboeivatiu’v, jia-ssing most nights upon coltl 
t-tuiii'S in the act of observing: a fever was the coiisetjueuce, and lie 
died March 21, J702, aged forty-iiino yt^ars. His List act was the 
r iiiri) of the instruijiei its which he had borrowed, and the commis.sioii 
of Ids inanuscrijits to his frii'iid Maraldi. 

La Caille was an jislrunumer whose oh.qervaLioiis w*ill have the 
Idghcst value as long as a-iti'oiiomy is cultivated, which cannot bo said 
of ulhcrs, Ids sujieriois in originality of <liscovery. Lalande said of 
him that he alono had made more observatiouH than all his couteiiipo- 
raries put together, Vhich Delambre states wouhl be U(» exaggeration 
if r-'pukcTi of the tw'cnty -seven years during which he laboured ; hut 
though ids utility was much incivascfd by his extraordinary activity, 
iiiduniry, and iiouesiy, yet ids rejnitatioii was still more iiid</btod to 
the gi.'Uius wliich he displayed ill producing exnctiies.^ out of imperfect 
iiisti'umeiits. J)claniin< remarks that the rc[icatiiig circles (tf Leuoir 
and Ueioheiibuch have not been able to correct the latitude of the 
DbservaUiry of Pari-^ as deteruiiuod by La (.-ail le. He aLo says - 
** Having been called upon by hingnlar conjunction of cireuiiiritaiicos 
to <'/» over and verity a great part of the labours of I lU (ladle, after 
having reviewed with the greatest care all his stars, made long 
rehcarclii-s on refi'iictiuii, constructed new solar tables, ruea-«ured tiie 


appointiuciit (lieutonaut-goueral of the Sdudcliausade) at Agen, and 
wiui descended from an ancient and noble family. Young Lacdp6de 
lost his mother at an early age, and from a gimt resem bianco which 
he boro to her he was doted on by hi* father, who brought him up at 
home, and freely allowed him to eiiltivate ii taste which ho showed 
for reading by leitiiig him have fr*'e Hcce. 4 s to a good library. Ho thus 
acquire- 1 roumiitic notion* and a generous unsiispicioua disposition, 
wliich all the ehauge'i of a long and eventful life never elKioeil, and 
which sometimes led him into cri*or, inducing him to believe iiiipi’O'* 
bablo circiimsiaiicHs rather than doubt the veracity of .an an lb or. 
Among other books, he met witli liulVotrs ‘ Histoire NaturoUe,' which 
ho road over and over till he knew it by hoiirt, ami thus gained iiiiwte 
I for iiatiiiMl histiii'y' from the wrorks of this fasciinuiiig wriier, who ii he 
I henceforth took for his master sind hi* model. While at home he 
imbibed a foiiiluess lor music, in which mnonce he bucanut a proheieut; 
ho also applied himaclf with ardour to t!ie study of idiysics iiinl 
natund philosophy, and formed with sonic of his young ciiiii|miiitius a 
I juvenile academy, many mein hers of which becaiim nfterwards mmn- 
bers or corn^spondeiits of the Institute. Having made some <*xpe- 
rimonts on electricity*, and colloctud, us ho thought, somo iinporlaiit 
fact* and observations, he wrote a iiieiiuiir on this subject, and sent it 
to Piiilibn, who returned him mioh a llatti-riiig answer that on the 
reception of it ho sot oil* i[iime>liiitely for Pari*, whi-re Ihillbn then 
held the ajipointment of Hiiperinteiidcnt of the .lardiii-dii-ltoi. He 
was at this time ahoiit twenty year* old, niid wished to tlevotu himself 
entirely to tlio pursuit of Hcieuce and music ; but his friends insisted 
on hi* following some profi-sRioii, luul accordingly he obtained a com- 
mi**i«ni in the army. He got attached however to a regiment where 
he liad nothing in do, and wliich he harilly ever saw, though it served 
for a nominal employment. At thi-s time he u^siiliiourtly euliivatitd 
his iiiu*ieal taleiits, and published an opera for the stage, whieh, 
though favourably received at first, wii* imt ultimately succes.'tfiil, 
and from this time lie only followed tlii-s study fur his jirivute 
amusement. 

In 17^sl ho piiblislied an essay on iniiiiral and artificial electricity, 
and in 17'S2 a treatise on physic.*. euLitled * Physiiiuu GeiiiSralc ot 
PartieuliiTo.' Thcrtc works were full of itigeiiious hypothods and 
clever reasoning, but the theories which they contained were not basi d 
oil facts, and they did not meet with Hiiecess. Ihtllbii however, oil 
whose model they were writUm, was so much pleased with them that 
lie became from this time tlie intiinat't friend and instructor of 
Lacepddo, who was now the first and favourite pupil of Huilbii and 
1 )aiibeiiton. llulluti proiionsl to him to coiitinuo his * Natural 
History,' and in 1785 olferei 1 him the appointment of curator and 
Hub-dHinoiiKtrator in the (Jabinet du Uoi. He gladly loft the army 
and accepted it, tlioiigii a laboriou.i situation. He now appli<al him- 
self with energy U) natural history, iiiid published his ‘ Histoiro 
Nuturellc dcs (^uadrupedc* Ovlpares ot dcs Serpents' in l78S-isU ; tlio 
; la'tl part came out after Ihillbn's death, which took ]ilae.o iii 1788. 


lueriiiian of France, and lia<.( in my iiatids for many yeais all the Cuvier nay*, ** TJiis pnblieation, by its elcgancu of style, and tlie 
manuscripts of La I 'aiile, I never followed iiiiu one step of Jiis track intert sting facts it contains, was worthy of the imniurlal work of 
without IV'cliiig jiicreascd admiration und estcfiu for a savant who will which it foriiiH the coiitiiiiiutiriu ; it marks tlie change of idea-s and 
always be tiu, innimii' of French astronomy.” iMaiiibrc Is, as we have {irOi:r(».^s of seiuueo wiiitsh had taken place during the forty ytiars whieh 
SCI 11 , u severe critic in nil quarters, and never shows nnieli, if any, had elapsed since tliu Mlistoire Naturelle ' of Jhinbii first appeared." 
national bias in great qiicstioiis : an eloge from him is history. M. Laei'qie in however Lad not the antipathy of Ins master to precise 

The writing.-^ published by La (.'aillu are us follows: -17-15-51, uieihods and iioineiiclatui'e ; he formed ula-^ses, orders, and geuerii, 

* Kplieiiiei'ides 174G, ‘ Le<;oiis PleineiiLaires iPA.-.tronomie, (fcoiii., c-i which he cK.arly characteriHed, us well as strictly defined many Hpecies; 
J'ljy.s.,' ivpriiited in l7.oi, 17G1, aiitl in 1780, with uote.s by LaJunde ; ! but hi* aiTaiigcmeiit wa*, like that of Liiniieiis, artitieiul ami iiuphilo- 
trall^lat.(.:L^ into Kiigli-'h by itobertsun, 175U; his first ohservai ions for I su[iliieal, fuuniied only on external cliariictrim, without roferunco to 


17 18 are in tin' *Au*un*iis' of the Academy, which afipeared in 17-18; internal organisation. After the d atli of liuffoti, when Franco became 
1750, ‘ Logons L]emi-ijl.iiri:* d'Optique,' a work which maintained its distiirlsjd by the national conviilsiouu of the revolution, Laeopede to(>k 
ground a long time, but only for wane of a bettt.;r : J750, * Avis uux an active iHirt in political allairs; he was micces.'iivoly invited to fill the 
Ae>trouuines,' &,c., a pamjihiet recoinineiiiUng the corresponding })osts of jiresideiit of Pari*, commandant of the national guard, and 
olinervatioiiM to be made in I'hirupe wliile he was in the south : 1758, ■ deputy extruordiiniry for the town of Agen in tlie Legislat.ive Assiun- 
tJbservutious made at the Capt: for J'aralhix of Moon, Mars, aiui Venn-;; ! bly of I71H, of which he was edectud presiilciit. With many otliers 

1 755-04. * Kpliemei'ides,’ on the luodi-l of which, according to Lalande, he gut out of favour in tlic following yi'iir, and narrowly escaped 

our ‘Nautical Almanack' was constructed; 1757, ' Fumiauicuta dt-striictioii during the rei'^ii of terror, being obliged to seerete him 
Astronumke aiiituig many other things thi-s contains a catalogue of self for some time. When the .lardiu-dii-Uoi was converted by the 
8!>7 fe-iai's (uoi'therii), of which J>(-]aiJibre bays that it cost more trouble Couventiun into u public school, and named the Miirieuiu of Natural 
than any other catalogue ever gave its author ; 1 758, ‘Tubiihe Solares,' History, ho returned there, and in 17li5 a new chair of zooliigy wiih 
the bett up to the time of iJelauibre and Zach. Hut tho first w'ork of created for him, in which Int lectiin-d on reptiles and fishes with 
La Caille (according to Helumbiv, uml omitted by Lalande) was an great buccvrs. In 17h8 ho brought out the iii-ht part of his ‘Histoiro 
edition of, or couiuiciitary on, the tract of Cotes, entitled * J'kstiuiatio Naturelle dec Pois.-ous,’ which (Jiivier pronounced to be a very good 
Frroruin, &c.,' the first attempt to apply the theory of probubilitie.s perforiiiuiicc comidering the diHad vantages under which he laboured 

to tlie lieleriiiinatiuu of the most piobable mean of observatioiiH. in getting Hpecimeus, uutl the iuiperfuct knowledge of the orgauisfitiou 

La Caille was an astrunomcr who iimiie his own head supply the of these auinjuls at that time, in 1801 his ' Jlistoiiv Naturelle des 

deficiencies of his workmrii's hands. Cdtaccs' was piihlishod, whieh he correctly estimated as the bei^t of 

The posthumous works of J^a Caille were as follows; — 17(15-74, his writings. After this period ho wrote no large work, though ho 
‘ KpheiJicrides,' contuiniug also a catalogue of 515 zodiacal stars; contributed numerous memoirs to the ‘Aunales du Museum,' tho 
17G3, * Journal ilistorique du Voyage fait ail Cap dc liOiiiie Esperauce;’ ‘ Mdniuiru* de rAcatiomiu des ScL-rico*,* and other publicatiutiH. A 
17G8, * ( .'ajluiii Australe tStelliferiuii,’ the record of his obaervations in great ileal of his time wa-s spent in ]uibllc businos*. In 17‘.i9 be was 
the southern hemisphere. It contains ubKervatiouu of more than ten elected a member of the seuato, and was made proiideut ill 1801. 
thous iiul Htar*, with a catalogue of 1U42 priiKipal stars, which catalogue From J 808 till tiio itcritorution he filled the office of gruml chancellor 

is also in tin? ' Metijuirs ' of the Acaiieuiy for 1752. of tiic Legion of Honour. He was a uiunilier of tfie Institute at tho 

LACfC 1 )E, HKUN A1H> GEU.MA1N £l'LE.VNK, l;K LA \TLLE, time of its fonuatioii, and afterwards of the Academy ot Sciences. 
COMTE HE, a ceh-bruted Fieuch iiatur.ilist, was born ut Agen, chief He died on the Gth of (October 182.5. (.'uvicr says that he was always 
town of the department of Lot-et-(jaroune, on the :.Gth of Hcccinbcr distinguished by excessive politeness uud cuurteousness of inaunor, 
1750. His father, Jean Joseph Mcdard de la Ville, held a high legal with which however he combined great kiudnesa of. heart, and that 
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liiB ^vorkH hIiow him io liav<* boon u pr«^foiiiul observer and an clcpant 
writer. Wo hero Hubjoin t)io titles of IiIh princijial works, but for a 
odinpleto iniinieration oflii.- litoriiry ofintributiouR wc n;fer to (‘uvior*« 

' Eloi^oh'/ w Ik 1-0 n good biographical inomoir of Jiact-pcdc will bo 
found : - 

‘Jlintoiri! Nuturcllo, (Irijih-ale, ct Piirticulii^rc, dos QmidrupodoH 
OvijiarcH oL ilos 8or]>outH,' 2 vols. ^to, i'aris. traiiHlatod into 

G(Tiii;ui l»y Jb uhHteiii, bvo, AVoiinar, lSu2; * HisUnre Naturollo, Aa, 
flcrt PoisHonM,' fi vols. 'ltr», I'ariH, 1^011, trunt-lated into (lermaii, 

voIh. 8 VO, I’crlin, 1804 ; ‘ fSlogci iliRtorifpio de Daiibenbin,* 8vo, 
Puri-*, 17t)0 ; ‘ llistoiro Naturclle, &c., dos C<5tncds,* 4 to, I'ariH, ISOi. 

I^ACilMANN, KAUL, profeaaor in the IJuiverisity of Rcrliii, and 
member of the Academy f)f ScienceH, occii])i(sd a high rank among the 
ci'iticfl and philologintH of Oormany. Ho was born at Rriiuswick, on 
the 4tli iif March 17^8. In that town he ivc« ivod his earl}* educration, 
and under hU t*-acher Konrad lleuRiiiger was firnt awak«;ued his love 
ft ir literature. For <jue Koa^ion, in l.SOU, Ins attended tlic let*ture.H of 
llorioeiiii in the Uiiivornity of J^eip/ig, and next pursued his studies 
in tliat of Gdtiiugeii, where, in eon jnuf lion with Dii-seii, Selnilze, and 
JtUiiHon, ho founded a phihiidgioal soidcty in 1811. While at Gdttiii- 
geii, Ikmecke lectin’ed tlie old Gerinau literature, wliieh probably 

diiveted l.aeliinaiiii'M iitltuition more particularly towards it, and at a 
later ]K'riod led to iiiucli valuable criticism upon and editions of many 
of the early (icriiiuii writt'rs. 1 hiring tbe short war occa.sione<l by 
ilonaparie's ridiirn from IClha to France, in 1815, Lachiuuua served an 
a voluiiieer in tlie- PriiHsiaii service, in which he cuiiiinued till the end 
of that year. In 1810 liU orlition of l^ropertius, which he had pre- 
pared at (fottiiigoii, was published at. Leipzig ; ami at bauatcr of that 
jMnir ho road his prohational essay bch^re the Univei-sity of llerlin, 
‘llchfi* die urspriinglichu Ou.Htall des Gediohts von der Niebeluiigeii 
Kuth* (‘On the Original ForiJi of the J'ooin on the NJebelniigen 
('iilamities*). After this he was ujipnintcd, in ra]>id HiiecesHion, teacher 
at the (iyiiiiiHsiitiu and profes.sor at the liniversity of Konigsberg, and 
]iroic.s.sur of the IJniviTsity of Ih^rliii, the la.st promotion being attained 
in 1827. Jligbly esteemed us ail academic teaclier, and sedulous in 
the fli^ehaiyc of his duties, ho neverthehsK actively coniiimcd his 
literary labours. Many of tlu^se wc-re critical or pbiluluglcal es.sa,\:-^ 
coiJti'il>nted to }K*rioilical works. Of bis distinct wiirk-', the more 
important have been his essays on the NiebelungtMi Lied and on iloiiicr 
(* Retraehtungon uber die llias*}, which art; both ma-terly specitueiis 
i»r criticism. Ili.s last was the Kubstaiicc of two lectnre.s delivercil 
boforti the Uerlin Academy in IMIS and 1841. In ISJM and l.sJSi ho. 
}>ublislied two editions uf the jNew Testament, l.lie last with the 
N'lilgatc translation, in which he endeavoured to restore the text to 
that of the ord and 4ih centuries. in the classical department 
lie ]mbli8hcd : *i)e choricis H 3 'HtematiH tragicoriirn Orsoci,’ Lerliu, 
18ll»; and ‘ J )o ineiisura tragiedioruiii,' Iterlin, 1822; with careful ly- 
prepuifd editions of Catullus, Tibullus, 'rer<*nce, Ihibriiis, and 
Avian us, at iiiit rvals from 1821* to 1845 ; one of Caiu^t, so imjiortaut 
tt» the students of the Homan jnris]inid<'iii'e, in l^ll ; and e.'i^iy.'^ upon 
Itoritbms and Ulpinn in the ninth volume of Savigny’s ‘ Zeitsclirift.’ 
Most of these works have gone through more than one edition. Jii.s 
attention however wm.s nev<;i' diverted from the early liteniture of 
the north of Europe. In 181C he transl.-ited the first volume of 
1*. 1'^ Mulh'r’s ‘ iS.'igabibliot hek in 182u a selection from the Higli- 
(hTinan ]»oetH of the Kith ceiitniw ; in 182() an edition of the 
‘ Miebeliingcii Lied;' in 1827 an cilit.ion of the 2 ‘cenis of Waltlier 
von dcr Vogelweidc ; in tlie saiin* year, in conjunction w'ith Uenecke. 
an eiblioii of Hart man ii's •Jweiii;’ in I83;3, au edition of the poems 
of Wolfram von Eschenbaeh ; in 1888, 1 lartmiiiin's * Oregor,’ and the 
poiMUH of Ulrich von iaichUmstoin in 1811. 'J'iiese were all jirepareil 
with great care, and accoiniiauied witli valuable nunarks. He also 
coiitribiiled iiiinierouB pa]>ers to the * Uliciniscbeii Musiunn,’ and 
read otlur.s befoix; the lierliu Academy. The most noticeable are 
•ITeber althochdeitlsche Reiuniing nnd Yerkunst’ On the Early 
High (aermuii Accentuation nnd Versiliciition M'eber SiiuTcii uiul 
iSiigeii,' and * Ueber dus ilildidtrumlslieil.' lie also laiblisliud an 
excellent critical eilition of Lessing’s c*ollecled works, in lo vols.. 
Rerlin, 18;58-4(» : and an edition of Klcnze’s * riiilologieal Ivs.-jays.* 
Lacbniaiin is likewise the author of a traii.^lutioii of Shakspere’s 
sonnets, published iii 1820: and of ‘Macbeth,* ]iublished in 18^0. He 
died ill Mutvli LS.*il. 

LA CONDAMINE, (‘ITAllLES MARIE, was bom at Paris on the 
28th uf January 1701. Upon leaving college he enteied the army as 
H volunteer, and forthwith proceeded to take part in the .siegt? of 
Rosas, where his intrepidity* soon rendered him conspicuous ; but on 
the restoration of peace, iiiiding the exprct.atioii.s of promotion which 
ho had previously entertained not likely to bo realised, he quitted the 
military profession, and in 1730 enti red the Academy of Sciences :ih 
assiKtuiit-choiiiist adjoiui-chomisto '). Shortly after tliis he euibarki d 
in an expedition to tbe Mediterranean, having for its object the explo- 
ration of the coasts of Asia and Africa, and while absent visited Troat, 
('Cyprus nnd Jerusalem, and passt'd tivo mouths at Constant iuople. 
Upon his return to Paris the Academy were busily* occupied in dis- 
cussing the aiTangeiucuts for a voy*agc to the equator for the purpose 
of measuring an arc of the meridian, with a view to the more accurate 
determinutiuu of the dimcDBions and figure of the earth. From the 
first mention of this project La Condamine directed his attention to 


every branch of i-cicuce connected with it. “ The very dehire,” says 
C’ondorcct, “ of bi iug connect'd with so perilous an undertaking, 
xiiiide him nn astronomer.*’ His ]a*opOHul6 having been accepted by 
the Academy, who felt how much his natural zeal and courage might 
tend to the miccs^-* of tlie expsditiou, he again (1735) took leave of 
his country in crompauy with Me.ssieurs Rouguer aud Gudin, and pro- 
ceeded to Peru. ’J’lie fatigue and hardships which they had to 
encounter till their return in 1743, ami which were heightened by 
the discord and jealousy which rose up among them, have been already 
noticed. |L'ougi'£u.] Kpon his return he published ‘An Account of 
a Voy'agc up the Amazon,’ 1745; and in the same y’ear, an abridged 
account of his ‘ 7’ravels in South America.* His work entitled ‘The 
J'^igure of the Earth as determined by the Observations of Messieurs 
de la Kondauiine and Jlouguer,’ did not up]>eiir till 1749. In 1747 he 
propfised to his government tbe adoption of tht; huigth of the seconds' 
pendulum as an iiivariahli.' unit of measure. In 17 IS he was elect d 
a Fellow of the Royal Society* of London, and in 17b0 a memb**!* of 
the Acailemy of Seienccs of Paris. In 17‘i3 La Condainiue and 
Lalande formed ]*art of the d(q>i]taTioii appointed by the Aca leniy to 
he pre.-eiit at the making of trie Report of the Royal Society cnncerii- 
iiig the inventions of iJarri.soti for facilitating the fiudiug of the 
longitude. He died on the 4tii uf February 1774, while undergoing 
an ex^ierimeutal ofieratiou for the removal of a miilady contracted in 
Peru. Always nccuipictl, he appears lr> have needed lime to feel his 
misfortunes, and iiotwitlisiaiiding his Kuireriiigs he ajiiiears never to 
have boon unhappy'. His wit, the uiiiiuhility' of hi.'^ tcnqier, and the 
celebrity of his travels, inadti him many friends, aud his liuinour wa.-i 
generally successful in blunting the attacks of enmity*. His curio.^ity 
and love of distinction urged iiim on in tlie ]>iirsuil of information, 
and ultimately led to his carrying on a coiTciquiiideiice with the learned 
of all uatiuUH ui»on almost every subject. 

The principal works of La Cundauiiuc which havi; not already* 
been iiiontioued are, ‘ MeiLSiirii of the First Throe Degrees of tlic 
Meridian in tbe Southern I Ituin.'^pbeiv,* 1751; ‘History of the 
Pyramid.^ of D.uito,* 1 751 ; 'Journal of the Voyage to the Equator,’ 
1751 ; be.-ide.'^ numerous scieiitific memoirs in the Transactions of 
the Academy of »Sc:ieiices of rai'ir>, and in Lho-'ic^ of the Academy of 
llorlin. 

(( 'oudonict, fjfof/c tic la CunJamim, Paris, ISOl, tome i. ; Riot, 
MotiCv of t/u Lift of VoiiditwiiiC ; l*i‘»tj. ; Thr WorL'^ if Comlu- 

mlnv ; ’J'bumsoii, J/isf, tf the Itotnd 

LAKTA'NTll'S, (LlJGir.S OELIlIS,or C.E'JILIKS FTIiMlAKUS 
LACTAN Til'S), one of the early Latin fathers, was a Bcholar of 
Arnubiiis, who tauglit rhetorio at Sicca in Africa. He lived at the 
end of tin: Ijrd and the beginning of the lUi century. His native 
country is-. uut;ortaiu, but be is generally siqipt/sed to have been an 
African. On the iiivitation of l)iouli;t laii, lie went to iNiiooniedia, 
where he taught rhetoric. He became al'tcrw.ards preccjitor to 
t7ri.-<2>UH, the soil of Coii.Mtaiitinc, in Oaul. Tlie time of his ileatli is 
not satisfactorily asetrrtaiiied. 

Ills c;liief work is tlie * Divine Institutions,' in M.;veii books, written 
ill reply ti> two lieatlieiis who wrote again.'^t f'lirirttiaidly at the begin 
niiig of Diocletian’s pcrseeiitiou. The date of tbe coiiqiosiiioii uf thi.s 
work cannot be exactly* fixed. Rasnage, Du Pin, ami others place it 
about 320; ('ave and Lari liier about 3t)«> : Lanhu'r state;^ the argn- 
nients on both sifles in his ‘ (.^edibility ; ’ and, on the whole, tlio 
latter o}>inion serins the more probable. Du l*iu lias given an analysis 
of the * Institutions.’ The other extant tvorks of Lactantius arc, 
an * Epitome of the Divine lustitiitious ; ’ the lirst five books of which 
wore not known in ,lerume’s time, but were discovered and juiblishcd 
by Pfatfin tlie year 1712 ; a treatise on the ‘ Workmanship of God ; ' 
a tivatise on the * Wrath of Cb»d,’ and a work entitled ‘ Symposioii,’ 
which he wrote when he was very young. He also wrote an ‘ Itinerary 
from Africa to Nieomedia,* a work entitled ‘ Grammaticus,' two 
hooks to Asclepiadei^, aud eight books uf EpisLler, all of which arc 
lost. A work oil the ‘Deaths uf J Vrsecutors ’ is ascribed to Lactuu- 
tiiis, but its geuniiioiii;.--.s is nnich disputed. 

Tiie ti;stiiiiony to his learning, eluqiioiicu, and piety is most abundant. 
Le Clcrc calls huu tbe most eloquent of the Latin fathers, and Du Pin 
places Jiis style almost on a level with (!iceri.>’s. Many writers however 
value Ids rhetoric mure than his theology. He has been chox'ged, 
among other ( iTors, with Muiiichseism, from which Larduer takes great 
]iuius to defend him. 

Complete editions of liis works were publisiied byr Ileuuianu at 
Gottingen in I73ti (the preface io this edition contains a catalogue 
of former editions) ; nnd bv the Abbo Ijeiiglet, 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1718. 

LAKNNEC, REM'I-THEGPHILE-HYACINTHE, was born at 
Qiiitujier, in Lower Rrittauy, in 1781. The iirst jiart of his medical 
education was conducted by his uncle, Dr. Laeimec, a ]ihysiciau uf 
repute at K antes, ami in ISUU he wont to Purls, where he attended 
the several nieilical courses, and attached himself to the Hopital 
de la Gharitd, of which Corvisart was the chief physician. In 1814 
ho took the degree of Doctor of Medicine, being already distinguished 
lus well for hiH literary iiequiremeuts as for his professional industry 
and talent. In the same year he became chief editor of the ‘Journal 
de ^lediciue,* to which he had communicated several oxcollent 
I iiujiera, both on healthy and morbid anatomy. Having obtained 
I considerable rcputatioui both in private practice aud by his lectures 
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ai^l wi-itingH, he was appointetl in lSlt> diief physician to the 
ii^pital Ki'cker, and it was there that he soon after made the remark- 
iible and imjmrtant discovery «)f ineiliatt? auscultation. From this 
time ho dt-voted himself unceasingly to the perfecting of his new 
pystCTii of diagnosis. In June ISl^ he road his lirat memoir on it to 
tiic Academy of Sciences, and in the fullowiug year ho pnbli.-'hed his 

* Traitc de rAu>cultation Mediate.* I hit the labour necessary for its 
acroLiipli.'^hmciit so injured his health, which was naturally very 
cielicati'p that he tvas immediately afterwards obliged to resign all 
his studies as well as a largo private ]iractii!e, and to leave Paris for 
Ids nati\e province, lie returned in 1821, with his health re.ytored, 
iiiid having resumed his duties, he wofi soon after appointed professor 
of medicine in the College of France. In 1822 he was chosen pro- 
li ssor of clinical medicine, and he regularly delivered the lectures at 
l,a Chariit' till 182G, when, after the publie.:ition of a second edition 
(il his work, his health again failed him. Indieations of consumption 
were diseovored by means of the art lio had hiiiiyolf invented; and 
although by retiring to iirittany lu« seemed again for a time recruited, 
he die<l of conRUTn]>tiuu in the same year. 

LacimeeH work on mediate nusniiitation is nndoubiedly the most 
iin]iortant wrliicb the present century Inis produeeil in niedical Sideiiee. 
Put it must be romeTiibered that only a small purtioii of his high 
reputation is due to tho discovery td' the stethoscope, althutigli fmui 
the tmie of his work it is evident that he re>ted eldtrlly upon that as 
the basis of ids future faiiie. lie, witli many of Corvisart's ]U]pils, 
bad long been in the habit not only of using percussion as a uieuTis i»r 
diugiio.'is. but of af>, 'dying tin? ear directly' to tlie chest ; the stethtiscofie 
was niert?ly a coiiveuieut auxdiury for the acconi]ilishriieiit of the 
purpose wldeli ilie\* had in view, but so little esrential that 
many of the. U st jdiysiei.ans now employ it <»nly w hen the direct 
apfilicatioii of (be f?:ir is personally iiieonx eniciifc. Had t)ie stethoscope 
been invented by any (Uie of less gi'iiius ami Illness for the study of 
di :eascK tiiaii Laennee, it Would probably have fallen into the same 
m gb'ct as the more original discovery of the value of pereiiSrtioii i»y 
Avenbrueger liad till ids work wa.s tniiishiteil and his jiracticc imitated 
by Corvisart. The invention howt^ver of a eouvcnh iit aiixiliaiy was 
till! {ortun.ate means of U?a(Uiig i^ennec to ajijdy hiinself to the 
sjiccial study of the di^ea-i-s «»f tho idlest; and Ins so far cslueidated 
their jsathology that those diseases, which at the beginning of thi* 
century were involved in the gs’ontest oliseurity, are imw the ino-t 
completely and cdcarly known of all which fall wiihiii the province of 
tlio physician, who now studies them with tin? ear wdth almost as 
grc:rli accuracy and e 'niiileiiee as the surgeon can investigate th»' 
ilis<‘ases of which he takes charge, with the eye or the haiui. 

J.acniiec's other publications, though thrown into tiie shade by his 
great work, fully maintain his reputation. The chief of them are 
jiublislied ill tiie. ‘ l.)ielionnaire des Sciences Miblicab’S,* in the articles 
‘ Anatoiiiie Patliologiqnc/ ‘ AHcaridi?-*,' ‘ Cartilages Accidcntel-*,* 

* l)egiiiieration,' * I ii'soi’gaidzatioii,’ ‘ I Jelrachyccros,’ * Eiifaiphaioide,* 
‘Filiiirc.’ A ' Life of liaeiiice* by 1 h'. Forbes is pretixed to Ids 
Ti-au>latiou of the ‘ d’raite de 1' Anscullatioii Mediate/ 
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LAFAVE'n i*;, (;iPPi;ia-3P> j''nEU, m \b’gi;js di:, was bom 

in iSi jitcuiber 17o7, at Fhevugiiae, near Prioude. in the pre.-eiit depart- 
ment of the Haute Loire; his fatlit?r having been killed shortly before 
at the battle of Minden. Ho received a very iiiipcrfeet oducatjoii. 
wdiich in iift(?r life lie fonutl lillle tiim? or inclinaliuii to remedy. 
Left to follow his oivn iiicliiiatioiiK lie niarritd at the age of sixteen 
Mademoiselle de Noailles d'Ayen, and his wife’s relations ulfcivd him 
a place at court, wddeh bo n?fiise<l. While a schotdhoy he was an 
olliccr in the French army, but his military duties seem only to have 
reijuired his attendance at reviews. When the American revulutbai 
broke out, J.afayette, wdio bail adopted witli eiithusiasm the indefinite 
111)01111 notions then in vogue aiicmg the younger members of the 
French nobility, made an ullwr of his service.^ to the American (.kun- 
missiuners then in Paris; and Silas Deane bmeying that tin: adhesiou 
of a w<?althy young Freiicli noble and courtier would produce some 
eclat, glurlly ucet?jit'.'d them, cmgngiiig at the Haiiit! time that Iwdayette I 
(then J line teen ; siioukl receive a nuijor-gencrars eommissioii in the = 
Aiin?rican army. Accordingly he armed a vessel at liis own cxpcij.se | 
ROii lauded at C’harlostown in April J777. Ho fought as a volunteer i 
at the battle of tho Prandywiuu on the 1 Uh <4' Septoiiilicr 1777, in | 
which he was wounded, lie served in the north iiuder Washingtou's , 
orders, and in May 1778 being sent forward with a detaehmout to 
occiifiy barren Hill, he only e.'caped from a superior Pritish force by ! 
a ha>ty relreat. He was at the battle of Monmouth in the following : 
tfuue 1778, and afiorwanhs rccfrdved the thank'-* of Congress for his : 
gallant conduct, and the preaeiit of a valuahlc swonl. About this 
time hia petulaTiceaiid vanity were eomcwliat ludicrously iiianife.stcd 
by liis sending a challenge to Lord CurlisU*, for soiiie iidicctinus on 
the conduct of France contained in a public letter from the Kttglisb ■ 
Comiiii8sioner.s to the I’resideiit of the American Congress In 1771^ 
Lalayette returned to Friiuce, the governm<iiit of that country having 
ackuowleiigod the iud'/jieiidcnce of tho American States, and ii*i ! 
obtained assistauce in men aiul nion'*y, with wiiich lie returned to ! 
Auierica. In 178U ho commanded the advanced guard of Washirg- j 
ton’s army ; and he sat in the court-iiiartiul which condemned the 
unfortunate Audrd. hi 17S1 Lafayette was intrusted with the defence j 


; of Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, but hia only military aohievo- 
' nient while holding a separate command waa that of eso ipiug by a 
[ doxteroua retreat from the English commander. Under W'ashiugton 
! he subsoipieutly contributed to the opiUMtious in ooiiseijnenco of which 
j Lord tkirnwallis waa ublige<l to cnpitiilute at York 1’own. 

AftcM* the BuiTunder of Cornwall^, Lafayette returned to France for 
frcHh rciiitoroeineiits, but the peace of 178Ii prevouted his sailing 
back to America, lio however visited that country in 1784, and wa.s 
received with the greatest enthusiaaiii in all parts of the United 
States. M ashingiou iiuiiiituincd a friendly oorrespoiidenoe with 
Lafayette sis long as he lived. After Lafayette's return to Franco ho 
travelled through Germany, and was received with miirkeil distinction 
by Frederick tbo (Ireat and .losoph II. of Austria. 

When the throatoning state of altairs which preceded the outbreak 
of the French revolution Goiiiiielled the king to summon the Assembly 
of Notabb^s ill 1787, J^afayette was returned a member, am] he entered 
heartily into the proceedings of that body. Ho advoeated tho aholitioii 
of the lettres do cairhet and of state- prisons, and In* sup]»orted the 
chiinis 4)f the iTotestants of France, who ivero still labouring under 
civil tli'iabilitios. He al.so siipporttul the convocation of the States- 
( tenoral, of which nssoiubly ho waa rtrtuniod a tnembor. In tliLs 
capacit}* he anpporled Miralicau's motion for tho removal of the mili- 
tary from the iieighboiirhoud of the ca2»ita] ; and in July l7Sih ho 
proposed tlic fiiot doclaraliou of rjglits, whieli formed tiie basis of 
the following eoiislitiition. Jti the same inontli, being n])poiiite(l 
coiumaiidant-geii(?raI ol I'aris, he organ iso<l the iiatioual guard, iiiiii 
<listribut('d aiiiorig the soldiers a tricohuireil coekaiie, iiainoly, blue 
and red, the colours of the eomiiiiine of Paris, and white, the colour 
of the lilies ol Fraiiee, anil lhe-»u became theneefortli the national 
coloiir.s. (.hi the loth of Delobi’i* of that, year he marcht'fl at tlio 
head of the national guard to Versailles, when? a tiiniiiltiioiis niiiltitiide 
ha<l preceded hilt] : and he esi-orteil the king and the ro^iil family 
back to Paris, wbither Hit? Asstiii'iily aNo reiiioveil tiuMi* sittings. He 
voted in the Asscmitly for the iiistitiitioii of Hie jury f>»i* the sup- 
pn*-sioii of hei’cdilary nobilify, for the political csijiiality of all cltiv;eiiN, 
iVc. Mistrusting tlie en\‘i*ts of iiulividual anibilion in revohiticmary 
tim«B. he moved an«l earrie.d a n solutimi bi tin? ed'i'ct that tlie saiiio 
person shouhl not have Hie cotumau>l of the national guards of more 
tlmii one department at once. He himself refused the appointment 
of rnmtenant’gejieral of the king lom. Jii conjunction with Ikiily ho 
instituted the clnb of tlie l''euiilaus, whieh supported tho eoiistitii- 
tioual monarchy on a popular basis. After the king's forced return 
from the ilight of VanuinO"*, IjafayeUc siijiportuil the deeri^e b^' wliicli 
tli« king was restore<l to tho exercise of bis r••gal tiHie.e on swearing to 
the now eonstitiitioii. Upon this the ropiibliean party broko out 
into an insurrectit>n, wliich Lufayotle and ilio national guards put 
down on tho Champ de Mars. Soon afL>*rwards Lafayette gave in 
his rosignation and retired into the e.cmntry ; but the war of the fir.-it 
coalition having begun, lie was appointed to the command of tho 
army of Flanders, and he dufealod the allies at. Philippuville and 
Maiibciige. Ho was however hated by tho .bmobins at J*aris, and 
iiiistnisted by the court. On Um iGtIi of June lie wrote a 

strong letter to the Ijcgtslativo Assembly, dcnoniiciiig tlie plots of 
those moil “ wdio, under the mank of demorratic ziuil, HUiothert'd 
liberty under the excess of their iicetiee.'* He suon afti?r repaired to 
Paris, and itcinaTifled uf the Legislative AsHembly llic ]»iinishmi?nt of 
the outrages committed against the king at the 'rniluries on the 2Utli 
Ilf flune. Piut tlic refuiblicaii party was already prejionderating in 
that .Ahsembly, and Lafayi^tte foil ml that iio was not safe in Paris. It 
is said that he then propo.sed to the king ami the royal family to 
take shelter in his cuiiip at (Jompiegne, but the advice was ri?jeeted 
l>y Ijouis. or rather by ibose around bim, who ))laccd all their cmh- 
fidenee in tho I Juke of Jlrunswick and thi? IViissiuns. 

On the :siJth of .June thi: Jacobins of J'aris burnt Lafayotti? Jn e/llgy 
ill the Palais U0311I. Lafayette having returned to his eanip, pu bite ly 
exi)res-<ed to his oflicerH his diBapprobutinii of tho attack on the 'J'uil- 
crics of the 10th of August, and uii Hie Joth of tliat month lie arrostod 
tho commissioners sent by the Jj* gislativc Assembly to w.atch him. 
I.ijmn this he was oiitliiwed, and wms obliged to c?ross the frontiers with 
a few friends. His intention was to rejiair to Homes neutral country, 
but he was arrested by tin? AustH.-iiis, and carried to Hie fortress of 
Olmiitz, in Moravia, where his wife and daiightiT soon after joined him, 
to console him in his conllnemejit. He rmiiaiiied in jirisoii for five 
years, and was reh'.’iscHl at la-.t by tho treaty of Caiiipo-Formio ; but 
not a]>proviiig of the arbitrary cuudnet of Hic JJiivctury lic ri?jiairefJ 
to Hamburg, and did not return to France till after the Huh linjniain?, 
17'Jlk Here he found himsidf again in o]ipoHition to iloiiaparte's am- 
bition, .ami lie voted against the cousiilsliip for life, refused ail eiufiloy- 
plfjymeiit under that cliief, and retired to tho country, wliere he applied 
himself to .'ig I i cultural jiursuits. 

Ill he was returned to the House of ltei)rc‘)ontativeh convoked 
by -Napoleon 1. on his return from Elba, Aftcu* Ho; fiefeat at Wati.*rJoo 
he spoke strongly against any iiitcinjit to establish a dictatoi'shiji, and 
Uioveil that the house should declare its sittings permanent, and that 
any atU*mpt to dissolve it sliould !»: »;oiJ8idcr»'<J as treaMoii. Wlien 
laicieij appeah'd to tho Assembly not to forsake liis brother in his 
adversity, Lafayette replied with great animation : — “Wo have 
followed your brother through tho burning sands of Eyria, as well us 
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to tho frozf*!! cletscrtH of UiiF^in ; tlio Llciiclied bones of two inilliona 
of FrenchtuoD scattered nil over the globe uttf*st our devotion to birn ; 
but that lie added, *‘is now exbauHied, as Lis cause is no 

longer the oaiibe of tlie uation.** Cii the return of the Uoiirbons, La- 
fii;^eite retired to his country reHidetice at Liigmnge. In 18J8 he wan 
returned after a great struggle to tlie Chumber of Deputies for the 
depart ujeiit of I^a Sarthe. During that niid the following Hcssifui be 
ppoko in favour of eouKtitutioual liberty and against GxcH)itioiial laws, 
but to no (dh ct. In 1824 be again went on a visit to tbe; IJnitml States, 
wheie Ijo was re<feived with the greatest emthuKiasm in every state of 
the Union. In 18:^0, being in the house of dejjuties, be was foremo-t 
among the iiieinbi'rs who resi^-ted the arliitraryordoniiaiiiMtH of (Jharles X. 
Jfe then called out again the national guards and ])]iieed himself at 
their bead, lie was one of the first to propose Lons Thilijipe os king 
of the French, staling bis conviction tbai iiuionarciiy hu'^ed on )topiilar 
institutions wmir the goveriiiueiit best suited to Franoe ; nnd hL inflneiiee 
with tim national guard did iiinch to coni|:el the Miliiiiissiuu of the re- 
]iubliGHii jsii'ty. During the; trials of the ex-iuiiiistcrs he further excirted 
Jiiinsi'lf zeitloiisly to save* them fr«)ni popul.ir fury, lint he soon lost 
the friondshi]) of the king, who was jeslons oi Lafayette's ]>opiil:irity 
and influence, whicli Lafayette hitns<'lf was too fond of displaying. 
A measure was almtist iinnuMlijitoly afterwards hniiight forward by the 
ministry for Hiipj>roH.'iiiig the oilii:c of coiiiiiiaiider-in-ciuef of the national 
guard. Lafayette anticipated its effect hy at once teniDriug his resig- 
nation; hut from this lime all appearance even of cordiality between 
him and the king was at an end. Of tlie suhsequciit <lin*erenc"H between 
them eoiiceriiiiig views of foreign and donicstie pnlit^y several versiotis 
have been given. La Fayette died at Paris on the 20th of May ISIM, 
and his funeral took place on the 28th of the same month, being attended 
hy jiiiuieroiiH friends, fon;i<4Uurs as well as French, ]iO(.‘rs ami dejuities, 
who showed the high semse which they entertained of the personal 
eharneter of the dceeiised. lie was interred, according to his own 
dii‘c<;tionH, in the saTiie grave with his wife. Lafayette was in no sense 
a gn^at man, but lie was always actuated by worthy motives, ami he 
w:iH one of the few jiuhlie men whose character passed uiiscaihed 
through the oideal of half a (‘eutnry of revolutions. 

LA h'A Y E TT J M A K1 EM AG DE L A I N E J ) E LA A' EUG N E, 
(U)UN'J’ESS DE, a celebrated French WTibu* of the 17tli century, was 
the daughter of an (tflicer and a nobleman of IVoveucc. Sue took 
lessons in I^itin of Menage and Father Uapiii, and soon made great 
progress in that language. In she inarrh d Francis count du La- 
fayette, and lu*r house beeatuu the rendezvous of the literary' men and 
the wits of the ago. Lafontaine, Mdiiage, 1 1 uct, and S«!grais wore her most 
frequent visitors. The Duke <1e J^a liochufoucault, celebrate i fi»r Ids 
wit ami Ids lieentiousnesH, became acquainted with her, and hIic boasted 
:iflerwarils of having contributed to Ids reformation. Madame dc 
Hevigne, in her letters, sfioaks highly of theniural ch:ir:ict<'r tif Matlnnie 
du Liifayctte as well as of her talents. iSiie wrobt seviu'al novels which 
ohtaiiied a high reiuitatioii at the time, being the lii-Ht of the kind in 
Frani.e written in a natural style, and free from the exaggerations 
and idlectatitin of former novelists. She also wrote * Meinoiiv.-: du la 
Gourde France, pour les aniiees wddeh contain some eiirioiis 

jiartieiibirs ; * jiivurs J’ortndts «le qnulques l*i r.’«oiiiie.s <lu lal.UiiiiV being 
true sketches of living cliaraetnrs ; and ' Meinoires de Jleiiriulte d'Augle- 
terre,’ which are not so iiittu'est.iiig as the oilier two. Maiiaiiic ilu La- 
fayc'tie left also cither ineinoirs of cfoiiLemporary history wliiidi have 
not been published. I Icr jirintud works were eellected and published 
toi^ether in 8 vols. I'Jnio, Paris, 178ti, with a iietiee of licr life, and 
again in 1 S04, togtthor with the W'orks of Madame cle Teiiciii. Her 
eortvspoiidenco was published in iMlo. Maduinu du La Fayettu died 
in ItUtIk 

LAFFlTTl*-, .TAUejUKS, the leading banker of Franco during the 
onipire and the n^st oration, was born on the 21ih of Octebiu' I7ti7 at 
ilayonno, where Ids father was an honest but imliguiit carpenter. In 
17tS7, unfriended, writh no references, having nothing to speak for him 
hut ail open countenance, a frank dispo.><ition, and that lively humour 
which is the iiirtliright of the ^outh, he walked up to Paris. Almost 
iiiinuMliately lie obtained a siCiiatioii as sn|ittriiiiiiiurai'y clerk in the 
banking-house of Pi rregaux, with a salary of l2nu francs, or *1 8/. Here 
be beeunie bookkeeper in 178*d; cashier in 17V»2; chief elerk ami 
malinger of the linn in 1800; junior partner in 1801 ; and in 1800 he 
succeeded to the busine.ss, thenccbirward eiirrictl on in his iisme. 
Meanwhile niiiu brothers and sisters had been called up to the capital, 
wh**re by his uieans they were all comfortably jirovided for. In 1800 
liiiflitte was eriMteil Kegent of the Ikitik of Frsnee, and President of 
the Uliiimber of Goniiiurce in Paris. In 1811 he siicceudcd Comte 
•Taubert as Gover nor of the It ink of Franco, but decliiiud receiving 
any salary for his services. His atmiial reports of the operations of 
the hank were much admired tor their clearness, brevity, and }iiveision, 
as well as for the practical suggestions they contained. 

After thu second capiiulatiou in Jidy 1810, the public funds having 
been so nnieh reduced by the late wars that the French army behind 
thu Loire could not be ]>aid, the gnvorinneiit was placed iu a critical 
positidu, and disturbances were apfu'chcndcd iu the capital, when 
Luditte delivered to the: finance minister, Mallicn, the sum of 2,00it,0()0 
fniiics dr.Lwn from his own collers; and his able mauugoiiient of the 
uatiouiil resources dhi much to liiaiutain jiublio contidoiicc iluriug the 
crisis, iu October 1S16 Jacques Ijatlitto was elected a member of the 
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Chamiire des Deputes for the Electoral ColleL^e of the deparlmont of 
the Seine, and re-clected for the pamn constituency in 1S17. On the 
16tb of Deceiub4:r of the latter year ho delivered an imprcpsive speech 
in defence of the liberty of tlie press, a pi;inciplc which he steadily 
advocatf*.d through life. A moderate reptiblicsn himself. Ids character 
was respected by men of every ]»arty. In 1815 Louis XA'III., deparring 
for ialient., di'portited a con-ideialdc sum in Laflittc's h:ink, which the 
t’liijieror left uiitmn-luMl. iNearly four uionths biter, Niq>oieiin I., 
quitting Paris fur the last time, sent a sum of rsOHO.OnO francs to the 
same depdf ; and wlien J.iifTitie waiti'd on him with a r<'C iid, Napoloiju 
said, “It i^ iiniicce'Pary ; J know you, M. Laflitti?; you never liUtd 
iijy gov«:rimieijt, but you arc an honest muii.” This large dcpo.sit was 
likewise resfiected by the Pourboiis. 

Jn 1 MU) the private fortune of M. Laffitte had ri'^eii to upwards of 
2,OOn,OOU/. .sterling. This great accumubition had been ncquin d by 
sheer imlii'.try and integrity, without it is aftinmsd any private .'spern- 
intion, ill the midst of revoliitioii, war, and public disturbances nf 
every kind. Jii that year came the revolution of July. At first Lafliitc 
strove to orn st the inovomeiit. In company with Ciisimir l'clTi^'r, 
Gei’urd, Lobaii, and .Mangiiin, lie went thniii'.;h the barricades to the 
liead-f|uariei‘H of Marshal Marmoiit, oxpo.stiihited with that officer, and 
eiitniated him to use his influctjc with Uliarles X. to induce him to 
withdraw tlie onlotinaucos which had caused the iiisiirrectioii. Tins 
proposal having been rejected, Laflltte took a ibsci'iive course, and 
joining the iiisiirgent party, ojicucd his hotel to llieir li;:idci‘s, issued 
proclaiiiatioiiH, organised the movement, and siistaiiicil the ]iojiului' 
cause with hia own fluids. Jt was ho, and not M. Thiers, who jiro- 
posed the Duke of Orleans as chief magi'^trat.e — a fact which has been 
prescrviMl in bis despatch to that juiuce on the 2'.)t.h of July V^'h) : - 
“Du not hesitate, hut make your choice between a crown and a 
p.aMsport.** 

On the 3rd of November 1S30 Laflitte became prime minislor (pre- 
sident tin conseil), and also minister of finance: but ho resigned ollice 
in March 1831. Soon after occurred the great monetary panic, whicli, 
being felt all over FiUrope, thn-w down so many contiuenial houses ; 
W'hilst Jjafliltc, who was the creditor of many of the birgest, was 
involved in the same ruin with those he had trusted. In tli.s (‘Xtremity, 
desirous of meeting if possible every cl.aim, he sold oil’ all his private 
property, still amounting to ;iU,0t)u,d()() fr.mcs. 'J'liis siirreiidfr being 
then deemed itiadequule to li(|u)datc his debti, Lsiflitte put uj> for sale 
hi.s hotel, iu whicli the new monarchy had bi-cii formed ; but to permit 
this it was felt W’oiild be a iisitional iliscri'dit : a subscription on,5u0 UOO 
francs was raised, and his hotel preserved for liis family. Snb.scqiientiy, 
wdieii the exact slate of his asset - bcc.amn known, he was fuinul to h.’ivo 
a surplus of 8,000,4)00 fr.nic.-., after the full discharge of his liabilities. 
He died at l*aris, May 2i.)th 1811, and was buried at the cemetery of 
l*ere-la-Gliaise on the .‘>nt!i. His ohseipiies wen* att.i*uih:d by the elite 
t>f the c.ipitai ; Ar.iuo and Diipiii delivered uriilion.^ over his grave. 

J,A FUNTAI.NK. fFoMAiNK, La.) 

IjAiJNV, 'rilU.MAS F.AN'l’ET Dl% a French matlieiuatieiaii, was 
born at. Lyon in lilOo, mid ui- d at Pari.'s I2tli of April 1731. At an 
early jieridif his scicntilic attainuiciit- hd to ids being apj»uiijl.i d 
li^'ilrograplier royal at Uocbel'ort. Subsequently he. hecuiiie sub- 
tliic'ctiir of the general bank of i’aris, and losv tl:e tiriiieipal part of 
Ills fortune by the failure uf ibat estaliijslini' lit. Jlis maihematical 
lahoiirs appear to have been in a great, niea-urc direcl.i-d to oiject.H 
of mere curiosity ; us an instance of whicli lie ficciqticd liitii.*'elf with 
the quadrature ot the ciicle, and cu'iquiteil tlu> ratio of the circuin- 
fereuee to the diameter, as far as 120 decimal places, a decree of 
a]»pi'oximatioii wdiich could uc\cr bo of any practical utility. He 
however has called lortli the culogium of lumUnieile, who, speaking 
of his treatise on the * C'ubat.ure of the'Spheiv,' says, “ it is a clioicu 
and singular production which only a givid LUiitlicniaticiaii could have 
written." His methods of fscilitatiiig the solution of indotv riiiinato 
problems are iugcniiius, and tbe tbeorems whicli he addt d lo the 
aiitlimctio i>f sines are inqiortaiit. Ho wa^ electotl member of the 
Ktiyal Acioleiny of I'aris in JdPli; asnociate-gt oiiiotriciaii in lOttl); 
Veteran peiibioucr in 17-3; and fellowoftiie |{o3\'il Society* uf Loudon 
in 1718. The folli>wiiig i*i a list of his ])ublislied works: * New 
Method of l''iXtrHetiug and Approximating to the Hoots of Quadratic 
and l.bibic Equations,' i'aris, uf which an enlarged edition was 

published in the ibilowiiig year ; * Elciiieiits of Arithmetic and 

Algebra/ Fiu’is, Jt>y7 ; ‘ Giibature of the Splien*,' La Jioclielle, 1702; 

* liiuary System of Arithmetic,’ Hocliefort, 1703; * Analysis of the 
New Methods of liesolviug IToblems,’ Haris, 173.‘4; berides uuiiiuruua 
memoirs in the Traiinacliona tif the llo^'al .Acadeinx*. 

LAGHANGE, JGSEIMI LUUIS DE, w'as born at Turin. 25th 
January 1730. Jlis parents were Josiq-h lAiis Lagrange and Maric- 
l liere?e Gius.-’, the daughter t»f a plj^'siei.-iii at C^iiubiaiio. His father 
hill I the ollice of treasurer of war at Turin, aiul liii 1 once hi cu iu 
liillueiit circumstances, but had ruined hiiuself bjr* injudiciously enter- 
ing into hazardous speculations, 'i'o this circumstance, which was 
then reg.ii'iled a misfortune, Lagrange himself has frequently 
uttriiiuU* i a considerable siiare of his subsequent fame and liiijipiuess. 

“ Had 1 been rich," he has been heard to tay, “ 1 sliould probably 
not have become, a mat hematic. an." 

In the curl^' part uf his Etiidies he inanife.sted no particular love 
either for the pure mathematics or the physical sciences. His chief 
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dcUi^lit consisted in the poinisal of the Turious Latin authors, and 
more especially the works of Cicero and Virgil. These however in 
his second year were superseded by the synthetical writings of the 
ancient geometricians, aiuV* these in their turn gave place to the more 
powerful analysis^ of modem times. The i)eruBal of a memoir by 
Dr. Halley (‘ Phil. Trans,/ 1G9I5) *On the superiority of modern 
algebra in determining the foci of objoct-gliisses/ is said by his bio- 
graphers to have convinced him of the utter inadequacy of geoxnetricid 
methods as instruments of investigation, and it is not imprubtible 
that this might have been tlie occasion of his selecting the path which 
he thenceforth pursued with so much honour to himself and so great 
advantage to science. 

Before he attained the age of uinetoeu lie was a|>pointed to tho 
professorship of mathematics at the military college of Turii], whore 
by far the greater part of his pupils were older than himself. The year 
following (17115) he addressed a letter to Kiilcr relative to the isopori- 
uietrical ju'oblems, and thatof the curve of qiiicki^sL descent, which had 
engrossed so much of tho attention of the niatliomaticians of 

the day, and of Elder in particular; but, owing to the want of general 
niethods, their labours had ]n’ovod but 2»artinl1y siurceasful. Each 
problem had been resolved by methods iieculiar to itself, and tho 
FoliitioiiH rested upon artifices unsatisfactorily indirect. In this letter 
Lagrange communicates tho germs of his calculus of variations, to 
whicli Ids recent analytical researches had led, and rIiowh with >vlmt 
advantiige and facility it may be applied to the problems in question. 
Euler, ill his reply, expresses his entire couciirronco in the correct- 
ness of its priiicij)le8, .and hails tlie discovery as the harbinger of 
ofliiTrt of yet greater iniporlance; he acknowledges how much the 
application t»f these principles had promoted the succors of his oivii 
recent iuvcstigatiuuH, which however he refrained from publishing 
until tl«o remainder of the ref^oarclios of liagniiige wore made known, 
lost he should tlierehy deprive him of any portion of the glory which 
was so justly his due, and concludes by announcing tho uomiiiatiuu 
of Lagrange as a member of the Acadeinj* of llcrlin. 

In 175S he took an active juirt in the foiind.ation of tho Royal 
Academy of Turin, in which be was unanimously cboson the dir<?ctor 
of tlie ]jliysico-matliematica] sciences. Tb<» following year appeared 
the first voluiue of the TraiisactioiiB of that iSociety, eoii.'slsting ]iriii- 
ci[ially of the researches of liiigranL'c on the propagation of sound, 
and on the integration of diflereiitial equations, aufl those of finito 
(liOcrences. IJe hon^ also prove.s, on the subjeet of vibrating chonis, 
that tlie time of oscillation is iiidcjiendcnt of tlie figure of the chord, 
an empirical truth, the tlemoiistration of which J >' A leiLi))crt believed 
to be impossible (see tlie ]»rofaco to I) ’ A Icm bert’s * (Jpuscules Olathe- 
iiiaiique.s,’ Paris, I to, 17fil, tome i.) | I)’Ali:miiki!T. J Lagrange and 

J/Aloinberi were rivals, but not opponents. 'J’lieir cause was a 
conmion one, wliicli each laboured to ))romote with iiidcfatigiilile «uaL 
The manner in which their controversies were coiiductcil sbow.s that 
they were prcjiared to sacrilicc ov<uy iiersoniil feeling to their love of 
truth and the iidvaiiljige of scicnca AN'lieu either attempts the refu- 
tation of his rival’s theory, it is freijiienlly by jiieaiis of the beautiful 
thi'oroniH to wbicli the n searches of the other has already led. On 
the other haiul, a diseoviTy of iiiipbrianco, by whichever jiarty it may 
happen to be. made, is imine.d lately followed l»y the coiigratulatioiis of 
him from whom eougratiilation is due. Thus D'Alembert, in one 
of his letters to Lagrange, says, “ Vuur pruldoiu appeared to me so 
beautiful, tliiit I have investigated a solution u]>on different prin 
cifdes ; *' and upon another occiision, when the Academy had propoMiiJ 
the ' Theory of the Libraiiou of the Moon ’ Ud the subject of oiio of its 
lirizes, and the medal had been awarded (1704) to the memoir of 
Lagrange, wo find D'Alembert writing to him solely to cxj»reas the 
pleasure and advantago which lie had derived from its perusal, and 
his Rcquiesctuice in the justice of the award. 

Tilt? (ralcidu.s of variations, upon the discovery of which the fume of 
Lagniiige may be permitted to rest, i.s ciniiieiitly irnriurtaiit in many 
branches of tho mathematics, as in the det- ruiiiialiuii of the maxima 
and minima values of indefinite integral ibrmiil.o, Ac. ; but its utility is 
most conspicuous in the hitrher brandies of pb 3 *Hical astronomy. Tho 
space allotted to f liis article admits of our giving but one illustralioii of 
its importance in ibis rcsjuiet. Euler, in Lis * Treatise of Isoperimetetv,' 
liiiiiied at Lausai'uo in 171 4, had shown, that in the case of trajitcto- 
ries described about a central force, the prociuct of the integral of 
the velocity and the element of the curve wuis either a maximum or 
rniniirmtu ; but wlien he atti^mided to extenil this prliiciple tr» a 
system of bodies acting upon one another, he found that the highest 
analysis of which could avail hirns. If was iii.-^ufliciciit to overeome 
the difiieiilties of the jiroblem. This failure on the part of Euler 
excited the emulation of Lagrange, whoie eliief objects appear gene- 
rally to have been the extension and gcnomlisatioii of existing 
theories. By a beautiful aiipdication of his method of variations to 
a principle of d^'Damios discovered by Hu^^ghens, and known by the 
name of the Conservation of vis viva, he was led to the following 
general theorem : ** Ju every system of bodies acted upon by forces 
projiortional to any function of tluj distance, llie ciirves described by 
the bodies are necessarily such that the sum of the jiroducts of the 
muss, tho integral of the velocity and llii‘ element of the curve, is 
always either a maximum or miiiiuium.' 'J'his tiiforein, the proof 
of which oil'cred so much difliculty to Euler, has been denominated 
BIOU, DIV, voi- TII. 


the principle of Meast action/ and is frequently regarded as one of the 
four great principles of dynamics, although Lagrange Ims shown that 
It IS merely a corollary to a still more general formula given by him 
section of tlie second part of his ‘ kl i5eani<|ue Annlytique.* 
Y hen the Academy of Berlin was threatened with the deparUire of 
Euler for St. Petoi-sburg, Frederick renewed bis importunities to 
U Alembert to succeed him. [D'Ai.emiikut.] D'Alembert however 
from various motives, being unwilling to quit his naliivo ooiiiitr\’, sug- 
gested that the prufforod honour might bo conferred upon Lagrange. 
Lagrange was accordingly a^ipoiiited professor of physical and inatho- 
matical scieiices to the Acadoin^', und cuutiiiiicd for inoie than twenty 
j'oai'B to enrich the memoirs of tliat society with ids resrarclies con- 
nected with ithysical astronomy and other siilijects of inipurtiinoo. 
Tho insignificant stipend (luuo crowns) which was allotted to him, 
when contrasleil with the innnific. nt otVers made to 1 )’Alemhert. cannot 
fail to strike every reader witli surprise. Ijagrauge (piitti'd Berlin 
after the death of Frederick, not being satiBfied with the Ireatnioiit ho 
then reeeivcil. He bad previously been invited by the ministers of 
Louis XVI. to settle in Taris. 

In 1772 M. Lagraiig'i was elected foreign associate of tho Royal 
Acailemy oM’aris, and i'l 17S7, on his arrival at the French capital, ho 
received tho honorary tillo of veteran poiisiuiier. Apartments wer«> 
allotted to him in the Louvre, and hero, surrounded by tho principal 
mathematicians of tho day-, he cnntiniietl to live hujipily up to the time 
of tlio revolution. After tliis he began to l>o subject to fits of luclaii- 
cboly', wbicii S(» far increa.sad upon him that be has been heard to say 
that ills cntbuBiasin for tho sciences was cxtinguisiied, und tliat his 
love of 2 >byRic:«l research liad disappeared. He was Huceossivelv 
appointed professor of inatlieinaties to ilio normal ninl ])oJyteuliiim 
schools, niumber of the Iiistitiito, of the board of longiLii io, grand 
officer of the legion of honour, iinil c*»iini of the empire, lie died at 
J'aris, tho inth of April ISIJJ, in his seventy-eigtiHi year. His remains 
were dejiosited in the 1*aiitliiU)ii, and his fniiural oration was sjiokeii 
by bis illustrious frieiulM Laplace and JjacepiMle. 

“Among those who have moat eiruciually oxteiulcd the limits of our 
kiiowledgo/’ said laqilaco, in his funeral oration, •• New Lon and Ija- 
grniigo fippi'ar to have ))i>hsc.sHeil in the highi'st degree the hajipy art of 
dotii<!tirig general priiicifdes, which coristituttss the true genius of 
science. This art, joined to ii rai*«? elegance in the exposition of tho 
riKKst abstract theories, churacLurised J«agraiige.” ilis work on 
Mcebnnic^, resting upon tho mothud of variatiuii'^ of wliich ho wits tho 
inventor, fiows wholly fr.uii a single fcnimila, and from a i»riiicipiu 
known be Ibro his time, but c>f which r.o one but biiusidf was aide to 
approciate tho importanel^ “Among the sneecssors of Galileo and 
Newton,’* says Profes.s()r liamilion, speaking of tin; tlieoivtical devdoji. 
meiit of the laws of motion, “ Lagrange Ins perhaps tlone more than 
any other analyst, to give extent and hariiioiiy to siieh doductivc 
niKcai’clies, by showing that the*, inost vurieil coiiMtipieiices respeeiing 
the motions of systoiiis of bodies may be derived from one ratlical 
furniula; the buauiy of the inotliod so suiting tlie dignit y uf the results 
as to make of his great work a kind of scientific poe.in.” 

Wo coiit*liido this ini]»(*rfoct sketch of tho lifo and writiii:;s id’ 
Lagrauce witlj u list of his 2 nib]ishod works, which we belie vu to bo 
complete : 

iiCttcr dated 2.’Jrd Juno, 1754, addroNsed to Jules Ghailos Fagiiano, 
ctmtaiiiiijg a series for tho dillbreutiali und iiitt^grals of uny order 
whatciver, and corresponding to the ‘Binomial 'I'heorem’ of Newton, 
Turin, 1754 ; * Analyticiil Moehanies/ ist edit. 17'S<S, 2iid edit. LsU-Jfi 
(the secont] voliinn; of tlio la.st edition is oditoil by jMest-r.'. De I'roiiy, 
GaruiiT, ainl Biuet). ‘Theory of Analytical Euxictioiis,' h-.t edit. l7St7, 
2nd edit. ‘ Rosolution of Numerical Ei|uatiou.s/ Ist edit. 17!»S, 

2ud edit. 1808, 3rd edit, (edited by Puiiisol) i82<>; ' Lessons on tho 
L'ulciilus of Functions,’ 1st edit. 1801, 2ud edit. I80i, .‘Inl edit. I SOO 
( 2 irintod in the ‘Journal of the rolytechiiic ISeliool,' tome .5). 

Jfcftwir» in the TravmeUomt of thr. Academy of Turin, — J759, toino ], 
Metliod of Maxima and Miuiiii:i ; Integration of Diflereiitial Equa- 
tions ainl h'.quatioiis of Finiti* liifrerciice.*^ ; On tho Propagation of 
Sound. 1702, toiiio 2, SiipjileiiKmi to the Re.^erirelies on tho ITojia- 
gatloii of Sound, Contained in vol. 1 ; A nitvv method of dotenninitig 
the Maxima and Minima of lijilefinito Integral Forniul:i! ; ap2dieatiuu 
of that method to Dynamics; New J lescare.lies on the Projiagatioti of 
Sound. 17'i5, tome 3, Ajiplicutiou of the Integral (.'alciiluH to l> 3 'na- 
micH, Hydrodynamics, and Physical Astronomy; tuxuo 4, Integration 
of Ififforeutiul KqnatioiiH; Method of Yariaiiou.s ; On tlie Motion of a 
Body acted upon by two Ctjntr;ii ^^)rccs ; tonio 5, On the l‘crcub.sioii of 
Fliiid.s; New Theory of the Ii.tegral (’alculus. 

Memoirs in Un Transact ionn of the Academy of JMin, — 17<>5, tornn 
‘21, On Taiitoclironoiw (Jurvos. 17fifi, toino 22, On the 'I'l-unsit of 
Venus, Juno 3, ITGh. 17CT, tome ‘23, On the Solution of Indetoriuinato 
Problems of the second degree, and on Niiuicrical Equations. 17G8, 
tome 21, Additions to tlic Memoir on the; Resolutioii of Numerical 
Equations; New Mnthod of Resolving Indeteruiiuato Equations; New 
Method of Resolving Algebraic Equations by tucan.H of tSctries. 17G9, 
tome 25, Oil the Force of Si>riijg8; On the Prublcm of Ke2iler;^and On 
Elimination. 

Mf.iiuiirs in the Transact ions of the Jtcrlin Academy (new series).’-^ 

1770, On 'J’uiiUiehrouons ('iirvi-s ; Algidiraic Eijiiatioiis, and Arithm> tie. 

1771, On Prime Numbers und Algebraic Equation s. 1 1 72, On Diilereu- 
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tiation and Integration ; on Imnpiniiry Roots ; Astronomical Refrac- 
tion ; Integration of Ecjimtione of rartiul UifferenceB. 17715, On the 
Rotatory Motion of a Body; on the Attniction of Elliptic Splieroidg; . 
on IViiingiiliir J'yiamidH and Aritliinetic. 17<4, On llie I'ariicular 
lutegralH of Oiflert-niiiil Ecjuationa; On iha Motion of tlic Kode» of* 
tlie Oi bitH. 177.0, On Finite Oifl^reuceH ; tlie Attraction of 

Elliptic ,Sp]ieruidH, and Arithmetic. 1770, On tLo Change in the Mean 
MotiouH of the I'laueU ; Contiiined h'riictioiiH, and Spherical AHtronomy. 
1777. J^iophaiitine AualyaiB; On EncapomciitH ; Oeterniiuation of the 
imaginary RoutH of Algebraic l''.qiiatioiii!S ; On tlio Motion of a S^'stem 
of JiOfJicB wliich mutually attract each other iiiverHcly as the square 
of the diatiiDce. 1778, Determination of the OrbitK of ComelB from 
three oheervationH ; Theory of TeloHCOpos. 1771*, On J*iirticnliir Jnte- 
grala; Construction of Geographical Map;*. 1780, Libratiou of the 
Moon, and on other ProbletnB dfqieiHliiig upon the Non-Sphericity of 
that Planet. 1781, Theory of the Motion ol’EliiidH; iVinciples and 
gciierid Forinulus for deti'ru*iniiig the Bef’ular ^■4lrintiollH of the Planets* 
OrbitH; Jteport of M. Lugraugu on a Method propo.sed for finding the 
(Quadrature of the (*irclu. IT-Sii. ( ’ontiniialioii of the preceding Memoir 
on Secular VariaiioiiH ; Peporf. of hagratige on a Method pro]iOHed for 
determining wlicther the Earth i« llattciied at the poles. 1783, On the 
Periodical VariaiioiiH in tin* Planetary MotioiiB ; Secular VanatioiiH in 
the Mean MotioriH of the I'laiiet.s ; (JuiTOctionH of the common Mtithodn 
of A]iproxiiiuition for Iidegniting the IrlqiiatioTiH of ilie Phiiietn* Mo- 
tioiiH ; A ]>arti(ai]iir Method of Approximatjnii and Interpolation; A 
New I’rojierty of the Centre of Gravity ; Third Memoir on the iletcr 
ininatinii of the OrhitH of (.^oinctH. 1781, Theory of tlie Periodical 
VarJatioiiK in llie 1'hitiel.H’ Motioiis, independent of tho lnelinutiuu»4 
mill J^xceiitriciiieH, for eacli of the Kix ]irincipal phtnetH. 178,0, I’artial 
I diferetiiiiil EquaiiotiH. 178<*», Geometrical Theory of the Mothui of 
the Ajilielia, to MTvti rh an arlditiun to Newton'K Priiieipia; C*orrectioti 
of thoHc partH of Newtoii'H Priiieipia relativi*. to t)ic Propagation of 
Sound and the Motion of WiiveH. J7l*--y3, Solution of a Prolilom in 
I .ilc AiiiiuiticH ; I h'irnniiiatioii of the geuerid term <»r a recurring hcrieri 
whtme Gdii-ratiiig Equation enntaiiiH ef|uiil motB ; On Elliptic Sphe- 
loidH ; < *11 Jiiterpolatiou ; On the Secular Equation of the Moon ; Addi- 
tion to a Mcuiotr by M. Duval le Ibii on the Secular and Periodical 
\'ariiitioii.s of llerHclicl, piiutotl in the Memo'u's of the year 1787. 
ISO'i, Ou a General Law of Opt ics. 

Mnuuira in t/n of the Aettdvmy of 1704, On tho 

1 libratiou of the Moon (t.hi'i is llie iiiemoir for which the uuslal w‘as 
awarded to M. Lagrange by the Academy, and in which he first oniploys 
till) prineiple of \'irtnal VelocitieH). 17*>(!, On tho liiequaliiieK of 
*1 iipiter’s SatillitcH. 1772, < *n tlie Formation of Tablen of the J'hinets ; 
On the Piubloiii td' 'J'hreo Lodies, 1771, On tho Motion of the Noiles 
and tlii) ilicliiiatioiiH of the Orbits of Planets. 

Varava Et rawjirs,- -Toiiio 7, On the Secular Fjqiiat ion of tlie Moon. 
G*i'i/e Memoir lor ibo year 1774) ; tome 10, <*ii the PerlurliaiioiiH of a 
I'oiiiet which ))asses near to a Planet. 

Frnirh Iiuititnfr. Mfniuira of tkv — 1 ‘'O'*--!*, Chi the 

X'aiiaiion of the EleiiieiilH of a IMauet, and more purlieulurly llie 
X'jirialiuii td* the Major Axis of iln-ii’ Clrbits; Tlieoiy of the X'aria- 
tion of Arbitrary (\jii'taijiH in all Mechanical I’roblein.s (two iiieuioirs). 

Jottrvut of thv l\duivvhuiv MiuoL — 'roiiie li, On the ]iriiiciple of 
X'irtiial VohicitieH; h^sn^'ou the 'Jransforiiiatiuii td' Fractions ; Theory 
«d' Anid^^tical FuiicUoijh; Analysis of Sphei'ieal Triangles; touic 5, On 
the C 'alciilusof Analytical FiiiietioiiH; tome 7, Sujipleineut to the same ; 
tome 8, On the Atlractiuii of Spheroids. 

CuHnaimmas th» 7\‘ina. — 181 1, On tho Origin of Comets. 1817, On 
the Caleiilution tif hiclipHcs. LSD). Reumrks tin tlio Method of I'ro- 
jection ill the ('alculatiini of EclipHeR, Method of deterniiniiig 

the t*rhit of a C*otijet from Ohservat ion. 

M. (Wnt>t, while Minister of the Interior, reeommeiided to liis 
goveriiinciit tho piindiiising of the iiiannHcripts of lia;:riiiige. and, at 
his biiggestioii, the uiaiheiiiaticid and pliysival class of the institute 
nomiualed a commiKsioii to select such as were in usliiie for publication ; 
tlie rest are arrauged and depo^ited in the library of tlio Institute. 

(AVfi//r; (It; At, Jhtamhrt;; Mi Moirv* dv V Institute I MU; Lagrange, 
A/^rawo/ii*! Analytiijnc, ISlfi ; Thvorie d<» Fonclioua Aiialyti*im', 1813 ; 
Aim'dlttiua Taurinensia^ I7.'iy-61 ; (/piwcidf* At uUo mat ojnv» dv Ai, 
d' Alvmbert, 17(il-(U*; jXofice of the Lift of by Mauriee ; 

Biog. i'nireradfc ; J^rofessor 1 1 umiltoii, J/c/woiV on a (ivamd Ahthod 
in IhynamicaAw PhiL Tram,^ 1834; IHctionnairv Bibliogrujdiiifio, de 
(Judrard, ]82y, Ac.) 

LA HARPK. llUnri;, La.] 

LAI HUE, IMIILIPFE DE, was bom at ]*ans March 18th, 104(1, 
in which city he also died April Ulst, 1710. Up to the age of twenty- 
four years he folio w'ed the ])ru1ession of his father, who had acijuired 
couaideruhle reputation us a jirofiisHor of ]iaiiitiiig and Bculptiire to tlie 
Royal Aeudemy. in 1000 he visited Italy, partly for the iniprovemeiit 
of his health, and partly with a vii>w to the completion of his pro 
fessional education. XX' bile at Venire lie applieil himstrlf to the study 
of geometry, and more partieiilurly to the conic BeetioiiR of Apollo- 
nius ; and a few y earn after his return to I'aris he published several 
treatises upon those Hubjects, which fully (stabli^hetl his chum to the 
ivpuiiitioii of a profound geometrichin. lii 1070, ('olbert having sng 
gestod the construction of a gimenil iiiuji of Franco, Pleard and J *e 
Lahire wore iiuLiumitod by the king to eomliict eerlnin surveys aloiig 


the cooHt of Gascony, and in 1683, De I^ahire, in conjunction witli 
Dominic Cassini, was instructed to proceed with the tneasiiremeut 
of the meridian, which iiad been commenced in 1009 by Picard. 
[Pir.'Ai:!).] The death of M. Colbert having. put a stop to this iiufiort- 
ant undertaking, he was next «*miiloyed in detenu iuiug the difference 
of l£?vel of the river Eure and the reservoir of Versuilles, preparatory 
to tlie coiiHtruction ol‘ an aquediu t for the supply of the capital, which 
ho eilected to the satisfaction of the king, and of Loiivois, the then 
minister. Tho otlier publit; works in wliich M. Do Lahire w'as suc> 
ces^ively engaged were numerous and important, hut our limits will 
not permit ns to notice them more jiartieulurly. Ho was twice married, 
and **each of his marriages/* says M. Fontenelle, “furnished an 
Aeailemirinn.*' 

Although ho does not appear to liave been altogether iinaccpiainted 
with the inlinitesimal calculus, tho whole of the HubjectH upou whicli 
he hR.s written are tro.ated synthetically. In his nianuerB he was more 
ro8orvt*d than the genet alily of his countrymen, but the. u]>righttieHs 
and disiiiterestedneKs of his conduct were most exeinjilary. A pure 
]>iet3’, free from HU]>erstilion and singularity, charactorHed the w^hoh? 
of his life. 

For further iiiform.'illon the reader may advantageously con.suli the 
'Mdinoires de Niecroii,' tom. v. and x. ; ‘ Tilistoire du College Royal/ 
by Oogiiet ; and the ‘ Kloge do Jjaliire/ by^ Fontenelle (*(Eiivro.s 
I )ivorHC.K.* folio, 1729), from whicli this notice in cl i idly drawn. His 
jiiiblislicd workfare — ‘ '.rreati-o on Conical and < !ylindrical Sections/ 
Piiri-s 1073, 4to ; ‘J)o Cycluidc Ojiiisculiim/ 1070; ‘ (Joiiic Sections 
and <L‘f}inf'trical Ijoci/ 1079 ; ‘ (jiioxuouics, or the Art of making Sun- 
tliidfl/ liitSU; Conic Sectioiis,* KJSo, folio; ‘Tabula? AstrouomiesL'.’ 
I7<*2, 4to ; ‘Treatise on Surveying,' 1<)>9 ; ‘Mechanics/ 

‘ I ksiTiption of tlu! (dobc?H in the Pavilion of the Chiiteiiu de Marli/ 
17**4; besides niimerouK menudrs in the public journals of the day, 
and more piirticularly iu the ' '.rrausuctioii-s oi tlie Academy of Sciences,* 
from iOOO to 1718. 

LAING, MAI.(M.)LM, an historian, was born in Orkney, wliere he 
posHe.sHi‘d a Hinall patrimonial estate, in 17*>*2. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at Kirkwall, and afterwards studied at I'Miiibiirgh, 
w'here he was one of the most :i<?t!ve nKUiibers of the ‘ Speculative 
SoL'ioty/ an association in \vhi(di many young men who became distin- 
guished in after life first tried tlicir ]irowess. hi 178h ho joined the 
Scottish bar. lie ilocs nut appear to have obtained much ]iractiee a^ 
a lawyer, and the only crmsjiiciiotis oeciision in which he was pro- 
fe^iHionally employed sceniH to have been iu the defein^e of some of the 
parties tried for sedition in Scotland between IVl*’. andl79.'). lie i- 
one of the many in.'“.t;iijee>, wbeie lawyers h.ive in i heii‘ works ilis]iliiyed 
peculiarly liigii foicii.-^ic abilities, without being ab]** to ri-e in their 
lirofo.Vuni. Jlis first known literary eH'ort was editing ibe la^t volume 
of Henry H ‘ History of Lritaiii,’ in 1 19:>, aftur the antlior'.s dcid.h. He 
was eliargetl with liaving sqioiled tho harmony rif the work, iir- HeiiryV 
opinions were all in favour of desjtotie jirineijileH, whih' iiii* additiutc- 
made by Laiiig were of a. deinoeratie trmlene\'. Jn I8n0 he jaiblidied 
‘Tho History of Scotland from tlie l-nion of tho (h’owiis on the 
utM'e.-sion of .lames VI. to Hie throne of England, to tho Union of the 
Kin.L’doms in tho reign of tQiie-'ii Anne.* This wa-i publii-hed along 
uith two other works, the names of which appearing on the title of 
the • History/ Avith which tin* H:lbjel^U of neither of them wore in any 
way ciiimectcd, are very characteristic of Laiui^'s propensity to enter 
on disputed points iu history or ciiticism with the sjdrit of a lawyer. 
The ‘ ilistory' as published in two volumes was accompanied by ‘Two 
DisHci'tutioD'*, Historical and Oitical, on the Gowry (Joiispiracy, and 
on the supposed authenticity of Ussiau's I'oeuis.’ To the second 
edition of lii^ ‘History,’ published iu 1801, Im mlded ‘A Pri'liiniuiir^* 

I lisHertatioii on the J'articijiatiou of Mary (Queen of Scots in tin: Murder 
of hanihy.’ He was a sagacious, honest, and able historical critic, 
but too niiich inclined to take up a bide in any ijnestioii, and to kecj» 
]>erpetiially in view tho clrcimistaiico that In: was bound to defend 
that bi\le. His style wti.s harbli and fm'iijal, and sometimes obscure. 
He was for Hunie time ineinber of parliament fur Gi-kuoy, and enjo^'ed 
the confidence and esteem of Fox. Ho tliod in J8LS. His brother 
Sumnel Lain'*’, the author of the valuabto ‘Notes of a Traveller,* 
•Travels in Norway,’ Ac., succcerled to his property. Mr. fSamiicl 
Laiiig, late cliairniaii of tlie Pirightou Railway and (’rystal Palace 
(!otijpaiiies, and a canspicuous member of the railway interest iu the 
House of (\nninoiis, is the son of Mr. Laiug the traveUer, and iiophow 
of the historian. 

LAlRE^iiSE, OKUAllD, an eminent painter, was horn at Liege in 
164u. He acquired his knowledge of the art from liis father; but 
there is reason to I'elievo that ho also studied under Rartolet, from 
whom he probably ilerived the taste for the antique which appears in 
his works. He first folloAved his profeshiou at Utrecht, Avhere he met 
with little eucourageiiieiit ; hut having been advised to seutl one of his 
pictures to the famous picture-dealer Vyleuburg, at Auisicrdaiii, he 
was so ])li'ased Avith it that lie ])rcvailc<l on J.iajressc to remove to 
Aiiistei'dam, Avhieh proved the iiieuiis of raising him from povert3‘ 
and obscurity to fortune and reput ition. HaA'iug a lively iinugi- 
na'iou, great rai»idity of execution, and great industry, the number 
of paiiitnn?b whicli he executed Avas very gri*at. Tliey are of very 
. unequal degrees of merit, but all bear marks uf coii.-^idemblo ability, 
i His exju-ossiuii is gt*ucrii11y good, his colouring true and glowing, and 
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bis touch light and (inii ; IiJr draperies too are well caet, broad, 
piiu}'Ie, and in natural folde. Wlien lie intnidiirt^H nrcliitecturo into 
biH hiickgrounda it fleerna to luiv«? been designed after Greek or Uomau 
models. Ho also acfjnired^ conBidiTiiblo rei>iitation by hia ctcliinga. 
He bnd the uiiafortuiie to become blind several years before his death, 
but in tliifl state he was surrounded by artists and lovers of fiainting, 
to whom he was fund of coiumunicatiug instruction. The celebrated 
treatise on tbe art of painting which goes b}* his name was not 
actually written by liim, hut compiled from bis observations during 
hirt blindne.-'S, and puldisbeil by a society of artists after his dcatli, 
which happened in tl»o year 1711, in the seventy-first ytvir of his age. 

LAKE, G I^'RAKl), v\ isst \ iscorNT Laki% the seeoiiil son of an ancient 
family, was born on the 27tli of tJuly 1711. Having entered the army 
at the early age of foiirtocn, he mndo hia first campaigns in the Seven 
Years* War. He served afterwards in the .American Wair, in Ilollsiud 
witli the Duke of York in IVh-l, and having attiiined with credit ti) 
tlie rank of general, was appointed to the ohii f coiiiinaiid in Ireland 
during the rchcllion of 17S)7 

In ISM) he was sent ns commaiub r in-chief to India, during the 
M.’irtjiiis of Welledej’'s govenimeiit. On tin* breaking out of war with 
Scindiah in imui, General \N ellesh y being charged with tlio conduct 
ef affairs in tlie Dec<*atJ, Lake hiiiisclf to(-<k the field in the north of 
llintlustnn. On the 'JSth of August he croj-sed the north-western 
fmiitier of Oude into the .Abigul tcrritoiy, and after taking hy storm 
t)ie strong fort of Alighur, urrivt-d within six miles t'f Dellii on the 
11th of Soptembir. The Mahratla.-:, in superior force, tdffied battle 
in defence of the city, find Lakt* led liis troops at once to the attack. 
The eiieniy’s positinn was strong, and a repulse Sfcnieii liktdy tuonsiie, 
when Ijfike, hy :i well-conducted feint of retreat, lured the Mahrattiis 
from their int'enclinicnt!-', and tinn ivrt lining tie- < ffeii'-ive wim tie.* 
day hy a brilliant and deci-ive charje. ile eiiten'd Ih-lhi the iiextday, 
and the Mogul emperor, Shah Allum, tint nominal sovereign of India, 
old and blind, whr* laid bet'ii i-iit a puppet ill the liaiids of the Mali- 
rattas, gladly ]>as.s(d into the more decent uiel secure guardian. ship of 
till' ISritLh government. Lake iie.vt niarehed upon Agra, wdiii-h was 
taken afiei* a stout resi.'^tance, A fresh descent of the Mahrattas 
recalled him towanls Delhi; and on tlio 1st of Noveniltcr he won 
another well-fought hut decisive battle near t he village, of l.aswaree. 
I*y tliis HiJi ie.s ot succertse.i the whole of Sciiidiah’.s posscs-^ioiiH north 
of the ('humliul ikiVLi* fell into hi.s liaiids. and in reward General Lake 
was laised to the peerage (Septomlicr 1st, l’'On, by Iho title of J’.aron 
Lake of Delhi and La.swan'e, and A.-ton-t'linton in Ducks. 

In Lord iiuL again took the licM in t!ie .same part of India 

against Molkar. in theso campaign: lie was less uniformly and 
brilliautly KUcci ssfuJ : still he had reduced llolU.ar’s power to a low 
state whoii the arrival of the Marijuis Coriiwalli.s as govciiier-gem'i'al 
substituted a peaceful ])olicy for that system of conquest which Lonl 
Wellesley hail so energetically [uirsiied. Lord Lake retiirne I to 
Kiighind ill Septeiiibor and wa.s iumicdiately created a viscounl 

(October Iilst). Ili^ died on the ;i(»th of Eehruary l>''>s. 

LALANDK, .IGSKIMI .1 KIlOMK LE FRAN (/A IS DF. was horn 
at Hourg, in the department of Ain, on the lUli of .Inly 17IS2. fli.-i 
parents were I’ieriv Jc h'raneai.s and Maiie. Moiichiiiot, of whom he 
wiiA the only .son. J>y tlieir iiiordinate imlidgeiiec and extreme solici- 
tude in antici|>atiiig all hi.s wislie*:, he soon contracted habits of 
imjiatience ami an irritat-ility of temper, wl.ieh in after years he 
frequcntl3’ found liimself im;ihlc to control. Surrounded b^’ .lesiiiLs, 
and nurtured b^' hi.'; mother in the strict ob.'servniice. of itevotioiial 
ceremonies, wc are told th.'it at the age of ttMi 3 'cal^^ it Ava-: not niiiiHual 
for him, being disguised a.s a pric.-.t, to deliver a Hcriuon of his own 
composition, to a select societ}', who requc.stcd ;is a iai'uiir to b«' 
prcHOiit at the fleclamatioiis of so ]U-ceoch>u.s au orator. As his 
reason hoAA'ever begun to be develop, d, he gradiiall\' detachc»l him.self 
from tin se occupations', notwithstanding the apphiin^^e Avhieli hi.4 
auditor.^ were ever read^' to bestow, and he .as eager to receive ; for 
while j'ct a child he evinced an uiiusua; love of adulation. Many 
anecdotes are told in proof of the early acuteiieriu of hi.s perc ptiuii 
and tlie .'strong dc.siro which lie inauifeBted to comprehend ihe relation 
wtiicli one event hon- to another. 

When about thirteen ur fourteen yc.*ir.g old ho wa.s sent to .a ciUege 
at La’ou, wluTi! fur a time he appraiM to liavo dii-ivcil lajual pleasure 
from the Mludj’ of poetry and chupieijce, and from attciulirig the 
lectures of the several pi'ofo.-^surs on natural and ine.tafihysieal philo- 
sophy’. Upon the occurrence of the great eelipse of 171S, of Aviiich, 
with tho assistance of his tutor, Le F«m-ij Leraud, he made a telescopic 
ohservutiou, lie took great interent in the exiilauatiuii given to him of 
tliai phenomenon, and tlicno< forward showed u mure decided partiality 
for the mathematical scitiicc:*. Rut it. wa.' thi^ pcru^‘a] of Fontenellc's 
*£iitrctiens siir la I'liiialiti- de.s Monde*.**,' wliic:h, more than any other 
cireum stance, iiiiliienced Id.- clioieo nf a piv/tt.-: sion hy fauiil.ari.dog 
him with the Hublime sjiei ulatiiiii i <*1 a -troi..i:iii.rs, and utiiirLhiug 
that love of di^tiuctioii which charact- rbed the whohr of lii.s cai'ccr. 
“It i-i with plcfisiire/’ say’s Lnlaiide himscif, in his jirefuce to an 
edition of that amusing book, which he aftei wards edited, “that 1 
acknoAvledge my obligation to it for tliat devouring activity whlcl: its 
perusal first excited at the age of i^ixtecu, and wldch I have since 
retained ; from that lime there appeared to me nothing comparable to 
the Acudexuy of Sciences, and X desired ardently to ^ec It long before 
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I imagined there Avas a p<i!3.sibility of my ever becoming one of its 
momlieri-." In order tliaL he might devote himself more exclusively 
to the pursuit of tlie tnatheniiitics, he reqiiesteil permission of his 
parents to become a JiMiiit; but they now eiitertniiiotl views of a 
more ambitious and worldly nature, and, instead of yielding to his 
request, held (uit the prosiiect of obtaining for him a lucrative 
nppoiiitiiient in the law, if ho would consent to ailopt that pro- 
fcs.-ioii. 

Under the pretext of aceoiling to tlu ir wishes lu? removed to Paris, 
where ho coinmoiiecd the study of jurl>ipnideiico : but his first visit to 
the obacFA’atfiry decided his vocatinu, for be immediately determined 
upon attending the course of astronomy at tho College of Fmnoc. 
Delille, Avho had recently returned from liiissin, was then professor of 
astronomy to that institution ; but he wjvs ohl. and his long absonco 
had occasionevi liiiii to bo almo.st forgotten by the public, so that bis 
lectures Avere very thinly atteuderl 'I'liis l.-itter circuniNtanee enabled 
him to proportion his Ic.H-sons to the progro.'*.-* of Lidaiide, Avhoso rapid 
advaiu'es gave him the greatest satisfju'tioii. They soon became 
mutually attached to each other, and Lalando Avas in the habit of 
fri'iliioiiting the liouse of Ids tutor, Avhere )iis m:itlieTiiatit.'al diilicultics 
could be more reiulily' removed, and where lie could gain experience in 
astronomical ohscr\’a( ion. About the same time he likewise nttctidcl 
the lectures of Leiuoiiuier, AA'ho.se ri'piitation as an astronomer was 
]Hrhaps greater than that of Delille; ami as both were fully competent 
to approciati* the ahility of l.alande, tlune arose betwoen the.se pro- 
fessors a sort of emulation ns to Avhieli ^ liquid coiitrihute most to his 
future cmineiii’o. lint not Avitlistainliug the ardour with Avhich 
linlaiide applied himself to his favourite science, t.h»i slinly of the 
law W'as not alto^’ether neglected. i\t Ihe agi? of righteiMi In; receivoil 
from tlie judicial anthoritii's of Paris tin* title of .-Vdyocate, siHUt aflor 
Avhich he rci'eivi d in.srnict.ion.-i fmin his pairnts to return to llourg, 
Avliere they xvere niixinus that he should pracli-e his profession for 
s<iiiie ye-irs. A fortuitous (■ireiini'-t iiici' induced them to abandon tin* 
]dan;i Avhich they had foiiui-d hu* tin* ]iroiiii>tion of his welfare and 
li:ippiiies.*i. 

l.aeaille, who was af that time about, to take his departure for the 
('ape of Good llopf, Avilh a view to the iiion' exact di'teruiiuation of 
tin* niooirs j'firallax, had called upon the aslroiiouiers of iMirope tf» 
forAvai'il the objei;t of his voyage hy’ iiiakiug obsi»rvatioii.s at tlieir 
re.spc'eiiA’e ohservaloi’if’S. similar to tlm.-e wliieh he eoiiteinphitfal 
making hini.self at tin* Ga]ic. 'I’lie favoiiraldc posidon of Ik-rliii, whicli 
has nearly the ^alnt; longitiuh*, while it ihilers in latitude by nearly 
the fourth part of the earth’s entire circumlereiice, sugge.^titd to 
Leinonnier tlie peculiar ndvniitage.s which avoiiM aecnie from obser- 
vations made at tin* oh.serA’atory of that city. Hut it so liaiqiciied 
Ih.d. then? \v? io n«» iii.strumt'nU of any value at tliat »»hservatory, and 
no person of ability had bei;ii appointed to its Hiiperinioiidanci*. 
Lciiioniiier iiisfautly offered tln» use «)f his own instrumeiitH, and at 
his rceoiiiiiieiidiitioii the aeade.iny confided to Lahiinlo the respon 
.*-il»ility’ of making the necessary observations. Wlum Maiipcrtiii.s 
pri'.sciitecl l,al:inde to Frcderfftk, the latter, a.s might he expected, 
expre.'-:s»-il lii.s Hiirpri-(! at reeeiving so youug an antroiioiiier -tor 
Lalaude had iu»t tlien cc»iiipleti?d lii.s rdtud«'<'iith yi-ar, hut aft.»'r many 
il.-it teriiig »’Xi»i*e.-;sioij.s he giiA'o or.fer-i that, i-verything should In? iloiie 
wtiieli could t?*inl t<i the alLaintnciit of the (.•bjeet in view. Hen?, 
during the l.'Ltter part, of tin; year 17t‘ii,an(i tie? early pai’t of 17f»-, 
J,alaiirle passed most of hi^ night.-i in tins oh.M;rvatory ; his iiiorniiig.-*, 
in studying tin; inathcmat.ic.s under Euhr; and his eveiiing.s, in ttie 
.socifty of Manpert Ills, \'i>lt:iiic‘, D'Argeiis, and La Mutrio. Atter 
f'omjdetiiig his observations, the substance of Avhieh ho ooiiiiriituicate?! 
ilia rrioinoir to the Academy of llfuliii, he returned to Pari.s, where 
the Jluyal Academy' e\pres.scd their iinqiiidifit d aj»prohation of his 
conduct, ami imnictliatciy’ electeil him a rnciiiber of tlo-ir l ociet.y. 
Fniiii his election till within a lew years of lii.4 death, he. coritrihutisl 
regularly to the Trau^actions of the Acad(?my, and from this time liis 
popularity as an a.-:tro)ioTni‘r may l.t; dated. 

The exjiected rclurii of Jl.'dley's comet had Ic?! (fiairaiit to investi- 
gate the amount of the pcrlurhatious to Avhi<;li it Avuiild be Huhject. 
Lalaiidc, Avith tins as.sjs1aiice of Mailaiiit? Lcpaiitc, siipplierl him with 
all the numerical conijniLilioiis «d' Avhich h*.; liad no» d ; and when tho 
appearance of the comet had re disi-d their predictioM-s, Ikj wrote its 
history, which appeared iu iTiil), appeiidc?! to a translation of llalloy s 
planetary tables. Iu J7*I0 he Avas appointed editor of the ‘C/oii- 
iiaissauces d*'S Ti.-mi?.'*:/ in wlij';)j lie lutroducud many imporfiint altera- 
til >n.^, ami gai-o tn it the form which it has since rctaiiind. In I7fi- 
ho .'succeeded Delille as ]'iofc.s-or of astroTiomy tj» the College of 
France, ainl ctmlimied to di.^e.liargo the duties of his oflieo with /.cul 
and a.-sidiiity for mere than forty years. I’roiii among hi-j iiupils ho 
W’a.H in the habit of .seluetiijg those wlio nianire..^ted peculiar attacli- 
iiieijt to Ji.-stroiiomicr.d science, an* I tlie.-i-: li«s Wiiidd invite to hi.s house, 
Avherc he perfected them iu tho calculations neci;H.sary for applying 
tladr theoretical knowledge to ohjecU of utility. His residence was 
in fact a school Avherein in.iny of his pupil.s not only received u 
scieutilic education, but likcwi.se lioard, lo-lging, and other necessaries, 
and from wh?;nce they ofbjrwarils reiiiovod either to conduct Homo 
observatory, to fill an aHtrouoinical lectureship, or as professors of 
navigation anil nautical astronomy on board the voaaols of tho 
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In 1764 he pnbliBhe<l hia lar^je treatise on astronomy, which he 
aftorwarJs extended to four Tolumea 4to. liefore the appearance of 
this work there existed several able treatises on the tho<iry of 
astronomy by Lactiille, Cassini, and Leinonuier ; but these contained 
little or DO information as to the practice of astronomy. To supply 
this onjissioii was the main object of Lalande. The work contains 
iiiiitiy biografthicnl and historical notes, which will always be iuter- 
o^tint', aiid the results of numerous observations to which it will 
always bo useful to recur. 

ill 1772 he published hU * Account of the Transit of Venus,* 
observed on the Ilrd of Juno 17611, which was drawn up with con- 
f«iilcrahlc labour from the coiiiuiuuicatiouB of those ]ici*sous who, at 
Ins rrcoiJiuieiidutiou, had boon sent by several of the European 
govern rnents to diflcrent parts of the globe, in order to observe the 
liheuoiiienoii. 

Lahitide dii d at Paris, 4th of April 1S07, In his wvciity-fifth year. 
Ah ail observer, an aullior, and a tutor, Lu uiidotihledly did iiiitch 
for the promotion of aHtronomy ; hut looking to the state of the 
inathninaties at thn time in wliieli he lived, his knowledge of iiieiii 
app(*arH to have hccii v«Ty liiniteil. The randour and the waruitli of 
hi*^ disposition gave full reJiff both to Ids virtiins and his d<*foct.s. 
He regarded ooiiccaliuent of 11113’ kind and under any circuinstanccs as 
disrepiitahle to an honoiirahlc man ; and acting nji to this opinion, 
ho jjivari.'ihly expro'^s d Jiis sentituentM witljoiit the slightest ro'^orvo, 
oven when by so doing Ik; ])reJudicod bis own iiitercMts and those of 
h is dearest friends. J Its love of truth, and the holihicHs witli which 
he att.'iiipted to subvert all systems and ojiinions which did not accord 
with his own, and which sonietiines partook rather of a spirit of 
faiiatieirtiii than of pure philosophy, excited against him a crowd of 
detractors and enemies. 'J'ho extreme irritability of his temper led 
him on sevuiul occasions to acts of ingratitude towards Ijemonnier, 
his ejivl3’ tutor and friend, who, to use Lalatide's own expression, 

** refused to see him during an entire riivolution of the moon's node.'t." 
Ills attaclimoiit to his native town was hucIi that lie made a point of 
visiting it every alternate year during the college vacation ; and upon 
these ocoasiniis he gave fiublic lectures, founded an Academical 
Society, and neglected nothing which niiglit inspire a love of science 
and of letters. Ills liliul ailVieiion induced him freijiiently to attend 
tlin devotiims of his mother, although the crood wliieli she had so 
/eahmsly endeavoured to inculcate had been grcatl3’' inodincMl, if not 
altogether eradicated, by hia iiitcrcoiirao with Voltaire and others 
while at lierliii. 

To eonehnh!, although liis moral character L nut altogether irre- 
ju'oacliable, he was always ready to patronise the needy votaty of 
Hciunee, and he would lulvucule the cause of a frieud at the risk of 
his own pcrsoiinl safety. 

The following is a list of his principal piihlications : — 

' Navigation, its History, Theory, ami Practice,' '1 to, Paris, 1 TiIJi ; 
‘The Physieian's Almanack,' l*aris, IhllO; ‘The (leographical ami 
Chronological Alinaiiiu'k,* 17l*9'!SO ; 'Astronomy,' 1st edition, 2 vols, 
4to. 1764 ; *Jinl cd., -1 vols. 4to, 177l'M ; ilrd cal., u Vfds. 4to, 17S*2; 
the saiiitt Work abridged, Amsterdani, 1771; i^vo, Paris, 177ol*5; 

‘ Astroiioiii}’ for hadicH,' Inst edition, liS21 ; * Astronoiiiieul Jliograpliy,* 

4 to, I80;'; 'Treatise on (lamils in general, aud in particular of the 
('anal of J^angueiloc,’ J'aris, fol., 177i>; ‘ 'JVausit of Venus,’ 4to, 1764 ; 

' Deseription of a Machine for dividing Matheiiiatieal Justrumeuts, j 
translated from the hhiglish of Riimsdeii,' 17iK); 'A Diseouive Lending 
to 'I'hat the spirit of justice cuii.stitutes tliu gU>r3’ aud security 

of cmpii’es,'" tc» which the Acadeiii}* of Marseille awarded th«ir 
jirizo, 17r>7 ; ‘ Disseitatioii on (^apilliiry Atlractioii.' 1770 ; 'Epheuicris 
of tlie ]li‘avotis,' 177r»-180(>; 'Exposition tif Astronomical Ciilcula- 
iioiirf,’ 1702; ‘ Kreneli ('ehstial llisLoiy,' JSOl ; ‘Letter to Cassini on 
the subject of Saturn's King,’ 1778; ‘Memoir on the interior of 
Africa,’ 1705; ' Uetlectious upon ('oinets which may approach the 
JCartli,* 1773; ^ Astroiioiaicul Tables for the *Mci idiiin of Paris,’ 1770; 

‘ Portable Logarithms,* 1802 ; ‘ Treatise on the I’idi s,’ 1781 ; • Journey 
to Mont Jllaiic,’ 1706. 

The whole of the papers of Liilaudo in the ' .Memoirs of the Institute* 
were coutrihuU^d between the yeai*s 1751 and lM‘6. Of these the 
most important are ; ' On the Parallax of the Moon, ami its Di.ttauce 
from the Earth,* 1752-53 56-S7 ; ‘On Si'cular Equations, and on the 
Mean Motions of the Sun, ^loon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars,' 1757 ; 
‘On the Theory of Mercury,* 1 766-67-68-80 ; ‘ On tlie Solar Spots and 
Rotation,* 1776-78; ‘c»u llerschcrs J'Uuot,’ I77lh87; ‘On the Length 
<if the Solar Year,’ 1782; ' OL>si rvations of 8U66 Northern Stars,' 
1781>'SK». ilc likewiKe superintendod an edition of the 'Astronomy' 
of Lneaille, Ruiiguer’s ‘ Navigiitioii,* Elamstrod's * C.'elestial Athi-’,' 
^^mtem•lle’s ' I'lurality of IVorlda,' and in conjunethin with Jjaplace 
and others he edited the latter volimies of Montucia's ‘ History of 
the MatheumticH.’ 

(Delainhre. Elogc dc La/antic, in the ‘Memoirs of the Institute,' 
18U7, and notice of his life in tlic ‘ Riog. Uuivors. ; ' Hutton, Mathc- 
mutival y>/c(mwarjf/ ; CJudrard, Ihctionnain Hibliuyrai>hiqur-) 

LAMARCK, JEAN - RAPTISTE - PIERHE*. ANTOINE DE 
MON NET, CUIEVALIER 1)E, a celebmted botanist and zoologist, 
incnilior of the ancient Academy of ScietiCi'S, ami afterwards of the 
Institute, was born on the 1st of August 1744 at I'azeutiu, in Picardy, 
of a noble faiuil}’. He was original ly destined for the Church, and 


received his education at the Jesuits' College at Amiens, where be was 
noted for that assiduous application to study which had so great an 
influence over his future career. Being desirous however at that time 
to follow the profession of his ancestors, at the age of seventeen he left 
college and entered the army, in which he served under Marshal Broglie 
in the long war against the English and Dutch. He greatly distin- 
guished himself by hia bravery, but accident turned his^ talents into 
another channel ; for, being wounded and suffering from ill health, he 
was obliged to quit the military service. He then went to i'aria to 
study medicine, but it docs not appear that he ever did anything in 
that science, for we find him turning his attention to natural philosophy, 
aud iu 1 778 ho eoinuiuiiicated to the Academy of Sciences some oWr- 
vatious on the laws which regulate the formation and dispersion of 
clouds. The Academy engaged him to prot^ecutc liis researches on 
this subject, hut he now couimcnced another branch of science which 
! (conducted Jiiiii rapidly to celebrity, iiatnel}’, botanx*. At this time 
I Bernard de .liiRsicu/wa.s engaged in arranging the plants of the Jardiu 
i dll Roi, aci'oi'diug to tlieir natural afliinties ; aud at the same period 
tho iiigonitHi.s but artificial system of Ijimiious was at its height of 
popuhLi il3'. M. Lamarck undertook to form a new arrangement, which 
should be intennediatr^ between tJio otliei-s, selecting the must easily'- 
rncoiicihnl parts of both ; be also borrowed from the older .system of 
'J’onriiffort, who formed the principal cliaraftors of ids classes and 
orders on the inodiUcationB and form of the corolla. Lamarck thus 
constructed a new method of chuisiticatioii, according to which he 
arranged all the known Hpecit?s of plants imligouoiis to l*Viiiicc. ilc 
nameii tliis work the ‘ Eloro Fraiic ii'^o,' anil presented it to the 
Academy of Sidenoes, W'ho worn highl3' pleased witli it. The work 
piiriieularly attractc 1 the attention of I’luiron, wlio had suflicicnt 
iii(liiom.'C to get it ] ml dished at the expense c»f goverumimt for the 
heuetit of the author, whose ciriui instances at that time wcr«.; narrow. 
The 'Eloro Fniiiyaise* appeared in 178«h bearing the date of 1778, in 
3 vols. 8vo. In 177*J liaiiiarek was elected a member of the ancient 
Aeadeiiiy of iSciences. In his ‘Eloro 'ho announced that it was his 
intention to sot about a general work on plants, aud ticcorilingly he 
comnieiieed collecting inaterials for that pnrposo, and chance threw in 
his way several rich herbaria, among othvrs that of iSoimer.it. Having 
a great wish to travel over France aud Europe, he o)>tainod an np])oiiit- 
incut, throui'li tin; inihiencc of BiiUon, to visit the diih rent hot:inic 
gardens and celebrated colleetious of plants in J^hirope, for the purjitise 
of procuring enrious and rare speeiniens for the .lariliii ciii Roi. 
Btiflbii s son aceom pail led Idni, and the3’ travelUMl through tlio greater 
jiart of (h*rman3’ and thc^ Low Count) ies. On liis return to i^iris lie 
coiitiniu'd to cullivate bot.in3' wiih the same ardour us before, and 
was ailiiiitted to the botanical excursions of J. J. Uoiisseaii, on condition 
that he should not apjicar to lake any notice of cither the ]jei>on or 
aetiuiiH of that extraordinary inatii wliose temper was so irritaldo that 
he w'as annoy etl by the slightest circumstance. He now comnicuceil 
arranging the results of his researches, but instead of furiuiiig a separate 
work the3’ recoIvt;d anotlirr destiiiatiou ; for i'aiikouke having foriaeil 
the plan of the ' I0neyclo]>6die Methodique,' engaged the must learned 
men in eiieli department ; and Lamarck, who uiidri'took the botau3’, 
was one of the flr.st contributors, and among the most active, lor in 
1783 his Jirst volume was ready for public-itioii, contiiiumg a history 
of butauy, proeetleil by an iutrodecliou to the seience : this cotnpo.sition, 
though good ill some respects, shows marks of the piveipitatiuu with 
which it was written, A second volume appeared iu 1788, aud ev»:ry- 
thiiig promised a speedy cumpletiou of the subject, wluii the 2)ublisher 
proposed to M. Jianiaruk to execute a scries ot jilaUs to illu.''tr.itu thu 
diil'erenl genera of ])laiits. These appcarid ariaiiged according to the 
Liunieaii system, though contrary to the wish of the aiilhur. It was 
the original intention that each fasciculus of plates should have been 
accuiiipatiied with explanatory letter-press, but this only appeariKl with 
the first ; nine fasciculi of plates came out, but they were never com- 
pleted. The ]>ublication of thu * .Encyclopedic ' was now arrested by 
the breiikiug out of the revolution, and with this event Jjamarck’d 
botauical lahours ceased. 

lu 1)88 Lamarck had been appointed assistant to Daubenton iu the 
'Cabinet tin iLirdiu du Roi,’ where he was particular! 3’ intrusted witli 
the charge of the vegetable department. Hero nothing crould disturb 
him from Ills peaceful oceupatiuiis aud studies, ' and he remained 
unmolcstcil amidst all the troubles aud horrors of the revolution. 
During the rei::;!! of terror lie ])ropused a plan for organising thu 
Museum, and though little attentiou was paid to it at thu time, ho 
hud afterwariis the saiisfaetioii to see it realised iu the establish mont 
of the histitutioii of the Museum iu 1763. But iiutwitli.'^tandiug his 
talents and labours, Lamarck was iieitr being forgotten among the 
professors of the new institution. Botari3’ was the only science which 
he was well qualified to teach, aud in this dejiartuieut Deefoiituincs 
and Jussieu were np(>oiuted to the new chairs. The subject of zoology 
oulj’ reinaiued, to which, with tlie exccj)liou of couchology, i^amarck 
hud paid little attiutiou. Tliis brunch was divided into several 
sections : the vertebratod animals were given to M. Eticuno Geoffroy, 
since known as the illustrious GeollVo3’ Saiut-lliloire, who afterwards 
shared this department with M. Lacepede, who was then absent and 
persecuted ; the latter uudertook the reptiles aud lishos. The 
remaining classes of the animal kingdom, comprising all the Inverted 
(rata, which wero then considered of little interest, w^cre left to 
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Lamarck, who, putting forth all his zeal in tlieir investigation, and all 
Ills taleiita in their claspification aud description, showed that they 
arc almost as complicated in structure and interesting in liistory, and 
incomparably more numerous, than tho beings higher in the scale of 
errntion. The ‘Syst^ine des Auimaux sans Vert <5bre8,’ published in 
]^Ul, was the fruit of his profound researches, aud laid the foundation 
of his greater work, tho ‘ Histoire Naturello des Animaux sans Ver- 
tebres/ published at Paris from 1815 to 1822 in 7 vols. 8vo. This is 
the most valuable of all his labours, and ranks among the first modern 
works on natunil liistory. Lamarck commenced his lectures in the 
Museum iu 17lU, being then fifty years old, and he continued to deliver 
them up to 1818, when, becoming almost blind and very infirni, he 
was obliged to resign, and was replaced by one of his colleagues iu the 
Institute, M. Lntreillo. His eyes becoming afliMJted ihiring the compi- 
Jatiou of his last work, the ' Mdinoircs sur les Cocpiillcs,' publishc*! in 
the ‘Anualcs des Museuni,’ ho was assisted in the bivalves by M. 
Valoiicii iines, and in tho nmiaiiiiiig classes by liis eldest daiighb r, 
Madcnioiselio Lamarck. He died iu Paris, in December 1 8 2i», at the 
sulvanced age of cighty-six. 

Liiiinirck is chii fly known m this country by Ins cjccollent arrauge- 
iiu-nt «»f the Cnudii/trUf or Testaceous in which ticjmrtiiieiit 

he made so great n change that he left comt>arativoly little to be done 
l.y those who came after him; hut Ihougli wc udiiiiro tho talouts, 
ii'idgiiii:nt, industry, and extcii: ivo knowledge which this able naturalist 
‘|io:-stiSHeii, we muJ^t regivt tlic absurd and ianciful theories whieh he 
iiitmdiicod into his writings and hctiires. Ho supposed that all 
organi'ed beings, from the lowi'st to tbo highest lorni.s. were progi'fs- 
: ively developed from similar living micror^eoiiic jiartii lcs. Tliis may 
|.e called the theory of niebiiiiorphosis, aeeordiiig to wliiith a formative 
nltslaneo i.s held to exist, but is allowed to cliiinge its form in order 
to ho converted into a new being. He was al-o an advocate of the 
iloetiino of spoiitniieoiis generation; and, acconling to his theory, it 
was only iiccerMiry to f:U|)poHe a soft gelatinous mass ol amorphous 
but organic inatti r to become triiviT.'<al by surrounding (luids in order 
lo ]irodiice a perinaiieut living movement or growth : if the mass was 
di'stitute of iiTit:il»ilit.v, it, became the typo of vcgaablo life: if it 
pos.sessed that projierty, animal. Aftirwarils ho pretended that use 
and circumstances deti-rinined tho oxist(*iice ol new <*rgaiis, whieh 
rendered tho bi:iiigs more or less porfetJt. Tlie.s«> j.rineipleH are only a 
eoiit.inuat ion of tln>st^ whieh Maillet and IJiiflon hail bch*re pi’oinnlgateil, 

111 bis great work he adojits the same theori. s : ho diviiles the animal 
lingdoni int«» thr«'e clas^tes, the ‘ Apathifpies, tbo * Seiii^ibles, mid the 
‘ Intelligents and aft. r having followed the or.Ier of progres-b.ii by 
whieh nature coiiduets the ililVereiit beings to porfetjt ion, he ii'gaids 
intelligonce solely as the espres.'iou of the will of the Supreme, ileiiig. 
Tbc«o thcoric!H arc iiKMiiisiatoiit even with liis own words, and aie 1 
ahimst too ridiculuu.s to be n'peated. Lamarek wrote many other 
works and iiapers. 

' J.AMAllTINE, AJ J’TIONSE (original nauio, Du Puat). bom 
at Macon, in the province of lluirgogno (.leparlment .»f .Saoiie-et- 
Ijoire), Prance, on the 21st ol Oe-tober ii t*2. llis lather was a eavali^ 
major in th<i rt>yal service ; his mother was the ibiiigliter of a ImI^ 
who had been umler goverm-.-s in the family of the J)iike of (lileaiis. 
The infant reeolleetions of Lamartine go hack to the Heciiea ol lln* 
lioign of 'IVrr.)!*, when his father was imprisoned as a royalist. Alter 
the fall of Uobc.spierre his family retired into couiii.ry seclusion at 
Milley ; and here, and snbsecpieiitly at the Colb ge of the Pen s ■:« la 
Woi at llelly, Lamartine was cdiic ited. Aft-r a short n .si.lcnco m 
.Lyon, anil a tour in Italy, he took up his abode in Pari.-<, wli.-re In.' 
chielly’ resided during the period of the empire, preparing hiin.-^cill by 
.study, ill'orts ill V4T>e. and social aiiiu^eiiients, for his future care. r. 
Inheriting the royalist or Jlourhon sympathies ol his lamily, he eiiteio.l 
the military service of TiOuLs Will, on Napoleon’.s fall and exilo to 
lUha ; but aftAjr the Hundred Days and the final cniifirmatioii ol 
Tiouia’ Will, ou the throne, be quitted tho army and beciuiio a 
journalist. In 1^^18 he made a .second tour in Italy. Tin; year 1820 
however was the begitiuiug of liU fame : in that year ajipcared Li.s 
* Meditation.^ Poetiquos.’ Kreiieh literature had been so long destituto 
of anything like impassioned or sontiriieutal poetry, excC[it what came 
in the form of translations from Jlyroii, that this work was received 
with prodigious cageriieriS. Witliiu four years 15,000 copies were 
Bold - and the aiitln*r was hailed as a new breucli ]«oct of aiiordir 
dillereiit entirely from that of IJeraugcr : IJerangcr being the poet of 
the empire and revolution — Lamartine f»f royalty and rcdigioii, and 
» revived spiritualism, like that of He Maistre. The goveniiiicnt of 
I.ouis .XVI II., blind a.s it was in such matters, saw the advantage of 
iiromoling a man like Du l*rat, and be was appointed attache to the 
French cmbas.sy at Flop ucc. litre lie resided, first as attache, .'iml 
afterwards as charge d’htiaiics, till tlic eve of the revolution of LS:50, 
except during a sbort time when he held tlus set retarysLip of the 
Froiieh eiiihas-sy iu Lomlou. llis vihit to England led to his marriage 
with an English lady of large fortune ; and about the Kami- tinns a 
wealthy uncle bequeathed him a considerable amount of property on 
tlie condition that he thoiild assume the name of Lamartine. While 
in Florence lie waa wounded in a duel with General (then Colonel) 
Pepd, sixieo so distinguished as an Italian patriot — tlie quarrel arising 
out of BOine remarks of Lamiirtiue derogatory to the national character 
of the Italiuna. At Florence also he compoBcd a variety of poetical 


works, which were published successivoly : his * Nouvelloa Meditiitiouf^* 
puhlUlicd iu 182^1, and which wei*e less sucoea'iful than the first; his 
• Mort do Socrato,’ puhlUliod a your or two later, aud of which an 
English translation appeared in 182l>; h is ‘ Dernier Chant dii pelori- 
niigo d’ Harold* (‘Last Canto of OhiUh^ HaroUPs Pilgrimage *), pub- 
lished ill 1827 . and traiislatiHl into Eiiglinli (in which work the 
expresHious occurred which led to the duel with Pope); his ‘EpitroH;’ 
and finally, hU *HariiionieH Poetiques et Ueligioii^os.’ In all those 
works there breathed the same ardour of religions seutiiiieiit, the 
same hatred of revolutiou and of the empire, and the same spirit of 
loyalty tn tbo Cbureh and to the lljurbuns which had distinguished 
his first literary appearance. 

In 1829 M. dc Lamartine rcturued to France. Ho was iioiniiiatod by 
Charles X. to be hi.s ininistor plcnipoti ntiary in tho no\vly-eslabli».hud 
kingdom (»f Greeco; but before ho could proceed on his iiiinHon tiie 
revolution of tJuly l8o(l occurred, and the t.irleaus d3'iiiiHty came to 
the throne in the person of Loui-s Philippe. The now goveriiincut 
ollcrcd to continue M. fie Lamartine in his po.st. of pleiiipoioiitiary in 
Greece, but he declined the oiler, 'riio iwfilutiiiii howev. r, brought 
about as it had been by tlui folly of the restoreil llourbous, pro<lucod 
u jirofouiid impression on hi.s fervid B}iirit; and the yi ar 1 8. iU begins 
anew era in the life of M. ile Lamarliiie. With ihe e\ce]iti(iu of 
‘.loeelyn,* piibli died in I8;h.», ‘ Li Cliiile d’liii .\nge,* piibli'.hed iu 
1S2S, and a few minor Hongs :iiid ihe like colleeteil in Ls;!9 uii.ier the 
title of ‘U'*e.;ueillemei.t.s Poeti*]ues/ lii-i poetiiMl period iva-ios in 1S:»(»; 
lii.s life having been sin.’e .spent mainly in political aetivity an. I in prose 
eolllpo^itum. “I wish.’ he sai.l, at this tuniiugpoiiit of his career, 
to enter the ranks of the people tldnk, Hp.'iik, net, Htruggle with 
them ;*’ in other word.s, ho was no loii^^er a mere Loin hoiiist or Legili- 
niLt— he was a man of gi*iii r.uis :i.qiiralioin aii.l l eligi.uis i.hM'^, i.leiiti- 
fying him^*olf with tlic French pe-.ple, an. I .le. irmi. of .‘-. eiiig how far 
tlie.sc .‘i.spirali.ois and iileaa eoiibl he carrii-.l .uit lu politics. t)ne of 
his lir.H eiloit- in hie new v.ic iti.-ii wa-. a pamphl. t .ig.iiii.st ihe piiiiiHli- 
iiji-iit ofch.-alli, on whieh qii.'.stiuii he has always liatlied stroiigl}'. Jle 
atlempled abo to ohtaiii a seat in tim t’li.iinb. r of I ). juities under tho 
govoriiineiit .>f Louis Philippi-, but failed, 'fh.! hiHiiie thus thrown 
upon lii.s hands he detormin - d to eiiq.loy in atom* in the east. Setting 
sail in May Lsr’ed, he sp.-nl sixt.Tii months in trav.ediiig tliroiigh the 
Oiieiital l.in.ls, siiircriiig .Ini-mg Ihi-; lime a le avy eal.uiiity Jii tho 
death of a b.-lovi d .laughter at li.->rmit. ile had travelled over 
I various park, of thi- Il.dy Lamb and was at .lerii. al in, when thl^ news 
^ that he hud Ik’imi ele. t.*il to the t ‘hii.mber ol lleputenby tho Legitimii^t 
co)i>titii 4 mey of Jlcr’-uea «lrew him ba» k to I'lanee. lie a. ei-iidi'ii the 
tribune for th-j first time on the tt.h of .lamiury 1^:11, and li‘.im that 
day his Mieei-t^s i\n an orator was admitted. lie lipjire.l aiming tiie 
political leaders of the .lay as a ‘ pr.»gressivo eoii ervativi*’ a nian 
stiMUgely blending a reverence for the aiei'iue with a kind oi philo- 
sophic d.inoiiraey. Ile spoke fie>|ueiitly oil ..oi-.ial and phitanthropic 
qiiestioiiK. in he. b.-. aiiie deputy for Mai oji. At one time it 

appear. «l as if lie might ba\e. b* bl a portlblio ai iiiinl.'nt.er uinler 
(;iiiy..ii; but gradually be. let it be known that tlie vulgar utility/' 
as he calli-d it, of Ihe government "f Loin.'.-Pliilip[>e waa not lo his 
mind; ami in the year Ls-lo he ojniily joiiicl ih.i lii.eral oppodtioii. 
Meanwhile he wa.s imlting forth vari.m.s remai kable writing.s in prose 
(in a.ldiLion lo tlu^ ahove-uaiuo.l in vi*!-.'*.-), j-fvealiiig iii.s vievv.s oi lii^itory 
and of passing nlliiiis, 'I'Iiu.m. in on tJie oe.aM.ui of a repiibli- 

cation ill a collective form, in Idnr Aolumes, of ail Id., poem < writteii 
up to that time, In^ prelixeil a prose di-i-ii-rtati.iii, ‘ D.-s I ti stim’e.^ de la 
l*oe.sie;' in L^^ki there app. :iri-d, as l.iiic.: a.lditi.iiial v.ilumes of his 
work.s, famoin •.Souvenirs, liiipri .- ioii.s, I’l n.see et P.i^sagc.s, pen- 
dant iin Voyag*-cii Orient,’ of which work there are weibkiiowii 1^11^111411 
ti ail.- latioiis ; and (not t.> nieiition iiuim-rous arlicle.s aiel tr.icts <*n 
passing .juesti.nis, publi.-licd i-ither sepaiutely or in journaD; in 1.8-11) 
was published a eollection of jiaj.eis entitled ‘ VncM. Di.seoiirs, et 
Articles sur la quis.-ition d’Orieiit.' P.ut tiie great work ol M. do 
Lamartine during tiie hitler part of the n igii of Loiii.s- Philippe was 
hiH • Histoire d..s (lironoiiiV jiortion.s of whi.di had been jiiiblislied 
from time to time in journals, but whii li appi-ared c.iiiijilcte in 8 vol.s. 
in 1817. This work ^which ha .^ini:.r pas-cd through several cdilioii.s, 
an.l of which English traiodatious i \i.-t) is h.-lieved t.> have inul a vast 
olfect ill disgusting the French witli tin: rule of L.niis Philipp.* and 
his minister Guizot, and in preparing the outburst of tlio i evolution 
of 1818. 

Whi-xi this revoliilioii occuit.m 1 M. de J . ainartiue was the man of tho 
monieut. During the agitation of the Kcforni bampiets his c-mnigo 
auimuied the Liln-r.ds; and in the actual turmoil of the Fel.ruary 
insurrection he rxei’ted hii cl.i'pxencc in a most iiiemoralile nianner, 
h.jth in preventing any coiiipromisc between the |■l:voluLl•>ll and the 
Orleans fiiinily, and also, on the other hand, in iirrerttnu' the progress 
.jt the revolution iL-elf to its exireiiie Wues. At the ri.^k of his life 
h': w'iih-^t.iod the dL-iiiaud of the iiihurg.sds and their le.nlurs that the 
red Hag .should be substituto.l for the tiicohiur as tin: emblem of the 
new repubhe. Elected a iiicniber of the Frovi-iiional Govcriiintiut, ho 
beeaiiio Foreign Minister of tin; rejmblic, and in tlii.s capacity ho 
exerted himself also to avohl that universal wur of revolutionary 
iiropsigaxidisin ami iuterrcreiice with other frouiitries which tho more 
extreme revolutionists de-sired. He explaincl his views iu u printed 
manifesto entitled ‘ Mauifeeto a rEurope : Girculairo du Miuistro doa 
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AfTaim fitranKem aitx Agents Diplotnaiiqiicfi de la Republique 
Fran 9 ui 8 ’ (lS4Si. A fjirthrr account of bis cotulucb and policy at 
tills cri*iH wvlh pubJiKliccl iii bin 'Truis Mois au Pouvoir/ in tbe name 
year, 184S. 

M. do LnriJuriine'H popularity was Bliort-livcd. Altbougb bis mag- 
naiiijiiitv, Hiid courage, iiud eutbui^iastn bad made biui the very 
foretiicjNl luaii duriug the days of February, iiis conduct KubEcqueiitly 
did not t-atisfy tbe iiisliiictivc or oxprc8>ed wishen of his countrymen ; 
and at. tbe get. oral electionn of 184U he was no little cared for that it 
was with difficulty ho was returned to the Chamber — bo fur whom a 
few moutliH biffure six constituoiicieB bad coutendcnl. Though iiouii- 
natod fur the presidential oflico along with LouiH-Napuleorj and 
Cuvaguae, lie bail bub a ncaiity xiuinber of votes. During tbe ride uf 
Louin-Napoleou, iirrit as iiresicbMit and next an etnpet'fjr, M. dt: Lamar- 
iitio» liko the otlier stateHiiien of the rcvuliilion, bus been all but bill 
asidu from i^ublic life, lu Ids eoiuptilHory leiniiru liowevcr bo ban 
l>eeu biisier with bis pen tkiaii alinu.'t aity of bis euiitoiiipi>rurk‘h$. Of 
bis workn puidisbed nineo the must iiiiportarit are tiie follow* 

ing : — Mlaphaol, }>:ii;es do la viugtirme aiim-e/ a kind of poetical 
autubl>gnipby, 1M4'.); ‘ llUtidre do la Ib'-volutiiui <1; ISlti/ *2 voU., 
1840; ‘ Les (.'oidlb tircri,* liJsu autoliiugr.ipbl.’al, IS JO, with a con- 
tin jAtiun ill IMl eiiLitb d * ^’ouveil^s CJunfidciiccH ; * * Toussaint 
rOuvrTliire,* a tragedy in live a«*I.H, ISoO; ‘ (Jein-viovc : Meiiioires 
d'l/iie ^*orvaIlte,' * llirttoin; de Ja Kestiinraiiun/ the pubiicaiion 

of which began in ‘ f iistoirc ilo la Turipiic,* bognii in ISol ; mid 

various woi'kf' of detached iiiomoii's and biogrupliical sketebes piiie 
lislicd witbiii tJie la.'-t few yours under dini-n iit titles. Some of tJiene 
works (nearly all of wbicli arc traii*>l:it<;d into laiglisb) wuro printed 
oiiginidly, in part at I'ast, in the coluniiis of juiirii:ds; and since 1^4^ 
M. de JiatnartiiiO ba.s biiii elf cuiidiieted mie or twai jnuriials, nior«^ 
]iarixcularly tiio 'Cnn.^eilb;r dii i'eiiiile.' llis later works, iliotigb 
lirilliant and fervid, cniitain lu.irks fjf literary iia-^te, wiiicb is accounted 
for b^' tl.e fact tliab many of tbeiii Him ni to lio written for tbe sake of 
the eariiiiigH, wbl b have beromc iiec'. Hsary to the author ; Home of 
ihciii have. alHfi giviii oflen<*e by a (otic of vanity ami egotism paK.dng 
all onliuary bounds. I'ut all in all, M. do l^auiartiiic will be rcLiiein- 
bored as one of the iiiof^t rciiiarkablo and high-tiiiiuled Krencbiueti of 
bis generation. 'J'here are various tMlitioim of his <*ollective works, but 
none so iMM-eiit aH to include all ; indeed w*cro all iiicludc«l (uiiscel- 
buieous panipidets and articles, as w'cll a.-i books) the number uf 
vuluines wiiull bi> alarming. 

LAMl's CIl Alllil'lS, wnn born l''cl»ruary I'l, 177.‘», in Crown Ofiico 
Uow, Inner 'reinple. llis fatlu r was clerk to iMr. Sidt, one of tiie 
beiicheiH of the inner Tcnijdc, and botii inastor and servant (the 
latter undir the name of Lovell) have received lionoiindile nomnie- 
inoratioii in tlie * KsMiys of Klia/ Horn in tl.e 'rem]»le, l.amb was 
edueiitc«l at (Miristos ilo«}iital. 'I'hu.s his early life was spent in the. 
luoht tilddashioiied and luisy paitH of l.oiiiiuii: a cireum|ilaiiee wliich 
probably evei'eistnl a strong iidlueiiee o\er bis cluiracter and h.ibit.s. 
For tlioiigh many psesaL-es in his works imlicatc a lively ]»owcr uf 
relishing tlio beauties of inaniuiate iiatun* v-ee for I'X.'imphr bis 
‘ Letti-rs,' vol. i., p. 'J'-IO hi.'* ndi.-di wa.-i as uf a luxury, tu be enjoyed 
distantly, aii'l at intervals; his oraving.s wi*ie fur tiu! cxoiienitrnt of 
Hueiety, the ^jileiiiluiirs, uildiiies, and .’*4pialidiie.‘*.s uf the nietrupulis. 
This b cling breaks out evi-ry where in his ‘ I.eltei>.' ** I often shed 
tears, ' he says, *'iij the intitiey i*strauil, fur fuliie.ss uf joy at. so much 
life." (See vol. i., p. 1>*J, *2 Hi, Ac.) Cjtleridge was his sclmol-fcllow, 
mill thus was laid the foiiiubitiuii of a friendship which endured 
through life. Ijaboiiriiig under mi itiipediiueiit of Hpe< ch, which pre- 
veulod bi.s sueci eiliiig to an exhihitioii in one of our iiiiiversitie.s, 
Land* was ilriven for nibsist- iicc to tlie uncongenial laboiir.s of the 
ilesk ; l.ii b< came in a clerk in the aceouii taut's otUce in the 

Iijtiia lluii^-e, in which, rising in place mid salary, he euiitiiiued a 
regular labouier till March when he wa.s allow’cd to retire upon 

a liuiifisome peiisl»n. llis printed works, he says somewhere, were 
but ree-reatiuns : hi-i real uiie.s being containtal in some hundred 
Vulunu^H on the slndves of l.eailLMdiiill*.'*treet. Hut stroujly as he felt, 
almost to repining, the ii kson.e bondage uf h U d.iily ilutius, lie W’as 
duly Hi-iiHiblc uf the \alue of a certain incuiuc uud a fixed einpluy- 
meiit : and eariieady dissuaded one of liis valiieil friends from 
exchanging the drudgery of a t'oniiiiercial life for tlie tu'ecariouMiiess 
of a iU peiidiinee upon literary lahuur. llis uwii f. clings on obtaining 
his libi i’ty ate heant iftilly rceordeil in * 'rim Siiperaiiiiinite<l Man.* one 
of the Mjasf ^ls^ays of Flia.' 'riirongbout life l..:imb rcmainetl uii- 
miiiTied, be dwelt ihiMugh life with an only sisicr, to whom he w'as 
linked by a euniinunity of tastes, and by tbe Rtrongest ties of afVectiuii 
Htreiigtbein d to the utniu.'«t by tbe painful cinMinustances wbicb had 
impesed uii him the duty of waieniiig over her with n degree of 
nnxioiis folieitude far beyond what is usually felt, llis sister had in 
xi lit uf iu-aihty, iu September 17iKi, su .dcidy killed her mother; 
but her insanity being evideut, she wa.s by the jury's Vi-rdiet dclivoreil 
into the keeping of her brother— and to tbi.i duly the rojit of bis davH 
were religiously dedicated. Mxcept at intervals, when .she voluntarily 
removed fur a brief space to nil asylum, she was restored to a per- 
fectly sane atute, and tlio devutioii of her brother wan tenderly and 
earnestly reciprocated, CharlcB l^amb died in euusequeuco of an 
aoeideut, appureuily trilling, December 27, 18;54. ilia aiator Burviveil 
him Bonic years. 


Tiamb's first appoarnnoe as an author was in a small volume of poetmi 
published jointly with Coleridge and Lloyd. This association brought 
on him the wrath of the * Anti- Jacobin ; ' rb did his drama of Molm 
Woodvil,* published in 1801, the heavier fire of the * Edinburgh 
Review.' Au increasing redish f(.*r our older poets, and for those who 
ill our own day have sought iuBpiratioii from them, or from nature 
herself, has caused tbe beauty and feeling of Lamb’a yioema to lx* 
better appreciated. Still his popularity depends inoro on bis proRe 
writings; and cBpeciully on his * Essay s of Klia,' which wero begun in 
tbe * London Magazine,’ and collocU^d afterwards in two small volumes. 
They abound iu references to tbo uutbor’s character, history, and habiti* ; 
and with tbo two volumes of * Letters,’ published by Mr. .luHtic,' 
Talfnurd, present a minuto and most interesting ]iicturo of a miinl 
(jiiaiut, liuniorou.s, full of high and lovely thoughts and feuling*i, fin.i 
iifTeciion for all things animate, and more indulgont to the woakne»c*<e -t 
of others than its own fiailtirs. To tluse mmt bo addod tbe * KiuhI 
MeniorialH,’ publifbed by Tidfourd in 1848 in two additioiiul volunie.-, 
iu wbicb till! fr<tory of Lamb’s sUter was published for ibc fir^^t tinii-, 
and w'bicb must be carefully^ coiiHidered by any one who would furm 
a jii-it e.'ftiiiiat! of tbo man as well as tbe author. The preface to tiii? 

* Last K.s.-iays of IClia,' is an e.^ijiiiaitc sketch, by Lamb biuiHclf, ot hi-^ 
own character. 

His wutk.s are coiiiidijed iu two vols, ISIS, ‘ ^'3.-■ay^ of J'-l-.a, 

Album Viu'se.-*,’ Ac., I8u0; ‘ Speciiiieiis of J'luglisb Dramatic I’ut't. 
who lived ubuiil the time uf SliakHpeare,' 1808. They have n-ceuily 
been republiHlu'd by Mr. Muxou, the poems in one, the prose iu thri-i- 
vuliiiiics. Tbo * Farewell to Tobacco' and tbo ‘ K.s.«ay on Pig ’ 

are udmirablo A'^oeimens, in verdo and pro-o, and in widely^ ditferen;. 
styles, uf his peculiar and easy biimaur. ‘ CiirUt's I 'I’iiirt v- 

live Veal’S agu ;’ * 'I'ho uld Heueber-* uf the Liiiicr Temple ; ’ ‘ Hl:ik« ^ 
moor,' &c., sbo'v bk power uf throwing a cbarui round tilings ii ditle! 
eiit in tliciiiKelvcH, but endeared to him by early as^oci:ltiuJ). As 
specinieiis of bis eritiekin wo nuiy irutance lii.^ e.s.-ayH M)ii the (leniii.-: 
of Hogarth,' anil *t)ii the Tijigedics of Sliakspeaiv.’ Ili.s Heriou.s i-^ i. i 
less lidmirahlii tliiin bi.s Lciiiiurous vein, and is always pregnant witii 
Home liealtby anti beiiexolcul moral. We doubt wtietlier bis woi k- 
are yet, or will be, w’idely popular : lor there was au orii'iiial ipiain;- 
lle^B ill bis ebaractiT, iioiiri.shed by Ids habit’!) a.’id studies, wbicb tlm- 
only who have somt tiling similar in their tem|ier and ]>llr^ul^.s wii- 
fully relish. Few' however have enjoyed so liilly the all'ectioiiai i. 
udiuiration of a large and varied circle of frieiid.s : and having wiili 
them encout.tcred and surmounted mueb ridicule, he will lioM an 
lioiiourable place iu our literature along with Coleridge, and others wbo^ • 
friendship, in life, be re..;arded among bi.s most precious privili'gcH, and 
with whom lie would bo host pleased lu be ud.s(.»ci:iled in fame. 

LAMi'AUliF, WLLI.d.\M, an eminent lawyer and auti'piary, the 
soil uf *101111 Lauil>ardi\ au aid* rniaii uf Li»i)doij, was bum Ucti»ber l.S, 
Of his early year.s we know nutbing, till in Ihod be entered at 
Ijiiiculii’s Inn a.s a student, ilero be studied under Lawrence No we! 
(the bn»ther of Dean Nowcl ), a person eminent fur bis knowledge (d' 
aiitiquilies and uf tJio A uglu'.'Saxoii tongue, from whom J.amkii'ihi 
imbibed Ibi* iiotiuii that au acipiaintaiice wdtii the customs ami juri-^.- 
}irudeiice uf tbe •S:i\oii times wi>uld be u.scful tu liini in hU prule>sion. 
'riie first fruits uf bis siiidies appeared iu a collection and tian.'^latioii 
of tbe Suxoii uiidtr the title of • AP.XAIONiiMlA, nivi» ile PiiM-i.i 

Aiigluruiii Legibus l.ibri,’ Ito, aftorward.s ri'pnblishe.d in 1(111 

by’ Alirabaui Wbi-loc, witli Bede's ‘ Fcclc.^ia.sticai History.' Jii li*7d 
W’c find liiiii residing at \\ e^tcl>lube, near tJiceiiwieb iu Ktuit, of the. 
manor of wliich be w'as i*o>Hej*aeil, and where, without giving iq* bis 
prtifeHsion of tbe law', lie devoted much of ids labours to tho service r.f 
the county. His ‘ Pi rambiilatiou of l\eiit,’ finished in J;*70, was pub- 
lished in a Bmail quarto volume in lu7t). In InTi be foumted an 
hospital for pour perirons at Ea^t (ireenwicii in Iveiit, said to have 
beiui tho first founded l*y a Pruti-stant. la l.‘*7:. be w'as adniitteil a 
buiie.bcr uf ijiiicoln's Inn, and iu L'li'd was appoiiiled a justice of the 
peace fur tho euiiiity uf Kent, an otiice which lie nut only pcrfornuxl 
with diligoneo and integrity, L>iit endeavoured to explain mid illustrate 
for the benefit uf other iiiagi'^trates in iiis * Kirexiarclia, or tbe Otiice of 
the Ju**ticeH (*f the Pouce,' iu four books, Ito, ; beLweeii which 
year and IfiU) it was repriuted eleven times. He also piiblUhed a 
Huiall treatise on 'The Duliis uf C'oii.'-table.s/ Ac.,'8vo, 1^82, which 
w’as reprinted six times. In lu92 lie was a]ipoiiited a iiiaater in 
chancery by Sir John Puckering, lord-keeper; in lollT keeiier uf tbe 
rolls aiul bouse of rolls in <_!hancery-laiie, by Sir Thomas Kgcriou, 
lord keeper, and in liiUfi ktej>cr of the rect»i*ds in tbo Tower. He died 
at his bouse at Westcom be, August 111, Ifio], and was buried iu tbo 
parish cbiirch of East llreeiiwich. 'i'be iiioxiiimcnt placed over liiiii, 
upoxi tbe rcbuLhling of that cliurch, was roinoved b* tue parish cburcii 
of Seveuuak.*) ill Iveiil, where is still tbe scat and burying- pbico of liis 
family. Liimbarde's ‘ Arclieion, or a Diseoiirse upon tlie Higli tJuiirts 
of .1 u.-'llce in England/ wa-i not published till IfioO by bis grandson 
’l'iiOXiia:i Jjambiirde: aiiotlicr work, originally intended an a general 
iiocuuut of Dreut riritaiii, be relinquished upon finding that (.kmidcii 
was engaged upon the same project. Tbe matorialH which he had 
collected for it were publUbed iu 17J0, in 4to, under the title of 

* Dictiouariiim Augiue Topograt»hicuiu et ilistoriciim.' Lambarde wai 
one of the must accurate antiquaries of his day, and iu all respects a 
man of learning and worth. 
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LAMBERT, JOHN, is said to have been born of a good family, 
prolisftbly about 1620, and to have been educated for the bar. On the 
breaking out of tho contest between the king and Uie parliament, he 
abiiiidimofl the study of tho. law, au<l joined the parliauioutnry army, 
iu which he is mentioned as holding the rank of colonel at the battle 
of Mnrston Moor (2ud of July 1644). After distinguishing himself at 
Xiisi'hy, with Cromwell in Sc*ot1uiid, at Worcester, and on other occa< 
.sions, and rising to the i^auk of major-general, the appointment of 
Fleetwood on the deatlk.of livtou (November 1661) to the chief 
com maud of the forces in Ireland produced au alienation between 
Lambert and (Dromwcll which was never wholly healed, although he 
was one of the ofheeFB whom Cromwell summoned iu June 1653 to 
take upon them the settlement of the government, and he was iu May 
i 655 appointed by the Protector one of his eleven xnajor-geiierals, as 
iht'y were styled, or commanders nf the military forces in the several 
districts of the kingdom. Lambert's district oomprehendod the five 
ijorthcrn counties of Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, West- 
iiKirliind, and Yorkshire. He took little poi't iu public allairs however 
during the life of the Protector. Tho ixiubI important ]iarL of Lam- 
bert's career is comfir'sed within the space of about twenty months 
tlial elapsed between the death of Oliver Cromwell and the return of 
the king. He became the H<m1 of the confederacy of discontented 
dlliccrs, which after the meet ing of his first parliiitiieiit, iu .luiiuary 
was formed against this new ]>rotfsetor llicLard, and which 
sperdily elVecsted the deposition of that feublM and niiaiiibitiiins pfM'son- 
:ige. [(h<o.M \ vj:(X, Uri'fiAKJj.] Lanilasrt wa4 now aceoiiiited the head i 
of the Fifth-iiiouarcby Men, or extreme republican and Independent 
party. On the breaking out of the ibiyalir^t insiirrectiou in iluly, he 
Wits sent by the Uiimp ParhaTnent to su]»pi-eFis it, u buxiiiess whieb he 
performed with fsxtriuirdiuary vigour; but iiniuediaUdy after his 
Miceesrt lie turned round upon the jiariiameiii, and, on its resistance to 
liis deniiiiiils, dispersed it Isy niiiitary violence on tiio l.'ttli of October. 
'i'hi‘ part taken bv Monk however, and the railing away of their 
parti-'iuis on all band'', soon rodueed Landiert and the cabal of ufiicers, 
nr (.'uminitteo of Safety, as tli'-y called thi*?nsel ves, to extremities; 
iiiid by the beginniu’' of .liinuary Ifififi, bjiviug bfcii deserte 1 by almost 
the wlioD of tlie lore - v itii whieb lie had set out for the north to 
encniintiT l^lonk, he was seized b\ orders of the restored piirlhuiu^iii and 
c oiiinittHd to lli" Tiiwcr. uu tho l*tii of April following be made bis 
escape from eonfiuemeiit, but Colonel lugoldsby riM;aptiire<l him at 
I Mivcutry, on the :i2iid of the saiin* month, when he was already at the 
iie.id of :i considerable body of liorse, tile grrali'i' ]iari. of whiidi however 
ilesiuteil him at ihe eiiuctd iiionient. 11c was cNccjited from the Art of 
Indeuiiiiti.v ]iiused afti-r the Ue..'^to) iitiim ; but. although h«‘ was in .lime 
idiiu broiigiil- to tiial befur* the C'.nivl </f King's lleneli along with Sir 
Harry N'aiio, he waf', «*ifter bi-iug found guilty, reprieved at ibe bar, 
ilic di'linetiou made bi-fweeii the two pri-'niiers b-'ing expressly placed 
Ity Die judgi’s to the iicci^iint of his eomparat i vely dutiful and 
-ubmi.'.sive behaviour iu the course* of tiie trial. He wa-i eventually 
Lianislied to the l-slaiel of tJuernn'y, where be lived f<ir aliove thirty 
} ears. 

IjAMHI-IUT, .IoHN lll'INUV, a di-tinguisln-il pliilc'sophor of Cer- 
iniiny. was a dr*.-H<'cndr.nt from a family wiiich ha I been (unnpelletl to 
iiuit Kraiii'e in o-eweiiuonce of ihe pi-rr-eentioiis e.iii-iMl by the r«*vuiM- 
lioii of the Ivlie:' of Niintc<, ami lie was bom at M idhau.'^eii in l-pper 
Alsatia, August ‘Jiith, He was sent to a f-r:liooI in this town, 

where he acquired the rudimeuts id' a claK.-ical «-ducatioii; but tlje 
waut of means obligrd bi^ father, who was by tra«!(» a tailor, t*' with- 
di'.-iw liiiii from thence at iiii early age. At Jiutiie howi.'ver the youth 
availed himself of every mcaiis in his pow'cr to preserv** the kiiowledgf. 
lie had acquired of Die Latin tmiL'iie; and a great part of each night 
was spent in reading wurh of ilio liomaii authors as he could ji?*ociire, 
or iu studying arithnn th: and gi ometry ; the luoiiey for the piirehaMs 
of tin? books, and even of the candles by whose liglit tln-y were read, 
being obtained, it is huid, by the sale of dra\\iMgs which lie found time 
to execute. 

A taste for literature ami science in a young person ho situated, di'l 
not fail to aDract notice; but the only immediate advantage which 
Lambert ch.-rived from that taste arostf from the iieatm?SH which the 
practice of transcribing had given to his haiidwiiting : this i{ii:difica’ 
tion procured for him an a)>poiiitnieut as a (?lcrk in the oJlice of a 
solicitor ; and he was afterwards employed, iu a like cafiuciry, by an 
iroii-mastiu* of the nci^hbourhuod. At seventeen year.s of age he 
became the aecrt^tury of Dr. jKelin at J.>asel ; ami during the five; years 
ill wliich he helil this situation lie omitted no opportunity of extending 
his literarj' attainments. He then also began to acquire a knowledge 
of ]>hilosop]jy and logic by tlie study of the works of fjocke, Midle- 
brancho, and Wolf; and he zealously cultivated the luathemaLioid 
BcienccH, in which alone it is observed he found that tho processe.s of 
iuvcBligaiion lead directly to truth. 

In 174tl Lis ]iatruii recommended liini to M. de Sails, who was then 
the IVenideut of the Swi^s Confederacy, as a tutor to his childrei! ; 
and having obtained tho appointment, he went to reside with the 
family of tlnil statesiiian at Coire. Ihdng thus jdaced in a situation 
congenial with hi.s tie te, and having acecii.- to a rutiMidcrabb' library 
enjoying, iiioi cover, Die opportunity of conversing with learned men — 
be wie- enabled, while coiuiiiuniirating in-tiuetion to hU to 

f'Midy the Givck, Italian, and Proncli languages ; and jiariienlarly to 


advance hia knowledge of optica, astronomy, and philosophy. Ho was 
admitted at this time a memU^r of the Physico Medical Sneitsiy of 
Basel, to whose ‘ Acts ' he afterwanls eoutributod several meujuirs on 
niaiheiiintical luid physical subjects. 

In 1756 Lambert accompanied two of tlio sons of M. do Sails to 
the University of Chittiugeu, and ]iroceeding from tlicncc to Hulluud 
and France, he returned iu 1758 to Coire. At Paris he had an oppor- 
tunity of couversiug with some of the celebrated men of tho ago, 
])articularly D'Alembert aud Messier, by the former of whom ha was 
afterwards recomnieiuled to the king of Prussia, Frederick IIL He 
quitted the family of Count Salis in 1751*, and having been chosen a 
member of the Electoral Aca lemy of Bavarin, he went to n^side at 
Augsburg. In 1763 he was employed as one of the commissioners in 
eetiUng the boundaries between the territories of the X alnis and tho 
duchy of Alilau ; aud in the follmviug year, in conHeijueiice of au 
invitation from the king of Prussia, he pruceedod to Berlin, where he 
imssed the renuiiuder of his life. He was elected a meuihci' of the 
Berlin Academy of Scieiico.-i, to whose ‘Meuiuires' he made many 
valuable contributions; and ho was also appointed t-hief Councillor iu 
the department of Buildings, on the csiabruhmeiil uf a eoiuuiisHiuu 
for Huperinteiidiug tho improvements of the kingdoiu. 

While ill J lolhiud Lamb it published at the Hague a tract entitled 

• J.ics I'TOprietcs de la Uoiito d* la Lumiciv,' die. (Svo, 1758), in which 
he examines Die p.ith of a ray of light refnet oil in the atmosphere, 
and points out some curre.'iiou.s whicii should he iinide, on account of 
refraction, in determining (In* height-' of mimiitiiiiiH ; and in the fol- 
lowing year he publisinni at. /iiri>‘li one wdiieh \ViL-> dt>.''-igiiaied ‘ .Froyo 
Perspective.' But one of the most iiiipurtaiit of Lambert s works is 
his * i'liotoTneii'ia, sive ite Mensiira et (ir.idihiis Lumiiiin, Colonim, et 
Diiibnu,' which \v:e. published both iit I . ip/.ig ainl at Aiig-tburg in 
iTtiO. in this treati-ke the nuthor states, from liis own experiments, 
tlie (|iiaiitities of light rel!eet>'d from the exterior and interior surfaoeri 
of glass, and he gives form n he for rejire.''eiitiiig them. ILi eompares 
tho hriglitness of illuminated objects with that of the budy which 
eiilisditeiiH them ; aud he dLcu.4-C' the loightiiess of the iiiia;^,e formed 
by a luniiiioiiM object in ihe focm: of a burning glass. He calcuhiteK 
the degrees of illumination •mi the •lill'ereiit planets; iiutl lie describes 
instruiiiciitH for ineasuriii* tin* inietishiiM of dillrreiitly-coloiired 
light. 

in 1761 he publirln'd at Aug burg a vabi.i*>)e work entitle! 

• lii-'ii'iiiores t»rbit:e il Mindarum Pruprietstes,* Svo, in wbich are eon- 
tjiined a forinni l tor dcterminiin:. in a p-irahtdic. orbit, ihe periliclinii 
di.^tence in terms of two radii ve -tines and the dil1ercii«‘e betw<‘eii 
the anoiiialii's, iiiid oin- in which, tli-i oi tat being any eonii* seeti'in, 
Uj • i:it.erval between two time-* of ob.-9irr vat i m i-* expre.Misl in ti'riirs 
of Die two radii aial the chord wliicli joins their cxf.remiti This 
is U'koally called ‘ LHlll).KM-t'<^ 'rio'orem,' and it wa-^ certainly disci>verinl 

I by him, though FiUh'r laid, long il•‘^ol■e, given ii like theorem for a 
parabolie ortiit. In the rame year Lambert pnblislie.<l at Augsburg 
! a s.iiiail work entitled * Log;trithmische Uecli> n-ito! 1e,' in whicli aro 
proposed some i'iijiro\ eluents on ( luntitr's ‘.Seah*;’ and one entitled 

• Kosiiiiilo;;isehe BriuJe iiebi-r die Kinrichtiirjg diH Welthan .Svo, iu 
whieli he eonsiders iliat the iictimi of gravity exti'nrl.s to the fixed 
stars; lunl he expi'i’SKes a c«ni jeet me that the .'olar sy'tfMii iiniy he 
only a system of sstellite.^ with l•<•spoel. to so'ie- ei*Ie.'-tial l»ody. 

In 1761 Win jMiidished, at Leipzig, in li vols. .Svo, L Hubert's 
pliilo-ophicsl work eiililleil * Neiie.^ Organon;' this in diviileil into 
four parts, of A\hich the fiivA e mtaiiM tint ride.-^ of thinking, ami the 
sccoihJ is on truth con ddered in its eh:immt^ ; Die third i-: on Dio 
external character.H of truth ; and ihe fourth, on Die tni'ins of dis- 
tinguishing Die real from the apparant. A sort of siippl'Miiciit to this 
work WMs jiublislicd by him at Riga in 1771, in 'J vols. 8vo; it is 
eiitithsi * A rehit-'ktoiiik,* au I treats of the iiietaphysifM of inatlie- 
iiiaticK ; the Hnbjiv-t-» being Unity, N'ninb.*r, I ijmeiisioiM, rontinnitj', 
Limits, nnd Intinity. 

The first mathematical Wf^irk whieli Larnbert ptibli.-ilicd after ho 
Went ti rcsidt: at Berlin was li:s ‘BixtiMg*! /.nm * leliraiicli** der 
MAtkeuiiitik uiid dereii And weiKbirig ' (3 voIh. .^v**, 1765 to 177-;. 
This coutains Home profound invHh.tigatious nrlatiiig to the themy of 
inimbarH, aud a tract on trigonoiinstry, wit.h notieos on wliat is called 
tetragonoiiietr^’ ; in it are given also Mime reniarkable projiositions 
relatin.; to Die ]iroji*etioiis of Die .spliere. Jii the first of tho.se years 
he published * 1 »i scriptiuii ffiiiie Tidde Eeliptiqne formant iin Table.im 
vrai de toiites le.i l^c•■ips••s, taut de la IjUih? qne de. la Tcri’c ; ’ and in 
1770 appeared ids ‘ZuHatze zii den IngarithtJiischen nnd Trigono- 
nictrischeii Tabelleii,’ 8vo. lie win joined with B<ide, Sehnltze, aud 
Lagrange in ]Mi)ilicatioti (1776), nnd r the flirecti-ia of the 
Academy of Berlin, of a series of Astroiiomie.il Table.s. 

Lainb 'rt also wrote a tract on ‘Jlygrometiy/ wliieh wa^' ]iiiblished 
at Augs'bnrg in 1770; and he h*ft ono 'Hi Pyromrytry, which wa< juib- 
li.*!ied :it Berlin, in 1770, thsit iH, iifti^r hD fieatii ; Dds 1 i.st conliiins a 
•biography of the author, liy J'lv»-rh ir-l. Pf-ii les thc-r woiks Liiiji*>!*rb 
wrote unmerou.*^ papers on a-denlitic Hiihj cts, whi'-h were publisliu 1 
in the * Acta Helvetica' an 1 in tin- ‘ Ab* moires ' of tlie Acad 'iiiy of 
I'erlin. Among tho 'Acta* urn his * Ti-ntamen 'ie \'t (.1 iloris ejiuque 
Ditneiisinnc ; ’ a Hcrios which goe- by his name, and wiiich was after- 
ward*' iv.‘ueraliHed by Lagrange, aii'l a ‘Memoir on Vibrating Strings.' 
The * Ali^iiioires ' of the Academy eniitain his piipevH on the Jncom- 
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inciiBUi'alLiiliiy of tl:o (.'irciiiiifi*roiico of n (*irclc io its Difiirioter; on 
liutiiAu ; <»ij Jljdniulic Wlitolw; on WindmillH; and on 

Fried ion. Hi* inoreovor proiuircd two ]>ajierK Jii wIiLcli lie Lad dia- 
cuFRod nil ihv kiif'Wii ol'servatiotiM on .Tiifiiter and Ssilurti ; and tbeae 
were piiLlihlied in tlm sniiie * Moinoircs ' two yearH after his death. 

Liitjihcrl wiiH endowed with a ntron^ memory and a fertile and 
welhri'^'idiitf'd ima^'iiiatinii : his mnimerH wt-re siiiiiile, and he iu said, 
ill Lis drehs, to Jiavo dinrcgardcd the faRhiuiiR of the. time ; hut he 
VUH hiitli e.^Leeijji’d and lieloved hy IhoKO wlio knew him intimately. 
He dii-d iSe|itemher 2r*, 17T7, heinj? then only forty-nine yeai-R of age. 
All the tiiaiiu.KeriplH left hy liitii were ftnrehaaed hy the Academy of 
Jierlin, and were Knh.Ke(jncnt1y pnhliHlied hy •lolni Jleriionilli, a gi uudson 
of the. (sdehraled John l!enioiiilli of Ba.sel. 

1.AMKN N A IS, J'KLICn K-K( miiin’, AJM’.f: BK, tlu> m.ii of a sliip- 
owinr of iSaiiit-Miilo, wan horn at that, jiort, on the (itli of Jnuo J7>S2. 
]*rev<‘iiled hy the iiirhiilciiee of the times from lieiiig sent to Hchool, 
at the iiHiial nijje, Im reeeived from hi^ elder brother his first L^hhouk 
ill Lniiii, and then finished alone his stinted ctdncalion. I'or all that, 
lie was ahle to read Livy and I'liitareh. when h^^ was only twelve 
years old. In 17i'*l, having hren s(‘iit to live with an iinchs, this 
relation not kmiwing what to do with a wilful hoy, used to shut him 
up for wh<de days, in a lihrary, eoiisisting of two couipnrtnients, one 
of vhieh, ealleil *' llell," contained a large iiumlierof prohibited hooks, 
wliii'li little Ikohi-rt was eiijoiiii d not to read. Jtut the Ltd already 
rand for l•one hut hooks of rellertion, and finding some of theHo on 
the proliil'Jted shelves, that division heeaim; liis ravoiiriie. Long 
liours wer(‘ thus .'-■pi'iii in reading lli(‘ ardent jiages of llouKscnn, 
thif thoiigiitrul Yolimies of Alsillehraix'.htt, and other WTitera of 
seniiiiieJii and ]ihiloKO|.hy. Sueh a (ruiirse of reading, far from pro- 
diiuiiig its usual ellects of pi'e,e<r.;ious vain-glory and niihelief on so 
young a mind, servcid rather to ripen his judL'iin'iit, and io <1evelop 
tliat ivligiouH fi-rvonr whieli was a ]>art «if his nature, 'riui.-; Juft t*> 
hiniKelf for many year.s J»e declined liis father’s rejioateil otters to 
H<‘tt.1e him ill some iiiereaniile oflir'e. and in IsOT found means to 
enter the college uC Saint-Malo, as teacher of iiiathemal ic.^. 

lie ].ro(liiced in lS(i-> his first work, * ih'llexioiis sur I'Etal de TEglise 
oil Fraiicc, |u'ndiiiit le 1 S iSiccle, et Hiir sa situation aetuellc.* In this 
hook he denounces the materialism prufiagaied hy the tdiilosophers of 
the iMh eeiilnry, and hitt<‘rly ileplores the apathy Iheiiee iitdii(*ed to 
religion. Ills vocal ion luiiig the (!!hur<rh, he took the toiirure, of his 
own acc.oid, in IMI ; and in LS12. in eone.ert wdtli IiIh brother, juib- 
lished his ‘Tradition de TEglise bur i* Institution des Ev«‘sjuc.s.* Au 
the power of Nai <010011 1. was di Milving, auid the time seemed ]u*o- 
])iiious for tlie. diiriisioii of iinrettered liioiights, he wiuit to Paris in 
liSl-1, lii^ first production h(‘inga vioh'iit. piiTriphhli ngaiiu-t the fallen 
em]K'ror. This untimely philip)uc <lrove him from hVaneo during the 
lluiuli't!d Days; he sought, refiip.e- in ihiglaiid, F]ieiit several inoiiths 
as iidi< r III. u school kept by the Ahbe C’aroii, near London; and then 
retui'iiiiig home in iSlli, was at length lU'daiinMl priest. 

The following year was sigiialisod by the uppi'araiicc iif his ‘ Kssai 
aur rii nil lie roll ec! eii nuitiere do Jicligioii ; ' a book which prodiicril 
an impression so sudden and so deep, that in a single day, said his 
diseiplc Lacord lire, he rose like a now Tiossuet alnive the horizon. 
lUit ill tliis, as in all liis former works, the Abbe l^an]ellllai^ still 
iidheivil to the orthodox standard of Cat holicism, no other theological 
writer pt»ing beyond liizii in nplifiMiiig the clerical authority in 
jircforence to private judgment. Ju l he visited Jlume, mot with 
the most flatter ing reception from Pope Jjeu X 11., but declined the 
oiler of the ('ardiiial's hat, ma<io to liini by that poiitill'. liis next 
work, ‘ La Ueligiuii euiishUhve clans .'ti-s ]iap]iorts avee 1 ordro Civil et 
I'olitiqiu',’ began to exhihit that freedom of thought, reaching to the 
last boundary of revolntiun (but which however, iudependout of 
ehiireh interests, ahaiidons nothing in sjiiritiial faith), for which lie 
lias sineo bcct>iuo Si> widely known. For this hook he W'ub sum- 
nioiieil to ajipcar before tlio (’our Corrcctioiiiiellc, and condemned to 
a fine. 

'J'he general agitation and the ferment in tin* public mind, which 
jircceded the fall of Charles had gradually produced a modiiii:atioii 
in the opinions of this ciithusiast, whose faith was too siiicuro to he 
stag mint : the revolution of July induced liim to adojit the principle 
of the people’s supremacy. Still he continued the Kanie full helicvor, 
and oariiest worshipper in the Christian doctrine, n.H it is understood 
ill the lioinan Catholic Church. In attaching himself with equal 
wariulh to the dcmocrntic principles, he. pointed his ohjectioiis at the 
temporal abuses of the Church ; whilst liis reverence for her spiiitiiul 
luithority remained nnalUu'ed. in SSepteinbcr ]b30, he brought out a 
journal, called ‘L’Aveiiir,’ in which several 3’oung men who had adopted 
iiis ojiinioii.'^, uHsisted him with their coiitribiit ions. Among tIie.Me wore 
the Abbe Cerbut, the eloquent preacher i.acordaire, and M. do Alou- 
ialeinbcrt. I’hc object of this journal was to spread the sj'sleui of the 
Abbe Lamenimis, and to exjdiiiii that it combined the advocacy of 
the interests of the itoniaii Catholic Church, au<l the defence of liberal 
ojuninns in eonneetion with it; and to maintain that religion, so long 
lu'glccted, and siilU-red to decline by the iqiprr cLi'^t-e.-, ought to be, 
and might be regenerated by the common }>eople. He likewise 
dcmuiuU-d, ill thi.^ paper, t be conqdete separation of the spiritual froin 
the tcniporal powur, insisting that }ioliticul iullnciico ought to be 
traiiBfoiTod to the multitude by means of nuiverBal Bufirngo. These 
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bold opinions, exproased in a stylo of eloquouce, somewhat biblical in 
form, and of remarkable power, produced upon an excitable people 
an effect so manifest ns to provoke the censure of Homo, in the 
form of an cucycdical letter, of the ISth of September 1S32. Having 
Bubinitted to this rebuke by Huppre.ssing his journal, the abhi' 
received a gracious letter of congratulation from the pontiff on the 
28th of December. 

But in May ltS;M, the new champion of independence in church 
matters, ])i'oductid his luo.st admired book, the ‘ Paroles d’iin Croyant,’ 
a ]iathetic Inmeiitatioii, addressed alike to the suffering clusseH, and 
to the great niid powerful ; a work which buuderod for ever the bond 
tliat united LaTneiinais to the sec of Home. Irritated hy thia new 
provocation, (Gregory XVI., in a second letter, datetd July 7, ISJH, 
condemned the bonk in very severe terms ; whilst the rovoliitionary 
part3' applauded their advocate for his iudependout spirit and ori^diwil 
powers of mind. Thus 8tigniati.sni1 hy the Church, proaciciited hy 
government, and by the ]ieoplo hailed ub an a{>o.stle, the Abbe Lanicn- 
iiais set no bounds to his course. He now ])roduced in rapid sue- 
cession: * l^es Affaires de Uome,' in 18315; ‘ Lo Livre du Pen pie,’ iu 
1837; ‘Le Paj'H et le (jouveriieiiieut,’ in 1840 (for which he was 
Feiiicnccd io a year’s iniprisonnwiit) ; ‘ De la Kcligion,' in 184 1 ; ‘Jsi 
(juule du Premier Ago,’ in 1814 ; ‘Une Voix de Ihiaoii,* in 18J(5 ; and 
‘ Les (.'onsoils dc rAbhc fiamcnnaiK au Peuple,' iu 1849. Ills must 
olalHjrate work * J^squissti d’uno I'hihisophie/ was published iu 4 vuls, 
l.'^-4u -J(;. Ho died February 27, 1 854, unreconciled to the (’hiiirh, 
though during his last illness tlio most strenuous ett'orts were made to 
induce him to retract his licterodox (»pinioiis ; b^* his (express desire 
ho was interred without any religious ceremony. It was one of his 
hi.'^t and mo.st earnest injunctions that cerlalu papers, which con- 
iained hi.-< latest seiiiimeiits, should he published without alteiMtiou 
or HiipprcHsion : but thii n‘ligii)n.s advisers of his ni(;cc (who wa-; also 
his hoiisckccjicr) so far Avroiight on h(<r susceptibility as to cause her 
to refiiHc to give up the papers to the ]>crsonR whom Lamenuais bud 
authorised to supia'intend their publication. The matter wns in con- 
sequence brought before the jtroper legal tribunal, when the judge.: 
direcitul (August 18:X>) that the [nipers should be handed over fur 
publication in tlicur integrity. 

JjA'MI, GUA’A'NNI, born at Santa Croce, in Tuscany, in HJ9i, 
studied law at I’isa, look a Doctor’s degree, and afterwards repaired to 
I'lorenee, to cxenase his proft‘Hsb»n. But his foudueris for liteiMtmc, 
and especially classieal and ecclesiastical erudition, intcrfercil witli 
his prufi-ssional ]»ur^uit.s, and he became au autlmr. His first work 
was ill defence of the Xiccne Crceil concerning the Trinity, and again ^t 
licelerc and other Soeiiiian writiTs. Lami contended that the Nie-ciio 
dogma eonceiiiing the 'I'rinity wa.s the satin* as that held b}^ the early 
proiiiul::.atijrs of Cbri.niijinity iti the Apo.^tolic tinnts. His work 
eiitith'.d ‘Do recta Batruni Niccnorum Knle,’ A'enie.e, Laiiii 

travellid with a (ienoese nohleinaii tu Vienna, wliere lie re.siiled some 
time, and he iificrwanhs visit-.*! Franco, wdienco he retiinie l to 
Fioreiicc in J732, wImti! ho was made, lihrari.m of tlm Uiecardi Library, 
ami Professor of Lcclejsiastioal J li.stoiy iu tin! Fltireijco Lyceum. At. 
Floroiiee lie published his work * J >c Kruditionc Apostoloriun,’ 
FloreiKV, 1738, which is a sort of coiitinnalion *if his former work. 

Jn 17-10 Lami began to ]iublish a literary journal, entitled ‘ Novellc 
J jctterario,* 'which Im carried on till 1 TOO, at first with tin; assintanco 
of Turgiuni, Cori, and oilier learncl I’liseans of his time, with whom 
he afterwards i]iiarridled, and lie tlie-n continuod the work alone. 
Lami made a soloctioii of iiUMlited works, or fragments of Avorks, 
from the mauuscrijits of the Uiccnrdi Jjibrary, of which he was keejier, 
and published it in a B(?rieH entitled ‘ Deliciic Kriiditorum/ IS vols. 
Svu, Florence, 1730-09. He also edited tlio works of the learned John 
31001*81118 ill 12 voks. folio. Ho wrote short biograjihies of many 
illustrious Italians of his age: ‘Memorabilia Jtalorum Eruditiono 
pneKtantium quibus verteiis iSieculum gloriatur,* 2 vols. 8vu, Florence, 
1743-47. He published in (Jreck the letters of Gabriel Severiis, 
archbishop f»f Philadelphia in Asia Minor, and of other prelate.^ of the 
Greek Church : ‘ Gahricli'? iSeveri et aliomm i inocor uni lieceuiiur util 
EpistoUe,* 8 VO, Florence, 1754. He had undertaken to write a history 
of the Eastern '.'hiirches from the Council of Florence of 1439; but 
this undertaking Avas interrujitcd by Lami’s death, ^Avhich took place 
ill 1779. He Avas buried iu the church of Sanhi Croce. Ho loft all his 
]iroperty to the poor. Fabbroui and Foutanini Avroto his biography. 
Besides the Avorks already ineiitioiicd, Lami Avrote satires both in 
Latin and iu Ttalian, especially directed against the Jesuits, Avhom ho 
-xtrongly disliked. He also published: 1, ‘Imzioiii di Antichitk 
Tf*8cane,* 2 vols, 4 to, 17(tt»; 2, ‘Itichardi llomuli Kiohardii Vita/ 
Florence, 1748; 3, ‘('atalugiis (Modicum 31SS. qiii in Bibliotheca 
Jiiccardiaiia Floreiitiic adserA’autur,’ , with copious illustrations, fol., 
1750, and other minor writings. 

LA MGTTE, ANTOINE JJOUDAll DE, was born at Paris, 17tli 
of tianunry 1072. His father was originally a hatter at Troyes, where 
he possessed a small estate called La Motte, AA'lience tho surname of 
the family Avas derived. After completing his studies at the .lesuits’ 
College, he turned his attention to the laAv, which he shortly after 
g:i\t:up to folio AV li is taste for the drama, and to n--.si»t at a private 
theatre ill the ivpivseiitatiou of Moliero's comedie.-^. In 1093, being 
then only twenty -one 3'ears of age, lie produced at the Th('*iilre Italien 
hi>« first piece entitled * Les Originaux,’ with little success. Tliis 
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pircc liaB not been iuserted atnoii^ his works, but is printed in the 
■Jtli voluino oi* Ohenirdi's * 'J’hi'utro Italieu.* Disappointed at his 
failure, ho resolved to renounce the world, and rotiwd with one of 
his friends to La Trappe, but the Alfbc do Ranee, setting little value 
oTi the raomentnry enthusiasm of two iticonsidcrato 3*oung men, 'dis- 
inis^ied them at the end of two months, without giving them the habit 
of the onhir. 

After returning to Paris he produced his opera * I /Europe Oalanto,’ 
vljich w'as very successful ; in 1707 a volume of Udes. which, iillhough 
imich read, added nothing to his reputation; and in 1710 his 
‘ A*riidt'iiuc:il DiHcoiirsc,' a model of tlie kind. His tragedy, called 
‘ lues tic (]!!istro/ is mentioned by Voltaire (‘ Siecle dc Louis XIV.*) ns 
oTie of the iijost iuterestiiig of those which had kept their place on 
*.lu' stage. 

'riit? most presumptuous and extravagant act of La Mottc vraa his 
t ran -lating the Iliad, witliout knowing a single word of Greek, and 
111 n idging that poem with the iiitentioD of im]n*oviiig it. 'J'his trans- 
latioii was jireccdctl by a discouive, in whicli hv endeavoured to 
jiiuve that admiration for th<^ aiu iciits, ainl ]>articuliirly Homer, was 
:i mo lerii prejiidictJ. Aladamc hacier refuted this distrourse by a tract 
oiitilled ‘i)eB Causes de la Con*ii]»tii)U dii Goi\t./ to whicli La Motto 
• I'plifd by his MN'tlexions siir la Critiipie.’ At the age of forty he 
hccaine bliud, and also lost the uso of his limlis, in which c<inditioii 
111! remained for many years, and died 2tJth Dcccmher 1731. His 
works, including his letters to the Duchesso du l^lainc, were <?ollceted 
in 17ol, and filled 10 vols. 12nio. 

LA MGl’TI : - ForglJK, FIH KDRTCH . HEINRICH - IvAUTi, TOEI- 
H LIlK J)K, was liorii at Rrandeiiburg on Fel»riiary 12, 1777. Tho family 



military service, from which, after taking an active service during the 
war for the liberation of Germany, he was forced to retire in c«»iise- 
iinLiiei- ..f ill-health, with the rank of major. He- afterwards residcl 
at Jk vliii, at Halle, and upon his estate of Neiinhansen, near Itatliedow. 
Ilf had early dev de.n.imself to literary inirsuiU*, and came heforo 
the puMio at tiivt. under the asBiinnsl name of I’elleL'rin. I jider this 
ai'|iillalioii he ]mhlished a translation of the * Numaiitia ’ of (!er- 
vaiites, some pocins in the Spanish stylo, tho novel <»f ; Alwin,* ‘Dii^ 
llirttcniu des vdeln IJitter? Galmy iiml eimr sdiou«tn licr/.ogin aus 
liretagne' (• The llistoiy of tlie no}>le knight Galmy and a heantifnl 
duche.-:.-; fiMiii lli'ittauy * 1, and some dramas. The ohl northern mytho- 
logy however, and the early Geiinau poets, had a stronger attraction 
for'liiiii: he I p lilted tlie imitiuivc school, ami with w'oiiderful geuiiis 
aiid ferlilit.y proiluco<l a succession of poems and talcs cif great origin- 
r.lity and power, .His lirst work, jmhlished nnd<*r his^ own namo in 
I ■ tr.j, was the poem of SSigiiiil der Sclilangoniodler,' distiiiguisheil hy 
:!s \ igorons fancy and its chivaliii* leeling. In J^Ll ho gave to tho 
World his heantilhl tale of ‘ Uiidine,* which has been translated into 
alijiijftt every lOurojM'aii language, and is remarkable for the originality 
of it.s (ronstriK't Jon, the teiidernc.ss and delicacy ol its ieeling, lUid the 
easf and loci. lily of its style, lii IM 1 a]>pearod the roiiiaiitic heroic 
poem of * (.\)roua ; * in iSln ‘Hie l*ahrti‘.:ii Lhiodoifs, * J.hT vCauhcuTiug, 
and * Saiigers Liela*.’ ilf had al-'^o produced two natitiiial draiiifis. 
‘All.oin der J.ongohardeiik<inig,’juid ‘ Kginhard iiud Jaiiina.’ In IblS-ID 
Ilf pnhli^hed in fniir Volumes the ‘ Altsachrtisohcii liildersaal ; ami 
in J.^21 the hist(»rical i'jiii: of ‘JSi rtraud du Ouesclin/ in 3 vols., and 
‘ Her Verfolgte.’ ‘Del* Sang..rki ieg auf der Wartburg’ wa.^ puhlisluMl 
ill J ''2^. From this time he was silent for a considei'able period, and 
a eliatiLfc came over his mind. He Inul hitherto belonged to the 
ViMiiantio M’hotil ; ilevotioiial tetdiiigs, chivalry and gallantry, formed 
Hie elcnicntarv principles of his liiitiori.s, ami tliongh in suiiie ids poetic 
forms ii.p).far Voreed and (•a|)ricioU'-, they are uniformly perva.l.-d by a 
fh liglitfnl fertility of fancy and a peculiarly vivid jioetic feeling. He 
liiiw seems to have abamloued bis old me- liieval ta.'.te, become more 
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he jmbJisluMl a selection of his works in twelve volumes. He also 
wrote a memoir of his grandfather (Ltdiciisbeschruibung llidnrich- 
Aiignst do Ji!iiiiotte I'biniuel, ]»ublished at Rerliu iu iy*J4. He died at 
J’»erlin on .January 23, 1^43. The novel ‘ Abfall und Husse, odcr der 
Scj U nsjiieger Aposlacy aud Repentance, or the J^ooking-glaba of tho 
S‘nj] *), w'as published after Lis death, in Isl 4, 

Lamotth-Fol k, Iv-MtoLiN n, FaruihiiniN i>c, the first wife o.* 
the preceding, was born at Neiinliauscn in 1773, and dierd there on 
tfiily 21, li>3l.' fcJhe was a [.rolific writer, and poveral of her novels, 
herleitirs on the object aud direction of female education, and on 
the Grecian mythology, are still held in coiisiihrablo CKtirnation. 
Some of her narrative poems show a iJoep insight into the human 
heart, aud particularly as it relalos to the Jemale character. Her 
letters Sind smaller easavK were collected and piiblisiicil^ iu 1333, under 
the title of ‘ Der Schreibti«ch, oiler alie und neue Xoit. 

LAMOGROUX, J. V. K, professor of natural history at Caen, waa 
born at Ageii iu Guieuue, iu 177*3. He particularly applied himsolt to 
the study of marine productions, both vcg«;tah‘lo aud anirnal, ami in 
Dioc;* i>iv. VOL. IU. 


LSO.'ji published at A gen some observations on many new and rare 
.species of Fuel, hi 1MI3 he was appointed pi’ofessor at Guoii, where 
ho wrote his ‘ llistoire de.s I’olypiers Gorallig^ues ilexiblos/ which 
appeareil iu ISld ombelUshed with fifteen jdates, contiuuing 150 
figures drawn by tho author, lleforc being printod, tliis work was 
presented to the? Institute, of which Lamoiiroiix w'as a corrospoiideni. 
At first he only described those species of Volypi which were con- 
tained ill his own collection, but. after wanls In* included all tho species 
whit*h had been described hy other authors. Laiuoiiroux, in his 
arrangement of these productions, divide-^ them iiiti* fui genera, only 
1*1 of which Were known before his time, and species, 140 of 
vrliich were new : thus, both ns In genera and species, this work was 
the most conipliitc that had been wrilti ii uu this f.uiiily of animals. 
Lamouroux wrote several other works ; he puiilislietl iu I SI 7 a descrip- 
tion of a new species or variety of wheat, which has Isseu Huccess- 
fully cultivated iu some of the uoi*therii ]irt>viuces of l''ranci*, where 
it is called * blc latiiniiu' He also wrote a ‘ Hietioiiary of Zoophytes,* 
ivliiidi forms part of the ‘ Encyclopedio Method iipie ; ' it came out at 
Faris in lS2f. in Ito. He dieit at (\icu on the Isth of Maivli 1S*25, nt 
the early ng:*- «f fnrtv-six. 

LAMrillHll^S, .KLIKS. [AmursTA Histuuia.I 

LAN( ’ASTER, SIR .IAMF.S, a skilful .Mtamaii, w'ho received for 
his Horvices tlie honour of knighthood from hdi/.aheth, conducted the 
first voyage undertaken hy the iicwl^’^cnnstituted East Jiulia Company, 
10no 3, and established conimoreial relations with the princes of 
Achin iu Sumatra, and Raiitam in .lava. He was a iiriu heliover iu 
a north-west passage ; and his authority had niiich weight in ])romotf- 
ing the numerous attempts made in thst enti*r|irisiiig age to discover 
one. Ijuncaster's Sound, a deep iidet in liallin’s Ray, 74" N. hit.., was 
named after him by Ralliu, one of mir imist suci'-esHful explorers. 
Rehitioiis of Siril. Ijancasters tirst voyage to tho Ea.st Indies in 1;»U1, 
and of a .suecessrnl pr«i|ab»ry VMy.'ige agaiii.-^l tho Fortiii'ucse iu Rra/.il 
ill LMH, are giv- ii in Hakluyt's ‘ Voyiige.s,' vol, iii. : his voyage to tho 
East Indies in is coniainod in riirchas a * i’ilgrims,' vol. i. Ho 

died in liJ2b. 

LANGASTER, .lOSEl’H, was born In 1771 : his f.ither had been a 
soltlii-r ill the font giiard.s. iMovod by a henevnleiii Ieeling towards 
tlo^ neglected ehildreii tlnit suiTniinde I his r.ither s re.-iideiico in tliu 
Roroiigh-road, S iuthwark, tlosoph Laiieaster ojn’ued a sehool lor 
their beni'iit, ami nl»t.aining a room without cost from hL.« father, he 
iiitud it up at his own cNpoiise; and befin'i* ho was eighteoii years 
of age liad iiiiiety ehildreii mid* r Ids cure. This was in 17*3^, a pi-riod 
of scarcity in well as of general Ignuiaiiee, ; ami necessity prompted 
him to make experiments iu ediieiilioii, with a view to ocouoiiiy in 
teaching. He early attract eil the iiUeiition of tho Hukc of Retlfonl ; 
and iu LSba was honoured by an aiidieiico mi the part of Georgo 111., 
who oil this oeciiKioji said, “ 1 wish that e\ory floor ehild in iiiy doiiii- 
iiiou.<< may be able to read his Table **'— word.s w'liie.h, bi.-ing Iroely 
rejieated, did uiuch towards f icililatiiig the incn sisoof huliools tlirmigh- 
out the t:ouiitry. .loseph Laueastcr was a uiuiuber of tin*. Society of 
Frieiifls, mill as a coiiscioiitioiis dissenter lie declined llatleriiig over- 
tures of worldly iidvaiitagi'S which could bis on joyed oidy by his joining 
the Eatablished Gliureh. From iSU7 to IMJ ho IraveJlial in the 
kingiliuii nearly seven thoiisfiiid miles, and ii'etiircd to nearly liJ’ty 
thousuud jierHoiifi ; and thll.^ gave a gr''at impulse to eleimmtary 
education. In L‘^12 lie attempted to i!.stabli.-jli a school lor i.'hildreii 
of opulent fiareiits ; but lie hecame insolvent, and in isl •':) emigrated 
to the Fiiiteil States, wh* re ho wa.s well received. In this country 
he rciiilcrtal much service t.o education, but the clU ct oi his lahoiira 
wiiH le.'^seijed hy hi.s want of prutleiiec. Iu .l!S2il he v initial (/iiiiiula, 
and was hoiioiiraldy welcomed. 'J'he fiarlianieiit of Lowi-r (’siijada 
voted him several grants fi»r ediiciitioird piirpo.se.s. Again he expe- 
rienced great ptauiuiary dil1ienlti*-s, but .some of his old frieiid.s united 
to fiurchuse for him a small annuity. Hndii;dat N'l^w Vork on tlie 
23rd of October L’-3.% having essentially conirihuted to the cst.dilibh- 
iiieiit of the Hystem of mutual or monitorial ill.^l^^^etioIl iu ino-^t parts 
Ilf the civiliscil world, uiiilcr the uaiiie at iirst generally adopted in 
England of ‘ l.aiicarteriaii iScrh«ioI •/ ami under tlie p;ilronage of the 
Rrithh and Foreign School Soi-e ly. 

LANGE, Gi:oU<JE, the nnist nir.ee.-.ifnl r. cm it painter of fruit, 
and what is techuically i:aJle«l ‘.still lile,* was hoi'ii at Little Lastoii, 
a village near liuiimow, Es.Hex, on tin* 21tlL ol Mareli I3b2. An ourly 
incliiiatioii for art wa.s canduliy fostered, and in good time he was 
placed as a pujiil ’.villi liiiydou [ILwiioN, Ri:N.JAAnN|, then in the full 
hush of his popiilaritv. Unde’* liim of course the youths aUt.-ntioii 
wa.s directed lo ‘hiirh’ or ‘ iiistorical ' art. 'The hhgiii imirhle.s had 
been recently brought to this country, ami Haydoii was earnest in 
Bea.Hou and out of season in ilireeting jiuhlic attention to them as 
exhibiting the iioblcst ami most pcifect exainples of arli-'^tic skill, 
llaj'dou's I'Upils were Bet to make large hiiLhed drawings ironi them, 
and from the life, ami at llie siuno time to go tlirungli a cuur.so of 
careful anatomical studie.s in the di.s.'^ectiiig rm'Ui. Tlie-e varied siitdiuB 
laid tin? foundation of 1 jU1ic< 's future succe'-s as an arti^t, though that 
HueceMH wa.s achieved ill a line vi.Ty diJicrent Irom that which Ids iiKiBtcr 
contemplated. Rut during his j.iipilage ii:H iirugrcss wai far from 
rapid. Jt was not indeed till the acei lcntal cojiying of Home groups 
ol fruit as a Btmly in colonr that tho beiit of his genius diripluyetl 
itaell'. Jivtill it was some time htfoic tJje young arlLt could ining hiiu- 
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self to ahanilon liin drftauiB of * high art/ or be contcot to give up hia Pirompton, a suburb of London. Her father waa an army agent, ftiuj 
hopea of uniting in Jiimaelf the exwdlencra of Haffaelle and Titian, she wiia the niece of T)r. liandon, dean of Exeter, and the aiater of tin 
While pursuing his historical Biudics, ami when thrown on his own Rev. Whittington Landon. Her^e-.irly years were spent with a rehitivi 
resources, lie copied, jw is u.siml, a good deal after the leading painters in the country, at 'frevor Park in Hertfordshire. She read a gror.i 
of varioiiM schools; and it inaylio mentioned as a firoof of his dexterity deal, displayed a lively and inventive imagination, and V^egan to writn 
in this crafl. that Mr. Lance claims to have r(‘]>ainted entirely certain ; sliort poetical pieces at the early age of thirteen. Having returued i,. 
coMHidcnihlo porti<inM of the large *Boar Hunt' by Velasquez, n*»w in ! her fatliers residence at (>1<1 llronipton, where Mr. Jerdan, the editor 
the National Gallery, it having while it was the projierty of Lord ; of tho * Literary Gazette/ was a neighbour, she sent soiiio short poem.*, 
Cowley, been iiiadvertexitly damaged by the * roHtorcr ’ to whom it Lad j to that gentleman for ids approval. Tliey were published in the ‘ Liti - 
beeii entrusted to clean. j rary Gazette' in the year 1 StiO, ami were followed by others, which 

Ah Foon as Mr. Tinnce fairly gave np his lofty notions and devoted | were favonrably received by the public. Her father soon afterward.^ 
himself in earnest to painting fruit, dead birds, and the like, his rare j died, leaving his family in reduced circumstances. She then Ix^gaii to 
ability began to make itself felt. Refore bis time sncdi suVijeefs bail in i devote nearly the whole of her time to literature, and not only sup- 
Kngliind hem left, to ])aintcrH whoF*^ artistic education iiad been of the ! ]iorted licrselt by it, hut contributed largely to the maintenance of ii»*r 
inoftt imperfect kind, and whoso taste was nsually on a level with relatives. Her poems in the ‘ Literary Gazette/ which were Hjgmd 
their education. Lanco brought to bear on this lower walk of art the | ‘ L. E. Ij./ excited a gooil deal of admiration, and the editor began t'> 
technical knowledge and inaniial skill he liad acquifed in studying for j etnjdoy her in criticising hoi>ksof gcncTal literatims chielly poetry and 
the highest; and along with this lie combined a natural aptitude for ' W'orks of fiction. The assistance which she thus gave to the editor, ar 
colour and a cultivated taste. Year after year as he continued to . first caKual, by degrees hecume permanent, and for many years she wu:^ 
J^i nd to the exhibitifiiiH of tin* Royal Academy and the IJritisli Insiitu- : rather an cftective colleagui^ tlinn an occasional contributor, so that la r 
tioii (where his work.s wiTe always wmmi tn*tlie most advantage), his i labours on the ‘ Literary GazotUi ' were, as Mr. Jcnlaii hiinsulf at:.te.-, 
pictures disfdayed growing jiower. ItwnsFooii pere.cived that a really little lc.s.s than hi-s own. 

oricinal painter had nrisoii, one as original in his lino, and as thoroughly 1 Miss Landon's labours however were not confined to the ‘ Litoru ;. 
iiidepeiifleiit in hi^ conrMJ, ns Ktty or Landsis* r in theirs; ami while. Gazelle/ In 1821 she piihli.shed ‘The Kate of Adelaide, a 
the uninitiiit(Ml Mlavi^'l to gaze with unquestioning admiration at th** | Romantic Tale, and other I'oeiiis/ 12mo. This fir>t collection of ]ioni, 
rare truth with wliich the ]l]^cious grapes and nieloiis and other! was succeeded by ‘ 'J’he J mprovi>atrii^e/ * 'I’lio Troubadour,’ 'J’lii- 
dainty I'm i I, or birds, were sf>i*eiid out on the cleverly coj»ied ]iicoc of: Golden Violet/ ‘The tiulden Jlraeclet,' ‘The J.ay f»f the Peacork.' 
hasH-xiiatfing. or piled oil the costly plate, 1 lie students and practitioners I ami, sliortly after the aniionncemcnt of her death, ‘'J’hc Zetiaiiii, iin i 
of art looked with equal delight, and almost i qiial woiid^ at the j .Minor Poems of 1^. E. Ij., with a Mcimiir by Emma Jiolwrts/ I’-iin.-. 
paitiler's I erfect niiistery <iver his iniilerials, lii.s skill in com posit ion. She also contributed largely to the Annuals, and jiublLsheil three novel. , 
and tin; exqiji>ito arr.'ingcimuit of his colour, by whieli, whih.' preserving ‘Romance ami llr.'ility/ ‘ KraiiCHSca Garrara,' ami ‘ Jllhel (Jliiirchiil.' 
to each pencil or pluiii or gni]>c its exact degree of light and shadow, of Her poems are generally of a Hentiiiieiitai and melancholy cast, an i 
opacity or St nn tr:ius|-fireiiey, its peenliar surface, and its most delicate the versification is loose ami irregular, but always with a piciisin/ 
liinnin, as well ns ils precise colour, the whoh^ w'as wrought into nnisicnl rhythm. I f er ]>oems, probably from their romantic character 
inhniriihle harinony and unity of effect. In minute elahoratidii Mr. rather than from tin ir iiitriiiKic value, were very popular in their d:iy. 
I.ancn hits not :ittetnpted to rival some of (he fatnouH I >uie]i and Her novels were less succcM-l'iil. M’he roiiiaiilic iindanelioly of her 
Kleiuish fruit and flower paiiiteiv, hut for fhat he fully atones by a iioems was entirely imaginative. In judvate life, she was full of inirtli, 
more manly' style of ( xeciilion ; and where lie has been tempted to and her conversation was very lively and eiiterLaiiiiiig. 
finish more minutelyr than usual his ]iioliirc.^ have certainly not gained t>ii the 7th of .lime ISIJS Mihs Landon was inarritMl to (jeorge Mae- 
hy the additi<iiird labour. For many a year Mr. L:iiie<* seldoiii varied lean. Esq., governor of Gape tJoast (iastle. now the piineipal fortress 
mueli in tile titles nf the pictures he Kent to the liriti h Institution — of the <joId Goa-^t Golc.ny, West AlViea. She soon afterwards saiU-l 
they Wire calli:d either ‘ Fruit' or ‘ Game/ or by some equally general from England with Ikt liushaml, and Lad not been long settled in her 
term : at the Aeademy he fu rhups usstinied the more sounding jihnise new residence at the Castle w’heii her death occurred, Dctnhei* In, 
of ‘ Preparation for a Ranqmt/ or ‘ FithIi from the Lake/ or ‘Just She liad been lor many years .•'nbjecl to spasm.s and hysteric affections, 
Shot,' or ‘Just < ijitliered,* P>nt of late years he has ocea'ioiiidly as a relief for w hieh she >vus in the 1 mbit of taking, by llie advice o! 
enlarged his canvass and introduced into his composition, a ‘figure* (as her physician, small doses of jtrii'sic-ucid. When her female aervant 
artists soiiiewhat irreverently dc'signate the ‘htinian form divine'), and wi*iit into Mrs. .Msielean's room, in the forenoon of that day, she fonml 
added souio Hiieh title as ‘The Sene.-chal/ without either fignn^ or her mLtress lying on tlii‘ floor dead, w’itli a bottle in her hand, having 
fruit benefiting hv the eoniuiictioii. He has also coqm'itod, without the label on it.. She ajipears by some iiceideiit to have iakeii an over- 
miieh micei-H’', with history, as in ‘ Melaiii'thiiii/ ‘The Hue dc Liron dose of the poisoiioiis inedieine. The coroner’s jury found no eiin.se 
and his Rimer* (18-1.^); with genre, as ‘The Cfrandmothoi's lUesj^ing* for suspicion that her death liad been ju'oduced iiit- ntionally. * >n the 
(1844 k ‘Tlie lihitide,' and *'rhe lirnnette.’ Ac. Jhitfroiii these iiarmle-H contrary, she had written in the xiiorning of tli>‘Hainu day a letter te 
nberralion.s Mr. IjMiieo always returns wrifli renewed power to his ‘still om* of liorfennde frieiidH in London, which wms nfterwraids published, 
life;’ and in that class soiiie of hi.s more recent works as ‘Modern describing her oeoupations in lively terms, amt exprHssing heiseif as 
Fruit— > Medi:cval y\rt/ and ‘ Harold,’ ns he quaintly termed a gor^jeoiis eouteuted and happy. In 1841 Mr. Lainun lilanchai'd publiahed ‘The 
coiiqiositioii of fruit and floweiv, w'ith a peacock in all the glory of its Life and Literary Keinains of L. E. L.,* 2 vols. 

expanded pluina:’n, are in their W’uy for truth to nat lire and glow' of *LANI>Ul{, WAI/rElt SAVAGIO, w'as born at J}j.sh?yC'onrt,AVai- 
colour almost without a rival. w'ickshire, on the oOth of .January 1775. His father, \\ alter Land or, 

Mr, Lance is neither iiieiiiber nor associate of the Royal Ac»adcniy, Esq., was a genthunan of ainrient family and large proi»crty, which was 
nor does the Niitimml Gallery contain any of his works. There are iiiueh iiiereaseil by his niaiTingo witli his second wife, Elizabeth 
howevrr in the Vcrnmi collection two or three good examples from Savage, a W'calthy Warwickshire heircMS. Walter Savage ijaiidor was* 
hiH I'lencil — ‘Fruit,* ]iaint('d in 1S32, ‘Fruit/ 1 84S, and ‘ Hed Gaj»/ a the eldest son of this marriare. He was educated with great care at 
fluplicate slightly varied from a picture originally painted for Mr. Rugby School, and afterwards at Trinity < College, Oxford. He was, at 
Rroderip. first, intended for the army, and thmi for tlie law; but a eerlaiii 

LAN1>EN, JAMES, a matheinatieiaii of the Iasi century, \v:i.s born stubborn imlependeiice of spirit, accompanied by an eariK'st theoretical 
at Pt Ilk irk. near Peterborough, in January 171b, and died at Melton, republicanism, led liim to decline both 2 »rofesHionH. and to devote 
near the same place, tlnnunry 17f*fh He w'as for many yeais agent to himself, on an iiicoinn allowed him by his father, to a life of freedom 
Earl Fitzwilliain ; but no details have been ^aiblislied of his life, neither and literutuic. In the year 171*5 he published a volume of ‘J^Jem8/ 
liiive we heuid of any which it would be worth while to give. thus followiiie by only a hhort. interval Grabbe, Jhirns, Wordsw’orth, 

The writings of Ijandcn stretch over a long period, from Ids first Coleridge, Rogers, and others of the ]>oet8 who hegaii the new literary 
essays in the ' Ladies' l)iary,' in 17-11, to his paper on rotatory motion movement which signalised the close of tlio last century in Rritain, 
in tlie * Phil. Trans.' for 1785. 'J'lie thing by which he ia now ino.^t and precediug Gumpbell, and Scott, if not Southey. In 1 8 ()2, during 
known is his attempt to derive the diflVreiitiaL calciihis from algebraical the peace of Aniieus, he visited Paris and saw the accession of Roiia- 
prineiples. often called his residual uualysia His writings, though parti; to the consulship for life. In 180^ he iiublishud a Latin trans- 
they contain many curious and original theorems, yet are mostly u]ion lation of his ]ioem ‘ Gebir,’ previously composed in English. On the 
isolated subjects, and, except as being all the work of one man, need death of his father he succeeded to the family cstate.s, and bought 
no more detailed desorijilioxi than a volume of miscellaneous memoirs, other.s in jMonrnuuthshire ; but after expending large Hums of money 
They relate for the most )>art to point.s of the integral calculus, and in building on his estates, and otherwise imiiroviiig them, he hecaiue 
of dynamics ; we ma}* take, for instance, his doterniiuHtiou of the arc disgusted with the conduct of some of his tenants whom ho hud 
of ail hyperbola by means of tw o ellij^tic arcs, in the ‘ Phil. Trane.* for befriended, and (180C) selling off his projierty, jmrt of w'hiuh is said 
1 775. to hav(3 been in tlic possession of his family for seven hundred years, 

The writings of Landeii which arc not contained in the ‘ J’bihiso- he resolved to be an English landlord no more, but to pjiend his life 
phical TranFactions ' are, his ‘Mathematical Lucubrations/ 1755; the abroad as an uutranmieiled eilizou of the world. In 1808 he raised 
‘Kesidiial Annl^'sis/ 170-1 ; two volumes of ‘MtMnoir.s/ the first pub- men at his own expense and joined the Sj>auish patriots under Blake, 
lished in 17 m>, the Bi^cond written mar Iho cud of his life, and published then lighting for the indejieiidcnce of the peninsula against Napoleon I. 
posthumnusly ; ‘ Tracts on Converging Series/ 1781-82 bJ. For some yeari> lie a-^sisted this cause peraoually and by gifts of money 

LAN HON, LICTITIA JOLIZABETH (Mas. Maci.x.vn), generally j to the Spanish junta; and he was made a colonel of the Spanish 
known by her initiiils, ‘ L. K. L./ was born in tho year 1S02 at Old | service. On the restoration of the Spanish king Ferdinand and the 
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subvorsiou of the constitution which the Spaniards had framed for 
tbemsel vcB durinp their stniggle for iudcpcndeiice, Mr. Laudor 
resigned his com mission, and declared that though “ williug to aid Uie 
Spauisii people in the ussertiun of their liberties against the antagoiiist 
of Europe, he would have nothing to do with a perjurer and a traitor.” 
Tu Iblii. after the fall of Majioleou (having in the year ISll married 
.(ulia ThiiillitT. of Rath, a Indy of Swiss extnictiou'i, he removed to 
Italy, and purchased a iiiaiisiou close to Florcuoe, with ostates in the 
i-eighliourhood. iicro, with the exception of occasional tours, iii- 
( hiding some visits to England, ho remained for moi*e tlian thirty 
years; and here his family, of three sons and one daughter, still 
reside. Mr. Landur allowing them the possession of ino.<4t of what 
]'eniaiiiB of his oiicc ample fortune, and retaining but little for himself. 

'I'hf period of Mr. Eaiulor's re^idonct* in Italy was the jariod of his 
greatest literary iirodiictiveiiess. In there ap]>ciared frtmi the 

prt*^H of J*iHa his Latin Avork entitled ‘ Klyilia Horoica,’ with an 
:ippriid<d Latin dissertation on the causes Avhy recent Jiatiii poets 
Aven; H(» little rend. In L'^24-20 there was published in London in five 
vidiiinc.", that which is perhaps bis greatest and most original work — 
liis ‘Imaginary Conversations of Lit vary aMcii and Statesmen/ Sub- 
.-‘Cfjnent Avorks wore- anew idition of his ‘Cchir, Count .ftilian, ami 
other foetus/ in JSIJl ; ‘Letters of a Conservative, in which are 
tdinwn thf' only means of saving what is left of the English (^iiirch/ 
‘A Satire on Satirists and Admonition ti* iJetractnrs/ ISJPJ; 

‘ Tin- f eiitsuiicron and JVntalogiie/ ls:i7; find ‘ Andrea of Hungary 
and Ciovanni of Naples,' dramas, ]inldis]i«-l in < hi the wlnde 

Ml'. J^andor's ]ioi‘try av.is less appreciated tiian iiis )irose. Jfis ‘ Jinagi- 
nary (.'onvorsations ’ from the first rivetfed ]>iil>iic attention by the 
novelty of their fortii, their maseiiline and yet ratlier siiignlar English 
stAde, and Uic bold arid often panuloxical nature of ilioir opiiiiuns ; 
and in virtue of this AVork aloii.'. ba<l lie written uolhiiig cbe, many 
woulil assign Mr. Lainbu* one of the Jiighest places among the English 
pro.--e- writers of his aL’c. Mr. J^lll';^^on, avIio visitcil Mr. Lamlor at 
Floreiiice in gives an interesting description of him at that time, 

Avlieti he was yet in tin* ])rinie id* his blrengtln ‘‘I had inferred from 
his hooks," f-nj’s Mr. .l‘’.mersoii, “ or iniignitied from some, anecdutos, 
an iin]iress'LOn of Achillean wr.ith an untiinieable petulance. 1 do 
not Know wlicther the iniTUiiation was just m* not, hut cei taiuly ofi 
tliis day his courte.^'y veiled Ihat haughty mind, iitul he Avas the ]iiod> 

Tciticnt ;iiid gentle of hosts lie carrii’S to it-i in ight the love 

of freak which Iho Jiiiglish delight to iiiduhie, as if to r-i;'nalise their 
coinmaiiding freedom lie lia-i a wondi-rfid hrain, dopolio, vhdeiif, 
ine.xliaustihle, meant .Mr a soidi'-r, b}' wh:it chance eonvorteil tu 
htLcrs, in Aviiieli there is not a st\']e nor a lint not known to Jjiui. 
yet with an Eiigli.-h appetite ft»r action and hcToe-*." 

I )nring the last few years, Mr. Isnidor, who liad almost become a 
naturalised liiliaii, lias resided in Enghiud — chielly at iKitli. Here 
he takes a vehement intt-rest in whiite\cr goes on abroiul ; and fre 
ipieiitly jioii;: pfiAveilul letters or )>uiigeiit ofiigraius cm tojiics of 
fori-ieii pclitics. I laling tyranny in every shape, lie hns more tlian 
oiii'e declared hiiri.self tliroii-;li thei press a ladii-ver in the old Jioiiiaii 
ilueti iiie of tyranniciib*. lint it is itot merely in easuiil eoiiiiiiiir.iea 
tion.s to the iiewsjiapers ihsit lie Las expresseif the thoiights and 
f eiiiigs id' Ids oltscrvaut aiul stiil i in passioned old age. The rollowiiig 
Avork.'^, Home ]i'ditiial and othei*n literary, liave proconlefi from his 
jieii during tlie hi.«t ten year-s : ‘The J lelleiiii.s, enlarge 1 and com- 
pleted.' J''47; ‘Imaginary Ci>nver.sflt.ion of King f'arlo Alberto and 
the Dijclie.-s !Vl<:ioios>> on the All drs and TrospeeU of Italy/ 1SH>; 

* 1*0* mala rt IjiKeriptir>iies,' n new and enlarged edition, lS-17 ; 

‘ J'opery, Jirilisli and Eoreign,' 1 ; ‘The liast Fruit off an Uld Tree/ 
IbOo; and ‘ Letters of an Amerieiiii ’ (published under the pseuduiiyin 
of fottiugiT), It'.’i'L i^Ir. Laudor still purvjve.s among us, si wonderful 
literary vetoraii, in his eighty -H'*coiid year, 

LANDSEER, JOHN, Assuciate Engraver of the lioyal Acaideuiy, 
Avas horn iit Lincoln in 170'J. He learnt engraving under Lyriie, u 
landscape-engraver of much ability; as eirly as aeiiuired some, 

celebrity by eu^raving some vignettes, after Loiithcrbuiirg, for Maelise’s 
Lihie; and incri?:ise«I his rejMitution iij’ engravings executed for Ilowyer's 
‘ History of Jdigland ’ and Moore’s ‘ View.s in Scotland/ Mr, LamUeer 
also puhlishid an exi’idleul bories of ongraviugb of uiiimulb from the 
works of Rubens, Snyderb, Oil]Pin, and other euiiuent artists. In 
Mr. Landseer delivered u course of lectures on engraving ut liie Royal 
Institution, which Avere published in the folloAving year, and excited 
some discussion in the profession on account of some peculiar views 
promulgated in them, lu iho same year lie was elected an Associati* 
I'kigravcr in the Royal Academy. TJie Bubordiiiate pubition ii>bignctl 
to engravem in the Academy — they not being udujittei.i under any 
circuiiiBtauces into full membership — was the bourco of coiisidcrabie 
ill-feeling among engravers, and the i»oHt of associate engraver hod 
been refused b}' several eminent engravers when Mr. Laudbcer accepted 
it. lie announced however that he* had only done bo in the ho]iu of 
being able to labour at a greater advantage in htriving to reniove the 
obnoxious restriction. Accordingly he inemorialised llic president and 
council on the bubject, but after a year or two of correspou >101100 and 
controversy iho claim was rejected. Landseer's mortiticution is said 
to have bton so great aa to have diHgusteil him in a great meabiire Avith 
his profession itself, but, whether this l>e so or not, he appears from 
this time to have engraved comparatively little. The literary tastes 
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however wliich lecturing and controversy had aroused, he seems to 
have cultivated. I lelightiug in controveray, ho started airart ]ieruidioal, 
which soon died; and mie lie sot 011 foot long after to ciunitor.icb iho 
mild iiiHiionce of the ‘ Art Journal,’ umier the title of ‘ The Probe/ 
soon sharecl alike fati*. He publiihod likewise, at A'lirious (imeH. si'veral 
pamphlets auii letters. In LSI 7 he comtiuinic^ited to the Society of 
Antiquaries a ]>:iper on ‘ EugraA'ed (teius brought from Babylon,' which 

xviii. Although possessing little 
of the requisite learniug or uienlal Iraining for the surO'^Hsriil prose- 
cution of such a Hiibjt'ct, he cnntinut*d to fullu.v the game thus started; 
and after ha\’ing delivered a eourso of leetiiros mi • EugraA'ed Hiero- 
glyphics' at the Royal Instil ulion, he in \Si:; pulilished^ an elaborate 
volume eiititleil ‘ Sabaian Roseanhes/ Tliis aviu folio. ved in ls:i 4 by 
a gobsipping volume called * A Descriptive, Expluuatory. ati>l Critical 
DataloijUB i)f the Earliest Pictures in the National thdlery/ which, 
though ol no more value febthetically than his previous Avorks Avero 
artdueolo^ictdly, is yet in its discursiveness a soinewliat aiii using volume. 
Rut it is rather as the father of Edwin Laiid'ii-er than on his own 
account tliat Mr. John Landseor will ho reiiienibere I ; and it is iiote- 
Avorthy that one of lji.s best engravings, the ‘ 1 )ogH of Mount St. Rerimnl,' 
is from one of I'.dAvin Lsiiidsuer'.*s earliest pictures, klr. LainUeer died 
on the ‘Jlith of February 1S.*)‘/ in bis eighty-third year, leaving three 
sous, all of wIioLiL liiive won an honoiirahle, and 01:0 a pro-einiiicint, 
place ill the history ot Engli.sh art. 

Thomas LAMisi;i u, the eldest son of John Lniidscer, adopted hU 
fatlierb ]>ri'fiiH.-ioii, but praetis>'d niez/.(»tiiit in place of liiii*-eiigraviiig. 
He is best known by his eiigraviiigs of his brotlier I’d win’s )>ictiireH, 
11111113* which are ex> l uted in a broad ami jiaiiitcr-liKo .style, and with 
great iiiasiery oA*er the scraper. He has aDo exeeiited 11 good tlenl 
W'ith the etehing-needli*. and a series of etciiiiigs of niunKe3's from hib 
own drawings, published under the title of ‘ Moiikt yaiia,' liad eoiisidur- 
able ]>opiil.'iriiy. Mr. IjiiiidscHT is at present engaged on u large eiigrnvitig 
of Ro.sa Ronheiir'b faiiioiiH ‘ Iba'sc Fair,' a work AA'hicIi iinbrils peculiar 
facilities for the displ.-iy of In'* characteristic exci'llenees as an em; raver. 

*CMiAiiM:s LANi»si',i-;i:, ILA.. was dchlicaiisl. like his brother, to the 
bervice of art. AIoiil; with Tlioiinis ht* bec.iiiie a pupil itf Hiiydoti, by 
whom 111' Avas ivganltsl with much interest, and his progress used tu 
he regularly ehrmiiele 1 in the pnge-s of l'jltnt*/s ‘ Aiiii.ils of the Finn 
Art'*.* From the first .Mr. tUiarles LainUcer held a ri'.MpectiibJe position 
iis a painler. Well instriieted in the technii'iilities of ins profession, a 
good colourist, careful in eoiuposltion, and eorrrct in costume, his 
pictures, iiliistrative of douieslie hist'iry and tie* ]iopiilar poets and 
iioveli-’lH, Jiave always had a fair share of popiikirity. without atbiiiiiiig 
aii 3 ’ very eiiiiiimit success, lb* wa.s elected an A.'Sociate of tlio Jk 03 'al 
Academy in LhJ 7, Aeadeiiii<;ian in 184o, and Keeper in l^ol. 

* LAN DSEI'dk', SIR ICJiWlN, R.A., like his hrothers 'J'li>im:iH and 
(IhiirlcH, was triiiucd from childhood witii a view tu his hee.iiining uii 
artist; and he very early di-^])layed e.xt.rar)rdiiiary skill in drawing mid 
fueility in Hci/.ing the. ehiiracteristie features oT iiu* nliji*et. he was set 
to iuiituto. The direction of Ids tfilucation in art was undertaken hy 
hib fallier, Avho. as soon as the boy was able to use hii jieticil witii smiie 
ru:uiinc.s.s, i^ed ti» carry him out into ihe tields or on to Hampstead 
Heath - his first aeaileniy — ami Illak•^ him sketch Hie slieiqi, go,its, or 
di>nkeA's, IIS the3' were gr.i/ing there at liher(3', instead of copying a 
print, or dr.’Liviijg from a jiliister modi'l. A sitniJar plan a%'iih ioljoweil 
wlieii he bc^giiii to use his coloiirb, and tli<' conseqiiciicie was tiiat, while 
a mere bo}', J'klwiii LandbOi'r was able ti» paint dircr'tly from uatiire 
with tin* rRudiiicss and preeisi'>n of an expoi-ienee>i artist, liiileol he 
hud hardly emerged from boyhood wln-n we liinl him as-sTling and 
luukiiig good his claim to a jJact: umoiig the artists of his day. F.veu 
at the age of fourteen he exhibited portraits and skotcdit's of terrierH, 
spaniels, a ]>uppy, a horse and cat, j(;e. ; and at the Exhibition inSfu iiig 
txurdeijH in IMP, Avhen F.dwin Liiiidscer was only sixteen, he hud a 
picture oiititled ‘ 1 >ogH Fighting,’ which attraeteil vi!ryV»‘Hcral iitteiition: 
it was piirchiiMed by Sir (jjeotge Reauiiiont, tlien tin* ackiiowjcilgcd iiearl 
of the patrons and coiiuuis.siuirs of art in En^d.'ind, and pro posaks were 
at once issiicsd 1 ) 3 * his father for engraving it. I I' i'orc* the public ifitcr«:.*>t 
had time to abate, it was aniM/iiriced in tiic ail f>ei-ii»lieaJs of tiie day 
by Mr. Land.seer, cnior - who wa- indcf.itigable in setting foj th hib 
son's iihilitic.s that iCdwin Laiid-rt*>T had an “cxqiii-iie picture on 
band for the next exhibition of tin* British ln>'tituiioh, the best he has 
painted, and b 3 ' far the Liio-t iiit4;r»:-ting ; it is two Mount St. tiothard 
luabtitVs discovering a poor traveller half-biii-D^d in the i-now and tlm 
aiiiiouiieenji*nl, uru.*r t^xpaliaiitig 011 itn merits, concludes the f-ubjiM^t 
D very touching, an 1 we have not the slightest doubt of its making a 
great impress ion.” When exhibited the ]iiclure did make u great 
iinpres-sioii, aini the engraving from it— the best Land.-.ecr's father ever 
execuieti — was extremel 3 '^ popular. 

Of tiich HiicfCKH at fco early an age- -for tlic* .youiig painter wii< only 
in hi.'^ eighteenth year when In; painted Id-; *J>og;i of St. (bithaiil wc 
know of no otlier example in the biography ttf I Jiglinli iirtis*...^ ; and Jt 
is noticeable that it was attained almost ex;ictl3' in tlm 'akv and I13* the 
ineaiifl through which his latest triutripic! h.ave been achievi'd — the 
expressinii of Kciitiment in animals. It might Avell have be« ii feared 
that .*)Uch early BUceeHs would Iiha'c tie: nllect nf rcinlering the young 
artist iiiiputieiit of further .stud3', (iiid that iii-s fate would be that 
which so often b.d'als prccoL-iouH taieiit ; but liuppily no Huch ill-euii- 
Bequence enmied, Edwin Lands-er, avc believe, never been me properly 
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a pupil of Ifsiyflon, like iiie brother^ but he for a time looked chiefly 
to him for advice, and iind^T lii« giii<1aiice completed a course of ana- 
tomical investiKatiun, his ‘subjeetK * however cunauting of animal 
iuetead of human bodios; and under him he also made atudlea from the 
Elgin marblcA. lie likewise drew in the achools of the Royal Academy. 

It wAfl owing to the Buggoetiou of Hay don that about this time 
(1820; he availed Limnelf of the opportunity afforded by the death of 
a lion nt one of the Loudon nienngerleH to tniike a number of careful 
drriwiiigB and diBROctioDR of tliat animal, and the rcRiilt appisired in a 
RerieH of pictures entitled * A Lion Disturbed,' * A Lion l^rowling/ ^ A 
Lion Reposing,’ Ac.; yet though these were much admired, we do 
not recollect liis returning to liin leonine HtudioR till nion! than twenty 
yearn later, when the Duke of Wellington coinmiRsiotied liim to paint 
* Van Aiiiburgh and hw Ijious ’ (1847), which, though (»ne of his 
WOB by no inoaim one of bis best pictures. The earlier jiaintiugM of 
liBudHctr, while t-uilicicntly fire from any pottynesH of iniiniier, were 
cliuructf'riHed by extreme carefuliieHs iu nil the detai'.R; the lirHt 
approach to a broader and more iiiaHculiiie atvle of execution hccihr to 
have followed a visit to the IlighhindH, which iiad a decided influence 
on bin method of execution aiul choice of Hiibjocts. JliH ac(|u:Liiit<ancc 
with the grander femures of nature Hp]iearcd to impart largeueRS of 
view; though Iuh eli^ction hr ABuuciaie of the R-oyal Academy about 
the Hatiie time ilSJT, tlie earlieMt jicriod at wliicii, according to the 
lawR of that inHiitution, Iuk eh^ciioii could take place) may liave served 
to htrnigtheii his scrlf-reliamre : he became U.A. iu 18^0. The iirHt of 
his Miglilaiid Kul*jectR, * Tlu'. Rc‘tuni from Deer-Stidking,' appeared 
iu 1827. From that time nearly every exhibition of the Koyid Academy 
ailbrtlcd him a new iiiuiiiph. Among the moHt attractive of bin sub- 
Bcqiient woikri may he noted — ‘'Hie Illicit Wlii.Mkey-.Still ’ (18211); 

‘ Highland MiiKie* (18:10), now one of the gems of the Vernon collec- 
tion ; and a ]>oetie rendering of the incident of the*, dog watching heaide 
liiH mastiTH corjiKo on llclvellyii, which Wordsworth ami liogerH have 
iui mortal ised in verae. ‘ Pi>aelicrH Deer-Stalking ' appeared in 18:51 ; 
and in 18:i8 * The Jack in Office,’ one of tin? carlieht woi kn in which he 
Hliowed how rich ii vein of liuinoiir lay concealed tinder canine habits 
and pliyHiogiioiuy, and wbicli bn more aiii]i1y diRplayed iu his * Laying 
Down the Law* (1S40), and ‘High Life' and ‘ Low Life,* now in the Ver- 
non Oallery. To 1 8:5:5 nl.-o behuigcil Iuh clever picture of ‘Sir Walter 
Sutdtaiid his Dogn;* and the iif'xiyeiir raw one of the iiumL popular of 
luH pictures, Mlolton Abbey iu ilie fJlden Time,’ whie.li, though ii has a 
Roinewliiit arlilieial air in the engravings, and jierhapR woidd hardly 
n])pi!ar to adviiiiliige in a public gallery, uh it hangs in its Hpleiidid 
doini(!ile at Ohatswui th wiiiH general admiration. * A Seem* in the Oram- 
]iiaii^- - the I »n>ver h I )epiirlure,' one of Laiidsoi r s inoftt important works, 
and well known by ilie udtiiirable liue-eiigraving by NN'hUr, uppeared 
ill In I8.*i7 was exliiliiifd the ‘ Keturii iV(»ni Hawking,’ ami a 

Hinalh'r but far inoiu? beautiful work — one of tlmse whir.h beai's the 
11 X 111 ) istuk cable iinprei^K of genius ■ ‘Tbc Old Shephenfs ( Miief Mourner* 
— a slieep d*»g wateliiiig by bis masters eollin. The next year (18:58) 
was (;s]iit(;iully rich in iiiiportaiil works, it ineluding the liiust portrait 
ever jiaiiiled of a I^ewfuiimllaml dog, ' A Distingnislied j\Iember of the 
lliiiiiane Society,* ^Tlie Life's in the Old Oog yet,’ and one of iho most 
Ktrikiiig of liis unrivalled rt'preseii tat ions of the ml-deer A’one but 
tin* I5rave de-ervo tlie l'’air.’ * Ijaying Down the Law,* appeared in 
1840; 'Otter and Saluiun,’ and the Mlighland Shepherd’ki Home,’ in 
1842; ‘The Otter Speared,’ and ' Uoniing KveuiB ctt»t their ShudowB 
liiibre them,* in 1844 ; the ‘Shepherd’s Prayer,* in 1846; •Peace,’ 
'War* (t\vi» of the leading ])icturtB in the Vernon Qallery), and a 
‘Stag at Ray,’ in 18 Hi; ‘The Drive — Shooting Deer on the Pobr,' 
1847; a picture of singular ]iatlios — ‘ ’I'hc Random Shot,' and a uioHt 
cbaraeiei'isiie ])ortrait of ‘ My Father,* in 1 8 18 ; ‘ The h’ore.ster’H I’umily,’ 
and an 'Kvening Scene in the llighhiiulH,'in 1810; ‘A 1 )ialegue at Water- 
loo' ill 1860 ; ‘A Scene from the MulHiiinnier T^iglit's Dream' (another 
of bis Jno^t original prodiictioiis), in .I8fil ; * >:igbt' and ‘ Morning'- a 
stag tight with its fatal rcBiilt — and another inurvellouB Highland 
Rceiie, ‘The Cfiihlren of the Mist,’ l8f»:5; ‘ Royal Sportn on Hill and 
Dale’ (a royal roinmission), lSfi4 ; and ‘SstVid/ a woiulrouR specimen 
of executive Bkill, and * Highland Nurses Dedicatrd to Mias Nightin- 
gale,' in 185tk Uf the shoals of iLoro portiiiits of dogs, hoi'BcB, children, 
uml iiiacaWH, it is unnneeHsary to take notico. 

Sir I'Uhviu LandRccr is uiupiesiionably tlio greatest modern jiaintcr 
of aiiiiiiala. In many respects he is iinsurpuBsed, if cqudS^tl, by the 
]>HinterRof any time. His executive skill apjiroacbcB as nearly as poBsi- 
ble to perfection. Alone nliiioat among the living painters of Ktiropo, 
liiM works suggest no thought of paint or pencil. J’rcciscly the etl'rct 
he intended alwa3's ajipcars to be jirudueed, and that without eilbrt or 
xuisailvciituiu NVliatevcr be the animal lie depicts, its form ami 
colour— the exact degn^e of rouglincss, smooth iicbs, or BofL-iicBS of 
covering — its age — its Ravage or couitly iruiuiiig — all are rcudrrrd 
with immistukeable fidelity ; and it i-i done in the Biiiiplest, most 
direct, and wholly uiiexaggerated manner. Nor is this executive 
luastcry attaiued by conatantly repeating the Raiiio range of auiuials 
and altitudes, liis variety, on the contrary, is as remarkable as his 
facility ; and both arc evident!}' the result of long-con tiiiued and 
familiiir observation. And further, he for the first time has shown of 
wlnii a wonderful range of exjiresRiou the aniiiial physiognomy is capa- 
ble. Ever}' dog, and every deer, has its own character and its own 
expressiou; and Radness, uiisory, patisfactiou, and drollery, the paRsions 
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and the feelings, the hopes and the fears, are shown to belong as much 
almoBt to the coiiutoiiauce of a dog as of a man. Sentiment and 
pathos were never before so evoked by repre^^en tat ions of animal 
nature, probably never even quiet humour, or sharp satire ; ami th|i 
accoinpauiinents ore almost invariably os admirably painted as are 
the animals, though of course never so rendered as to imperil their 
supremacy. Highland scouery, for example, though only subordinate 
to the HtagR and dogs, to our thinking has never been so grandly 
cliaractoriHod aa by Laudaeer'B pencil. But there are limits to every maii‘.s 
achievements, auil T^aridseer la no exception. In none of hiH works btu 
ho called forth the higher jiowera of imagination. While in technical 
knowledge and executive skill he has never been Bur]*assed, it luny 
fairly be questioned whether ho lias over painted animals in a xnan- 
ner requiring such an exercise of mind as those paintod by Titian, 
Rubons, and Snyders. Even the more serious tcclmical dilliculLies 
he has evaded. An instance probably can hardly be pointed out in 
which he has repr^seided an animal faii'iy in motion, and certainly 
none ill violent iictioii as Snyders loved to paint tlicin, or in the fuil 
tide of enjoyment rr wo may see tlicm represented by iiubens. Oc.t:a- 
sionally Laudseor advaiicrs so far as to dejiict the moiiieiit oi n i 
fiiTcsti-d action or struggle as in tlic instance of bis stag-fights; or 
where a ]K)siiion can be fur a time fixed, as with the dogR pawing up 
about the keeper who has spared the otter ; but beyond that lie dues 
not venture. Rellecting uj>oii the capabilities of art, wo feel that 
Tjandseer, with lii^ marvelloiiK executive skill and great mental vigour, 
might have done much greater thingw than lie lias accomplished ; but. 
looking over what he has cii'octod, we caiinot but f(?el tliat he is not 
only one of the chief urnamciitH ol' iho English Kchool of ])iiiiit.ing, 
but that lie must tak(? rank, in liis own walk, among the great pointers 
of every age and country. 

Revood probably every other painter of any country has Sir Edwin 
LatidKecr l>ceu fortunate in tlio nuTubor of his works wliich have )> ‘en 
ciigmvod during his lifetime. It would be iinposi^iblo to give a list of 
them, hardly oite of his more important pictures having hiih'd to iiiul 
an engraver cither in line or xiicz/.otiiit, while .some (like hi.'- ‘ I5ulton 
Abbey *) have been engraved mom than once. Sir lidwin has hiuir'clf 
alho etched a few of his skotclicH, and made a ftuv lithograpbit copii :- 
oT othci’K ; and, having mentioned his Rk()tcbes, we may add, thai 
whether execiit<*d iu colours or witli tlio cniyon. bis original skftcbc. 
are abiioHt niirivalltMf for spirit and vigour. Nor ouglit we to omit to 
mention that, though he did not pursue the art far, a tew trial jiicturt .s 
he exeeiitfd in fnveo showed that he poHsc^: cd full mastery over that 
Roiiiowliat iiitractabio material. It only reimiins to add, u proof 
that the ability of Sir Edwin LaudHetn* is recognised beytmd tlie liniitu 
of his own country, tliat at the Exposition Univcivclle of l8i‘iri a ‘large 
goM modal’ was awarded to him, being the only instance in wliicli a 
medal of ibiit ehins was given to au Fnglish iirti.st. 

There is of course no work of Sir I'd win Laudseor’ in onr National 
Gallery; but tho Vei’DOD Cullccliuii fortuiiaUdy J•o■■alis^ cis .several of 
the more excellent of his smaller pictures — * Ruacc’ ami ‘ Wsir,' ‘ High 
Life’ and ‘Low Life,' ‘ Highland Music,’ ‘Spaniels of Ring t.Jliarle.s li.’ 
(a common-piaco nortrait jncce), ami ‘The laying Stag.' 

LANFR.ANU, Archbishop ol (’an tor bury, was born in jDO'i.it I’avia, 
where lio wfts instructed iu graimiiar and logic. After the doctli of 
his father, ^ho was a counttellor to the .senate uf that town, lot sjicnt 
suLuc ycaip in the study of rhetoric and civil law at I’tologna, whence 
lie rotui&ed to his native city, aiidco:iiineueed asailvocatc in the quirts 
of law. Thinking this too narrow a sphere, he removed into France, 
and openeHi a school at AvrancheH, which was poou crowded with 
studeats of high rank. In a. journey to Rouen he lia<l the uiisfortiine 
to he robbed and left bound iu a wood, where he was found tier ut‘xt 
morning by 4opSie peafants, who earned him almost <load to the abbey 
uf Rec. llere he was treated with so much touderuc.ss, that when he 
recovered he became u monk iu that abbey (1041 ). At the end of 
three years lie was chosen jnior of Bea Hc)‘e he entered into a long 
and violont controversy with Rerenger, archdeacon of AiigiTs ami 
master of the academy of Tours, on the subject of tho Fin-harisL, 
which at that day made no littlo noise iu tlio church. His fame 
ultimately proL-ured him the favour ef his sovereign, William duke uf 
Normandy, who made him one of his counsellors,, employed him iu 
au imp(»rtant embassy to the pope, oml^ppoiuted him, iu lU(i2, abbot 
of hiH iiewly-erocted inonaMtery of St. Stephen at (.'sen. Here he 
RRtablished a new academy, which became no less famous than thus t 
which he had before set up at Avrauclies pud r»'C. XN'lieii tlie see of 
Canterbury became vacant by the deposition of Stigand, William, who 
I had eilectcil the comjucKt uf England, procured his flection to that sec, 
j August I."!, ln70, and with Rome dilliculty prevailed iqioii him to accept 
; the station. To the church of Canterbury lie proveil a great beuc- 
i factor, by assertiug its right to the primacy of Euglaini, by recovering 
' iiiaiiy of its possessions, and by rebuilding the catliodral. liuriiig a 
■ large portion of the reign of William the Conqueror, Laufranc enjoyed 
:a high degree of favour ; and his firmues.s and prudence .secured the 
, easy uccessiou of William Rufus. During the fliort remaiudor of his 
; life, Laufranc had the chief direction uf affairs, both iu church aud 
state. He died May 28, 108l», in the eigiity -fourth year of his age. 
i Several of our historians who wei'o alino.^t his contemjiorarics speak 
; iu very ndvantageouR terms of the genius and eriulition of Laufranc ; 
I and Roim* of them, who woirc personally acquainted with hi-n, r.*prc* 
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scut Lim an the most learned man of his age. His writings consist 
commentaries on St. Paul’s Ejiistles, sermons, letters, and his thsatise 
on the Eucharist against Berenger. This lust production rendered him 
A prodigious favourite with the literary historians of the Church of 
Rome. His works were collected and edited by Lucas d'Achory, at 
Pai'is, folio, 1G4S. 

LANCBAINE, GERARD, D.D., bom in AVcstinorland about 1(3 OS, 
successively a servitor, scholar, and fellow of Queen's College, 
O.xford, and he held the places of keeper of archives to the university 
aud provost of his college for a good many years before his death, 
^diich happened in 165S. lie was a studious and timid man, who 
contrived to steer through the political storms of his time without 
giving st^ions olTeiice to any party, ife edited Longinus, and pub- 
li<«lied several works of his own, chielly on church questions. Ihit his 
chief usefulness was in his niiprinted collections, which included 
several catalogues of xuauuBcri|its, often referred to ]»y IVarton and 
others, 

Gj:uaI{1} Lanutiaim:, his sou, woa born at Oxford in 1G.‘)G, and after 
having r* Oi ive«l an tdoinontary education, was apprenticed to a book- 
seller in London. An elder brother dying, he was recalled home, and 
entered in .1 (172 a gontleinaii commoner of University College, llo 
betook himself however to idleness and low extravagance, and spent a 
great part of his property ; but after a time he rofornied, and retained 
of hi-> earlier instcs none, but his love for the theatres. lie made a 
very large cnllectiou of old ])1ays, amounting, as he say-s to almost a 
lluiusanil, Jle made use of tliose, iirst, in a republicaliou of .a cata- 
logne of ])lays made by Kirkman, u bookscAlcr, which iip])eared under 
the tith- of ‘Jdoinus Trimnphaiis,' 4to, l»i.S7. This work, spccilily 
sold oil’, was 'niij»roYtMl into ‘ A Now (..'ataloguc of l^iiglisli Plays/ 4t»>, 
Still further additions and amondnieiits produco<l hiff ‘ Account 
of ilio I'higlish Draiiialiek I’oits/ Svo, 1 tJlU (1G99 by Cildon, 1719 i>y 
Giles dacob, for Curl). Tlie criticism eontiiiiied in this work is sliab 
low, |ii*ejiidiecil, .'iiid obsequious. 'I’he author pronouucei^ Sir Robert 
jlowaril to 1 m' an admirable poet, aud prefers ShadwtU's Jihiys to 
Drydeii's. Rut in relating faets and describing editions, ho scnipu- 
loU'^Iy sets down what was boforo him ; ami although the information 
he gives is v(!ry incomplcl.c, his work is the nnmt trustworthy c»f <»iir 
catalogues of the kind, ami has been of very great service. In ilie 
british Mii.seiim is a eopy of it with valuable notes hy (Jldys. lie 
jmldislied also an apjifunlix to a catidogue of graduates. 
I.ANCKLANDK, RGUEKT. [LoNouAMJ.i 

liANtMloHNE, .loIlN, wa«» horn at Kii*kby Stephen, in West- 
morland, in KoU, Jind odm'ated at tin* sehool of Applehy. Reing too 
iiidiLieiit to proceed t».» the uiiiver.-ity, he had njeourso to private 
tuition, took orders, ami in K'lO entered himself as a ten year-iiiaii at 
Glare Hall, GumhridL'e. Having ftdleii in love with a daughter of the 
gentb man in wdw»se family Im Jived, ho oUered her liis hand, ami on 
being refused quittetl his <*niployineiit, and re|>airod to liondoii, wiiero 
he oi)iaim.al a curacy, hc.dped to siqtport himself by his jumi, and soon 
became a. well-known and j»opiilar author. Dr. JInrd aj»poiiitcd him 
assi.-laiii }ireuchcr of l.iiicolij'h Tun Fields; and a short poem, called 
‘Genius and Valour/ written in defence of the Scotch against the 
coarse ;d)U-^e of Ghureliill and others, lu-ucunsd for him, fr«uu the 
University of l^dinhiirgli in .1 7*i*i, the degree ot D.D. la, thts iollow- 
iiig y» ar lie rem'wed his .•■■uil, and was accepted. The living of Rlugflcu 
in Soiiiersctshii'c wa.s piircliased lor him ; but in the fir-st year ol liis 
marriage his liapjiiues.’ was interrupted l.iy the death of his wife in 
childbed. To solace hi.s grief he umlertook, with his brother, the now 
translation of Hlutarch's * Jiives/ jinblisUed in 1771, by which ho is 
best known. In accuracy this has the advantage over Sir XUoiiias 
Nt)rtli‘s old version from tlie hVench of Amy<jt, but it is much inferior 
ill s]iirit and effect. Having luarrie 1 again, he lost hia second wile in 
177G, also in childbed. This double di.'4a]>poiutmeTit is said to have 
led him into intemperate habits, llo <lied in April 1779. 

Lttiighorne wrote talcs, poems (chiefly short), and sermons, which 
did not establish for him much rejmtatum as a divine. Mis prose is 
flowery and sentimental, his verses pleasing mid harmonious but over 
ornamented, Hchhnn rising above jirettiucHS, and often spoiled by 
aflectatiou. Tlioy have a ])lace in Ghalmcrs's * Rritish Poets.’ liis 
* iViein-s* i»ublishiril by his Kr)n iu contain a Life of the author. 

L.-VNGTGFT, IT/i’J'.l!, an English eluonicler who lived at the end 
of the lilth and beginning of the 11th century, was a camm regular 
of the order of St. Auf^tiu ut Rridliugtoii in Voruhire. Ho traiislati^d 
from the Latin into French verse liorl>erL Rosouham’s (or Roseaui’s) \ 
‘ Life of 'I'liomas :i Reeket,' and coiTi]iilod, likewise iu French verse, ! 
a ‘ L'hronicle of England/ znauusorijits of which are preserved iu tin? I 
Cottoni.iu G.ollcctiiui, .Julin.s A.V., in the old Royal Library at the i 
Rritish Alnscum, and among the Arundel maiiu.scripts in the library of ; 
Heralds' i.'oUege. TJie ‘l’hronicle’ begins with the fable of the! 
’I’rojaiis, and comes <lown to the end of the ndgu of Edward I. j 
Laiigtoft i.s believed to have died early in the reign of Edward XL ’ 
Robert de Rruniio gave an English metrical version of l..aiigtoft, ; 
which was edited at Oxford, in 2 vtds. fevo, b}’ Ilearno, in 1720. , 

LANGTON, STEITJEN, Gardimil of St. Chry.-»ogoiiUH, and Arch- ' 
bihhop of Canterbury, W'a.s born in the earlier half of the I2th ' 
century, accor 'ing ti> one aceount in Lincolnshire, according to ; 
another in J)evous>l»iro. After llnishiug hL studio.'* at the Univerbity | 
of Pari^, he t uight with nppl.ni.'ie in that seminary, and gradually* 


rose to tho office of iU chancellor. lie held this rank, nud had also 
obtained soiuo preferment iu the Church of his native country, when 
he visited Rome, about the year I2u6, on the invitation of P.jpo 
Innocout^lll., who iminod lately honoured him with the }iui*pie by the 
title of CaMiual of Su Chrysogonus, and soon after recoriimeudcd 
liim to be eleoted to the archbishopric of (A'uiterhiirv, then considt'red 
as vacant by tho rejection of tlie claims both of Reginald tho sub- 
prior of Christclmroh, whom his brother monks hml iu the first 
instance appointed to succeed the hist archbishop Hubert, anil of 
Jolm de Gray, bishop of Norwich, whom they had afterwards substi- 
tuted m deference to tho commanii.^ of King Lan.;ton wa.s 

elected by a few of the inimkH who were then at Rome, and was eon- 
secrated by Innocent at Viterbo, on the 17th of .Tune 1JU7. .loliiis 
determined resistaiico to thi.H nomination gave rise to tho content 
between him and tho poiititV which had such iiiipiirtant msiilts. 

I Innocknt HI. ; Juhm, King of JOnglund.] The consequence, in ho 
far as J^iuigttm was concerned, was, that he wan kept out of his hi'o 
for ttlHJut six years ; till at last, after the negoeisition concluded by tho 
legate Pandulf, .lohu and tho cardinal mot at Winchester iii Julv 
12U3, and tlie latter was fully aeknowlodgetl uk aivhhisln)p. In the 
close union howovor that now followed between .lohu ami Innucent, 
Laiigtou, finding his own interests and th(»se of tho clergy in general*, 
iu HO far 08 they wore oppo-«od to tlio.-e <if the king, tlisregarded by 
the pope, joine<l the confederacy of tho in.siirgeiit. bartnis, among 
whom the cuiinenee «»f his station and the aHcoiidancy of his talents 
soon acquired him a high iiifliienue, and in whost' coiiiisels Iio tonk a 
proiiiinent part. It was he who, at tho iiioetiiig of the heads of the 
revolt at Loudon on tlu; ^.'ith of AugiiKl Hi HI. suggested tin* deuiaiiii for 
a renewal of the charter of Henry 1. To the cause of the national 
lihertios, which he had thus joined, he ailhcreil without swerving 
throughout the re^t of tho contt^sl ; ii course by wliic.h lie mo creatly 
ufleiidcd the pope, that on lii.s refusal to exeominuiiieati* the opponentK 
of the royal authority, after .bihii's perlidious attempt to ndease hiiii- 
self from his engagements at Riiiniymede, he was in tier Iatti*r part of 
the year 12 In .siispciideil by Innoeeiit from the «*.vercise of his archie- 
pisciipal fuiietioiiH. After this tins iiam>' <if (.'•irdiiial Laiigtoii is little 
mentioned hy the historian.^ ; but. lie coutimieil to preside ovci the 
(-hiircli till his death, 9tliof duly I’J'JS. He vviim il person of coij- 
bidiMNiblo learning, and is the author of various theoli»gieal tracts, 
some of which have been ]>rintctl, and lists of all of which that are 
known are given hy Gave and Tiinnei'. It has liemi slnovii in a note 
to Wartou’s * History of English Poetry* (iMlition of i.sju, ii. p. U q, 
that there is no reason to siipjMKsc L uigtoii to liave lio n the uiithur 
of a drama iu the h'reuch laii/uage, wliicli hud been assigned to hiin 
by M, do la Rin* (in tlie * Andncolugia/ vol. xiv.) on no bctiiT ground.; 
than the iiiiinuMn ipt having liccii found bound up with one nf t.ln' 
curiliiiaVs Kerinons. 

LxVNJi'.UE, NKXTLAS, a ]iaiiit,er, engraver, and musician, w:u* born 
ill LOiiS, and was an Italian by biriti. He was a favourite with 
Gharles 1., who employed him in the purchase of )iii‘t.iii'es. Wiilpolc. 
supposes that he was employed in the piirelniHii of tlie gallery ol tho 
Duke of Mantua, for which (Riarles gave 2n,n(Hl/., .-imi which eom 
prised the ‘Triumph of (Jiesar/ by Mauttgna, now at Jiumptun 
Court. 

iauiiera was a better iniiKieian than a paiiitiO'. He was appointed 
iQ 1G2U Chai’losB Qfaapel-uiu^iter, for wiu'idi he had a .salary of *jnn/. per 
annum'; he was also oloseL-keeper to CliarJo'i. 'rin re i * in lien .inri- 
son's works a masque, which was pcrf'irnied in Hi 17 at the 1 l< in.se of 
Lord Hay for tho entertainment of the Freneli aiiib.'is.sai|or, ami for 
which Luniere both paiiittsl the hccuos and eomp<ised th*' inii.-ic. 
Laiiiere is also said to have sid. to inu.siu the hymn which was written 
by Thomas Pierce for the funeral ilirgo of ('harlcs I., but it wa.; 
probably another person of tlie same naiiii:. 

Laiiiere lived to see the dispersion of tin* coUectioii which lie him- 
self liad been mainly' instrumental in forming, lb.* jnindiascd four 
pictures at the sale of Gbarles's ell', cts for ‘J.’Jn/. ; titht-rs wen: jnir 
chased by his brothers •Jerome and (..'h'liicnu Lanii:rt! appeal's l.i liave 
betui a g^’iieral dealer in jiictiires, and, according t.i Sujdcivon 
(‘Graphicc/ p. Hi), to have In-cu not over-Hcrnpiilon.-i, for that writer 
accuKCH him of pas-^Liig eepie.H a.s origin.d.s : the colour.-, lie i.i a.sserti:d 
to have ob.scured hy soot, and In; cracked the jiiclurcii by rolling them 
up face ipwoi'tl.s. Laiiiere piiichasial many ]iicturi:s for Ghai h s, and 
marked them with a ro.sette or a small ligiire ri:s«-mbliiig six rudiating 
leaves: the mark i-* givi n by Walpide. Walpole gives the ordiii.iry 
statcineut that Lanii-re was huri' d on the -llh of Novcmli.r Hi Jii, 
overlooking rhe suinewhuL glaring iiieon-isteney of having ni.'ide Jiini 
write this music to ('harlc.»’s fuueral ilirge three years after hi-; own 
burial : the date is not a inisprint, becaiiHis Walpole .'idils hi.'i age — 
seveiity-eiglit years. I’he date of Luiiiei'if’s birth (loG*') is correct, 
becau'ie in an engraving dated IGoG lie writes himself at tlje juvenile 
age of hixty-eiglit-— “ il Teta smi giovanih.* di se^isanta-otto arnii.’' Rut., 
as already indicated, the jnubability is that two p> rsoiiM of the same 
name have hceu confouu.leil ; and tUe h* cuiid Lauien.' was pr'diably a 
relat.ive and buecc.‘'Sor of tlie fir.'^t, botli as u pictiire-d« uler and a 
ixiu.siciuii. Popys uotict’s in hi.s ‘ Jdiuy,’ under Uctober 27, HlGo, that 
“am«»ug other things, JiHiiien.' dhl at the lequc-t of Mr. Hill bring 
t\v<* or t:.ree of the tincst prints for iny vvif.; to ^ee that ever I ilhl hl-c 
i*j all my life and he further irientioii.s aevoral times in tluit.'iml tie: 
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followiog year Laniere having taken part in hia musical parties. Now 
an the Laniere who forma the aubject of this notice would have been 
then tiinety-eiglit yeara old he could hardly be the person referred ta 
Lord Hraybro«)kc,‘in a note t(» Pepya (under the above date), aaya that 
** the lettera patc^iit under which the Society of Musiciana were incor- 
poratt d at the lieatoratiun, incntiona Nicolas Laniere as first marahab 
and four othera of hia natrie as wardera or osaiatanta of the corapany,*' 
and this was moat likely th« Nicolas Laniere who composed the notea 
to I'iercc'a hymn. Vaudyck painted Laniere's portrait during liis first 
viait to Kiigland, and it was thia picture which induced Cliarles 1. to 
request Sir Keiicdm Ifighy to invite Vandyck hack again after his 
depatture. There is a portrait of Laniere by himaolf in the Muaic 
School at Oxford, with jialettc and bruahea in hia haiida, and some 
xniiHic-notcB on a piece of pafier. 

♦LANKKSTKH, KOWIN, M.T)., dietingn idled aa a writer and 
lecturer, chiefly on aubjeota of natural acicnce. was born at Milton, 
near Woodbridge, Suflulk, in 1814. He was educated at Wood bridge, 
waa apprenticed there to a aurgeon, and afterwarila atudierl at Hiii- 
veraity Ctillege, Loridtui, from 1 s:h to 1837, having the advantage of 
pursuing botany under JTofeaaor Lindley, and cornpamtive anati^my 
under Profeancir Hraut. Having become a in eiii tier of the OolU^ge of 
Surgeona and of the Apothecaries' Society, he viaited the Continent, 
and graduat(‘d at IJcidtdherg. In .1^41 he waa chosen a Licentiate of 
the College (»f I'hyaiciaiiH. Jicfore this period Dr. I.aukcater waa 
known aa a writer on nidtjeelK of iiiediciue and natural hiatory ; and 
lie hna aince coutributed tiiany valiiiihle pa]iors to various aci^'iitific 
joiiruida. He was a wiiter on botanical anbjecta in * 'J’hc iVimy 
Cyclopredia ; ' and by liini, aa editor of the Division of Natural Hiatory 
of 'The l^ngliah ('yclopCMlia,’ the varions artichaof ‘'I'he Penny Cyclo- 
jiccdiii* were brought into a more systematic shape, and the most 
recriit inforinatioii coininiinicated in ven-y large iidditiciiia to the 
original work. Dr. LankestiT ia a l•'elJllW of the Jloyal Society and of 
the J iiijijocaii Society, Secretary to the Uuy Society, and Professor of 
Naliiral Hiaiijry at New l-ollege, TjoikIoii. 

LAN NKS, .IKAN, Duke of Mcnitehello .and Maralial of France, wan 
born at lieutonre in Quienne, on the Jltli of April iTdik He waw b(»rii 
of liunilile parents, and waa at first broiiglit up to the trade of a 
dyer, which he (piitt-'d in J7l*- to join u battalion of volunteers raised 
in the department of (iors, of which lie soon liecatne serjeaiit-iimjor. 
His tirat cani])aigii w'as with the army employed on the frontiers of 
till* Pyrenees, whens his r<'soliito character and soldier-like deport- 
inriit ifhtained him a groat ascendancy over his coinradi-a, FI is mili 
lary tal«utH were soeu discovert d and appreciated, and hy tlie 
suliragcfi of the army lie n»se ho rapi<Uy in command, tliat nt tin? chist? 
of the year 171I8 he had attained the rank of 'ehef dtt brigjide,* wddcli 
iitiurly correaponda to that of iiinjor among the Kiiclish troops. After 
the political crisis c»f the htli Theriuidor (.Inly t27th) 171*1, he partook 
ill the diagrnce of the (haierala lloiiapiirte and Mnssoiia on aecouiit of 
their eoiitieciion with the yuiiuger Uoiiespierre ; he then retired to 
Paris, where he formed an aequaiiitaiiee with those two distinguiRhed 
coiumaiidera, whoso future ghirJes he was destined to share. JliR calm 
and daring chariict r (Bjicciiilly nttraclcd the iiolico of Loiiu parti*, 
who eiiiployfd liini in th«‘ nfiair of the , Sections | Piona I’AKTi ], and 
lie aftorwanis with him joiucil the army of Italy. After the victories 
of Moiitcnotte and Millesimo. April 2(iih JTfifi, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, J.HUiies was made colonel of the thirty-second 
detiii-brigade. Among his many daring exploits iu thia cilobratcd 
ciiiupaigii, at the crossing of the river Po he waa the first with u few 
greiiudiera to arrive at the opfiosite bank ; and likewise, ou the bridge 
of Lodi, be was foreiuuat iu eflcetiiig the perilous ])aBsage. In 1797 
be became general of brigade, in whieli ciipac?ity he served with dia- 
iinctitiu till lht» aigning of the treaty of ('ani]>o Foniiio. He after- 
wards funned part of tin* eKpcditiou to Fgypt, where he rose to the 
rank of a geueial of flivisioii, and maintained his high reputation. 
He greatly contributed to the victory gained by the Fieucli at 
Ahuukir, and was dangerously wounded at the siege of Acre. 

AVheii iioiiaparto determined upon leaving Fgypt, Ijniiiies was one 
of the generals ch«)Hcn to accompany him to France [Ho.naj'ahtk ; ■ 
KLi:in:u], where he niulered him material as.^istancf iu the rev«ilu- j 
lion of the J8th ilriitnaire (November 9th) 17!*9. and as a ivconipense 
fur his sirvicea on that oecu^ioti he wna named commander cd the 
Duiisiihir guaitl. lie was afterwards employed in the south of Fniiii*e, 
at the head of the ninth and tenth military divisitms, to aupjiress the 
insurgent tiacobiiip. From thence ho was recalled by the First 
UoiiHiil, in the year ISdO, to join the expedition to Italy, and he 
shared the dangers and labour which the French army underwent iu 
croBsiiig the Great St. iicrnard. In thia jiassage Laiines commanded 
the advanced gimnl, and on the 17th of May he arrived at Chutillon, 
where he attacked and defeated a corps of fiOuO Auatriana. Du the 
12th of •Tune was fought the important battle of Montebello, in which 
the Austrians were signally defeated, and fiUOO ]irirtoiierR and aix 
pieces of cannon were taken. The iiiipiession made on the mind of 
Napoleon of liaiinea' skill and courage on this occasion was so great, 
that, some years aflerwiirilH, Montebello was the title chosen fur the 
dukfduiu iu which he was raised. Afier the laittlo of Marengo, in 
which he liki'wise greatly distinguished himself, lu? received a sabre 
of huijtiur, and was selected to pivseiil to the goverutiieut at Paris the 
etaiiduids that hud been taken from the Auetriaus. 


In 1801 he waa sent to Lisbon by the First Consul in the capacity 
of minister-plenipotentiary of France; and his deternuiied bearing 
obtained from the feeble government of Purtagal every incaHure 
which Napoleon 1. at that time required. Several characteristic traits 
of General Lannoa' behaviour at the court of liiabon are to be found 
in the interesting Memoirs of the DuchesB of Ahrantea (Madame 
Junot), whcMe husband was sent to auperaede bini ua ambaasadur. 
On his return from Portugal in 1 804, Napoleon, who was now emperor, 
created him Marshal of the Empire, and aftenvurda Duke of Montebello. 
In the Austrian cnni[>aign of 180o Laimca waa appointed to the chief 
command of the left wang of the French army, and wan jiresent ut 
the batth? of Wertingen, and at the taking of Hraunau (October 29th 
lS0r>). In tbo decisive battle of Austerlitz, December 2inl ISO.^, 
where he manifeated his usual courage and gave ftroof of iucreiised 
skill and judgment, he had two of hia aides-de-camp killed by hi.s 
aide. 

In the Prussian campaign of ISOfiaiid 1807 he ^lerftirmod many 
brilliant achievements ; at the siege of Danxig he rcmlcrcd, togt tlier 
with Oudinot, material as.siatauci} to Marshal Lefubvre, who coai- 
nmiided the besieging army, and lie narrowly cacapt d death iit tlui 
battle of Jena, [ June 1^07, a few moiJtl].s sulmts 
quent to the battle of FN laii, an iinsiiucewsful alteiiipl Wiis mad - by 
Lannes upon the intrenched camp of I lei 1 berg, and it occa^ioiird a 
KeriouB dispute between him and tlie Grand l>ukeof lierg 
which gave ripo to an incident abowing the fre -dom with wbieli be 
WHH ncciiHtoiued to adiire.><s Napoleon, wlioui, cm this occasion, he 
openly accuHtid of maiiift:stiug au undue partiality to bis In oTlKr-iu' 
law. Tlif^ Fceiie of bilter alr.er«;uti(m between the tmiperoi' and bis 
lieutenant ia describeil with dramatic effect by the Jmcbi-.-'S of 
Abrantos PMdm.,'ix. 3(19-72). Jn 18ns L;mxies nceonipaiiied Napolcmi 
iu the Peninsular cainpaigii, .and bad th^^ c.‘oiiimaLid of tlici third t:iirj»s 
of the army. In croRsing the mountains iie.ar Mou Dragm lu» inet. 
with an accident which might have piovcd fatal but for the skill ol 
that eminent surgeon Jlaron Lrirrey. In the battle of Tiidcia 
(November 23rd, T .sn^), at whicdi lianiies was pre.^i-nt, tbo S|)aiiiai‘il.- 
uiuler ('astanoB were- completely defcatrd, and s ven stniidaniH, tliiriy 
)»!ticeH of cannon, and iijiwaids of three, tbonsainl (irboiiers (V-il into 
the hands of tliti Fnaicli. Lauin:s w’as afterwards apjMiinted to the 
chief command of the army besi«*gin'' Sarago-sa, mid it wi.s tlu*re 
eHpecialiy that tlio iiiflnonce of his military t dents was felt and aj>pre* 
cialed. For fifty days witiioiit iuttu'nii- .* inii the i-’rencli army hud 
fniillessly fought and laboiire<l ; he found the sidiliers siiflbring Innn 
privations of every kind and deeply di-pirited. On the 21st of 
Fehruary 1899, the city was entered by a general a-s.aull. and froin 
twelve to fifteen thousand of its courageous deltMidoi-ri, wlio Mir.s 
reduced to tli«‘ lowest Bt:»tc of weakiiesis by the Huifeiings and priva- 
tion.^ they had ciiilui'ed, laid ilowii tlieir arin.s. Alter the Jail ol 
tiiarngoHr'a, LatiuoB rcturncfl to Fi'aiice, with t!>c intt'iiiion of spending 
sonic time upon his estate in the neiglibouriiood of Paris, hut after a 
few weeks the si* con 1 war with Austiiii brokt^ out, ami he wus again 
called to Hliurc the fortune f»f his master on the JieM of battle. 

In this canifiaigii he had the cuuiiiiaud of the. reeond corps of 
Napoleon's iiriiiy, composed of fifty ihoii.saiid lueu. At tin* battle uf 
Fckiiiulil, A]>ril 22iid, 1809 , his Kci‘vice.-j proved nf the greatest value. 
It was the intention of the French «*mpHror to cut off the <romniuiji- 
catioiis of the AuHtriaiis with the Tai‘r and the Juii, auil, by throwing 
tlicui back ujMUi Holiemia, to prevent tln'iii IVoni defending Viennsi. 
For this pnrjioRii he cumuiencod tlie nlLack by advancing the right 
wing of his army under Lauucs, together with part of JJavoust's 
corpB, to attack the AiiKtrian left, 'rhia inovcnunt, A\hii.'h Joannes 
most skilfully conducted, waa piTfectly successful, and the enemy 
was driven back in confusion. Jlis bravery aho displayed itself in 
Biibscqucxit parts of this important battle, and ho contributcil gi eatly 
to the final issuo, which was favourable to the FrcncJi. I'iie day 
after this ciigagi'iiicut, in the assault cm llatisboii, l.anues, who con- 
ducted the operulious, pi'rceiving a large liuioe which was situated 
against the laimjiarts uf the town, (raiiscd several gun-s to play against 
it, and a bi'cach was formed by whicli acccKs lulglit be gaineil to the 
suniiiiit. A l:?avy fire liowcvtr was kept up frum tlie ramparts, 
ivhieh rendered the crossing of the glacis exlrtuntdy Jja;!::ii'duUN to tlie 
bc.«icgers, and for some time no soldier could be i'ouuil sulficieutiy 
bold to face the daiigei'. The mursfLal nt length, iui patient at the 
ilelay, seized a sealing-ladder, and liiisitciied ibrward through tlm 
I ihickcat pan of the shower of the enemy's balls. Jlo was install tly 
followed by liis men, whom the gallant spectacle of their leader's 
coui'Hge had aiiiinati-d, and, by this daring and decisive measure, tho 
breach was quickly passed, and the town was gained. 

The last but not least noble exploits of tlii-s distinguished general 
were the defence of the village of Irlssliug, iu the sanguiuary battle 
which has been named from it, ami the grand attack ou the Austrian 
centre, which, though uuauccessful in its rtrsulbs, was comlucted by 
Laniies with great skill and courage. When the French had been 
compelled to retire to the island of Lobau, their wearied bauds were 
I attacked by fresh troops, which the Arcliduke C'harlea brought up iu 
I constant siiccesduu iu order to dLlodgc them fi'uiii their position. 

I LaiiXivs, with the intention of rochtiug this attack, porsicJ tlio.-e of 
his s<ildiers ou whom ho could place most relianeo in the rear of the 
j columns, and supporting them with the troops which the emperor 
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ha«l fwnt to hw aflaisttance, seconded by Maasona, ho checked tlie * 
ndvancinf:^ numViers of tho Austrians. The French had reserved their I 
fire till thtt enemy had apjiroadied within a few yards of them, and i 
then commenced a most deadly etru^i^le. At that cntical moment 1 
Lannes had dii^mounted fi*om his hor^^e, that ho might be leae exposed 
to the sweeping fire of iht? AuHtriati artillery, wlioii he waa struck by 

a cannon-ball, which carried away the \rhole of his right leg aii<l the ^ ■ - - - f' 

foot and ankle of the left. Napoleon vvaa di feting the poaition of ciatod with iu thir'le^iug" 

^nmv. ]»attcnos, when he beheld the almost lifeleM body of lim hemic example, as tho Abolition of Slavery, which he advooiteri as earJv as 
uiai-slial borne oil from the battle, Kven in tlio critical circumstances 1807, and subsequently hv spocilic motions in 1814 aud 18*M It luav 
ju which his army was tlieii ]»lRce»l, and though the fate of his bo 8:ifely saiil that in both iiousos of the Legislaturo no question 
empire was depending on tin* issue, Napoleon turned aside to address was ever discussed involving tho abolition of slavery and the slave 
a few words to the gontTid whom of all his olhc. rs he most, trusted, trade, which has not received the support of his iulvooiicv. Ho 
On no other occasion it is said was Napoleon sojii to evince siieh deep was also friun the very first a warm and energetic advocate of the 
einoMoii. For nine days Laimes lingered in the nuwt ngonisiug abolition of the penal laws against the Uuiuaii Catholics, and of tho 
Bufleriugs, during which he wa.s coiistaiitiy visited hy tho emperor, granting civil and religious eiuancipatioii lu that body, l-’.ver stcatly 
niid oil the 31st of May isoO, he exiMr-;«l. and earnest in this cause, some of laird laiimdowiiu s hist Kpcccho.s 

Lamies, unlike iinuiy of Napoleoirs gcueral.'i. had a^'quirotl a con- wore madi! on its behalf. It was on this question tluu Loni Uivnvide 
Ht.antly increasing milil.ary reiuitatiDij. In the fiist part of his ctiivcr and his admiiiistraliou were compelled to retire from olUce in lst)7. 
fvuirago prtdondnatrd over jiidgmiciit; but exporienee was «lai!y pro- 'riie IMigiouH 'Jest Hill introiluced by l.ord Howick proved n fa tii 
diu-ing ill bi.s mind a inon; jii.st rqnilihrium between those two blow to J^ord Gicnvillc uud his friends ; and it also re.sulti-d in the Io.-h 
(| u:i!itii!S so esscidial to a eoiniiiarnier. “1 found him a tlwaidV* said of Lord Henry IVtty a seat for the I'liiverriity of Cam bridge ; lor at 
the cnij>. r.u- to Las Cases, and f lost I dm a giant.” Ami in aiioilnr j the next general ideciion he was left at the bottom of tin* poll; s.» 
coiiver ration with this fiiithfiil eonijianion of his exile, he remarked of ; strong were tho fe«dinjs i>f tliat coiistitiieiicy against, tho removal uf 
this iiiar.dial that ‘-he had greit experience in war. h.i\ iiig been in ‘ pi-iial nwtrictioiis from tlur Komiiii Cat holies. The subsequent political 
lifty-four battles aud lliit*.* hmidivil rombat-;. He was c*iol in the ■ career of Lord Laiisdowne is i.ientiiied with that of the Whig party, 
midst of lire; ]ios,es.-’ed of a cle;.i ]ieiietrating i*\e, r.-suly to take I over whose prcigre.ss he li:n al way .s exercised a moderating in Uiience. 

jidvaidaro i.f any ojiportnriily whiidi might present itself. Violent j In 1 8‘JU he anticipated the enlightened ineasiires of a more recent i lay 

and h.'i^ty in ]ii-« ten: per, even in my prtf.*^eiice, w.is iiowever | hy a tiiolioii in favour of the principle uf frcir traile both at home and 
ar-U‘iitly altaeheil t»» me." Lannes had married Madeinrds llo Louise I abroad. In iM^'J \vc liud him engaged in bringing for anird a motion 
lie < Mn'lieniiec, a yoijii!,^ woniiiri of ' re.at hcjiiify and ])i'epo.sse.ssiiig fi>r an impiiry into the Hiiih-Tiiig condition of Ireland atnl its eiiiisc'< : 
manners. When f-he In csutie a widnw, N.ipoleon evtJiciHl by the most and in 18*21 he strongly urged upon the ministry of Jjiinl Jdverpoid 
as«idnons atb'iition to her 1 lie high r«‘j-)»eot iio h«iri* for the in*'iiiory 1 t.|nj iief;e.ssit 3 ' of ackimwledgiiig tiie indepeiiilema? of thi* Jlni/alian 

III' her iVn' tinmii.-h 'd hurdiiin'I. Mie was afterwards apjiointcd a lady ! Ucpuldics. After (dglite.eii yi ars exchisinti froiii a share of the? admiiiis 

of lioniMi!' to the 1-'.i:ipress iMari.'i feodsa. | traiion, Lord Laii-downe agiiin took ollice in IS'.'iS as Secretary of 

LA XSl inW N L, H l‘L\ ii i’i'.'rTV’ FlI'Z-M A Tiiilili MAIL i Stat* lor ih*‘ llon.o J )e;iartim'nt nuiler (je >rgc (\inniiig, and ho als.i 

ijl-IS <d'\ \< tho si'conil, hilt only surviving aon of tim lirst . held the s< als of tin* I'oreign Utllce under tin? sliort-livud administr.L- 

.Marqni.s, better known ha the Far] of Shelburne, and was horn July 2, tioii of hi; HnecesKor, ViHcount (ioiierieli. now Karl of Jtipoii. In this 
17'^0. Lor'l il<N*iry I'ttfy wa^- sent to West min.ster fScIiooI : lheiie«* li ' position ho laid scarcely timo to developo hi.-' rapacity in the wi'Ii* 
w.'M rr'r:.'ovi d ahonl the ;\ear 1 to Kdiiibur..h. where he was placed nmge of foreign polititts; hut tho impresnion wiiich Jn* left on ilie 
under t lie eare and inition of I )ii;r.'dd St- wart, in whose so: dety hie public mind wan Vriy favoiiraltlc to his adiiiinistiMtive abilities. S>iine 
ynuthfid mind hueamf mev(» ih ejdy iiiihned than ever with liberal of luu he.st Bpt-eches however during this jieriod toneliud not on foreign 
and f-iiii'.’htem-d y1«'Ws on lii.-torv, ])o1itic.-;. and philo-^opliy. Hero ht» alhiir.s, but. on the qui-stion uf Uiiiiian Ualhohc eimincipatioii, in the 
fitrenidht lied hi.4 love not nnn ely of eons' it ntional goviTiiment and tiii.-d settUmicnt of which measure he look a leading part. After 
freedom, hnt. of moilern lit- ratnre a.iid seieiitilic puiv-^nits a la^te remaining in tho ranks of the oppositj<iii from LS2ti to 1831, dining 
\NideIi has a ided hrdi'-' to his sindal and private life, and ha> reinlemt the. adiiiiiiistiaiioii of the Dnkt* uf Wellington, lau'd LanHilowne ug.iiii 
Ids lioine for iieni ly !i:ilf a century the resiu’t and the home of tlie h- st took otlici* iiinier i'’.arl tilrey in tin* latter year, when lie. heeauie 
litef ary .‘-in-i.-i y of t he .a ‘If. J ii the So onl ilive S.)<;i« ty of tin* Northern IVesident of the •'oiiiicil, u po t in wliiidi ins high ch!ii>i'‘f.er and 
AIeiro|»o!is, in which iFrouchain, Horner, Jell rey, Sidney Smith, ainl extended expeneiiee rcinlered hi.-^ aH-^iM.iincc ]>ee.idiaiiy valuable to hi-t 
other lib ra! politiciaiu; of that day iir;*. hharju'ie-l linfir oratorical ]>aity. H.iving takifii an active share in the ]Kis-liig of the Rcloriu Act, 
wciipum-. I.oi'il Henry l’et*y :ils:o praci iscd his .skill in lii hate : and In* the jirinciple of which he hud advocated during the whole course of 
is said to have bi'tni rtam]>ed. IVoiii that t'lirly time, among his euntein- his politieal life, he eontinued to tioM tint name post mnler the iidiii.-iLry 
])orariiM. with tin- pr<'mi.-e of becoming an aide Kiate.siuan and of Lord .Meihoiiriie down to the retinniii-iit of tliat noldeiiiaii from 
]iarli:iijn*ntary leader. li.ivin:r fiidsiied Ids eonr.'e of studies at Kdiii- j oflicu in LSIL Ihi the aicce.sMon of Sir Koiti'it I'eel in liiat ye.ir, J.ord 
burgh, hi* r< mo\ eil I •) d'riidty < 'ollege, ('auihrid-j'c, wii< re lie griiiinated ; Laiisdowiie became the jecogiiiied ii'ader of the ojijioaitioji in t.iie 
M.A. in l■'*■ilL II avin-.r travelled for a few months upon the t ’ciiitineiit ! Hoii.se of iiords,aniJ in this po.-'Jiion liiii dignity and coiirr.esy (roneiliated 
ill company with .Moohi'Uir J^npont. he firepared to enter upon piiblii* ! tin : respect and esteem oven of hi.-i opponents, in LS-Jb he reauiued 
life, and shortly afier attair.ing bin m.'ijoiity lie wa-i riftnriied to Parlia- | his olliee and his functions as leader of the lloiiHe of LiuiIh. under the 
xnent hv tin* inflneuce of hi- father a.s incnih.'r for the, borough of j admin istruliun of J«onl ■lohii Itu.-^.'^idl. Hi: rerigned oiliife logelher 
in Wilti-ihire. 1ii i:ie Hon-o of Commons some liuic idapseil j with that jiohleinaii in accompanying ins resignation with a 

before he attenqited to dihtinyui.sh hiin.solf as a dehati*r. In 1804 j speech of touching dignity, which will long he i'emeijiht-ie,d as the 
however he made his firrt- parliamentary speeeh upon an Iri.-h quehUuti. i appropriate farewell of on** who had become the Nestor of the |ip»»er 
The Tory party hcai.led by .Mr. I'itt were in power at. the time, ami j J-fouse. Having rumaiiied in opjioHilion through tin: hrii f admiiijHtra- 

uiider IhV oper.'itioii of tho I'ank Uestriction Act the Jri'h people were ' lion of tlie Karl of lieriiy, he. deeiined to a.N.-aime tin: reiiiH of •illiee nii 

threati'Ued witli a sirri. 10.-1 eal;triiiby in eon.-i'ipieiice of the excessive ■ Lonl i >*'rhy*s retirement in Deoenibi-r Jo.'/J, llmogJi ivqu'-il.fd by Jier 
isiim of p i|i< r-iin>iiHy by the private banks </f the eouiitry. Lord Henry Majesty to take thfin ; :ind has been conLejjt.<-ii to Jj'dd iiinle.r tin* 

Fettv’s ^pf‘et■|| iijj tliis occa.- inn, delivered in oppi^.-ition to the views Karl of Aberdeen ami Lord I'aliijer.ston a S'cat in tli- cahiocL without 

of the ministry, was rcMiiarkalde for tin: cleirm-Bs and souinlnej?rt of the olliec. 

views which lie ex prcKseil ii]>on the general ecoiioiniu bi-aring.s of the Lor*! T/aiisdowiie marrii-d In 1 .Sn^ a d.iiigliLer of the wtiroiid r.arl of 
cnri’ency question, and the HI>eaker micoiisciously oil'ered a tribute of llche^tt^r, by whom he lia.s an only tnirviviiig son, L nd ^Ihelhnruc. 
respect to the tnemory of 1 is atic* .stor Sir William JM.ty, who Inis ^ Under Secretary of »Siati* for ^''»l■e.ign Alliiir-, who ha-s been ri.-ceiitly 
been justly sty lefi the * father' of tli** science of political i!C!tuiomy in auininoiicd to the Jlmise ol Lords in his iather's barony as Jjord 
this country. In Hio f-illo wing year Lord Henry Petty confirmed hi.s ■ Wycombe. 

reputation us a parli-'Uiientary debati r by his .-peech on the ca-o i>f ■ LAN'J’lKIl, I'/riKNN K-FiiANr* )IS JdO, wa^ born at Maiwilie, 
Lori Melville. 1 n defeivjjce to the claims of p-irty iiud private friend- • .September 1, 3 73J. Altboiigh pa.SH.ionalely attached to literature, 
ship, Mr. Thu drfei ded his cclleaguo wiili great oarnestneKs from the ; Laiitier dhl not appi-ar m an author till 177-S, wliui his conieily of 
charge of oflicial corruption, and be was an.swer( d with T>roportioiiatts ; the * J/lmjiatii-nt ' was pei. formed after liaving bi‘cii retained in maim- 
aeverity hy Lord Henry J’etU*, whose hooeBt ami generous nature script for threi: years. XotwithstaDding tlie very :-:inislcr ]irt:dictiuiiH 
instinctively shrank fr<»m even tiie HiispioioJ I of ]>olitieal dlshoneHty or of huiuc of bis iVieijiL, the piee.o hud u d(ci‘lc-l hih'ci-h.s ; and ihm 
private pecnl.at.ion. 'J’he Prime Minister ..ii-d within 1 he year, and the eucouragi'd, Laiilier i-ublishetl bis ‘ 'J’ale.-*,' in profio and ver.se, which 
Tory party being broken up l»y theii* Jei;der*.s di-ath, the Whigs came latter I. a H.arpe priiiiouiii;eil to be inferior only t'l tlio^e ol Voitajro 
into otfiee undcu* Unuiville ami Fox, who nojiiiiiutcd Ijoid lieury Petty and Lfifijot;tiije. He wits adiijitti-d into tin* Acadeiny of M.-tj’seillo in 
Chancellor of the Kx'.:hequcr in the place of whom lie al.'*o sue- and began collecting iij;it*.'riaU for bis Cflebratcil * Voyagi-s 

ceeded in the represcii’alioji of the l.-uivcr-siry of ('anihridgc. He now d'Aiitenur/ the idta of w'hicJi Inul. htii 11 suggested to him by a visit 
became a frequent K]ieaker, more especially on subjects connected witli to Ht^rculunoum. Tho aucco.-s of tliia work, cmiipused amid thustorm.s 
finance; aud had hi.s party remained in oili'.-c, he would jirobably have ' of the revolution, wua almost unprecedented. Some critics would fain 
attained reputation as a minister. Hut the duration of Lord Urenville'K have ]jer.suaded tlio public that thi.s delightful priKluctiun was merely 
ministry was scarcely auilicieut to test Lord licniy Petty’s abilities as j a feeble imitation of HarthiSleiny’B * Anacharsis/ although Lantior Lad 


a financier; it was long enough however to satisfy the public that he 
was a stiitosmnu of no onlinary promise, and that Lo might fairly look 
forward hereafter to the filling of a higher position in ilia ndmiuistra- 
tion of the country. Thi.s promise, it is true, ha.s not been realiseil to 
the letttu* ; but on lonkiiig back over the history of the last half 
century, we find the name of the Marquis of Lansdowne — (for so wo 
must now Stvlu Inm stB bn aiinn#tak.lA. 1 4a ftl.A 1 UJllki ........ 
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piirpocicly abstained from reading the latter work until he had com- 
]}letecl his own. In fact, although resembliDg each other in their 
general th** two works are very clisBimilar in oharaedwr and style, 

and in their reHpoctivo incritB. One proof of its popularity is, that 
^Aiitrnor* has been translated into German, Italian, SpaniBb, Portu- 
guepe. IbiKsiaii, and modern Greek, Ho afterwards produced two 
other fictitiuuH iiarnitivcs of travels, ‘Lob Voyageura en Sui>«Bo,' and 
* |j(‘ Vri^'nge <‘n Kspagiie/ botli of whi(di ]>or-st>ss considerable interest; 
also hin"' (Jorrc*spottd'>nce de Cezarino d’Arly,* a work captivating fur 
thf gniur>H of its tene and style, and almost a literary prodigy when 
coiisirlered ns ilie production of an octogenarian. lOveu nincty^oiie 
ycfurs had not extingiiislieil Lin literary ardour, for at that very advanced 
age he coiijpoHO<l a poctiii in eight cantos, entitles] ‘ (jlcoilro}' JtiideJ, ou 
le 'rixmluidour.* He died at MitrscLlle, where ho had resided for the 
last twolve years, January *J1, ItstSO, at the age of ninety -two. 

* LANYON, ('HAULKS, civil engineer and architect, was bom 
January C, 1 8115, at KaHtboiirno. Siipsex. He was articled to Mr. Jacob 
Owen (lormorly of Portsniuuth), nreliitect and engineer to the bo.ird 
of Public Works, Hulilin, one of whoso daugliiers lie afterwards 
inarriecl. Shortly after the exjiiratioii of iiis apprenticeship in the 
year l8X:j lie became a candidate for one of the coiiiity-survoyorsliips 
under the then new Gisiid .lui-y Act, and having taken one of the first 
])liiceH at the c?xamiii:itif«Ti, was appointed to the comity of Kihlare. 
In the year I In- accepted the surveyorship of the county of Antrim, 
which presented a much more extensive field for the <txercise of his 
priifcssioij. 

'I'liis iippointnieut he at ])reHent holds. Since, his coimection witli 
this coiiiiiy he has laid out iipw'urds of 300 mih-s of new road, ami 
im]>roved the leading linos of cnmmunieatioii botwtren all the towns 
in the county. The most romarkalilo of the new ro:i<ls earrii d on 
niidi r liis Hiipi-rintendeiice is that known ua the Antrim coast-road, 
C'xtcMiding fiom (/arrickfergiis to thc< Giants' C’unsowny and Portrush, 
a cliMtiuice of about Hoventy miles, passing through the towns of Larne, 
(ileiiarm, (hishendall, Ilallyc'astlc, and Ihisliniills. This road (nearly 
tlie whole of which was laid out and excciitod by Mi*. Laiiyon) is 
ninch fi*eqnenti*d liy tourists on aecoiuit of the great beauty «if its 
Kcenery. Mr. Lai 13*011 uc.l.cd as eiigimu r in chief to the llelfiisL, Car- 
lickfcrgus, ami Pidlymciiii railwaj', opened in 1847 ; also to the 
Ttiillviiiinia, Coh raiiic, and Portrush railway*, <ipeiicd in 1S55; and to 
the (kaikstown extension railway, openeil in the jiresent year. 

As nil archib ct Mr. Laiiy oil's practice has been very (‘xtciisive. 
Among the ])riiu'ipal ]>ubli<‘ buildings which he designed and supor- 
inlciitlcd are the following: — the new county courts at Hclfast; 
the I'tnirilj’ j iil, dcsigm d to accominodatc ujiwurds of *100 prisoners 
- the lirst. prison built on the separate system in Trehiiid ; the t^ucoii's 
College, lielfast ; the Ulster Institution fur the ediieatioii of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind ; and the public otiicns at Lelfa^t, oompriHiiig 
under one iMof the custom-house, post-olVictr, inluiid reveiiiit!, siattips, 
local iiiariiut, iVe, He has also built upwards of tvveidy churches in 
the diocese of Down and (Junior, and iinuiy importiiiit private resi- 
dences in nfvcrnl of Iho midlainl and northern counties (»f Ireland. 
The eiimpaiiile ri'eeteil at Trinity College, Diihliii, is also one of his 
works. 

LAN/J, I.UIGT. an eminent niuderu Italian an-hicologist and 
wuiter lui art, was born in the ]\larca (I’AiicoiiH, ou the l lth of June 
I Toil. After receiving an excellent erlucatioji at homo, bo ciitoreiJ the 
( I'iler of the •lesiiits at the age of scvi'iitccii, and as soon as he had 
Oomph tell his own stiidieR, which were directed chitlly to classical 
literature, distinguished himself as a zealous and able instructor of 
3*oiitli. Aillieting as the event was to him at the time, and it occa- 
siomd him a serious illness, the suppr« ssioii of the onicr may he 
considered to have been a most fortunate one for Lan/i's reputation, 
since it threw him into a literary ejireer wliieti he would else prohald^’ 
not liiive entered. The lir.^t step towards it w.-ts his being apjioiiitc-d 
antii|iiiiry. or keeper of tlie cabinet of iiu'dals, at Kloreuec, by tho 
grand-dnke Peter jA'opolcl, Ai»ril I7tb 177ft. One of his lirst literary 
prodiietioiis was Ids ‘ Descrizioiie della Galleria,’ whieli, greatly su]ierior 
to tho generality of ]iroihiclions of tho same clasB. allorded proof of 
critical auiinieu and erudition, this siicceeiled his dissoi'iatiou ou I 
the sculpture of tho ancients, entitled ‘ Notizio Preliniiuari,’ Ac., 
17M*, and the celebrated ‘Saggio di Lingua Etrusca,' a work of oxtm- 
oi'dinary stiuly and rcFcareh, which throws considerable light 011a 
very oh.-eure ami diltir.ult branch of avchceologj’. Yet iiotwiilistuiidiiig ! 
its iiitrinsie value it was from its nature calculated to intore.st oul^* a 
puinll portiiui even t>f the learned worhb and has therefore contributed 
less tuwnrd.s its author's fmm^ with tlie European public than his 
‘Moiia Pittoriea.* 'rids latter work, tho first poriiuu of wbieii 
appearid in 17S>-, and to undertake which be hail been excited by 
Tirabosclii, the historinii of Italian literature, was the first attempt 
to give a ecinpreheiisivo and eoiitinnoiis history of Italian painting 
niTaiigecl aecordiiig to schools niul epochs, and written in a tone of 
ini]>iiriiiil crii ieisiii ; whereas prior to its ap}iearaiice the numerous 
particular liistnries and artistical biographies presented little better 
than a confused innss of materials, and conllictiug prejudices and 
opinions. Lauzi's object was to charaeterioe all the various schools, 
and the. chief innstors in each, and also the changes in regard to style ' 
and laste which each had uiiilcigouc; while the utility of tho work as 
ft book of reference is greatly increased by three rxcellcut indexes. 


The work was received with general favour abroad as well as in Italy, 
and seveml editions wero called for during tho author's life. Each 
of these he carefully revised; the last which be superintended was 
published shortly before his death nt Hassano, I S09, and was a much 
fuller as well as more correct work than the early editions. Hardly 
had its author completed the jmblication of tho * Storia Pittoricii,’ 
when the liattle of JlaHsano, Septcrriber 8th 179(5, drove him from 
that city, and compelled him to seek an asylum in Treviso, and after- 
wards iu Udine, whjirc hts remained till the latter part of 1801, when 
he returned to Florence, having b(?en restored to liis former a])poiiit- 
ri lent in the museum. Here he wrote his three dissortatious on the 
Ro-called Etruscan vases, and made a collection of lapidary iuscrip- 
tions, hut suffering from repeated apoplectic attacks and the iiifinnities 
of agci, it was not iiulil earnestly pressed by Cardinal Zondadarj, 
archbishop of Sienna, that he ]n*cvailed upon hiinself to puhlinli the 
latter, adding to them his own Latin ]ioom8, which are remarkable fm* 
their fiuriiy and graces of style. In addition to the above, and one or 
two minor jiroductions, Lanzi published a translation of Hesiod in 
terza rima, first undertaken by him in his youth, and carefully 
correctf'd and touched U]) by him from time to time. liis death w:is 
occasioned by apoplc.vy, March 30, ISIO. His 'Stoi ia Pittorica ’ has 
been translated into various languages; the English vcri-joii by Mr. 
Thoiiiiis Uoscoe is a very good one ; the last edition of it forms three 
volumes (18171 of Hohu’s ^Standard Lilirary.' 

LAPLACE, PIERKE-SIMUN. A hie of l.aplace can Jiold no 
middle place between a short neenunt for the general reader, and a 
detailed do.scriptiou of his labours for tlie ivlerciicc nf those who reml 
his works. ludcpendcntl}* of the hitter being Lou long for this work, 
we have a specijic rciison for avoiding it, which will appear in the 
course of this ariiclc; namely, that tin: writ.iiiL's of La[)l icj do not 
give R]tecific information as to wli.'it was done himself and what 
by otlu'rs; and that no one ban yrt supplied IIil; d'-iicieney. 

Pierro-Simon T.ajdace was horn March 1719, at r»eaniiioiit-eii-Aiig«-*, 
near Hoiitlour, and was the son of a laniier. lie received a goo*! 
eilucatioti. and appears at first to linvi? turned his attention to tlieolt>gy : 
but iiH early as the age of iMgliteen he went to Paris, having previously 
taught niatlumiatics at liis nativt; place. Ho had hitlers of intro- 
diictioii to D’Alembert, but llndiiig that they procureii him no iiolic" 
from that philo-opher, he wrote him a Icttei* cm somo elementary 
points of mechanics, with which D’Alembert was so much pleasdl 
that he sent for Laplace tlie same day, telling him that ho had found 
a bettor wiiy of calling attention to his claims than hy letters o!' 
introduetinn. ShortlyMifterwards, in 17 <>8 or I7h9, the recoiiimeiida- 
tioii of If Alembert ))roc\iri‘d ftir Laphiet; a chair of iiiaihematics at 
the military school of Paris. In 177- Laplace shuweil his pow^^r^ 
in a paper on integration of cqini.tioiis of finite diflcfi uces in the 
* Meiiioii*H of the Aeadomy of Turin ; ' and from that time his sci 'utitic 
life was one achii‘Yeiiiont after anotlier, until he atlainc 1 a rcputalion 
almost Newtoiiiau with the world at large, and of the highest c\t'‘iit 
and character among niathcmaticiaiis, wlio, though they cannoi, even 
compare walks of so ditl'eiMit a kind as those of Newton and Laplace, 
fet-1 that the liitLer must he naiin d next after Lagrange, and tiie two 
tugeiher above all the followers of the first. 

Tilt* political life of J.aplaco was not so favourably distiiignislied. 
Ill 1799 tho Eirst ('Ousul made him minister of the interior. With 
the views whicdi Napoleon alvvayr professi^d with ivsjioet to science, 
it is not wonderful that he sliould have made the exjieriment of trying 
to strengthen his adniiniHtratioii hy the assistance of a philosopher 
wdiose rising fame made the I'^rnneh (‘X]>ee.t to chiiiii a name which 
should rival that of Newton. I’lit tlie cxperiiiH'iit was imt Hiiciressful ; 
and after a voiy short period tho First (Consul reuitivi d iriplaco to 
the head of the semft eoin-ervateiir. The subsetpient account given 
by Napoleon of his minister will be a jiart of lln* bingrapliy of Laplace 
ill 111! time to come. ** A ujatheinatician of the highest: rank, he lost 
not a moment in showing hiui.^elf below meiiiocrity as a minister. 
Ill his very lirst attempt at. business the cou.siiIm saw that tli(‘y had 
mat lo a mistake. Laplaeo looked at no question in its true point of 
view. He was alway’s searching after subtleties : all liis ideas were 
problems, aud ho carried tlie sjiirit of the iutiiiiti-.Mima1 caleiilus into 
tho management of business.” This pointed satire js ni*t, we .suspect, 
one of which tho force will be always admitted; first, bocanse it is so 
vei-y like wliat a satirist ought to say of a matlicmatician ; secondly, 
bmrniise the character of Laplace's Jinithematical writiiigs is sigiiidly 
and ridiculou.'^ly the oppjsile of all tho precedin g as we shall presently 
notice. That Laplace was an incouipcteut miuistcr is probable ; but 
this is not the worst. 

Ill li''l l he voted for the deposition of his benefactor, a step which 
might liave been jiistifeible on public grounds : but nothing can 
excuse the siippresMoii of the dedicaliim to Napoleon, which stood at 
the front of his ‘ Theorie dos Probabilites ' during the prosperity of 
his henefactor, and no lunger. Laplace, wlm Jiad been ereated a 
couut by N iipuleou, aud a manjuis by Louis X N'lll. immediately after 
the restoration, did uot appear at court during the short restorutiou 
of the former. Of Lis ]iuliticiil conduct during the revolution wu 
Lave no accoimt, exce^it that he was at one time under tho suRpicioii 
of the authorities, and was removed from the commission of weights 
aud measures. In the suppression of the dedication, which wo now 
cite entire, and which appeared in 1812, and not in 1814, there is a 
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facie appearance of ingratitude and pusiliauiniity, the evidence 
uf if not uiiHwered, lehuuld be perpetuated. 

‘•A Napol^on-l©*(jrand. — Siri', La bietiveillaiice avee Iiiquello V.M. 
.'i daigne uccueillir riiotunmgR de mon traitr de M(Scani([Uc Celeste, 
iji’ii inspire* 1© desir de liii dodicr cot ouvnigo aiir lo calcul dea Pi-oba- 
bilites. Ce calcul df*licat a'eleuti aux qucatioiiH U'B plun iuiportautcB 
do la vie, qui lie sunt eu ellet puur la plupiirt que dcB prubleuit-B de 
prnbabilite. 11 doit aiir ce nipport interoBsor V.M., dout lo gOuie .sait 
t) bien apprcuiier ct ei digneiuexit eucourugcr cc i|iii pent con* 
tribuer iiu progrea dcs liiinioroa et de la prosperity publique. J'osc 
la BUjqdier d'agreer co uouvel linuiuiuge dicto ]iar la plus vive recou- 
uaibsuuce, et par ba aetitimcnB profoiids de railuiiratioii et clo respect 
av'c lesquids jo Biiis, Sire, de M. le tioj iiuiuble ot tros obomsaiit 
servileur et tidole Biijet, Lajilacr.y 

As if to make such a RU]>pri ssioii as striking iia possible, Laplace 
bad said, ten years before, in the dedicat iun of tbe third vuliiine of 
tlio ‘Mccaiiique Cob'sto/ to tiic First t’onsul, '‘Piiisse cot ouvrago, 
cuiisaero b la plus siiblitne ilos scicuces natiirelles, olru im nivnuiucut 
tinrnbir de la reconnaissance quo votre acciit-il et. les bienfaits du 
goiiveruenieiil insjiirenti ii coux qui los cultlvcut. ./>c luule.'t ii\i t'critts 
tjuil roifcrnic, roxpressiou dc ce sentiuii'ut sera toujuuis pour iiiui la 
jilus procieusc." La]daeo did not live to publish the second edition of 
the ‘Mccanique CMostc.’ 

After the iinal Jtostoration T^ajdaco's only public oui]*biynuuilH were 
of a scieiiLllic character, ami lie died on the fith of May lb27. ills 
last words wore, Ce que nous contiaissous ost pou do otiose ; co quo 
nous iL^'noroiis esi iiniiienso.” 

** The Author of tlio JMccaniqne Celeste,'’ to use a comiiion Bynonyme 
for Lajdaco, must bo an object of tlio admiration of posterity iib long 
as any record of the Ibth century exists. W'ith the oxi^eption of souio 
cNperimeiilB made in couj unction with Lavoiflier, to dctteriiiiiie the 
quantit3* of heat in diilereiit bodii's, we do not tiiid that JiRplace was 
employ ed in atriual cxperiinenl. ilut for mail}' years ho was the head, 
rlioLigli not tlio hand of Kuro]>eau a.'trouuniy ; and most of the 
labours of observation were inude in directions ])oin Led out by liini, 
or for the furtherance of his discoveries in the coiiseipiences of tbe 
law of gra\itation. Leforo luiwt vcr we begin to .sjioak of tlinii, 
there is au imptjrtatii caution, i'or the want <d' which a reaiicr of the 
* Alr(:iini(tue Celeste* might even overrate Laplace, great as he is. 

'J’lie l'’i-eiicli bchool of writers on niatlicinaticuL subjects lias for a 
long lime bei u wedded lo the reprehensible liabit of omitting all 
notiiM* of their prcdeci •s.hoi'B, and Laplace is the must striking Instance 
of this ])raclice, which he carrici.1 to the utmost extent. In that j»art 
of the * MccaiiJtiUC Celeate ' in wdiicL he revels in the i-eKuIts of 
l.agrange, tliere is no ment ion of the name of the latter. The reader 
who has studied the works of jiri'ccliiig writerw will fmd him, in 
ihe • Thourio dtfs J^rubabilitrs,’ aiitiuijmtcd by J»o Moivre, JaiiiCH 
LeruuuJli, on certain points. ISiit there is not a hint that any 
ojio had jm-vioiiHlj' gi\en those results from which perhaps liis 
saL'iicity kil iiim t(» his own more general method. The reader of the 
‘ Meciiiiique Celoste ’ will lind that, for anything Ins can see to the 
eunl.rary, J'lulcr, (Jlairaut, J I'Alenibert, and ubovo ail Lagrange, iicCd 
iitfvir have e\bt< d. The roa<ler of th« ‘ Systome du Monde* liiids 
Laplace referring to himself in almost every page, while now aud ihun, 
perhaps not twenty times in all, his picdeees>ors in theory are 
mentioned with a scanty' refcjreuco to what they have done; while the 
naiiies of observers, between whom and himself there could be no 
rivalr 3 ', uccur ixi many places. *J’o Midi au absurd pilcli is this sup- 
pression carried, that even 'faylor’s miiiie is not nieutioned in cou- 
Jiecliuii with his celel.»rated theorem ; but Laplace gravely informs Jiis 
rtaders, “ Kous donnerons qin lqiies theoremes geueraux qui nous 
seront utiles ilaiis la suite,** tliost; general thcureuis being known all 
over Eurujie by tbe names of ^laelauriii, Taylor, and Lagrange. And 
even in his ‘ 'i’heory of I'robabilities,* Layramjes IhvAm.m is only “ la 
forxuule (i») du nuinero 21 du second livre ’* do lu Meeaulque ColeHte. 
It iH true that at the end of the ^ Mei.aniquo Celeste* he gives 
histui'ical accountB, in a condensed form, of the diHCOveriua of others ; 
but these accounts never in any one instance answer the question-- 
Which iiages of the }>i‘eceding part of the woik contain the original 
mutter of Laplace, and in whielL is he only following the track of his 
predecessor i 

Thu coiiHequcmce is, that a student who has followed the writings 
of Laplace with that admiration which they luui^t couimioid, is 
sla;!gcred w'liexi he comes afterwards to iind that in almost every 
part of the w ork theie are important steps which do not belong to 
Laplaci; at all. lie is then apt to imagine tliat when he reads moix* 
extensively he shall find hiiiiself obliged to restore more and moi’e to 
the right owner, until nothing is left which can make a rcqiutation 
such us is that of Lujilace with the world at large. »Siich an impressiou 
Would be wholly incorrect ; but it would be no more than the just 
reward of the practice of siijipressioii. Nevertheless the researches 
on the ligiiro of the planets in the *M(;caui(iuo <.'elente,' aud the 
gcxicral method of tlie ‘ Tbcurio ilcs l*rububilites * for the approxima- 
tion to the values of defixiite integrals, are sdoue Butheient, wlu-n all 
needful restoration has been made, to enable us to say, that l^uplace 
w as one of the greatest of mathematicians. 

The first two volumes of the * MiSciuiique (/cleste ' ajijieared iu the 
year VII. of the llepublic (which lasted from the 22ud of rSeptember 
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17US, to the 2 let of September 179tM, aud may have bveu the iiiduce- 
ixieut of the First tV.iisul to make Laplace a mem her of the govern - 
incut, 'riio thii'd voliiiut* appeared in 1.S02, t!io foui'th in I M).*), and 
the fifth in 1S25. A posthumou'* Supplouient has a)>poared. The 
licading.s of the cliaiUiT.s throughout will bo a moxv useful iippoudiigo 
to ai\ article iu a work of ivfeieiice thau auy account whi^^li we could 
lixid room for, cspuciully with regard to a phiiusupher whoso dis- 
coveries are, like tliuse of .Newton, ilwclt ou iu every popular work. 

In vol. i. ai*o found — 

Look J. On the Oencrol Lairs tf L'l/iiilihrium ami Motion . — Chap. I, 
On the Lquilibi'iiitii and Composition of Forces which act ou a Mate- 
rial Point; chap. 2, On the .Motion of a Material l*oint ; chap. 1?, Ou 
the Equilibrium of a System of Hodies; chap. I, On the Eiiuilibrium 
of Fluitls; chap. 5, G«*iicral l*riucii)h*H of the Motion of a System of 
Jlodies; chap. 15, Ou the l^aws of Motion of a System of lloStoB, for 
all ItelatioiiB hetweeu the Force and Velocity whieli iii-e nuitliemalioally 
]iOHHible; chap. 7, On the Motion of u Solid iHuly of any Figure ; 
chap. S. On the I^fot joii of FJuidj*. 

Look 11. On the Lair of (Itirrrsdf (rravitafioii, ami on the .l/o/ma 
of the Caitns vf (rVar/O/ <f the ih arcntif VW/r.*!. -Cleip. 1, Uii Iho 
Law t»f Cnivcrsiil Gravitation, colhuded from Phenomena ; chap. 2, 
On the I hiloreutial Ei|LiationH of the Motion of a System of Lodius 
acting on each other by their xiiuLiiai Attraction ; chap. ;i, Fir.-»t 
Approximatioxi to the Olestial Motions, or Thcoxy of tlio Elliptic 
Motion; chap, -i, 1 Xeternixiiaiioii of the Eleinents of the Elliptic 
Motion ; chap. 5, General .Methods for determining tlie .Motions of the 
Heavenly Piudies by successive Ai>))ruximatiou ; chap. (5, S(*cutid 
Approxiiiiatiuu to thu CulcBti.-d Motions, or Theory of their J’ertnrba- 
tions ; clinp. 7, On thu Secular Inequalities of the Celestial Motions ; 
chap. S, Second method of A pi)i'o.\imatiun to the Ccloslial Motions 
(by the Variation of Elements). 

Tu vol. ii. ax*c contained— 

Look 111. t>n the Fiyure of tkr (\‘Jcsit%a! Jloilitis, — Chap. 1, Oii thu 
Atti'actiuu uf IJomugoueous Spheruids, tenninatud by Hurfaci*H of iliu 
second ui‘der; chap. 2, J >eve1opmeXit of tlie Attraction of all Spheroids 
in Series; chap. <5, On tin* Figure of Equilibriuni of a lloxuogeuuous 
Fluid Alass which has a ltotatui*y Motion ; chap. '1, ( hi thu f‘'igiirc of 
a Sjihcx'oid which diliei’s little from .a Sphex'u, and is covered by a 
Bti'atum <»f iluid in ('quilibrio ; chap, fi, (comparison of the preceding 
theox’y W'ith olisrrvatioii ; chap. (5, thi thu Figiirn uf Saturn’s Ling; 
chap. 7, Oix Ihf Figure of the Atnjo.Hiihcrus ot the ileavculy Lodies. 

PiooK IV. (hi the f heiflafiovs oj the Stu and the At mos^diert,-- 
Chap. 1, Thcoi’y of the .IJbb and Flow of the Sea; chap. 2, Un the 
Stability of the Equilibrium of thu Sen ; chap, o, Uji the method of 
taking into account, in the 'J’hiioiy' of thu Titles, thu various circiim- 
slaxices (lecuiiar to uach port ; chap. *1, Comparison of the pniceiling 
theory with observation. 

Look V. thi the Motion if the (Mc&lial lUnlics nbont llo ir i^rnfrnt 
if (iraritf/. Chap. 1, On thu Motion of the Eax'tli nboiit its Centro 
of Univily ; chap. 2, (Jn the Motion of the Moon about its Centre, of 
Gx'avity ; chap, o, On tlie Motion of the Jhngs of Saturn alsmt their 
Ccntx'es of Gravit 3 '- 

In vol. iii. are coiitniiiod— 

Look VI. Partirutar TluorivAi of the J^fanets. Chap. 1, I'\innnl!i! 
for thu Planelar 3 ^ lueijualilies ilcpcndiiig on tlm sqiiai'es and higher 
powers of the ExcPiitricitius and liicliualioiiH uf tins (Jriiits ; chap. 2, 
iTi« 4 iiiilitiu.s depending on the Squarts of the I li.Mtiirbiiig F'»roe; 
cliap. FfTturbatioiiK due to the J'dliptic.ity of the Sun; cli:qi. *1, 
I'ertiirbaiiouH of the Motion of' the I’laiiets, arising from the. action 
of their iS.t tel Jites ; chap, h, ( 'onsidcratioiiM on the Elli|»tic part of the 
Uadiiis Vector; chap. (5, Nuniex'ical values of the qiiaiititicM coxi 
tallied iu thu expressjous fur the i*lauutary liicipialitiu.-i ; clia}i. 7, 
N iiiiiurical exprc-*sioiiH for the Secular Vai’ialioiis of ihe El«iiieiil.H ; 
cli.'ip. S, Theory of Mercury; ciiap. Jx, TIwury of Vcxiu.s; chap. I(x, 
Theory of thu Motion of the Earth; chap. 11, Theory uf Mars; 
chap. 12, Theory of .Iiipiter; chap. Jy, ’J’licury of Satui'ii ; cliuji. 14, 
Theory of Uranus; chiqi. 15, On somo equations of condition wJiiuh 
i'XKb between the J'lauetury Ineipialiti' S, and which servo to verify 
tliein ; chap. 1(5, Ou the MaHHe.s of tlie IMaiiets aixd the Moon ; chap. 17, 
On the ForiJiatioii of AstrunomifaJ Tables, aud on thu iiivaiiablo 
I'lnnu cif the rinxictary System ; chap. 1 >, On the Action of thu Stars 
upon the IMauotary Syr'fum. 

Look Vll. Thtonjof the Moon. — (5uiicral considcriitioiiH not aiTaiigcid 
as a chaptt r. Chap. 1, Integration of the Diilei'cniial i'a|uatjoij:i of tho 
Lunar Motion; chap. 2, On the Jjunar Inequalities iJiie to tin: Nou- 
spherieity of thu IJarth and Muon; chap. 2, On the Lunar lijt;r|iialitieM 
due to the Action of thu Planets ; chap. 1, Compiirj.son of tlio prueeding 
thcoiy wifli observation ; chap. .0, On aii Inequality of long periud whiclj 
appears to exist in the Lunar Mf>tion ; ohaji. G, Ou the Soinilar Varia- 
tions in the .Motion of the Moon ami the Earth, which may be produced 
bv' the resi.stance an Etlicieul Fluid. 

Ill vol. iv. are contained — 

Look VIIL Theory of the Sateltitej of J apiter, Saturn, and Uranwtm 
— Chap. 1, EquatiuiiB of Motion of tlieSatellitus of .lupiter, taking into 
consideration their Mutual Attractions, that of tho Sun, and that of 
the Oblate Sidieroid uf Juxiiter; chap. 2, Ou tho Iucqualitie.s of thu 
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Motion of Jiiy»it»-rV Rat* llito?, iiKlopon^Tont of tlin Kxcontricities mid 
Incliimiioim of tJu? Orhita ; .'5, On tho Inijqiialitiea of tiio Motion 

of tli« Satellites. flrpiTidinyT on the r'xcentricities of tlio Orljits; chap. 
4, On the InerjiifditirB of tlio Motion of tlu? Satellites in Latitude; 
chap, fl. On tlie Ineqii.'ilitieH <ltrpending on tin; Squares mid J'roduets 
of the l'’xcent!icitic» and Inclinations of the (.Irbits; chap. 0, On the 
IncqiialilicH depending on the Square of tlie Disturbing Force ; chap, 
(i, the second (niiH|irint), NiiiDcrical values of the preceding Inequalities; 
ehnp. 7, <h) the Jliiration of the Kclipses of tin? Satellites; chap. 
Detenu illation of the Manses of the Satellites, and of tlic Ublateiic^s 
of .fiipiter; chap. l>, On the Excentricities and luclinatinns of the 
Orbits of the? Satellites ; clmp, !<», On tin* Libnitinn of the? Throe First 
Sfitcdlitcs of .Tiijiiter; cliap. 11, Theory of the Fourth Satellite; chap. 
1*2, Theory of the Third Satellite; ehuji. 13, 'J’hcory of the Seeoml 
Satellite; chap. 14, Theory of the First Sat(?llilc; I'luip. In, On the 
Duration of the i'iclipses of the Sati'llitf's, coiitaiiiiiig the eompari»(m 
with obi*er\»ation ; chap. ItJ, On the Satellites of Saturn ; 17, On the 
Satcllit* B of Uranus. 

JUiOK IX. 7'/iiuri/ of Cnji/cf.'t. (nifijK 1, Tlieory of the rerturbation 
r»f Oninets ; cluip. 2, On the PertiirhationH of a Oornet wh'*!! it 
lipprojiclieM very near u I'lanet; chaj». 3, On tin? Action of Comets on 
PhuielH, Mild on the AlaHH--.- of ('oini-t?<. 

ilooK X. fht rrt7 /o//.s’ fff the /^tfsivni of ihv /. M4?T7\'rr. — (.*hap. 1, 

On Astriuioiiiicril iferrnctioii : ch:i]». 2 , On '.rciTcstrial Refract i on ; 
chap. 3, On tlie J'xtinefion of the Idjidd of Stars Iq* the Atmosphere, 
mill on f Imj At ruoflphere of t]M?Siiii; chaj) 4, On the Measun nient of 
AltitndfH 1*3' the liaroinoter ; cliap. h, On the Descent of nodies which 
fall from a great height; c!i:i.p. ti. On sonn* Cases in which the Alotion 
of BcviTal Attracting riodies can be ri,"oronHl 3 ’ olitsiined ; chap. 7, On 
tht? Alterations wliich the Motion of I Manets or (^mn'ts may niidergo 
li 3 ' the resistance? of the media which tlu^y traverse, and b 3 ' the gradual 
Iniiisuiission of gravity ; chap. Siijipleinent to the 'J'heori*?s of 
.lupilc?i\ Saturn, and the Aloon ; cliaj*. !*, On thcATasscs of the. IMaiict^ 
mid Satellites, ami on Astronomical Tables. 

SnrrniiMr.NT to Look X. (hi Cttjofiorjf Attrnrflon. — Section 1, 
Theory of Clajiillary Attnvetion ; section 2. Comiiarir^oii with experi- 
inoiit. 

In vul. V. :in? eontained 

liOOK XI. On flic Fiijun and Uufafinn of Ihc Earth, — Chap. 1, TTis’ 
torical Notice; eliap. 2, On the Figure of the ICarlh : chap. 3, On 
the Axis of Uotatioii of the Earth ; chaji. 4, On the Temperature of 
the J*iUrth, and on tln^ Diminution of the Jjcngth of the Day b}^ it^i 
cooling. 

Look XII. On ihc Attrnriian and Erpvhlon of Sjth errs, and on the 

jMW»tf EfjitifUirium and At uf Ion of Etattfic Efnids. (.?hap, 1, llisto- 

rieal Notice ; chap, 2, On the Attraction tif Sjdiercs, and the I'epiil.-ion 
of Elastic Fluids; eha]i. .*•, On the Velocity of Sound, the Motion of 
Khotic Fluids, and on Aqueous A'apour. 

I'lOOK XIII. On Ihc OMcdfatiuiat if the Flu.ids which cover the Plani1», 
—■ C’liap. 1, Jlistoneal Notice, csjiocially cm the M ’ides ; chap. 2, New 
KesearchcB on the Tides ; cluqi. 3, (.■otnparison with observations, as 
to Iho Heights of Tides; chayi. 4, Comparison with ohservalious, as 
to the Times and liiiervals of High AVatiT; chap. ,0, On the Partial 
Tides of which the period is about a day; elia]). d, On the J'artial 
Tides which dcjTeiid on the foiiilh invor.se power of the Moons Dis- 
tance ; chap. 7, On the Tides of the? Atmosph(?rc. 

JiooR. XIV. On the Mution cf the Celestial f ladies aland tln ir (\ntres 
of Orariti/. — (Imp. 1, Historical Neitiee of and Forinuhc on the Pre- 
cession of the K(]uiiioxea ; cha]*. 2, Histonoal Notice of ami Ut?markH 
on the Lihratioii of the Aloou ; chap. 3, Historical Notice of the King 
of Saturn. 

Hook XV. (>« ihi Afotion of tht Planch and Comets, — Chap. 1, His- 
torical Notic<'; c?haji. 2, (loiisiderationa siipyilcmental tti the second 
book — On the Variation of I'deinonts; on the Dovolopiucnt of tiu? 
Mutual Distaiico of Two Planots; on the Oreat Inequality of Juidti?!' 
and Saturn; on tlic ] )otoriniuaiiou of the Orbits of (’oiuets 1*3' 
observation. 

liooiv XVI. On the Motion of Satellites , — Chap. 1, On the Alotioii of 
the Muon — Historical Notice; chap. 2, On the Lunar Theoiy t»f Newton; 
chap. 3, t)n a Lunar Inequality of huig period dop(?iiding on the Ditl'er- 
euce of the Two Terrestrial llomispheres, and also on those dej tending 
on the Elliptic part of the EaHli's Kadius ; chap 4, On the J /aw of 
Universal Attraction; chap, ft. On the? Motion of the 8atellitf?s of 
tTu])iter — Historical Notice; chaj). (», thi tlu? Influence of the Great 
Inequalities of J U]*itiT on tho Motion of his Satellites ; chap. 7, On the 
jSatellites of Saturn and Uranus. 

SiicoND SopriiEMiiNT (the first follows tin? tenth book). — An extended 
Theory of Capillary Attraction (no date). 

Tninn (and posthiiinous) ISuri’LLMKNT (1827). — On the Development 
of the Distance of Two I’lanets, and of its Elliptic Co-ordinates ; On 
the Tides of the Atmosphere. 

We have Bjmkcii freely of tho dcft?cts of Laplace's character, both 
political and scientific, and it is now our more pleasing task to say a 
few words on the ‘ Mecauiquo Cdlcstc,' ns a whole. AVc? might dwell 
upon tho great discoveries, such as those of the long inequality uf 
baturn and Jupiter, tho causo of the acceleration of tho im ion’s moan 
motion, the explanation of tho ]>cculinrities iu the motion of Jupiter’s 
satellites, with a long train of similar achievements ; but this, though 


the most, conniion method of describing tho character of a phil(>'?.)phf*7-, 
is not the sort of description which should be given of the * Afocimiqu, 
C«jh?stt?.* Its bulk is about 2000 quarto pages; and, owing to Hi., 
omission of all the steps wliich a good mathematician may bo rolic] 
on a-* able to supply, it would, if expamle<l to the exU?nt in which 
Euler would hiivt? written the same matter, have prolnbly reacli.- J 
10.000 page.H. If all this work had been collocted by one man, ewu 
from Ih'* w'ritingH of otbers, we should have callod him the Dclaupii o 
of the theory <if gravitation, and should have prized hi.^ writing.^ hi: 
thf?ir extent, their faithful repreaentatioii of the st iLe of tin? science al 
a p.articular time, and the diligoiico displayed in the? undcrtiikiTi:r. 
Whe?n to the prc?cediiig, which is forgotten iu the splendour of amn'- 
of the? ri'sults, wc add that to Laplace? is due the iliscovcry' of mncli, 
the? <h?ve?lopmcnt of more, and that by the? t?mploymont of hi.s own 
re^BourccK in a nianncr which takes all tlic originalit\’ mid power of th- 
in ve.'^tigator, ami the arraiig«*ra<?nt ami combination of tho whol-.', w^; 
may begin to sc?e how he lias canicd his fame. 

'Phere is morcovc?r another conddcratioii which applie.s to tho nuUior 
of the? * Mi'caniepie Celo.ste?’ more th.iii to ^ 13 - othesr, exo *pt that of t!i-- 
‘ Priiicipia.' V\ hen an invc itigator prodiiccB one result after aiiotlii r. 
ujMin iletjichf?d aii-l iiiicoiiiiccto I .subject.**, we may feci a<liniratio:i of 
his skill ami Bag.acitx' ; but we can never know whether he followed ;; 
route with the (lest'-rniination of overcoming a sjiecilic dillicultv or nnt 
Ilf? t'dls us whore ho snftf/'eded, but not when* h»* failed. It i.s otimi 
wi.***? wht?n an original write^r atI.emptR a cornjdcte? sy.st<?in, at every 
part of wliich he? must work, .‘iii'l must rIkuy iho worl*! either a n-.-iilt. 
or a lilaiik. It is seMom that ljapl:ice leaves o If at tho sim * poin* 
with hi. prodeice.'!.‘i(.)r.:, though id>Iig(?d, a.s jii'-t .stale I, to strive ibr 
pre-cniiuc?nco on c*ve?r 3 ’ single point. il:id he coiHulte?-! hi.s own cl.ii-y, 
he would have t.;ike?n care always to note e?\a(?tl 3 ' that part of ids ow.i 
work ill which ho liad a foivniiirn'i* ; send it i.s neit until this shall hnv 
]»(!ori well and jiroeisely flone. tliat his labours will rctcivo their pniper 
ap])re?ciati()ii. Jli.H mathomatioal style i.-» utterl 3 ’ dc.slituto of the? sy.'u- 
nietr\' of that of Lagrange and the? simplicity of tint of Euler, and he 
is froqueiitly even Lluins3'. Me? ]»a 3 '.s little attention to extreme 
corr«‘r.tne‘s.s of form. Upon fundanM?ntal principle.-;, whetlicr ul 
mechaiiies or aTml\'si.-, he frequently ii(?c‘d.s .a commeiitalor, at Ica.^L h r 
tho stmlont. 

Laplace explained his el h-Cf) verier in a vork entitled ^ UA’po.sition dn 
Syst-eiiie du .Momlc,' of which the iifUi edition bears tho ilate? 

Till* aceount here given is in style and clearnci^s ol‘ a .*<upor:or kiriil, 
somewhat too cgotLst iwil, and partaking of the di -position to b.uppro.*<.sion 
alreaely notieuel. A similar companion to the* Tlieory of Frobanilitie.*. ’ 
.appoareel as a jirclace to the W’eirk itself, and wa*» published sopeiratcl}’ 
(fifth fMlition, 182.^), uTi U’r the? title of^E-siii i'lillosrfpbl'iue sur le- 
rrtdiabilite-*.’ A Ib.th? tre?iit.ise, ^mbllshijd in l r‘‘21, called ‘ l'r«'*ei:s ih* 
rilistoirc du ^A^:tTo^loTllie,* afierwar-hs was made the lifth book of i!ie 
liftli edition of tlio ‘Sys'eme ilu Alondo.* His iectiiros on the 
clcuienlary brauche.s of matiicmatic.s are? in the? *Lceoiis do I’Ecol- 
Neiriiialc.’ 

Df ih(! ' The^orio elos J Vob;il)ilitc.s ’ we? iiin.st .apf?ak proe?iRe?ly as of the 
^ Memaiiiqiu? Ce'ilc.stf?,* adding j»urha]?.s that there is m> ]>art fd' the hitter 
in which more? original power is di.spla 3 'ed than in tho former. 'I’he 
Bul'jeot bf?ing somewhat isolated, its rejruilt.i are? littl-.- known; they 
have howi?vcr been t?xtcusivcly .qqdicil to a trouomy, both le,* Laplaei: 
himsoif, and ]i:irtif;iihirly by the ( lorman writ'. rs. 

The? ‘ Mre;ini«pie Uide.ste’ was partl 3 ’ translated into Knglisli by a 
Icanied Amoriean write?r, Dr. Kowdituli, whose death, though it pi-i.- 
vente-d his Hupe?rinteiieliiig the close of his w'ork, did not tike plaeu till 
the whole was ]*e?ael 3 ' for The? well-known work of Mrs. .Soaier- 

villo is a selection from the * I^lccaniquo C-i'Icste,’ involving all the 
fundamental parts of the theory' of gravitation. 'I’hi- ‘Systoiiie du 
Monde’ was ti'anshiti?d by tho late ;istr4Uionu?r-roval, Mr. Voml. The 
fundamental parts of the ‘ 'rhuorio de?s Frohabilitrs ' will be found in 
tho * F.mwirlopiodia Mein ipoli tana,' article ‘ Theory of l'robabilit.ie?s,’ 
by Mr. De Morgan; and the method uf using Jjaplact? *8 results, with 
no other kiiowh-dgn than that of common aritljinotic, in tho * Essay 
on l*robabilitii*h',' by the same author, iu Dr. Lanlners ‘Cabinet 
Cyclopiu.iia.’ In tlic article on ‘ Ih’obabilitics ’ iu tho ‘ Eucy'clopmdl.i 
ilritannica ' the same result.-* of analysis arc treated. 

Jt is sometiiiifs stateil by J'higli.-h writers that LapLici? wsls an 
atheist. Wc? havf? att(*ntively exaininod every pa.ssagc which has t>een 
brought in jiroof of this assertion, and wo can iiiid iiotliirig which 
niukc8 either for (»r against eiich a supposition. It is eaa 3 ', with an 
bypotlics-i**, to interpret passages of an author; but wt? are quite cuu- 
vinocil tliiit a ]>c?rsoii rt-adiug J^aplaco for p)iilc>sophic;il infurniatiun 
would meet with iiotliiug which could either rai.*io or solve n question 
ns to tho writer's oj*iiiious on the fumlamontal point of natural religion, 
unless it had been put into his head to look. An attempt to explain 
how the solar system might po.<; 5 ibl 3 ' have arist.'U from the cooling of 
a mass of fluid or vapour is called atheistical, because it attempts to 
asrond oue step iu the chain of causes : tho * i’riudjiia’ of Newton wa.s 
designated by the same term, and for a similar ivason. lYhat Jjaplacc’s 
opinions Avere, we do not know ; and it is nut fair that a writer who, 
at ii time of perfect licence on such matters, has Btiidjou.sly avoided 
entering on the subject, should bo state 1 of oue opinion or the other, 
upon the authority of a few pa?*8age'? of which it can onl 3 ^ be said (a.^i 
it could equally' bo said of most mathematical works) that they might 
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J.ave bet'u iJirittcii by ii person of a!»y religious or political BOuUtuetiis 
wliatever. 

LA 1*0, AUNOLT'O DI, Huj nairio by 'whicli a very celebrated and 
niiP of tlie inoKt early of the Italian arebitect.s ia known. IJo is so 
c;tlltd by Vasari, and said by him to have been the eon of Lapo, a 
Herman. wli«»sc real name was Jacob, and who was soiuetiniea called 
ill I'Joreuco Jacopo 'l\*de8co, but more freiiucntly Lapo. This Lapo, 
who executed many works iuFloronce, died there, according toYusuri, 
ill liJtii. 

ICecunt rcaearchc.s however have shown that Arnolfo and Tiapo were 



■ painting ; lio was the pupil 
ill design. He waa the gn^atest oichitcct of Ids time in Florence, and 
w.as the architect of many important works. The wails of Florence, 
wJiieh were c.n?cted in lliSI, were planned by Arnolfo. Ho built tlic 


Jiall of Or. San Miohelo, the old corii-tiiarkcl ; the loggia and ]iiazza 
.!»»■ Priori: and in IvilH he laid the foundations and built the great 
church of Santa Oroce, now celeLa-atcd for its many iiuiguiilcoiit im 
nients of distinguished ]*'loreiitineH. Hut his greatest work is 


gre; 
iiioiiu- 
the 

clturch of Santa Maria del Fiore, or the Cathedral <if I'loiviice, of which 
ho laid the foundations in or, according to Home accounts, in 

l*jy I. He raised the walls of the whole church, and coveivd iiarb of 
it ill, but the vast doiiio is the addition of Lrunelloschi ; it stands 
however on the fuuiulations of Arnolfo, wlio also, according to bis 
ijiodol, had intiuided to crt:ct a dome in tlie coni re, though lower and 
of lo;-irf dimeusion.H than tho enoriiiotiH julo of Lriiuoileschi, which is 
one of the largest domes in the- world, ami but. little less than the 
gigantic vault of St. Peter’s, wliich i.s an imitation of it. TJio iruHlel.s 
(»f Arnolfo ami Ih'unolleseLi are now both lost. For the ert*ct.iofi of 
lliiri iminonse elmrcli a tax of tau]K*.uc(' per head wa.s levied annually 
upon tho citizens of J-’lurt.-mv, ami they were eiicouragc'd also by 
indulgences to make donatinns to its building-fund. Tiio external 
iiiarble facing «>f tin* walls is tin*, work of Arnolfo. The old municipal 
]>a]ace, tlu* Palaz/.o <lella Sigiioi ia, whicli still c'xisls as a part of tho 
old p:lIae^^ t^f iLc Floieiiline prince-i iu the J'iazza Gramluca, was also 
i'liill by Arnolfo; asul tln'ic are works by bini in otber Italian cities: 
be executed in the marble taberiiaeie of tlu‘ Pa.'^iiica «>f Sail i’aolu, 
v.ithoiiL lln* walls, at Uome ; ami idiortl^’ befure I’JiJO he do* igiied and 


tion, Larchcr was made a member of the National Institute. Ho died 
at Paris, in Deeember ISP.:. 

Larchcr H translation of Herodotus, which is his chief work, has the 
merit of being gcnrrally correct, but it Inis no recomujondntioiis of 
work of art it iiltogctber fails to represent the beautiful 
Bimplicity of the original. The commentary on the text is still 
usclul, though it is far from couiaiiiiug all that might now bo added 
lu lUuatrsitioii of llcroilotus. Lareber also translated tho ^Auahiisis' 
ui Aucuophon. 

^"*'*'* LL. 1 )., was bon. April :ird, 

^ Ihiblm, where his fatlicr wa- a sulicitor. At tho 

**^*^**J'*^‘^^ ho was placed in his father's oilico, but having taken u 
dii^likc to till! profession, ill iSlli he was entered of Trinity C\)lloj[e, 
riubliu, wlicro he took his degree of 11 .A. in 1 S 17 , having iiroviously 
obtained Bevcral prizes in logic, mathoiuaiics, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and moral philosophy. Ilo eonthniuvl t.i reaide in tho 
riiiversity us a iiieniber till lSi! 7 , and in the uu ant iiiie published a 
‘ on Algebraic Geometry .* Svo, iM!:; ; a ‘'PivaUso mi 'rri:.:oiio- 

iiietry;* a 'Treatise on DitU'rciitiul and Integral Calculus,' ^vo, lS 2 a; 
and a ‘ Treatise on Solid Oeoiiu.-try/ besides Heverid articles on matlie- 
matical subjects wliicb be oontribiihal to tho * ICdiuburgh Kneyclo)>aLMlia' 
and tho ' Lticyelupa'diu Met rojioli tana.* Ho afterwards delivered a 
course of lectures before the Royal Dublin Society, for whicli, in ii ldi- 
tion to tho usual rouiiiiieratioii, he was jireseiitoil with a gold medal. 
Tho^-'o loctiires ho puhlishud iu IS'JS, 'Popular Ja*ctur*'s on the Stoam- 
Kngiui*,’ Svo, a work which ha.s been improvoil and extemlcil in soveral 
subsequent editions, in tbu year 1 wlicu tho London University, 
now Univonsity IVdloge, n-as established, Mr. L(ir<lner W'as apjiointeii 
professor of natural jdiilosophy and astronomy, ami in tlio Fame year 
]iuhlished 'A DiHcourso on the ^Ulvaiitagus of Natural PhiloHophy,* 
Svo, ami ‘All Analytical 'rreatiso on Pliuio ami Sphericiil 'frigono- 
motr}',’ -Svo. Til IS.'io ho coiiiiiieuced tho * Ua billot Library/ 1 * vols. 
li^tiU), and in tlio hiliuo year projected and commoneod uii 

oxti'iiHivo serie.s i»f works I»y writers of tlio highest elas-, well-kmiwii 
as LardiieFs '('ahinct ( 'yclopiedia.' J.'H vols. 1 ‘Jmo, LSoU I j. For this 
scries iu*. liardiier ruriiislied * ll^'druHtaiien and Piieiiiiiatics,' ‘ Mecha- 
nics’ with Captain Kater, a. ‘Treatise on Hral,' ‘Treat Ue uii Arithmetic, 

‘ 'fivatisi* on (biometry,’ and ‘ Lardiier and Walker’s I'lleclrieity,’ ‘J voD. 
For tho •Library of U.^eful Knowledge’ ho wrote several treatises oil 
difl'ereiit braiiclie.. of natural philosophy. Piclwoeii the years IMpt and 
(xeniitetl the inoiiumuiit of the Cardinal de Hrjiye in the church of San • L^Jo ho was al.^o an i>cea.sioiial contributor to the ‘ Kdiiiburgh Review’ 
Jbiiiirnieo at Orviet- . Arnolfo died, according to Vasari, in loOO. ! ami otiier periodical works. In 1.^ 10 eireumstance.s of a private nature 
Arnolfo’s portrait by (iliot.t«i is in tlie picture of tlie death of San j octMKiomal J>r. Lardiier to go to Paris, uml afterwards to North 
Fraiieof^eo, in the cbiireh of Santa (.’r<iee at Florence: it i.*> oim of the j Aineric:i, where bo delivered lectures in nmst of the cities ami towns 
grouji of figures convei-.diig together in the foregromuL ' of the United States. Tlie lectures were aft^'i-wards published in 

* LAl'PKNRlSRG, JtJlIA.NN M.VRTIN, keeper of tho arc! lives of ; two largo voluineH, whicli havo been tliero freijiiontjy reprinted, 
the senate of Jlaiiihiirg, wits bom in that town July 17‘d}. Ilo wa.s I Dr. Lardiier returned to lOuropi; in islo, and settled in Paris, where 

he still eoiitiiiues to reside. Hu has sine*.' published a ' Hand book of 
Natural I’bilosopliy uml ARtroiiomyV 2 vol . PJmo, isrH-f/J, and 'The 
Oresat Kxhibitioii reviewoil/ 12iiio, IS.VJ. In IHal In: comiueiicud tlm 
publication of ' The Museum of Seionee and Art/ u Hories of es-iuys on 
the physical scionc^’S ami their applications to the industrial arts. 
Tills $-:erie.s is now coiiiplote in voD. VJLitio. In l^^.'i*!, L'S.'ifi, ami 
iSod he piibliHlierl in .Svo ‘/lumlbriokH’ ui’ ‘Natural Philosophy luid 
Hydrostatics,’ nf ‘ i'neiiiiiatics and Heat,' of * Natural J'liiliisopliy 
j and Mcehaiiics/ of ‘ Nutui'al J’hilosojdiy, Fb;ctricity, Magiiutisui, ami 
I Acoustics,' and of* Natural Philosophy ami Optics.’ 

I LARD.VKR, ATH.A NIl'ilj, D.D., was born iu I and devoted 
II long life to tlio ]iroscciition of theological inquiry, to the exclusion 
of attention to almost any other .suiiject. ’I'lie. results which he com- 
municated to tlu: world from time to time show at one<' the assiduity 
with which he laboured iu this dtqiartmont, niid tho ability wliieh lie 
)iOHse.-'Scd to conduct his learned re.searchcs to a suceessfiil issue. 

Dr. i.iardner was an Kiiglish dissenting itiinislcr, belonging to tho 
denomination called Presbyterian, but which had adopted the opinions 
known as Unitarian. In early life he was a |>ii])il of Jir. .loshiiii 
Oldtield, a iniiustcr of eminence in that deiiuminatioii, but ho took ii 
course which many of tho Dis-'CiilurH of his tune took agoing abroad 
to prasecuto his studies. Ilo spent uiuiu than three yours ut Utrecht, 
where be sbiidied umier ( Incvius and Riirmuiin, and was then some 
tiino at Lcy<1eu. He returned to Kngiand in 170^1, and continuorl 
prosecuting his thuologu-ul studies with a view to tho ministry; but 
it was not till iio was twciitydive that lie began to fircacb. ’i'lie course 
of bis after-life is soon descrllicd. Ho became private cbuplaiu in tho 
family of Lady Trcby, who ilied in 172i>; and was a lecturer at tho 
chapel in tlio Did tlewry. Ho was not accoptublo as a preaciicr owing 
to the want of jiowcr to m<i(lulaLe his voice, arising from the impci> 


.srnt by bis father to .*^tijdy medicine at Fdinburgb, but applied him 
.'■df ill profcn iico t*# bi-turical re.suiirch» M. After visiting tlio Highlands 
and tlie Hvbridiis, bo proroedod to Uondoii, whiTo lie resided some 
time stuilying tbe u.itiiro of tlie con.-ditiiliuu and administration of 
CJreat liritaiii. <^n returning to (Jennany lie continued Ids investiga- 
tion of Jurisprudence in the universities of Rerliu and (juttiugiui, ami in 
l-'Slb received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. At tho tiinu of the 
eongrosB of 'I'roppau, ii: 1^20, he wa.s sent by lii.s native state us 
residentiary mil lister to the c<>iirtof Rerliii, iu which post he cuutiiiiiod 
till when he was apjioiiited arciiivist to tlie Jlambiirg senate. 

He devoted liim.-elf to the duties of his oflicc, and discovered many 
Valuable historical reconls snpjiased to be lo.st. A journey to tho 
north of J’luropc also enabled him to add inateri.ally to his dipluiiiatic 
collections. I>e.sideH many essay.^ and smaller piiper.s, chictly on bisto- 
rical subjects, scattered in ('lermaii and Fiiglish periodical publications, 
he has written several works of great inlerot, among the more import- 
ant of which are ~a eoiitiuuation of ISartorius’ ‘Authentic lllsbiry of 
the Origin of the German ilanse ’rowiis/ HamVjurg, l.MiO; on the 
‘Former Kxtont suid History of Heligoland/ Hamburg, 1^:H ; a 
‘ History of Kngiand under the Anglo-Saxon Kings/ Hamburg, ls>iM-u7, 
a work of iiiucli researeb and of great value to all iuteri‘ste<i in our 
early history, which lian been translated by Mr. Rciijamin 'i’borp, 
who ba.s zuaiie corrections and additions to it, with additional cor- 
rections from tlie author, ami which was publlslied in London iu 2 vols. 
hvo, lS4r» ; an csdition of Ditmur of Merseburg, iu Perry’s ‘ .\lonu- 
zneiita (Jcrinaniie historic.!,’ iu 2 vols. fob Haiioviu*, I Soil; ‘Sources of 
the History of the Archbishoprie and State of Rremcii,’ and several 
Rinaller works relating to bis native town, such as tho ‘History of 
Printing in Hamburg,’ &c., &c. 


LAUGHE'R, PIEJHIK IIENJH, was born at Dijon in 172(1. Lurcher 
applied himself e.spocially to the study of the Greek classics, and mode i fection ol his scii.se ol heiiriug. He ilied iu 17(1.^. 
himself known hy pevcral translations from them, the primripal of 'I’ho rcligiou-i sect to which he belonged have no inoau.s of placing 
which Is his translation of Herodotus, with a comment.ary, Paris, their s-dmlars in any situations which can leave thorn at liberty to 

|iroHecut.e those studien, the ri,‘.siilts of whicli are of the iiio.st essential 
liiuii'fit tu the grtat interest.^ which they hold peculiarly dear; so that 
Dr. Lardm:r was thrown for the ino:->t part ujnm his own resources 
while engaged in those profound iiKjiiirica wliich have gained for 

1 * M. ^ M . _ ■ - 4l.>. 4 Ill WBCl I* I ■ I U n M fe 1 Ammv 


17M>, a useful book, whicli was republisbod in an improved edition, 9 
vols. Svo, In 1774 Larchcr published a ‘ Memoir uu the Goddess 

Venu>/ which obtained the firizc of the Aaidemy of Inscriptions, of 
which body he afterwards became a member. He had a controversy 
with Voltaire, iu cousec 
Voltaire’s * I’Lllosopbic 

Barcastic vein in the ‘ , , 

h im XU the ‘ iiospunso ii lu D^Sfense de mon Uuclc,* After tbe revolu- j the moat distinguisbod persons, as constituting the most unonBweraijlo 
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defenco of CliriBtiaiiity that JiOR yot been prepared. TJicho are hia 
great, worka, but there an; be.sicio tliciu many other troati'^os in whicli 
lie hua brought his ntore of li-aruing to bear on (jucationB Tcliicli are 
Jtiipurtaiit in Ciiristjaii theology. Tlie iiiofit remarkable of these his 
minor pnbJicatious ia his * J^etter on the Ijogua/ in which it dUtiuctly 
nppf^arH that he was of the Unitarian or Hocinian school. The best 
edition of l.ardnpr'.s works is that by Dr. Andrew Kippis: but it is no 
tnean jiroof of tht^ estiuiiitioii in which they are licld, that large as 
they are when collected together, the booksellers but a few years ago 
ventured on a n publieatioii of tbetn, 

LAKUA, MAUIANO JOS£ DK, a popular iSpanisli writer on 
literary and political subjects, was born at Madrid on the 4th of March 
180!h 11 is father, a pbysichin of repute, was an adherent of King 

Joseph, and found himself obliged to leave Siiain with the French 
army when it was driven out of the country at the close of the? 
reiiinsulnr War. Tlio boy, who was taken with him, was first sent to 
school in Franco, and whim the family obtained pormission to return 
to Spain in 1S17, it was found that he had almost entirely forgotten 
the Spanish langnngc. This deficiency was iiowever soon repaired, 
and .ho was noted in after life for the freedom and raciness of his 
Spanish, and his hostility to the priictice of sullying its purity with 
Clallic iiliouiB. As a hoy lie was rciuarkably fonil of study iiud nvorso 
to orditifiry pastiiucs, and it was then genc.rally augured that he 
would biiroine wJiai is termed a bookish man. As he approached 
manhood his wln'dc characttir appeared to change; a quarrel with 
Ids fatlier, which was newer made up, and which was connected, either 
ns cause or cllcet, with hi.s ubandoiimeiit of the sitnly of the law, 
threw him on tlie world without resources, and at the ago of twenty 
lie eoiiiractfid ii marriage which he afterwards repented, and gave ln.s 
wife reason to repent. a pi'ofoi sion he adopted that of litoratiire, 

which, in tho time of Ferdinand, was minerably ill-paid in Spain, and 
HO surrounded with restrictions that tho Trorks then published had 
no value in own eyes, and they were systematically omitted by 
bimself ill afterwards collecting his works. It was in 183^ when these 
re.^trirtioiis wi're relaxed that he first gained a success with a series 
of ]ieriodical essays called *£1 I'obrecito llablador,* which however 
was impeded by Culorriurde's ministry, and stopped by Zca's at its 
fourtef?iibh number. The freediim of the press however soon followcul, 
and Darra commenced in the * Uevista Espafiola,* under tlie^sigiiature 
of Figaro, a seri(*s of sketches of Spniii.sb manners, similar to those 
of Jouy*s ‘ ITormit in I'aris,* and Maedoiioiigh’s now forgotten 
* llonnit in London.' IntermingltMl with these were lively theatricid 
criticisms, and soino sharp political artic1e.s of a witty cliiiracter, and 
Larra also wrote a novel and a i»lay, be-'-ides translating sevend plays 
from the Fi'ctiich. Tho name of Figaro Tvas soon universally known, 
TiiirriL began to move in tlio first circles, was a constant guest at 
the English cinbasH}*, where ho was a favourite conqiaiiiou of the 
tiuib:iHsador Mr. Villicrs, now earl of Clarendon, uiul was prcHontcd to 
(Jiiten Christina at lier own desire. In lS:ir> he took a triji to 
l*ortugal, Eiigland and France, and w';is received in the best society 
of London and riiris, but at the end of ten iiioiiths reiuriie<l abruptly 
to Madrid, and gave as a reason that he could not do W'ithout the 
sun and chocolate.” lie said in one of his Kigaro o.'fsays, speaking 
of eoiiiic authors, *‘lf I might dare to mention iiiyself in coiiijiany 
witli Moli^re aiul Moratiii, if I ton niiglil bo allowed to claim the 
title of * satirical writer,’ I would frankly confers that it is only in 
nioment.s of nudaiiclioly that I aspire to amuse the public.” llis 
frit nils knew this to bo too true. 11c was a ])rey to the blackest and 
iiUKst i^.ces^ ant niclancludy. AN'hile also bis niaiiners 'in SAicioty were 
tlie ]ierfeetioii of liulish, hi-s wife and fitiiiily were the victims of his 
ill temper at home. All came in a sudden close. An intrigue with a 
married woman, wliich had hisled live yeatv. was cut short by a deter- 
mination on licr part tt> rcliinpiish bis society : on tho 13lh of 
i'Vbruary 1837 J^arra had an intiTview with her at his own house, to 
))rcvail on her to give up ]it:r intention, but his entreaties were in 
Yiiin. She left him, and, wdien some time after, his littlo daughter 
cnlereil the room she found her fatlu^r’s corpse stretched on tho Uoor 
iMd'tU'o a niiiTiir, which had ]irobiibly helped him to aim the pistol 
which blow his bniius out. llis renmins, even under these circimi- 
stauces, were honoured with a public fiiiiura], and among those wdio 
recited vorses over hU grave 'was a boy of eighteen, wlmsu fame dales 
from that day, when he was hailed by tlio mourners with sudden 
euthusiasm us a cumjieiiHation for their loss. This was the leading 
iviiig poet of Spain, Don Jos<5 Zun'illa. 

A oolloction of Larra’s articles in tho periodicals was made, and 
liad partly ruu to a second edition during his life-time. A collection 
of his entire works was published after his death in Spanish Amcric;i, 
another eol lection appeared at Aladrid in 1S43, and this was 
reprinted in two volumes in 1848 in Baudry’s Paris ^Colecciou do los 
nnjorcs Autiires Espafiolea' The short essays are undoubtedly his 
best ])rotluctions, they are happily deficient in that ‘‘gravity*’ of 
which the Spaniards arc in genemi too fond, and yet are so thoroughly* 
Spanish in their colouring that after tho lapse of more thfp twenty 
years they seem to have rather gained than lost iu fiopularity. 
His xiovtd * El Donoel de Don Enriquo el Dolionte,’ (' The Page of Don 
Henry tho Melancholy'), writtou iu imitation of Walter Scott, is on 
the contrary heavy and cumbersoxiio. It is founded on tlie history 
of tho Uallicau poet of the 16th century, Macias ’el Euamorado, 


wlio was killed by tho huRband of a lady to whom ho addressi'd his 
verseH. Tho same story the theme of one of Larra’s plays, ‘ Macias/ 
in which he treats the whole subject so differently and with so niiioh 
more s}>irit, tlnit no ow* would, without positive iuforuiatiou of thy 
fact, suppose tlmt both play and novel were by the same author. Ills 
other dramas are mostly adaptations or translations from the I'reucii. 
It is singular that the last of them bears the title of ‘Tliy Love or 
Death ' (* Tu Amor b la Muerte '), so applicable to his own uubappy end. 

LARUE V, DUMINlQUJvJEAN, BAKUN, wa.s born at Bcuudean. 
near Bagiicrcs do Bigorre, in France, in July 17fiG. He studied the 
elements of medicine and surgery' at the hospital at Toulouse, under the 
direction of his iiuele Alexis Larrey, who practised medicine iu that city, 
lu 1787 ho went to study his professiou in i’aris, and obtained the ajt- 
poiutment of surgeon to the frigatii Vigilante, in which he visiteil North 
America. He rotiimpd to Pans at the commencement of the revu- 
liition, and in 17H2 joined tho French army which was tium carrying 
on its operations on tho Rhine. Here In*, distinguished liiniBclf by th<: 
inveiition of the ambulances volantes, by mi^aus of which the wounded, 
being first dressed, wci'o carried ofi‘ the Held of battle, even under the 
fire of batteries. Uc was at tho siege of Toulon, whore he became 
accpiaiiited with Napoleon Bonaparte, wlio was then a lieiitiMiaut ^if 
artillery^ In 171*G he was appoiutod a ])rofessor in the school of 
medicine and military surgery at Val de Urace. In 17l>3 ho accom- 
panied tho Freiieh army with Napoleon to Egypt, and on liia return 
published an historical and surgical accuuut of tho expedition, witli 
the title ‘Relation liistorique et ehirurgicale de riixpcditioii de 
rAriiiee d'Orieut on Egyptc i:t on Syiie,* svo, Paris, ISii:). ' From this 
time he was atlvaiiccd to various honoui-ablc po.'itioiis ; after tic 
battle of Wagruni he was made a Baron of tlie fanpirc, and in 1813 
he was made Hiirgeou-in-ehief of the imperial army. 

An anei'dote is related of Larroy which nhow.s his courage, ami 
proves that he did not obtain the good gRiccs of the Emperor by any 
sacrifico of character. After the battles of Bautzen and Wiirclieii it 
was suggested to Bonaparte that the iiiitiibcr of the wounded had boon 
increased by voluntary mutilation. He immediately ordered that the 
suspectetl, to the number of 1200, should be sejiarated from the rcMi 
tu be examined by the surgeons, and if found guilty they .should be 
shot. Nobody doubted tho guilt of the parties, and great auxiety \va^ 
shown to put the sentence into execution, wlieii Larrey demanded 
time to examine the suspected persons accnrattdy*, and he reprirted 
that all the accused were innocent. He addressed a report lo this 
cflcct to Napoleon, ox peeling that his dismissal would Jbllow. Tiie 
contrary was the case, for Napoleon sent him a letter iu ndurn with 
a present of GOUO fraii(:.s, and the warrant of a pt nslon of 3U00 to be 
paid from his own privy ]iiirse. Napoleon biiqueathed to Larrey at 
hi.H death 10,UU0 francs, at the same lime expressing his conviction 
“ Larrey was the most virtuous mau he had ever known.” 

Larrey piiblislif’d many works licside-i that above referred to, which 
cimtaiii a givat inaas of valuable surgical observations. One of Ids 
carlii.'st piiblii;:ition.s was his ‘ Jdisserlaliun isur les Am]»iitalii)n-; dcs 
Mombres a la suite des coii]>s do feu, etayee de jdu.sieurs o2>eratioii.s,’ 
I’aris, 17UJ. In this work lie dcmuiistrated tlie necessity of imme- 
diate amputation after gun-sliol wounds, aud for tlie first time clearly 
jiointod out the case.s in which it was indicated. In addition tu tlie.sc 
works he juiblished ‘MemoircH de Uhirurgie militaire el Uainpagnes,’ 
8vo, Paris, 1812; ‘Uecuuil de Memoires de (’hiriirgie/ hvo, J’ari--., 
1821. A multitude of papers scattered throughout the medical and 
Buri'icul journals of France, the Bulleliiis of the Academy of i'ai is, 
aud other volume.^, on almost every deiiartuieiit of .surgery, bt^ar 
testlnjony to his induHtry and talent, and the enlightened jirmciples 
on W'hieh he based tht^ practice of bis professiou. Some of these 
have been translated into most of tlie languages of Europe, and have 
obtained fur Larrey a first position aiiioiig.sl modcru siirgeous. ILc 
ilied at Lyon, on the 2rith of .Inly 1841. 

LA'SCAIMS, ANDREAS JOHAN N ES, of the same family, but some- 
what younger than CoX’STA NTIA’ Ii LaSIWKI.S, WaS Called Rll VXOAl.r.NU.S, 
liecausc he came from some x^lacn in Bithyuia, near tlie bauks of tlio 
Hhyiidncus. Andreas Lascaris left O recce at the time of tho Turki.'fh 
conquest, and repairod to Floivncc, W'here Lorenzo dc* JMcdici took 
him under his patronage, aud afterwards sent him to Orecco iu ordor 
to collect valuable manuscripts, of which Lascaris brought back a 
considerable number to Italy. After the death of Loroiizo he went 
to Fraiii'C, aud gave lessons lu Greek at l^iris. Biiiheus was one of 
his pupils, lu l.'iO;! he was Kent by Louis Kll. on a missiuu to Veuice ; 
after fulfilling which he went to Rome, where Leo X. gavo him the 
direction cf tlie Greek college which he had just founded. In 1618 
Lascaris returned to Paris, aud was employed, together with Budueus, 
in collecting and arranging tho royal library of FontaLncbleuu ; after 
which Francis I. sent him again to V'enice us his ambassador. At last 
Poi>c Paul HI. having pressed him very urgently to come to Rome, 
Lascaris sot out, notwithstanding his advanced age and his infirmi- 
ties; but a few mouths after his arrival at Rome ho died, in -1636, 
being about ninety years of age. Lascaris fmblished or edited tho 
following Greek works : — * The Hymns of Cullimuchus,' with scholia; 
‘ Commentaries on Bophocles :' a Greek Anthology, fol., 1494 ; * Scholia 
on tho Iliad,' and a dissertation, with tho title, * Homericarum Qums- 
tiouuin et de Nympharuui antro in Odyssroa Upusculuni,’ Rome, 1618. 
Some other works are also attributed to Lascai'is, such as ‘ Do voris 
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Litoraniiu formu ac cniisin apuii Autiquos/ Paris, 1536, and ! 

;i rnllectioii of opiKiaiiis in Qrrek and Latiu, Paris. 1527. ^ ! 

LA'SI’AUIS, CONSTANTINE, a tlescvndaui of tlio imperial family ■ 
of that iiiimo. cnii^nated from CuustantiiiO|ile attln'timo of the Turkish . 
<M inquest to Italy, where Francesco Sforz.i, duke of Milan, ontrusted 
liitii with the oduc;ition of his daughter Ippolita, wdio married Alfonso 
of C-alabria, son of Ferdinand king of Naples. Lasouris ai'ter- 
wards went tt> Romo and Naples, where lie taught (Ireek and rhetoric. 
He lastly repaired to Messina, w-here he was treated with great dis- 
tinction, and where lie dicil towards the end of the 15th century, 
leiiviug his valuable manuscripts to the senate or municipal council 
of iMesfiina. Tlio.^o manuscripts 'were afterwards transferred by the 
Spauiartls to the Escurial Library. 

LaHcaris published a CJreek Orainmar, l^Iilan, 1476, which was after- 
Avar* Is translated into Latin, ainl wont through sevend editions at Venice 
from the Ahlino press, under the title of • Oornpendiiini octo Orationia 
I’artiiini,’ Ac. lie also wrote two Opuscula on the SieiliatiH and Cala- 
hrese wlio had written in Greek, which were published by Maurolico 
in 1562, and also a ‘ J lisKortation on Orpheus,* jirinted long after in the 
fir-t volume of the 'Marmora Taurineiisia.* 

LASSO, OliT.ANDO DI, or OuT.ANnrs Lassi’s, a very distinguished 
name iu musical history, was born in 1520, at Moris in r’Jander. 4 , 
hut, pays Thuaiius, -was, on account of his fine voice, forced away 
while a boy by Fcrtlimiiid (lonzago, and detained by him in Sicily and 
ill Italy. Aftorwards, bt?iug grown up. ho taught during two yeai-s at 
Jbunc. lie then travelled in France and F.ngl and with .Julius t^esur 
Lraiic.alius. and ." iilwqiieutly li\v<l some years at Antwerp. On the 
invitation of Albert, duke of Jlavaria, he next proceeded to Munich, 
where he marrii‘<l. Put Charles IX. of France, whoso conscience-pangs, 
(in account of his share in the massacre of St. Bartholonu?w, admitted, 
like tliOi^e of Saul, of no alleviation, save that iifl’ordod by music, oUcred 
Orlando the high and lucrative situation of ' uiaitrc-do-cliapelle ’ at 
his court, which the composer accepted, and, with his iamily, was 
oil his W'ny to Paris, when the death of the king arrested his progress, 
and ho returned lo Munich, wliere lii* died in 15U1- 

The cmnpoHitions of Lasso are very luiniorouB, and all show great 
knowledge of his art, much invention, and a manly tletermin.ition not 
lo ho shackled by the rules and tsxaniploii of the bigoted musiciaiiH of 
his time. ** Ho was the first great iinpnivcr of tigurate music,*' Sir 
.lohii Hawkins r*'inarks ; and Dr. liurnoy tells us that in his songs ‘ Alla 
Napolitaiia' “ th»‘ cliroinatic accidental HCiijitoues are expressctl by a 
.-.harp, and no longer h it to tlie mercy and sagacity of the singer, as 
was bi'fore the e.onstaiit eaistom.’* Alter his death, lludolpli, hisehlest 
son, pulili-he*l a colltjction of Ids works, in s^evoii volunicv, under the 
title of ‘ Tllaguuni Opus iiiusicum Grlandi di^ Lasso, comploctensomnes j 
cantiones qiias Moteta-s vulgo vocant, a 2 ad 12 voc.,* Ac.; .md at , 
Muiiieli is (irescrvcd among tin? ninsi(?al archives a iiianuseript <il^ his \ 
compositioiiif:, ornamented with superb vignettes. In the LritLsli 
Museum is a Latin moU i by Orlando ; and fi]u;cinieii.s of his genius 
are given by llawkiiis and lUirncy, in their historio-i of mude. 

LATILV.M, JOHN, was born .Line 27, 1710, at Elthaiii in Kent, the 
eldt‘.-t son of a surgeon and apothecary of tliat place. Ho was 
educated iit .Murcliaut Taylor’s school, hut when only tirtecu was j 
removed in t)r*lcr to jirepare idnisclf Jor following his f.ithcr s pro- j 
ftrssion. He ptudjc'l anatomy under Dr. William llunt.'r, and having j 
coinjjlcted his cd'. cation at the London hospitals and schools of 
nnrdii'iin*, ho cfuiiinciiecd husiiics:-; at Dartlord iii ^ eaily 

addicted himseir to the study of natural history, and in 1771 became 
the correspondent of Pennant, and almost immediately after cou- j 
triliiited his aS'*istancc to Sir A. Lever in the ronnatioii of his museuiii. j 
In 17.>1 lie iiiihlif,hed the first voluiue of his 'General Synopsis of ; 
r.irils.* This Avas continued at irregular intervals by live other.s, and ; 
two sujiplcmcntary volumes completed the work in 17'?7. In the 
prefa<‘e to the sujqileinent he announced that he was thcii^coiittun- 
plating the ‘Index Ormt!n>h»gicus,' wliidi appeared in 1791; hut | 
Giiieliu's edition of LimucuH's ‘Systema Natural’ had apiicured in ' 
1788, and he had availed himself of Latham’s labours so far that 
many of the birds there named were wholly niikiiowii to Linnu.ii.M, 
and only known to Gmelin through Latham. In 1775 ho Lad h. eii 
elected a Fellow (»f the Royal Society; in a (..orresponding 

Member of tlio Medical Society of J.ondon, and he Avas one of the 
founders of the Liunstjaii Society ; in 1795 ho received the diploma «>f 
M.I). from the university of Erlangen, aud was iifiuiinated a member 
of the Natural History Society of Berlin and of the Royal Socifity of 
Stoekholtii ; and in 1792 he became an F.S. A. In 1 796 he retired fnmi 
business and settled at Komsi‘y iu Hampshire. A reverse of fortune 
overtook him, and in 1819 he retired to the bouse of his son-iudaw, 
Mr. N. Wickham, at Winchester. He had always diligently pursued 
hU studies in natural history, and iu 18'21 he commenced the publi- 
cation of the ‘ General History of Birds,* which was coiiii.let<?d in ten 
voluines 4 to. 'fho plates of his original work Lad beem all etched by 
liimself from specimens all stuffed and prepared by himself, aud forhia 
history, when upwards of eighty, ho retouch^ them. I he works have 
always retained a high character for fidelity of representation aud 
accuracy of dc.scription. W’e Lave here only mentioned the works on 
natural history, by which he is most widely known, but Dr. Latham also 
wrote oil a great number of subjects, chieily of a medical character, in 
the form of pamphlets, or of contributions to the ‘ Transactions ' of the 


Societie.s with which he w.is eoniiecte I. After a short illness, ho died 
on rebruary 4, 1837, and was buried in the ahhey-ciiurch of Uoinsoy. 

*L.\TllAM, HUBERT GORDON, ii distinguished living pliilologcr 
and fthuiilogist. He was born in tlio ctuintj of l.incolnshiiv. and 
received his early cdiioatioii at Eton. I'Vom theiieo he AVas entered 
a student at King's Culloge, tJainbridgo. and in 1833 was made B..\. 
He was Rubsoi^ueutly made a Fellow of his college, and took the 
degree of M.D. Shortly after obtaining his fellowship ho travelled 
in the north of Europe, and published u short aceonnt of his travels. 
From an e.arly period the bent of his genius was towards a philoso- 
phical study of language, and at (’ambridgo ho was known for the 
extent of his knowledge, not only of the clas.sieal latigiiagea exclusively 
studied there, but for his aequaixitauco with European languages, and 
their relations to each other. 

Shortly after the estahlishmeiit of I 'iil versify College, London, ho 
was ai^pointc^d Professor of English Literature iu that college. The 
course of study whiidi he pursued here led him espeeially tn investi- 
' gate the histoiy and Btriictiiru of the English language, and nv^ultod 
! iu the publication of a series of works, which have placed him at. the 
I head of the ]ihilo8ophicaI investigators of our native tongue. 1 1 is most 
! important work on this subject is his ' English Language,' a work 
■ which has gone through several editions, and is nt present a standard 
hook in all our educational institutions. This has been auconqiaiiit'd 
] by ilie following works, all of which are used more or less generally 
‘ wliere a systematic study of the Englisli language is considered a 
• p<»int of importance: — ‘An ElLMiientary English Grammar, for the use 
‘ of Schools; ' ‘An EiiglLh (>raininar, for the use of Laities Schools; * 

' ‘The History and Etymology of the English Language, for the use of 
I Glassicai Sciiools ; ’ ‘A Grammar of the Enghsli Language, for the 
! use of C'oinniercial Schools.* 

J)r. Latham's extensive knowledge of languages, combined with his 
: medical studies, naturally led him lo the study of the relations existing 
i lictweoii the languages spokm and the striietiii'i! of the various ruers 
' of mull. He early took an interest in the proceeding! of the J^Ithuole- 
! gieid Society of J^midoii, ami in 1859 he pnhlisliud a work on the 
j ‘ Varieties of Mankind.' This work is in many respects the most 
valualile contrihiilinii t«> the seiuiieu of ethnology iiiaile during the 
I present century. The author has not only attempted to siiiiplify the 
I class iiicatiOD of etlinologi.st.s, hut from his extuu-sive original researches 
I into the nature and relations of languiigo, lias ventured to dill’cr from 
I those who had preceded him with regard to the relations of varioiiH 
; large braiichus of the hiiiiian race. This hook has hei!n followed liy a 
' series of works, in which he has carried out in detail thu views lie iia<l 
I previously sketchud. Such are his ‘ Ethnology ol thu Lritish (Joloiiies,* 
published in 1.S51, and his ‘ lUhiiology nf Eiiroiiu;' ‘ J-Ahnology of the 
l>riti.-4i Islands;’ and ‘Man and his M igratioiiH.* The.se last works 
consi.st principally of courses of lectiiies whicli had been delivered 
before variou.'^ scjiintific societies in Great Brit tin. 

Dr. Latham luts freipicntly contrihuted papers at the meetings of 
the British As-sociation for the Advancement of Science, and to his 
coiitriliutions may he mainly attributed the estahlishineiit of a section 
devoted to the diKeiission of <?thnoIogy at the meetings of this Associa- 
tion. When the directors of the Crystal i'ldatie at iS^ileuham deter- 
mined to devote ii cerUin portion of their building to the illustration 
of ethnology, Dr. Latham was consulted, and iJn? urraugemont of this 
dcqiartiiieut was committed to lii.s ciiru. 

Although Dr. Latham has for thu pivaeni resigned tlm active diiticH 
of the medical ju'ofe.'-sioii, he has iiuvei theless si cured iU highest 
honour.H and held iiio.sl iiiiportaiib medical uppoiutmentH. Hu ii a 
Licimtiate ami Fullow <4* tlio Royal College of I'hy-ieiaiiH, I.einloii. 
He was apiiointed physiejan to tliu St. George’s and St. .J:iiiie.M's Dispun- 
sary, and siihsequuntly obtained the po;st of as-Hlant physician to tlio 
Mhldlescx llo.spital. In thu medical school of tlii.s iiislitution lie Jiehl 
thu appoiiituieut of lecturer on medical jurisprudence. Ju l> l.'ilio 
tmiislatod and edited the works of Sydenliam for flic Sydenham 
Soc^ut 5 ^ He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, V'ice J'ic.-ident of the 
I'Lthiiologiual Society, and member of niiuiy learned MjeiirtioH in 
America and on the Gontiiieiit i*f J'iiirojie. 
j LATIMER, HUG 1 1, Bi.shop of Worcester, the son of a farmer in 
! Leicestershire, wu.s born ab-mt the year 1 1 72. He was educab.d first 
at a graiiiinar-sehool, and afterwards at Cambridge, where he took a 
■ degree, previous to eiiLuriiig into holy orders. 'J'he preaching of Bihicy 
! dinictud his attention to errors in thu doctriues and dUeipliiiu of the 
! Church of Rome , the subject soon uugrossed his mind, and his '■ Jiore- 
j tical preach iiig,’* as it was thi n culled, caused a reuionstruiieu to ho 
made by the divines of Cambridgu to thu rliocesaii Bishoji of EI 3 ', and 
his interference was reijUfisted. Thu bishop, a mild and modeniLo man, 
visited Uauibridge, but us :d no further harshrie.sM towards liim than to 
I forbid hi.s preaching within the diocese, an obstacle which hu overcaiiio 
I i,\’ gaining the use of a pulpit iu a monastery exempt from episcojial 
I jiirlsilictioii. Latimer’s eloquence, liis moral conduct and kindness of 
• dispo.^itiuii, together with the merits of liis cause, gained him a largo 
! xiuiaber othearors. lie was at this time a person of sufficient import- 
: ance to be esteemed worthy of persecution, and was dealt with 
I accordingly, but it was not until Henry Vlll. had been thirty years 
u]>ou the throne, that he became distinguished as one of the principal 
reformers. 

Thomas Cromwell, the king's favourite, had already given him a 
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bcnofico ill WiltHhiris, wlier*! ho luul j.rtached the Uoformed doctrincB 
iivitli Bucli pIniiiTioHH as to cuiiso the hishopH to cite him to LondoU to 
nii»wer for his licrcstical opiiiioiiK. C^minwcll continued afterwards to 
bo his frii 3 iMl iiuil jiatron : lie rtwcued him from the perils of the citii- 
lion, rccoijirnomlod him to Anno Hohyii, who appointed him her 
ch.‘ipl:iin, and hooii ufterwanlH llie biHliopric of Worcester was confem?d 
on liiin The duties of this see ho ]»erformed in tho most active 

and c xMiiplarv manner, and while holding visitations, giving instriic- 
tiojiH, and correcting abuses, never failed' to promote tlie Jtelormatlon 
to the utxiioBL of his power. Thus did ho employ himself fur three 
years, at the expiration of which paBsetl the act of tho Six Articles 
(Ihinioi, vol. i.), from which he ro totally dissented, that ho resigned 
his hislioprlc. Sliaxton, bishop of Winchester, iullowed hia example, 
but CraiJiiier retained his ofUce. 

Latimer now sought retirement in Ujo country, where lie would 
have continued to reside, had not an accident befallen him, tho oiTecis 
of which he thought the bkill of Loudon hiiivcohm would alloviato. 
lie arrived in Lfitidon when the power of (.?romwell was nearly at an 
end, and the mastery in the hands of Gai'dinor, wdio no sooner disco- 
vered him in his privacy, than lie ]a'ocurod accusations to be made 
against him for his objcctious to the Six Articles, and ho was com- 
mitted to the Tower. J liileivnt causes being alleged against him, ho 
remaineil a prisoner fur six years ; and not until the accession of 
Kdward VI. did In* obtain Jiis liberation. The pm'liamcut then oilered 
to rcston* him in liis see, but he was firm in his refusal to receive it : 
liis great he said, made him <lesiroii.s of privacy. In tills reign wo 
find him tho accuHi r of lioimer, occasionally the adviser of tho king, 
and continually the fatrenuous reprover of tho vices of the ago; but 
tho reign was short, and with it cxjiirod Latimer's prosperity. In July 
King jMlwai'd died; in iSojitcmbcr Alary had begun to take 
vongcaiiee on tho Uoforniersyiuid among others Latimor was committed 
to till! Tower, 'riioiigh he was at least eighty years old, no consl- 
iloration was shown for his gi-oat agi: ; and he was sent to Uxfonl to 
dis]iiito on tlio corporal pre.senco. lie ha^L never been accounted viry 
learncil : ho had not used Latin much, Lc told them, those twenty 
years, and was not able to dispute ; but be would declare bis faith, 
and thou tiny iniglit do as they pleased, lie declared, that he thought 
the jirosonco oi* (.'lirist in the sucramont to be only Hpiritiial : *‘be 
enlarged much against the sacri lice of the mass; and lamuntcHl that 
they had changed tho ooniiiiiiiiioii into a ]irivate mass ; tiiat ilny liad 
taken the cup away from tho jioople ; and, instead of service in a 
known tongue, were bringing the nation to a worship that tiny did 
not iindorHiatid.” (Ijiinirt, vol. ii.) They laughed at him, luid told him 
to iiiiswor their arguments ; he reminded them that lie was old, and 
llial Ills memory hinl failed ; ihff laughter however conliiiiied, and there 
was gi\!at dihunlor, jicrpetual Hhuiitiiigs, taun tings, and rojiroache.s. 
AVln 11 he was asked w'hether ho would abjure his firiiieiples, he only' 
answered, “ 1 Ihank God niost heartily that he hath prolonged my life 
to this einl, that I may in this case glorify God with this kind of 
deatli.*' On the Kith of October J orio Im was led to the stake with 
iiidlcy, guii])owdi'r being fastened about bis body' to liMSteu bis death ; 
iitook lire with the first llauie, and bo died immediately. Latimer 
])ublishe(l sevi-ral of bis serinons at ilillercnt times. They have been 
iv))rijiti'd ill 12 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 

J^atimer was reiiiiirkablo for moral cxcolleucc and simplicity rather 
than for learning, and for zeal rather tliaii fur ability : be was a good 
but not a groat niau. 

LATUKILLE, J’lEUUE-AKDUM, a French uaiiiralist, paillcularly 
distingiiisbed in the department of entoiiiulugy, was born at Brive.s on 
tho UPth of November 17d2. Having shown an early taste fur the 
study of natural liistury, and for literary pursuits generally, the Baron 
1)' l*.'spugnac, goveniorof the Hotel des Invulidea, brought him to Paris 
in 1778, ami ]ihicod him in the college of the Curdimil Lomoiue to be 
educated for the Church. Here ho formed a friendship with the Abbd 
Haiiy-, who was a jirofijssor at the college. In 1780 bo rotii'od into the 
country, where be devoted all bis leisure tinu: to rcr>earcbes on insects. 
On going to Paris two years afterwards be formed an acquaintiuico 
with h'abriidus, Glivicr, and AI. Bose. Some curious plants which bo 
}irosciitcHl to Lamarck procured him also tho friendship of that great 
uaturalisi, whom he afterwards assisted in Lis lectures, and succeeded 
as professor in the Aluseum of Natural History. A momuir on tho 
Aluiillu.s of Franco (iiymcuopterous insects), which was inserted in 
tho ‘ Acts of tho Society of Natural History at Paris,’ procured him, 
in 17t^L Correspoiuleut to this society^ and shortly after- 

wards of the Liiiiueaii iSi>ciety of London. At this }>eriod be also 
wrote some of the articles on Entomology' in tho * Eiicyclopedio 
Alctbodiquc.' Hitherto bo bad only devoted a small portion of his 
time to seiontilic pursuits, not allowing it to interfere with the duties 
of bis profossioii ; but tho revolution, winch created so many reverses 
of fortune, obliged liim to i^iirsuc for a living that study which be 
bad only cultivated before as an auiuseinont. 

Being an eccbsiastic, bo was devoted to persecution, and twice con- 
demned to bimisbineut, but bo escaped this punishment tbfrougb the 
inllueuco of bis scientific friends. Boturniiig to Paris in 1?98, bo was 
named a Correspondent of the Institute ; and through the rocom- 
meiidatiou of LacL^p^iio, Lamarck, Cuvier, and Gt'ulVroy St-Hilairc, be 
obtained employment in tho Aluseum, where be was appointecl to 
arrange the coUecUou of insects. 'When Lamarck become blind, 


Latrcille was named assistant professor, and be continued J.auiarck‘.s 
lectures on the Invertebrate Animals till that naturalist’s death In 
1812'h w'lit'ii be filled the vacant chair of zoology*. 

The number of bis literary xiroductions is very considerable. • 
Maga/.iii Eiicyclopc Jique * of Alilliii, the ‘ Aniialcs ’ and tlie ‘ Abhn. Jjv.s 
du Aluseum,’ and tliu ‘Bulletin de la Societc pbiloiiiatlij«jue ' contain 
many papers and observatiouH by him. In 1802 bo published fij. 
‘Jlistoin^ dcH I'uurmis,’ which idso contained several mcm'ura on 
subjects, a.s on Bees and Spiders. Among bLs publications there is ui,, 
which lias boon highly spoken of, and which dillers in its objecL cun- 
siderably from his other wTitiugs ; this is a dissertation uu the expe- 
dition of the consul Suetonius Paulin us in Africa, and upon the 
ancient geography' of that country. His memoirs u])ou the ffacre I 
insects of the J'igyptiaiis, and on tho general geographical dLstribiuhin 
of insects, excited the attention of all naturalists. Lati-eille’s 'Preci.-* 
des Caractcrcs geuerifiiu:8 dcs liisecios' (IJrivc s, 171*0) was the first W(a’k 
ill which these animals were distributed in natural families, and ii 
formed the basis of his ‘ (iciiera Crustaccorum et Insccturum ’ i 1 vol.^ 
8vo, J*iiris, lM)ti-y), which is by far the be.yt of all his producLinn.. 
His ‘ Coii.sideratiuxis gi.bicra1es sur I'Ordre xiaturcl des Aiinuaux com- 
jKisaut les classes dcs Grustaecs, des Ai’achnides, et dcs liisecies/ aii.I 
the third volume of the ‘Jiegiie .Animal * of Cuvier are only cxtnicL , 
more or less inoilitied, of this w’ork. The f^y'siem by* which the insect i 
are arranged in the * Bcgne Animal * (the entomological jiart of whic!>, 
it must be romembert^d, was written by LatreilLc, lliuugh it all stan Js 
under the name of Cuvier) is pronounced by Air. Swainsoii to in- 
most elaborate and the nio.-t perfect in its details tlial has y'i.t 
given to tlie world," Tt soon superset Icil tliat of Fabricius. - It 
]»usaCBses tlio advantage of being founded on a coiisidcratiDii oi' liic 
entire structure of these animals, and hence gives us the ilj.-L 
example, in theory, of the natural principle of chis.d:'. Mlion.*’ In 
Soiiiiini’s edit ion of Bulloii, Latreillo Inis given a general liLst jry ui' 
in-ects ; he also wrote a ‘ lIi;:toire dcs Salamandres,' and many otln r 
works. 

Ijatreillc, by the almost universal CDiisout of natui'alists, .stot»tl ai 
tiic head of the de]>artnicnt of eiitoiuology in his own and r 
countries. He deserved this phice by his knowledge of tll»^ (’Xterind 
and internal organisation of insects, and by his acquaintance wUh 
their manners and habirs. 

Latreiilc was (*lect.ed a member of the Ae,adt;iuy of Siiicnccs in 1^1 1, 
and was mad(^ in P'21 Chevalier of the Legion i>f lliinour. lie died 
at Paris, <iii the Gth of February at tlie age of seventy. 

JjAUD, AVILLIAM, was the son of a clothier at b’ calling in Bi'i'k- 
sliiro, where he was born on tin*. 7th of October loT3. J<aud w;i.‘ 
Bumetimos reproached during his prosperity with the mcaiino.'W ol' iii.'. 
birth, whieh liow'ever was lUit more humble than that of most of t!i i 
churchmen of his time, and indeed of preceding times ; for in trut!i 
Laud himself was mainly iiLstnimi iital in rendering the Cliurcli tif 
J'iijglund the resort of men of good or noble family' as a profession. 
Laud received his early uJucatioii in the J^'rec Grammar-School of 
Jh'adiiig, from whence, in >luly he was removed to Oxfonl and 

ciitercii H commoner of St. .lolm's t'ollege, where lie Kuccessively 
obtsiinod a scholai'ship nud fclLoivship. J'lveii at tlio university l.and 
hatl the character of being “at least very I’opishly inclined.’' Ilcylyii 
informs us that Dr. Abbot, master of Universily College, who was 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, “so openly branded him for a 
i'apist, or at least J'opishly inclined, that it was almost niaiie an 
heresy (as T have heard from his own mouth) for any* one to bo Biu'ii 
in his company, and a misprision of heresy to give liim a civil salu- 
tatiuii n.s he walked the streets." 

In IhDo Laud Lad bctui appointed cha]dainto Charles l^ord Mount 
Joy, earl of Devonshire. Lau<l, who held marriage to be an indis 
soluble sacrami'iit, who raiscil a ilaiuo in Scotland by enforcing this 
point, and who censured in the high cuiuixiission, and even imprisoiit'd 
for adultery fwhich imprisoimient he himself allows iu his diary to be 
xiioro than tho law allowed), iicverihelcHs ]icrformed the rites of mar- 
riage between his jiatron and Lady llicrli, whoso husbaiid was tlu‘ii 
living, and who had previously carried on an adulterous inh rcoursc 
with Ijord A’ouutjoy, On tlio death of the Earl of Jiovoiishiro in 
IGOS, Laud was iippoiiitcd one of tho chaplains of Neile, then bishop 
of Kochester, from whom ho obtained considerable church x)i'cfermciit. 
His patron Neile, on his being translated to tho of Liolitiold, and 
before his giving up the doaiiory of Westiuiiistcr, which he hcKl in 
commendam wiili his bishopric of Uochestor, obtained for him the 
I'oveisiuii of a probt.anlal btali there. In IGll ho bocamo president of 
St. JohnV l.'ollogo, Oxford. 

ill lidU the king ixiufciTed upon him tho deanery of Gloucester, 
having some time previously appointed him one of his chaplains iu 
ordinary. In 1(>17 he accompanied King James into Scotland for tho 
purpose of modelling the Scottish Church after the fashion to which 
he and Laud were desirous of bringing the C'iiurch of England. On 
llio i:2xid of January 1G20 he was iustuiled prebendary of Westminster, 
uutl on the l8th of November 1621 consecrated bishop of St. David's. 
It was expected that Laud would have been made dean of WestminsLcr 
ill the pbico of Williams, who having been sworn privy-councillor, and 
nominated to the see of Lincoln, received on the lOth of July the 
custody of the Great Seal on its being taken from Bacon. But Williams 
possessed such iutorcst at courts that when he was made bishop of 
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Lir.tiolii lie retained his dcaucr^Mii cnniinondam, togctlier with the other ■ quality the reader will in vain search for any trace in tlie letters of tho 
nreforiiieuts which ho hold at that time. | prelato. In couriif^e and violciico lie did not yield to StratTord ; but 

* f^aud tays, in his * Diaiy/ that ho rosisriiod liia prc'^idcntship of narrowness and litlliMioss appear to have bt*eu the distiiiguUhiiig 
St .li'hn’s Colletro, November 17, “by reason of the strict* i characteristic of Laxid's mind, and yot, con tmoted though his Intel- 

iiopp id that statute, which I will not violate, nor m 3 : oath to it ! lectual range was, soino parts of iiis ‘ Coiiferouco with Fisher tho 
iiivliT any colour:" yet tho king had given him leave to hold it; ’ 


iliit ill truth avarice was never one of liaud’s vices. In May 1022 the 
eonierence between L:uul and Fisher the Jesuit took place. It was 
held in tho presence of the Marquis of Buckingham, who shortly 
aft'T, ss Land Jiimself informs us, “ wa^ pleased tt» enter upon a near 
jv^iiRct to him, the iiarticnlars of which were not for paper.” On the 
l ".th of .Lino be became ‘ C.’ to riuckinL'haiti. It is thus ho writes it 
in his ‘Diary:* Some call it chaplain; others, among \vhum i^ 
l Ii’Nlyii. eonfi's.Mor. It is certainly not usual for a iiobleiuim even of 
the Iii..;hest rank to bavo a bisho]> for liis chaplain. 

Land was a great dreamer of dreams, and though h<* repeatedly 
aOirins the ctuitrary, he eviileiitly :itfc:ichcd much imjiortancc to them. 
The fidlowiiig extract from his ‘ 1 >i:iry ’ is a specimen : — “ I )eromher J 1, 
Sunday night, 1 did tlieam that tlio lord keeper was dead; tliat 1 pn-ssed 
hv one of liis nicn that was about a iiioniiment for him ; th.it I he.ard 
lihti say his lower lip was infinitely t-wellod and fallen, ainl he rotten 
iihi jidy. 'i'his tln^am did tuonhio nn*.'* 


Jesuit,’ besides great scholastic learning, display considerablo acute- 
ness and no moan powers of reasoiihig. 

On the 5th of Fobniary IGlU, Laud wa.s appointed one of the great 
Oommitteo of 'I’rade and tho King*s Ueveuue ; and on the death of 
Weston, lord high treasurer, tlie management of the treisiiry was 
committed by letters patent uiivlor the great seal to ceriiiiii com- 
missioners, of whom Laud was one. lii tho year following Laud and 
the churchmen attained a very high, perhaps it may Lio said the 
highest point of tlioir prosperity. Laud thus ri cords the event in his 
‘Diary :* — “Mari:h 15, Sunday, William Juxou, lorvl bishop of lioiidon. 
mado lord high treasurer of JCnglaiid : no chuiTlinuiii had it since 
Henry N’ll.’s time. 1 pray Ood bless him to carry it so, that the 
church may have liotiour, and the king and the htate service and coii- 
tc:itmeiit by it ; and now if the clitirch will not hold tiiein.'^elvos up 
under t'.«id, 1 can do no more.'’ 'J’ho following pas.sige from a letter 
of the Uev. tr, ( iiTrard, master of the C'hartorlioU'-e, a correspoiuh-nt 


of .Stralforil’s, presents a lively ]ncturo of the stat.-* of L-eling then 
Tlie lonl ke'. ])cr OVillianis^ had become jealous of T.aud's mowing 1 pri valeiit among the clergy ; it shows how m ar haying an altogether 
fivinir with liuckinchain, and he w.as incautious in betraying this | ecclesiastical gov'ermneiit i-iigland then was : “ 1 he ch’i'g^ aic so 
January 11 , 1 was with his majesty ti> show hini the 1 high here since the joining of the white sle.wi s with the wliite j tair, 


-.•al'Mi.-y. , 

tliat was (o be printed before the conference between me and 
!‘i:di.r the .lesuit, Mali 24, 1 ( 122 , which ho was pleased to .-ipju-ove. 
'I’iie king l.»r.ike with me about, the book printed then of tin* visitation 
of tiie eliurcli. Me wa^ hard of helief that A. B. was llic author of 
U. My lord keoi.er m -lt with me in tho wiih.lr:iwiiig-ehaiiiber, and 
tjuairelled me gratb/’ 

I. ami's lise was m.w r.apld. In 1 ‘*2'’ ho was made hidioj* of Bath and 
Wi lls, and dean of the (‘hapcl Loyal. On March ."th of this year lie 
ha- tin* f(»llowiiig entry in hD * I »iai\v : “ Ihvamed that I w;is recoii- 
eii(‘'l to thi' (’lunch oV Lome.” In 1<»27 he was made a jirivy-c-iuii- 
eilhir. thi tlie lltli of July 1G:!S h(‘ says, “ My oinge d.'-dier was 
fifnie-l by the king for (lie bishopric of London.’' About this time , 011 
Jiis ac'piaintiug tin’ king with cert i in run loiirs spread abroad against 
(Liudi, cVi.'irle.s replied, ” 1 ’hal hcfdionld not trouble himself wiMi 
r-'icli reports, till he ,‘»aw liini for.saki' hi.-i other Iriciids. On the death 
of Luckinghain, lj:nid plunged comph'tely into his political raiv**!*. 
CMiaiies now looked njaui him as lii.-i prineiiial minister. It was at 
this time tliat tho close union comiueiieed between Jiaud iiiid 
StiMlIord, 


th-Lt there is much talk of having a H'*ciet.iry a bislioji. Dr. Wren, 
hi-iiop of Norwich, and a ehaii'-elloi' of the exi-lieqii r, Dr. Baiieroft, 
bi-lmp of Oxfor.l, but this come., only fr.iin the young fry of tho 
clergy; little credit is given to it, but it i.- I'l^eived they Hwariii 
miijilily nbout the court.” 

Un the I t til of June IClU sentence was passed in the Star t'liamher 
a;:ainst Lastwiek, Burton, and J’ryniie, for libcl.^ iva Laiul informH us 
in liis ‘Diary,’ “against tlie hierarchy of the (Jniire!i.'’ 'I'ho areh- 
bishop tioos not however give any definition of what he meant by a 
libel agaiiirnt the liiuiaieliy <»f t!ie riiureh. Fry line's seiiti’iiee was, to 
be lined olion/. to the King, to lose Liu* I’t j.iaiiider of his ear-, m tho 
pillory, to ho branded mi both cheeks with the letters S. L. for Sehis- 
niatieai Libeller, anil to l»e perpetually imprisoiM’d. 'J’lu* seuteiice of 
taslwiek and Burton was nearly similar. MimI j»eople lli uigiit Llieso 



Ills nose .^lit, his forehead stigniati-cil, and to be whippeiL Between 
ilu’ seiitonee an-l the exceulion of it Leighton escaped out of the 
Fleet, but he was retaken in Bedfordshire, and underwent thi.s atro- 
('ious piinishnu'iit-. In Ifi’h* Laud was ehosoii chaiieellor of the Lui- 
virsitv uf Oxford. In lfio2 lie obtiined for his creature Franew 
- ’ nffi.-o of secretary of state; and in the same ye.ar 


^^■indobanke. the nfli-e of secretary ol slate; aiul in me same ye.y 
Dr. JiLxon w’as, he fcav.s in Ids ‘Jdary,’ sworn dean of his ni:ije.st.y s 
closet--" That f might have one that. I might trust near lu.-^ uiaj.-sty. 
M.- vIvii remark.; oii the above i>roceediiigs— “ So that Wiiuhtbaiike 
haviii:^ the king'.-, ear on one side, and the clerk of the clo-et on the 
ollur, he might jire.'uime to liave his tale well told hetweMUi tlieni; 
and tiial his 'imije.-ty should not easily be preposHes.-ed with anything 
to his di-ivIvaiitaL'e." Uii the Ifitli of August 1 fi2.:; I.nud was appomtiKl 
archhishop of Caiitorhiiry : lie bus the following entry in his Diary : 

“ yXumist -4. That \i rv morning (of Abbot'.s death) there eaiiui one 
to me,seri..n.sly, and that avowed ability tr. perform it, and oilTered 
me to be a cardinal : I want presently to the king and^ acquainted 
him both with the thing and the person.” “ August 17, Saturday. 1 
bad a serious offer made me again to be a cardinal : 1 >vas then from 
court, but so sc»i)ii as I came thither (which was by V\ediie 8 day, 
August 21), I iicipiainted liis iiiiije.'ity with it. But my aii.-^wrer 
W'a< that Hoiuef.hing dwelt within me which would not Buifer that till 
Rome wa^ other thnii it i.s.'* I.ainl made a deelaraliou that in the 
disposition of €nrclosin.-:Lie.'il hcnefice-* ho W'oiild give a preference to the 
single Ilian over the married, ‘ ceteri.j paribu.s.' Tlio close unio!i between 
the English Church and the aristocracy appears to have conimeuceil 

about this time. , - 1 .1 * 1 . 

J^aiid's letters to Wentworth, afterwards earl of .StralTord, exhibit a 
more faithful mirror of the man’s charactor than is anywhoro else to 
ho met with. His ‘ Idary,' though it bcar'i siifiicieut impress of his 
peculiar spirit, discloses his cliaracter but imperfectly, particularly a.s 
there are many apparently important facts only hinted at, and uumes 
of whieh only the initials are given. The history of his troubles and 
trial, by himself, and the voluminouB life by ileylyu, were expressly 
written to vindicate his conduct and character. In Perusing the 
letiein between Laud and Wentworth the rentier feels ns if allowed to 
be i>re 8 cut at a confidential conversation between tlnwe jiersoiiagcB. 
Tlie letters of Stratt'ord, along with many indications of a virjleut, 
arbitrary, overbearing temper, exhibit evidence of strength and saga* 
city, and sometimes even of greatness of mind. Of the last- mentioned 



in the guveriinujiit would cun* tlii.- ilcli of liln’lliiig, and soiinitliiiig 
that i.s amif-R besides.” 

But the terminiilioii of Laud's caree r wa.^ now' ajiproaehiiig. On tho 
ISth of November, a few weeks aficr tin* miietiiig of tlie Long l*arUa- 
inent, ho was impcJiched of high treason l»y the house of Ooniiiions, 
and committed to the Tower. It is impossible here to enter into tho 
cletsiils of the archbirtliop's trial, of which he has Iduiself written a 
full, and, on tho whole, faithful .lecoimt. (‘History of hi.s Trouble.^ 
and 'iViaV folio, London, He defended liiinself throughout 

with «*oiirjige and ability. The judges gave it ti* be iiiiderstmul that 
the charge.H contained no legal treason; wdu-reupoii Hie ( ^MlllIloIli^ 
changed the im}»eacliment into an ui'dinant:e for bi.s to 

which the lairds a.s-ciited. LaUfl produce.! a pardon from tier king, 
wliie-h was disregarded, lie wa; i;onil'*miicd and aeiiteiicod lo death. 
The injustice u:^ well a.s tlie illi;gality of this sentence is now admittiul 
on all !iand.>. l..aud wa.. beh-ade I on the H»th of .laiiuary l»Ho-L 

It would be unjust, in Lainl not to nieiitioii bis beuebiel/ioiis to 
learning. Besides making valuable donations of book.a ami nianu- 
stTipt>i to the Fiiiverriity of Oxlord, he founded in that iiiiiversily a 
prufcsHor.-diip of Arabic in and endow*, d it with lands in the 

parish of Bray, in the county f>r B.fiks. His enmluct to John Hales, 
known by the appellation of tlio * cver-iiienioraliJtj,’ is also re.-orded to 
hi.H honour. Hales had wnitLeu a t hort Lr.ict .ui schism, which was 
niiicli at variance with Lauds views of elmrcli g.ivernmeiit ; this tract 
had boon circulated in manuscript. J laics, in an interview with Laud, 
r. fu.'ed to recede from his I'n e iinti-ms of ecele-i.tstical i»ower, but 
promised that he w.iuld not publish tho tract. Ijiud c iiifcrnnl on him 

a canonry of Windsor. .... , , . 

LADDER, SIR TlloMAS DB’K, Baronet, was born lu ol. He 
was the vevclitli bai oiiet, and W' ls tin* only son of Sir Aiidr.*w Lamlcr, 
the hixth baronet. He .succeeded his lather in the baroii»;tey in l^-'U. 
He became a coiitril>uf or to ‘ Blaekw'ootl'H Magazine at its commonce- 
ineut and furnished iiuiiicrous artich's to that pernMlicaJ, and otluira. 
His fiV.st contrihiition to Llac.kwooil, ‘Siiiion Roy, i^ardeuer at Dum- 
nlriil ’ attractetl eonsiderablc atleiitioii, ainl W'as by r.onie iiKcribeid to 
tl.c author of ‘ Waverlc*..' He also publisliral in early life two iiove s, 
‘ ‘Tiie Wolfe of Badeiioch.' His pap *r on ‘ J he 


‘ Lochaiidhu,* and 


J»arallel Loads of (Bcuro 5 ^* which was read b*;fore the Loyal Society 
of Edinburgh, and published in vul. ix. of their ‘ Transactions, con- 
flicts of description t>f the geological strata of that district of the 
Jlitrhlan.ls of Scotland. In Jb.'JO Sir T. D. J.auder publ idled an mte- 
re.--tiiig 'Account of the (ircat F 1 oo< 1 h oi August 1 S 2 'J in the 1 rovirici 
of Moray and the adjoining Districts, 8 vo, Jiidiuburgh, In l-Suf he 
niiblishod ' Highland lianibles, with Jjong Tides to shorten the \Vny,' 
2 \oln. 3vi>, Ertinburgli, and in 1841 ‘Logandary Tales of tlio lligli* 
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lands/ 8 toIb. 12mo. He also publiished a 'Tour round the Coasts of 
Scotland/ and a 'Moznorial of the Royal Trogress in Scotland* in 
1842, 4to, Edinb., 1843. For the ‘Edinburgh Talcs/ conducted by 
Mra. Johnstone, 3 vols. lidinb., 1845-40, ho wrote the story of 
‘ Farquhfirsou of Iiiverey/ and ‘Donald Lamont, the Bracmar Drover/ 
Sir I'hc^zuAH Dick J^audor married in 1808, and hod issue two sons and 
BUTCH daughiurs. lie died May 20, 1848, nt hU residence, the Orange, 
near Edinburgh, and wzis succeeded by his son, Sir John Dick Lauder, 
\vho was bom in 1813, and married in 1845. Sir T. D. Lauder was 
d(f])uty lieutenant of the counties of Haddington and Elgin, and a 
J'cllow of the Royal Society. 

JiAVA'TER, JOHN CASPAR, was born in 1741 at Ziirich, where 
his father was a physician. Thu severity of Lis mother oppressed his 
youthful mind, and in his juvenile days ho was remarkable for a 
funtastic solitary disposition, and un aversion to school. He soon 
diseovered a decided tendency to religion, and in early years he had 
a great predilection for singing hyuitjs and reading the Bible. He 
tniide no great progress in pbilulogitail Htu dies, but had an aptitude 
at expressing his tlioughts and feelings which adznij'abJy qualified him 
.for the oiheu of clergytiiaii. In 1753 he travell«;d through Leipzig and 
Berlin in the eompaiiy of Fiist li, tlio subHOi]ueiitly celebrated jiaiiiier, 
and to Itartli in Swodish Pnineraiila to Btu«ly theology uiitler the 
celebrated Spalding. Jii 1754 he returned to his native town, and 
occupied hiiiiself witlj his duties os a preacher, with biblical studies, 
and ])oetioat coin position. TJje poeins of Klupstock and Bodmer had 
produced an elf'ect oii Ids mind, and in 1757 ho published his admired 
* SwLs Songs/ and in the following year his ‘Auasichteu in die 
Ewi;,dicit ’ J'roHpects of Eternity *). 

Jn ]751> Lavuter was made deacon of the Orphan house church nt 
Ziiricli, where the extraordinary cfleot of his sermuus, ids blameless 
Iifi% and benevolent disposition made him the idol of his cougtvgatiou, 
while his printed HcrmoUH sent forth his faiixt to distant parts. His 
‘ PhyHiogimmic Fragments ’ appeared in 1 775, in 4 vols. 4to, a work 
which has since been translated, abridged, and illustrated in every 
variety of form. In early life he had hecomc acquainted witli men 
of various characters, and had observe<l corresponding points of 
resozubhuicu in the character of their udud and their features ; and os 
he had a dispositiou to generalise particular uhservatiuus as much as 
jioHsible, he eiideavoiircsd to raise physiognomy to the rauk of a 
scieiu;e. He collected likeiiessus from all parts, made silhouettes of 
his friends, and tlio msult of this pursuit was the celebrated work 
ubov(*. inentioued. it is said that in after-life Tawutor had Ihaa faith in 
physiognouiy than at first. But whatever may havts been the case 
with regard to his opinions on physiognomy, Lavater always Jirndy 
clung to his ])eciiliai' religious views, which were a mixture of new 
interpretations with ancient orthodoxy, and mystical even to supiT- 
stition. One leading article of his faith was a belief iu thu sensible 
inaiii festatlou of snperxiatiirul ] »uwerB. 1 1 is disj lositiou to give credence 
to the miraculous led him to believe Ibe htrange jircti'iisioiis of many 
iiidiviiluals, such as the jiowcr to c:xorcise devils, to ]ierfouii cures by 
iiiiimal magneiisui, Ac. Some even suspected him of Uoman C'atlio- 
licisiii. Thus while his mystii'al teiuleucy rendered him an object of 
ridicule to the j>arty called tlio enlightened (Aufgekliirte), the favour 
lie showed to many new iustitutituis oU'endeil tlio I'cligiiinists of the 
old school. However, many of the religious woi'ld, even of those not 
iniiiiediutely heloiigiug to in's congregation, regarded Lavater with 
gi'eut veueiniiou, and, opening a corn sjioudeuce with him, looked to 
his letters sis tin* great source of their spiritual eousolatiou. 

Ill the latter years of Lavater his writings were less esteemed; liis 
]iocms were compared with those of more reeeut (lermun writers, and 
lost by the coiiijiarisou ; while a froc-th inking spirit was oii the iiicicaise, 
which checked sympathy with his warm religious feelings. Thu begin- 
ning of the French Revolution Lavater regarded with jileusure ; but 
his love eliaiiged to horror after the decupitatiou of the king. On 
the appearance of the revolution iu Switzerlaud, he mounted the 
jiulpit with tho greatest zeal, and there, as well us iu lUI public assem- 
blies, declaimed against tho hVeuch party with the utmost fervour 
and courage. Wheu, on tho 2fith of September 17'jy Massena took 
/airich. Lavater, who was busied iu the streets exciting the soldiery 
uud aiiliug the sullerers, was shot by a grenadier. It is said that this 
grenadier was not one of the enemy, uud thal the net was that uf nii 
assassin ; and it is further supposed that iiavutcr knew the man, but 
from II ('hristiuxi spirit of forgiveness never betrayed him. He sutruroil 
n long time from Ibis wound, but did not die till tlio beginning of 1^01. 
During his illness lie wrote some papers ou the times aud some poems, 
whieli are considered to l>e nmom: his best jiroductious. 

LAVUlSlElt, ANTOINE-LAURENT, uu eminent cheuiical philo- 
sopher, WHS boru at l*aria uu thu Ifith of August 1743. His fatiier, 
who was opulent, spiiretl uo expense iu Lis education, iu which ho 
acquired at the College Mnzorin a profound knowledge of astronomy, 
iiiiitlicniulica, botany, mid chemistry. After some hesitation as to 
what particular science he should more particularly dedicate himself, 
he was determiued iu the choice of cht-mistry by the brilliant dis- 
coveries with which Dr. Black aud others had then recently enriched 
that scieuce. When only twenty-one years of age he obtained the 
]>rize ollered by the government for tho best essay on lighting the 
streets of PuriH ; aud it w stated, that in order to enable himself to 
judge of the intensity of the light afforded by lamjis, he kc*pt liiuiself 


during six weeks iu a room from which the light of day was entirely 
excluded. Tu 1703 ho was admitted an associate of the Freucii 
Academy, and finding that ho incurred considerable expense in the 
prosecution of hi>t chemical researches, he asked, and iu 17G9 obtaiucil, 
the ap{ioiutmcut of one of the farmers-geucrol of the revouuo, ujni 
his purso and hi.s laboratory were equally open to the young impiirers 
in science. He was afterwards appointed to superintend thu numerous 
salt] >etre- works of France. 

liuring the reign of terror Lavoisier w'lis accused of having, as a 
farmer-general, mixed water and noxious ingredients with tobacco : 
to avoid arrest he secreted himself for somi? days ; but hearing that 
his colleaguea, aud among them his father-in-law, were imprisoned, Lu 
voluntarily surrendered hitUHelf, aud was condeznnef] to deatli. In 
answer to a request for a respite of some days, in order to iiuisL soinu 
experiments with which he had been recently engaged, aud which hu 
stated were of importance to the interests of mankind, ho was coldly 
informed by the public accuser Unit Lli*; republic had uo iu:cd of 
chemists, and that the court of justice could not be delayed. Deejily 
regretted by every man of science and by the numerous frirnd.s 
whom his amiable xiiauuors had attaehc.‘d to him, he was coiisigned tu 
the giiillotiiie on the 8th of Mny 1794, leaving a widow, who many 
y€.*iirK iifterwards w'tts married to (Blount Rumftii'd. 

His publications were iiiimeruiis and highly important. ; for hesidoH 
the larger w'orks which we sliall jireseiitly mention, he was tho aiith'>r 
of nearly sixty memoirs printed iu the ‘Memoirs ’of the Academy, 
and other pcriodicfds. His ]iriueipal separate works ai'e: * Ojm scales 
Chiiiiiqiies et Phyi!ii 4 ue.s/ 2 vol.s. 8vo, 1775 ,* ‘Traitd Elemeiitairo du 
Chimie,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1789; * InstruetiouB sur Ics Nitriercs, ct sur la 
Fabrication do {Saljietre,' 8vo, 1777. 

In a pohtliumous aud incomplete publication, consistliig of two 
octavo volumes, entitled ‘Memoircs do Chimie,' Ijavoisier, albiding 
to the term comxnonly enqiloyed of the ‘ French theory,* claims ii 
eniirtdy and excluHively us his owxi ; axid although it will be impossiblo 
for us to enter minutely into a consideration of the Lavoisierau or 
antiphlogistic theor^^yet wo shall state, from his * Eldinens de Chiiuie/ 
his peculiar views on sumo important subject.^, and one of thu first uf 
these is the nature of heat. Having mcutiomnl its expansivir and 
repulsive powers, ho says that “it is diilieult to comprehend IIiuhu 
pheiioxiiiiiia without udxnittiiig them as thu elfects of a real xiud mate- 
rial RuVjstance, or very subtile fluid, which insiiiuatiug itself between 
the particles of boilies separates them fi'oxn each other.” He admits 
that the doctrine is hypothetical, but iissex'ts tliat it explains the idic- 
nouiouu of nature iu a satisfaetoiy manner, aiul that eousideriug ir. 
as the cause uf heat, or thu sensation i>f warmth, he at first gave it 
the name of ‘igneous fluid,* and 'matter oi‘heat,' but afterwards, iu a 
woik on chemical iioineuclatui’o by himself, Morveau, and Bcrtiinllut, 
he adds, “ AVo have distinguished the cause of lieat, or that exqui- 
i^itely elastic llukl which ))roducc.s it, by tlic term of caloric, without 
being obliged to su]»]»ose it to be a real siibstaiiee, but n.s tlit; i-ejuilsivc 
euuse which separates the particles of mattt;r fi'oin eacii other.*' 

* Free ' caloric ho defines to be that which is not uiiiti-d in any way 
with any other body; 'combined* caloric is that which i.'^ fixed iu 
bodies by affinity or elective attraction, so us to foi‘m }>art of tlui 
Kubstaiiee of the body; and hy ‘ specific ' caloric of bodies lie iimler- 
htaiifls the respective quuutitle.s of caloric requisite for I'aising a 
luiiiibcr of bodies of the same weight to au equal temperature, and thu 
propurtiuiiiil quantity depends un thu 'capacity* uf bodies for caloric. 

His analysis of atmospheric air and the re-combination of its 
elcnionts, thoiigli not t]uite eorzx^ct, was nevertheless ably concidved 
and cxocruted. He heated sonin mercury in a mattras.s couneetutl with 
a glass rt.'cuiver with about fifty cubic iuclics of atmospheric air; 
lie then fouiul that ii jiortioxi of the mercury was converted into 
small red piu tieles, wdiich did not iiicreaso after the heat had been 
continued for twelve days ; aiiel he then observed that only about 
forty-two uf the fifty cubic inches of atmospheric air remained 
unahsorbed, uud this he found was no longer lit for respimtiou or 
couibustiou. Ou submitting tho red particles of mercury to heat, 
they were 8cx>ar«ited into niurcux*y aud about eight inches of ga8,w]iieh 
eminently supported both respiration uud combustion; and liaviiig 
several times nqicatcd the experiment, ho inixcd^ tho residual unab- 
sorbed portion of the air with that wiiich was obtained by Jioating 
the red particle.s of mercury, uud he found that air was ropror]uct;d 
precisely similar to that of the atmosphere, and po>>sessiiig iioiirly the 
same ]iowur of sup)>ortiijg respiration and combustion. Lavoisier 
admits that the experiment docs not show the exact quantity of the 
two airs which coustitutc tho atmosphere, for he states that the 
Uicrcui'y will not separate tho whole of the respirable portion, aud 
consc(|uenily part of it remains “ uuited to the mephitis.*’ 

Lavoisier also mentions some experimeuts which be performed with 
this highly respirable air thus obtained by tlie intervoniiuu of nieruuzy 
from the utmospheiro, and he notices the bnlliaiit effects of the cum- 
bustiou of chairoal and phosphorus, and adds, “ This species of air 
was discovered almost at the sumo time by Dr. Priestley, M. iiScheele, 
aud iu\'B«lf. Dr. Priestley gave it the name of ‘ dephlogisticatud air 
M. Bcheele culled it ‘empyreal air;’ 1 at first named it ‘highly 
respirable air,* to which has since been substituted the term of ' vital 
air.* ” 

It Is greatly to he regretted that ho eminent a philosopher should 
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FO far have forgotten ^hat was due both to others and himself os to 
have made such a statement os this. It was one of the last acts 
of Dr. Priestley to publish, however unwilliugly, that ho first stated 
to Lavoisier himFelf, at his own table; in Paris, iu tho year 1774, the 
fact of his having discovered this gas, in the presence of persons whom 
he namea Nor imleed is this the only instance, to use a gentle 
expression, in which Lavoisier exhibited a want of candour unworUiy, 
not merely of a philosopher, but of a man. (See tho * Doctrine of 
Phlogiston established,’ by Dr. Priestley, Northumberland, 1800.) 

In 177S Lavoisier published a paper in the Memoirs of the Academy, 
entitled * General Considerations on tho Nature of Acids, and on the 
principles of which they are composed.* In this paper it is attempted 
to be proved that all acids owe their properties to tho presence of 
oxygen, and that when bodies were deprived of oxygon they lost their 
acidity. This doctrine of tho universal acidifying power of oxygen 
was generally adopted until Davy proved that what had been called 
oxA muriatic acid liad not been decomposed, and that with hydrogen 
it formed muriatic acid; he first however distinctly proved that certain 
bodies, such as carbon and sulphur, were actually converted into acids 
by the union with oxygen ; but by a too hasty goiicralisation ho was 
led to adopt principles which the further progress of science has 
proved to be untrue. 

It is to be observed that Lavoisier did not discov er any one of the 
cdcinentary gaseous fluids. Mr. (Javondisli had clearly described thts 
properties of hydrogen before lie began his career; and oxygon, a7.<»tc, 
uikI chlorine were discovered, thc! two first in Lritaiu and the last in 
Sweden, after Lavoisier eoininencod his chemical researches. In one 
])artioular case ho indeed denies the exialoueo of a wi;ll-kiiown fact, 
namely, that gunpowder can be fired in vacuo; but then the fiict is 
irrecoueilrable with liis theory. The inquiries of J4avoisier, it must be 
ndiled, had tho principal share in introducing that reform in tho 
noTTienclaturo of cluuiii:try which ended in ilie cx]»ubit>ii of the 
phlogistic theory. Lavoisier’s character,” as Jlriiiule has truly stated, 

“ has in some iiieasiiro sulfcred by tho misguided z*'al of his admiring 
commentators, wlio, not satisfied with allowing him due njcrit for the 
logical precision and sagaeity of iuductiou whieli he brought into 
cliciiiiHtry, have represented him as having the* exjterimcntai activity 
of l’ru?Btloy and tho laborious diligence of iSchecle. JUit LavoLier, 
tlmugh a great architect in the, hcicnct*, laboureil but little iu the 
quarry; Lis materials were chitsfiy shaped t<» his hand, and his hkill 
was displayed in their iirrangcimmt and conibiuaiion." 

liAW, ICDMITND, I ».!)., iSisliop of (•arli.de, was born in 1703. lie 
was the son of a clergyman in the northern part id’ Liiiicashin*, and 
passed from thc grammar-schools of that part of tlic kingdom to »St. 
Jolm’s College, Cambridge. As hoou as he had taken a degree he vraa 
electcil Fellow of Christ’s (^oJlcgc, aud iu 1737 ho was piesented by 
the university to the rectory of Uray.-Jtock in Cumberland. To this, 
ill 1713, was added the archdeaconry of Carlisle, which^ brought with 
it the living of Salkeld, on the pleasant banks of the Fdeu. Iu 17r»0 
he resigned his archdeaconry and resturued to Cambridge, having beeu 
elected master of St. Peter's College. 

In this, tho first period of Dr. Law’s life, he had published ihoao 
writings wldch show at once the pccriiliar turn oi his own mind, and 
have given him a place among thc best and wisorfi iiistmctors of ^thesir 
sjiecies. Tlis lirt-t work w'a.s Lis truiiblatioii of Archbishop King’s 
‘ lirtsay on tho Origin of with copious notes, in which many of 

tho difficult quwtioiJB in inetaphynical science are coiisidored.^ This 
was soon Jbllowod by his ‘ JCuquiry into tlic Ideas of Space and Time,’ 
Ac. Doth these works were pioduccd before ho loft (.Cambridge; but 
it was in his retirement at Salkeld tlmt he prepared his ‘CoiisideratioiiH 
on the Theory of lleligioii,’ with ‘ llcflectioua on the l^ife and (.ffiaracter 
of Christ,* a work of singular beauty, not to be read by any per.^on 
without edification and improvement. 

To luH (’am bridge appointment of Master of Peter House was soon 
ad^d those of Cniver.-ity Librarian aud P»*ofe3Hor of Casuistry. Jlo 
wiw made archdeacon of Stailbrd, bad a prebend given him iu tho 
church of Lincoln, and in 1707 one of the rich prebends iu tho church 
of Durham. The next year he was appointed to tho bisliopric of 
Carlisle. 

In 1777 he published Lis edition of the works of Locke, with a life 
of the author. 'The peculiar character of J^r. littw’s mind appears to 
have been acquired in a great measure by a devoted study of the 
writings of that ijliilosophcr. From him he seems to liave derived 
that value which he set on freedom of inquiry, in relation to tlieolo- 
gical as well as to every other subject, which led him to take part in 
tho great controversy resxiecting subscription, and which he freely 
exorcised himFelf. The most striking proof of this is afforded in the 
edition of ins * Considerations,’ printed in the latter part of his life at 
a press at Carlisle, in which are many iraportimt alteratinns. From 
Locke also he seoms to have derived his notions of tho proper mode 
of studying the Sacred Scriptures iu order to come at their true sense. 
He was in short an eminent master in that serhool of rational and 
liberal divines which flourished in England iu the last century, and is 
adorned by the names of Jortiu, lilackburnc, PoweU, Tyrwhitt, 
Watson, Paley, and many others. llisLop Law died in 17^7. He loft 
a large family, of whom two of tho sous became bishops, and another 
was the late Lord Ellen borough, the subject of the following notice. 

This account of Dr. Law is derived for the most part from a notice 
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of his life by Archdeacon Paloy, inserted iu Ilutchiusous MlUtory of 
tho County of Cumberland.* 

LAW, EDWAUD, LORD ELLENBOROUGIl, was born Novem- 
Salkeld, iu the county of Cumberland. Ho was 
tiie fourth son of Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle. He reociveil 
nis niduuentary education at the residence of his maternal uncle, the 
^v. Humiffiroy Christian, who then re.<iided at Docking in Norfolk. 
He was removed thence in 17fS‘J to the Charter-houso School, Loudon, 
^d placed on the foundation. In 17ilS ho was outored of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. After taking Lis degree of B.A. he removed to 
London, and became a student of law at tho Inner Temple. Having 
been called to the bar, and actpiirod by a short )>reparatory practice 
tho needful technical kuowledgo, he soon took Lis place among tho 
chief members of tho xwofeasion. Ho was engaged as tho leading 
counsel in the defence of Warren Ilastiiigs, 1788 to 17l»:», aud in thU 
famous trial acquireil great distinction both as a lawyer and a 
speaker. In W ostniiiiHtiu* Hall he had Erskiui! and oLlier able rivals 
to contend witli, and never rose to the first lead as a pleader, but ho 
boeauio the admitted leader of the Northern Circuit, His rise in tlio 
pri^fession was remarkably rapid. In ISO I he was a[» pointed attorin^y- 
genoral and knighted, and iu the same year ho was elected a iiiumbor 
of the House of Common.s. In April 180*J Sir Edwnixl Law succeeded 
Lord Kenyon as lord chief justice of the court of King’s Honch, and 
was created a peer b^the title of itaron Elicnborough, of Elienburoiigii 
iu i.’unibcriaud, by patent dated Aiail lOth, 18012. He WJis afterwarda 
made a privy councillor. In the lioiiso of Lf»rds in liS0;> he 
strenuously i>p))osed any otmeossiou to the Roman Cutliulica. On the 
trial of Lord Melville ill l.sUG Lord Klleuboroiigh voted ngain.it him. 
In 1%S13 he was nominated one of ilie eommissioners to inquire into 
the conduct of the iViuces-t of Wales. In 1814 he was one oi the 
judges who xu'esiilud ut the trial of Lord (.-oeiirane [DunuuXali), Kaiu. 
ui‘|, and in 1818 on the trial of iiune | Hum:, Wii.i.iam|. in November 
of the sanio year he retired from the bench. Ho ilicd December 13, 
1818, at hia residence in London. He married in 1782, anti was siie- 
ceedod in tho title by Ids eldest roii, who is now Earl of I011<*uborough. 
[Elli'.niioiioi'Uii, Eaki. (»f.J Lord llrougham, in his * J Listorioal 
iSketches of Statesincn,' makes the fidlowitig ruiiiarks on his eharaeUT 
as a judge : — ** 'J'he Tenii Reports bi ar ample toHtiiiioiiy to tho vigour 
of tliis eiuiuent individual's capacity during the eighteen years that ho 

filled the first ]dace among the English cumiuondaw judges Ho 

was Homowliat irascible, nml Komctiiiics even viohuit. But no tine 
could accuse him of tli» least partiality. His honest amt manly 
nature ever disdained as much to trample iivt*rbearingly on tim 

iiuijibleus to crouch meanly bulbn! the x»owt‘rfiil Hu desjiutchud 

business with great celerity, ami for the most part wilh success, ihil 
causes wore not sifted before him with that closeness of scrutiny, and 
parties were uot suilcred to bring forward all they had to state with 
I that fulness aud fn^edom, whicli alone can x^^'t^Veiit iiiisdecision, and 
ensure the duo administration of justice.” 

LAW, JOHN, of Laurislon, was born about IfiSl at Edinburgh, in 
'whicii (dty his futhi.*!' exercised tho trade of a goldsmith. His iiiothi:r 
being heiress of an instate calleii i^auristoii is the reason wiiy, in eoii- 
furiuliy witli the ScottiMh custom, Lnw i-t known by that name or title 
aLso. In very early life, in c.>nMei|uencc of the re 2 >iitatioii of posHessiiig 
great talents, he was oiigageil to urrango the revenue uccoiiuts of 
Scotland, an eniploymont which may have inaitily contributed to fi.x 
his mind upon financial schemes. About this time ho propitsed the 
estiiblishmoBt of a bank wiiioh should issuo papi.T-mmiey to the 
amount of the value t>f all the lands in the country, thus coiifoutidiiig 
credit or security with currency, and imagining that tho latter could 
never be in excess so long as tho jirupurty which tho jiupor is-iims 
were supposed to roju'csent should be in existence. Law lost Jii*; 
father when lie was littlu more than of age. Ho was liandsoiiie in 
jiersou and of graceful carriage, fond of society and courted by it. 
Finding that Ids patrimony would not suilicc for the sii] qdy of his 
extravagance, he had rciaiurse to the gaming table. During this 
career he fought a duel, and having kilJeci his antagonist, he fled the 
country ami visited Italy. Hi^ course of life must Ktili have been 
very irregular, for it appears that he was banished sueccssivoly from 
Venice aud from Genoa, aftiT which ho wamiored from one Italian 
city to another jiractising iim arts of a gambler. 

Law at length went to I^iris, where he soon succeeded In ingratiating 
himself with the rtfgeul duke of Orleans, and in inoculating liim with 
his plans of finance, i^y the jic* suasion of Law the first public bank of 
circulation was established tiy thc regent in 171fi, and its mauagemeut 
was entrusted to the projector. This bank obtained tho privilege for 
twenty yeai'H of issuing uote'j, which however were to bo exchangeable 
on demand fur coin of the established weight aud fiDeness at tho plea- 
sure of thc holder. The public debt of J<’ruiice at that time amounted 
to 1500 millions of livres, or about 70 luillioiis sterling, and was so 
depreciated in tho imblic estimation as to bo unsaleable, except at GO 
or 7iJ per cent discount. Law's bank was jirojectcd with the view of 
paying off this debt, by giving the [mbiic creditor tho option of sub- 
scribing for bank shares and paying for tho same in the public stock 
at xiar. With tho viuw of inducing the public to purchase the bank 
shares, a patent, giving possession of the country of the Mi»!iiaBix>pi, 
under the name of Louiniaua, which had been grouted in 1712, to tho 
bieur Cruzat, was xiurcbascdi aud the MiBsissixqd Company was formed, 
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witL a capital of 100 millions of livres. iind allio'l to tho bank, having 
Kecurod to it for tweuty-Ov© j’cars the sola right of trailing to that 
cj^uartt^Ti and also of proscautiiig tho Caiitida beavor-trade. Still further 
to aBsist th« aiihomo, tho roceivera-goueral of taxea wore directed to 
mako all their payineiita in the paper of the bank. With all these 
advantages it Wiis yot a long time before the favour of tho public was 
HO far gained that the subHcriptions amounted to 100 luillionB of livres. 

Jn 1718 tho MiasisBippi Company had tho entire farming or 
monopoly of tobacco granted to it for nine years, and thereupon sent 
great uumbcrH of planters, artificers, and labourers to LouisiaTia. In 
the following year tho French Kant India Company and the Senegal 
Company were both incorporated with the Misaissippi Company, 
which then enjoyed the monopoly of tho trade of France " from tho 
Capo of (lood Hope eastwards to all the other parte of Africa ; to 
Persia, Indio, China, Japan, and the Isles, even to the Straits of 
Magellan and Le Maire.” The prospect of advantages to bo derived 
from those various sources soon began to operate upon the public ; | 
and such numbers cro wiled forward to make iavestments in the stock 1 
of the MissiMsippi Company, that in August 1711), ite price wais driven 
up to 600 per cent, it may serve to show the feverish state of excite- 
ment then prevalent tn stato, that on tlio rumour of Law being soizijil 
with illnesH, the stock fell from 600 to 146 per cent., and that his 
convalescence raised it again to 010 per cent. In the month just 
iiamcfl the general farm of all the public revenues was grantotl to tho 
Company, all of whose privileges were by tho same urrut prolonged to 
the year 1770, in consideration of which concessions the (Company 
agiwod to advance to the government, for paying off tho tiublic debt, 
iiiilliouH of livres, about 60 millioDs sterling at 3 ]>or cent. A 
further sum of 60 millions of livres was paid by the Company fur 
tho exclusive privilego of coining diirlug nine years. In a few weeks 
tho stock rose in price to 1200 per cunt., when 160 millions of livres 
were added to the capital by fj'esh subscriptions at 1 000 per cent., 
and, to take every advantage of the existing tuaiiia which had seized 
all classes, the new capital was divided into vt^ry small hhares. lly 
this means tho Conifiuiiy was enabled to loud to the government an 
additional sum of 800 millions of livres at 8 per cent. In tho midst 
(»f all this speculation, the bank having i!isiied notes tn the amount of 
1000 uiillioiis of livres, upwards of 40 millions sterling, there was 
sucli uii abiiiiilauce of money alloat, tliat tho pricei of all commodities 
rose exorbitantly, and land was sold ut fifty years' purchase. At this 
time Law was coiiBiderod to be a man of po giv iit consequence, that 
his levee was coustautly crowded by persons of emiueuco from all 
parts of Europe, who Hocked to Furis that they might jiartako of tho 
golden shower. ** I have soon him," wrote Voltaire, “come to court, 
followed humbly by Dukes, by Marshals, and by iUshops." Indeed 
snoh was his influence ut court that the English ambassador TiOrd 
Stair having resented his arrogance, the English govormnenl found 
itself under the necessity of recalling 1 iord Stair, tliough his services 
had boon of tho greutest importance and such as to secure the full 
approbation of his own court. 

From November 17 lif to tho following April, the price of Mississippi 
stock continued to rise until it reached 2060 per ceuL On tlie 21st 
of the following month a royal arrot aj»pearod, which suddenly ]>ro- 
duced an (’utiro revulsion in tho pui>lic feeling. Under tho pretence 
of a provious dopreciatiou of tho value of tho coin, it was by tiiis arret 
declared ueocssary to reduce the iioininal value of baiik-uotos to one- 
half, and of tho actions of the India or MiHHiB.sippi C'ompaiiy from 0000 
to 6000 livros, it is not possible adequately to desoribo the culumitouB 
ell'ecta produced throughout Franco by this step. Tho bank-notes ojuld 
no longer be circulated at more than oiie teuth of their nouuiial value; 
and the parliament having represented tho fatiil consequences of the 
arret, another was issued, stilling that “ the king being informed that 
his reduction of bank-bills has hud an eflect ijuite contrary' to his 
intention, and has produced a general confusion in commerce ; and 
boing desirous to favour the circulation of the said bank-bills for the 
coiiveiiieucy of such as give or take ilittm in payment, and having 
heard the report of the Siour Law, ho has ordained that bauk-bills be 
current on the sumo footing as before the above arret, which he hereby 
revokes.'* 

The charm was liowovor broken. This and ton other nrrete which 
were issued in tho course of a month from its date, could not restore 
tho eoutidenoe of the public. Law found it prudent to retire from the 
inanagemout of the public finances, and for his personal protection a 
guard was assigned to him. Many prudent persons applied themselvor* 
earnestly to realise their property, and to send it for safety to other 
countries, which proceeding occasioned theissuo of a royal ordouuanco, 
in which such a course was forbidden upon pain of forfeUing double 
the value, while all investments in tho stocks of foreign countries were 
prohibited on the like penalty'. By those means the public alarm was 
carried to its heights The bank-notes being generally refused in all 
transactions of business, on arret appeared forbidding any person to 
refuse them, under penalty of double their nominal value; and this 
occasioning a still greater run upon the bank, another arret was issued 
on the same day, ordering the bank ** to suspend the payment of its 
notes till further orders." 

By these proceedings many thousands of families, once wealthy, were 
suddenly reduced to iudigonoe ; and Law, who was the original con- 
cootor, and had been the chief instrument in carrying out these yast 


financial delusions, was obliged to quit I^Vanco with an inconsiderable 
fortune, tho wreck of what he might at one time have realise I ; ho 
resided fur some time in dilTerent places in Germany, and settled at 
length at Venice, whore ho died in 1729, 

in *A Diflcourao upon Money ami Trade,* which he wrote and 
published in Scotland, Tjaw has left a roeowl of the fiattaring but 
visionary views whi-di led him to his financial schemes. 

LAW, WILLIAM, the author of various works of practical and 
mystical divinity, was born in 1680 at King's Clifi* in Northampion- 
shire. We should have known little of Law, probably, huil it not 
happened that ho was for some time living in tho family of Mr. Giiibon, 
father of the historian Gibbon, which leads to the introduction of some* 
valuable noticos of his life, habits, and opinions, in tho beautiful fr.ig- 
moiit of * Aiitobiograpliy ' which the historian prepared. William Lnw 
went to Cambridge with a view of entering the Church, took the 
degroos of RA. and M.A., was of Emanuel (College, and in 1711 wa-i 
elected a Fellow, On the accession of King George 1. ho refused to 
take the oaths prescribed by act of parliament, and in conseqiiom.u 
vacated his fellowship. It was soon after this that ho entered thir 
family of Mr. Gibbon, who resided at I'lituey. Here he continued 
several year.*:*, and his connection with tlio family hecatno perpetuate L 
to his death in consequence of a design which Miss Hester Gibbon, 
the sister of the historian, formed and executed, of retiring from tin* 
world ill company with her friend Mrs. Eliz-ibeth Hutcho-ton, lunl 
living a life of charity and piety, with Mr. Law for their chaplain. 
They fixed upon King's Cnifl', tlie place of Mr. jjaw's birth, as the spot 
to which they retired : and there Mr, Law lived tho last twenty year.H 
of his life, dying April 9, 1761. 

Mr. Law was tho author of various works, in which he recomnioiuL 
the exercise of a piety which approaches to tho character of ascetic, 
and which it is almost impOHRible for any one to firactise who is nut 
in a great degree relievtd from the necessity of attention to t!ic 
ordinary business of life. The most popular of them is entitled ' A 
Serious Gall to a Devout and Holy Life,' a work containing many 
passages of great beauty, and many spirited sketclio-i of various elui- 
racters to bo foiind in the world, which has lia-l groit iiifliieiicd on 
many minds, and might awaken a proper Rpirit of soriouane.ss in ail. 
Dr. Johnson said of this work, that it fii*st led to his thiukin" i i 
earnest of religion. Law w;is a disciple and ardent admirer of .la.Mi> 
Jidhuie [IMiiMi:, .L\(;oii|, and his writings are strongly imbued with tlie 
sentiiiieuls ui' that remarkable man. Jyiw conteinplateil editing an 
English version of the works of Bidiino, and thi» edition of ' 'I'lie 
Works of.lacob lichmen,' 4 vols. 4to, 1764, bears tlio name of Tjaw on 
the tithvpage, but it is certain that he had uotliing to do with ii ' 
preparation, tiiough some of his marginal notes appear to have beci 
used : the first volume did not appear till three y. ars after TiSiw ^ 
death. Law did however incorporate and elucidate the jdiilosophy of 
Bdhiue in his * Way to Knowledge,* the next in importance of his 
works to his 'Serious C^all,' as wall ns in his ‘ Way to Divine Know- 
lodge,’ ‘Spirit of Jiovc,' and in his ' Ijetteiv.' 

LAWES, IIENUV, a composer to whom F.iiglish music is muolt 
more inuobteil than its two historians seem to have been inclined to 
admit, was a native most ])robably of Salisbury, of wiiioh (‘.athe.li'til 
his father was a vicar-chonil. He was bom in the year 1600, 
apptfurs from an inscription under his portrait, 4iow in tlie opiscojial 
]ialace of that city. Lawos rocciv*)d his professional education under 
John Coo]>er, an Englishman, who having travelled and ^iudied in 
Italy, thought iib to Italiauisc his names, and is generally nieiitioiK'd 
as Giovanni Coi>erario. In 1025 Lawos was appointed one of th»* 
gentlemen of the chapel, .and afterwards dork of tho cheque t.o 
Charles I. In 1683, in conjunction with Simon Ives, he produced the 
music to a masque ])reseiited at Whitehall by the iiiemhers of the four 
inns of court, under the direction of sucdi grave personages as Noy, 
the uttorncy-goueral, Hyde, afterwards Karl of Oarendon, Whitelocke, 
Selilen, Ac., and received one hundred pounds for his share in the 
busiuoss. About the same time be composed the inuRic to Milton’s 
H-omus,' which was performed at Ludlow Castle in 1634. Ho was 
well acquainted with the best poets of his time, and set many of their 
verses to music, jiarticuLirly Waller's. He also livcrl much with 
persons of rank, whoso poetical efiiisioiis were, in abundance of 
! instances, made vocal by the notes of Lawes. These appear in the 
I publications of his time, but chiclly in his ttiree sets of * Ayres and 
I Dialogues for One, Two, and Three Voices,' published in 1653, 1655, 

I and 1669, comprising about 150 songs, duets, and trios, printed in 
: ' lozenge ' notes, in type of an indiiiereut kind, with no accompaniment 
but an nuligured base, and therefore not very appreciable in the present 
day except by tolerably good harmouiste, who to musical knowledge 
; ad<l some acquaintance with the style of our old music and its 
‘ notation. 

Lawes continued in the service of Charles till the king’s death. Ho 
• then had recourse to teaching, in which pursuit his time was much 
i occupied, for his superior taste and ability, his good sense and geutlc- 
; manlike manners, occasioned his instructions to be eagerly sought 
j after. At the Itestoration he resumed his places in the chax>el-royal, 

I and composed the anthem for the coronation of Charles 11. He died 
in 1 662, and his remains wore deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

From the cold language in which Hawkins and Burney speak of 
j Henry Lawes, and more especially from the disparaging expressions 
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of tbe latter, we are much disposed to thiuk that neither was acquaiuted 
with the best of his productions. The soii^ in ‘ Comus ’ — ‘ Swt el 
Kcho’y-iuHtTted by Hawkins, is a very poor speciineii of his peuiua. 
Had either of those historians looked carefidly into )iis thn-e books of 
airs, Ac., tliey could not but have found enough to convince tliem of 
his invention and judgment ; enough to prove that the encomiutns of 
contemporary- poets, especially Milton, himself an expert musician, 
were sincere and dost rved. Ilow beautifully in * Comus ' duc*s the 
grortt poet allude to his friend’s compositions, where, speaking of him 
as * The Attendant Spirit ’ (a character personated in the. masque by 
the composer himself), he says — 

“ Thyrsih? whoso artful strains have oft dclayM j 

The hiiildlinir hnmU to hoar his madrifral, I 

And sweeten’d every musk-rose of the dah'.” I 

I 

Anti in his thirteenth sonnet, addressed to Lawos, bogiuuing — j 
"Harry, whoso tunoliil and well-measur’d koiij',’’* j 


London, and took apartments in Leicester squan*. He was soon 
introduced to Sir flddiiia Revnold't, who gave him gotwl advice nntl 
encourage mo lit. and always received him with kindness. If was in tho 
same vi ar (17S7) tliat he first exhibited nt Soinerset House, where 
sevon ol his piotiiros, all huiiale piirtraits, were Admitted, Kroin that 
tune his fume and his practK-c rapully increased, though he had some 
formidable compotitorK, one c»f wlmm was Hoppiier, who was patronised 
bj the rriuco of uloa. In ITiH ho was ch(»scni Assoidato of tho lioynl 
Acndeiiiy, or ratljor, being uuder the age (tweiitvdbur) lixod by tho 
Jaws of the iustitutionf lie was olf*i*tcd a * Supplemental Associate.* 
being the onh’' iiistaucc of the kind wdiich has occurred; aifH his 
election is mid to have been owing to the strongly-ex pressed wish of 
George III. In^ 17l*‘2 Oeorgo 111. appointed him to succeed Sir Joshua 
Iluynrdds as ]u*iiic;i]>ul pniiitor in ordinary, and tho Dilettanti Society 
unauiiuoiiHly chose him for tlieir painter. Eroiu that time forward 
every exhibition at iSoiiiorMet House ofVerod fresli proofs of his talents. 
Yet these pictures were but a Binall iiortiou of those which he 
executed. 


he bears honourable testimony to tho moral wortli and judgment of j Wc cannot dwell orj particulars, but wo must not pass over the 
the ruusicinn, which, he says, distinguished him ** Iroiii tho throng.*’ I honourable coiiimNsion which he received from King tleurgo 1 W (then 
Tho opinion of AValler is not less favourably and strongly expressod : I’riiuv Itogcnt) to paint, the i»urti*aits of the Bfivercigiis aud tho illus- 
anil Herrick, in hia ‘ Ilfsperide?/ is almost enthusiastic in jiraiso of tho ! trious warriors and staUwmeii wdio had been tho nuMinn of restoring 
gri'at bjUgiiab composer; for it i.s a gros=i mis^tako to suppose that i tho poai'c of Europe. He coiimiiuiceil hi!* labour in 1 SI I with portraits 
Lavves iidopted tbe style of the It:diaii iijusic ta'^liionahle iii his time, j ot the King »if J’russifi, llliicher, and Platoff, who wrn* then in Enghind. 
In a ]»roliico to his tirst book lie. defends himself against tbe charge of In .April iSl.'i tho Prineo conferred the Jioiioiir of knighthood upon 
irnitatifui ; and an impartial comparison of his best airs with those of him. In LMS be pri»c<M'.b d to tho (^ulgress of Aix-l id^hapelle, thence 
his foreign contemporaries will not only ]»rovc him to be an originul to Vienna, and in May 1SH» to Homo, wIumo hi.s magnilh'ont portniits 
coinpo.scr*, but that tbo Liiglish in his time, aiitl indeed Jong after, of I’ope I'ius ami of ( 'nrdinal Ooiisalvi were oiithii''iaHtically admired, 
could boa-st a school of music peouliaily their own. The collection of juirlraits cxecut.eil in obedience to this commisRioii 

LA WES, W^ILLI AM, bi'otlier of the preceding, w'a.<=( educated under is imw in the Waterloo Hall at Wiiidsor t'listlf. *' Among so great a 
the same master, and for a time also held the situulion of gentleman iiiimber of portraits.'’ 803^4 Dr. Waagen, nil cannot be ^qnal in ineriL 
of tbo chapel. During tbe civil wars he eutored tbo royal! *1 nrnix-, 1 jiarticularly ph?!ised with thiwe of the Pope, t Cardinal Goiisalvi, 
aud liad the rank of captain ; but with a view to his por.-^oiiul ^afet3', and the Emperor of Aiistri:i. Hosidi's the graceful and iinadt'cleil 
Jjcu'd (Icrraril mude him a com1ll^ssar3^ Disdaiuing however tho seen- ilcsigu, the cle.ir and brilliant colouring, which are peculiar to Law- 
rity olVored, he w.as killed at tl»c siege of Ohealer in 'I’lie king ri iiee, the.^e are di.'itingiiished by giv.iter trutli of character and a more 

W'a»j<o iniich atlectod by' his lo.-»8, that he expressed bis .•sorrow in remark- animated e.vpressi(»ij than is geioTallj* met with iu bis pictures.” The 
ably strung terms, ;uid even wiMit into luouniiiig for his self devoted praise hero given to Sir *riioma.s Ijawrence is just, but it is not complete : 
servant. William Lawes was an able uiusiciuii ; ho com posed much he poise.ssed the happy ialcMit of idealising bis forms, without departing 
for voices and in.*^tiiiiiient8, as woU a.s many excellent fiart-sotigs, from nature or destroying the likoneHs; but he was very defieJujit 
rounds, Ac., whieli arc to be found in tbe fuiblicatious id’ the day. In in the higher qiialii.ii s of purtniitiire, and it is a great flescont to puss 
IJoycu’s * Colleetion’ is an uutlieiii of his, which puts him on a lovol from his portraits of eminent .stiitcsmeu and warriors to those by 
with iiioHt of the chureh coiiipo.s<‘r.s of Ids tiin»\ But Ids chief work is Vamlyck or Ke3'iiolds. 

a collfctiou of P&aUiis for three voices, set to the well-kuowu paraphrase In speaking of tbo portraits of Sir Tlioiims, his admirable portraits 
hv iSandys. of boauliful ehihlreu desc»rve especial notice, the engravings from Sf>inii 

LAWRENCE, *STR THOMAS, was born at Hri.stol, Ma}' dtb, 1 T^iO, of which arc universally known. *rhough Sir 'J’huiuas lia'l in his 
Ills father had been brought up to the legal profession, vvhicii be cldhihood attom[>ted historical couifiositioii^ whieh gave amjde prumisn 
however never followed. Ufa Boniewliot improvident and iitiHcltled of future, excellence, he was ho absorbed by |)ortr:iits that lie had no 
diMpo*>itioii, lie tried various avocations without much sueei^ss in time to dnvoto any adequate aUeuLioii to Id.Hturic.d painiiiig. Some 

lie had married a beautiful and accouqdLbcd young Jad^’, daughter of his picture.s of the Kembh) family may Itiflued be iilmo.'ii conaidered 
of Llic llev. W. Read, vicar of Teiibury ; and he at. iuugl.ii obtained, a.M historical; and in 1707 he exhiiiited at SouiorHci Huuhc a picture 
through the interest of an iiuut of Mr-s. Jiawreiice, the ollice of super- of* Satan calling his LcgioriR,' after Milton, whie.li he hiioHelC connidernd 
visor of exciae at Bristol, wLieli he ri?sigiied soon after tho birth of as one of bi.s best works, but wldcli, now that the iiiUuenoe of faHliioii 
Ids sou Thoiii.as — the youngest of sixteen cldldren, most of whom died aud partisaiihldp has fi.iHscd aw'ay, is generally coiiHii'lcrod to be n work 
in iufauc3' - amt became landlord of the Whit** Lion liin. Not sue- wldcli dis|»lri3'.s rather the claidiig than the gruutiu's i of the artist, 
ceediiig at BrLtol, Air. JjHwr. uce in 1772 was oiiaiiled by his friends While Sir Thomas was absent on the Continent, Mr. West, the 
to become 1 ami lord of the Black Hciir at De.Yiy.e.s, W'hero be roDiaiiied venerable presiileut of the Acailcmy', ilied in Mareli lS:iO, and Sir 
till 177!!. This iiiii was at that time much freqiionted by tlie riidi and TiiumaH was cluMim without opjMiHitioii to Hiirceeil him. Ho returned 
fashionable, who rcBorted to Bath, aud generally stopped at D in April, loaded with Jiononrs and presents wldeh ho had received 

It was here that young LaAvrenco iiiauifeHted that deciilod jirodilection abroad, to meet with e.juull3' n.'ittfsriiig distinctions at homo, wtdcli lie 
for the art in which be HiihsequeiiUy attained hucIi eiidncnco. He coiitiinicd to euji»y without iiitcrruptiou till his death, which took 
drew striking likeiiepseH with tho pencil and j>on Avhilo a child in place at his house in Jlu«'i«rll-»qujirc, on the 7th of January LSt^o, in 
petticoats. Jle was likowi.^o rcinarkablo for the feeling ami taste Avitli the sixiy-lirst year of his ago. 

which ho recited poetr3’, in which he had been trained by bis father. Though LuwreiKMi had no r.chool education, ho had acquiroil a coii- 
who never failed to introduce him to his guc.sts, who were delighted sidcrable fund of various and exlcn.'iive kriowliMlge : ho was even 
both with his genius and his extraordinary pcivuual licauty. It was tolerably con ver-'aut with the general liter ituro not only of his own 
iu 1775, when lie wivs onl3' six years olu, that .Mr. (afterwards Lord) coiiiitry', but of tbe rest of Eurojie. His inidrc.S'^c.s to Uiu studeiPH ol 
Kenyon and his lady luul their poi-traits in profile taken by the iid'ant the Royal Academy we.ru full of good a*IvJC'?, and delivered with a 
artisL They were delicicnt in force, but the execution is liaid to have kindness of mauucr wdiich proved his Hinct>ri'. wishi:.s for their w* Ifare 
been cxtrenrely easy aud spiritoil, and tho likenesses accurate. Very and succohh. 'I’o Lho m«‘rits of his brother artists, wlicthcr dead or 
soon after thie event ho was sent to a highly rospe(;table school, ko]»L living, ho was ever just, and no feeling of envy or jealousy Hccm.s to 
by Mr, .loues, near B^i^^tol, hut ho was removed when only eight years have ruiiled the innate benevolence of his mtud. It might have been 

old; and this w’as all the regular education that ho ever had. expected that he could not fail to accumulate a largo fortune, biit as 

111 1771) Mr. Lawrence fulled, aud was obliged to leave Devizes, this was not the case, evcr-biisy calumny w«fs rt*a*ly to accuse him ol 
whence he went to AVeymouth. In 17ii2 ho settled ut Bath, aud gambling, a vico to which he was so far from being addicted, tbat ho 
placed his sou for a time as a pupil under Mr. Priuce Hoaro, a crayon ruuoiiuced billiard-*, in which, ho greatly exc- lled, Imcaiise, as ho siiid, 
painter, of much taste, fancy, and feeling, from whom young Lawrence “Though I never played for money, my play atfracted much atentiou, 
acquired that grace, eiegauce, aud spirit, which qualified him to bo so and nccasioned many and often vt-ry high bets. N'ext to gambling 
pre-eminently the painter of female beauty. At the ago of thirhfeu he itself is ilie vice of encouraging it in others, and as I could not check 
received from the Society of Arts the great silver pallet, gilt, with an the lioUing, 1 have given up my nmuseuiont.** Very early drawbacks 
additional present of live guineas, for u copy in crayons of tho ‘ Trams- for the as.Hi.*jtJiuco of his family, a stylo of ulnioHt extravagant living at 
figuration.' iSir Thomas frequently decUied that this honour had ! the outset, au utter carelos.sn*'Ss of money (as ho himself says), exten- 
givcii a great impulse to his enthusiastic love of tho ark Nor did ho !■ sivo assistance to artists Ica-i fortuuiite than him-self, and, above all, tho 
confine himself to portraits. At the age of nine he copied historical ‘ vz'it cxjicnao of procuring that unrivalled cullectioii ol dniwings by 
pictures in a mRsterl3*' style, and at the ago of ten ventured on original j the great masters wiiicli was so unhappily diflp'.wscd Hinco hw death, 
comjiusitiouB of the higliest order, such as ‘Christ reproving Peter for are Auilicient to account for his not grovving rich. His portraits are 
denying him,' ‘Itouben requesting his Fatiior to let Benjamin go to iu every collection. As already noticed, bis poi traits ol tho statssmen 
Ifigypt,’ ‘iltiinau and Mordecai,* &c. of J:Iuropo are in tho Waterloo Gallery at W iud.-ior. Mne portraits by 

At length iu 17i57 Lawrence's father resolved to bring bis son to him arc iu tho National OuUcrj', three of them, 'John Kemble a.-! 
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Hamlet/ * Mr^. SldJons/ aud ' Jienjauiia WcBt,* being usually regarded 
na among his best works. 

* LAWRENCE, WJ LLIAM, an eminent living surgeon. He received 
his early education at St llartholomow’s Hos]ntid, in which institution 
he served liis apprenticeship, and in due course of time was advanced 
to the position of assiHtaut surgeon and surgeon. Mr. Lawrence became 
early known by his devotion to the study of anatomy and physiology ; 
aud ill 1815 was appointed Professor of Anatomy aud Surgery to the 
Royal Collcgo of Surgeons of England. In 1816 ho published ^An 
Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology/ being the two 
introductory locturc^s delivered at the Royal Oollego of Surgeons, 
i/ondon. In 1819 he resigned this appointment. It was during the 
time bo held this post that he delivered his celebriited * Lectures on 
tlio Physiology, Zoology, and Natural History of Man.’ TIiosc lectures 
excited great attention at the time they wero puhlishod, not only on 
account of the novelty of the matter, but also for tlio popular and 
pleasiug style iu which they were written. At the time this work was 
published, comparatively litth) had been done to place physiulugy 
upon the basis of the other iiidiiclive ^;eitinee8, and it consisted of u 
liinss of generalisations more or L'hs supported by facts. Many of the 
views published in this work, and which drew a great amount of 
attention to it, have since Leon iiiudilied or re tract id hy the author. 
These views not only provoked the notice of tlio theologian aud the 
general pnVdic, but even the profession itself, and led the author into 
angry coiiirovorsios with his jjrofessioiial brethren. A sixth edition of 
this w'ork was jmblishcd iu i8;Sl. The bent of liis genius also at this 
time may be scon in his irauslation of lilumeubacirs * Manual of Com- 
]iarativo Anatomy,' whicli was published in London in 1827. His 
nj^poiutment however at St. liartholuiiiewH 1 1 ospiUl, and the position 
uf iioeturer on Surgery iu the school connected with the College, pre- 
vented liis further cultivation of the natural sciences, and liis suli.^equent 
works are entirely devoted to professional subjects. Although the 
name of Mr. Jjawrrnco is not connected with the advancement of any 
Hpeeittl depurlmeut of surgical science, there are few men who have 
written inoro oxtousively ou surgical suiijects, and to whom during 
the present century surgery is more indebted for its advauceineiit. 
Mis accurate knowledge of anatomy has hceii the primary cause of the 
Hucctiss of hi}« surgical works. Of thcHo the following may be regarded 
os the most important ; — * Anatoiiiicod^'Liirurgicol descriiitious aud 
views of the Nose. Moutli, Larynx, and Pauc^'S,’ London, folio ; ‘ Aiia- 
toniico-Chinirgical view's of the Male and Peinalo Pelvis,’ London, 
folio; ‘A Treatise on Venereal Misfasos of the Eye,* 8vo, ISaU; ‘A 
Treatise on itupturus,' 8vo, 1S88 ; * A Ti'eatise on .Diseases of tins Jiye,* 
1811. His troatisiis ou the diseases of the eye are (if considerable 
value, IIS the result of a large experience as surgeon to the London 
Oplitlialmic Hospital, a post which lie has now resigned, but which ho 
lilled for many years. Mr. Jjuwruiiee is also author of uuuieroiis papers 
in the * TrauHuclioiia ’ of the Royal Medical and Cliirurgicul Society 
of London, aiul in various weekly medical journals. The * Lancet* 
has also published a complete set of his lectures ou surgery, and 
nume.rous chemiciil lect.ures ou cases uceiirriiig in the wards of »St. 
Ikirtbolomew's Hospital. 

In the early part of his caroor Mr. Lawrence was (listinguished for 
his ailvocacy of medical reform. He was the dotoriiiiiied uppoiieiit of 
the I'orrupt system of iippoiiitiucut which was thou prevalent in most 
of the Loiiiloii hospitals ; and some of th«^ most vigorous and caustic 
articles on these subjects iu I he 'Lancet* are now known to have 
been written by him. The principles wliich he ndvoentod are now 
silently making their way ; and the poidtion which he now holds as 
I’rusident of the Royal (lollegi^ of iSurgeoiiu is mi indi cation of the 
change which has taken place in juiblic opinion on the (picstluu of 
lucdu'-al organisation. 

Mr. Law’renco was iii.ule a Vellow of the Royal Society iu LSI 3. 
Mo is a incinbor of the Aciuleinies of Scinico of Ubttiugon, Stockholm, 
and Cojiouh.'igcii, of the Ainci-ican Philosojibiciil Society, and the 
National ill^ititllte of America. He is also a foreign associate of the 
Royal Academy of ^rcdieiiio of I'aris, a correH[ioudiiig member of the 
Roy:d Academy of Medicine uf Rolgium, and of the Mcdi.:o-(’hirurgical 
Society of Rurliii. 

LA YARD, AUSTEN Hh:NRV, M.P., is the eldest son of M. P. ,1. 
Layurd, Est;., of the civil service in Ceylon, whose father, tlie Rev. Dr. 
Layard, well known as the learned and accom] dished Dean of Rrisiol, 
ithuiiied descent from an ancient and noble family in Friific-.'. who 
emigrated on account of the rovooiitiou of the Edict of Nantes. Austen 
Layard was born in Paris, March 8th, 1817, during the temporary stay 
of his parents in that capital. Having passed a considerable portion 
of his youth at Eloreiioo, where he inihibod nu carl}' taste for literature 
aud the fine arts, and perfected his skill as u drauglitsiniiii, he c.iuij to 
England with the intention of studying for the law, but soon aban- 
doned the id^*ii, and in 1889 set out on a tour through Germany and 
Russia to Cuustantinople and Asia kliuor. Having spent some time 
iu the East, during which ho adopted the dre.ss and manners of the 
ooimtrios iu which he lived, he acquired a perfect kuowlcvlgo of the 
Turkish and Arabic languugos. In ISIO or isil hi* transmitted to 
the Geographical Society a diary of his journ.y from Conatantiiioiile 
111 Ale]>po, which hiis never been I’^iblished ; t'ho clcvouth volume of 
the • Procoodiugs * of that society however contains an account of a 
journey performed by Lini in 1840, in the company of air. Ainsworth. 
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Having gone on to Persia, he designed to oxamioo the remains of 
iSusa; and though in his journey thither ho was robbed of his watch 
and mathematical instruments, yet he recovered his property by his 
inlluonco with the eastern ohiefs. Ilis disoovorios at Susa wero not 
very satisfactory iu their results, if wo except that of the tomb of 
Daniel. In 1812 and the following year ho remained in Khurdistau, 
an elaborate description of which country he forwarded to the Geo- 
graphical Society. Having made himself os familiar witli these parts as 
he already was with Asia Minor and Syria, he desired to penetrate into 
the regions of the East, and to dispel the dark cloud which had hung so 
long over the history of Assyria aud Babylonia. Having made a minute 
inspection of tlie ruins at Niuiroiid, he with the aid uf Sir Stratford 
Canning (now Lord Stratford do Rodcliffc), the British ambassador at thn 
Porte, set about excavating the site. These excavations were carried on 
hy Mr. Layard in conjunction withM. Boita, the French consul, whoso 
govornmont showed itself fai* more ready than the J^lnglisli govern- 
ment to encourage those scientilic labours. Mr. Layard 's disco verit^i 
too, it should be rcinumberod, were carried on under other great dis- 
counigeinents ; lie had to contend with the superstition of his Arab 
labourers, and the avarice and caprice of the Pasha of the district, who 
constantly iuterrupred hi.s procoodiugs under oiii^ and another jtretcuce 
until, through the influence of Lord Stratford dc Rodcliifu, he obtained 
a lirmaii from the Sultan, aiitliurisiug him to prosecute his work aud 
remove the sculptures. Yet when he had secured pusseBsiou of thesu 
stupondoiis remnants of untiipiity, it was with the greatest ditliculty 
that the British govorniiieut were induced to defray the cost of their 
Irausmissiou to England. Eventually however the point was con- 
ceded, and, as stoaiucrs are unable to ascend the Tigris, the sculpt ured 
inoiiiirneuts were iioated down the river upon rafts ibrnieil of inflated 
skins 09 far as Baghdad, where they were placed ou board of vessels 
ready to transjiort them to hhigland. 

By Mr. Layard's exertions the interesting history of the Assyrian 
kiugilom is now read in the architectural designs aud sculptures in 
bas-relief which adorned the palaces of Niiiiroud and Koyuujik, both 
of which Kites ho excavated with the greatest care. 'i'Jic treasures 
which he brought back to iOiighind fi'oin Nimroud have been jilaced 
in the British Museum, and a complete account of thorn will be fniiiid 
ill his work entitled *Nin(;veh and its Remains,' 2 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 
1 819, embellished with engravings from his own drawings. Mr. Layard 
also prepared to iiccouijiany this work a series uf illuatrations in 
iiiqierial fuliu, entitled 'Muuuuieuis of Nineveh, illustrated by 100 
hmgruviugs ; * aud subsi'queuily a seirond series appeared, with 70 
additiunal plates; together with a voliiino uf 'Inscriptions/ iu the 
cuueiform character, for the l.>ritish Musenin. His work contains not 
merely a narrative of bin excav.itions aud of tho vai'ious incidents 
which befell him in the prosecution of thciii, but also an investigation 
into primitive Assyrian history, so far as tho sc'iutimrss of liis material; 
iuliuitUMl. Tho subject is ii vast stuily, and is considerably illustrated 
by the mouuiaents brought to J'uiglaiid and deposited iu the British 
Museum. Dr. T^ayard observes that " Nineveh had been almost for- 
gotten before liistory began.’* I^lie classical authors of antiquity write 
of that vast city aud its records ns of an all but fabulous kingdom. 
JCveii Xeiiopliou was pms/ded when ho saw their mighty ruins. *J'hc 
history wliicl I ilerodotas either w'rote or promised to write (i. Iu6, l8l) 
id lost; HO that, as it is observed by a eontomponiry writer, until Dr. 
Layard's rc.ceut labours, a man might have Cirried all that remained, 
of Nineveh and Babylon in a little h.uid-box.** AVhilo the discoveries 
of l^lr. Layard go far to cnnflrm by incidents of mure or less iiiiport- 
auce the records of sacred aud profane historians, they . have also 
e.9tablLahod beyond a doubt that, before what we call ancient eivilisatiuii 
.dawned, an earlier civilisation ou a gigantic scale had passed away, the 
more xiorfect and beautiful iu pro portion us it becomes the more 
remote iu date. Tlie earliest of these ancient sculptures are invariably 
the most correct and severe in form, the most noble iu design, aud 
most exquisite in finish aud execution. 

At the close of the year 18 -18 Mr. Layard returned to Coustaiitiuoplo 
as attaclid to tho embassy there, and iu the following year resumed 
his excaviitioii.s at Nineveh, wlnro ho remained until 1851. The 
results of Dxis .second visit to the J'vAst he gave to the world iu 18r)il, 
ill a sec >iid work entitled 'Discoveries iu the Ruiii;i uf Nineveh and 
Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert.* 

For a few mouths in 1851 Mr. La^'ard held the ufiice of under- 
secretary of state for foroigu all'airs under Earl Clraiiville, and at the 
general election of 1S52 ho was returned to parliament us luomber for 
Aylesbury. The IJiiiveraity of Oxford conferred ou him tho huuorury 
degree of D.C.L. in 1818, and in February 1856 he was unanimously 
clooted Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. He hod not long 
entered iiaiiiumeut before ho acquired distinction as a ilebater, while 
Ills energy aud practical talents wero generally acknowledged, it is 
understood that he has refused more than one oifer of ministerial 
f III ploy men t, but that he has hitherto declined them from conscientious 
motives and a wish to be independent of party. Uc visited the Crimea 
while the British army Wiis before Sebastopol in 1 S.>4, and was one 
of Hie chief instruments in obtaining a committee of inquiry iuio the 
state of the British arm}' before Sebastopj] iu tho early part uf 1855. 

LEACH, WILLIAM ELFt)RD, was born ut i'ly mouth in the year 
1790. Ho was first educated at Plymptuu Grammar School, but was 
afterwards removed to Chudloigh| a school which at that period enjoyed 
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much local repute. Though not noticed as idle, hin inclmation was 
fibown at this early period more in the pursuit of external objects 
than in the attentive stuily of his school books. Both at Flyinptou, 
uud afterwards at Chudleigh, ho was in the constant habit of storing 
u|i material of supposed interest, and forming collections of natural 
fibjtHits, in which he uevor failed to secure the co*operation of his 
j^ch^olmates. Those juvenile collections fixed the study of natural 
wuicnce early in his mind, and induced him to choose the profession 
of medicine as facilitsiting him in its progress. In pursuance of this 
iflca he was apprenticed to the Devon and Exeter Hospital in the 
vear 1807. Here ho distinguished himself among his fellow pupils 
for the skill with which ho performed the minor operations in 
s'lrgcry, as also for the general gaiety of his disposition and the 
energy afid determination of purpose ho evinced in whatever he 
undertook. 

ill 1803 he went to Tjondon, where he entered at St. Bartholomew’s 
liospital, Aberiiotliy at the tiiiio being at the head of its medical 
.school. In ISO'J, afbf^r only a f^inglo year's study, ho obtained the 
uipLoma of the Koyal College of Surgeons. ]fo then proceeded to 
I'Minburgh to coiuplete his studies. While thero ho laid before the 
U'eruorian Society one or two ]>:ipers on comparative anatomy and 
/oology, and such was his zeal avid reputation as a Hueccssful student 
tJiat the degreo of M.l). was conferred npou him at the comple- 
tion of his second year, a very remarkable honour, and one rarely 
granted. But Dr. Leach is known not as a ]ihysieian but as a 
iisituralist, and as such we must contemplate his history; and in the 
wiiule Held of scieuco no more /.ealoiis or iudustritiiis student over 
laboured. Ho was doterred by no difficulty, yielding to neither 
fatigue of iniiid or body. From Eiliiiburgh he prococdotl to London 
to tako charge of thu natural history department of the British 
iMuseuni ; and here to appreciate Dr. LtHich's labours it would be 
necessary to review tlie state of the natural sciences, and zooli>gy in 
]iarticular, at the cornniouueiiieut of the present century, at a length 
which cannot bo brought within tlu; space allotted to this notice. 

The artificial sy.stoiu of classi tying Objects iuventod by Liunnius was 
at this time prevalent tliroiighoiit J'hiropu, but the defects were 
becoming increasingly perceptible in (fvery jiart of natural history, 
but mostly so in the lower forms of zoology. It was in Frauei? that 
the first o|)(>o.si:.iou to the artificial system was coiiiuit.'nc>Ml by 
D.iiiliimton and I’allas, whoso immature labours wore sjieedily followed 
by those of Lainarciv ami Cuvier. I Jut while zoology was making 
npid strides on the f -untineiit there were few in Eiiglauil who 
folli>w(!d up the path thus opened to them, iliero being a general rc[nig- 
nanee to anything that a]>pcarcd lik % siti inmtvation on tuis Byateiii. 
Jioach was aiiioug the first who apin-eciit ^d the natural arraug*nii«iit 
wliich iiad so li>ng guided the contin^Mital zoologists; and for the 
introduction of whiiih into this country we are mainly iudebied to 
him. He not only pursued the path whicli (ilhers hud opeiieit, but ho 
advanced the subject by his iiidivi luaL resi.'urclieM, and |irodiiced the 
lir^^t movement towards weaning his country men from the school to 
which tiiey had too long adliered. 

lie j)iii*sued his labours at thu Briti'ili Miise.uin with a zeal scarcely 
to be surjiassed, and won the eslecm and confidence of all with whom 
he was brought into c:ontaeL Uno of the ilrst results after his 
appoiiitineiit was the piihlicatiou of the ^Zoohjgists Miscellany/ a 
continiiatiou of tlio irregular serial coiiiineiiced by Mr- Shaw bis 
]>ro Icceasor, under this ininio of the * Naturalist's Miscellany.* This 
work Leach continued uiiiil IfSlT, and c'»mplctc«l three volumes. 
Although Lis duties required his attention to bo givtm to th« whole 
of the animal kiiigiloni, 3 'cL at thi.s time in particular ho lab-oureii 
c;hii:lly at tho Articulata, tiie results of his residi iico upon the coiist of 
Devonshire directing his uttcutiou more particularly to the Crustacea, 
to which cla^s of aoiinals he added many new discoveries, in L'SHJ 
lie [lublishcd an article * On ( ’rustaeeology,* tlie arrangement of which 
ho revised and corrected in a paper in the * Transactious of the 
Liimmuu Society/ the chief feature in which was the scqiaration of 
the Myriopoda, Araclmides, and Jusccta from thu Criuitiiceu, the 
whole of which jircviousl^^ had been arrauged by Liunxms umbir 
Jriftfl.cta, while Latreiilo and J.iamarek had groujiod tho Myriopoda 
with tho Ariichuides. 

In 1815 ajipearcd tho first part the 'History of tho British 
Crustacea’ eulitlcd * Malacostraca Bodophthalma Britauuica.* Seveii- 
leon numbers containing forty 'Seveu ]dates only a[qiULii'ed. It is to 
bo regretted that any cireu instances should liavo precluded from 
completion a work that, even in its imperfect state, has become a 
staudard in natural history. At different times Leach was elected 
Fellow of all tlie more important societies in Europe uud America, 
and communicated a large number of papers to Ibeir various Trausac- 
Lions. He was also author of the article on Carciuology in tiie ' Die- 
tiounaire des Sciences Naturclh'S,* and in 'Alelatiges Zoologiques.’ 

Independent of tho desire of knowledge, a love towards the animals 
themselves formed a marked feature in his character, whicli induced a 
reciprocal feeling in those ho petted, exhibit-jd in tho power to 
tamo tho moat savage beasts or poisonous viper, with either of which 
he would play with impunity, it was his constant habit at one time 
to huvo with him u wolf of voiy ferocious temper, but which always 
oboyod and followed him in his walks about the city, and, on one 
occasion while in Paris it remained waiting for three hours at tho 


entrance of tiio Jardiii des Plantes, witfi the fidelity of a coiuuioa dog, 
while its master wont into the grounds. 

Leauh was of a thiu spare tigui*Ot and powssed an intelligent 
and expressive coimteuauce, whicli was improved by a |>air of most 
pioroiu ' blaok eyes ; his manner was engaging, an*! his conversation 
earnest aud convincing, ami when ou tuo subject of his favourite 
studies, outhiisia-itic. The result oT this teuiperameut was manifest 
in the unwe irie i industry at his labours. Lat ? nt night aud uarly 
in the morning Leach was always to be found at work, uud about tho 
year 1817 he was often not in bod for the night. Tho coiisequeuoo 
of his severe labours exhibited itself first in the injury tho use of the 
microscope entailed upon his sight, which in- luce 1 amaurosis. This in 
a short time was followed by a more Mcrious illiiO'iti, which procluded 
him from pursuing, exce])t at irregular iiilervaU for aiuuHoineiit, what 
had been the ambition of his life. Ho therefore retired from tlio 
curatorship of the natural hist >ry department of the British Museum 
and with it closed lii-s scion titic career. 

He rMturnod to the neigh bmirhooil of Plymouth. Avh*'re he continued 
until 18diJ, wheu he proceeded to tho south of Europe. During his 
Migouru iu Italy he industriously collected the m'<euta of the localities 
in which he residoil. I'lie collection is preserved in tlie Museum of 
the Plymouth lustiiiitioii aud Devon aud t'oriiwaU Natural Hiilory 
Society. Although beiieliled by the warm climutu of the south, his 
health never reiaivereil from the shuck his coiistiiutxoii ha I sustaiiieil, 
and when the cliolera visittal Eiirojto he was among its early vii;tini<4. 
Dr. Li'ach died August 'J.'ith. i at St. Sebastiauo in J’iudnioiit. 

LEAKE, AD.M1K.\.L SlU JOHN, was bom at Itotliurhithc iu 1650. 
Ho was broil to the sea, and from 1077, when lie fought iu Sir E. 
Sprugge's action witii Van Troitq), to the end of the century, served 
with high cre lit in varioiis stations; more especially he distiiiguisliod 
himself ill the battle of L i Hogue. Being iu comiuuiid on the Spanish 
co:iSt during the War of the Succession, lie obtained niiieh lioiioiir by 
tho skill and gallantry which he displaycil in relieving Hihrultar, lirst 
iu Uolol>ur 170 1, secondly In March 1705. in the same yiuir lie boro 
an active part iu thu reduction of Barcelona, wliioii again he ruiiuved 
iu April 1700, when heshi^cd by the Sp miarti.’i and French, and in 
great extremity, in the same year iiu c imiuauded tlie fleet at the 
capturing of Alicant, (Jartiiugena, and the island of Majorca, and in 
170.S of Sardinia and Miuorcii. After the death of Sir (Jloiidesley 
Shovel iu 1707, Sir John Leake was made comniiinder-in^chiuf of tlio 
fleet, uud ill 1700 rt;ar-adiniral of (Ireat Britain, on which occiinioii thu 
queen jaiid him the iiigii ciunpliiuent that ** slie wiu put in mind of it 
by the voice of tlie poo]ile." In the same year he becamu a lord of 
the Aibiiiralty, and continued high in ollicu until the death of Queeu 
Anne. Being suj»crseilcd on a pension on the aeciH.iion of (luorge i., 
lie spent tlie rest of his life in ivtireinent, and di**d August 1, 1720, 
leaving a high prob'ssional reputation for skill, couragt!. prudence, and 
success, ills private charuebu' is repre.sentcd in a very amiable light. 
(Ai/c uf Admiral Lnakv,^ by liis grandson, S. M. Leaki:, 1750.) 

^LEAKE, LlEUTENANT-CULuNEL WILLIAM MARTIN, a 
distinguished investigator of the anLi(|iiities of (Ireece, entisrud the 
Jtuyal Artillery.ainl rose to tJie rank of lieiitviiaiit eoloned. Jie resided 
four years in tlie 'rnrkisli proviiiciM of lili'i;i..‘cu and Albania, where he 
was exiijdoyed by the British governmeat on u spi cial iiii.s-*ion. He 
coiumciiceii his tiMVeli in Asia Minor in Jaiiuary Lsnu. In 1 and 
sub.sequeiitly he travidb^d in the Morea, wIhum he luiidc two jonriieyH, 
and in Nortberii (Iruer^e, where ho made four journeys, which weru 
not strictly cunsecutivo t.o tho^e in the Moroa, tiioiigh his accounts 
of them were afterwards published as a continuation. He returned to 
EugLind about JSIO, and in 1811 juiblislied ' Iteseurches iu iircece. 
Part 1., coiilaiiiing Iteinarks on tlio Modern L'lnguages of (Jreece,' Ito. 
Ill J821 he published ''J’iiu Topograjdiy of Athens, with soiiiu Jtumarks 
oil its Antiquities/ 8vo, with plaUis iu 4 to; 2ud edit. 18ii. In J82o 
he retired from Hie army, but was allowed to retain his luilitary 
rank, iu 1K21 he published tho * Journal of a Tour in Ahia Minor, 
with Comparative iteinarks ou tlio Ancient and Mcideru Geography 
of that Country/ 8vo, accoiiipaiiiol by a Mi;i; an«i in 'An His- 

torical Uiillineofthe Greek it jvolution, with a few remarks ou tlio 
pre.seul state of uHaii'd in that Country ,* i2iiio. I n 1827 wai published 
a * Momuiro sur h-s Pjiiuipau.x Motiiiiiiciis Kgyptieii-s du Muncu 
BriUinnique, et quelqiies autre.s qiii sc Lroiivent on Augleterre, cx» 
}iliquds d ajii es Je SystiMjJo I'Jiom-tique, par le Ti cs J I on. Charles Yorko 
etl> Colonel Martin J-oake,' 4to, London, with iiiany eugraviugs in 
outlim*. In J SJl* lie read before the Koyal Society of Jjiteratiii u an 
elaborate pajier ' *>ii tins Demi of Attica.* Ilia ‘'rravels in tli*5 Morea* 

I with a Maj# and Plan.'-, 2ijd edit. ‘6 voD. .Svu, was fiillowcd by 

‘Travelo in Northern Grcvoc/ 4 vols. 8vo, Jb J5. In l8pi ho pub- 
lished •I’tloponue.naca, a Siijipleiiieut to th-s TraveL in the Morea,' 
bvo; in l’;51 a pamphlet eulitlcd ‘Gr.;ei;o at tho End of Twouty- 
Threo Year.i' Protection,' 8vo; aud in J851 * Nuiui.swata lielleuica: 
a Catalogue of Greek Coiii.i collected hy A\'illiiiiii Marlin Ijcako, 
F.K.S., one of the Vicc-l're.Hideut.-. of the Koyal Society of LiUU'aturc, 

I wii-h Note.i, a Map, and Judex,' a thick Vi!. in Jto. Thii very elaborate 
j work i» di:dicated to his wife, “to z‘;al and perseverance/' ho 

' says, “ 1 um mainly indebted for the coiuplutiou of thu pruaeut 
Catalogue, and' whoso skill iu the mo.st delicate processes of oleotro- 
type has enriched the collcctiou with between 5UU and GUO of tho 
rare.st coins/' 
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The researcbefl of Colonel Leake into the ancient atate of Greeeei 
its geography and topognijih}', oh compared with the modem atate, 
prosecuted during a neriuB of years, and embodied in his Travels, 
compriso a iiians of inforiuatiou of the highest value, niid must con- 
tinue to form a basis for whatever yet remains to be done towards 
completing our kiiowled^'e of the interesting subjecta which have so 
long fic-crtjpicd his attention. 

LKBRLfJV (or LE 13RUN), CHARLES, un eminent French painter^ 
was i>oru at I'aris in 1619. His father was an indiflereut sculptor. 
The soil, manifesting an early talent fur drawing, was placed under tho 
care of Simon Vouct. Ho however went to finish his studies at Rome, 
whore ho spent six years, during which time he diligently applied him- 
self, under the guidance of Poussin, to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the antique, and of the works of Railaelle and other grciat masters. 
Lohruu hud a oomprehensivo genius, improved by profound study of 
histury and of tho manuors of dificrcut natiuns. Few painters were 
better acquainted with the influence of the passions on the counte- 
nance, OH is shown in his ‘ sur la Physionomic,* and * Siir le 

Ciiructore dcs PaKsious ; ’ nf>r has he had many puperiors in invention, 
'^'ith a lively imaghiaiiou ho combined great facility of execution, 
au<l Lo aimed at the gn atest correctucsN, especially in the costume 
uiid details. His coJouriug, jturticiilarly in the flesh, is jiKliilcreut, 
retaining too much of thi* scliool of Vouol; Lis light and shade are 
often not happily distributed, and his foregrounds are generally defi- 
cient in force, ills great merit obtained him the favour of IjouihXIV., 
who iipiiointed him his principal painter, ]>ruf«idcut of the newly erected 
Academy of i’ainting and Sculpture, and director of the Ciobtdin mauii- 
factnry, conferred on liim the; order of St. Michael, and frequently 
visited his studio while ho was eti^’aged uii the buttles of Alexander, 
the best known and most admired of all Ids works : the engravings 
fj*om these wcdl knowii w'orks give a favourable idea of his abilities, 
and of the elevated though too artificial style of his eompOHitioii and 
design, l.chruii died at J’aris in 1690, at tlic age of seventy-one. 

LEJJOUX, E1jA1jDJ0-M(.X)LAiS, was born at Dormans, in the 
department of the Muriie, in 1736. He quitted the college of Beauvais 
at the iigo of fifteen, iuhI went to Parin, where, hci at first gained his 
livelihood by engraving : hut an irresistible iiiclination led him to the 
study of architecture^, with the principles of whiedi he made himself 
acquainted in BloudcTs *Ci)urs.' His ]irepoHSCHsii]g larson and 
engaging address procured for liini o[)purtuuitieH of displaying his 
talents, aiul bo knew so well bow to turn them to account that 
Mudiiuio Dubarry ap]ioiuteil him her architect iu 1771. It was for 
her that he erected the elegant pavilion Do Louvecieiines, and the 
Chateau de St. Vrin, near Arpajou. His high favour iu that quarter 
not ouly established his celebrity with the public, but iinmtMliatcly 
procured for biiii numerous cummiHsioiiH. huLh iu tliu capital and the 
provinces, iu Paris he built an hotel fur C'oiiut d'ilallcville.; in the 
line Miclnd le Comte, that of the l*riiice do Montmorency ; and, 
hesi<le.i suverul otbors, the Hotel 'riielusson, remarkable fur tlio vast 
bridge-like gateway towards the street. One of the best of liis pro- 
viiiciad buildings was tbe Cbriteau de Benouville, mar Caen. But it 
was the Barri^rcs of Paris tliut allbrded him an opportunity of abiiu- 
douing himself to his fancy; and cuusidoring the period of their 
erection, they certainly disjdsy cousidcrahlo originality, though much 
of that is questionable hi taste; and they have fur the most part the 
ajapcaraiiico of being merely first ideas and sketches, carried at once 
into execution without having bocu n vised and matured. The same 
reniurk a]>plioB to the large folio voluniu he publhhed, consisting of a 
treatise on urcbitectiiie, illubtrated by designs, which, though they 
disi»hiy much originality, aru nut a little cxtraviigaul. He died of a 
paralytic attack, on the IPtli of November ]i>U6, at the age of seventy. 

* LEDUU'ROLLIN, PHILIPPE, Minister de riutf'rieur durhig the 
Liimartiiie guvoi uiiieiit of France iu 1848, was born at Mans iu 18U7, 
or, according to otlier accounts, at Paris iu 1808. His family iiaiiie 
was Ledru ; tliat of Kolliii was ucldeil after having bccu called to the 
bar. I'ouug Ledru had the advantage of a sound education, after 
which he studied fur the law, was reccive<l us an advocAlo in 1832, 
just before the riots of that year, and iu 1833 published a E>pirited 
memorial, in whiidi he condemned as illegal and uucotistitutigusd the 
statu of siege iu which Paris was tln^u placed. Voheuieiit in langu.nge 
liud rathur imperious iu tone, this first pamphlet placed him in tbe 
front rank of tho ultra-liberal party, to which he has ever since 
adhered with undcviatiiig consistency. Ho had inherited a consider- 
able ])rivato fortune, which jirubably gave him as much weight with 
his party as his iiatriutic seutimeiits and Ins unquestionable talents 
as a idender. 

In 1S34 a serious insurrection burst out nearly at the same time in 
the capital of Fruucc, at Lyuu, and other chief cities. In Paris it w'os 
attended with much slaughter, chiefiy in the Rue Trniisuonaiii. 
Ledru-Rollin made this event the subject of a now i)amphlet, wiiicli 
was written iu that stylo of declamation and apostrophe so well calcu- 
lated Riuoiig an easily excited people to extend the popularity of 
public men. ^^hortly afterwards ho married au lri»h lady, who is 
supposed to have brought Jiim a considerable fortune. J hiring a 
course of sixteen years* practice (1832 to 1848) few advocates were so 
often retained at tlio French bur to defend political prisoners. In the 
*afi'aiiv Queuesset’ (ISeptenibcr 13lh, 1841), having bccu retained as 
counsel by M. Dupaty, editor of tbe ‘Journal du Peuple,' accused as 


an abettor in the abortive attempt at insurreotion, his long and ani- 
mated appeal was much admired. M. Gamier-Pag^s, the elder, one of 
tho most popular dejmtieB, having died (.Tune 23rd, 1841), the uauie 
of Lcdni-UolUn occurred to the majority of the constituency as his 
successor : he was elected shortly after, and took his seat among the 
members of the extreme left, lu the Chamber of Deputies ho becunic 
the constant advocate of the extension of the fran^ise — the whole 
number of voters fur parliamentary representation in France scarcely 
amounting to a quarter of a million iu a population of 38,000.0(10. 
Independent of his orations iu tho Chamber, and of hU attendance- 
and ]>leadiug8 in tho law courts, ho contributed many articles to tiio 
‘ Kdforme * newspaper, and to the ‘ Journal du Palais,’ both of wLicli 
partly belonged to him. 

During the year 1847, the agitation for electoral reform iuoreased 
every month ; a great change was felt to be approaching, and Ledrii- 
Rulliu was seen everywhere as one of the principal agitators. In tljo 
summer and autumn of that year a series of political dinners were 
given, under the name of Biuiqucts, in the large towns, all of wbicli 
he attended, and over many of which he presided. At the famous 
Banquet de Tiille, wlieii many of the leaders of liis party shrank from 
tlici danger, he took tho chair, and denounced with the tnortt hitter 
iuvectivi'B the conduct of Guizot and his govcrnniciit. It was on thi^; 
occasion that the king's health was omitted among tho toasts of 
the day. 

Tlic revolution of February 1818 brought Lcdru-Kolliii into his 
most promiuont jiosition. On the 24th of that month ho took a 
leading part in the niovemeui, indignantly repudiated the pro|)o.«iu] of 
a regency, and then suggested aud carried the motion of an ap]>cal to 
tlic people. AVhen tho Cham)>re dee Deputes was invaded i»y Hit* 
iniiltitiide, only liis voice and that of Laniartiiie wt^rii lii^teiied to. lie 
afterwards loti the way to tho Hotel de-Ville, assisted to construct the 
Provisional Govermexii, aud received the portfolio of Minister of the 
Interior, with a commission to republican ise France. It Wius then he 
began to organise his corps of itinerant cominissioners, who overran 
the departments, and filled the republic with dismay. Assuming tin; 
position of Dauton; aud really possifssiug some of the powers of that 
great agitator, he Jet loose a second time upon tho people of Kraueo 
all the wildest theories of 1789. Finally, au a natural consequence ul 
HO much excitement, came the saiiguiiiary iimurrect ion of June, which 
was BUpfiruKHed by Cavaignao, but not before it had dlHuolved the 
govrriiincnt of l^^aniiirtiiie, after an unquiet rule of four months. 
Ledni-Bollin immediately took his place in tho rankK of the iSocialists 
and Communists ; and, supported by these sects, he was elected by 
Kevend departmeiits us their representative to the Jicgislativc Assomhly. 
He WHS one of tho caudidates for the presidency ; and on lUth of 
December 1S48 hu obtained 371,431 votes, whilst Louis- Napoleon 
Boiiaparto iiuuihered h, .034.^20, Cavuigiiac 1,448,302, and Jjamartiiio 
17,914 only. l)ui'iiig the mouth of May 1849 his invectives against 
the government of l.ouiH-Napoleon bccamo so frequent and so bitter 
that most men expeerted a new movement. On the 13th of June 1849 
an attt-mjit was made to provokr? tho people of IWis to an insurrection, 
aud Lcdru-Kolliu, in order to escape being uppreheuded, fled, aiul 
sought refuge iu England. He has since i*e6idod in this country. 
Ill 18.00 he published his ‘Decline of England,’ a work containing 
severe ceiiHiires upon that country, not dictateci by a candid spirit or 
grateful feedings. 

LEDYAKD, JOHN, a reninrkahle person in the history of geo- 
graphical discovery, was born at Groton in ('ouiiecticiit, and educated 
at Dartmouth College, New JlampHhin\ Iliiviiig lust his father, and 
being apparently friendless, he had not tlie means, if be bad the 
wish, to follow up his studies. Some years he spent among the 
Indians, a good sclioul of ]>reparation for his future ioiU. Jlo worked 
his passage from New York to Londou in 1771 as a common sailor; 
and in 1776 sailed with Captain Cook, on his third voyage, in quality 
of corporal of marines, and was with him when he wns murdered ; and 
some years later WToto an interesting account of this voyage. While 
thus engaged he conceived tho hold scheme of traversing the unknown 
regiuUB of America, from the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound to the 
eastern coast ; and so earnest wus he, that being frustrated in hia 
dohigii of n aebiug the westeru shore of America by sea, ho set out 
from England towards tlie end of 1786, with ten guineas in his 
pockety hoping to reach Ivamtchatka, aud thence cfleot a passage to 
America. According to Tucker's * Life of Jefferson,’ this scheme was 
suggested lo Lodynrd by Mr. Jefierson, thou the Americiiu ministi’i' 
at raris, who assisted him with money. Ho traversed Denmark and 
Sweden, passed round tho head of the Gulf of Bothnia, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to cross it on the icc, and reached St. Beters- 
buig in March 1 787, without money, shoes, or stockings, having gone 
this Immense distance on foot in au arctic winter. At St. Petersburg 
he obtained notice, money to the amount of twenty guineas, and 
permission to accompany a convoy of stores to Yakutsk in Siberiiu 
But for some unexiilainod reason he was arrested there in January 
1788, by the order of the Empress Catharine, while waiting for tho 
spring, and conveyed to tho frontier of Poland, with a hint that he 
would be hanged if he ro entered Russia. He found his way back to 
England, afier sufluring great hardship. Still his adventurous spirit 
was unbroken ; and, almost witliout resting, be eagc^rly closed with 
the proposal of the Association for promoting the discovery of the 
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inland parts of Africa, to undertake a journey into that region. There 
is a characteristic story, that on being asked how soon ho oould 
be ready to set out, he replied, To-morrow morning.” lie left 
London, June 30, 1788; and travelling by Marseille and Alexandria, 
reache^l Cairo August 10. The ardent, persevering, intelligent spirit 
of inquiry shown in his fi rat and only despatches raised high expecta- 
tion of the value of his labours; but these wore cut short by his 
premature death, in that city, of a bilicms disorder on the 17th of 
January 1789. Ilis route was to have been from Sennaar westward, 
in the supposed direction of the ^'iger, so that he would have crossed 
that great continent iu its widest part. From his scanty education 
and mode of travelling, Ledyard probably would have contributed 
little t«i scientific knowledge ; but his kc<*nnosB of observation, vigour 
and endurance, mental and bodily ; and indifTerenco to pain, hardship, 
.and fatigue, fitted him admirably for a geographical pioneer; and his 
death, the first of many lives sacrificed to African discovery, excited 
a strong feeling of regret “I have known,’* he said, shortly before 
leaving England for the last time, “hunger and iinkodiiess to the 
utmost extremity of human sufleriiig. 1 have known what it is to 
havi‘ food given as charity to a iriadtiifixi ; and 1 have at tinios lieeii 
obliged to sheltcir myself under the miseries of that character, to avoid 
a heavier calamity. My distresses have been greater than 1 havt? 
ever owned, or ever will own, to any man. Such evils are terrible to 
Iiear, but they never yet had power to turn mo from my purpose.” 

*^JjKE, FREDERIC RICHaRI.), R.A., was born near the close of 
ilie last century at Riirnstaple, Devonshire, a county whicli has con- 
trihntcd an unusually large proportion of names to the list of einineiit 
English iiai liters. Mr. liCe did not however in the first instance adopt 
iminting os liis profession. It was not indeed until ho had set^ti 
some service in the army that lie laid down the sword and took np 
the pencil. Rut having adojited landscape painting out of a real love 
of the art, and a hearty' enjoyment of nature, he mntie rapid proyre.Ms 
and soon attrucieil attention. From the first his pictures were marked 
by a direct relerence to nature, aud pcrliajis the eircnmstance of his 
turning to p.^ititing as a profi^ssioii after bis general tastes were fortin d 
may have done smuetliing to preserve him from the too eoiiiiiion 
habit of looking to the works of previous painters for guidnnee rather 
than to nature : at 11113^ rate his pictures remind one often of 
(Junstable'a rule for the luiidseajio painter, — “when painting ^’our 
picture forget evi-iy other picture.” Mr. Lee begnu to exhibit at the 
iiuyal Academy iu but he liBfl jm^viouhly oxiiibitod at the Rritish 

JlJ^titution, wdicre ho had gained (jiic of the pri/.i s (fiO/.) then oceii- 
sionally awarded ihi-re. Mr. Jice ha.s painted jjretty nearly every kind 
of native secuicry, bnt, as might be cxpt cted from an ardent fly-firher, 
he has shown a preference for thi^ river or the Itich. And it is in 
rivtjr scenery, as wo think, his strengtli enpccially lies. The broad 
ofjon moorland with the distant hills, or the wild and rugged moun- 
tain trad, ho paints w'ith much fore**, bnt from want of appreciation, 
apparnitl}', of the utinof-plicric phenomena which play so important a 
part, in such semes, nmi also irom th«^ not having nequired a thorough 
mastery over inoiiii tain form, he is, in these subj«‘Cts, far from being 
Fo snccetsful as in his rivi rs. So in the sea views which he has of late 
]>aint<d rather frequently'. Ids hucccbs is far friun crouipirtc. His 
rorks are wnnliiig in variety and grandeur of form, his rolling seu-s 
are often poor in colour, and wltliout freedom, life, aud fdasticity'. 
Hut in his rivrr Foencs-, wiidlier ‘ Tlio AVaterring J^la<re,' or ‘The Ford,* 
‘ 'rhe Fisherman’s Maniii,' ‘'J'ho Mill,’ or ‘Tlio Rrokon Bridge/ bo that 
there is a sandy bank, with above it a mass of d(‘iise foliage, and 
below a stri'am, whether sluggish «»r rapid, clear, or “ in spate,” he- is at 
lii?' ease, and paints with a linn, fne, crisp touch, an<l a well-filled 
pencil, and never fails to impart to the ein ctator a largo sluire of the 
pleasure lie has evidently felt liimself. Unly inferior to his river 
scenes arc his udniirahly puJuted “Avenues,” of which those at Noi-th- 
wick, Sherbrooke, and ]*etjshur.«it, are well known. But wLercvei* he 
can make trees the chief object of Ida picture, ho is sure to produce 
a picture which it is a })1ca.-uro to look at. And equally ]ilcasing 
arc such fresh homely Hcenes as liis ‘Village Crem,’ ‘flarvost 
Field/ ‘ Blougbed Field,’ u *J>cvonshiro Villarc/ or a ‘Devonshire 
Lane.’ Pox-hr.ps among the best jiictures by English pninter.s working 
in union are tJioBo of which Mr. l^ec has painted the landHCupcs lujcl 
Mr. Cooper the cattle and horses, pictnri's which never fail to win very 
general admiration at the Academy Exibitlons. 

Wc spoke of Mr. Lee as a painter of native scenery. He is iu fact 
one of our most thoroughly British landscape painters. Ills earlier 
pictures were mostly taken from the rivers and lanes of Ids native 
Devonshire, or about Fensburst Park — always a favourite haunt of 
his — or else by the Yorkshire Wharfe, a favourite haunt of every true 
lover of English river scenciy. The Ilighlands foi mod his next great 
sketching field, and subsequmtly he turned to North Walex, the river 
Kecncry of which, as may be Bui>poFed, he wandered along with 
thorough enjoyment, and painted with genuine xest. Lincolnshire 
on the one side, and Cornwall on the other, have served to vary the 
range of his subjects, but the places first enumerated have furnished 
the staple. Beyond our own little island he has never gone for 
inspiration. Mr. Lee has been a moat indu.strious painter. FYom his 
oonnection with the Hoyil Academy — he was elected A.R.A. iu 1834, 
R.A. in 1838 — not an exhibition has passed which has not contained 
■everal pictures by him. A general fayouritei the pictures of Mr. Lee 


j are to be found in almost every private collootioii. Tlio National 
Gallery wo need not say has none. In the Venion Collection is a 
choice specimen of his early manner, the • Cover-Side,’ iu which the 
dogs and keepers were painted ly LauiDeor, aud a ‘Scene on the 
Lmcolnshire Coast.' 

LEE, NATHANIEL, was born iu the latter part of the 17th 
century. Tie was culucated at AVestmiiister School, aud nfterwardH 
went to Trinitj’' College, Cambridge. A piis.siou for the theatre Ictl 
him to Appear as an actor ini the Lon Jim >tago, but ho met with no 
success. He wrote however thirteen tragedies, of which two, ‘Alex- 
ander the Great,’ and ‘ Theodosius/ reuiaiiied fiivourites for a long 
time, though tlio first alone is now romeiuberod. A dcrAiigtnueui of 
minil led to Loo’s toniiKiraiy eoufuuMnent in Bidl im. au>l though ho 
was releascKl, he did not long enjoy his liberty. Ho died at tlio age of 
thirty-four, in HJfil, having, as Cibber Huppose.'i, been killed in a night 
ramble. Some recent critics, while admitting the hombi'^t that per- 
vades the works of Loo, ascribe it to a wihl sind powerful iinaginatiun ; 
but his inflated words and thoughts are too ufteii merely com 111011- 
])laeeR droFsed up in extravagaut langiiago. The iiiiiigiiiatruu of Leo, 
Kuoh aa it is, is seldom iiiulor his own coiifrol, and fivqiieiiUy is little 
better than a sort of arithmetioal (txaggtinition. The author has 
I brought together a number of impoFsiblo elianicfcers. uttering hoiiie- 
i times hardly a hinglo word of triiu fetdiug, or a phrase in good taste ; 
and till* reader cotiHequeiitly not only feels no iiiterost, hut finds it 
difllniilt to repress a sinilo at the. woes of the gaiidj' lieroDs and 
heroines. But in judging of his poetry it is jirofiur to bear in inimt 
luH mental and physical miser}*, the quantity of verso iie Avrote, auil 
the early iige at wliieh ho died. 

LlOE, REV. SAMI ’EL, D.D., was born May 11, 1783, at Longnor, 
a village in Slirop.Hliiro, about eighteen miles from Slirewslniry. He 
reeeived the rudimentH of education at a ehurit-y-.'-ehoul iu that village, 
where at the age of twelve 3'eurs he was iipprentieed to a carpenter 
and joiner. At the ngi* of heveiiteeii lin formed a deteriiiiiiation to 
loam the Latin hingnage, niitl ihongli he liiul at first only six shilliiigH 
a week, and nft.t'rwiirds seven, to siihsisf ou, he contrived to buy 
rudinieiiturv books and then elassieal wr iters, and hy the end cd‘ his 
appreiiiieeship had iieeumpli-lieil his purpose. Ho then determined to 
lenrii the ( Sreek. iiiid this he also aecoiiiplished. Tln^ Hebrew, ( 'Inddaie, 
atid Syriac luiignages were next mustered. W hen in liis twentydifth 
year he removed into Worcestershire to superintend on the part of his 
oiiipkyer the ropiiiring of a Isrge iioiise, iu whkdi however a fire broke 
out, wiieii he lost all his t.ofds, and was rediieeri to oxtroiue poverty. 
In llie iiioantime the Lev. Areluk acon Corhett had heard of his studious 
Inibiis, saw hiin at Longnor, lent him ]>ooks, and assisti'd him in 
proiiuneiatioij. In the course of a few mmiths he acqiiireil Die Arahie 
and Persian laiigimges, and afterwards a tolerable knowledge of French, 
(lernian, and Italian. For two or three years ]>revioiiHly to 1813 Mr. 
Lee hehl the iiiUsiershtp of Bowdler’h foundation hcIiooI in Shrew si any. 
In 1813 lie left. Shn^wshiir}', and obtained an eiigagenieiit with the 
Church MiFsiorinr}' Society. In the same 3'ear he entered liiixiself of 
Ducfii’s College, Cambridge, aud in 1 81 7 took his degree of B.A. Having 
received ordination, In? ju'eaclied in the fidlowiiig year at Shrewshury a 
Keriiinii in aid of the funds of the Slirfipshirc? Au\i]iaiy Bible Society. 

(.In the nth of March LSI 9 Mr. Jnre was ideoted Arabic ProfesHor of 
the ITiiiversity (.'aiiibridgi*, but in>i having been nt college tin? tiiiio 
requisite for taking his degn'c of M.A. (which was necessary hoforc ho 
look the eliair), a graei? ]>nsscd tin; senate to re(|in'?<t tlic Priui'e- Regent 
to grant II niiindamiis, whicli was obtained siccorflingl}*. In 1833 the 
University of Halle conlern:d on him, without Siilie.itatioii, the degree 
of D.D. In 1833 he was apjioinled chiiplaiii to the jail at Cambridge, 
and in IS’Jn was presented to the? njctor}' of Biltun with Harrowgaii'. 
He took the degree of in 18‘J7, au«l in 1S3] was ck?cted Regius 
I'rofesHor of Hebrew to tin: UnivcTr^ity of (’airibridge, and with it 
obtidried tlic acconifianying eaiioniy in tin? cathedral of Bristol. Tlie 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him ly the Ibiiversity of ('ambridge 
in 1833. Ho was afterwards presenteil to the rectoiy of Barley in 
HiTtfordiihire. Ho died on the Hith of Jiccembor, 18n2, at Barley 
rcctoiy. Ho was twice married. 

Among the inorn ini]>ortaiit of J>r. LeVs w'orks are the fi.illowitig : — 

* Hebrew dnimuiHr,’ 183^*; • 'J'ruvels of John Batiitn, Lrau.^hiteil from 
the Arabic/ 1833; ‘Tlie Book of Job, traiisliited from the original 
Hebrew/ 1837; ‘Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lexicon,’ IK-IU; ‘An 
Inquiry into the Nature, iVogres.s, aud End of Proiihecy/ 8vo, (Jam- 
bridge, 1849 ; ' ’i in- J'Jvc?uts and ’J'imes of the Vinions of Daniel ami St. 
John, invefctigated, idcntifie*J, and determined/ 8vo, London, 18.01. 
Besides these woiks, Dr. Lee published several painphlcts on subjects 
of religious cojitrovcrsy, sermons, and contributions to pci-iodicol 
liteiiitiiro. 

l.EE, SOPHIA AND HARRIET, were tho daughters of John Jjcp, 
a perfornn?r at Covent Garden Theatre iu Die last century. Harriet 
was born iu 17.00; Sophia was a few years her senior. Soon after 
their father’s death they opened a school at Bath. In this under- 
taking they acquired a modonito compotenoe, upon which they 
retired to Clifton, where both died, Sophia on March 13, 1824, and 
Harriet on August 1, 1851, aged ninety-five. Sophia first appeared 
in 1780 as author of a comedy, * The Chapter of Accidents/ which waa 
performed at the Hay market with considerable eucccas. Her next 
work was * The liecese/ which appeared in 1785 iu three volumes, one 
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of the first so callefl liistoricul uovols, a somowhat lachrymoso tale of 
tlie aiWeniiireH hij «1 raluiiiitieH of a aiipposud daughter of Mary of 
Scotland, by a uinrrin(f#f with the Eiirl of Leicentor, wliich contnina na 
little of history edthrr in ibo facta of the tale or iu the depicting of 
the rnanncr.'i of the a e, ns in any n scrnblancic to the character^ of the 
perHOijfigCH introduced, but which obtained a cr^nbidcrabie bbaro of 
pof nihil ity from the attempts at pathoa and sentiment with which it 
is full. Ill 17<S7 she piihlisbed ‘ The Hermit's Tale/ a poem ; in 179G 
' Alnieydn, Queen of Orannda,’ a tragedy, which was auccessfully per- 
foriiieri, Mrs. Siddons sustaining tlie principal cdiaraeter. In 18(M was 
published in six volumes, a novel entitled * The Life of a Lover/ which 
is said to have been her earliest production, the ell'ori of her girlish 
years, and is certainly one of her weakest writings. I ler last work was 
a comedy, pcrformeil at Drury Lane Theiitro iu ISOL eallud ‘Assigna- 
tion/ which was crmdcinned on tlie first night, and was never ]>iiblished. 
Her chief claim to notice, like that of her sister, rests on the *Ciiiiter- 
bury 'rules/ of which she furnished two, ‘ The young Lady’s 'J'lile/ 
and ‘ The Clergyman’s Tiih*/ which occupy’ a volume and a half of the 
five volumes to which tlin series exteniled ; and the introduction to 
the whole. These tales are certainly' superior to Ler novels, but they 
are not Pf|ual on the whole to those of her sister. 

Harriet’s first npficaranen as an author was in 178 fi, when ‘The 
1‘lrrc.rs of IiinncriM!i;,* a novel iu five volumes, was jniblishcd ; this 
was followed in 1787 by a comedy, ‘ 'J’ho New Peerage ; or, Our Eyes 
may deceive ns.' ‘Clara Tjeiiiiox,’ a novel in two vuliinies, in 1797, 
and ‘ The Mysterious Marriage, or the Htuivlii)) of Kosulva,* a pla 3 % iu 
179H: all Imve been forgotten. The ‘ Caiiterhiiry Tales ’were pub- 
lished in sueocHsi VO volumes, the first in 1797, the fifth and last iu 
] 8 fi ,0 ; they were so iniincdiately ftopular that second, editions of the 
first two volntiies w«Te piiVdibhed in 1799. They consist of twelve 
tales, of wliich ono, ‘ The Cerimin’s Tale— Kruitzuer,’ furnished Tiord 
I'yroii with the idea mid some of the materials for his tragedy of 
‘ Werner,* and lie* says of the tale that he had formed a “high isti- 
iiiaie of the singular powvr of mind and conception which it di^volopes.” 
It is undoubtedly the most ]iow*erful1y iiitt-rostiiig of the wloih*, con 
tains the most rlefiniiely drawn charactiirs, and a well dcvelojicd pbit. 
Several of the other tales liowever show a considenihle knowledge of 
tlie hiiiniin mind, are nuoxcefitioiiahl^* moral, generally pleasing, and 
are narrated in a simple and unaffected style. 

* LEKCMI, ilUHN, was horn In London and educated at tlie Chai'ter- 
house. The paires of ‘Punch* have rendered the name of Lt^ech one 
of the best known mid most highly-prized among Englisli cflricatllri^t 8 . 
Week after w'cek and year after year Las his pencil there givm an 
enduring shape to somo one or other of the current fidlies. l^Vom the 
jiaterfamiliaa (whom he especially delights in following into ids doinestic 
retireuieiit or watching in Iuh recreatiiiiis) to the most juvenile of the 
rising generation, Mr. Leech Las mifered no Tneinber of the ‘duniestic 
circle’ to escape his keen }ieticil. The sober citizen— iin mortal ‘ Mr. 
Briggs ; * the fust young man ; 3 ’oung ladies wlielher fust or moderate 
iu ]>ace, and their grave inainumH ; the ‘juvenile lirauohe.M* of every 
age; tlie smart serving maids and their ‘follower^,' with all the 
mysteries an<l iiiiserJes of the ‘domestic arrangements,’ arc displayed 
with as little reticeiire and evident I}* from as extensive an experience 
ns though narrated by the evor-ineiiiorahle Candle. 'J’Lis is perhajis 
the pccidiaiity of Ijcech ns n ]iictoriul humourist, Ihut he has made 
common every-day household life and ordinary liotiie characters the 
chief subject of his )ieiici] : and that he has done it pleasantly, 
without eyiiicistn, and iu the spirit of a gtiod'teiiipered laughing 
satirist — one might alinost. say philosopher: and fiii*ther, that it has 
almost invnrialily hreii a folly at which he iins chspatched his shaft. 
As works of art the sketclies of Air. Tjecch (taking of course into 
account the rapidity with which they were thrown ofl’aiul the purpose 
for whil h they were made) are of a high order. 'J’hcy exliihitrare jiowers 
of ohsfTViitiun, aiul remaikaVdc facility of execution; gnat skill in 
drawing (though often drawn caridessly enough, sometimes jterhaps 
from haste, and soiuetimea it may ho from choice) ; and a singular 
aptness in rendering expression, or (what is 110 Ichb dilticult to ex])ri*sB 
happily) the nhsetice of expri ssiom 'J’bo artist-like power with which 
hit sketches iu with a few rude-lookiiig scratches a luiidsciipe liaek- 
ground is equally admirable, and so iu fact is the clevcrncsB with 
which the accoiii]iniiiincnts- -whether the sketch hoof an ‘inieriur/ 
or nil out door scciic, — are made to assist the stor}'. 

Mr. Lccch hus ilhistrutt'd several of Albert Smith’s talcs, the ‘Comic 
History of England,’ &c., and published under his own name, *'rho 
Rising Oeueration, — a series of Twelve Drawings on 8 iouo,' fob, 1848 ; 
and 'Pictures of Life and Character: from the (’ollectiou of Mr. 
ruiicli ; fiOO woodcuts/ oblong foL, lSfi4— -this last being probably 
the most remarkable collection (even as to mere quantity) of humor^ 
ouB sketches ever published by so voung n man. 

LEFEUVRE. FUANgOIS-JOSEPlI, Duke of Danzig, and Alarsbul 
of France, was bom of humble pan nts. at liutFach, iu Upper Alsace, 
on the 25th of October 1755. He was designed fur the ecclesiastical 
profession, but having lost his father, ho enlisted, when eighteen years 
of age, as a private soldier in the regiment of French guards. He 
had attained the rank of serjeant-major when, on the breaking out of 
the French revolution, lliai regiment was dissolved. Ho continued 
to serve however, and iu 1702 lie became a captain of hia regiment. 
In that capacity lie was enabled to render some valuable assistance 


to the unfortunate family of the dethroned King Louis XYI., and on 
two occasions ho gallantly interposed in their behalf, and, at tin* 
peril of his life, rescued them fix>m an infuriated populace, 
subsequent rine in the army was without precedent rapid, o.vt^n at 
that period: on the lird of September 1793, he bceamo adjutant, 
gf-nerd; on the 2iid of Dccorubcr, iu tho same year, he was a gcnei al 
of brigade; and on the lOLh of January 1794, bo rose to the rank ol‘ 
a gcnf'ral of division. While serving with the army of the Mosel ie, 
lie distinguislied himself at the combat of Lairibacli, and iu the battle 
. of Ginsberg. During the whole of tho campaign in Germany and 
the Netherlands, under Pichegru, Moreau, JTochc, and Jourdau, he 
mado himself conspicuoiiri for his skill and courage, lii 179G, wlu.. 
the French army under General KIdher Lad passed tlie Rhine [KLkiip.K], 
tlie Austrians, fimliug ihemselvcB compelled to retire from Uckeratli] 
had iiitrencdied themselves, twenty thousand strong, on the heif!hts 
which suri’ound the small town of Alteukircheu. Their formidable 
position was attacked on the 4th of June by Kldber, who formed his 
army into two divisions, the first of which, the advanced-guard, ho 
placed under Lefchvre. The brunt therefore of the aH->ault fell dn 
that division, which boldly charged the eiieiny at the point of the 
bayonet, and, iu sjiite of a most vigorous resistance, compelhid tlicin 
to retire iu disorder, leaving behind thorn four standards, twelve 
pieces of cauuou,aud about three thousand prisoners. On the 25th i.f 
March 1799, was fought the memorable battle of Stockach, iu which 
Ijefebvrti acquired fresh renown; with only eight tlioiisaiid men lits 
resisted, for many hours, tho attack of thirty thousand Austrians. 

At the time wliou Bonaparte was placing liimsolf at the head of 
allairs, the Directory, wiio supposed Lefobvre devoted to thidr 
appointed him to the c^onininnd of the guards of the TiOgislativt; 
AHseinhl}' ; but, on the morning of the iStli Briimairu (Octolier 1-1), 
he attended tho meeting of (ifTiccrs nt Bon:ipiirtc's privatu riisidonee, 
and cordially co-operated iu their proccccling.s. Ho was also iustru- 
inental in extricating Jj 1 icu;u Bonaparte from his dangerous ])ositioii 
iu the stormy meeting of the Council of Five Jlnndivd at St. Cloud, 
[BoxArAUTK, Napoleon 1.; Bc^NArAUTE, Lm.TKN.] These important 
services were rcwardisl b\’ the command of the seventeenth miliuiry 
division, whose head-quarters wore at Baris. In 1804 he w'mh raised 
to the dignity of a Marshal of tho Empire. He accompanied Napolmn 
the following year in the Austrian campaign, and in 180G took an 
active part at the hatilc of tlena, wdiere, though at that time iqiwards 
of fifty 3*earH of age, lie fought on foot at the head of the guards. 

Ill L '^07 ho was sent with an army of sixteen thousaiiil nit^n to 
iiive.'-t D.iii/ig, wliich was garrisoued by twenty thousand troop:-., 
hesides a nunioroiis militia, and the invcstiiicnt was coinplolcd ou tlm 
14Ui of March. A body of twelve, thousand Russians were advancing 
to tho relief of tho besieged, and J<ofi:bvro was compel led to divide 
his force, and to detach a portion of them to oppose the JluHsian.-*. 
Dll the 15th of May .a severe action took place between thorn and the 
French, wlicu the latter, .seconded by the troops of Marshal Lanuf^ 1 
and General Oudinot, who liad been sent by the emperor to their 
iissistauce, succo'^sfully repelled nine Jxussian regiiiieuts, and a part <if 
the rriissiau garrison by whom they had been joined. Ou the 
of May, ]>repHraiioiiH having been made for a general assniilt, tlie 
I'nissiaii commander General Kalkreuth olfured to accept terni.s of 
cnpitiilatiou, and Lefebvrc willingly accorded favourable terms. A 
few days after these events, Napoleon, who was desirous of rovivin,; 
the high nobility in France, and to give additional lustre and moic 
muuiliceiit rew'ards to the twenty-four grand dignitaries whom lio 
hail lately created, made Tiofobvro Duke of lianzig. Tho aiogo of 
Danzig indeed was 011 c of the most brilliant triiiuiplis of the I’russian 
campaign, and consequently well fitted to give aii hoiiourahlo title 
to the gcuieral who had conducted it. Eight liiindrod ]iieceH of cannon 
and immense mngazlnos fcdl into the Lancls of the uiinquerors, and the 
caiptiire of this important fortress not only secured the left flank and 
rt*ar of Napoleon’s army, but left to Frusaia only tho stronghold of 
rilluu along the whole coast of the Baltic. 

In ISOS Lefobvre joined the Feniusular exjiedition, and was appointed 
to the command of tho fifth corps of the J'^rench army. On leaving, 
the cmi>rror h.td given him directions to keep the Spaniards in check 
till his arrival; but when cmjdoyed in the province. of Biscay, finding 
that the enemy were seriously harassing tho flanks of bis army, ho 
gave them battle, and on the 1st of Novomber triumphantly entered 
tho town of Bilbao. His conduct howover 011 that occasion appears 
to have given displeasure to Napoleon, as it interfered with bis plan 
of operations, lie was afterwards present at the battle of Tudcla, 
where be had the command of the cavaliy. [Lannes.] Iu the German 
campaign of 1809 he rendered himself conspicuous as a bravo soldier 
and on excellent tactician, at tho buttles of Eckmilhl and Wagram, 
and iu the dangerous warfare among tlie pusses of the TyroL He was 
also with Napoleon iu the disastrous expedition to Russia, and had 
the command of the old guard, which was howover seldom called 
into action ; but during the retreat ho showed considerable military 
skill, and, for the most part, accompanied hia corps ou foot, sharing 
evei'y suffering and exposing himself to every danger in coxuinon with 
the private soldiers. 

During the camimigns of 1S13 and 1S14 he appears faithfully to 
have adhered to the declining fortunes of his muster ; and after tho 
battle of Leipzig, when the remnants of tbe Freuoh army were called 
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fo for the defence of ibeir native country, by none t»f bis 

lieiit* nonts wnp Napoleon iiioro ably Bcconded than bj-' I j» fcbvre. At 
till* baitlcft of Champ- Aubert (February H). lSl-1), at. Arcis-Pur-Aubo 
{iVnrcli 20), and nt Mcmt-Mirail (April 11>, be displayed tl'c Raiiio 
«.'nllai)try as in the niore r<>n»wiicd but not more glorious lirlds of 
.Triia, I'lideln, and Wn^irnm. It ia however t-talcd that Lefebvrc 
pn atJy influenced the abdication of Napoleon, and at tho first ivsto- 
ratioii of bouia XVlll. he was created Chevalier of St. bouia and 
pi-cr of Frimi-e. Jtut on the return of his former chief from KIba, we 
find him again adhering to hia fortunes, and acecjdiTig a scat iu hia 
Cbambtr of JVeis, where however he held hira>clf aloor from idl 
ili^cuKsioiiR. (• Jouniid dcR T)»!bat-s * of tlie 10th of Ajiril ISl-lb At 
tiie second restoration of the roiirbons, he was excliiiled from the 
Chamber of TVera. to which he wa.a recalled iu having l■oell a 

1V\v \ **.*irH ]>rcvinusly reinstated iu his rank of mar.'-liak He died at 
Pal i.-! on the 1 Itb of St^ptrnd)er 

'rhere wa^ another w* 11 known general of Xaptdeon, tho Count' 
CiJAiii./.s brr Di .s.vorr.iTKs, \vlio.'e name has sometimes been 

ronr''Uiuli il with iliut of Miirslial Lefebvre. lie was condemned to 
dialh on the second restoration of the Ikuirhons, but he was enabled i 
to taKe refuge iu tho United States. He perished in a shipwreck on ' 
the coa.'t of Ireland, as ho was rt?turniiig to Europe, on the 22ud f»f • 
A].rinS-J-J. 1 

l.KRiliT, FHANCObS, wii:^ tho son of Jatajiies I if fort, mcTiiher i»f j 
{het.'raTid t*ounci1 of Ceiieva, in which city he was burn in Hk'itk 1 
After having served as a cadet in the Swiss (Iiiards. in tho service of 
Pr.-inre, aiul suh-erpiontly in a regiiiieiit beloiigiii" to the Duke of ! 
roiiilaiid, in the nf the Dutch, he W'as induced to try his fortune ! 
as 11 military man in Jbis'-ia, and obtained a captain's commission from ; 
the czar I'V.cdor or 'riicotlor" Aicxiwieh, and greatly difitiiigiiL-licd 
hit^^elf in the war.s with tin? 'I’lnks ami the 'J’.utai.s. Having ill J(IT^ . 
niarric'l Madi innistlU* Souhai, whose father, a ludixe of France, lu-ld ' 
the rr.iik of lient(‘iruil colonel in tliif iviissiaii servief;, he revisited his ■ 
native country in hut, stayin'.; only for a few weeks, got back to 

llii'sia in litiie to be in n^adiii.-s- fur I lie c^i-i:^ wliich occiirrcd on llie 
diMtU of 'rheo iiiro. I lis abilit ic-^ being well known, be was a]))>oiiitciL ' 
by the I'rinc; (I ilitzui, W’lio goveriicil the country under the iViiict'S.s j 
Sophia, in ihe. ija.nie of In r two brothers i van and Peter, one of the I 
cautaiiiH of a Hew Imdy of troojis raided to counteract the ihnniiiatioii 1 
of flic iStfi lil/es. or old national militia. In tliis: capacity he iir.st j 
..ttjMcti'd tlie al tt :Pion < f the yo ing czar Peter, in tlie earl}* part of | 
T.'ic year HS:; ; .uni on i! e of .luiie in th.-it ye.ir he was raised by j 

hi. II to the rank of III. ijor. ^^’hell, in IVter took rcfti'.T* in the , 

'i'roitski (‘onveul., I j* fort wa.^ one of ilnise who joiiieil him there, and j 
• 111 the overthrow' of tin; usurjmtioii of Sojihia, whlcLi folhiwel, lie 
iieiaiiie the chiif iiiiiiist •.•r <'f the euiancipated emperor. Many of 
l*et,er*s greatest jilaii.s are believed to havti been siiyge.-ted by iiefl^t ; 
all 1 he ezar’s mra nre.-: for eiv:li:-iiig and elevating his country found 
ill him, at Je:i..l, thi* most able ami zealou.s of see, uidera and ]jr«uiioter.'-i. 
ii'il iiiig at oiiei! liur rank of general ami of a'biiiral, Ijef'irt w;».^ always 
e piaJly ready tor service by land f*r by sea ; and hi.-i active and versa^ 
tile f.ieullies i hniie as much in civil all.iir.s aa in military. At la.st Peter 
lo.*t tlii.s ill(■^tillial>le .‘■(‘rvanl by liis deaUi ati .’Moscow on the pjtli of 
-Maivii : his healftli hail be* :i for some time dediiiing, and a lever 

lolldwin.g iifion tlie breaking out of an old w'-miid earridl hioi off. 
FiU-r laiiiemi'il l.dm iib if he IukI been ;ibrolher. befort’j^ nioial nature 
appears to have iieeii as a.diiiiiable as W'a.-^ his capacity; eon.'ideratitnis 
of self iiitcre.-t were always ]iO- tpoued by him to tin* puhlie good and 
llie glory of his sovereign, and a noble contempt of everything mean 
or lui'iceimry marked t!ie wdiole of hi.s eaivcr. lleM'tfiKoii, but hu 
dieil at an early iil'C. 

LKt IE\ I )lii'k ADP J.I*'.X-M A IM ll, an analyst, -whose name uiiist 
follow those of Ijagi atigc and I.aplaco in the eiiuini-raiion of the power- 
ful Hchotd which exisii-d in France at the time of the !*• volution, w.-w 
born at Paris in 17-'*1, and <Iicd there .bu nary JO, (If l.i.s 

p( r.-«oiia1 life we can only iiotv say that it wa.-: pa^.-ed in Htieniion.s and 
success liil exertions fur the advanceiiieiit of rnalheiuaticid feciiuiec an- 1 
of its aj)]'licatioiis. lb* never lilh d any ]io]itical po.st., or took any 
ni.'irki ft ]iai't in public matter^ : Jio was, we believe, no favourite of 
any government, ami Lis scientifio faun* did not procure him more 
than a very moderaU? cMtupelency, The writings of AI. Lij-rtuidre ; 
consist of varioii.s papers in the ‘ Memoirs ' of the Academy of Science*^, j 
uiid several sr^parate wrii iiigs of which we i^hall give a slight aecount. 

U'lie Iir.st appearance of Legendre as a niaUieiiiaticiaii was in IT-''’- as | 
the writer of two jiapei s, one on the motion of rc'^i'-ted piojcctile.*?, the i 
otiurr on the attraciioii of spln roiil.'^, which gained ]irizcs from the 
academies of ilerJin and Pari.'», and a place in tJin Ibrincr in the ,suc- 
ces.sor of J.)’Alemhcrt. in a memoir on double integr..ls, publb.hed in 
the Volume for IT^iS (though jnescuted at the c?ml of 171 he digested 
a method of transforming an iut**gral with two vuriable.s to one dejjciid- 
iiig upon otluT variables, which he applied to the question of the 
attraction of .‘pheroii Is. Ho was tin? lirst who ixt-.-ndeil the aolution > 
of thi** (jiie.-ition by the aid of inodi:rn analysis: if. being not a little ! 
remarkable*, that this problem in the y'-ar 177-^ reipiired th*^ powi r of 
i-egraiige to show that even as much could be done with it by the 
modern analysis as had been efl'eclecl witli the ancient methods by 
Newton and Maclaurin. Various otlier nuinoirs by Legt ndre relV-r 
cither to jiointa of the integral calculus, or to hiu gcodeiical operatious. 
BIOG. DIV. YOU 111, 
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Iu 17*^7 ho was appointed one of the commisBionera for ennueeiing tho 
olwerva lories of Green wieli an-.l Paris hy a oliaiii of triangle.^. Fassini 
do Tliury laT-l inomorialisod the Piritietli govemineut r»n the I’Xpoilienej' 
*^f this .‘ite]) : the exeention of which was committed to Oenernl Poy 
on the Fugli-ili sid»‘, and to Legondre, Ca^Bini, iiiiil Alci-haiii on (lie 
hrench. Much of tho work wa** eompletoil iu 17S7, and a ineni*>ir of 
Tjcgeiitlre, jiuhlishcil in the volume for that year, upon boiuo tlieona- 
ical points, contains one of those Bimple and beautiful tlieorems which 
carry the name of tlieir inventors with them for ever. It is tho cole* 
brated propositifui relative to the ‘ spherical e.\ec.*iK’ of a small apherical 
triangle. An account of the aetual triangles eonstruete.l in liis survey 
i.s eoiitained in tho volume for 17SS. When the grand Freneh are of 
tlie iiieridiiiii wa.s com]deted, Laplace anil Legendre were employed to 
deduce the form of the spheroid w'hieh n'.*n*eil most ni arly with all 
the observations. In the. coiistnietiou of the large trigoiiomidrical 
tables (which still remain uiipiih!islie«l) he eoiitrilnib d Voitie simpli- 
fyiiii.' thi'orems. In l he publt.**heil his • Nouvi-lleK Mi^thode*^ pour 
la Deti*rminatioti di's (>rhit s des (kiniefcs,* iu which he gives a method 
the I'eculiaritv of which then was that it nllowcil of the eoiTcetion of 
the original observations at any part of the proe«*HH. It may be doubtful 
whether the nii-tliod itself was an improvement upon Hkhu which 
wciv then in iisi* ; and if it wtu-e, it i.s still Hiiperaeded by others 
po.strrior to it. Hiii ihi.s tr.iet is further reinarkablo by its containing 
tho first ]irop<>sal to enqiloy the method of lea.st HipiareH. Whether 
Hegoiidre hail seen the hint of Cotes or not, he imiilo a jiropo.<<:il of 
great ingoniiitv, and iiitrodiieeil, as a matter of practical conveiiieiKM*. 
a method wliicli ivas afterwards shown by Laplace to be entitled to 
confidence on the strietest groiimls of principle. 

Legemlre applied iiimself at an early peri'sl of his life to tho di'Volop- 
nielli of those integrals on which the deteriniiiatioii of the ares of an 
ellipse and liyp- rhola depi-inl. In the * .Memoirs’ of the Academy for 
I7 m* aie two p!L|»i*i's on the siihjcct written hy him. His * Fxercices 
till Falcul Integr.il,' piihli-ihi'il in L''! 1,coiitiiii. among other matters of 
liigli curiii.'.ii 3 », an I'xtcnded view of the siinu' siihiei*!.. Iltr eoiiiiiiued 
to devole liim.^elf aKsiduousIy to ihe cnltivat.i'in of this new ku'iineli of 
seieiice, and in I and L^'JiI In* ]»r'»diieed ihe two volumes of his 
‘ 'I'raite lies Functions I'lllipliipies et de.s liitegralcs Kulerieniies,’ eoii- 
taiiiiiig a digesteil systein, with extensive tihles for the eoinpiitatioii 
of ihe integrals. The work w'a.s har.lly piiblished when ihe discoveries 
of ]Vle.ssr.H. Abel and .laeobi appeared. These iiiatheiiiaticiaii^, both 
then very young, had begun by looking at the Mibject in another point 
<.*f vit*w, and )iad produced rtvsiilfs whicli would have niateri'dly simpli- 
fied a largt^ part of the W'ork of Legeiiihe, if he had had tho good 
fortune l«» find Mii‘m. With a spirit which will always he one of the 
brighlest parts of hi i repiitat ion, I .eei iidre iiiiiiiedi.itel.v H'-t ahoiit to 
add tile new discoveries to hi.s own work ; and in and HuhsiMpient 
years appeared three su]tpU'niciits, in which tln-'y are presented in a 
iiiainier syinin'trical wit.li tlie preceding pari, of vim wink, and with 
thi? fullest ackii'iwlcdgiirmt of their value mid of the merit of their 
iinthor.s. 

To Le/'cndre is also due the collection c»r Uio results obtained upon 
the theory of Muml»er.-i, a. subj- el to which In* ma'le very laeiiarkabli* 
additi-ijm. 'J’Jio .‘-(•coijfl i.'iiitioii of hi.s ‘'I'ln'orio ili*.s Nombri;.s’ wa.* 
piibli.*^lif*d in and tho third in I s'IU. 

'J'Jie lie.st known of Leg»*jiiirr'H \vr>rks is. a-* luiglit ho siippo-si-d, his 
‘ l‘:ieiiieiits of (Jeonietrv,’ of which Sir David I’.rew.-tcr cave an Kiiglish 
translation in l.''2f, from the eleventh edition: Legisidre pubbsherl 
hi.s tw’cinii editjc>n in 1 Df the finislie I oluganee ami jiower of 
tlii.s very remarkable work it is not ea.^y to f-pcak in a'h ipiato tcruis : 

. uiiit next to tin* Llemcnl:. of laiel.d, it ought In liold the highe-t place. 

; aiming writiiigs of llio kiiiiL I'lit it, woiihl not be dilficiiit tc» show 
tlinl niueh of tin; ri.:oiir of I'.ucliil ha^ be.i ii Bacrifici d, and though 
tlioro w1m» detiriniilio to aiiaiidoii iho latter cannot do better tJi in 
pub'iitui** Legem Iro’.s work, we hoj»e. that in tliis cnuijti'y tin; old 
(.■re*’k will inaiiitain hi.s grmiiid at li’a'-t luPil a lad'slitute can ho 
found wIjo sh;ill give equal rigour of ilemoii. tr.iti'.ii, as well as greater 
clcgaiico of form. 

f.EGItAND, .lACLdrESdiUJIJ. AL'.Mi:, n Ficmh arehibet Bielf- 
writer on .subjects of iirchit. ctur*-, w.i.'. at l*aris May ‘.Uh, I7b-i. 

When sttid3’ing iii tin.* Ler/lc ih-.s J'ont '. ct t 'haiiH.-i.*(;.s lie iittr;ii;t.od the 
notice of I'crroiHjt, ami was, wiiilc y<;t very y'l^uiig, eiitniKlcd with tlio 
execution of tho hridge at 'J'mir.s. His tasto however dispo.-^Ml him 
far more to arehiterM urc than to en diiceriiig. uml he, acconlimdy 
plaoid hininclf iimli r Ulondcl, an.l after his di'iith pursued hi.s stmln-.s 
UJicicr (jJeri-Hcau. who, c.-'tc' iuii'g his character no Io-k ih.i:: his talents 
bestowed liis daughter upon him in iiiarria.;*-. Wilii Alolino.', Ii .s 
friend and his j.r"fc. sioiial r..*;.'.ociate in mo.st of his work.s, he made a 
lour through Italy, and wa.s preparing to inve^rtigate, the leiiiaiiis of 
.art in Magna Gnecia, when ho wa.s njc.ill'fl hoinc by tlm goveriiiiieut. 
From thill ji'n iod I o wa.s irnployed liuiing nearly twe nty yciir.s ia 
re.-tor!fig ral jaildic cdihci;.-i and cr-ctiiig otlieiv. nm* nt his inr>Mt 
uotfii W'lrk.s, which ho i-xecuted in coiijuncli'm with Mnliiio.--, was tho 
tiniher cu]>o!a of tJm Hallo aiix liJe J.*. d’Ji**. J lieatrc I' i \’dt;aii, tho 

rej-t(»i"itioii <d' the Foiitaim* de-* Inijoceii ■, ol tin: Ibn.t: au.\ l)rap.s, 
.III I of the interior of the Hotel .Marhonif, bciiidc.s a number of doigu.s 
for private individuals, were « xecuted by him. Ho had l*eeu appointed 
to conduct the repairs of the ahbe\' of St. and had removed to 

that place for tlie piiriio.su of giving Lin undivided attention to the 

o u 
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work», juHt before Iur tlcntb, wliicli LappoDod November 10th, 1806. 
Among hm wrifingH are llio text to the * EdiGccs de Parin/ and tho 
* Galerio Antiipjc/ ;.nd to many of the areUitectnral Hiihjcrctn in the 
^Annalf-H du Muhi'o;' hIho the archil ectiiral 

‘ Voyage I'ittorewjue d’Ltrie,’ and that of ‘ riieiiicio;' and an octavo 
v<duiiJO to ucrorayiany l>urand'8 * Parallcle d*EdUiceH.' This last was 
merely th^ bketeh of a moni eoinph te and detailed history of archh 
lecture, which, had lie lived to execute it us he had proponed, would 
iiavo extended to thirty voliitnoH. 

LLIBMTZ, CSOITFKII'ID WILHELM, was born on the ilrd of 
July KM 6, at Leipzig, where hi« father (Friedrich) was professor of 
jurisprudence. Having lost his father ut the age of six years, he was 
placed ut the school of St. Nitdiuhis, in his native city, from which he 
was removed in his fifteenth year to the university uf the sanic place. 
Although law was his principal study, he comhined the legal lessons 
of the elder Tliomasius with those of Kuhn in njatlicmaties, and 
applied iit the same time with great diligence to philology, history, 
and, in short, to every branch of knowledge. Of ancient writers, 
J'lato, Aristotle, and tlie J'ythagorcaiis seem to have exercised the 
greutest influence on his mfiital chiiractcu’, and his profound know- 
ledge of their writings has fiiriiishrd many an eh'iiifiit in his own 
philosophy, while it suggesiod a uish, as hold as it was ini practicable, 
of reconciling their several systems and comhining them into onn 
consistent whole. Aftt'r further jirosneuting his inathoiiiatical studic^s 
at Jena under lOrhard Weigel, Leibnitz returned to Leipzig, wliere ho 
passed siicccshively to tht; degrees uf I'achclor and Master in J Philo- 
sophy. On t.lm hitter occa*-ioii (IfltiJ) he read his treatise ‘De Priiicipio 
Individuationis,’ in which he took tin* hide of the Tiominalists against 
the* reiilihts. His pursuits at this time were chiefly of a iiiaiheniatical 
find juristical character. In 1664 ap]ioared tin* treatise ' (jufc^tiones 
I'hiloHophiein ex Jure collect ;e,' which was followed in the next year 
by the ‘Jtoctrinii Cuiiditionuiii.' 

Thff ti'catise * Do Arte Conihiiiatoria ’ was piihliKhed in 1666. This 
important and rrmarkablo work contained a new method of eombining 
numbers and idoas, and was intended to exhibit the scieiitiflc advan- 
tages uf a more extensive design, of which it was only a particular 
application. This general design, which is Kktftoliefl in the * IfiKturiii 
ct Cli>miiiendatio ijingtiie Charactoristicie 0 ni versa! is ' (MVisthumouK 
Works,' by Ji'aspi';, p. 685), was the invention tif an alphalsd. of idcais, 
to consist of the iricmt simple elements or charac^ters of thought, by 
wbich every ]iosRib1e eombination of ideas might be expressed; so 
that by nnalysiH er syntliesis llie proof or dis<J(»veiy of all truth might 
be possible. Notwithstanding siicli early ]irnufri of his genius and 
talents, Leibniz was refused a disisnsation of age whicii he had asked 
for at Leipzig in order to take the degree of Doctor of iiaw's, which 
however he obtained at Altorf. His exercise on this occasion was 
tmblished under the title ‘ De Casibiis in Jure Perplexis,* which was 
every wdiere rc^ccivcd w*ith approbation. .1 )ecliniiig a profe.ssoi'ship her«^‘ 
olfered to him, in all probability from a distaste for a seliolastio iift\ 
he proctHaled to Nuriiborg, where ho joined a soeiety of luh'pts in the 
pursuit of tho jihilosupher’s stonc\ and, being a])pniiitcd secretary, 
was selected to compile their nio^t fniiions works on Alchemy. For 
such ail occupatiou hit is said to have jiroveil his fitness by composing 
a letter, re(pio>'tiiig the lionoiir of admission, so completi ly after the 
.style of the nlclieniists, that it was uiiiutelligibhi even to himself, 
h’roni these pursuits ho was reinovcil hy the ilaron von Boineburg, 
chancellor to the Elector of Mainz, who invited him to pmceed to 
Frankfurt in the cafuicity of councillor of state and ussespor of the 
chamber of justiet*. He liere cniiijioHed the valuable and important 
essay * Nova Methodus docendi diseLMidi(|ue Juri.^, cum aubjeeto cata- 
logo desideratorum.' At this lime Leibnitz began to pnisecute the 
study of philoso|ihy with greater cuierg}*, and to (*xt(?nd his fame to 
fomgii coiiuLries b}* the repiiblicalioii ot the work of Nizolius, M)e 
veris i'riiicipiis et vera Kiilioue PhiiuBophandi,' to w'hich he coiitributetl 
many philosophical notes and treatises. ^Ko tliis date belong two 
original conipositioiis which are remarkable for their boldness of 
views, and as containing the germ of his hitcr philosophical system. 
Of these two works, the ‘Tlieoria Motns C'oniTcti ' was commuiiicaited 
to tho Royal Society of London, and tho *'l'hcoriii Motus Abstracti ’ 
to tho Academy of Sciences of Paris. Thu latter city ho lii*st visitcnl 
iu 1672, ill compaii}* with the son of his patron, and there formed the 
iicquaintanco of the most learned and distim*uishod men t>f the age- - 
among ethers, of Malehraiiche, ('assini, and lluyglicns, who-e work on 
the oscillation of the peiidiiluiii otiracted Ijoibuit/ to the pursuit of 
the higher luHtheniiitics. Jjtdhnitz next proceeded to IjoiuIoii, whe.'c 
ho became personally ucipiainted with Newton, Oldoiiburg, Wallis, 
Boyle, and others, with many of whom lie had previously iiiaintaiiied 
an active correspoiKionce. LI pun the death of the Elector of Mainz, 
he Boceived from tho Duke of r>ruiiBwick Jjiitieburg tlie uppoiutnient 
of Hofnith and Royal Librarian, with permission however to tnivel at 
pleasure. He accordingly visile<l London a second time, in onler to 
make known his mathematical studies and to exhibit his arithmetical 
machine. This machiuo, either an iinjn'ovciuent on that of Pascal or 
an original iuveutiotj, is described in the first volume of the * Miscel- 
Iniiea Beroliueusia,' and is ^till preserved iu the museum at Gottingen. 
l''i*oxu London Leiliuitz returned to Hanover, where he was engagetl in 
nrrangiug tho libraiy and iu tho discovery and develo]imciit of the 
methoil of infinitesiinals, which was so similar to the method of 
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fluxions of Newton as to lead to a bitter dispute between the admirers 
of the.«e great, men, and nltiiimtely between themsclvo*, as to the 
priority of discovery. To dc^cide this di.-^puto the Royal Society of 
Loinloii, at the n qurst of Leibnitz, nominated a couimi'^siuu, wliich 
decided in favour of Newton. There is little doubt however that the 
two methods were equally independent and original; but the priority 
of publication is in favour of Leibnitz. To this penod belong aLn 
the inipurtant works of a mixed historical ami political nature, 
'Rcriptoies Reriirn Brunsviccnshim,’ an<l tho 'Codex Juris Gentium 
Diploiiiaticus,' the materials of which bo had collected during Ms 
travels through France, Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria, vrhich he under- 
took lit the instance of Duko Ernest Augustus of Brunswick. In 
lti88 he joined Otto Mencku in publishing the ' Acta Eruditoriim ’ of 
Leipzig, and from 1691 lie was also a constant contributor to the 
'■lournal des Saviins/ in which triaiiy of hi.s ziio.st imp^jrtaiit essays on 
philosophy first appeared. To this jieriod belong tlie compomtion ol’ 
tho ' Monadologie * and the ' Harmonic Prct^'^Miblie.’ In 1702 Leiiuiitz 
was appointed President of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, which 
the Klector of Brandenburg, afterwards Frederick 1. of Prussia, had 
established at tho instance of his queen, a priticenH of tho honso nf 
Brunswick, an«l by tho advice of fjoihnitz himself. In 17Ki th« 
'Thcodicdo* was puVdished, with a view to opjiosc tho ten demy f>t 
the writings of Biiyle ; and two years afterwards the ' Noiivcnux 
Essais Hur rEiitcndement Hiimaiti,* in an'^wer to the essay of Locke. 

In the previous year Ijeibiiit/. formed tho personal ac(|iiuiiit;inco ul 
Poter the Great, who, at Torgau, consulted him on tlio best means to 
be adopted for tlic civilisation of Russia, ami rewarded his vahiabir 
suggestions by the title and dignity of councillor of stale ami a peiisinii 
of lOOO rubles. Shortly afterwards, at the iiistaiioi! of Prime ITlrich 
of Brunswick, tho emperor, Gharles VI., elected him aulie councillur 
ami baron of tho empire ; and, iu consequence, he visiteil Vienna, 
where he became acqiiaint^ul with tho i'rince Eugene of Savoy and 
the chancellor Goiiiit Siiiz^uidorf. Upon the clovatiuii of the Etcc.t.or 
of Hanover to the throne of England, Leihiiit/. returned to Hanover, 
where, after the puhli'‘;ition of a few political ami jiliiloscqthieal works, 
he expired uii the 11th of NovomlnT 1711. He w'as buiied on the 
esplanade at Leipzig, where a momiiiicnt in the form of a tenq4e 
indicates, by tho simjile inscription, “ Usr^a Leibiiitii,” the pl.ic.- ef lii.^ 
burial. 

The first object of the jdiilosopliical labours of Leibnitz was to give 
to philosophy the rigour and stability of mathomatical science. Tin; 
hitter derives this cliaraeter l oth from its formal portion, or dciiioii' 
stratioii, ami also from the nature of its object.-matter. V/ith a view 
to the flu’mer, laubnitz a^Bnincd tlie existeiici* *>f certain nniver.-*al and 
necessaiy truths whicii are not derived from Hclema*, hut groiimled in 
the ver^’ nature of the thiidcing soul. (‘Principia Phihi.s«*j»hia,* s. -‘(i-T.) 
A^^ihii objec: matter of inathematies may he snp[tosed to he con- 
stWf'tcd of points or units, Lciluiitz was led U* tins assiimptioii of 
eel-tain j riniar^^ (reii^titiicnts (*f all mat ter. These arc his fammi. 
iiioiiads, which form tlic ba is uf his Fysttuii. Tln-si; monads are 
simple substances without parts, out of whieli all bodies arc com- 
pounded by aggregation. They arc real, because without real siinpl*- 
principles the coni]>ositc 'wouhl not po.sseHs reality ; ami consequently, 
if there wore no monads, nothing of any kiml could exist really. 
Th. 'SC monads must not he confounded wiili the atoms of Diunocritus 
or Epicurus. They arc real units, tins gruiiiids of all activity, or 
forces, and the jirimc absolute priiiciphjs of all cumpusito thing-:, 
wbich may ultimately bo resolved into them. Leibiiit/i called tlnmi 
metaphysical points and subBtantial forms. Being without parts, they 
are iiecossarily unextcxided, iiidiviMble, nml without iiL'ure. As such 
tliey are mcaj»able of dissolution, and without iiatiixMl decay or pro- 
duction, wliich is only jiossibic in composite bodies. The monads 
therefore were created at once and niDuieiitarily, and in the same 
imimier they must be dcstroycil or last for ever. lutcrually they 
admit not uf chsiige, t^ince neither suhstance nor acirideiit can jieiie- 
trnte W'hat is wholly witliout parts. Nevertheless they iiiiist posse-s 
certain dcteriniiiatioiis or (pialitii^s, since otherwise tiiey could nut be 
things. J'Tirther, every monad is di.stinct from all others; for there 
cannot ho tv.’O things absolutely identical and without internal difl'er- 
eucc. This jiropositiou forms one of Leibnitz’s .necessary and fiiiidii- 
xueiitid i»rinciplca, which ho called the ** ]irincii»hi of id-ntily of 
indisoernihlc.s '* (pi-iticipium ideiititaHs indisccriiihiliiiin). Aivording 
to this principle all things must difibr more or less, since uther\vi^‘■c 
they would be iiitlistingiiishable, for itlentieal things are iudLcernible. 
All created things are subject to change ; consequently the monads 
also are constantly changing. Thi^ change liowever is only external, . 
and does nut operate internally ; on tlio contrary, the outward change 
rcBulis from an internal principle; and this internal principle of change 
constitutes the e'-sctice of all force : the monads cunsiMpienily art; 
forces. JWsidcs this principle of change, every monad pi>H.se:«Hes also 
j a curtaiii schema uf that which is changed, which, so to say, while it 
! expresses tin: dill'erencos and multiplicity of the monad, yet cumpi'ist s 
j the multiplicity iu uuity. All natural changes priicecd in gradation ; 

I couBet]ueuily, while one part is changing, another rtunains unchanged, 

{ and the monads consequently possess a plurality of ufiectioiis and 
j relations. This transitory state, whicii oxpcrioiiccs and exhibits the 
j multiplicity of changes m the unity of the xnonad, is perception, 

I which however is unconscious (sine consoientia). The active force, hy 
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vLifli ilio change or passage from ]icrce|)ttoii to perception is accuin- 
plishi cl, is an u]>ptitite (appetitus). J'}* its action the moiiada arc ever 
littainiiig to nc-w perceptions, in uhich tlieir ivLole activity consists. 
1111(1 besides wliicli uonglit elee is in tlieiii ; coiisequeutly tli«?y may be 
termed cutclccliiep, as posseKsing a ct^rtaiii peifection and a certain 
Belf'SulIicit.'iicy by \«'bicli they are the Hourcca of their own activity. 
Ill lifi'lefis things perception ip nnconibinecl with couBoiousneBs : in. 
aniuiuled, it la conibined w'itli it and bccoiiua itpptnrjiiion. The 
nionada eiidin^d with apperception may be called auuls, and, in cunibi- 
uution with the iiiicon.scioiia irioiiada. conatitnte all ujiimala; the only 
ilill'i-rence bctw'cen man and the rest of animala, aa between God and 
man, consisting in a bigher di gree of perfection. The uiiooiiBeious 
pcrc(']iliou is also fi*uiid in the inouads endued with iipperecption. 
when they are in a htate of aleeji or are atunned. for in aleej* the soul 
is without apj'ercrepti*)!!, and like the otluT inonada. All perecjitions 
however are cluacly dependent on each other; and when eonscquently 
the soul payees from sleiqs, tlie iiueonsciuus ]ierei ]itioiiH which it hud 
during that state form tlie link which coiincots its pivsnit thoiiglita 
witli the past. This fact aHbids an t iiLplanatiun of uiexiiury, and that 
anticipation of like n-sults from like causrs whicli guides the conduct 
of ali atiiuialH. Man however is di.stingiiiHh('d fniiii the rest by his 
oogiiitioii (tf eternal and uecessary truths; by tlicse lie rises to u know- 
irdge both of his owui and tin; Divine nature; and these coiiytitule 
what is called reason or mind. J‘.y thcM.^ neercssary truths man 
becomes ca]iable of the rellex art of distinguishiiig the Mihjo(;t (ego) 
and the cdiject. (ivs), an 1 furiii.-«he.s him with the I'uuilaiiiciital )*ri:i(*i 
pies ol' all ri asoning, nanndy, the jiriiiciple of eoiitniiliclioii and the 
law of sullici.-iit rca.'=nn. According to the former, whatever invtilves 
a coiiti'iidictiuii is f.-dse, and it-^ opposite true ; the latt- r teaches tliat 
nothing can he tme or e.\ist unless some reason exist why it sLuiild 
be as it is, ami md otherwise, 'i’liis snflicit'iit. reason of all necessary 
truths may iic diM.-overed by analysiy, which arrive-^ ultimately at the 
}<riijiary iit»tions whieh assume, the form of id(‘nti<;al propn.-^itituis, and 
are iiicapahjt; of proof, hut legitimate Lin inselvts. Jn the same manner 
all contingent truths must have- an nltiinate cau-e, since oiherwist; an 
inliniie siuies of eoiititigenci(‘s must la* as.^umed in which reason 
would )h! lust. Tl'-is la.-'t cause of all thing's and of their mutual 
dept'iidi iK-e in the ;miv(‘r:-e is CmmI, who is ahsoluti.' iniiiiitc perfection, 
from whom all things derive their pei*fe»;litm, while they owe their 
im]ierfe(:tion to their own nature, which, as iinit**, is Incapahle of 
receiviiiu' into itself Jidinite perfeclioii. 'I’in* .Divine iulclUct is al.so 
the soiiree of all ctcriud truthfi and it](;as, and wiiliotit Gotl Ziathing 
could piissilily be actual, and nothing cuiild exist iieccrh-arily. God 
alone, a.s ]iOi!sessiiig: inlinit.c ]>erfei;t!oji, exists <»f neeessity ; for as 
iiotliing ohidrucis Lis potentiality, he is wit hunt negation <»r coiiira- 
dictioii, ainl is unlimited, liul altlioiu'h the eternal tiuths have their 
i'OiisMjj in tin* nature nf God, they are not th(;rt;ri»rtf arbitrary or deler- 
miued by the will of God. Thi.-! is the tase only with con(iug« iit 
ti'Ullis. < lod, as tiie prime inoiiud by w hom all created monads were 
pifiilucid, is omnifxdenl ; as the sourc * of the; ideas after wiiich all 
things wei’i; created aiel frtun v.Jiich tlu;y r<*(:(‘ive tlndr nature, he 'i^ 
iutelligt-nt, and he also possesse*^ a will wbieh (iivates those finite 
lluijgs which liis intelligeneu ri-eogni-tt^ as the best jiossible. 'I lies-* 
haijie properties of inti liigeiiee and will eoi.stitutci the subject, i»r <*go, 
in Ilian, by wbieli In- is eapabU* ol' piTet:iviir.; or de.-ii’ing^ Whih; Iio'A' 
evi-r these attributcH are in tin* higin-st degree of jieifecliuli ill I be | 
Dij’tj’, ill finite things tht-N arc varioii-ly limited, according t<i tin; 
IV.'pta-'iive degrees of pi:rfi.‘Ct mil. j 

As impifrlVct, the activity of the created moiiadis tcuils with -ut 
tlieiiisehe.- ; coiibequently th- y jio-.-f s activity so far as they possess 
clt-ar }>er(:"piioiJS (appen;cj'tioji), ami are [ia.':dv»- so far a« they |> -n; ivc- 
uhsciirely. t.d' two composite snbslaiice.-'. tiiat is the inoie perleet 
which jio.'se.-ses the; ground of tlie contingent cliangcs of the latt.-. i* : 
but Riinple Hubstaiicc.? eaiiiiot exert, any inllii iice (•!! each other, uiile.ss 
l.y the inU^rvenlioii of the J leity, avIio at. ^he eri'iitioii ariMUge.d ll.eni 
in due CO ordination with each (»tlier. ’’I'his adjii-tnienl of tb*; iiiona-ls 
was in accordance witli certain Miflicient lea.son.-^ in cat;!) monad, by 
which the Divine will was moved to place the. passivity of cme and iJie 
activity of one in an haro.onial rdatiun ; this Hiillicicnt reason was 
their comjiaralivo perfection : hence the famous principle of J^abnitz, 
whieh has been designated by the term < (ptimisui- ■ that of all jHiSsibh; 
world.-i, God has chosen and ]troduced the best. 

Ah every monad Btaiidn in harmoiiions relation to all (itbers, it 
expre.-ses tin* relations of all, aial i-’, as it were, a mirror of the nid- 
Verse which i;-. ri i»rrseiitcii in a peculiar maimer by tacli. Hem e tht 
greatest pus.-iblo variety i-s crouibined with the greatest pt>ssihle 
harmony. God aloiu can embrace all these relutitms, while liiiite 
iLinds have only a veiy obscure percejitiuii of them. All in the wi>rlil 
Ih full, an 1 bound together into one coulinuous nnd c(ili(Tent w'hole. 
Tin: motion of each tingle mound, whelhor .dmj.le or in aggregation, 
ailecta all according to di-^tance; ami (iod therefore sees all future 
IhiiigB, as well as jire.'-.eut and j a.'t. l»ut t:o: houl i.s only cognisant of 
what jA jireseiit to it; and ultinnigh indeed it repre.sents the whole 
uuive^^c, yet tlic iniinity of objects Kurpa>s(;rt its capacity', and its 
clearest i*cpr(;Keutations are of those which imniedialely affect the body 
with wliiqh it is united. The bouI pursues its own latvs, and the body 
likewir^e its ow n ; botli however, by reason of the harmony established 
at the ci'catiou among all monads, as represeututives of the universe. 
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act in uui:-oii. The soul si rivos after means and ends, and worka by 
the laws of filial causes ; the body, by those of ollicicnt causes. Holli 
s|iccitB of cause -4 arc in lu.rmouy with each other. Such is the aystem 
ot pre^cBtabliBheii h.nruiony, accuniing to which the b-uly and Boul act 
indcpeiuU-ntly lif each oilier, ami c.ich us if the other did not exist, 
ami neverthele.^H both a.-? if they had an iiitlucnce on eacli other. 
1 hi-( bat‘m>)niiuis relati<iii of the bmly and soul Leibnitz illustrates by 
the BiiiqiositiiMi of two clocks, one of which ]ioiiits. while the other 
strikes the hmn* ; both harinouisc in their inovuinentB, but uovcrthelesn 
arc independent of each other, 

Tlie piiwror and goodness of God arc displayed in the whole iinivei'HB, 
but it ia in the tnor.il world that they are chirfly visible. Hetween 
the n.atnral and the moral worhU. or between God as creator of tho 
muiulam* machine ami a.s ruler of s]iiritM. the Btrictest hanuony sub 
sists. God as archirect of the worlil is consistent with himstdf im 
lawgiver; and agreeably to the nu-ehaiiical regulation of the cotirHc of 
nature, ever^* transgression is followed by pumshinent. ns eveiy good 
act is by rewarils, cilice all is bo disposed as to contribute to the good 
and liappiness of the whole. 'I'liiB the grand principle of the 
‘ Theodicee,' In this work Leibnitz shows lliilGod, a.s all powerful, 
all wiise, and all goml, has chosen and created tin* best of all possilde 
worhl.M, iiotvvitli.-^taiidiiig the Hiviuing ohjeetions which may be drawn 
friuii the exii^teiice of evil. If a betler constitution of things had been 
po.s.sible, God would have ehoseii it in p refer eiiee ; and even ifanotber 
eqinilK' good had b(v-n ftos-^ible, there would not have been any Hiilli 
el- nt reason for the exist eiiee of the | •resent world. 'J'he existence o^' 
evil is boili meta])liysical and physical. As to Lht* furnier, the nnte- 
ci'deiit will of God de.^igned iiilinite good ; but this was not jiossible. 
since the innlt.iplieity of tilings necessai ily limit eucli other, and thi.s 
liiiiitation is evil. ISiit evil ma}' al-'O be considered as physical and 
moral. I'hysieal evil is a nee(;.'s;iry o 111.-40(1 iicm-e of tin; limitation of 
iinitt* tilings. Moral evil liow'ever W'a-i imt m ee.ssary, but becaim* a 
consequence of liu-tajdiy. ical and jihysical. riiil the h-s-s evil innst. bo 
atlinilied for the sake of greater good; and evil i: iiise|i:irub]o from 
the be.-t world, as the sum of tiniti^ beings t.>» whom fb-feet and impor- 
feclion neeessarily cling by nature. God Uieivfnri! )M*rniittcd its 
exi.-'teiice : for as the world contain.^ a g'ood iiieoniparably grt'ater 
than it.s atli-iidanb evil, it would have b«*en iiieoiisisteiit W'itli tin? 
Divine goodness and wisdom not to have nalised tie* best jaiaslbh* 
worhl, in coiiHeqiience »»f the c<nijj»arativcly little evil which would 
come into exisienei; with it. 

A more iininediate m>um e of * vil is tin- freiMloin of the bmniiii will, 
which however tsxiris lor tlie sake of a grvai(*r good, niiiuely, iJk* 
j»os.*»ible n)eritoriousu»‘sH of man iiii'l bis corisiMiUi-nt adaptiitioii to a 
statu of felieity to b«- attained by his spoiittineou.s acts. Thi'4 fri;edoni 
of man i.s iniennediate biitweeii a stringent lu-e.esnity and a liiwb'ss 
cajirice. 'J'hat man is fre.** who, of several eoiirstM which in (M*tain 
circumstance- are physically luissible, ehooHc.-? that whicli a|ipear.-^ tin* 
most desirable. 'J'his choice liowcvri* cannot la* without a motive or 
sidlicicmt r(*a-on, which how'eviji* is of sui-h a natuic as to inelino md}', 
uiid imt to coni|»el. ICvery (*veijt in th** nniver.'^c lak»;s pliwa: according 
to ii(*i;i-.-sity' ; but the iiec(;ssity u[ linmaii aetioiis is of a peculiar kind ; 
it U simply moral, and is not lle^tl■lmtlve of iis (^ontniry, and consist-, 
merely in tin* choici- of tin- hesi. liven tin; Divine f>iiiiii.-^cieii(;i; is Ji«»l 
de.-^truetive t#f huniazi liberty. Gotl mnjiic. tioiiably kimWH all fuMin* 
ev 4 -Uls, and aiijoiig ihe.-c c;»nm*t|ueiitly tin; acL.-^ ot .'ill iiidiviiliials in all 
time wlio act ami sin fie -ly, 'J’iiis prcscieiii:;- however iio a not niaki* 
tJie eonliiig' ii(;y of iiuniiii! aclions a iieceHsity. 

Such was the phiio-.jplinal sy.-tciii by which L(;ihiiit/. soughi to 
corie t the 4!rrone.ou^. ojunion.s t.f his agt;, whicli had bi-cii drawn frtnii 
tlic thei»ry’ ami t-sial*!!.-!!!!’*! im the- authoiity (jt J tuseartes. *J*hc hroiid 
ami marked di-'linciioii whi.-li tiie latter hal drawn in-tween mattei* 
and iiiiii I had led Ui an iiicxjilicablc dilliculty ii.s to the recijinieal 
action of the bo iy ainl soul, to get rid of which Spino ia had advamred 
his ilii'ory of Kubslaiict;, and »h;nied or got rid of the dilhu'eiici;. 
Jn-iliuilz att.-mpted to solve thi.-* <lilli«*iilty hy resolving ali things into 
spirit, and .'iHsuining nothing but ineiital powers or l^rces. J\everLlie- 
le.sKhe huH only presented the .luali-im (d tie- Cartesian th- ory under 
aimtherform; and tbe cpial dililewity of e.\plaiiimg Ibe community 
of action bi-tween tim e.ni. ciouH and unc ni.^eioiis forces, so an to 
account for tm; reciprocal inllm ni.t! of body and mind, forced him to 
liavo recourrt'j to tin: gratuitous asminjilioii (d the pre-established 
harmony. As I*, tin: charge of fatiiii.-im, wiiieh DugaM ►Slewiut ha.H 
ohjecteii to, Jii.-i objf;.*tion i-.ecms to hav*: arisen from that aiitug'-riisni 
id error which take.s relugc fiom a blind nect;.ssity in irratiounl ehance. 
The tlieory ol optiiiiir-iii has bi;eu the subject of the Hatin; uf VolUire, 
but it id 110* more nii.'aivjir' .-. nted in ‘Cuidide ’ tiiaii lu the ‘ Essay on 
.Mall.' I'ojju ami Leibnil . agreti in the jM»r;ition that of all iiossiblu 
.-iv.steins jidinite w isdom must form the be-»t ; liut by the cohi-reiicy ol 
ii’ll, tlic former understood the co-exi .teuce ol all grade.tj of jierfcction, 
from nothing uji to lieity ; the latter, that mutual dejs'-ndeiicfs of all 
in the w’urld by w'hich each Miigic entity is a rciuioii of ail others. 15 y 
the fuUuefcs of d*culiuii Leihnit/ d- iiie.l the existence of any gap in the 
cau.-al order of co-exidl. nt tiling.-^ ; I’ojie iir,i *.rte l by it the unbroken 
series of ali degreea uf jicrfectmu. Tiie Divine permisbiun of evil, 
l»ope referred to the indisjio.Hitiou of the Deity to disturb general by 
occasional laws. There is coiibe(iueutly evil in the world whieh tho 
Deity might have got rid «d’, if he were willing in certain cases to 
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intorrupt hi.'? general jinividonno. Coiiflnqiiently he admits evil in the 
world which doer* not eoutrihute to the perftsetidii of the whole. ' 
Leibnitz however ilonieH that (iod could remove the cxiHtiiig ovil from 
tlio world without prejudice to it.^ goodiicM-i. Ho moreover docs not 
admit of the o|»poHiiion of qcneral and jiarticuhir providence, but ' 
miikcH the general law of the universe to be nothing else than the 
totality of all Hpcciul laws, (On this subject consult Mendelsohn, 
‘XL j*li. SohrifLeii,’ p. 

ijiibiiitz has been Hfiokeii of principally as a TDctii}iliyMci;ui, but it 
slioiild lie rouieiiibcrcd that liis inathouiatical fame is as high among 
uiathciniiticianH as hi-i luctaphysicaL reputation is among m(^ta]>hy- > 
Hiciiuis, and pcirhajis higher. j 

Of llie works of Leihiiit/. several edition i and (•ollectiou^ have j 
appeared. The two principal art; tln^ following G. NV. L- Imiitii. ; 
Opp. funniiL nunc primuni coll, stud./ J)uten.-., Genevs.-, (i vols. ; and | 

‘ tKiivres Thil., Lat. at I'’ranc., do fiai iM. Leibnitz, pub. par M. ; 
Jhi'ipi':/ Anislehi 1., ‘Ito, iTdo. 'J’he ‘ ( ’omiiierciiiui I*liilo.suiihi'.!Uin at \ 
Muthematieum/ 2 vuls. 4to, containing the corrcHjioiiiieiiei: of la:ib : 
jiitz with tlohii rieriiuulli, was piiblisbc 1 at L-uisaiiuo and Geneva in . 
1715. I 

.LKJGKSTEU, nf)i:i:KT DUIHJOV, l-ALL OF, om^ of (iucen ; 
Klizabelh’s priiieij-al favourites, wa-s horn ahmit lliti year 15:0, of an | 
iiiicieut liud noble family, lidmund J)i]d1ey, the rapacious uiiiiisier of j 
Henry VII., avjm Jiis graiiilfatlier. 1 1 is fad i-t was John l )ii<lley, duke ; 
of NortliiitJilierJiuJfl, wlio, after att iining coiisidci'abhi ceUdirity during i 
the reigns of Henry \’J11. and I'idward VI., was executed in August 1 
155J, for Ids adljereiice to the (dainis of Lady Jane Grey, who was his '• 
diiiightf-r in-lavv. Uohert Dudley was knighted by Ivlward Vi.; was 
iiiiprisoiie l at the saine time and for the Hanie oifeiicc as his father; 
was liberated in 1551 ; and was afierwanls ap|>oinii‘d iiiasier <if the 
onliiaiiee to Queen Mary, lie had all thos(^ (‘xterior qualities which 
were likely to ingratiate him with a ijuiion : a youthful and liiiiidMoiue 
pcir.'on, a polite add^^ss, and a court, oiis insinuating bcliaviour; and 
Klizalieth was no sooner on thi^ throne than she bestowed upon him a 
prufubioii of grants and titles. He received from iier lonlships, 
inauors, and castles : he was niadc master of the liurse, a privy-couii* 
ci I lor, li knight of the garter, high steward of the University of Cam* 
hridg**, kirun of Deiihigli, and earl of Lei<:t;ster; to which oUkt 
dignities were suh^eiueiitly ad<led. Leicester was continually in 
atieiidiuice at court, and the (|uei:n delighted in ids society. At an 
early age he had married Amy, the daughter of Sir J<dni Uohsart. In 
15i>i) this lady died suddenly at (hiiituor tinder .suspicious ctrenm- 
staiitios, iiuirder«‘d, us many supposed, at the iii.stigatioii of lier husband, 
who, seeing no bminds to the (pieen's frieiid.-ihip for him, fouiul his 
wife an obstacle to his ;imliition : hut there really appears no suiUeieiii 
ground for the suspicion, w'hich liowever Sir W'alitT Scott, who in his 
* Kenilworth' has in the most e.\traordiiiary manner <listorl.ed the 
hLtorical eircu instances, has rendered the eomiiiou opinion, 'i'he queen | 
admired Li'ieester, truiled him, and allowed him great luflueiicu; she 
also projected a marriage fur him with Mary, Queen of Scots. It is 
scarcely iie(t«!sHiry to say lliat the union <lid not take place; and that 
Leicester, eontinuiiig to reside at eeiirt, play<Ml his part witli the ipiecti 
with eousuiiimate d'-xtority. During thi.s residence he engaged in an 
intrigue, or, as the lady asserted, a marriage with the widow of Lord 
iShelholil, who hore him a son, to whom l:e hecpieatlied much of his 
property, and the reversion of Komii of his estates on thci death, of his 
)>rother, in u will which dt signiited him his * ba-ti:' son. Lady ShoiHeld, 
ill a long and elaborate statement which slie drew up when her son 
Sir Robert Dudley sought in the reign of James .11. to establish hi.** 
h'gitiniucy, di clariH th.it she afterwards narrowly useaj ted deutli from 
some poison that was adiuiuisttu'ed to her, and being menaced by tli<* 
Kail of Leicester, eoiiseiited to marry Sir Kilwurd StalTord, “a person of 
great honour iiuil jiarts, and soim tine* aiiihus.sa(lur to France," as the 
only w.iy to protect lier.'Jelf IVoiu the veiigeauee of tin? earl : and bhc 
d(!clar(!.s that “she (h!e])ly repenU?d afterwards of Ihis niarriagc, as 
having thereby done the greatt^.'it w'roiig that could he t(} her.self and 
her sou.’* Tiie proceiMlings, wo may mid here, were suddenly brought 
to a stop at the suit of Leii^cster's Avidow, tin? laidy Leltice, the Star 
chamber ordering tlio papers to be scaled up, ami the principal 
witiieHses “to bo held suspect.*’ Sir Robert Dudley iuimodiatoly left 
the country, and never returned to it. Hut in the reign of diaries 1., 
the king, who succccdod to KeiillworLli as heir to his brother I'riiice 
Henry, who had purchased Sir Robert Dudley's title to tliat estate, 
iKirguiuoit with tie- Avifo of Sir Robert l)ud ley having .separated 
from her husband av1u> was living at Florence) for the ]»iircliase ol 
htr joiutuio on the Kenilwoith jtroperty, and (as a part app.ireiitl}' 
of the purchase money) creiited her Idiiehess of Dudley, the p.'iteiit 
Hnttiiig forth that the legitimai y of Sir Uohert Diidh^y hail beeu fully 
established. Sir Walter Sci>tt it may he noticed has borroAved much 
ut i>ho testimony of the Avidow of Lord Sliellield— who claimed to be 
Leicester's Avifo— and transferred it to Amy liobsart, Avhom ho uovor 
denied, except in the }>uges of the novel, to be his wife. 

Returning to the proper course of Loicoster's career, avo may observe 
that Jjcicc.stor’s favour continued, and the queen aamr prcA’ailcil upon 
to Ausit his castle lit Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, AV'here he entertained 
lii;r for many ilays with pageants and feasting, prepared in a style of 
inaguificeuee nue<|ualleil even in those days. It is init surju ii^iug that 
Leicester, ou account of the undue eiuiiienc • to which he had risen, 


should have 1>ecn odious to Cecil, Kssex, and many of the principal 
J'^nglish nobility; neither can it bo AA'oxiilered at that the foreign a!ub;H. 
sailors who came to treat for the hand of tin* queon should h:ivo ft;it 
hostility tov.ardri a c.mrtier Avho, aspiring to be lier suitor hiiusolf, 
was known tn be adverse (o her making a foreign alUanco. To uudoi-- 
mine his jHJwer was the inteivst of many jicrsons ; and it Avas Avith 
this view that Simier, tli" aiiihrissador of the Duke of Anjou, acquaiiite.l 
I'Jizaboth Avitli a fad wliicli had been hithcrlo conc ealed from Ler, 
iianndy, Leiccister's marriage Avitii Lady Essex. The queen w:i 3 
violently angry when first the disclosure was made, and tlsreatened ti» 
commit iiiin to the I’ower; she rcleut- d ho'.vever, and again reciuved 
him at court Avitli uiidimiiii.shed tsteem. There wore otiicr persons 
to Avhorn, for (»thor reason.*^, Leicester's marriiigc was likewi.se a source 
of auger. Tiicrc wore susjucions tliatfoid mt^aiis hail bi^en rosorted t.) 
for its accomplish] lieu t. 'J'iiuse suspicions, as in the jirevioii.s ca-e*, 
could not be pt oA'ed; for such iiiquiricH as wer.; not siippros-cd thruugii 
fear Averr foik-d by artifice.; bur. considering j..cicesLers cliiiracter, llu-y 
wore not unwarrintt'd hy the f.icU. He had become eiiiiinouri'd of 
Jjiidy Essex during her liusUiiid’s lifetime. Lord ICr-sex thed suihhady 
of a peculiar Hickiie.ss which could not be accounted for, .and two ihy.. 
after his death Leicester was niarricd to his widow. .\ceiiB:iti.»ns for 
this and other offenees aa^Ti} not only made in private, but altiick-, 
against him were ])iihli.slied ill a hook «'ndllc.l ‘ Li-ice-iter’s Conimoii- 
AA'ealrh.’ Avhicli tite ijueen caused hiM* council to contradict upon iita' 
own personal knowledge and anthoriry. 

In 1585 Lfiirestcr took charge of some forces Simt to the Low Coiui- 
trius, and was invested with great jtowers for the sotth.-ineLit of kimii** 
dinbroiiccs that had arisen th"re : he .vailed in Deceoihei-. ai:d aams 
received at Flu.-Jiing w'ith gre.ii ponqi. lie wa.-: nnliti however fii* a 
militiiry coiiimander, ainl so fuity in aid Tested his iiic:i.p.acity while 
Opposing the trooi».s of hi.s e.xperienced advi iv.iry t.ic I’l iiice of F.ir.na, 
that on Ids return to tln^ Hague tlie ^jt.ati's cxiire.-st: i their ilissa'iisfa -- 
iioii at his tactics, and suspicious iif his liilclity. ii>' rctUTiiel 
Kiiglaiid in November iovb. [LAnM:vin.iiT. | it was at tii-‘ time of In': 
arrival that Elizabeih was anxious to determine what course lo piiivue 
Avitli her prisoner M’ary. lj!iieeu of Scots. Wh. n Leicester wa.s con-mlteii, 
his aiivice ajipears to have been that she ^dlOlllll be privately f>iit to 
death. Ill lb-''? he returned to the Ijow Fo.iinrie.s witii a eoiisal.T.i'ole 
force, both horse and fi> »r., and A\':i.s rceeiv.'d with ho’iour;.; but ijefore 
long frc,sh quarrel i aro.M* lii’twc 11 him aud tlu' St.aie.s; hi^ Ava-i a 'ain 
accused of mis manage me lit, and the quec.i lecallc 1 1dm alLer an abs uoc 
of flvt^ muiith-i. 

In l5^^ he wa.s appointed lieiitenaiii-geueral of the iuf.iiiti'y mu t/iMl 
at Tilbury Fort for defence again- 1 the .Sjianiiiids, ’i’lii-. Wii-i the la-.t 
trust con i'erriid upon him. lie. Ava-; .^-ei/.eiL wiih illie'-s at hi.s house at 
Goridiury, in O.^fonluldre, Avhieli he Inel vidl-ed on hi-'. iM.ait b* iveidl- 
worth, ami died on the Jth of September l.>> ' ; ami as he h.i.i bef*»re 
been nti.specLed of puiMoidiig, so now, perhap.s Jrom Llie .snddeiiiie.->- of his 
death, he vv.is su-spi‘cted to have heeii jeiisoimd, and tiie vulg.ir sn.sjdeioii 
pointed at hi.^ wife, itiougli tiie Privy (Joniieil :q>pi:ar.s t i ii.ive tiioughl 
it iieceH.s.ary to pro.seciilc an imjuiry into a report of his h iviiig hetMi 
poisoned by a son of Sir James Crofts, in ivA'cnge for the impri.'ioiinieiit 
i»f his father. Ijeice.-'.ter’a boily Avas removed to Warwiek f.ir mrer- 
ineiit. After the fasliiou of the age, lie gave laml.s for char i:.. Me 
cudownieuts^ and the hospital of Uolfcrt. earl of Ij'-ice.J.cr, at \i'.«r»iiei;, 
Blill remains a.s a luoiiuiiumt of Ids iibeialit^^ or of Ids coiifoiiidty ti 
the f»raeticc of his tiineB. 

LEICESTEU, GF JloLKIlAM, TiiuMAS WILLIAM (MKE, 
EARL (.)F. Thomas Coke, lilsq., of Holkham, in Norfoll;, great- 
great-grand.sou of Sir JOdwurd Coke, the chief- ju-’.Licc, vv.is iii 172S 
ei'i-ated ikiroii LoAvl, of Minster Level, in nxlords: .ire ; and in 1711 
Vi.scoiml Coke of llolkhaiu, and i'.arl of J«eicc:-.l. :r. On Jiis death 
Avitlioiit heirs male, iii IT.Mi, the title.^ became extinct, and the (ostites 
went to hD nephew, Weumaii UoheiTs, Fisq. (the .soli of Ids sister 
Anne and her husband. Colonel Pniiip lioborl^), Avho tijereuj)ou 
a^Hiiiiied the surname and arms of Coke. The subject of the prest-ut 
notice was hi.s son, wiio Avas liorii on the 4Lh of ..'day 1752. On tlio 
death of his father in 177‘», Mr. Coke enccoeded him in the repre- 
Heutation of the county of Norfolk — his only iiiducimiunt as he 
assurlcd ill a s]iei.‘ch Avliicli lie made at a dinner grveu to him in Iboo, 
being tiiat he wa.s told if he Avould not aland, a Tory AA'oiild be aiire 
to Clinic in. This horror of Toryism, or of Avliat he imagined that 
term to mean, constituted nearly the whole of Air. Coke’s political 
.‘^yhtciii to the end of his life. With a brieJ' int4!rval Air. coii- 

iiuucd to represent the county of Norfolk down to hi.s retirement 
I from the House of Commons in 18J2. 

I Mr. Coke, though a keen and steady partisan, was not a froqueiit 
I s]>caker in parliament. The two occasions oU widch he appeared most 
; conspicuously were, ou the 24th of AiarcU 17->J, when in a short 
' speech he moved an address requesting that his maje.sty AVould bo 
' pleaded to form an admiuistrutiou eutiiied to the eoiiiideiioc of the 
’ people, which, being assented to, Avas followed l>y the rosigiiiitiou of 
Loril iShelburue anil the formation of the Coalition Alini^tiy of Air. 
Fox anil Lord North; and on the 2iid and 3rd of February 1784, 
when he carried two motions ag.iiu.st the existing iniiii.diy of Mr. 
Pitt, which hovvoA'cr h.ad no effect. Ho al.-^fo on sub.4equent ye.ix’s 
came Ibrw.ird on somo occasions Avhcii measures aff.'Cting agriculture 
occupied the attention of the House, lii all matters of general policy 
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lie voted witli ^Ir. Fox. and after liis dt'jitli with Lord Grey and 
what was c*)iiiiiioiily called the Whii; parry. 

1 1 is ill ll nonce in the country aroao from his large ostatcH and the 
lea l ho took in agricultural iiiiprovemont, together with his popular 
tpialitii'S as a landior<.l and a cottniry goiitloitiafi. Ho is said to have 
raided tiie rontid of his estate of Holkhani. in tho period of botweoii 
sixty and seventy yoars during which it was in his po'sossion, from 
iitLio more than *JUUUL to above 110,000/. From tho death of Franci'«, 
duke of .llcdl'ord, in IhO’J, he was regarded as the chief of English 
a; iculturisLs. His plaiitatiuiis were so extensive tiiafc the average 
vaineof the annual fall of timber on J»is j^roperty is stited to have 
•■.nioiiiited at liis dcatli to U700/., or considerably inore than the entire 
ivnial of the land when it came into hi-* hatids. 'I'ho aiiiiuai she<*p- 
huaring at Holkhatu, at which some hundreds of gLie-:ts were 
t;ntL!rtained for several da^’s, was probably the greato.-t agricultural 
festival in the world. 

According to Mr. Coke’s own account in the after-dinner speech of 
already quoted, he was twice oir.-re.l a p :erage in the first 
rcs-'-ion that Iks sat in parliament, lilore than sixty ye.trs .after, 
namely, on the Ulst of July 1 S J7, )io w.n at last r.iistNi to the Upper 
iliiiist^as Earl of [jeicuster. of Jlolkham, It is understood that tiie- 
• iiliicnlty wliieh had previMite I his being Booiier made a ]us.'r was that, 
he Wisiild iuscept of nothing except this (sarlthnii of Leicester, which 
ijiiil been held by hi-; maternal great-uuclo, whos.* estab*s he inheriltsd, 
IniL wdiich had in the Jiieantiine been birstowe i, in 1 7s I, upon Lonl 
.Ecrrerh, afterwards Maiviuis Townslieiul, to wlm.-.c lieirs it. of cour-e 
lieaa-uds. JL W.is t'nought a Vi.Ty stri>ng iiiea-«ur.*, when, to gratify tier 
oi i iii.ui, the 8:iine title, with tin* slight and n *t veiy ifitelligiUc 
variation, ‘ Lcice.ster of llulkham,' was bestowed ujioii a second 
iier.-on. It made of <a>nrs.^ no dill'ertMice that the other Earl of 
I .iiee.-*ter had sub-^equoiitly ae=|uirvd a liiglur title; he w.is still 
n.itwlLhstandiirg as much Ivirl tif Lcicv^^ter as .M.iripii.s Towji.slicn.l. 
The proceeding was piveiscly of the .same nature as if .Mr. Coke had 
bc'ii made Duke of \V\lliiigt.iiti, of Jlolkham. 

The Earl of Janecster tiled at Longford Mall, I )ciby.dure, on the 
:',in.h (sf June I.’SIJ, at the veiicr.ible age of ninety, lie wa- twice 
married : lirst, in i77o. to Jain', daughter of James Eciiuox 1 )uUimi, 
E.-.j,, who dietl in and by whom he had thr«K' tlaught-Ts ; 

fic iij'lly, on Lh-: ‘J'.lth of I’eliriMr}' 1 to the Lady Anne Amelia 
:v ppel, third daughter of the Laid of Albemarle, who broug!it liini 
live sons and a daugiiter. The eldest .sou, born on (.'Juidni is il ly. 

i I'll, .sueiiecle. I Jiiio JOaid of L.'ic:‘.-iti?r of ili^lkiiaii. 

liELiiil L’<)N, It'Jllii : 1 r, Archbislioji of (ila.'gow, born in IdlJ; 

.4 d.vii e whose .-erinons am] (aliei* tra ts are litdd ity many per.smis 
ill gieal eiitcwm, but w!io ha-i s*'i;ure 1 fn’ Idms'df ii repulatioii by 
is ivm.; acted in a manner tbe oppc'^itj ti that by wiiicli repu- 

tation is iiio.st c iLiiiuonly .seiMiivd. in time.s of oxcilemeiit lie \va-^ 
tiie steady ailvocite of ficace and forbear. li ice. One story of him ho 
e ^.Mpletely iliiistrate.s liLs cli.aracter, that, though it has been often 
I old, we mu>.t repeat it. A i|m*.stion not uiifrequeiitly put t.i the 
S.'oitisli clergy at their as-einblies wa-^, “ Wlietlii'r they jirc.iched to 
th ‘ times E’ NVlien Leighton’s turn (;aiije, lii-j re]ily wa.s, \\’hi*ii all 
niy brethren prcacii to tli'; times, siiiler me to jire.aeli about eternity.'’ 

'i lie liuut-> spoktm of arc those of the <loniiiion\vealtii, or a little 
iffui'e, when he Jiii i a church near Ediiiburgli ; but he found that 
moder:itioii would not l^a t fierated in a iiiinister, .s ^ that lie retired 
Into ju ivacy, froni whence Imwevcr he \va.s culled to pre.-.ide ovi:r the 
UTiiver.dty of Edinburgh. Wlieii Eliarles 11. resolved to m.i-kc the 
attempt at iiitiMdui-iiig E]«i-c 'iiacy into Scotland, Dr. Leighton was 
liommaitid to the bi:^hup^ic id' J >unLljlaiie. liis conduct was the 
I’ever.’ie of that of Dr. Sliai'iie, who wa-^ ostentations in the display of 
an ecele.)iastieal rank which was ili.sp]easmg to a large portion of the 
Scotch uatioii, Js:ight>m on tlie c-utrary Conducted Jiimaelf with 
Ilia, moderation which he had before manifested, .- o that he won the 
aileelious of even the iiio-t rigid Pre.sbyteri.ui.s, The ld.siiop.s geiie- 
rally took a dilfeivut course, and tliis iiiouccd Eidgliion to CiU'er to 
ivtJigii his bisliopric : but the view.s of the (Jourt ciiangiug in r speot 
of tiie attempt to bring the Scotcii nation to acci'pt an Episcoji.iiiaii 
church, and it being iiitGiideil to jiroct c-1 more in the way id' 
2 »cr.-ua.siveiie.ss and geutlei.i* »’!, lie was indiic-.d to a':ccpt tlie arch- 
Ifishoprit: of Gla.sgow. Si ill he found it an aH'iir of contention little 
suited t(» his habiis or turn of inind, and accordingly he resigned Ids 
arelibi:^hopi'ic, anil retired in ld74 to tiie hou.ve of his onl^' sister, 
^Iv-s. Liglitiiiaker, at JloivAed Iveyne.s, Siis.sex. Me died, whil-it on a 
journey, at the iJell Inn, Jiolborn, Loudon, in February I'Dl ; iiut 
was buried in a .small cliap'd t,now de.sLroyed; a Ijoining tfio chanc 1 of 
tin.* cliurch of lJor.st»:d Keyne.f. The bc-t eiliuou of Archbishop 
Leightons works, with an accjunt oi his life, wa.s ]jubli.shed in 

ii vols. .>vo. 

LE KEUX, John, archUecturrd engraver, was born in 17? I, in 
Suu-streot, Ihsliupsgate, London, where hi.s father was a manufacturer 
of pewter; and to him the youth was in the lirst instance api>rentii:ccl, 
but disliking the busiiie.sH, ho wa.s at the age of uevcuteeu trauHfurred 
as a piqiii to Mr. James Jlasire, an eminent architectural engraver, and 
remained with him four ye.viv. Jj« Keux formed for himself however 
a true and bolder .style than that of Ids master, and eventually in the 
engraving of gothic architecture attained an i^xcellcnco equalled by | 
few iu liio 2 >i'eie.'>.siou. Indeed it wouhl not be Uo much to say that I 


: gothic architectuiy \va» f')r tli-.i first time thoi\>u.;hly well oiigravrd in 
■ Inis c.»uiitry by him; an I that his rtiigr.iviiigs did iimch to rend t the 
.study ot giithicT areidti?clnr.? popular. Ho possessed a very coiisidor- 
able .ii\ju lintaur 1 with li.ith ge.ieral principles ami tiie de^!uLs of 
i gothic architecture. :likI c )nseipiently hiss engravings displaved, not 
only mintiie eorrocliiess, biit th.it. ' f ■cliiij;,’ as artists term it, which 
. is always .ui evidence t.i.il the work is ^'x- c ited a< a matter of o 'joy- 
j mout, an I uor inerely a.s a Usk. Le Eeux was in f.i.’t ;ui ar tist and 
^ Hot a mechanic, an 1 even th * a Luii-a f.e architectural dra\viii.;s of 
I Mackenzie lo-l nothing in li lelity, and .some- iine.i perii-qis g-itiied a 
little in spirit, iinoer th.* r.'iid^-riiiv^ ot i.e K>'ii\'.s burin. The lir^t 
important work we h.*li«*ve on which 1.* Keux was i iig.igi* I was 

Lrittoii^s Architeeturak Aiiti.puiic.! ol .Ivoglaud,’ a-ul Iu* also engraved 
much «il LrittoiiH (. athi'dral .-Viitiquitit*.-;,' a:iil utlicr of .Mr. iii'ittoii's 
work.s; tlio ehler Pugin’s • Aivhit. einr.ii Aiill.pdties of N »riniii<ly,* 
•Gothic llxamples,' and • G.ithii- Sp.;eim.*in ; ' .Neal ’s • \Ven.iiiiiister 
Abbey,’ and * t..'liiiiv.:ie.s ’ tvol. i.); ‘ Tin* Oxford AliiiaJiae.; ; ' an 1 lately 
t:ie ‘Memorials of Oxford,' and ‘Memorial-, of E.unbri Ig hotli of 
wldeli were projectctl by hiiUHcif and ex -ciiti* I with iiiuc. i eleg.uieo, 
ilnmyn ul’ e nir-a? from tlifir si nailer .si.-ie iritli .snne.viiat :ree.(oiii 
• ii.in hislirgi-r Wfirk.s. Mr. Jm Jvmix die! April J. I'OiI. Mis i] led. 
.son, . 1 . M. Le Keux, a high reputaiion aa an archite.-tiiral 

ongr.aver. 

liFiL.AXI), or L.VY L'.).N I *E, tlOlIN, an eniineul ihi.;lish anl.i.|Uiiry, 
w.is born in Loinloii in tin* 'oegmniiig of tli** i 'iih eentin\\ , an 1 (*dii- 
I c.itcd at St. I'aiil’.s School uiiiler the eehdir.itc 1 Wiiiiaiii Lil>'. Me 
lir.st entered at (.'lirMi’s Gol lege, Oambriil^i*, wlieiv lie is said t>i have 
hecii a I'Vlliiw. hill, al’terw.irds n'liioved to Oxford, an 1 piss'sl several 
years iu All Souls (’ >liege, whei'i* he pr■*.s••l• tiled his .e.iidn*-. not only' 
in L-itiii and idreek but in Saxon aiiil Wid.sh. Fri>!ii Mnmee he went 
to Paris, and l -ariied Fix ii.:h, It.ili.in. and Snaiii-h. On hi.s I'l'tiirn 
home he eiitereil into t>rder-, ainl htnng e-li-cniiul an :ic.‘om}ih.-.lied 
.*<e!io!ar, King Mi*iiry VIIL made him one ol' Jus enapiains; g.i\ e iiini 
tin) re-'tory of Popeliiig in the niar -he.s ol C.iiai.s in i.i.lu; uyjioiiited 
him his hlmiry-keeper ; and by a e »mmi .eon lia'ed in l.i.'bl fiignihed 
him with the title of iii.-k A nti>jii .vy, Ey I.Ilm c.imiui io i he wan 
ordert‘<i to make seaivli after Engia!nl'.s aiiti<]uitii'.-t, ainl pi*ni .e the 
li’orarius of all eaUiedral.s, ahhevs, e.oliege.-i, and otiuM' place.-* where 
“ rccvii'd-: and the .si‘i-r l.H of antiquity were d<q».t«ite i ; " a ntipeiid was 
allotto 1 to him ; ainl in* receive.! a di-qien.'. iti.iii lor non r.'sidojice upon 
hi.j livitig. Jle Hpciil. .-.i\ or Keii-n yc.,r.-* iu ti.u^-diuq ihroiigii iaigl.Liid 
a id Wale-:, c.JliM'i iiig iiiatcnai-t tor tie* lii.itory and ant itpiit ic-t of the 
nation ; aiel not iced in his j uirn -y not only tin! more iiii|iorli:iiii. 
Ill innHi:ri}>t4 which he m t wuh, Iml. all the lu'ilitic.-i a.id local 
antiquities of the C'liin ry of wh itever d*'.-i;;j*i;ii.io!i tin* livr.;, foi-ests, 
cha.ses, wood.s, eitie.- , c.-i tie.*, iieuioi hou :c-, inona r. oi ii'.t, coiiegii .. ami 

everytiiiiig that Heiunod inemor.ihle. In Menry prc.cnt -d 

him t ) tlie ntetory of ll.aseiy in Oxfurilshire, and the ye;ir following 
lu a caiioiiry of Kiiig n College, now < 'liri.d.chnrch, U.\ ford, in lo-lo, 
upon the KUiTciidtU' of that eoUo;-,.* to tie* king, he |o.-,t. his eauonry, 
but Heeiiis to have heeii iMimp 'lis i.ti.sl for it. in tin* prehcaid of iaist. and 
West Kiioivh;, in the eathi‘.di'al of S.inini. In tiiai. Haute yiMi*, having 
digeste.l into four Letok.-* that part oi' liis e.ollcei i.ins whicti c<>iitaiiis an 
account of till) iilusiriiiiis writers iu the ro.dm, witii tie ir live* and 
iiioiiiiUKUitM of liter.-itim*, ho pri-.-entcd it to lit ; Mia.jeMty, nudor iha 
title of ‘ A .Nt*we Voai’.s Gift,’ vvilli a sclicnie of wh.it lie iiiLeiidciJ to do 
further for the general lii: ttu-y and lojiography cd' Engkiii 1 •iiid Waic.s. 
For tlni purpo.-e of iligtt'.t.in j hi* coiliMjLiuii i he rt^tired to a lioii..e of 
his own in the parish of St. .die.ia*-! le-<^ucrne in l.oielon. 

In I 0 I 7 Lciiind’.- royal patron liieti, and the att'Uitioii ui' the G >iirt, 
according t > ltd*, bec.inic .slaei.'uujd t iw.irds lu.s lan'eir.i. WJicther 
tlii.s was really the caii.s*..* of the disonlcr hy wliieh le* bi!ei.ijiir .‘tllhctt.'d 
is matter of doubt, but within a yi*.ar or two he In* ram.* insaii * . riii<l 
lii.s distemper being ni.ide. known ti Kin.* IMvv.iril \ L, hi.s m.fjc.'sl.y Iq' 
luUer.s patent, d.ited .March oth, l.i.ih, gr.iiiLe 1 th * eu to Jv i»f Jiini, hy 
tie: name of John Laylaiid the Voiingcr, to J Jin I.Lylaiid lh*: Elder, 
“with all hi.s laml.s, t-jnene-iils, r iiti, .;-c., in a* l.irge and ample 
m inner as the tsaid •John the Von.ig a’. birin ; m Id* rigii.'. miiel, laid 
tins Hanie.” In thi.s .st.ite he eontinne I, witiioiiL rec-iVery Ibr two 
years, when he ilied, Ajuil I -itii. U-VJ. Me wa.* interred in tie: church 
of St. Michael le < >uerni;, wiiieh then .itoo I at tin: wc.stend of Elicapsidu, 
betwemi the jsuudnit and Paiei iio ,tt:r-row. 

Lclaiid’b p.ipiTs, upon Jii.s death, were conimitLed oy l\iiig i'.dwaid VL 
to the custody ol Sir Joim Giiek : ; hut .-Jiiii .e qucuidy heca ne di qiersed. 
Sir Juiiii (-iiekc:. being ohligo-l t * go abroad, left I'our voluineH of 
L- lauil’.H I 'ii]l*Ju:.ionrt in tbe iiaiid* of lliiiiipliry J'lireJoy, JSq., from 
wJjoiJi tJicV de.-.e=:iidts I Lt> Eurtr>ii, the liistorlui <jf Lei(!.-st.t*r.iiiiie, who, 
having ohlailieii pos.'-.e.^tiiOil of eig'lit otlier v> iliiiiies of L*daiid'ri manu- 
scripts eoutaiiiiug liis ‘ iLuierary,’ depo.iiL*wd the whole, iu ib.Jii, in thu 
liodlciaii Library at ii.xfor*l. 

I'.u i. ofa voiumo of Jjclaiid'.s Colli-'ctiuiis, in his own handwriting, 
Avill found in the Col tonkin Manu.-ii.'i'ipt, Julius (J. VJ., in ilm 
Jhiilsh .Mii-eiim; and it i.s jirohahle tliai other lihraricM contain 
fragmeiitri of hi* productiouH. Me and Nicholas Udall, between them, 
jirepared tlic ver.*e.s in Euglidi ami J^atin which were Hpoken iu the 
Pageant as Auiic Loleyn vsent to her eoroiiatiuii. 

Tiie puhlicalioiiH by which Lelaud is nio.-.t known arc hi.s*(!om- 
meutarii do Scri 2 >ton)ju.s Hritauuici-,’ not very faithfully cditeil hy 
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Atitliony Hall, 2 \oh. 8vo, Oxon, 370^ ; liiH ‘ Itiuerary/ ])ubli.slied by [Constantink, PAVLOVicn], on the 29th of November, 1S30. On that 
Thomaa Heuriie, 9 voIh. i>vo, (Oxford, 1710-12; reprinted as the third very itif^ht, and at the very hour that the palace of the Helvedcre 
edition in 1770 ; and *i>e Jhihiia IjrituuuiciH Collectanea,* edit. Thonia. aR«iailod, Lclewcd'H aged father died, and the son, 'who )iad engaged in 
IJeame, 0 torn. ^:vo, Oxoii, ]7ir); reprinted sit hondon in 1770. the coiispii'acy, was necessarily absent at the side of the dentii-bed. 

(IAve» of Ltilamiy T/f arnr, and Wood, 2 vuls. 1772 ; Chalmoi*B, His nuTne an<l thsit of Chlopicki wore the two mentioned as candi.iaU^s 
Jiiotf. Jfict., vid. XX.; JUiss, edit, of Wood's fur the dictatorship, bnt the reputsition of the soldier prcvsiiied. 

]jKLA>>' 1>, .iOll^, ]).])., born 1001, wsis of a I'rcBVtytoriun family in Lduwtd wsis Imwever elected a membi^r of all the higher bodies of 
Lancauliif'o, but his fsitlicr removed when he wsis very young to the revolutionary governuKUit, both during Chlopicki's dictatorship 
Hiihliii. ile WiiH desigued for tlie iniuiKtiy, and early in life ho and after Ids resignation ; became ininUter of public instruction, and 
bccatiio pastor of a congregation of J'rci^byterian I )hsenterB in J)ublin. was at the same time chief of a revolutionary club. The most 
and in that situation h(s spent the remainder of his life. He received ojiposite statements and opinions were current as to the nature and 
liis degree of J.)octor of JJivinity from the university' of Aberdeen, tendency of his ineaHures. While by some lie wa^ regarded a-; a 
Dr. Leland 8 name woiihl not however have found its way into tliese revtiliitiunist of tlio most de8i»eratH character, engaged in secret 
columiiH had he jiursued the course of a useful and pious rniidHter niachinutions to ptisli on liis colleagues in the goverimient to inciisureM 
Old}'. His claim to notice rests on variouH works of wldrli he was of rf:ckle.«s violence ; by oi-hers he was looked upon as a mere man 
the autlior, in ihe great coiitrt»vt*rsy of tliu age in which he livcul, on (>f books and speeches^ totally lust when the requisite was action, 
the truth and divine oiigin of Christiiinity. Jii-^ iiist work, imblisbed The Mmperur ^licholas evidently adopted the former ojiinion, since in 
ill 17u.‘>, was an answer to Tindal's M 'liristiauity as ohl as the a jiroclumation, in which he ranged tlic J’olish insurgeiits accurdiug t(» 
Cnatioii.' In 1737 he encmiutered J>r. 'J’immaK Morgan's work, twelve difl'orcnt degrees of guilt, Lclewel's name stood in a class I ly 
eutitled ‘The Moral l'hih>so|>her ; ' and in 1742 he jnibliylied an itself as the most uhiiox ions of all. Time ap]»eats to liave establir-hel 
answer to a tract entiticfi * ('liririianity not rouiidcd on Argument.* the truth of the opposite, view, or, at all events, to have shown that, 
in 17ri3 li.* ]»ublisheil Vlodlcctioiis ’ on bueli parts of Lord i lolingbroke's whatever Lelewid's theories might be, as n lunii of action he ^ii.- 
‘ Letters on llisLury ’ u.s lelate to Cljii.-tiaiiily and the iSeriptures. All out of his ]»lai'o. On iho sinqires-don of tlie I'olish insurrection lu- 
these works are e.st4 iMiii'<l valuable defeiiees of t-hrisliuiiity ; but liis made bis way in di.^giiise to Germany, atid Bubseciucutly to Tari-, 
principal work is iiiiilltMl ‘A View of tin? principal iiei-^lical Wnteir. where he arrived towards the end of lSi»l. Tlnnigii he was then o- 
that liiive ap])eai'ed ill I'higlainl in the last and jiresent Century; witii the age of forty-live, it was tlie lirst ()eea>ioii on whicli he hail ever 
()bservaii<»iifi uj>oii tliein.’ 'JMiis work iir.st ajipeared in it^ origitial been out of Poland, and he has never sincit bad the opportunity n| 
form in J7n-L He died in IVdii. reliiniiiig. He was elected in Paris eliief of the emigration, and in 

JiLLANl), THOMAS, a divine, scholar, and historieal writer, was Hint 4?a[»acity alfixi-d Ids name to some ]it‘Oclama lions which pavi* 
a native of Dublin, wheie lie was liorii in 1722. He war. not, we oll'enee it) the l•■renl.•h governnjent, who at lirst iuluii.iiiibbiFig him, an l 

Jiave reanou to believe, :it all coniiectctl wit h tli(^ PrcMbyteri. Ill minister j.fttrrwards liii dug fresh reason to be dissatisiied with liis eondnet, 

just Tiientiuni-tl. *J'honias l.ehind was «n!ii(!ated at 'J'linitv i'ollegc, finally in January 1S‘{3 sent a body of soldiers to remove liim frui:- 
JliibiiiJ, and became early in life a J'eilow of Hint Society, whieh General Lalayettt;’s seat at Lagrange, whero he was on ii an- 1 

]ilarod him in a state of iiide pen deuce, and cnahh-d him to devote directed him to leave the country. For the three-aiid-twenty ycai^ 
liiiiiself to the ]iursiiil ol knowledge and truth, for which he was since his removal from France he lias resided at Lni.--.'' els, where he h;i.> 
reinurkable through the whole eouri-e of Ids life. His priueipal qiiit-Hy devoted Ididseli to literary and anti(]uariaii labours, 
works are, ‘A 'rraiislat ion of Deinostbe.ni r,’ i7.0tl*l7Td ; ‘A History It is remarked by >Staiiislas Ko/miati that in Hie W'est of Kurojie Hu 
of the Lite and Heigii of Philip of Mae.eilon,* 17;'»N; *A Dissertation name of Lelewel is known only to a selc^ct few, while in tlie euf^t, ol 
on tiie Principle of Jluni.'iii Floqueiiee,' 1 1 0 1 , one of tlu; many works course mure especially in I'oland, it. is popular among whole ijalion>''. 
that arose out of the publiestioii, by Lisliop Warbiirton, oi' his * Divine Lveii id.s successor in ihe chair of hLtory at Wiliia, in cnuiiieratitig 
LegiiHoii of Moses; ’ ‘A History uJ Jrelaiui,’ 177o. J )r. J. eland was Hie Polish histoi-ians, remarked that ladovvel was undoubtedly at Lhi.ir 
nil admired pivaeht r, and aPer ids death, which occuricil in hfiul. Hiough, he sart;a.stica)ly added in rererviice to his style w*hic)i in 

a collection of Ium h- ixiioii^ in tliiee viduiins, was iJiihlished. his early dajs was Bomewhut eccontric, that it win a pity lii^ woik. 

♦ Jd’ILFWKL, .IGAGIIIAI. a Polish Jdsioriaii and politicid charact* r were not “done into J'olisli." The list of his ]»ioduetionH is a ver> 
of tlie lirst emineiiee, i.s deseended from a family coiinecte.d, according long one, Str.isiiitw ic/. in his book on the ‘J'ldesof the Kevolutiou ' 
to SLni.^r.ewlc/, witii lliiglun* I, Fiance, and Genimny, which established publi.sliod in enumerates eighty ilibtincl aitieles, commencing 

itsflf ill Poland iovvard.s the eml of the 17th eeuiiiry. ili.s lath r, with an ‘ Kxandnation of the Fd»ia,* publishe.l in LSU7, many of thttm 
Karol Lclewel, lield vaiioii.s ollices under the minister of public di.Niiiict }.ublicalions, and others dU.serLulions of .some Itaigtii in th * 
inKtriiclioii in the grand duchy of AVaisaw, and subsequently in tlie ‘ 'IVai inactions' of J’oJisii ne.'idemie.'i, and in periodicals, to which lie 
kingilviTu of Polainl, when it WHS placed under the Emperor Alexaii ler ailds a hiimircd and lifty ma]»s, designeil and eiigravt;il by J ieh‘W'er. 
by the Goiigrei-s of Vienna. Young Ijelewel, who was ihe eldest of own hand, to secure the accuracy which it ajqicara cannot be expeetc i 
five ehildreii, W’as born at "Warsaw* on the L’lst of March ITMi, and from ordinary map-engraveiv, 'J'he main oljcec of 1 udowel’s ambition 
educated chit lly at the Dnivi-isily of Wilna, w liere lie di.-ainguished was to compose a standard history of Poland on a large scale, but from 
liimself by liks talents and acquirement^, and became in IMl a his iidvauced age it cannot be expected tlniL hi; will cvi r be able to 
]»roles.M)r adjunct, and siibseqiit iidy in 1.‘'2 l’, after an ulvcnce of soiiio accoiiiplLli this aim. Jii a short ‘ History of Poland, ns related by an 
lime at the school of Kiv.eiidciiiec iiml at \\ ar.-^aw, profes.-or of hi.story. uncle to his iicpliews/ lie has however emliudie.l in an abridged shape 
At that time tlie Fuivcrsily of Wilnii, under the fostering can; of Prince Ids general viiwvs of the wiiole subject, and In* ha.s marked out soim- 
Czarioryski, Hieii iniiiister of public instruction, was in the full tide jiortioii of hi.s plan :it JciigtJi. in Ids * Pokska wiekdw srednych ’ 
of pros] Kiity, and numbered 1200 biudeiitu. tso great was the pojiu- (* Pohiiul of the iMivhilc Ag»;.s ’) 4 vols. 8vo (Puseii, 18 1(1-.'#!) ht; hiiA 
lurity * f Lch w'cl, that when he w'cnt to deliver his lir^l lecture the brought t.ogi;tlicr rather in the shape of historical di.sserrations than 
ordinary hall was fouiul iiiMiUieiciit to contain lii.s audience, and the of Jiislorhad narrativo, a vast body of observations w'hich appear to be 
lecture wa-s <iblijed U> bo udjouriied to a suh^equeut day, and trims- hast;d on a careful Btudy of ail the couteiiqiorary historians of tlir 
furred to a larger spuci-. 'I’ln* suspicions of the Ibi-siaii guveriiment large tract of time over which the siibji-i;t is carried. In his ‘ .N'arody 
were ever directed against botli h ctun*r aii«i stiideiits, )iartiy it would na ziciidacii Slavvianskieh przed ]iow.stanii;ni PtiJski ’ (‘ Nations on the 
sccxii Iroiii Hk‘ daring imprudeiiec of Lelewel, »StiinLIiLs Ko/.mian Slavonic soil bi-forc tlie rise of Poland ’), Posen, J hfi.'S, hvo, he treats of 
relates tliat on one ocea.^iioii, during a tii'ie of exeileinent, he com- tne ^uiljeot wldi'li Niiriih/, -w iez, w ho may be culled the H nine of I'olish 
ineiiced his leeturi' with the word.s, ** 'I'o arms, L)rethren, to ai ms ! let lit-ei'iituiv, found so dilHeult, tliat ho published a history of I'oland 
us die or conquer our ficeilom T* The startled students spniiig to beginning with the s- coml voJuiiio. If to these works be added the 
their feet, when he continued in a calm tone, “ S’lch wan the cry vhat ‘ lin/.biory Dziel,’ or ‘Jieviews of works tx'ealiiig of Polish histoi*y,’ 
pounded uvi r the mountains of ^iwitzcrhiiid when William Tell laised ^Poscii. L';! !, 8vo), collected by Jj lewel from various })ulilicaiioiis in 
the standard of iiiih penileiiee." 'J’liis stale of al'iairs diil not last long. \ whieh lie had inscrtoil Iheiii at tlill'ercnt times, a body of history will 
In l8‘j;i the disco vei-y of Mime ^ecrLt soeietie.s among the stmh nt.s 1. d | be found, on which tiie future fame of Lelewel ■will probably rest, 
to a Bcxics ol iue;ii.uivs of great hardship and crueby on the part of the • lli.4 more jiojiular reputation D owing to the already incntioncd ‘Jli-i- 
Hussian authoriiie.-, which terminated in 1821 in the. banishment of ■ tory of Polaml i\ luted by iixi uncle,’ his ‘Poland Ite-boi'ii/ his ‘ Heign 
iiiuuy of the stiideiils, iiiiioiig others the poet Miekiewie/., ami in the . of Stanislas .\uguslu.s,' his ‘Novvsiltsov at Wiliia,' and other works ul 
removal of J^elcwel from his luofessorship. That the suspicious of • the b:ujio kind, in which the furi.ign readtT liiids rather the warmth of 
the llussians were well-fouiidevl is deiiiv-d or thrown in doubt by many I the pamphleteer than the inqiartiaiity €if the histoi'iau. 'fheso latter 
of the Puli.'-li wi’iters on the subject, and among otlu;!*;; by liulcwcl j ivorks have made their appearance in a Fiviich di'e.ss at llrusseks, Lille, 
hiiubil!', who has written a special history of this tr.nisaeti *n; but it j and cLewheiv, traiislateil by dilfexviit Polish oiiiigraiits. Lelewel La-j 
must be observed that Zau, the head of the secret societies, who was himself written sevci'al Fi'eiieh dLserUilIons on subjects of numis- 
fseut by the Kus.-iaiiri to Giviibiirg, >vas .Mqiposcd to be alive and in tliidr matiCi>, and some larger woi’ks, of which * La Nuinismatiquc dii Moyeii 
hands at the time that these writings ajii-eareil, and that too free ills- Age’ (Paris, 183;*), 2 vols. 8vo), and ‘ Etudes N iimismatiques ’ (Brussel.'*, 
cdosiires might haw co.st him liis Jilc, while the mi hsequent caioer of IMU, 8vo), te.stify to a wide cruilitiuu, souiotimes in tault on minor 
almost every one of the btudents then iuiplic.ited has shown that tlioy ! ]ioiiits hut fruitful of xiew and extended views. Modiieval geography 
W'ere in reality (ieterinineil euemies to ifussiuii sway. J.elewel was is another of his favourite studies, and ha.s been tx'eated in perhaps hi.'H 
elected a dejiuiy to the I’ulish diet, and couLiuiied actively engaged most important production, * i^a Goographie du Moyen Age* (four 
both in political proceedings and in literary rcseurches till the outbreak voluiiiiis iu thx'ee, Brussels, lSoO-li2, 8vo, with au atlas of jdates 
of the iuBurrecliou against the rule of the Gruud-duke Coustautiuo entirely engraved by hiuiself). It is wonderful to observe in this work 
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the coDRtancy and the energy \rith which the author, approaching hie 
seventieth year in poverty and exile, bus ih'votcd himself to researches 
which arc generally the luxury of a Ic.irned leisure. As a hihliographer 
Li.‘le\vel is also a writer of note, but his work on th«^ subject was an 
early one. Much lufonuntion not to be found elsewhere is coiitaiiied 
ill his ‘ Bibliograficznych Ksiai; Dw<ije,* (* A Pair of Hooks of Hiblio- 
grapby *) 2 vols. Svo, Wilnn, 1623-2(>, in which he enters at length into 
the history of printing and of librnricts in ruhind. and has soino 
iiuiicioiia observations on the arrangement and calsilo<*niiig in libraries, 
objects to which his attention had been drawn when in early life 
librsiriau for a short period of the l.bdvcrsity library of ^^’nr8a\v. 

LELY, SIR PETER, or PETER VAXDEP. FAES, was born in 
l*il7, at Soest in Westphalia. He was placed, at what agu iluc^s not : 
appear, under Peter Crebbrr at Haarlem, an artist of coiisidorable i 
uit-rit, whose school was in high esteem, and witli whom he continncil 
t\\ r> yc.aro. Tjely luajnired great reputation by his portiviits, and wa** 
appointed state paiultr to King Cliai'lc's FI., who proiiably became 
ae4nainted with liini when he was in Holland. He is espc^cially 
admired for bis talent in giving a ideasing reproKcntatioii of female 
beauty. His pencil was light and dolieate, hl.s colouring beautiful, t!>e 
tone warm, clear, and full, and his execution often spirited, 'i'he airs 
of hiH heads and his figure'^ are gracid'id, and the attitndiM easy tlKumli 
HoiJiewhat allected ; and it nnint be eonf'S.Hed that he too fre^Ufidly 
eonveys an ex]ire8siou eonsidt rably reinoveil from mental purity or 
tlelicacy. The hands of his iigures are painted witli reiiiurkuble e.'ire 
and delicacy. His dritperies aiv arranged, W’itli an apptaraiiee of 
nejjligt lice, in broad folil.s. He soiiu times gave his pictures a hunl 
uMpc backgnunnl in a. style* well cahailaU-d to pive r* lief to his iignres. 
lie ocea^ifiiially painted liistoneal pictni'i-s, one of the best of wldi'li 
is a reprcseutatiuii of * Susannah and the I'lders/ at J'urleigli Hoii.-^o. 
His mo.st celebrated ]»erlbrma!iee is tlio setieH of portraits of tin* 
beauties of t.lie (kiiirt of King t barles 1 1., jneserved at 1 laniptoii C^ourt . 

in which his iiniiirulest peiioil foiuul ainjile seoja*. Lely e<iually 
.■.'.celled as a crayon j»airit«M-, and his portraits in tliat .'•tyl#* are esieemed 
iiille infi rior to his ]iaintings in oil. He died in England in Iti’^tt, at 
the age of hixty-lhroe. 

LE.MtHiSE, FKANCt'l;*!, a ce.lcbratiid French painter of tlio Iv'^tli 
century, wras born at Paris in Ho was the pupil of Louis tial 

ioelie, early distingni^lied himself, and in 171 S was elected a menil»er 
of the Royal Acad.'iny (»f Paint ing ; his ]»re.--entatiori-)iiee.e wa-* an 
extadlenl ]»ie.tnre of llerenles killing Caeiis. He obtained a vieat 
I'l piitatn.)!! by bis painting, in oil. of the ‘ Tran-sfiguratioM of (.’hrist * 
on the ceiling of tlie < lioir of tlieohureh dos daeobins, Ituedit l-aeq. 
In 172-1 Lemoiiie visited Italy, where b.e remained for a year ; the 
artists whose w’orks cliii'Fly at.traete«l his atteiilicn were l*ielro tl.-i 
ijortomi, Laufi.'ineo, and I'erniiii. AIUt his return to France he was 
ma'le ju'ob ssor of painting in the Acmlciuy, and in a v- ry f w year.s 
his refiiitatioii snrpa.«-!' d that of all Ids l*ni'ir.ia!i ctiiiteiiinorarie.s. 
Li.ui ' XV. appciii.ttal liiiii in 17ob his ju ineijird | ai liter, with a .■‘.•dary 
of d hit) francs, in the jdece of Louis de noullogiKJ, dece.'Wed, The 
tir,st of Lemoiiic’s gr- at works was tin*, cupola <if tiie chapel tif.lln* 
Virgin in St. Snlfiiee, in fresco, wliicif ho e<immeiice«l in J72y — n. work 
of three years’ lahour. His nnnter-pioco however is tlio * A ji itheo- is 
of Hcre.nha,’ paiiile<l in oil on canvas pasted <iii the c**iling of the 
Salon d'llcrcnlo at Vc-rsailles, couinicin-cd in i7d'J and fiiii-lied in 
ITdG. It is a composition on a grand scale, ciiitaining 112 fignrtfs, 
hut in a Florid and aupurtleial .sfyle, and, like tlie work-t of hi.s moilel. 
Pietro da l.'ortona, behuigs to the clasps of works called “ pittura di 
umcchiua" by the Italians. The composition is aiTangCfl in iiiiit? 
gionpa, is vigorous ainl efteetive in arrangement, ctdoiir, ami light, 
and cspeei-tlly in aerial perHp<?ctive ; F^nt it is a purely decorative* 
Avork, and is eflVetive only as a whole : the pjirts have little iii(livi*hial 
ui« rit, and the drawing wants correctness, ex i 'less ion, and di- tiiu-tive 
character, lienioiue u.scil on the ground of tlii.s picture- the blue 
vault of bcavon— ultramarine to the vniue of lt),tmi) francs: it is 
sixty-four fei t by Fifty- four. 

Afttr the ooinpletioii of this trreat work ho w.t.s without a riv.il in 
Franco, but he never enjoyed his success. He was iiaruraliy of a 
melancholy teinperaiijeiit, whieli the lu.ss of his wife, :in<l vexation 
ariHiug from the detractions of hi.s le.ss successFiil eoi i tern pom rie-,, 
.'Aggravated to mch a degree that it anjoimlcd to a eiiroiiic uberratifui 
of intellect, .ami In; di;Htroy<!d himself in one of nervous Fits, 

■I line 4th, 17li7, ton mouths aFter the termination f»f hi.s great w'ork ai 
V ersailles. 

Letijoiiie painted al.«o many en.-^A'l-idec s, ]u>th of largo .and of vi*ry 
•small dimension-:, and the latter have r<;uli^ed high price:-* at aiictitms : 
a * Flight into Egyjd* is considercii his best easel-piece. Many of his 
works have boon engraved by Homo of the best J-'rencli engravers, as 
L. Cars, N. Cochin, H.S. Thomas.sin, Sil vostro, J.aniif.-.s.^rin, J*-t. Fi-.H.sard, 
&c. Houchor, Natoire, and ISonotte, distinguished painters, wtre 
tho ])UpilB of Leiiioinc. 

*LE.\I(.).V, MxVRK, author, dnimatist, &e., wra.s born in London 
Xovembor 30tli, li?09, and educated at the grainmar-achofil, Cheaiii, 
Surrey. Air. Lemon is a distingui'^licd exception to the oDUimoU' place 
discovery of biographies — that the man who is the Hubjeet, origioully 
misappreciated iiis own genius. On the ciiiitrary, Mr. J^cint^n’s o;u-lu;.st 
literarj^ cllbrts (childish tragedies of course* excepted) were in the 
lighter drama ; and by these, and by later succc.fses of the same kind. 


ho is best known. Ho is tbo author of about sixty pbiys of various 
description, farces and inelodrauia-i principally ; in many of whioli his 
labours w'ere shared by Mr. Henry Abiyhew, ‘ Tho School for Tigers/ 

‘ I he Serious Family/ * Tho Ladie.s Club,' and many of tho remain iug 
fifty-jcveu need imt be uientiuiied ti» tho pn'sent generation ; and if 
tho future d- es not lu-ar of theju it will ho tin* defect of the systeui of 
writing plays for p.nrticii1ar actors. On tho oobdilbhinent of ‘ 2'iinch,' 
Mr. Lemon boeaiuo mii* of its editors, and in two years afterwards aolo 
editor.^ His name is .fauiiliar to tho public from tho piges of tho 
‘ lllutuinutcd Magazine' and othf-r Korials, some of his eonlrihiitions to 
which have since bctMi collected and republishcil iimler the modest 
title Ilf ‘ ProRo and Vi?i>e.' Mr. Lemon has also jmhliHhe.l ‘Tho 
Kncliantod Doll/ a Eliristnms fairy tale for children. ' He is Uuo'ary 
editor of, and a huge contribut-r to, the ‘ Ulustrided Loinlon News/ 
wh€*rn ‘ M. L. ' may constantly be found apT*ende.l to pleas mt sketchos 
and graeofiil vcr.se.«. 

L LNCLOS, 1H\, w’:is burn in IGIG, of a noblo though not 

very rich family of Tourainc. Her mother wishcil to make licr a. nun, 
but her fatlier, who was a man of pleasure, direc.led his ilaiightt.*r’H 
ideas in a v* ry diireiviiL course, giving her very loose ntttioiis of 
morality, and preparing her to bo, what she liecamo in reality, a 
deVoAcc to sensual gratilicatioii. Sho lu.'^t both her p:irents at. an early 
age. and Finding herself her own mistress, with a moderate iiiilepeinl- 
eiiee, she fixeil lier rc'.-^iib-nee at Paris. Iteiiig rem.-irkahly h.'Uidsumii 
and graceful, sho wa.s courted liy m .i.st of tin* iiolilciiieii uinl wits aiiout 
court, was very indulgent to all whom site liked, and had a mitiieroiis 
:inil i^ften ri»iiowi*d sucee sioii of favoiii'itcs. She is rai-l lo have heeii 
perfectly dj.-^interesteil in her anioiir.s, being h^•r.self above want, ntid 
having neither ambition nor a passion foe lioarding money. SiieJi wa.s 
ihe tone of morality in 1-Vaiieo in that age, tliat inodi-st wnmoii 
courtiul her s leirtv, whi'*h wa-; C 'li-idcrod n model of eh |^■lllce and 
fa-liion ; among othi rs, Maihinie ih- la i''.iM’ttt*, .Mailatne ilo •‘''ully, 
and Abiflanie Searron (aft.erwaiiU Madame de Maiiilenoii), oiteii visited 
lier. t diri.-l of Sweden, diiriij.g her re-siileneu in l•’|•.■lnl■ 1 •, was nnich 
pleareil willi Inr coiiipriuy, Jitid \vi'-hi*il to at.t.:ieii li'.-r to lu-r little 
i'ourt; blit M.'^leriioi ell.- d»; rEiu lo-. jo-. feried In-r imh-pendence. 
she is said to have retainnd her atl racl ioii » to a very ailvaiietsd age, 
and to lia\o bceti tin* object of a violent .-it.iaeliment at .seventy. She 
wa*: ifood tempered ami liiieral, witiy and aci*omphdied. Some of her 
h-tters to Si. rivremom’, which are touiid in tin* wor* t\ of that author, 
.-iiid have !»!•• n piih;i:hed sep.-initely in the ‘Letin'S de KeiiiineH 
( '» )ebres,* edited hy I., t'ollin. l^n.‘». an* the only aulhentic iiiemoi'ial.i 
of her pen; otlier woiK.-i h.-ivi* h'-eii atl.rihuic'l lo her, winch are 
ajiocryphal. She died in Pari.i in 17»'h, jp. nim-iy yen** ofa.e, 

LENh’AN’r, .1 .\< ‘t,tH li.S, wai horn a^ ri.i/.och- in * » ■.■mn*, a di-sti ii-t 
of the aiicit Jit provimv* of Orh'iiinois in l•‘rall'.:^*, on the. 1 2 l!i of \pril 
HWil. ami was the son of Paul Lenfant, tin* I'r'it'-Hlant minister of 
(’h:‘ililIon-sur-S' im‘, Ih ixig de.vtinel to ilm i'l.'ue profe^: ion 
lathe I*, he wa‘i .-•liiiL to pro-eente liis .stmli-'s :it. .'auniiir ; ami during 
his resi'leiici- at. that uiiiver.-iit y he. livetl wbh t.hi- h-arm-ii ,1:101 pies 
(.■a.sHel, the pi ofe.-i.siir of llebn;W', with whom he forim-d a rri>!nd.sliip 
wliicJj Continued during tin ir lives. He c«imj'leti--il hi-; theological 
edueiition attieiieva and lleidelherg, in which latter town ln« was 
admitted into the miMi.sli3' i.f tJio Pn ite.-t.uiL ehiirch iinriug tlio 
iiioiitli lif Angii.-'t ltl>'l. Soon afier hi'i onliri.-it ion lie ohtairii'il tin; 
appoiiitnieut of minin' er of the Frein-h chtireh at f l•■lcJe|!a•^g. and 
cirip.'aiii to tin- I >o\vager lileclnn.^ Palatine. 'I’Ihj inva^^imi of tho 
P.datinaie by tin* l''rciich troop , under Marshsd Tnivnne j l i; i:i:n'n k j, 
compelled l.eid’ant to leave 1 li-^ lellr rg in and he H'-tlled at 

jH-rlin. Thu fear of lueeling l.i i iMiini rymen aro o from having 
rendered Itimse.lf obmixious to the .b-y.iili. ^ hy two lel.ter-; wlii di lie 
had written iigaiiiKt that .soi-ii*t\', ami wiiieli are ajipcuded to liiR 
work cnlitled ‘A Prev rvat ivi* against a i*e uiiiou with the rinii-'Ii of 
li'ome.' 'J’liouglj the l'rot.C!Htanl l'’n*m li elmreii of that eity liad 
aln-ad^' a Mjiheient number of pastor a'ln-ln-'l to it, the reigning 
Elf:ctur of IJramii-iiljiirg, Fivdcri*-, aft(-i-ward< Lni' ot J*rM''.-i i, who 
knew Lenfant ^ty repuiat ion, appoinled Iiini to tha.t clinreli, wlien*- 
for iipwanU tif tliii*ty-ijine 3’i*ar‘ lie j^fri Form* d dnt.3'. In tlie vear 
I7tth h**. marrii'd Aladejiiiiisell" * ionrg-'iniJ ih- \ •■rone.-i, a i'i'cni:h 1 idy 
from Poi'oii. In I 7"7 hev.-iv d b.n/i.'iml, and it i., r.anl t lia.t lii> waa 
cldlljittfal to I I’eaeJ] lieiiin- Anin-j it is lUrtln*]- Htat'-il th'l*. tho 

(piei-n wi.dic F idni to tlif^ ('liiir'rh of iMiglatid, and olVere-.l him, 

in case, he ivh'dve l to do . r;, to appoint him her e.liajil iin. lij 1710 
he obtaiiieil tin: lituahoii of chaplain to tin; King of l'ruHp<i:i, and 
councillor ol' the high on ist.oiy. ly.iilant w*-n .'mld'-nlj' att <ck«^*l 
with paraly.si. , v. hile in tie- ajiparent 1 ii joymeut <*f perhtft health, on 
the 2l*th of .111 y 172 *'=, ami in* «li*-f| 011 the Tth of Aulmi.sI following, 

Hi.s disj>0'i! ioi.1 i.s repn*-* ijted to have h«;eji • xti*' niely umiabh*, ami 
hi.s iiiunner simj-ie and mode.^t. Of a r-F!'.< tive turn of iniinl, he 
i^poke hut iit.tlc,*aml that little well. 1 hoiigli a mo.A voliimiiioii : 
write], he wa.s fond of soci' ty, and i»r'**ii‘;d Ijim-elf witliout re.-ervo 
to thi! .-onJidence. of his friend.-. As a ]»reaciiei-, Iji.s inaniir-i* waa 
plca.sing and perHua. ivc; Hie matter of hUdi coiir.so wjir chieFly of a 
pr.af;»icui iiatuff*, anri his elo((iit.jj'!o w;n r.ither cha.ste tiian energetic, 
riie .s'^yle of his writing is elegant, though 11 :v-r florid; it has lesH 
fiire>* tiian that of .luri- u l-L IUm J, and hva elon'.ieiiee Uciii that of 
Sanriii [Sauuin], but the French i . more pure, ami tho diction iiioro 
ch.'.d*;. It Is not certain whetin r he waH tho first to form the d*Migii 
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of the 'Hibliothcque G( mnnique/ which was commrnced in 1720, 
biitho tor k a prom incut, part in its execution, and Lg ib tho acknow- 
ledged Bwtlior of the prefnre. 

lii-fit work, v hich fippcnrccl in 1 683, was n review of ono 
of Bruevp, wlio, though a edebrated French d ram atist, baa written 
aevertt] tl eolopicnl worka in defence of the Itomnn Ciithulic faith. In 
16^8 he piihlisherl a tranelation of a polection from the lettcra of St. 
C}']>ri!in, in 1600, a defeuee of the liiidelberg cateebiHin, which in 
griieriilJy nniiexecl to hia ‘ iVepervativc,* Ac., a work wc have before 
aJiinied to; niid in 1001, a Littiu traiiBlation of the celebrated work 
of the I'ore MnlU-bniiiche on * It rpearch after Truth.* Hia bistriry of 
the iimalt* I'ojre Jonn appeared in 1604; the arguTnents in^ it are 
drawn iVoin the Ijilin dinnertation on that Kubj« ct of Spaiiheim. It 
iH BJiidhow«vcr that, in after life, Lenfant rlihcovered and acknow- 
ledged the ab^urdity of tbia fjctioii. [Joan, Poi'Ji.l lu 3 70S appeared 
bis rcujiirks on the Greek edition of tlio ‘New Tr'stanir-nt,' hy Mill, 
wbicli are in the * Biblic)th^qno Cboinic' of Lc Clerc, vol. xvi. The 
fidliiwiiig works afterwards appeared in hiicer.ssicm : 1, ‘Ih'llexions ct 
IteiiiarqucM Bur la Diapnte dii I'enr Martiaiiy avee un Juif;* 2, 
‘Mdnioin* llistoriquc tonehnnt la ( 'onirriunioii fur les deux KapeoM;* 
3, ‘ C.!ritiq\io des ItoniarqucK dii Prre \’avaseiir; Bur les Kdflcsxiona de 
Kapin toiiehant la rortiipio ; ' 'Jldjionpo de Mona. Ijenfaiit a Moiik. 
llurtis ail Mijet 'dll ,Socininnif-]iie/ Tljr' ahnve short works are to bo 
found in Iho ‘JVonvelle de la l'epiibli(|ne dcH Lettroa,* a review to 
whicli hcuijint was a frequt'iit oontrilriitor. 

Ill ITI't was piihlislieil liiahariied anrl iiitercKiing ‘lltstoryof the 
Council of (/onsL.'ijjco,* 2 voJs., Anisterdaui. Two years after he wrote 
an apology for this work, wliich had he<‘U Boveroly attiicked in the 
'Journal lie Trovoux/ In 171-S, in eonjunction with )5« aiisobro, he 
jnihlishrd a translation of the Now 'ro.'-tanieiit, with ex}ilaiiatory 
notes, mid :i long and uioat learned introduetinn. It is hy this work, 
perhaps, that lie i.s xiiort known in Kiiglaiid. [r.rAT'Homtj:. j We shall 
now hrielly iiieiiiion the moi-.t iniportiiiit of his other pnidiictions : 
1 , * I’oL'giaiia; or the Life, Charaoter, and Maxims of the eolobrated 
Florentine writer Togi^io,* Anisterdaiii, |15nA(.'iMoi.iNi] ; li, ‘ A 

Frovontive ngaiiist Ueitnion with the S<‘e of llomo. and Jlcasons for 
Sepai'iitioii from tliat S«t,’ AnistiTilain, 173IJ - a work which continiii’s 
to enjoy gM*at popularity mnung I’rottstnntH ; IJ, Mlistory of the. 
Council of Nice, and of tin* most retnarkahle Kveuts <iuriiig the 
Interval lietwoeu it. and the Cmiiieil of (^onslanei?,* a h arned and 
aceiirate work, written with suflicieiit impat'ti;iiity, 17-1; 4, ‘A 
Volume e(nitaining sixteen Sermons, on iliH’erent 'J'e.xts of Scripture,* 
172.’- ; fi, ‘A tlenerid Preface to the Old and New Te.slainenls/ wliieli 
is appended to l.ho hVeneh 1'ihle. in <u'tavo, jiuhlislied at TTaiiovcr and 
Ltdp/iig ill J7l!>'^; (>, *A small voliiiiiu of JlcmarkH on Ci.shert's 
Treatise on Fiilpifc I'lloquenee.* The last work of [.enfant 1 !^ one 
wliieh has greatly added to his already high reputation, * IMie History 
of tln^ AViirs of the Hu.*^ sites, ami of the (.‘ouiioil of llaseh’ 172ih He 
had l e<*n many years cdleetiiig materials for this valuable hi'-.tory,. 
and had aeeess, t-lmuigh the iiitlm net' of the .King of I’riit-sia, to the 
iu*chive.a ol' ill*' cori-oratiim of lliiM.d. *J’lic )!rincipid delails of Hie 
life of JiCiil'ant liavc heeii tid;eii from a memoir annexed to the above 
work. 

^ I.FNNKr, JACOJ5 VAN, often ealle.l the ‘Walter Scott* of 
Holland, was born at Ainstenlani on the L’.Otli of March 1SU2. JIIb 
father, Havid .laeoh van Leiiuep, born at. Amsterdam on the Intb of 
July 177-1, W'a« not only one of the first classienl scholars of In.'s 
country, but a distinguished poet in his native language, and an orator 
of high reputation as a dejnity to the staics-geiieral. He ]iuh]j.shed 
editions of the * AnUiologia (ir:eca.'c»r Hesiod ami of t)vid, and was 
for filly-fonr years professor of classical lilcraturo at tlie At]ieii;eiiin 
of Aiusterdaiii. He died on the loth of February 1 C.-'O.". The younger 
Vau Leiinep first emerged intf» iiotieo shortly bcfoie I SIlO, hy a periea 
of pociiiH, entitled * Yaderliimlsche l.egcndeu,' embracing some of the 
Lading traditions of Holland treated in the stylo ,aml manner of 
Walter Scotland in his favourite eight-syllai<le iiu tre, whieli is as 
W'ell lulupted to the 1 >iitcL language as to our own. Soon after, in 
liS30, wlioii the liolgiaii oiitbiviik liad among other efl'eets produced 
a tcnqiorary desertion of the Dutch theatres, from the attciitioxi of 
the public i*eiiig irresistibly attracted for a time to political subjects 
alone, he wrote a little juditical farce. * Hut Dorp nan di$ Gri'ii/.ru,' 
C'J’he Village <»ij the Frontier’), which had the luo.-'t amazing .'=ucee: 
ill filling the theatre, and which was followcil ill 18J1 by niiotlu'r 
•Jlet Dorp oyer die tlreii/eii,’ or ‘The Village over the Fi*oiitier.’ 
From that time to the present ho has bem one of the most j^ojuilar 
authorB of Holland, and his pen ha.s been seldom inactive. 'l*he 
number of bis sojiarate works i.s over fifty, and in vi-ry miiiiy of them 
Walter Scott has been his prototype. A series of novels under the 
title of ‘ Ouzo N'ooroudors * (‘Dur Fondiithcrs*) enibrucuH the whole 
romance of Dutch history. Of several so]iaiiatu novel s of the same 
cbnractir, ‘TJiu Hose of Dekama,’ one of the most popular, w.-is 
translated into F.nglish by Woodley (London, LM7), and ‘ Tho 
Adopted Son ’ (‘ Do I'leegzoon *) by JloskiuB (New York, 1847). A set 
of volumes of the ‘llhtory of tho North NcHierlaiidB,' as related to 
his ehildreii, reminds the reader of ‘ ’I'ales of a Grandfather,' and a 
‘ DoHv:ripiiou of the Hid Castles of Hollaud,’ of tho ‘ Dorder and 
Provincial Antiquities.’ Nor is Walter Scott tho only Fiiglish poet 
to whom Van Lcuue]» lias given atteutiou, one of Lis curly works wae 


a translation of the 'Siege of Corinth;* be has imitated with admirable 
success Southey’s ' Cataract of Lodore ; ’ and has read in public in 
Hollaud a translation of Tennyson’s ‘May-Queen,* which has alwavs 
had the effect of drawing tears. Van Lennop is as might ho t'xpccte<l 
a perfect muster of our language, and has paid frequent visit.s t'l 
KnglanH, one of which in 1849 when ho attended the Salishury 
meeting of the Archocological Institute, he has recoriled in the volunu* 
for 1 8r>0 of ‘ Holland,’ an annual published under his odiiorabip. A 
splendid edition of Ids dramatic works W'as commenced in I8ri2, com 
prising tragedies, farces, and several operas, one of which is fuundH.i 
uu Scott’s ‘Harold the Dauntless.’ In the third volume publisIuMt 
in 1854 are close tniiiRliitions of ‘Romeo and Juliet,* and ‘ Othello, ’ 
po close indeed that thi^ translator takes occasion to say, that though 
ho had seen Miss Smithson, Miss K idly, and Miss Davenport in tho 
part of Juliet, ho had never seen the play of Shaksfiere repre.'icnfc.l 
till he saw this version of it on tho Amsterdam stage; “for it should 
be known,” ho remarks, “that the English in spite of their apol.l 1 eosi .-4 
of the groat tragic poet, Kileiitly fiermit his immortal works to Ifo 
brought on the stage altered — and of cour-c spoilt.” The rccoption 
of 'Romeo and Juliet* at Amstenlam, wheni it w’a.*? produced in 
1 S/j 2, was however very indifferent, and that of ‘Othello* appe:irs to 
liave been of tiiiicli tlic same character. About tho same time a elo .i; 
translation of tho ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ failed entirely at 
]*eU-iHburg. lie has now been for some years engaged in editing a 
grand edition of Vondcl, the great J.>iitch contom]>or;jrv c»f Dryd'-n, 
who was edited b^- Sirott. Ill the midst of all this literary activity he 
is by profession a lawyi r, and in that respect HiirjiasseH Seott, ln inc .1 
lawyer in extensive i)r;ictife, and holding high professional oilic- 
H(‘ is married, has a lare-i- lainily, and is universally ]ii>pulat' with hi.-: 
coiiiitryineii. Of late years liis warm ]>:itriotic attuohmeuL to Holhuid. 
which was .shown not only in liis writings, but in his exertions n.s a 
volunteer ill the campaign of L'';.)!, has not ]>ivvcntcd lii-4 being jits 
active promoter of the friendly intercourse between Holland aiiil 
1'clgiurn by Hie anuiuil meetings of the litertiT-y men of the tv. »» 
countries, liohl rir.st in one country, then in the other. At these 
mootings his .soeinl and other talents liavi^ been very conHpie.iious, 

LENNKI*, JOHN JlANIEIj VAN, was born at iioonwjirden, in ll *' 
province of Fr ieshind in Holland, in Novenihcr 1721, and w:is edu- 
cated at the I'nivcrsity of Fivnieker. In 1717 he edited a l.uvrk p(;eni 
by Coluthiis, which was f.ivourabl^^ received by liis learned conteni' 
poraricp. He wa.s idected in 17r>2 pi'ofes.-or of Lntin and (b’eek ;it 
Groiiingim, and after remaining there liftcon year.'., was appointed to 
a similar ])rofcp.sorBliip at Friineker. He <lied the lit h of l'’ebrn:iry 
1771, at Aix-la Chaj ‘die, whither he had gone for the benefit of hi.': 
hcaltli. 

Leiiiiep is principally known b}’ hi.^ ‘ Ftyniologieiim T.ingme Hnec;/*,' 
which WJLS published after his death, by ids pupil .Sdieide, 2 vols. 
Utrecht, I7l*(i; it was refuinb d in cnio volume in under the 

Bii]»erintendeiiee of Njil'cL Thi.s work nst'd to he citn.ddei-ed I v 
ir.aiiy peholars a standard hook on Greek etymology; hut. since tiie 
study' of etymology has luseii pursiu'd on souml pi‘im?ijde.«?, it hi- 
been justly roganted as a useles.; book, full (.»f errors junl ab.-urditi 
*riie views of LeiiTUTp on otymolegy in general, and o-spiaially on th. i 
of tho Greek language, are given in a ireaiHo of his eiitlth-I ‘ 1 )i: 
Analogia Lingiue Grioeic/ published by .Seheide, in the ‘ I'ridee.tiinujs 
Academiejv* of Lemie]i and Vo1cke!iaer, Nvo, Ut.rocht, Lennop 

was engaged at thi* time of hi.s death in editing the ‘ Kpi^iltTs nf 
riialaris,' and Iranslatii'g into Latin r.cntley's edehrated ‘ I dsserta- 
tions on those IC|.i»tles.’ This work, togetlu-r with the tniii'-'Litioii I'f 
Iniiitley, was ]}ublisLed in 1777, under the BUperiut'-udeiieo of 
Valckeuaer, who 1ms given in the prdaee a brief account of the lifi- 
and 'writings of Leniiep. 

LF.O 1., Emperor of C’onstantiDople, born in Thrace of ohscurc 
parents, entered the military service and ro.-e to high r.uilt. At the 
death of the I'huperor Miircianns in A.n. -ioT, he coiiiiimmh'd a body of 
ti'oops near Selunbria, and was ])ro(:laiiiicd euii>eror by the siihiiers, 
at Hie instigation of Asjfar, 11 fh»tliie chief, 'who coinujJiiide<J the 
auxiliaries. The seimte of (\>nstantiiio]>le connrined the ehoiee, jind 
the patriarch Aiuitulins crowned him. This is said to have been the 
first iiLstauce of jiu emperor receiving the crown from the hainls uf a 
bishop. l.eo followed the mea.sures of Mareianns agiuiist the I*'iityehiaii«, 
who had been eoiidemiied as lieroiics, and who had recently c'xcited a 
tumult at Ali‘x.iudriii, hail killed the bishop, and ])laced oue ..'El urns in 
Lis ^tcail. Aspar for a time se.roi'nod .Klurus; but L«.u at last had 
him exiled, and an orthodox bishop put in his ]iliice. The Hun.'-, 
having entered the province of Dacia, were defeated by the imperial 
ti'oops, and a >on of Attila was killed in the battle. Soon after, Lcto. 
hi I'oiicert with Anthemius, emperor of the West, prepared aniiiueroiis 
lleiTt, with f'i large body uf troops on board, for tbe reeovery of Africa, 
whieli was occupied by the VniidalB. l*art of tlie exjicditi.ju attiicked 
and took the isLiiid of Sariiiiiia; the re.st landed in Libya, and t'^ok 
Tiipolis ami other towns : but the d(day and misinanagenici.l of the 
coniiminder, who 'waa Leo’s biMther-in-law, gave time to Gen'Orie to 
mako Ids preparations. Coming out of tho harbour of Carlhage by 
night, with iii-eshipH impelled by a fair wind, he set fire to uiaijy of 
the inqieriul Hhips, dispersed the rest, and obliged tho expedition to 
leave the coast uf Africa. 

1.ICO gave bis daughter Ari;idiie in inari Jugo to Zeno, an laaurian, 
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whom he made patnci&n aud captain of his guardSj in order to balance 
the power of Aapar, whose fidelity he had reason to suspect, and 
A\]iOiii he afterwards caused to be put to death as a consi»irator. The 
auxiliary Ooths rose to nvougo A spar s death, and it was with difficulty 
that Leo overpowored them. Leo died in January 474, bequeathing 
tlic throne to his grandson Leo, the child of Zeno and Ariadne. 

Ll'X) 11. was four years of ago wlien he was proclaimed, and the 
]ico|iIo seemed to approve of tlic choice ; but Ariadne and her mother, 
till* i mpi*eBa \'eriiia, having determined to place Zeno on the throne, 
iiulucefl the child one day while in ])ublic to place a crown on his 
fathers head and call him his colleague. Young Leo died after a 
ihMtiiiial reign of ten months, ami Zeno himself was suspected of 
Laving procured the death of his own child. 

LKt) III., called Isauricus, from the country of his birth, was of 
liuiuble parentage, and served in the army ur*dor Justinian 11. Under 
tlje reign of Anastasius II. he received the supreme comtiiaud of the 
trt)o]'H of Asia. Af*er Auastosius was deposed and Themlosins 111. 
proclaiiucd in his stead in 710, Leo would not ack]io\v]e<lgc the latt(*r, 
l)ut. marched to Constanl inople, when Theodosius resigned the crown 
ti» him ill jVlarcli 717. The Nnruceiis soon iifter, coming in large uum- 
hers by Boa and by land, lahl siege to UoiiKtantinople, when the new 
eiiijHTor canu* out of tlie harbour with some fire-whij is, which, being 
iinpelled by a fair wind among the enemy s llctit, threw it into com 
iiij-iou and ^lc^t^oyed n.aiiy of thcMi- ships. 'Jlic bcvitu winter which 
fallowed killed most of the horses and (camels of the Saracens, and in 
tie- course of the next siiiuiiier Lct», having defeated them by land, 
obliged tlieiii to raise the .^ioge. It was during this long siege tbul 
governor of Sicily, iliinking the empire at an c ud, iiiaoe him- 
M If imiepi: ndeiit; but Leo sent a in-w governor to a.'-.-eri his autboi'it3% 
liud tlio rebels were juiiii.shc'd. In 7Jl* Au:i-ta.-iiH, liaving atteiiijited 
to resume tlici crown, was bebeaded. Thus far Lt^o liad shown liimself 
1.0 bo a brave and able Hoverei-u, but uijlbrtiiiiati?!^', like inanj' of his 
pi tid' cc.-^soj’s, when lie ]>c?giiii to mix in j cdigions eontruvcr.'^' be becramt; 
lyrannicral and eTuel. 'J'hc? new religion of the Jvoraii ablionvd tins 
woivliip or even the use oJ‘ iuiage.H ; -Ibe Jc?wi.'li law likciwi.se strictl}' 
birbiidci it as leading to idolatry ; and this pt'iiici|ile thus ar.'-erted by 
tliese cre^ds found it.s way among the t'hristians of the east, aud wa.^: 
adopted b}’ J.co, who, now la lieving th.it the u<o of iiniig«-.'4 in thii 
eiiiirclics was tuiifriiry to religion, i.-sued an c-dicl, urdeilng their 
iii.iuediatc rc'inoval. The; I’alnareh of (.JHiistautinojile and nio. t cif 
li:c dreek clei/'V rcmoi!.,t.j*ato«l ii -ainst this niea-aire, and the poiu*, 
‘•ngoi’}' 1 1., eoiidtiiiini d tin’ leiict of la-o a.-: Jienti4*al. This was tiie 
bi'ginniiig of the f-e.hirii;i of thcj Iconoclasts, or * iuiai c* bri-akors/ which 
caiisi'd gnat calaiiiilios to (Ik? ciupin*, aud c(»ii1ribute.<l to its losing 
iValy, as iho Italian.^', sui -ported by the ]>oiitiLl', refii.Hc^l to obej' the 
edict, wliilo L( o r-.-aorted to violence, which irritat' <1 ti e pt'oplc still 
iiioiv. It wa.s asserted that a con.spirai^y against the lilVi of the pope 
Was hatclied at Louie ly the Urcek oilieiTs there, ami Mipjiorted by 
tlic Lxarch of Kaveiitia ; but tlio people of Uoino ro'jc an«l killed some 
Ilf the dreek-*, ami a general insuncadion totdi plaee oA’er Italy against 
llic emperor, of which the ljungobards availed liieinselveH to extend 
their lioiiiinioiis, and occupied the jiort of (Jlas.sc near llavcnna. Even 
in Uie east, l.co found the gjvalcst oppo.dtiou among his subjects, who 
were 111 m*li attached to the image.y. The islaml'i of the Archipelago 
!evoltt<], and even scut a fleet to threaten ilit^ capital, but the (ireek 
lire di.'jiersid it. (Lvat tumults hroke out at doiiKtantiiiopJe on 
account of the removal of the imagi'S according to tlic order of the 
i iiiperor; several persons Wt'i'u kiili tl in the coiifu.'<ioii, and others 
Wf-rc .sentenced to dc.ith for Juiviiig excited the mutiny ; the jmtilarclj 
tliM-mmiuH wa.s deposed, aud aiioiher jirdate fa\onrabli; to the Icoiiu- 
t la.sls wa.s ]»ut in his ]ilace, dregory 11. having ilied in Tid, bis sue- 
cesKor, diegoiy 111., a.‘^s< iublcd a council at Jtoiiic in the fuliuvving 
year, iu which the IconocladH were condcmneil. A iiie.sscng* r who 
Yv’as tlespatclied to the emperor with tin? decree of the council was 
detained iu ISicily ami not allowttl to pr<jcccd. L'-o, in his wrath 
against the ])Oiitill', detache<l from the Jtom.ii) j>airi:'.rchatc the i«*es of 
Iftyrieum, of (.'ulabria, ami Sicily, and jdaeed them umlcr the I’atriarch 
of Uoustantinople. Meantime the Saracens Wi re making great progress 
in Asia Minor, and they ctmijiicrod the whole of Pajihlagoiiia. In the 
luidsL of his unbuce^fi.sfuJ struggle both against tlic Saracens cd‘ A.sia 
aud against the Italians ami the pt>pc, J..co died of the dropsy in llus 
year 741, and was succeeded by bis son t 'un.stantine, called (.)opro- 
nymub, also a zealous Icuni^ckost, who bud married Irene, the daughter 
of a prince of ihe Guzari, a 'i'urkj.sli tribe. 

LKO IV., sou of t'oiist.iUtine Coproujnnus, born at Constantinople 
in 7ol, succeeded hi.s father in His di.^ position was milder than 

th;it of hi.s father, but like him ho wa.s a decided a<lhercnt of the 
liMiiiOclastic tenets; and he banished in.'iny of the old, or, us they 
called themselves, the orthodox party”, wbeiii-e much udiuni hu.s be<?ii 
htiapiMi upon his memory. He died jii 7^0, and was suerceeded by hid 
f;Oii (’onstautiuc \[,, umlcr the regency of tiie Kiiiprc.':.s Irene. 

LLO V., called the Armenian, because his father was from that 
Country, held a cumniand in the army under the reign of NicephoruB, 
but being accused of trca.son lit* was confinci] in a convent. Aliclmel 
Uangiibe, on ascending tbe throne in 811, gave him bis pardon and 
restored him to hi.-a rank. i.ieo however wa.s to(i iiudniioiis tri be 
grateful. After obtaining some success against the ."'aracens, he accom- 
l»unied Michael on an cx]ioditiou ogaiiifil the Lulgaiians, iu which he 
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18 chiiiged by the historians with betraying his master, aud causing 
the loss of the battle near Adriauopie. TSoiug left by Miobiiol in 
charge of the remains of the army, ho urged thorn to rebel, ami lieiug 
proclaimed emperor by them he mai*ched to Coiistautiuo}>le. Michael 
in^le no resistapco, but sent to his successor the oruwu, sceptre, anti 
other imperial insignia, and retired into a convent. Leo enteriHl the 
rapital lu July 813, and wus crowned at St. Sophia by the patriarch 
^icepluinis. Ihe Ihtlgarians liaviiu; invaded the enipiiv aud tlireiitonrd 
constant inople, Leo look the field, dcfeatetl thorn at .Mcsseiiibria in 
vu * 1 *”*^' '*1 yvar ho (ibligod tlioni to sue for peace. Loo, 

r ^***'* , lcoimchi->tic, but j»ui'h was thi» fiiiaticisni 

?x l*®<^l*h' io favour ot their imnges, that tln*y williiudv exposed 

their lives for them. It is a ivinarkable fm t, that ahout the naiiio 
time the nbiise uf the images attracted th«* attention of the We-tern 
Cliiircb. All nsseinbly of wc.^tern bishops t....li place at I'aris in tlio 
yiar SJI hi exauiiiie the siihJi'cL the worship tif imagi-s, to which 
the ojiiiiion of those prelates was not altogether favimrable. Lin 
however, like liis hrouucJastie prodeees.-iors. went to the extreme 
faiKsyiiig that the only means of correcting the abuse was by dentniy- 
iiig the imng.H altogether: he exiled the patriarch Niecplionis, xvho 
wopld not coiiMMit to an Icoiun-histic proseri]ition, and he put to deuth 
mstay who Yvere on the same which wa« that of the mass of 

the petiple and clergy, axul especially the iiionk:^, who had great 
iiiilui nee in the eastern eiiqiire. I Vrsi'Oiitioii mid di>eoiiteiit prepared 
the* way' h»r coiiMpiraeitv. Michael, siirnamed the Nlainmerer, who 
liad contributed to Ijeo's rjrv.'it ion, iiiid liiul liei*n uoii^e.iueiitly made 
a ]iatriei:in, raised his thoughts towanls tin? empin*. lb- was lureHteil, 
convii'ted ol ti'easoii, and eoiiiieiiiiii'd to deiith; but hi.-i friend-s, having 
di.-guised Ihemsidves a.s priest-, iii1r<Mliiei‘d th(Mii:-i'L I'.-t into the cliapul 
of tiie palace, where L*mi iim-. 1 to ;i1ii hd ni.itiiiM, and mi a given signal, 
as the emperor began chanting a new psalm, they fell upon him and 
killed him, in plte of hi s ilesperati* rf‘.sis(aiiOi‘, in Mio. Hii le.'iriiing 
this catasirofiho in tlio place of hi.s exih*, the patriareli Nieepliorus 
exclaimed, ** U'hc ('hiuch is fr**«-d from an cneiny, hut the state has 
lost an abli» priiiee,’’ iMn h.iel the Statiinierer mccieded ti» tlio 
tliiMue. 

LKtl VI., slyled the rhilo.-aiphtr, prubably on account tif his 
writings, for liin emidin't gave him no clainiH to the appcllat ion, was 
the son of the Kniperoi* l-a.-dlius tin* Maeirdoiiiaii, whom he siiccusled 
in Ml*. Mis brother Alexan-.ler was his ininniiiil cnlli'figiii*, lait throiigh 
indoleuee tell the govei nii.enl iidiii !y l4i L-o. 'I Iki r'*i.!ii of Leo, 
which la-dcd twcnly-livc year.-, wa-. not a pr or 'dtiriouH one 

lor ilic cmjiirc, for wliili’ tlic. armie.s Wim- beati'ii both by ilu* Sarai-eiiH 
and Jhilgarian*-, tlui c.tjtilal :i!id the jialacn win*** di.-.luibed by tlio 
iiitrigiie.s ami »*xcc.''M‘.s id’ the courtieis, and by llie einpeior's own 
irrcgularitie.s. lie again t \iled the tnrbideiiL Phot ins, vvlioni hi-i father 
had iviiisUited in bis re.e. hi the ye..r ;M|| (he >iuac?eiis took uiitl 
]iluiidertul Tliessaluiiica, one of Hi'; principal cities of tlu* empin*, and 
carried away its inhabitants into sla\ery. I.m died in IM 1, at forty-Hix 
yt*iirH of age, leaving tlic crown to bis sou ('oiistiint.iiiu JNirpliyrogon- 
iiitijs, whom he had by his fourth wife Zoo. Although nt)t a tloMM'viiig 
sovereign. Li o ought to bo renji:inlM‘i'ed as :in author ; be rniupli'ted 
ami publl-^bed the Lasilica, or tircek eonipilatioii i>f tlio law.-i of t)it» 
i*mpjre, umlerl.akeij by bis fatln-r, and o\ traded it Jii great mea-'iiro 
from the .1 ir tiiiiaii body i f lavv.s. It doe.s not r^rvui to bi* UM.'ert.iified 
lioivevcr wdiether tJm woi k de.'.c’eiidfd to ii.s ;n it iva-i coiupb-tcd 
by Leu, or a.s it W'as atterwards rridrinod by iii.s son ( 'oii.-ii.-ijilme. 
i.eo wrote also a trt*atb:i‘ on Tactics, \*.lii<’h ha-i boi*n piildi.-ilied by 
Meiirsiu.s ; and u colleet;oii of Gracle.s or J’ropheeics (for lie laid cJiiim 
to an insight iiit>» fiituriiy), wliich has :d.-o been piililiH!i«-il ; a pouni 
on the culainitie.s of (Irecje, otln r verses, m'»rsil orations, Ac. 

LEG J. was oidy a deacon when he was eli>*M n by tin; erh-rgy and 
people of Koine to be tin ir liisiiop, after tin* di-atli lil Sixtus Ifl., l lii, 
under the r'‘igu of N’alentiiuaiiu.'' III., eiiijii;i««r <d’ tli*^ W'e t, ami 
Theodosius 1 1., einperoi' of the Ixarfl. He wa • a ni.m of 1 arning, ami 
w* !! acquainted with the world and wiUi rtati; alliirs, baviiig be<?ii 
eniph»yeil on several mission.^ by the iiiijtcrial eoiirt. In bi.-i yoiitli 
be had been acquainted with St. Augii.**tiiM*, and had prolitiMl by iii.s 
instruction and exaiiqdi?. Soon alter Jii.-i exaltation he had a contro* 
versy with llilarius, bi.slmp of Arclatu (Arli-.-i) in tbiiil, who had 
deposed (Jclidoiiiiifl, l»i.-hop ol \e.-ontio (l>t;.san<joij), becan.-'<! In* hud 
married a widow, whicb wa.s lorbid>h:n by tiie oaiioiis. Uelidoniii.s 
ljowe.ver apjiealiMl to J.* o, v. Im reJnsifited him in his hct*. lliluiius 
was Hiiiiimoued t' Jb>me uj>i-ii sevi ral charges brought ag.'iiusl luin 
by otiiei* bLhops id' Haul, ti> wlnmi hi.s tii:verity was ubnoxioii.s ; ami 
Leo obiaiiJiMl a nscrijit from tbi; eniiieror Valeiitiniaii JII., Hirqiendiug 
ililariiiH from Jii-* epLcoj-al ollicc. This sns]ieij;-ioii liowever dors not 
iippt^’ to have been la.*it-jng, aUlioiigli the fact has been t.ikeii hold of 
by conti'ovei>ial writers uif a .strcLcb of jurisdiction in tiiC sec of 
Ikoiite. *,}ues;M-J publi.ihed a disacrtat.ioii upon tins eoiitn»Vi*i>y in 
lji.s edition of Hie Woi'iiH of Leo, J'ari.-, Ho a. Leo also imlucred tho 
enii*cror to is.^uo*, in the year 4 1."*, si:ver;d laws agaiii.-»t the Muiiiclneaiis 
and other heretic.^, depriving tliem of the right «>f citi/eu.s)ii[i and of 
inheritance, and excluding ilieni from tho military service. He 
sui.-cRiblc:d a council at Jtome in 449, in wliich lie annulled tho acts 
of the council of Lplit?su.s, wliicli liud alisulvcd Kutyclio-^. [Kutychms.] 
Soon afterwards the UOcumeiiic council of Chaluedoii, 4ol, in which 
Lco’.t h'gatcs presided, coudciaiicd the doctrine of Kutyche.s, aud 
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defined the doctrine ooucerniiiK the pereou of Chriist. By a canon of 
this council, which was oociimeuic, or uniYen?a1, both for the East and 
Weat, the J;iH)io|) of ConstantiuopJo woe declared to be next in place, 
though c(|uiil in djj.'nity, to the Riuhop of Rome, and the limite oi 
their renpective juriedictioriM were determined, the patriarchates of 
Antioch and Alexaudria being placed under that of Constantinople ; 
which canon passeil the liBseiiihly, notwithstanding the op])ositioii of 
the Jtoijiiiii icgiite-s. The story of Leo stopping Attila on his inarch, 
unti pcrsuadjiig lihn to spare the city of Kouie, is an cmbcllishmont ; 
but it ii|ipt arH that Leo was really sent hy Valeutinian on a inisbioii 
to Attila, who was then devaHtatiug Lombardy, and that Attila con- 
sented to a truco with Vulciitiuiun, after which he recrossed the Alps. 
Some ycat'H alter, l^eo did prevail upon (ieiiscric, who had landed at I 
the mouth cd' the Tiber 455, to spare at least the lives and tlui ' 
built] ings in Uoiiie, and not to allow hia Vandula to set fire to that city 
or slaughter the inhabitants, (jeiiseric wus satisficfl with the plunder 
of Rome, and returned to Africa. Leo died in 4G1, and was suc- 
ceeded by iJilarius I. His writings, especially hia Sermuus and his 
Epistles, are useful for the history of the times. Qiiesnel has given a 
full account of Ms life, aa well as Maimbonrg, ' Histoiro du Pontiiicat 
de St. J/hiu lo (sraud.* Fallier Cacciari ])ubJished an edition of Leo’s 
works, voIh. folio, itoiiie, J 75 1 -.05, in whieli lie has charged QuesneFs 
edition with grrat incorrrctui-tss. JjOo’s Sermons have been translrited 
into French l>y the Abix* do Jiellegurdc, i^aris, 1701. 'i'he Roman 
church numbers liim anMuig its saiuts, and gives him also the epithet 
of Magnus, or ** St. Leo the tireat." 

LI'JO II., a native of Sicily, Huccc^odod Agathon in the see of Rome 
in GKlf. lie ]>iit an end to tlie schism between the see of Ravenna 
and that of Jtouie, it being agreed that the biahojis of liaveuiia should 
receive their ordination at Rome, hut that they should be exempti'd 
from the payment of money which had hcfui exacted from them on 
receiving the pallium. Leu di^d in 08.1, and was succeeded, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year, by Rciiedict IL 

LJOO ill., a native of Romo, was elected after the death of Adrian I. 
in 7!h1. lie iinmodiately communicated his election to Charlomagno, 
to wlojin he, like his iirodi-cessor, acknowledged allegiance. Charle* 
niagiio rejdiod by a letter of eougratuhitiuii, which ho entrusted to 
tiio alii)ot AiigilbortuH, whom ho comtniH.-ioiied to confer with the 
now pontiff roH peeling the relations between tlio see of Uume ami the 
J'atriciun of ilie RoniaiJH," for this was tho title w'hich Charleitingno 
had assumed, fn 7'JG J.eo sent to Charlemagne the keys of tit. Peter 
and the standard of the city of Rome, reij nesting tho king to send 
some of his nobhs to administer the oath of allcgiaiico to the people 
of Ihime. 'IMu! (loininiuii of Chaiieuiagiie over tho city and duch}' of 
Houiit is attested ity I'auliis l)iacoiiiiH, wlio says that Charles added 
to Jiis other sceptres that tif the city of Hoinuliis.” Jii the year 71^1], un 
atrocious assault, tlut motive of which is not clearly uHcertaimd, wns 
couiiiiiUrd on the person of the pope. While Jioo was riding on 
luirselsick, Iblhiwt tl by the clergy, and cbaiiliiig the liturgy, a canon 
of the iiaiiK' of I'osclr.ii ami a hacrisluii culled Cam pul us, accoiupaiiiod 
by inaiiy armed ruiliuus, fell upon him, throw him down from his 
horse, uud tlrngged him into the convent of tit. Sylvester, when they 
stiibhod him in immy iilaees, endeavouring to pull out liisoyes and cut 
out his tongue. In this howt^vt;]' it heeiiis that they did nut succeed, 
as Leo was oeJivt'rt d by his frienus from the hands of the nssassins, 
imd tukon to tipulcti under the protection of the Duke of tipoleti, 
where he soon after recovered, and was enabled to travel as far as 
Paderboru in Ucrmaiiy, whore t.'harleiTiagiio then was, by whom the 
l)ope was received with the greatest honours. Charlemagne sent him 
Luick to Rome, with a iiumeroiis escort of bishops and counts, and 
also i»f armed men. 'fhe ])o]»o was met outside of the city gates by 
the clergy, senate, and people, and aceompaiiied in tiiumph to tlio 
Latci'uii palace. A court, composed of the bishops and counts, pro- 
ceeded to tlie ti'ial of the coijs])iratora wlio had attempted the life of 
the ])o 2 )e ; mid tiie two eliiofs, Paschal and Campulus, were exiled to 
I'Vaiici’. from this very lenient seiitciice, and other eoucomitaut cir- 
cumstances, it appears that Charlciriagiie Inul greatly at heart to 
conciliate the Romans in general, in ordtu* to deter them from botakinj 
thcmsolvcK again to the ]irotcetion of tho Creek eni]ii‘rors. 

in bOO Churioiuagne himself visited Italy, and was met at Nnmeutum, 
outeide of Koine, by the pope ; iind tho next day he rejsiircd to tin 
Basilica of the X’aticuii, esi'ortcd by the soldier.^ and tho ]>eople 
Alter a few days Charletuugue convoked a numerous assembly o 
prelates, abliols, uiul other jiersuiiH of diatiuction, Franks as well a 
RumaiiH, to examine certain churgos brought against the pope by th'.; 
portisauB of I'aschal and Campulus ; but no proofs wero oliciteil, aiu' 
Leo himself, taking the book of gospels in his liaud, declared himsel: 
innocent. On Christiuas-dny of tliat year tlio pontiif ofliciated in the 
Basilica of the Yiitieau, in ]»roseui!G of Clifirlemngue and his numerous 
retinue. As Charlnnnguo was pre]i:iriug to leave tho church, the 
poiititl' stopped him, and placed ii ricli crown upon hD head; while 
the clergy and the ]<eople^ at the saino mouiiMit, cried out ** Carolu 
piissiiuo, ' **AugUHlu iiiugno iinpcratori,’' an<l other expressions aiic 
acclamations wt.ich were used in proclaiming the former lioman 
emperors. Thiee times tho aeclamuiions were repeated, after which 
the pope WHS the first to pay homage to tfie new emperor. From that 
time Oliarleiuiigne left oil the titles of kiug and patrician, and styled 
himself Augustus and Emperor of the Romans ; and he addressed the 


emperor of Constantinople by the name of brother. Thus was thi 
Western empire revived, 826 years after Odoacor had deposed 
Romulus Augustulus, the lost nominal successor of the Cesar^ on 
tho throne of the West. From that time all claim of the Eastern 
emperors to the supreme dominion over the duchy of Rome was at 
an end ; and the popes from the same time assumed tlie temporal 
authority over the city and duchy, in subordination however t) 
Charlemagne and his successors ; they began also to coin money, with 
the p(intifi‘*s name on one side and that of the emperor on the oth^r. 

In tho year 804 the pope wont to fiass the Christinas at tho court of 
Charlemagne at Aquisgrana (Aix-hi-Chapelle), after which he returned 
to Italy. In the division which Charlemagne made by will of his 
domiuioiiB among his sons, the city of Rome was declared to belong u 
‘ iin who shouM bear tho title of emperor. Louis le Debonuuire was 
afterwards invested with that title by Charlemagne himself, and wc 
:iud him accordingly, after the deatli of his father, asatiiiung tfi(> 
Kiiprexiie jurisdietioii over that city on tho occasion of ii fresh con 
jurucy which broke out against J jvo, the hi-ads of which were convicted 
ly tho ordinary courts at Rome, and put to death. liOuis found fault 
with the rigour of the seuteiice and the liuste of its execution, and hi* 
irdered his ntqihow Bernard, king of Italy, to ]jrocced to Rome and 
uvestigate the whole affair. Leu, who seems to have been alarmed at. 
this procet diug, scut mesiseugers to the court of Louis to 
himself. Meanwhile he fell seriously ill, and the people of Uunu; 
broke out into insurrection, and pulled clown some buildiuga he hu 1 
begun to conatruct on the confiscated ]iroperty of the conspirators. 
The Duke of tipoleti was scut for w'ilh a body of troops to sujipre.ss 
the tumult. Lto died in Slfi, and Stephen I V. was elected in his place. 
Jjeu is praised liy AniLstiLsius, ii biographer of the sume century, for 
the iiiiixiy structures, esjieciiilly churches, which he raised or riqxiire.i, 
and tho valuable gifta with which lie enriched them. In his teiiiporii! 
policy ho appears to have been more moderate and prudent than In - 
predecesKor, Adrian ]., who was per^ietii.illy soliciting Charleiiiai'iic in 
his letters for fresh grants of territory to liis see. 

LK(.> 1\'. succeeded Sergius 11. in 847. lie was consi'crated withowl. 
waiting fur the ceuseut of the JOnqieror i.othurius, because of tht! 
urgeucy of the cireiiuistuiices. Rome was thou threatened by the 
Saracens, who occupied part of tho duchy of BcJieveiilo, and who a 
short time before had landed on tho banks of the Tiber, and pliindcM'cil 
tlic Ikisiliira of tit. IVtor's on the Vatican, which was outside of ihc 
walls, in order to ju’eveut u recurrence of this violence, Leo underlook 
to surround the Basilica and the siihurh around it with walls ; and thi '. 
being completed in four years, with the aeisi^tance of money sent by 
the emperor, mid the produce of a tax levied upou ail property in the 
duchy of Rome, the new town was called Leuujuii, a name wliich it- 
has retaiued to this day. Lei> also re.stored the town of 1'ort.o on the 
Tiber, near its inoulh, settling there some thousands of (Joi'Micuns, who 
hud run away from their country on account ol' the Saracens. Towers 
were built on both banks of tiie river, aud iron chains drawn across to 
prevent the vessels of the ti^traceiis irom aHceinling to iiome. 'I'lii' 
poit and Uiwii of Centum Celke being forsaken on account of Uii- 
tiuracem, Leo built a new town on the coa.it, about twelve miles di.^taiit 
from the other, which was called lieopolis ; hut no traces of it rcimiiu 
now, as the modern Civiba N’ecchia is built on or near the i-itc of old 
Centiiiii Cellic. J^ieo died in t>iuly 855, and fifteen days after lii.s death 
Benedict HI. was elected in his place, according to the must authentic 
text of Auastasius, who was a contemporary ; tint later writers intro- 
duced betwi:cn Leo iV. aud Benedict HI. the fabulous Tope Joan. 
[JOAM, Poj’Ji:.] 

LKU V., a Reuedietiue monk, succeeded Benedict IV. in In 

levs than two mouths he was violently superseded and imprisoned by a 
certain Christopher, who was his chaplain, aud who assumed tlie pon- 
tifical oilice. But Christopher himself did nut retain it long, as n new 
revolt of the Romans drove him from the usurped see, and put in his 
place Sergius HI., who was the favourite of the celebrated Murozia, a 
]K>werful but iiceutiuiis woman, who disposed of everything in R. 01110 . 
The loth century is the darkest era of the papacy. Uow the uufifr- 
lunate Leo died is not mentioned ; probably he died in prison. 

LEU VI. i..ucceeded .iuhii in ii28, and died seven months after- 
wards; some say that ho was put to death hy Marozia, like his 
jiredecesHor. He was succeeded by titepheu Yll. 

LEO Yll. succeeded John XL, the son of Marozla, in 037. He 
mediated a peace between Albcric, duke of Romo, uud ifugo, kiug of 
Italy, who hod oilered Lo marry Maruzia, in order to obtain by her 
means the imssessiou of Rome, but was driven away by Albcric, 
Maro/.iu'A sou. Leo is said to have been a man of irreproachable 
conduct, but little else is known of him. lie died in 030, aud was 
succeeded by titephen Yiil. 

LEO YHJ. succeeded John XI L, who was deposed for his miscou- 
duct, by a council ossi'mblod at Rome, in presence of the Eni}>eror 
Dtho I. In 0G3. But soon after Otho hud left Romo, John Xll. came 
in again ut the head of his partisans, obliged Leu to run away, and 
resumed the papal oHice. John however died shortly after, aud the 
Ruinuus elected Benedict called Y. Otho, returning with an army, 
took tlio city of Rome, exiled Benedict, and reinstated Leu, who died 
about 005, and W'us succeeded by John Xill. 

LEO IX., Bruno, Bishop of Toul, was appointed in 1049 to succeed 
Damasus II. at the joint recommendation of the Emperor Henry HL 
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and of the famous ITildebrand (afterwai-dB Oregnry VIT.). Ho was tlio sanio view. His predecessor, .luliiis, had in view the iii.lependeiicw 
continually m motion between Oermnuy and Italy, holdinp councils of all Italy, and he bohilv let! on tlu^ l.‘jigue for tliis niirii.iHe; l.eo had 
and endeavouring to reform the discipline and morale of the clergy, a narrower «»bject.— his own aggrandisement and that of his family,— 
und also to check the progress of the Normans in Southern Italy, and be pursued it with a iimro cautious and crooked poliov. 
apiiiiist whom be led an army, but was defeated in Apulia and taken Loo re oi^ened tho council of the Latoraii. which had Wun under 
prisoner by the Aormans, who treated him with great rcsjicct, but Julius 11., for the extinction of tlie schism piNHluwd by the council of 
kepi him for more than a year in Bonevento. Having made peace Pisa, which had been convoked by Louis XH.. in order to rbeck tho 
with them by granting to thorn ns a fief of the Roman see their con- power of that poi>e, who wns his' cnomy. Liroumstances were now 
quests in Apuha and Calabria, ho was allowed to return to J»me, changed, and Louis XlLiua le his pcai-n witli U‘o in L'iN raiioitnced 
where he died in 1 0r»4, and was succeeded by Victor 1 1. the council of Pisii. and acknowledged that of the 1 .atcran. ' I ..mis X I L 

LKO X., Giova.nni^ dk* Meptci, the second son of Lorenzo the died in the following year, and his succcs-or l•>ttm‘is 1., among his 
Magnificent, was born in JIcccmbcr 1475. lie v.'ns made a cardinal at other titles. aBsunicd that of hukc of Milan, which was t hi* sigiml of n 
the unusually early a'/e of thirteen, by Pope Innocent VIIL, who was new Itnlinn war. The Venetians ji»imsl him. whilst tlu? Ihnpcror 
vt ry intimate with his father Ixiretizu. After tlie death of Lorenzo in Maximilian, Ferdinand of Spain, l>uko Shu-za. and the S\viM.s. made a 
Cardinal de’ Medici shared in the expulsion of his briitbcre, J’iero league to oppose the French. The Tope dlil not oponly ioiii tho 
and Giuliano, from Florence, in November. 1494. [MEnuu.] After league, but he negoeiat-ed with the Swi.<K hy ineaim of the cardinal of 
fruitless endeavours to eflect their roBtoration, Cnr>liiial de' Medici Sion, and paid them considerable kuuih to induce thtim to defend the 
gave lip the attom 2 >t, and (juitted Italy, which country was tlien north of Italy. The Swiss W(*n* posical near Siina. hut Ki-iiuciM. led hy 
jMvaged by foreign arms, and betrayed by the wrctchod j»oliey of old Trivul/.io, passed the Alps by the ( \d de ]' ArgcTiiior, eutcivd tho 
Alexander VL Cardinal do’ Medici travelled through Clormany and plains of Saluz/.o, and marched upon T’aviii, whilst the SwisA hastened 
Krance, courting the acquaintance of men of learning, and displaying back to defend Milan. The hattlo of Miirigiiaiio wan r«iiight uii the 
bis own taste for literaiiiiv and the liberal arts. AftiU' the ileath of 14th of September LMr*. The Swiss made desperate ellorts, ami would 
Alexander VI. in 150:i he returnod to Koine, where Julius 11. employed probably have sneceeded, hud ni*t Alviaijn with part of tlu» Venct.ian 
him UK legate with the army against the French. Keiiig taken prisoner troops appeared suddenly with erie.s of “ Viva S.iii .Marco/' which 
hy the latter at the buttle of Kavenna in April 151*2, ho was .sent to di.spirittnl the Swiss, wlio belioi’ed that the ulicdo Venetian armj' was 
Milan, but soon after efibetod his esonpo. ’J’he h'ronch being driven coming iu the asslstaneo of the Frotieh. The result was the retreat of 
nut of Lonibanly, and the Florentine republic, with tho (lorifalouicre tho Swiss, and the entrance of the Freneti into Milan, who took possos- 
Sodirini ut its head, being charged with partiality towards the sioii of the J)uehy. Lo(» now uuule proposals of idliiitice to Fr.incis, 
j\»reigiitT.s, Cartlinal do’ Medici contrived to e.iiiploy tho arm.s of the who eagerly listeiiiM] to thtaii, and they had a eoiil'ereiief at Ikihigiia 
allied powers in replacing him uiid his fuiniiy in their foriiiC3r suprotnaoy in Dcc unber 15l.^», in which a eoiicorilat w'as agreed upmi, ri’giilitiiig 


overtlicir uativo country. A body of .Otum Sptmianls, brave to feroe.ity, i the appointment to the sees and liviiipH in the Freiu-li kiti.i-doiu. wbieh 
w rt^ marched under li'uyuiond do (^ard<iiia against FJonmee in A iigii-st cmioord.it reinaiiicd in force till the I'Vencb Ikevolutimj. A niArriiigo 
JaJ2. 0x1 their way they .<-toriucd tho town of J’r.ito, and inassacroil was also agreed upon between Lorenzo, the popi**.s nephew, and 
tlie eitizciis. which so intimidated the Flnnmtines that they immediately Madeleine de Itonlogiie, nieiv* of Fram is de Honrhoii. duke of Vi inlome, 
LMpitulabeil : and Cardinal de* Medici and his brother Oinliatio houii from which marriage Catherine (io Me-liei, afLerw'ardf. l^iieeii of France, 
alter entered l‘’loreiice, and force«l the Sigxjoria, or executive, to call a i was born. 


* purl am cut o/ or geuej’al as.semhly of tin? people, in the great square, 
on the l(»th ot December. This general a-seinhly of tlie sovtuH^igii 
people had repeatcflly been used by ambitious men as a n*ady ifiHtrii- 
liient of their views, and it. proved such on this occasion. All the ]:iws 
fiianted siiiee tlic expulsion of the Medici in 1491 were al>i*ogatcd. A 
I'iilia, or coiiiinission, was apjiointed, con-l-ting of crcitiires of that 
Ihiiiily, Avith dicLiitori.-il ptiweiM to K'foriii the Htate. N'» bloodshed 
however iiecompaiiieil tho re-action, but So.lunni and other citiz'-ns 
opposed to tho Moilici were banl^lied. SoiHi after, in March loLl, 
news cauio of the death of .Iiilius Jl. rit and f/ardiiial dn’Metiici 

hastened to the coiiidave, leaving his brother Ciiiliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo, son of Piero, at the head of the allairH of Florence. 

tWdiiial de* Medici Avas elected ]»o]»e in March, IftL'i, at the early 
age of thirly-pcveii, when he a.'isuined the name of Tioo X. One of his 
lirst acts was to :ip}ioint two iiioii of learning, Ikaubo and Sadolc-to, 
f'lr his secretaries, lie next sent a general aniuesty to be publisheil 
at Fliiri’iice, where a conspiracy had beeinli-scovcred against tho .MiMlici, 
for which two individuals were executed, and others, writh the ceUibrated 


111 15D> Loo, under Koniif frivedous pretc*iic*‘s, deprived Della liovere, 
the nephew' of .Iiiliii.s II., of his dne.hy of ('rbinn, I 'esaro, and Siiii- 
gaglia, which he gave to his nc|diew l.orenzo de’ Meiiiei, Soon iifter- 
w'urds a conspir.'iey to iiiurdiT the pope was dihcovei'i'd at |{oiii(*, and 
(^irdiiial IVtrueei, who was at the head of it. was liangeil. In ITilT 
the comicil of the Lnteran aa’iih finally closed, and in the siiiiie year 
Loo autliorised the sale nf indiih/emeM in Gerrn.’Liiy, which wns the 
iiiiini'diate cause of the Ikeformation. | l.rriii,K. | For some yi*ar.s 
after hn\vcv't*r Leo took little notice of the progie.^s of Luther’s 
opinions in Cerniiiny ; mid imhanl tu the einl of bin life Leo's mind 
appears to have heeii mueh more eotieonied with what, oemirred around 
him ill Italy than Avith the remote controversy eanittd on in Suxoiiy, 
the coiisequeiices of which he ]ii’ob.ihly did not foresee.. 

Ill 151 S a baigiie of live years was proclaimed by Leo auiong tho 
Cliristiiin princes to oppose the ailvaiiect of the 'riirk**, who were 
tlireatciiiiig Italy, For this purpose the pi>pe gave to tin (Miristiaii 
priiice.i the diqiosal of paK of the revenneN of the eJiTfcry, which they 
readily iipprojiriateil to them.'^elA'c.s, witimiit doing anything agujiist 


Machiavelli among the rest, were arrested and put to the torture. Leo 
ordertid Giuliano to relea.se the prisoners, and recall ilioHO that Averc 
haiiished, and Soderiiii among the rest. Ciiiiliano being invited to Koine, 
Avliero be waa made Goiifaloiiiore of ibo Holy Cliiircli, Leo .'ippointcd 
his nephew Lortuizo governor of Florence, and Ids cou"!!!, l’ardin:d 
Giulio de* Aledici, arGhbi.'‘bop of the same. Fioroiice was iiowr a 
(h pexidency of Koine, and such it coiitiuned during the remainder of 
Leo’s lifo. 

The ])ouiificate of Leo X., thougli it lasted only nine ye.ars, forms 
one of the uio.st iiiernorablc epochs in the history of modern I'hiropc, 
AA'hfther we consider it in a political light .ts a ptuiod of transition fm* 
lij^y, when the power of Charles V. of .Spain began to e.-4tabiiHli itself 
iiffhat country ; or wlietber we look upon it us that periuil in the 
history of the West'Tii Church w'bich avhh riiiirkeii by the inoineiitou.s 
event of Luther’s Reformation. Kiit there is .a third uiul a ni'ire 
favourable aspect under which the reign of Jj* o ought t«» be view'cd, 
ah u ilourihbiiig ejioch for learning and the iirU. which were encourage i 
by that pontiif, as they bad been by bis falLer, and indeed a.s they 
have been by bis family in geueral, and for Avhicli the glorious appella- 
tion of tho age of Loo X, has boon given to the firnt jiari of the Ihtb 
century. 

Tjco found the Avar renewed in Northern Italy, Tjouis XIL scfiit a 
fresh army, under La Trimouille, to invade tlio duchy of Milan. Tho 
Swiss auxiliaries of Duke Maximilian Sforza defeated La Trimouille at 
Novara, and the French were driven out <jf Itidy. The ^''eIJOtian.•i 
however had allied themstdves Avith L(iui.s XIL, and T.eo sent Bemb<i 
to A^enico to endeavour to break the alliance. Differt^uces broke out 
between I.eo niul Alfonso d’Kste, duke of Ferrara, who demanded the 
re.storaiiou of Reggio, taken from him by diilius IL, which Leo pro- 
mised, but never performed ; on tho contrary, bo ]uircbascd Modena 
of the Emperor Maximilian, disregarding the lights of the house of 
to that town. The Rope held likewise I’arimi and I’iacenza, and 
it appear.? that he intended to form out of these a territory for his 
brother Giuliano, and he made attempts to .surprise Ferrara also with 


ih*‘ 'J'lirks. 

(Jiriii J’aoh* Kagliono of I*«*rugia, a eelebiMtnd coinh.lti»‘rii, ha<l seized 
tlie gOA'criiiiii ut of liin native town. L‘ i> citcfl him to appear at 
Roriii*. with promisiJH however of safely f*>r hi- ]Hfr.-‘oii. Upon liis 
arrixai iJaglionc was arre.-'U-d, ]*ii1 to the torture, m:uh* to confeHs 
many crirneB, and at last btdie.‘idtMl. I’cnigin was then aiiiiex- d to th** 
Papal State, as well a., the due.liy x»f Urbiiio after the <h-:ith of Lfirunzo 
i de* .Medici, who left no xiniie issue. 

i The alliance of Loo with Francis 1. was u liolIoAV one, each p.'irty 
mistruhtiiig tlic other. At last Leo, thinking an liliianec with the 
I young monarch of Spain and l*'.mj»cror of (icriii.'iiiy wa-i likely to ho 
much iiiore. advantageous to him, criiiclii«hid a sccicl tn afy. oirciisivc 
and di-feiisive. with Charicrf V.. on iJm ^th i»f .Inly J.'i’Jl, hy which it 
was stipiihitod that tin: duchy of Mil.m aams t » ho tak' iJ from the 
French and given to Fi:*nce-i:o .M.u ia Sfor/ i, and I’.triiia ainl I’ia' cnza 
’ t<> be restorcil to the pi>po. Lei) Knh.*-iiiiHi <l a hody ol »^wiss, ami 
! iVosporo Coloniia with the SpaiiianD from .Vaplos joined the I*ap d 
* forces ut Ilologn.'i, cro.-sc 1 the INi at < ;uHalriiaggLorc, joined the Swiss, 

\ and drove the Frcneh governor Lautrec out of Milan. In a short 
time the duchy of Milan win onw more chair of the Fn-ncJi, and 
restored to the dominion of Sforza. Parma and PiaoMiza wore again 
occupied by tlic Papal troof.H. Leo nt Hie Siine time d**claml Alfon.-io 
d’Kste a ri'hid to the Jltdy See for biiviiig idiled with the Freneli, 
wdiil.st tlie duke on liis part complained of the bud faith of the pope 
in keeping po.s^essioii of Motlena and Reggio. The iiow.s of the taking 
of Milan avuh eeicbnitod nt Rome with public rejoleingx, but in the 
midst of all thii J.co fell ill, on tho 25Ui of November, and died on 
the Ist of December 1521, bein'.; forty .six years of age, not without 
Husfticioii of poison, though some have znaiutained tliat he died a 
natural death. 

Leo Avas generous, or ratlier prorligal ; ho was fourl of splendour, 
luxury, and magfiificencc, and therefore often in want of money, 
which he was obliged to raiso by means not always creditable, lie 
had :i fli: 4 Corning taste —wa.? a ready patron of real merit — was fond of 
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viit and humour, not nlwayw rofiiiod, and which at times dcgenerutod 
into buffoonery : tbi^ was indeed one of his principal faults. His 
state policy wiw like tliat of Ida contemporanes in general, and not so 
ba<l na tlint of hoino of tlicm. IJci eontrived however to keep Rome 
and the Papal iiTiitory, iih well ns Florence, in profound t)eace during 
Ilia iiiuc years’ pontificaff — no tiiiliug boon, whilst all tlu? north of 
Italy \MLM ra.vfiged hy French and Gerinnus and iS]>ai]iards. wdio 
coininitlf'd all kindn of atrocities. lie was hy no nieauH neglectful of 
liis temporal dulies, although he w'as fond of conviviality and ease, 
and even liia eneuiies have not substantiatc'd any clinrgo against his 
mcirals. lie did not, and ]ierhap.s could not, enforce a strict diHci|ilinc 
among the clergy or the peophi of Rome, wliore profligacy and licen- 
tiouBiiess liuci reigned almost uncontrolled over since tlie pontificate of 
Alexander VI. 

The Fcrvices which Leo rendered to liteniture arc many. Ue 
ema uriiged the study of Greek, founded a (Ireek college at llonu), 
cHliiblished a (.Ireck jiress, and pave tin* direction of it to .hihii Lascaris; 
lie restored the Roman University, and filled its numerous chairs with 
professors; ho directed the cullectiug of niaiiiiscripts of the cliusics, 
and also of Orienlal writers, as wcdl as tin? seandiing after antiquities ; 
and by his example encouraged othca-s, and among them the wealthy 
Tiiercliaiit Chigi, lf» do tln' Haiiic, Uo patronised men of talent, of 
whom a galaxy pathcred round him at Rome, lbs emjdoj'ed Micliol 
Angelo at Florence and Jhifhielle at Romo in the Vatican, lie eoiTc- 
H])(indcd w'ith ErasiuiiH, Machiiivelli, Ariosto, and other great men of 
bis time. Jli‘ restot'cil the cichdirnted library of his family, which on 
the expulsion of the Medici had laeu ]>luiidered and disjtersed, and 
whii'h is now known by the name of the Ilihlioteca Ijaurcuziana at 
J«'liireii(!i'. In short, Leo if not the most exemplary among popes, 
was cert:iiiily one of the most illui^triouB and nicritoriuuB of the 
Jtaliau ]iriiic(-H. 

((iiiiociardini, Storia iV Italia ; Roscoe, J,ifv mtd I\mtifira1c of 
Lvu X, ; the same in Italian, translated by Rossi, with numerous and 
valuable notes ami additions. For the bulls and H]ie(;cheK of Rope 
Jx*o X. Httf* l'\ihrieius, * liibliotheca Latina Meiliie ot Infirnue jI^Hatis.') 

LFO XL, (\\i5iUNAi. Aij:ssanui:o ju:’ Mjuuci, had been Hunt hy his 
]»redeeessor, CMuiiient YJIJ., legale to France, to receive Henri IV. 
into the hosoin of the Roman Uatiiolic Church. was very old 

when elected, on the Int of A]iril KiOf). and he died on tlu- L’Tth of the 
same month, it U said from the tatigiie attemliiig the eereuioiiy of 
taking p<»i>e'4hioii of the Rnlriarchal (‘hiircli of St. tlohu in Laiernno. 

LKO XII. , CAiu>ii\.Mi A.NMiiAi.r him.a (Ii noa, born in 17^0, of a 
noide family of the Roitiagiia, was employed as nuncio to Germany 
and Fruiici*, hy Pius Vll., wlio made him a cardinal in LSl(>. Un the 
ileath of Pius Vll. he was tdecled pope, in iScpteuibor LS2o. He was 
well aequaiiited with diplomacy and foreign jioUth^s, and in the exer- 
cise of his authority, and in asHeriing the claims of his sec he 
aKsumed a more imiierious tone than his Lin;(-k and heiievoleiit ]tre- 
ilceehsor. lie n: e.'sliililished the right of nsyliim for criminals iu the 
eliurehes, and (iii'orced the stiiet obs' rvaiici^ of meagre days. He 
was a fleelart d ein my of the Carbonari ami other secret su.-ii'tit k. 
He ]iroclaiined a jubilee iorthe^ear 1^2i^; and in his circular Jcltcr 
aceoiiijianyiijg tlu? bull, addressed to tin* patriarelis, primates, areh- 
bishops, and bishops, lie made a violent attack on the Rihle Soeietii'S, 
us airtiiig ill ojipositiuii to tlie <lecreo of the C^iumdl of 'IViiit, 
session iv., eoiieerniug the publication and use of the Kacred Rooks. 
.Leo also entered into iiepociatioiis with the new states of JSouth 
Ann rica. for tin ' sake of iilling up the vucanl koes. Me gave a new 
organ i- fit ion to the iiniver-iiy of the Mapienza at Rome, which eon- 
Hisis *)f live eolleL'CH or faeultieH, namely, theology, law, me<licine, 
philosophy, and philology; and he increased the number of the ]iro- 
fessors, ami raised their emoluuieiits. He ]iublislied in October 1i>24, 
a Moto I'roju io, or ileeree, reUiriiiiiig the adiii in ist ration of the Papal 
State, and also the admin ist ration of jllsliet^ or Proeedura Civile, and 
ho lixed the feeH to be juiiil by the litigiiiit parties. He eorrocti'd 
several ahuBCS, and studied to maintain order and a good police in liis 
territurieB. He died iu February lb21), and was succeeded by 
Pius VI 11. 

LKO ALLATIUS. [AiiLatiiis.! 

LKV>, iIOHN, W'as a Moor of Graimda, who, retiring into Africa, 
when liiH native ]daco was takm in 11P2, rei-eiveil the suriianio of 
Afkil'am's. Alter travelling n considerahlu timo in ICi trope, Asia, 
and Atriea, he was tiiktui at sea hy jiirate-'^, and Biibsequeiitly abjureil 
the MohaiiiiiieiUiii religion nnder Pope Leo X. Ho is believed to 
have died al*out LOiii. His VDcscrijttioii of Africa' w'as iirst written 
in Arabii', and iifterwardB translated by its autlior into Italian. It 
WOB translated into Latin by John Florian, ^vo, Autw., 150(1; 24 mo, 
liUgd. Rat., Klzev., Hitl2 ; luid into J'Youch by Jean Temjiond, 2 tom. 
fob, L}ou, Marmol the {Spaniard appro]>mted to hiniHelf the 

greater part of the text of this work without acknowledging it. Leo 
AfrioaiiuB wrote also the ‘Lives of the Arabian Philosophers,* printed 
by Hoitiugcr, ill Latin, at Ziirich, fob, HUH; they were again pub- 
lished, from a different manuscript, iu the Hlth volume of Fabricius's 
‘Bihliiitheca.* 

idjlt), LKONAUDO, a celebrated composer, who flourished duriug 
the early half of the last century, was born at Najdes iu and 

received his musical (ulueation under Alessandro Scarlatti, having for 
^ia feilow-disciplcs Durante, Viuoi, Porpoiw, iVc. Ho soon dis- 




iingui'^hed himself by his Italian operas, which gained for him a high 
reputation, niid are mentioned by musical critics in strong termn of 
pniise. Rut out of the many operas produced by Leo nnt one 
Kurvivos; and had he not dedicated a jiortion of his time to tho 
cdiurcli, his name would now have been utterly forgotten. His 
‘ Dixit Dominus,’ his * Miserere,* maRses, and other Hacred music, will 
always ho f'Hteonifd for tlio grandeur of thoir stylo, tlieir deep feeling, 
the Bcii.'^ible maiiiier in whii^h the words are set, and for greatnosH ot 
efibet produced by comparatively simple means. Ho will be remetn- 
bored too in muHical history as the master of Piccini, Joinelli, nnj 
other aide cornponer.-*. Ho died at Naples in 1755. 

LEONARDO op PTSA, or LEONARDO RONACCI, an Italian 
uiathomaticiau w'ho lived at the ccnumeucemeut of the 13th century, 
was the first person who brought to Europe the kuowledgii of 
Algebra. His work was never printed, but is preserved at Rome, anil 
is described in (^issali s ‘ History of Algebra.’ From Italy the kiiow- 
h^dge of Algebra was long afterwards coriimunicatod to the rest of 
Europe. He WMS author of a treatise jireserved in the MtigliabcccLi 
Library at Florence, entitled ‘I'ractica (Seografihia.* 

LEO'NIDAS, King of Sjiarta, commanded the Grecian troops st>nt 
to maintain the pass of Thermo; lyl.'i; against the invading arm}’ nf iho 
Persians under Xerxes, it.c. 480. Tlie force under his comuiMii.l 
amounted to 4200 men, besides the Optiiitian Locri and 1000 Phociaiis. 
With these, during two days’ fight, he defended the narrow ilefile 
which was the usual passage from 'I'iicssiily to the southeru parts ef 
Qreeife ; and probably he would have frustrated tlie utiniwt eilbi-ts of 
the invader but for tlie disctivery, by some renegade^, of a ciriMiiroii^; 
and uufrciiuouted i»ass by which a body of the invaders crosRed Alounl 
(Eta. (Jn receiving intelligence that hi.s po.sition was thus tunio.l. 
Jjeonidas di.smis.-ed all his sob liers except 300 Siiarlans; the: 'riii;han.‘i, 
whuHO fidelity to the common cause was suspected ; and the Tli( Bj)ians, 
700 ill nuniher, who re'iolvtul to share the fate and the glory of the 
Spartans, — for the law.s of Sparta Jurhado Jier citizen.s to turn their 
backs upon any odds; and in tliis great emorL'cncy, wlu'ii many Bliit<?.-i 
Becmed incliljed to yield to Persia, Leonitlas probably thought that 
the clh-ct to l.)C prodiieed hy a great example of self devotion and 
obedience was of more iniportruiee to the came of Grccci? than the 
pre.-ervaLio]j of a certain numher of Ijer best Holdicrs. Reim; .sur- 
rounded and attacked in front and rear, the S)Kirtiiii.s and Thespians 
fell to a man after making vast shumhter: the 'i'hehanB asked aiic] 
ivctiived quarter. The corjtse of Leonidas was nlntilatl^^l and exj»osc»l 
on a cross hy Xerxe.s. A stone lion waii afterwards raised neiir the 
sj»ot where he fell. The Hlain were burii d whore they fell, and tlnir 
iiiumory \vas hononriul hy inoniimeutal pillar.^. Two of the in.!eri})tioii:.' 
ran thus: — ‘‘Here lOtM.) men from Pelopoiiiicsus once fought Hire-*. 
iiiillionH : “Strang<M\ tell the Laccdiciunniuns that we lii^ here, 
obeying their lawr., ’ This Hclf-ilevotiun of licouhkis, tin' ht ginning (jf 
llie gr.iiidc-it war rclati d iu history, has ever been held to ho anio::g 
the noblest recorded iii.stam'os of Jier'.nsm ainl pati I’oli.- iii. 

AVe have folh»vved tlui nceoniit of Herodotus 2' '2, lA'c). 

Diodorus and Plutarch relate it somewhat dilfereiitly. 

LFiOlNiLD I., emperor of (.Icrniany, of the house, of Austria, son of 
Ferdiiiaml 111. and of Mary Anne r>f iSpuin, was born in It'ilo; piM- 
cluimcd king of Hungary in Ht.'f.^ : king of Roheniia iu H>57 ; and, 
lastly, was cliosoii emperor in after a eontesteil election hr'tweeii 

him and Louis XIV. of France, who h:»d guiiuid four of tlie ehreiors 
over to his side. Tlic lung ivigu of J Leopold, whie'u lasTed mar] \ half 
a century, w'a.s un eventful time for Gcriiiaiiy and Europe, not through 
any striking cpialiLii.s oJ' the i;mperur, but in eousequouce uf the many 
important wars iu which he was eoueeriied. Un assuming the gt»verTi- 
ment of the herc'ditary states uf the house of Anstria in 1057, he found 
himself at war with the Turks, who were overrunning Hiuig.'iry and 
had entered Merrivki. Hi.s able general Moiitccuceoli, an Italian by 
birth, defeuteii them eonipletely at the battle of »St. Gothurd, near 
Nenhausel, after which a triicu was concluded* Man}' uf the Hungarian 
nobles liowevia*, nither than reiiiaiii tJio subjeetH of a foreign pow^ 
preferred jfuuing the Turks. The Roman C'athulie iutuleriiuce of * 
Austrian court of that ago contributed to irritate the Hungariiins, 
amung whom were many l^rotestaiiis and other seceders from the 
Church of Rome. Their jih)t W'a.s discovered before it was cjuile ripe, 
and the leaders, Counts Sdrini, Nadasti, Frangipani, and Tekeli, wliv 
convicted and lurheadeil. *J'Jie imilconteiits now broke out into open 
iiisiirrecliuii, and tdiose for their leader Emeiic Tekeli (soli of him uf 
the same natiie who had Iteen executed). In l(i'<2 Tekeli was acknow- 
ledged by the Porte as x>rince of Hiiiigary tributary to tlie sultan, 
who.se gniiid vizier Kara Mustapha eiitcTed the field with 150,000 
men. Tekeli had wdth him between 30,0(U) and 40,000 Hiitigariau.s. 
The combined furces, having defeated the Imperial troops near Raab, 
advanced to Vienna. It was afterwards ascertained that Louis XIV. 
was one of the secret movers of this TiirkisJi invasion, as his prede- 
cessor Francis 1. had excited Solyman to a similar expedition agaiu.'t 
the capital of Austria. Meantime ijouis’s diplomatic agent at C'racow 
had hatched a plot with several di-ailected I’olish noble.s to dethrone 
Subieski, who had engaged to assiBi Leopold. A letter of the French 
aiiibas^Bador to his master, being intercepted, discovered to Sobieski 
the whole plot. AVith his usual decision and magnanimity of 
character he repaired to tho Diet, read the correspondence, which 
implicated not a few who were present, expressing at the same time 
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hifl conviction, whether real or politically .assumed, that the whole was 
a gross fabrication, Tlut," added he, “ lot un convince the world 
also that it is an impostun' ; lot us declare war against the infidels,” 
The declaration w'as voted almost unanimously, and Sobieski assembled 
his troops at Cracow. Meantimo Vienna was invested by the Turks 
on the Iflth of July uflcr Lcoiiold and his court had left iL 

Tyiessenger after moesengcr was now despatched to Sobieski to iiri'e 
him ti» march. Dc had some dilhculty, owing to th»? wretched state 
of the Tolish treasury, to irollcct even ]*>,U0U men, W’ith whom he 
iiiaichi^d towanlrt tho JJaniibe, and was joined by the Duke of Lorndno 
the iinpcriul forces, forming in all 7(>,U(U) men. On the lUh of 
September the allied army reached the summit of the Oaleinberg, 
whicli ccmmiaiided a view of the Austrian capital, and of the wide- 
spreading loutB of the Ottomans, who were entrenched around it. On 
llie 12tli the battle was fought, the Turks w'cre defeated, and Vienna 
was saved. Hungary was cleared of tho Turks after Hoveral luird- 
fouglit campaians. 

1 he court of \'ieniia now took strong moasures to prevent anj’ 
recunencu of Hungarian insurrection supported by Turkish iiivasuui. 
At ll»c 1 det of Presburg of liKsT tht^ crown of Hungary was declared 
to be no longer elective, but hereditary^ in the Austrian male lino. 
Transylvania likewise submitted to Leo])o1d unconditionally. 'J'he 
Tiirki«li war was at lengtli coiicliideel by a great victory gained by 
Prince Kiigeiic, in Sej»tcmbt!r Io'jT, near Zeiita in Hungary, which 
w'as follow’cd by the pi'ace of Carlowit/. 

Leopold Hustained three wars against Louis XJV. Thtj first war 
cDilcd by tlif? treaty of Nymwegen, in and the secoml by tlie 

peace of Jlyswick, in 1(11*7. It was in this second war that the French 
niiiiister Louv^is ordi-red tlio French comniandor'^, in the name of his 
^ovtTcign, to W’aste tho i*alaliiiate b}' iins and sword. 'J'he atmeities 
cuuiiiiitted at Maiiidieim, Niieyer, Oppt‘nh(?im, and C'^pecially at Heidel- 
berg, whicli was taken and <lcsLroye«I twice, in ](j>S anil are 

fri^iitful. Tlie same system was pursued at. tho same time, in 
]il!‘0-i'l, in Piediimiit, tlic sovi reign of 'which was allied to the 
empOTor. C^atinal, wlio coiumainlcd the Frciu h on tho banks of the 
Po, had instnietioua from Loiivois to destroy everything. After 
some devii-itation t.-utinat, who wa.s not a cruel man, asked for fresh 
insiructiiuis, and represented the dfplorablo statu of the iniioeeiiL 
populations. “ IJiirii and destroy, and biirii again,*’ was the uiiBWcr of 
Louvois. (llolta, • SLuria d'ltalia,’ book xxxii.) 

'l*lii.‘ tliii'il war of Leujtijd agaiii^st Louis XIV. was that of the Spanish 
sncecssioii, to whii'h Jii.'i s<«ji the archduke (.'harlcs h.id iind<»ubted 
claims, i.i opold however <lid not live to see the terniinatiuii of it; he 
died ill 17"a, and one. of his List acts was to cruiirer by Ic.tters-pnteiil 
on the Duke of .Marlborough the dL'iiity of prince of the euijure, for 
the victory of lilenhcjm. 

TL.. , )rijir'i[>al intcmal event; in German}’ during the reign of Leopold 
are: — 1, Ttiu i;.stabli :hmeijt of a ninlli elcetorate in favour of i'.rnir.st 
Augustus, duke of Lriiiiswlek l.iLiieuurg, wlio in became tins lirst 

elector of Hanover, 'fhis WMs tlie act of Leopold, who proeiiivd the 
consent cd' tije otlier electors to it, in return for im[K)rta:it aid in money 
and troojis fruiii two princes of tluit family. The u.-'suiiipr.iiiii of 
till* legal title by Frederic, elee.tor of iirand' iiburg and duke of JVii-ssia, 
ill I7(*l. Leiipoid ae.l;uowleiJge.ii liim, a.s he stood in need of his as.siHt- 
uuce,aud liollaud, Euglaiul, and Sweden followed the example. Franco, 
Spam, and tho Pope refused to acknowledge the new King of Prussia 
for some time longer. JJ, Tho establi.-Iiiuent of a permanent Diet 
attended, not by the electors in ]iersou, but by their roi»reseijtativcs. 
Leopold’s dispo.dtioii was wcil-meaiiing, but weak, irresolute, and 
Inclined to bigotry. Ho bad the good fortune to meet with, and 
lierhaps the merit of liudiiig out and appri-eiating, able miuFlcrs and 
generals, wliilht his very want of shining talent ami tho fear cxeiLed 
the unpnncl]>]ed ambition (»f Ids antagonist Ijdiiis .X IV. procured 
him allies in various quariers of J'hirojie. Hu wufi siiccoedeil by his 
oldest sun. [JosKJMt T.J 

Tj 1'"D1*DLD IL of Oermany and L of Tuscany, was the hecoml son of 
Dffiria 'J’hcresa of Austria and Jier husband J‘'j'nnc:iH of Lorraine. After 
Alaria Theresa succeed eil, by the deatli of her father Charles VI., to 
the Austrifui doiiiiuit/n.s, lliu graiid-u ucliy of 'i'u.scany, wliich, according 
to tn!a(ie8, was to riuiiaiu separate from the hereditary states <.'f 
Austria, devolved upon Leopold, lii.s elder brother Joefcph bidng the 
presiimjitive heir of the Austrian dominions. As soon as l.eojtold was 
of age he took possession of Tiucany, in 17**5, and fixed liis r»fsiden<*e 
at Florence. During the five and twenty years of Jus adminii*triitioii 
he greatly improved the condition of 'I’liscany. IJis principal reforms 
concerned the adiuinistratiou of justice and the discipilno of tue 
clergy in his domiii ions. Jiy his *Motu proprio,’ in 17i)(i, ho ]iromuI- 
gated a new criminal code, abolished torture and the pain of death, 
and established pciiiteiitiarios to reclaim oircnders. Ho liiially abolished 
the Inquisition in Tur*eany in July 17^2, and placed the monks and 
nuns of his dominions under the jurisdiction of tiio respective bishojis. 
Thu discovery of licentious practices carried on in certain nunneries in 
the towns of Pistoia and JVato with tho coiiuivnncu of their moukisli 
directors induced Leojiold to investigate and reform tho whole system 
of monastic discipilno, and he entrusted Ricci, bbJiop of J’istoisi, with 
full power for that pur]*u.se. This occasioned a long and angry contro- 
versy with tho court of Rome, W'hich pretended to have the sole 
cognisance of matters ufibeting individuals of the clergy and monastic 
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orders. Ijeopold hovrever carried his point, and tho pope consented 
that tho bishops of Tii'*cany should have tlie jiiri.sdiotiou over the 
ciMivent.s of their respective dioceses. Ricci, who had hii^h noliouH of 
religious purity, and was by his enemies nu. 'ii'*i'd of Janserii'iui, 
aitviupted other ruforiiis; he eiiJeavoiired to enlighten the people ns 
to tho pnqHfr limits of iiua.'e-woivthip and the iiiVi>catioii of saints, ho 
Buppre.’«si'd ccrtdii relic:* which gave oecosioii to HUfterstitious practices, 
ho oiieouragod the spreading of ivligiona w.u Ivh and especially of the 
Gospel niiioiig his thkck, and lastly he ossemhled a ilioec.-faii council at 
Pistoia ill September 17>t), in wiiicli he luaiiitaiiied the spiritual iinlo- 
pendoiicc of the bishops. He advocat<f.l ilu* iist* of the liturgv in tlio 
oral iimgiinge of the country, lie oxpnsud tlie abu.-^o of iiidulgeiices, 
approved of tho four articles of the tJallicaii council of Jiis-J, ;uid 
la.Mtly appealed to a national council as n legitimate and oaiuiuicnl 
means for toriiiiiintiiig controversies. Several of Kieein propositiouM 
were coiulcmned by the pope in a bull as scaiidaloiirt, rash, ami injuri- 
ous to tlio Hi»ly Sue, Leopold supported llicel, hut In* imulil’ not 
prevent his being annoyed in many ways and at. last obliL’ed in re iicn 
bis ebarge. Thu wholu of tlu.s ciiiioii.s coiitrovorsy is given in Potter’s 
work, ‘ Vio de Scij>ion do Kicci,* J vols., rini-NHeD, in whiuli the 
nuinorous annexud documents and quotations from other works furm 
tho most iiiqiortant }>ait. Leopold liimself convoked n couneil at 
Florence, of tlie bishop.i uf Tuscany, iu 17^7, and proposed to lliein 
57 articles concerning the reform of eccIt^siasticNiJ diHciplinc. He 
enforced residence of iuciiuibeiits, and forbade plui'alitios, suppressed 
many cotivciits and distributed tJmir reveiiin's among the p<#or bene- 
liees, wherein ho favoured ihu parochial eJerg}’, and extended their 
jurisdiction, as he had siipporieil ami c.xttiitlud tlie juriKdiction of the 
hidiojis. Ho forbade the publication of the htilis and censures of 
li'oiJiu without the npprulialioii of tlie governiiiciit ; he forha>ie the 
eccletiiaf Ueal courts from iiitt rfi»hng w hh laymen in teinpural niatti rs, 
ami restrained their jn^^dictioIi to sjiirilual atliiir^ only ; and lie 
subjected cL rgyiueii to the jiiri.<4dict ion of the oidiimr} l ourts in all 
criiiiimd cnsi's. All these were considered in that age as very bold 
iimovations for a Roman Caihulic ]irimt>‘ to undertake, and eoiitra.^t 
rciiiurkably witih recent proeeediugs of tin* prei-ent Fiiiperor of Au^^lna. 

In tlie. civil administration Leopold f.ivouri‘d the iiidejuMidenci* and 
self-ad ministration of tlie (‘omiiiunes, suppressed feiidil rights, re- 
.•^trained the power uf cn^ating litlei-comiiii.s.sa, aholished the right of 
ctmiuion pasture, by whi*'h many ]iroprietui's were prevented from 
inclosing their lands, equalised the laml tax, aiioli-Jied the monopolies 
of tobaceo, lirandy, and other article.^, and in all respiatts favoured 
liberty of cum mcrce. Meaniimn he drained the \'al di Dliiaiia an 1 
)>art of the Maivnmie, ami llxed coloiii.ds in the reclaimed gruiiiid.^, 
foiiiulud schuol-i and houses for the, poor, ruforme.d the uiiiversitiiv. of 
]*isa and Sjuna, opened roads and canals, reilecmed gi eat [lart of the 
|>ubiic debt, and lastly orden d the publication of tiiu national budget. 

r*y the dc.it}i of his brollii-r Jo.-eph 11. on tlii> liuth f*f h’ebruiiry 
17!***, l.itopold succeeded to his va.st dominions as well as to thu impu- 
rial crown, wliild. Ids son h'erdjiiaiid succeeded him as grand diiku of 
Tii.scauy. ( ’ll ussiiniing thu afbniniHtr.Ltion of the ]it;rctiitary doiiiinioiiii 
of tin: House of Aicdtria, JjCfipold found di.scoiiteiit uvcryvvhetv, owing 
ill a gn at nicasiiru to the rasii iiiiiovafioiis of Jii.s bi'otlier ; tlie \i:Mier- 
lauds in upon revolt; Huiigaiy jirepariiig to follow tin: example; 
Ruliumia disullected ; thu clergy and the court of Rome at variance 
W’ith lln^ goverijineut ; Pritssia Jiostile; J'.'ijgl.iiid untriiiiged ; J'Vanee 
hei'sclf convulsed, and iiktdy to hecoiiiu an enemy; and Rii.s:.ia, tJio 
only ally of his ]»n'd' cessor, eiigage.d as widl as hiiuseir in war lig-iin.^t 
tlic 'I’urks. Leopold had not only aiJIities but Jndgim>nt and hoiiusl. 
fuciings akso. He showed an earnest desire to please hi.-t s-ubjoct,.-, and 
he succeeded. He. iiboli.->hed the more oluioxious iniiovatioiis of hi^; 
brother; he eoiicludod a pi.Mee with the Purti: ; In; paeilied Hungary 
by restoring such of the aucioiit privileges of its anst.oe.racy a;-, had 
been lately disregarded, ami at the same time marehiiig troops to 
restrain the more rebellious nobles, 'riie m xt step id J.eopo]il wju: 
lo emleiivour to jiacify the rovtJtcil st-ites of the Nidherlaiid'*, by 
oIVcriiig to re-establisb their niicii-nt coii.'-titut.iuii.M. TJm in.-iirgents 
having olistinately refused to listen to liD oll'ers, he :sent trooj»s a.;aiU.-'.t 
them, and thu leaders being diviiieil among theiii.selvt>*, Leojiold 
recovered witliout much dihieulty thfi.'^c line jiroviuces. 'riurii came 
fresh an.xietio.s concerning the late of his Pinter Aiitoinuite and her 
hii.sband, the cteiventiou of Reichenbacli, and that of IMuit/. in Auguht 
17111, between .\iiHtriit ami I’riwsia for tho purpose of checking tin* 
progre.H.s fd’ I'rc.icii revolutionary )fro.selyti;un. In tiic mid.st of all 
these cares J.eop /Jd died on the Ist of March 1 71.*:i, ageij ihrty lour 
years. He wa.s generally rt:gr«tted for his allability, his strict jii.st ice*, 
his kindu<w.s tow'ards the poor, whom he admitted freely into hiii 
prcHcuce, and hi.s souml judgment. He was .succeeded by liis eldest 
son. II. j 

♦LLOl'OLD Gl'J^RCI*: CHRISTIAN FRMDKRICK, KING OF 
'rilE REi JUANS, Duke of Saxony, rririce of Saxe ('ohurg Gotha, 
Miu-grave of Aleissen, and Lamigrave of Thuringen, is the tliird ami 
vouugtjst Mill of Francis Antlioiiy Freclerick, late reigning duke of 
Saxe Siuilfeid Coburg, ilw Majerty D coupoqueutly brother of the 
Duchcs.s of Rent, uncle to her Majesty (^uuuii V icturia, and to her 
cimsurt I’lince Albert. He wa.M born on tiiu IGth of ileceiiiber 17U0, 
and while holding the title of Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg hii 
married (May :^nd, lolO) the rriuccea Charlotte Auguata, only child 
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of bis late Majenty Kinp; George TV., at that time prince regent ; but 
was left a widower on the Gth of November in the following year. An 
allowance of GO, 000/. a year hud been settled jointly on the prince ancl 
priiicesp, with ii stipulation that, in event of the death of the princess, 
the (innuity of the prince should be reducf'd to 50,000/. As hufibuud 
of the heireHB apparent to the Rritish throne, Prince Leopold obtained 
general esteem and respect by his domestic conduct, which certainly 
coffered li very wortliy example to royalty at that day ; and ho resided 
for many years subsequently at ( 'laremont. 

It is well known that the existence of Belgium as a separate state 
dates only from August 1^)80, when the revolution of Brussels severed 
the Belgian provinces from the crown of Holland. In the following 
(Jetober a provisitmal government was appointed, find in December it 
was iinijouiiced to the oongress in Brussels that the aiihfd powers of 
Europe bad rccognif^ed the permanent ereciiun of thoso jiroviures into 
a separate state under the uiime of Belgium. The thnme of Belgium 
having been offered to and declined by the Due de NeiiKitirs, son of 
Louis- rhilip[)e, a new riectioii became iieci'Hsary, mid after a few 
months of anarchy and confusion, during which fierce and formidable 
riots broke out at Antwcr|i, Bru-srls, and Tdoge, on the 4th of June 
IhSl the National CongrewHut Brussels, aft«T a Jong (lisciission, clocteti 
Prince Leopold king of the Belgiiius by a inajoritv of 152 votes to Ifi, 
lu ooiiHeijiieiice of an uiiwilliugiiess on the part of the Belgians to 
comply with the tcriiis of the great powers of Kiirope with lespeci to 
the territories of ti nt state, the prince de.c;]iiied the crcjwn, hut was 
Buhscqiiontly iinluced to accept it conditionally on the 2Gth of the 
same month, lie entered the capital on thu 2l8t of July, and nscemled 
the throne the dsy following us King of the Belgians. Belgium is a 
limited constitutional monarchy, and thu succession is limitcul to the 
direct male line, to thf^ exclusion of ffunalos, and iii defiiult of a male 
heir it is lawful for the king to nominate liis sucecssur. lu opening 
the I!c1giiiii parliament. King Leopold ex])reHsed his intention to 
cncouragii inuuiifacturuH siml coiiimerce, and the most perfect civil 
and religious liberty ; and this royal promise lias been amply 
redeemed, as is hhown by tlio tloiirishing condition of the country. 
Ill 1K:S2 King Lcopojil niarriiHl as liis p.ccoiid wife Louise- Marii*- 
Thdrese, ]irinccss of Orleans, eldest dam!htcr of LouiS' Philippe, king 
of the Krc'tich, by whom he has three children, the eldest of whom, 
J^eopoM'Louis-Philippc, born April 9, LSofi, is jirince ro^al, duke of 
Brabant, and beir apparent to the Belgian crow'it. 

JjKO'iS'J'lIENKS was one of the last Buccepsrul generals of Athens. 
III! was of the party of Demosthenes; and tho violouco of his 
harangucR in favour of democracy drew tlio riq»ritnf from l*houiou, 
** Young inan, thy words are like the cypress, tall and large, but they 
beiir no fruit." JJe bad liowitvcr gained nputation enough to lie 
obosen leader by a large body of mercenary soldiers ret.uriiiHl from 
Asia shortly before the diiaih of Alexander, who, on tliat event Vioing 
known, were taken o|?eijly into the pay of tin* republic, liis first 
exploit was the defeat of the iUootiaiis, near IMatasn. After this he 
took post at l^ylflc, to ]ircvuijt the entrance of .Antipaterniito Greece, 
defeated him, and shut him u[) in Lamia, n town in ThesH.'dy, to which 
Le laid siege; and from that pirgo the Jiamian war has its uaiiie. 
JiCOslheucB WHS killed in tho course of it, ami after his <lcath success 
descried the Atijcuiuu arms. [ Jto left a high repii- 
talioii ; his pieturo, paiuted by Arcesilaus, is meutioued by Pausauias 
(1, c. i.) ns one of tho objects in the Peiruuis wortliy of notice. 
(Idod., xviii.) 

Aiiotlier LeostlioncB, also an Aiheniiiu, was eoiideiniKMl to death, 
n.c. 8t)l, for being defeated by Alexander of Plicroc. (l)iod., xv. *,*5.) 

LhyPlDl, tho name of one of the most distinguished families of the 
patrician gens or dun of AilMii.ii. Tliose most worthy of notice arc: — 

J. kl Aliens A^Imii.ius Lr.j'ijiiTs, who was scut as ambassador to 
Ptnleiny, king of Egypt, at the do.se of the Second Punic War, u.(\ 2Ul. 
(Polyb., xvi. 84; Liv., xxxi. 2; compare Tae., *Anii.,' li. 67.) He 
obtiiiiicd thu consulship n.o. IST (Liv., xxxix. fi, .06 : Polyb., xxiii. 1), 
and again in 175. In n.c. 179 he was elected Pouti lex Maximus 
and Gensor <Liv., xl. 42, 45 ; Oelk, xii. S). He was Priuceps Seuatus 
six times. (Liv., ‘Epit,' 4.S.) He died li,(\ 150. 

2. MATirrs vEmii.ius LicninTs, Pridor n.o. HI ; aft.iT which he 
olftaiiied the province of Sicily (Cic.. ‘Verr.,’ iii. 91.) lu his eonsnl- 
shlp, u.r. 78, lie endeavoured to rescind the measure's of Sulla ; but 
was driven out of Italy by Ids colleague, (juiutus Catnius, and by 
Pompey, and retired to Sardinia, where he died in the following year, 
while making ]>repii rations for a renewal of the war. (Ajipiaii, ‘ Giv.,* 
k 105 ; Liv., ‘E|»it,,' 90 ; Plutarch, *l*omp.,’ 16.) 

3. Maiicus A5miuum Liinnus, tho Triumvir, the eon of the pre- 
cediug, was ^Edilo ii.c. 52, .'lud Pra-'tor n.i'. 49, in which year Ca'sar 
came to an open rupture with the seiiatoriau party. [O.icsAii; 
Antomi's.] Lepidus from Ids first entrance into public life ojiposcil 
the Rcnatoriau party ; ami thoiigli he does not appear to have pos'^essed 
any of the talent and energy of character by whidi Antony was distin- 
guished, yet Ida great riches and extensive family couneotions made 
him nu importiant auct'Rsion to the popular cause. On the first expe- 
dition of CsDsnr into Spain, Lepidus was left in churgu of tho city, 
though tho military command of Italy was intrusted to Antony. 
Durmg Caesar’s absonco, Lepidus proposed the law by which Cicsar 
was civaied Dictator. 

In the following year, b.c. 48, he obtained the province of Hispania 


dterior, with the title of proconsul ; and in n.c. 46 was made consul with 
Cm>«ar, and at the same time bis master of the horse — an appointment 
which again gave liini the chief power in Rome during the abseuce of 
tho dictator in the African war. Jn icc. 44 ho was again made iiinster 
of the hor.'ic, and appointed to the jirovinces of Gallia Narboiiciisix 
and Hispania Giterior; but he did not immediately leave Rome, and 
was probably in the Ren.'ite-liou.^e when CicBar was asRassinated. After 
tho death of Cscsai', Lepidus was courted by both jiartics ; and the 
jlSejiate, at the motion of (!icero, decreed that an eituestrian statue 
should be erected to hia honour in any part of the city he might liz 
upon. IjOpidiiH protniRed to aHsint the Senate, hut at the sauie time 
earried on a KocTet nogociation with Antony. On his arrival in 
province, being ordered by the Senate to join Decimus Brutus, lie at 
length found it neL*e.Hsnry to throw off the mask ; and iiintead of 
obeying their cummamls. united hiH forces with those of Antony. 

In the autumn of this year. n.r. 48, the celebrated triumvirate was 
CRtublished between Antony, Lepidus. and Octuviaiius (AiigiiHtiiR) ; 
and in tho divirion of the provinces, Lepidns rect ived the whole of 
Spain and Gallia Narbonensis. Tlio conduct of tho war against Bruiux 
and Cassius was assigned to Anton}* mid AugiistUH, whiJe thi* charge 
of tho city WAS juiniRted to LepidiiR, wVio was again ob-ctod consul 
(JM!. 48). Alter the defeat of Brutus and Gac-siu-s Antony and Aujii-tus, 
found thfunRelvoR sufficiently poworful to act contrary to tho advii-p 
and wishes of Lepidu*« ; and in the new liivi.^ioii of the provin.^cs, 
which wa^ made after the battle tif Fhilifipi, Sftain and Gallia Nar- 
botietiHis wu^re taken frmn L'^pidns, and Africa given to him iiisltrarl. 
Lepidins had now lost all real authority in the management of jiuhli^ 
nflairs, but ho was again iiicludod in the triiiiiivirato when it. wa^ 
renewed n.c;. 87. in the following year he war humnioiio I fr<iiii Africa 
to assist A iigiistiiH in iSicily ngniuRt Sextus I'ornpt iuR ; and ho lainled 
with H large arln 3 ^ by nicauR of whieli ho endeavoiircc.1 to r-. gain hi.s 
lost power, and uiako himself iudependoiit of Augustus: but in thi.^ 
atUmipt he cotnplotely failed. Being do.-oi tod by bis own troop.--, he 
was obliLred to implore the mercy of AugUT^tiiR, who spared Jii.^ life, 
and ulloued him to retain his {irivato ]M-operty and the liignity of 
Buntirox MaxinuiR, which lie had obtainoil on the death of .jiilins 
CajHir, hut deprived him of hia firiM’iuce and triiinivirAte, and banished 
him, according to Suoiunius, to (hrci ii (' (h'tav.,’ c. Id). 

After the battle of Actiiim, bin son funned a oon.s]iir.*i(y for the 
asra-^'i nation of Angustus on his return from the E'l.st, which wa.s 
discovered l»y Meeinnas ; and Lepidus, haviii*^ mein red tlio siispiciuii 
of hiH former colUnguo, repaired ti» Komc, wIicto he was trcatiMl, 
according to Dion Gassius (liv., pp. ^h>7, 6o.s, .stopha!! ) with Htndied 
iiisnlt and contempt. Jle died j; c. 12. 

(Cicero, Lutrra and (huitinnn ; ('a'h^ar, fVriV BVr t}n' JC/dfomes of 
Livy, Dion, Appian, o:c. ; (.'lintoii, /’.or// JU 'lmict : and Dnitnauu, 
( it’nrh i ch ft It 0111 .'f. ) 

LI’d\SIGS, ( ABL BKdIAliD, tho koii of (V.rl IN-ter, a distin- 
guished writer on iiH‘ditcv;il anrhit' cturo, was born at Nauuiiierg- 
on-the-Suiil, in PruH.^ian Saxony, on Doeombor 21th, JSJ]. Jle 
received his first in. struct ion from Lis father, and in the public Rehool 
at Nauinberg. In 1>2^ lio proceeded to the Kjjivei>.iLy of Li'ip/ig, 
where lie lommenccd the study of jihilnlegy, whieh he eontiuneiJ at 
the universities of Gi»ttjngoii and Berlin, at the liist-nained j)I:ice 
having the advantage of bidng uinler Bopp. In l>8.d thu degree of 
Doctor waR conferred on him by the UiiiverRity of Berlin for his essay 
* i)o tiibiilis Euguliinis ; ' and in appear* -d his * Pahingraphie uls 

Miltel der Spraehforseliung.’ In order to oxtend his linguistical and 
archaeological knowledge ho travelled to France, where tlie recoin- 
inendatioii of Alexander von Hunibobit secured him a friendly 
recejition from the French litemti. From lieiico in ib85 he proceeded 
to Italy, passing the winter lu Turin and Pisa, and in April lie 

arrived at Rome, where he met with Bunsen, then ambassador fi-om 
Prussia to the Pope, with whom lie formed an intimate friendship. 
At Rome he became a member of the Arebreoloyieal liistitiito. lie 
now more particularly directed his utteiiliim to tln^ antiquities of 
JOgypt, and in 1887 Jiis ‘ Lettre a M, Rosellini Mir l'iil[ihiibet hidm- 
glyphiqiic,' excited considerable attention ; as did also several of his 
essays printed in the * TraiisaetioiiH * of thu Arcli:eological Institute 
upon some Kgyptian monuments of art; .nnd 'still more another, 
printed at Leipzig in IS 42, on ^Ds-s 'Po ltonbiich der -Iv/ypler' 
(‘Dbituary of tiie J^^ 3 qit[ans'), fixmi a hieroglyphic on papyrus at 
Turin, During tliese iuvestigationa lie also found time to jireparo 
two essays lor the French institute ; one on the relationship between 
tho Semitic, Indian, JliItLu>piaij, and other tongues; tho second on 
the origin of the numerals in the ludo-Gernianic languages, fur which 
he received a prize of 1200 francs. His reHideiice in Italy also oiiahled 
him to invcKtigute thu Etrurian and Gsean dialects, of which he pub- 
lisiiod at Leipzig some fragments, ‘ Inscriptioues Umbricie et Oscie,* 
witli an explanatory commentary in 1841; f<dbiwed in 1842 by two 
e''HayH on the ‘Tyrrhenian PehiHgi in F.truria,’ and on tlie ‘ DisHcuiiiiia- 
tiuu of the Italian Monetary System from Etruria.* But though tliese 
works all peiiiain ti> Ids compamtivuly short rcMidence in Italy, he had 
left it in 1838 on a missiuii to Euglaiul from the Arclnoological 
institute of Rome. Here iu (jouduu he again met with Bunsen, and 
with him projected a great historical and antiquarian work on Egypt, 
but which was to depend upon a journey to that oountiy, which he 
then contemplated. Bunsen warmly supported the plan, but instead 
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of bia travelling alone, when a few years lator be had rotumed to Her- 
liDi Biiuecii, with the ^^^Lstance of liuuibnldt., Eichhoru, and others, 
iiidnced Frederick- William 1V\ of Prussia to plao>f him at the head of 
a large party of learned iiien to investigato thoroughly the autlquitieH 
and .''tiito of ICgypt; uiiil before his departure he w.is created prv>- 
fessor extraordinary of th^ IJniveivity of llerlin. In the iiutumii of 
18m tlie party was nasouibled at Alexandria ; it consisted of Lopsins, 
draiightamen to copy the hieroglyphics, andiitects, painters, ice., in 
all tell persons, oxeliisivo of attourlants. It received the protection 
of the Egyptian governuicnt, aiifl everything progressed fiivourahl3*. 
Among the rcsultis was the discovery of 8omo of tbo monuments of 
the dynasty of the I'haraohs ; and above the second catara^'t near 
Gizoh and Sahara the exenvations of fifty of tlie graves of the Ethio- 
pian dynasty of Egypt, identifying them with the iSlh dymuity of 
Mauethu. Lopflius also believes he discovered in the ruins of IJowara the 
reriiaiiiH of t.lie celehrated J iiibyrlulli, and the Luke Mmris in the iip[»or 
}>art of Faiuiii. He mIho tliinka he has ]>rove<l that Ethiopia dcriveil 
its civilisation from Egypt, and front an authentii: lOthiopiu iii'-cripiion 
at J'hiloc that tho pure Ethiopians of Meroo wtM-e not a black but a 
brown Caucasian race, whosi; domination at a later period tended 
towarils the iTUst, and who during the iiihldle iigfs heM domiiii ni on 
both sides of tho lied Sea under the name of JUsdja. Jjnpsius also 
succeeded by means of frC'=h excavations of the Meuiumiium at 
Thebfs, in obtaining a. coni]ileto ground plan of this famous temple. 
He also discovered the touih of llamnos-Sesostris in Babel- M cl iik. 
and metisiircd ar.d dclineatt^d the priiicipid toni]>le anew with greater 
exactness than hail liitlierto heen lioiie. The expe<Iition rt^tiiriied in 
the carl^' part of l^^-id, having hronght or ti'ansiiiitled the greater part 
of tin', valuable and ciiriuus objects fif Egyjitian art wliieli sre now in 
the new iiiuHeuiii at ilerliii. While in Egypt lie wrote * Hritd'e aus 
*Egypten, .'Etiiiopieii, iind der I lalhii'.sel di s Sinai,' wlii4;li woi€? piili- 
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1 there in isr»2. A cv»nii»lote tramilatiou of his poems into Oerinati by 
Bodenstedt was pnhlishod at Berlin in tho aaina year. AfUir Pushkiu 
1 Tiormoiitov is coiisiderud the most disting a isljoil Rusaiau poet of the 
j Ly runic schoiil, to w'bich lie belonged in every point of view. 

I LKRoi, Jl'Lll'^N H.VVIl), born in 1721, w'aa the son »»f an eminent 
, watohuiaker at I'arirf. Having made ehoicti of Architecture aa a pro- 
ft^^ion, he applieil himHolf to the stud}' of it in a very (liirerunt manner 
from the plodding routine then cstaMi'thod : and being anxious to 
become acqi;aititeil with the art in the reiniiiii'< of anthpiity, ilieii very 
little known, after passing soino yeaiM at Koine, he visited Greece in 
1 <f>i. f hi his rotiirii he gave the world the fruits of his rtMearohos in 
his •Riiiiies des phis b^nux Monumms <ie U (Jreue/ Although not 
free from iiuiiieious errors, which were sulweqiieiilly ex|iortCil by 
Stuart, and which the author <*i»rre.*tod in his Kecuiid edition (1770), 

this work had the merit of being the hrst publication of Mu? kiiiil 

tho tirst attempt to show what Grtadan uivhiti ctuiv actually was. 
Hudouhtedly its value since huiui greatly diniiiUMhod by the more 
accurate labours of Stuart and othois, but its upiiearaiicc fn nils an 
1 epoch in the ohruiiulogy of the art. It o**rtaiiily cuiilrilaited iiiueli to 
correct the vitiated taste that had long been in vogue in Kniiioe, and 
j to open new' views in r'*gar«l ti» architecture, which merit oriuiis aim 
I was assidiioufl}' fallowed iiji by its author in the exeelleiit lessons he 
; deliven d during furty y'e.aiH as iirofeS’.or. Mis whole life was devoted 
i to his iiwii {studies, and thi‘ instruction of others; and stich were his 
; /. lil and disinti'iv^ledness, that he cheot-fnily continued hia services as 
professor gratuitously in tin* bitt'T part of his life, though the troiihlcs 
of the revolution had greatly iiiipHireil his fortiiiii*, and though the 
infirmities of aj;c wen* increasing upon him. He died at Paris, iiiii- 
ver.-ally regretteil, in .l.iiiuaiy l.^o:’., aged Reveiity-livi*. I'eddes tho 
one above uieiitiniied, Lemi published hevcral oilier works, litnoiig 
whicli are, * llistoiic dela I hsp-<sit.iiin. »Vc., des 'I'einples des < MiretieiiH,' 


lished at Ihrlin, and c?oiituin lively narratives of liis proceedings and 
di.-^coverie.'-'. In ]N-ir» Ic d a i^hort account of hi-; journey from 

^’hcdjcB to till' peLijii,siil;i. of 8iiiai. which he had iniidc in IS-ln, from 
March -ith i«» April 14th. Jii appeared ‘ liic Clironologie der 

-Egypter,' vol. i. In the iiieaiitiuic he hail heen labouring on his gr. at 
Work, ‘Tin* Alonuirieuts of I'Jgypt ainl l^thio|tia ' (* iii*!* 1 iciikiniilerii 
aus /Kgyp!«;ii nini . i'^i.liiopi* ii/ Ac.), ina'/iiiticcntlv jirinb d in elephant 
foli«i, at tlio e.xpen- e of the King 'f Pru.-^.ciia.. It was C'lmiiicinied in 
J**^!!*, and was published in parts, f>f which 7o have been puhlisin-d 
(Due. and. tilt) whole i.s cxpocltd to he coiiipletcil in ai»out HH) 

parts. Ill Iti.H lie printed hises-ay* Ueher ‘I n ersl«*ti - I'.gy’piiMcheu, 
ihitti-rkri is, mid seim* ge.'^chichtlieLn'-niylholo^'iriche I'liitst* hung ; * in 
1 aiiolher, ‘ reber die 12''‘ /Vigy pti-ichir K nmgs D>iiusrio ; * in liSnll 
also a work, ‘ Ih hcr finige llrgebTiisse fiir <lic Keiiiitnits <ler Ptole- 
ui;i» rgcf-ciiieht.1* ; ’ aiel in I aiiotlor, ‘ 1'i‘her eiiie llicroglj'phi.-chc 
liischnft am 'renipcl von Edfn,’ all in 4 to. with plat* h. 'rim Letters 
from Eiiypt havt* IkiI-. Iran. elated into Ihigii'^h. 

LEUMON'i t>\', Alli^H.AlL l\ANi>VI(*H, a Ttus.-iau i>oct and 
novelist was horn ill LSil, i.f a noMe family, wu.-i educalcd lit home 
and at the school of ihe I'age.-, euteretl llio militai*}' service, MT|d 
liccaiiie an o(hccr of tin* giiariie. hi 1 'IJ7, when Puslikin, tho Kiissiaii 
Byron, fell in a <lucl with a l''renchina!], I .•■rmoiitov wrote a p«»*iii ‘<hi 
the Lentil of J'liahkin,' which excited in so strong a dcgi-ec the 
wrutli Ilf tin* l‘hiJ}icror Eiclndas, that he atnick the aiiUior otf the list 
of oflieers (if the guard, ami sent liiui to serve in the arm}' of the 
(.'aucuBUS. Tho ]aieiii, whici! long circul:it.ed in iiiaiuiscript iu Kirosian 
Koeiet}', was ])rnite(l for llio tii>’t time in Jbnb, in the sreuiid number 
of the ‘ Polar Star,' a Kusbiaii periodical pnbli.shed nt London by 
Hertztiii, who had Ij(?cii Lermontov's personal friend- It iiwiiiuate^ 
that ihe iu-;idious l;iv<»ur ol' the court, which it reproaches f<jr its j»er- 
socution of Pu.=ijkiii when his soul was fn e?, had pl;ici*d on the mihlo 
forehead of the poet a “crown (d’ thorns,’’ and that Pu.shkin died with a 
deep thirst for revenge mingled with a secret sorrow for ho]»(is deceived. 
J..erniontov wrote, in the midst of tho luiKhships and perils of the 
('aiicasuH, a novel entitled ‘Geroy na''h(*go vrcmeiii ’ (* A Hero of our 
Tiuie.s'), which was published at St. Petersburg in I S I If, and at om*e 
nUuiiied a high popularity', W'hich it ajjiears still to retain. 'J’hc li(*ro, 
I’eehorin, an oAicei* in tho army of the ('ancasiis, is a nil-anthroj'ie 
iniHchief-njakcr disguhteu with life, wlm, iinding that his friend is in 
love with a lady, wins her aHectioiia to tell her that he rejects them, 
and filiouta her lover in a duel under frightful circiimsbiiici s, which 
are described at leiigtli. The character of IVehoriii was snid to be 
inteiuled by the author for himi-eif, and this was faintly denied in 
much ihe same iiiuuucr that Byron at times denied his own identity 
with Childc Harold. Apart from its repulsive plot tho novel has 
many merits, in ])articiilur some easy and vivid sketches of the moun- 
tain Bcoticry of the Caiiciasus. It has heen loudored into several 
languages, and two ICnglish Ir; nslutious appeared iu tho siiiiie year, 
1804, one by Madame Theresa Pul.«y.ky, 'I'he iioems of Lorinontov are 
also rich iu descriptions of Cauc isian scenery, from wiiich he appeared 
to receive a feeling of vivid pleasure, his lavourito amuseiiiciit being a 
solitary ride over the steppo.-. His lame hud scarcely bi gun to spread 
when news was received of hi-s death. 'J'hc duel ol had first 

darkened bis career; tho most stiiking incident in his novel was a 
duel iu the Caucasus; and ho fell iu a dml in the Caucasus in 1841, 
before he was thirty. His poems were collected soon after his di ath 
at St. Petersburg, and a third edition of hiH whole works appcived 


J'vo, 17<»1 : • < )1mi*i*v:i! i fijM .siir I-! lilices »h*s Aiii'uuis IViiph^s,' i>vo, 
17*17 ; aiiii *J>c lii MsiriiK* ili s Anch*ii'' IViiph-.*.,’ S o. 1777. 

Ll-kSiKPN AX, a Greek rhctorici m and p)iil>>s>iphi*r, was a iiativo of 
Mhyh iio. He lived in IIk^ tiim* of .\ iigii-l.iis, iiud was tin* f.Ll.lii*i* of 
Potanion, who tunght (*lo*pti ?icc at Kome tinder Lite reign of 'riherim*, 
and w.i.s highly f.ivoiiri-d by tliut emperor. (Siiida-'i.f 

SnidiM iiilbriiiH 11 - tlial Le.-boiiax vM'oi.c many philiHophical works ; 
but none of them an* extaMt. Photiiis Hays ('(^ld./ (i I ) tli.it he Jiad 
r*'ud Sixteen orations of Leahonax, of whirli however only two liavc 
conic down to ns, one exhorting tin* .Vtheiii.ins to eontimie ihe war 
ngaiii-t the l.ace(i:cmollian^’. ami lint other iitlvising them to attack tho 
Thtdiaiis. ISoiiie crities have placed th(> author of these orations in 
tlie time of tin* Pelopoinie.^iaii war; hut a mere pei'ii.'^al of iht! speeches 
will bhow Mint t.h(*y iiavi* been writ ten at a much lat.i r perimL 

We know moreover frtiiii the writing.H of l.ibaiiius, Seiieea, t^iiiiitiliiiii, 
«S:e., tiiai it was vi ry eiiuimoii for rlnitoriciaiis to deciaini upon Hiihjects 
ehosi-ii from uiicieiit history. 'I hcMs onittoiiH w'ete first piihlishi'd by 
Aldus ^Vcii., Inlri), loi'l ahiU'wardK by Sti*pheiiK, with the * tratioiis of 
yEschiiies, Lysia.'-'., and otln-i'.s (Paii->, LmTA; ly t iriiti*.r { I laij., 1 iH U), 
and also by Kei-ke, in the tighth vol'inic of tho ‘ t h-atoies Gi icci ; * 
ly Bckkcr, and by J/obson. Givlli ]*ubJidiud separate editions of 
tlli'lli, l.eip/, , LSijo. 

Thei'ff wa.'. also a graiiittmri.tn uf’ iltn nariK* of L(*slion:ix, who probably 
li\eil at a latifr ]ieriod, who wrote a w».rk entitled Ilf/d IS^r/Aidrufy, 

‘ e»»iiceriiing gnimitiatical figure. / Ac., which was first jinhJishe.J by 
Valckeiiacr in liis edition of AinmiiiiiiM, pp. 177'1'?8. 

LI‘iS*Hi’l’, IMKKKE. a Fn-iieh architect of the lUtli ceiituiy, of 
whom liowevcr iioUiing is disliiictly known, l>nt lie is geiiendly sup- 
pfised to liave designed ami coniiiieiieed, togi ther with .lean * loiijoii, 
the present palace of the iiOiivre fur Francis 1. ami Henri II.; the 
exact time is a mat ter of iincerlaiiity. Lescot was born, acirordiijg to 
some accounts, about 1510, and In* liv(!il to the age of sixty ; oilier 
accounts give ihe daU-s 151 fS and L578 as the years of his hiiih and 
death. He creeled the southern and \\e't*-rii sidcM ui the fjiimlruiigh*, 
but all tiiat now mnidns by IjcsloI is the wi stern side, lacing the 
Tiiileiie-, known as llie Vieu.\ Louvre; it eontuiiis Ihe ancient Sidle 
difs Ganh'S, or Salle des < ent-Sui^ses, with the cnryatidcH ol Goujon, 
wlieiieci it-s modern name of Sail*; de-i (.'ar3'ati(ies. 

Lescot's stylo and i^erviei-s to ujiddtt ctnre have been the suhjecU of 
various specuhitions, but they are all extrem- l}' \figii(?, and aiiiuiiiit to 
very little. By some lie is .‘-iijiponed to have been tiio first to ahutidou 
the old irrc'guhir gotiiic, ami to have introduced the Italian ntylc into 
France; hut tlii.s was done ly Italian artists theniHelve.', several of 
whom were euiploycd hy Francis I. long before J.oH<*ot could have 
attained anything like imistfry in his art, or evt:n inafurity of years. 
FontaiiiehlL*;AU is an in.’-tnnue, iu which Scrlio, l^riiiiaticcio, and othurn 
weni enifdoycd by Francis J. 

l.(Heot is said also to have dei'ignod the Fonlidiie des Tijnoceut‘i, 
attrihuted by some to (biiijon, the sculptor of the nymphs npmj it. 
J.escot wa.s Abbe of (duiiy or (^liigny, and a canon of Notpel>anie. 

LESLIE, GHAULES, tt peiwm much engaged in the po i Meal and 
theological coiitroveiflies of the age in which he lived, was tho son of 
an Irinh prelate, ami was born in Ireland about Hj50, and educated at 
Trinity L'ulh go, Dublin. His course iu life was very cceeiiiric. In 
lG7i he came to Eughiml, and entered hiiuHelf of an inn of court with 
a vk-w to the study of the law. In a few years however ho turned 
hiiobblf to divinity, was admitted into orders, and, Hettling in Ireland, 
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booame chftDoellor of Cloync. Ho was living in Iroland at tho timo 
of the revolution, and (iiHtinguiahed himsolf in some diBputations with 
the Roman (>*atholicH on the aide of the Proteatant Churoh. 

Tliough a zeidona Proteatant, he Bcruplod to renounce his allegiance 
to King James, and to acknowledge King William ob hia rightful 
Bovert'igu. TJjero was thus an end to his prospects in the Church, 
and leaving Ireland bo came to England, and there employed himself 
ill writing many of liia controversial worke. When James II. was dead, 
Leslie tranaft'rred his allegiance to liia Bon, tho Pretender ; and as he 
made frequent vialtB to the courts of tho exiled priucca, he so far fell 
under auspieion at homo that he thought proper to leave England, 
and join hitnBelf openly to tho court of the Pretender, then at Bar-lc- 
JJuc. He was still a zealous l^roteatant, and had in that court a private 
chapel, in which he was accustomed to ollioiate ns a minister of the 
J’rotestant Church of England. When tho Pretender removed to Italy, 
li<'sli(s accoinpauiecl him ; but bccotning at length sensible to the 
struugetieria of his position, a J’rofcestaiit clergyman in tin* court of a 
ze alous Roman Catholic, and age coming on, and with it tlie natural 
desire of dying in the laud which had given him birth, he sought and 
obtained from tho goveriiuient of King lleor^o I. pormission to ivturu. 
This was in 1721. He si ttled at (llaslougli, in the county of Monaghan, 
and there died in 1722. 

JiCslioK writings in tlu^ jiolitirid controversies of the time w(*re all in 
support of Idgli monarchical prluciplcs. His theological writings were 
coiitruvorsiiil ; tiio^^ arc loo many to he particularised iu the brief space 
which wc can allot to liiin, but they have been distributed iiiti> tlie six 
following clasHcs: those against, 1, tho Quakers; 2, the i Vesby tc*riuiis ; 
o, ilie licists; 4, the Jews; fi, the SoeiiiiaiiH ; and, ti, the J*aj>isi8. 
JSuine of them, cs])oelu1ly the; bool; entitled * A Short, and E:ih 3 ' Method 
wiUi the HeisU,' are still read and held in esteem. Towards the close 
of his life lie collected his theological writings, and published them in 
two folio volumes, 1721. 

^ LESld K, cm ARLES RORERT, R.A. As this eminent ]»iuiiter is 
Koinctimcs called an Anierican and sometimes an hhiglishmau, and :ls 
J’higlish and American writer.^ appear to view the matter diliorcntly, 
whiles wo see it stated in an American work of some authurity that 
Mr. L(?slio ** has iihvays conKideretl himself as an Anii*rie.‘m citizen*' 
it ina^* he as wtdl to state his origin and place of birth dLiiiictly, and 
leave the reader to ilraw his own conclusion. 'I’he Leslies hcioiiged 
originally to Scotland, and from that couniiy an aiieoslor of Mr. 
Leidiu oAnigralcd shortly altt^r ITln, and auttled in Maryland, and ills 
children likewise ('stahlished tlieuiselves in Atnericiu Mr. Leslie's 
failicr commenced business early iu life in Philadelphia, and is said 
to have been a man of cousidorable uttaiumontH and iugcnuii 3 % and a 
li'ieiid of lieiijainiii Eraiiklifi and other eminent A tiiericans. Mr. 
Leslie, who hail married an Ameiican lady, and had already had one 
or two chihLivii, removed iu 17J)2 to London; and tli«n>, iu October 
17U-i, his sou Oliurles Robert, the subject of the ]>rost']it notice, ivas 
born, in LSOU Mr. Leslie, sen., returned with liis family to I'hila 
clel]»\ua. Young Leslie, after receiving the uhukI school educatiuu, 
was uppreiiticod to a bookseller, hut eveutindly' succeeded in obtaining 
his releasi; from that uiieoiigeiiial oceupation, and 2 )erniis 8 iou to follow 
his owu liieliiiatioii and heeoiiie an artist. 

Ho accordingly' proceeded iu l^^];^l to Loudon, bearing introductions 
to the two painters whom America regarded as sjtecially her liwu — 
Jionjiiiiiiii West, then president of th*; Jluyul Academy, and Washington 
Allston, then in the plenitude of Lis Kuro])oaii celebrity. Ry these 
eminent artists the youiig man was received wdth great kindness, and 
from both of thrill he continued to receive judicious advice nnd aH.4st- 
atice ill his studies. West suiootlicd his entrance as a student into 
the Royal Academy, and in iln^ schools of that institution he luboured 
with equal diligence and siicccs.'^. At the commencement of his 
career us a painter Mr. Leslie essayed historical picture.^ on u largo 
Bcale, but he soon found that his btrength lay in moi-o homely subjects 
and a smaller c.auvass, and he at uucc struck on the right ]iath and 
steadily pursued it. The first work, wq believe, which obtaiuod 
iiutiee/was his 'Anno Page and Master Slender,’ which was exhibited 
at the British Institution iu the spring of li>2l». This was followed 
by ‘ Itfiger de Coverley going to Church,’ which apjiciired at the Royal 
Acudemy exliihition iu May of tho same year, and met with decided and 
well-deserved success. ‘May-Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth’ 
amply biistaiiical tho reputation which the previous pictuivs had ob- 
tained; all these were engraved, and tlic artist was elected (1S21) an 
Associate of the Iloyal Academy. Wo cannot follow' closely his subse- 
quent onrenr. 'J'he events of his life would bo chiefly the compietioii 
aud exhibition of his ])ictureH; and of these it will sullice to say that 
no English painter probably could be named whose course has bi^cu 
marked by more consciriitious devotion to his art, or more t-tcady 
improvement in it. Every work has been carefully elaborated both 
in tho preliminary study tuid iu tho execution, aud while every one 
.joarries with it evidence of original flower and shrewd observation, it 
exhibits also the most anxious endeavour to secure exeellouce by 
patient labour. Mr. Leslie was elected lv.A. in lt$2G. In 18u3 ho 
surprised his friends by accepting the post of drawing-master to the 
United {States Military Academy ; but tho trial of a very few mouths 
Bulhecd to Onuviuce him that he had mistaken his vocation, amf ho 

'^'^ed td England and to his accustomed labours. On the death 
"^^wai'd (Ootober 1847) he was elected xirofesBor of painting 


at the Royal Academy, an office he held till 18ol, when be was 
compelled by ill-health to resign it. 

The paintings of Mr. Leslie have been chiefly illustrations of the 
groat humorous writers, but he has usually chosen a theme sugL^ested 
rather than described by them, so tliat his own humour nnd imagink- 
tioii have ibuud fair scope for their exorcise. Shaksperc has furniniied 
him witli Slender, Aim Page, and Ealstaif, with Katherine and IVtru- 
chio, with Sir Toby, Sir Andrew and Beatrice, nnd to each he hji'« 
imparted characteristic form, giving as well as borrowing HumetLiu^ 
from the text, and interpreting it with a genial reverence. Tlie Kt>ger 
de Coverley of Addison has certainly never been better painted than 
by Lfislie, and perhaps never so well. Undo Toby aud Widow Wa<lTrian 
too were depicted by him in a munner that would have dclii'Lted 
Sterne. Pope, GohlHUiitli, Smollct, and Fielding, have eacli hairtbcir 
pages really illustrated by Leslie’s pencil; and in every case the 
character has been rendered with adiuirahletact, grace, anti reiiiieitieut. 
as well as with real though delicate liiitnotir. Aud whilst so hujipy 
in treating English subjects, Mr. Leslie has shown hiiiiself no h rk at 
home with the one or tw'o older French aud Spanish authors who have 
become thoroughly'' familiar to tho English reader. Porha)js it w-oultl 
not be too much to say, that no pictorial ropivsentations of Molit;ie « 
iniinitnble comedies have over been so thorouglily enjoyed in tlii.^ 
country as tliose of Mr. Leslie ; and yet if we were asked ivJiat char.-icti r 
Mr. Leslie has made most entirely' his own, wc should havt littlo 
Invitation iu answering the iiniiiortal Sr.ncho I'lni/.a; and ]ierha})^ iiuiii- 
of his works have on tho whole been so generally jnipular Sfn Jii^i jj,,;. 
somewhat extond«*d series from Don Quixotii, in most uf which iSanclio 
is the chief iigiirc ; it may be iiddeil as souu'what curious, tiii4t ihoii^h 
8«» many of his be.^t jdctuivp have been taken fr«>m ‘ Jiou (J!uix«)ti / he 
has taken nont? (or rather wc cannot recollect any) from ‘(iil 
Jk'sidcs the jdetnres of the class just uoticcfd, Mr. L**fclio has ])aii'tv<l n 
good many' portraits, and sonits tliat may be. called fancy' portraits, oi' 
whicli his 'Mother aud Child,’ so well known by ti>o ingravim', is an 
admirable exaiujile ; aud ns already' stated, several historical and 
HCrijilural subjcctH. He alrii> painted as a coinmissioii, ‘ Tins i a 
receiving tho Saemnent after her Coronation;' and a 1'ivrco, LSc- iic 
from Comiis,’ for tho sumiurr-housc at Ihickinghain 1‘alaLv. 

Mr. l^cslie has added a couple of book.s to the s-oinewliai .-;<‘iLnl.y‘ 
library of Englisli art-literature. Tho llrst, ‘ ?iIenjoirs of thi; Uio of 
•lidiii Constahle, R.A.,’ 4 to, iSb.J (snbsequt-ntly roprinti'd in ^Vl.^ without 
tlu‘ eiii;ravings), is chiclly' conqulod from tins r.-» id Com tahie. 
and is a work which allurds a good iin-iglit into the mental coaiaetn* 
ami arti.-^tic views of that rcmarkahle l.indscapc-paiuter. Mr. l.i slies 
other work is entitled ‘A llaiidhook for Yoimg rainters,’ 12uio, 
loan, anil consists of a reiuodelliug of the materials sii[iplii‘«I by hiH 
Lectures dcliv«-iod to tlu; students uf tlie Royal Academy wiiil-.; 
fessor of painting at that institution; and as tlm resuRof the observa- 
tion, rellectiou, and exi>crieuce of a painter of Mr. Leslies standing 
and ability cannot be too ciirelully' lauisiciered by tlnj y oung paiister, 
wliilc ino.-t old painters even would liiiil its study uol unserviceable 
there is al^o in it matter which will Lm' i'oimd of use to the student uf 
the history of English art. 

Tho celebrated collection of English pictures form (u1 by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks is esjiecially rich in the works of Mr. Jif.-ilie. in tin- \'erm>ii 
Uallery there are two paiutiugr by liiiii : his weli-kmiwn ‘ Uncle 'I’fiby 
ami tho Widow’ (jiainted ill LSiil) and ' Saiicho Lanza and tiic 
Duchess ' (1^'I9), a rejietiiiou with inqiroveiuents (a.s all his repetitions 
ai*e) of the origiual Letworth. 

*• Eliza JiLsj.ii;, tho elder sister of tho paiiittu*, was born in Lliila- 
de.lpliia, and is a favourite American writer, tliough little known on 
this side the Atlantic. She cominonced her literary life by wj-itiiig a 
book of 'Hou.-ieho!d Receipts,’ whiuli had fin extraordinary’ ^•ale in the 
States, and followed it uj* by a scries of children’s books, while her 
latest work we believe has been a ‘ Behaviour Hook' a work appa 
reutly much required in some parts of ALnei'ic:i. Rut her more 
important writings have conif^isted of ‘ rcncil Skctclics, or Outlines of 
Character aud Mannoi-H,* chiefly satirical, which W'oro so ]iopul:(r that 
a second aud subsequently a third sciies was required; ‘Althea 
Vcnimi,’ a novel, and some volumes of ‘Tah:s and Sketches.’ 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN, w’as bom oii the JfJth of April at 

Lai'go, a village on the coast of I'^ifosliire. When a child ho was 
weak and sickly, which occasioned freijuent iutorrufjtions in Ids 
elementary I'ducatiou. He however evinced at an early age a decideil 
partiality fur geometrical exercises, and a proportional ilislike to tho 
study of languages, more particularly of the Latin, although in this 
he subsequently attuined coiisiderabK? proficiency'. With the assist- 
ance of his elder brother Alexander, ho soon maiie sullicient progress 
in arithmetic aud geometry to attract thi' attention of the parochial 
minister, through who.-:e instrumentality ho was probably presented 
to rrofeHsoi*s Robison and Stuart, and by their suggestion -i, in 1770, 
sent to the University of 8t. Andrews. Here his abilities introduced 
him to the patronage of tlie Earl of Kinnoul, the then chancellor of 
the university, who proposed to defray the expenses of Ids education 
on the condition that his father would consent to his being educated 
for tho cliiu'cb. After x>i'<>»ecutiug his studies at this uidvei-sity 
during six sessions, he removed iu 1783-84 iu company with Jamos 
Ivory [Ivory, Jami<:s] to Edinburgh, where ho attended the courses of 
several of the professors for three years, iu whioli time ho was engaged 
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by Adam Smith to amist in the eduoation of hits nephew Mr. 
Douflan, afterwards Lord Keston. In ITiiS he beoamo tutor to two 
Americans of the name of Randolph, junior students at the University 
of Etiiubiirgh, with whom he proceeded to Virginia, and after an 
ubseuce of about twelve months, during which time he visited Now 
York, Philadelphia, &c., he again returned to Scotland. lu the early 
part of 1790 he set out for London with recommendatory letters 
from several individuals of literary and scientific reputation; and 
among others from ].)r. Adam Smith, who is said on this occasion to 
have given him for advice, “novor to approach an author whose 
favour ho was solicitous of gaining without lirst reading his works, 
lost the conversation should turn that way." 

Ris inieutiou seems to have been to deliver lectures on natural 
philoHopliy, but finding, to use his own words, that “ rational lectures 
would not succeed,'’ he doteruiined upon writing for periodical pub- 
iicatioris os the readiest means of obtaining n suhsistotictf. HcaccoRl- 
iiigly began to furnish articles for the ‘ Monthly Review,* and about 
the saiiio time was employed by Ur. Williain Thomson (whose 
aciiuaintiiuco he had originally made iit St. Andrews University) to 
collect and furnish notes for a Riblu whicli was then being published 
in parts. From the translation of Jhiffun’s ‘Natural History of j 
riinis,' which appeared in 17911, in nine volmiiea Svo, he dt'i’ived 
suflicieut pecuniary emolument to lay the foundation of hia subseqiiout 
iiidu[ieiideiice. 

lu 1791 he visited llolhiiid, and in I70(i ho ]wocBedcd through 
iicrmaiiy and Switzerland, in company with Mr. Thomas Wodgwond. 
Upon his ivturu he bt^came candidate for some proh^ssorship in the 
Uuivnr>ity of St. Andrews, and shortly after for that of natural 
philosophy at (llas;!:<»w, but in hoih instances was utiHUCcessfiil. In 
]799 he again set out upon a continental tour, and travelhtd through 
Uenniark, Norway, and Sweden, with Mr. Rob rt Uordou. 

Jii he offered himself as a candidate for the professorship of 
niathematics in the l-niversity of Ediiihurgh, which had become 
vaf-aiit by the ])rom<ilioii of Prtifessor 1*la3*lair to the chair of natural 
philu>ophy. At this fieritjil th*‘ oulv’ -prodiictiuii of Mr. Leslie ridative 
to the pure niathematics consist* d of an ‘ Essay on the Resolutiiiii 
of Indeterminate Etpiatiuus,’ written about the time of his cpiittiiig 
the university, and printed in the * fMinhurgh Philosfiphieal Trans- 
actions’ for tlie year 17^8; but he had publisluid several papers on 
dilf -rent branches of physics in Nicholson's * Philosophical .hnirnal,’ 
and tlio Royal Society of London hud recently awarcled to him tlm 
Rumfovd meilals fur his rescarchtss on the nature and propagation of 
iicat, an uccount of which had appeared the preceding year (* Experi- 
mental Inquiry into tlie Nature and Properties of lle it,’ 8vu, I SOl). 
Jii addition to the reputation he had thus actpiired, he came forward 
with the wiiruiest testiiuonials of l)rs. Muskelyiie and iluUoii, Sir 
.To.-eph Hanks, Raron Maseri?s, and other pc.rsons of distinction; but 
the appointiiicut resU'd iu the xnagistratHs ami town council of Edin- 
burgh, siiLject to a edauao in the chiirti r of the university, which 
declares that the electors shall take advice of the clergy in tlie choice 
of profea'<‘orK ; and these being desirous of proiiioLlug the election of 
Dr. Thomas Mackniglit -ono of their own body, and a gentlemiUi 
]>ii*haj)H equally’ qualified for tlie situation — they tliorofore dt teruiiued 
upon opposing that of Mr. Jicslie. 'J'hey groiindod their ohjeclioii 
upon n note in liis ‘Inquiry int<» tlio Nature of Heat’ (page lofi, fin<l 
note Id, ji. r*i2-), wherein he refers to ilnme's ’Theory of C’aiisatioii/ 
which lie desigiiales *’a uiodcd of clear and aceur.ite R'a-ioniiig,” 
i^hi-nce Jiis clerical opponents somewhat illogically iidVrreil that he 
hatl rejectoil those arguments which are dedueilile from the ohservaiice 
of nature in proof of the existence and attributes of a Creator. I’lioy 
fortiiwilh made a formal protest against liis election, ami expressed 
their determination, iu the event of his indm^tiou into the ottice of 
jfi'ofcssi^r, to prosecute for his immediate ejection. 'Phe town coiiiicil 
iioUvithstanding conferred the professorship upon Mr. Leslie, and the 
cltM'gy accordingly brought the affair before the OomTal AsHembly. 
The debate which ensued (see * Rcjiurt of tlm Debate,’ Svo, Kcliu., 
ISufj), and whieli lasted for two days, was marked by strong party 
^plriL on the t^idc of the plaintiffs, and by the jiowerful and sarcastic 
arguments of Sir Henry Mouerirft* who conducted the defence. Near 
leidiiight on the second day (23rd of May* ISOii), the cose was dismissed 
as ‘vexatious.* 

Mr. Ijcslie entered immediately iipoti Lis official duties, which he 
continued to discharge witli zeal and assiduity during the fourteen 
following yi arn. Jn 1809, upon the deutli of I’rofessor I'layfair, he 
was called to the chair of natural philosophy, when iiis first care was 
directed to the extension of tho afiparatus required in tlie more 
enlarged scries of experiments which he thought necessary for tha 
illustration of the course. ‘'This indeed," says his biographer, Mr. 
Napier, w'as an object of which, from the first to tho last hour of 
his incumbency', lie never lost sight ; and it is duo to him to BtaU' i 
that it was tlirnugh bis exertions that, the inoiins of exporiuicninl | 
illustration, in the natural ])hiIo-JOphy olasH, were first luado worthy of 
tho university.” Ho wa.** knighted on the 27tli of June 1832, and 
died on the 3rd of November iu the same year, at liis seat at Coates 
in Kifeshire, about two miles from the place of his birth. 

It was about the year 1794-95, while occuxded upon a long series of 
hy geometrical experiments, that be either re-invented or burrowed 
|•J.om the * Collegium Exporimontale * of Sturmius his Difl'erentinl 
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Thermometer. He supposed the propagation of radiant heat to take 
place by means of aerial pulsations, a supposition whiidi appears 
irreconcileable with the existeiioo of rudiiitiou in vetruo, and equally at 
more recent exporituontal results of Messrs. Diilong 
and Petit. He asiiiiined inoi cover the universality of whst is n.sually 
termed Newton’s law, namely, “ that the deerein'mts of heat of a 
cooling body are proportional to the difference between its toiiipe- 
roture and that of the surrounding medium whereas it is known to 
hold only so long ns that difference does not exceed from 49'* to 50”. 
His thi'ories imleed sometimes appear to he rather tho effusions 
* V , ‘ fancy than the logical deductions from any 

established facts, and, as an ulinoKt inevitable couheqiience, the re.^ult!i 
to which they lead him appe.ir cipially fanciful. Of thi-^ character are 
his coiicIusioUB, that “the mattor of the luouii is pho.'tphorescent, and 
at some future period our satollito will become dim and seem hlutted 
from tho blue vault of heaven that “ the earth contains a concavity 
filled with concoiitrated light, shining with inteuae refulgence and 
overpowering s]dendoiir,” aud others of like nature, lie regarded the 
inventive faculty as the liigliest with which tho mind »’an he endowed, 
and attached so little iniportuucc to inductive philosophy that h<* lias 
been hoard to deny tliat any merit is due to llaooii as it'* founder. As 
ail autlior, he was deficient iu systematic arraiigemeiit and simplicity 
of stylo. As a lecturer, ho wai li.Hd • to fall short of a Hati-Hfactory 
elucidation of his subject by <>stiiiiiitiiig too highly' eitlier the capacity 
or the previous knowledge of his auditors. Rut on the other hand, 
hU active cuiriosity^ varieil reading, ainl powerful memory, hul to the 
acquisitiuu of very extensive knowledge, which in iiiaiiy instances he 
Huccessfully ajqilied to the proinoiiou of Kcitmee, and )ij.H exquisite 
iiiKtriimeutH ami experimental ilevice<i will (*ver ntUwt tho utihty no 
Ics.-; than tlio originality of his lahoiirs." 

Resides the works noticed in the ]»reccding part of this article, ho 
has left - 

‘Elements of (leometry. Geometrical Aiinlyvis. arjil INane 'JVigo- 
nometry,* 8vo, 18(>9 ; the same abridged, 1828; ‘ Geiunotry' of Uurvo 
Iiiiies,’ 8vo, 1821; ' i’hilosuphy of Aritiinitdic,' 1817; * Aceount of 
Expewimeuts and iimtriimeiitH dependitig on the relations of Air to 
Heat aud Moisture,’ i2iiin, LSI."; ' Elements of Natural PliiloHophy,* 
vol. i. (containing Mechanii's and IlydrostatieH), Svo, 1-^23. 

Ill tho l'4di%ihu,rtfh Philmojdnvnf 7*raiimi^fntns : — ‘ Observations on 
Electrical Theories, ’ 1821; * On certain ImpreHsiuim of Cold trans- 
mitted from the higher Attiioqiherns, with a Description of an 
Jnstrutinmt adapted to inoasure them,' ISIS. 

Ill the Knct/clojKrdia y/nfaimovt . Articles * Achromatic GlaMsos;' 
‘Acoustics;’ ‘Aeronautics;’ ‘Anile.s;’ ‘Angle;* ‘ Angb*, Trisi*id.ioti 
of;' ‘Arithmetic;’ * Atmoiiiotor ‘ Rarometer ; ' ‘ Raroiiietrical Mea- 
surements;’ ‘Climate;’ ‘Cold and ( ^oiigeliitioii ; ' ‘Itow;* ‘ Iiitor- 
polatluii ;’ ‘Meteorology;’ ' Progre.Hs of the Mathoiiiatic.d and Physical 
Sciences during the Eighteenth Ceiituiy.' 

lu the Jidinharf/k Jir.vifu > : — Papers on the ‘Memoirs of the Society 
of Aremsil;’ on tho ‘History of the iWometer;' ou ‘Dchiiiihros 
Arithmetic of the Greeks;’ ou Von Riich’s ‘Travels;* on ilumholdt's 
‘ i’hysieul \’iew of the Equatorial Regions,’ and his ‘Travels;’ on the 
'Attempts to discover a North- \Ve.sfc J ‘assiigc.’ 

Ill NichoDon’s PhUfAso/ihicul Jttunifi/, vols. iii. mid iv. : — ‘Description 
of fill Hygroiiioler find I’lioUinieler ‘On the Absorbent Powers of 
different Earths ;' ‘Obsm'viitious on Light and Heat, with iCeiiiarks on 
the Enquiries of Dr. lJer.schel-’ 

^oijie papers by him on physical snbjiajU witre also mad bi-fure the 
Royal Society of London, but none W'-re tf*vcr printed iu their 
‘ Transactions.’ 

{Memoir of ^^ir John Ltatic^ by Maevoy Napier, 1838.) 

Ij’ESPINASiSE, MADEMOISELLE, tho uaiiie of a lady niiich 
I cedebratod iu the I’arisinn literary circles soon after the iiiiddht of lust 
century, was born iu 173‘2. She is supposed to have boon tho illc- 
gitimatii daughter of people of rank. Slio was employed to reoil to 
and converse with Madame du Deffand in her blindness; but ficing 
ambitious, well-informed, aud oloqiiont— endowed with irincli of what 
the French call I’esprit —she attracted tlic interest of tho circht sur- 
rounding Madame du Deffand to an extiiut whicli gmatly (lisploascd 
that lady. Mademoiselle rJispiiiasHo was cunseiiuciitly dismisHod, but 
slie had the bolduesM to plan, and tlio ability to execute, th - oolleetio!i 
of a brilliant literary' circle round herrcll. In 1 ibl, wlieii D Alembert 
full ill she iiursi-d him with zeal, and tljcnc- fortb he r-'shle I in her 
lioiise. MKiiiiont/I, who in his ‘Memoiros* lias given a very full 
account of tliD laily, states that she made divers attempts to ficcoin- 
plish a high niatnnioiiial alliance, and in one iustaiice induced the 
relations of a noble S]Miiiard ou whom she had iiiiido an impression to 
allow him to return to France, by procuring a false medical cerlilicato 
that it was nece sary to his health. Morellet, the uncle-in law of 
Marmontel, however iu his ‘MtSmoires* throws doubt ou this story. 
She died in 177«, to the great grief of D’Aleinhert, whom she had 
long mortilied by not returning his affection. Three vuhimeb of her 
loved- tiers, coiispiCianiH for ardent eloqiiimco, were published ill lb09. 

LESSING, GUTTHOLD KPHUALM, was born on tho 22ud of 
January 1729 at Kaiuentz in Upper Lusatiu, of which place his father 
was pastor. 1 1 La utiacbmcnt to reading displayed itself from his 
earliest childhood, and he was a devourer of books at au ago when 
others arc mere scbool-boyp. Of Jiis extraordinary diligence in study 
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ftuflicieDt i<lea nmy bo formed whtn it ia stated that while at the 
Boliool at Moirisou be perused ii number of claaaiu authors besides those 
which entered into the oourno there adopted, and further translated 
the third and fourth books of Euclid, and drew up a liistory of mathe- 
matics. Ho continued at that seininary till the middle of 1746, when, 
on taking h nve of it, ho delivered a disoourrie ' De Matheniatica 
Iliirbaroruni.' From Meissen he was sent to the University of Leipzig, 
where, though he attended many courses of lectures on various 
bniichcH of learning, his application was not very regular, his attention 
now beginning to be directed to other pursuits. He began here to 
form several literary friendsldps and connections, and acquired a 
decided taste for the theatre, much to the disf^atisfuclion of his pareiitii 
and his sisior, who warned him a.ain-^t it as being nut only trifling 
but sinful ; while it was also with the extremest difliculty that the 
family could contribute any ullowatico fur Lis support. This latter 
circumstance c(»iivinced l^cssing that it was time for him to think of 
Mhitling fur hiiiiself. Accordingly he determined to devote his tahmts 
to p(j try, erhicism, and hellc.^-lettrcH, as that field of literature which 
ha*l he«'ii least of all cultivatcil by his country lucii, and wliertt, b'.-sidos 
having few rivals, ho might emjiloy his pen with gr atur advantage 
to (itlu-rs as well as to himself. Jlis first produutions wtre one or two 
minor dramatic pieces, wJii(4i wero ])riiited in a journal entitled 
* Ermuiituruitgcu sum Verguiig>'ii.’ 

The de|>urluie of his fri<;nd Mylius for Jlcrliii detormiued Lessing to 
follow Jiiiii thitlicr, as he hoped there to liud himself mure favoured 
by o|i|iortuuitieB for literary undertakings. In cuiijiiuction with M3 lius 
li«; hegaii 11 (juarbu'ly publicaliun, ' Ileitriige ziir Jfistorie des Tliejiicrs/ 
wh( riiiii il:ey intended to lake an historical and critical view of the 
diaiiiu throne hunt J'hirope, 11 huhject then hardly toucbeil upon. The 
work iiowcver was not carried on beyond its fourth uuiiibrr. About 
the raiiie time he publiHln d some of liis early poems, and sot. about 
Hilldying iSpuni.sli, from which lie nliorlly after translated lluarte's 
' l ^xaijieu dc Ids Ingeiiios;* but he might easily have selected souiethiiig 
more likely to ilx ]iublic attention, i'ei haps he showed htill h hh judg- 
nil lit wh( n, in conjiiuctiou with his younger brotlier, Johann Ootilioh, 
he cutiiuieiiced a Latin translation of Klop^tock’s * MoHsiiih,' us if iic 
should b<* reiideriiig hU iiiother tongue and his countryiniui a service 
by diverting tt'eiii from the original poem — one that forms an epoch 
ill and gave Mich iiii impulse to the Cierinan language. Fortunately 
tile hroti.ers learned that a similar trau.->latiuii was uiulertaken by the 
JiaiiiHli cluqilain at Madrid, on which ti ey abandoned Ihe task. At 
thiH time liCHMiig was reading ut Wittenberg, whiTo his brother wuh 
pur^uil)g his studies ; but he again returned to Berlin, and formed a 
close intimacy with Moses MendelsHohii and Nicolai, which had a highly 
beiieiieial iuduiuce upon all the three. Six < yes, os one of his bio- 
graphers exprcHHCH it, see inoro than two, especially when one ]iuir of 
them Ih fixed upon \\hut is at a distance, anutlier upon whut is close 
by, and the third upon what lies between those exit ernes, it is not 
always that such literary pai-tiicrshiiis are successful, but in ibis case 
there was syiiqiatby of iniuds and disjiositions, together with unity of 
purpose. One of the first results of liessing's and Meudelssohu’s joint 
studies was the dissertation ‘ I’ope iila Mtttaphysikcr ' (1754), the object 
of which was to show that the J^higlish poet bod no fixed philosophical 
system. 

Umittiug mention of his other literary connoctions, among whom 
Itaiiiler stood high in his jirivutc. esteem, and also of his various trans- 
lations and less important productions, btrlongiiig to this period, we 
pass on to his * Miss Sara Bam peon,’ the first specimen of domestic 
tnigedy in German literature. In vsiii did the critics object to it, 
that it was a dramatic nondescript, and that it was made up of remi- 
niscciices of English novels and tragedies. Little cared the public how 
it had been produced : it wus enough for thorn that they felt its power 
and its beauties : it accordingly not only excited a great sensation in 
Germany, hut was translated in other countries. Between this and 
his next dramatic masterpieces, ‘Minna von Barubelm’ and * Emilia 
Gulotti,’ which latter, though composed in 1766, was not ultimately 
disinisted from the hands of its author till 1772, was uu interval 
which, BO far from have been jiassod unoccupied, astonishes us by the 
multitude and vuru'ty of the subjects on which Lessing then employed 
his pen. 

Ill 1757 ho and his friends Mendelssohn and Nicolai undertook the 
* Bibliothek der Schbnoii WissouBuhufteu,' which may fairly be void to 
have \ieen the best literary journal Germany couhl then boast, and 
even now it may be referred to with both pleasure and profit for the 
valuable information and pieces of criticism which it contains. To 
this jicriod. from 1753 to 1760, during which ho resided at Berlin, 
belong his * Fables ' and his * Litteraturbriefo,* or * Letters on Litera- 
ture’ (1750), a life of Sophoolen, after the manner of Baylc, and a 
irauhlation of Diderot’s dramatic piicea From 1760 to 1765 Breslau 
was his residence, he having accepted the appointment of govorniueut 
secretary to General Von Taueusien. Here iie found himself quite in 
a new s] hero, very advantageous in some respects but in utheis the 
reverse ; for, greatly to the astonishment of all, he began to addict 
himself to play with an eagerness quite at variauce with a philosophical 
temperament. If he seldom suficrod in pocket, being generally suc- 
cessful at the faro-tnble, he probably' sufl'ered in health, for such was 
his agitation even while winning, that the penpiratiou would drop 
from his forehead. Ho did not however neglect his studies and his 
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pen, but employed the latter on several antiquarian and literary subjoctH 
and topics of criticism. 

At length he gave up faro and his appointment ; returned to Berlin 
and the following year published his celebrated * Laocoon,’ the moRt 
finished of his prose works, although in itself incomplete. Tho follow- 
ing year was marked by another literary triumph, namely, his ‘ Minna 
voa llarnhclui,' and the siiccueiling one by his * Dramaturgie ' and iIi'h 
* Autiquariaclie Briefu.’ After this he was preparing to put iutj 
execution his long-meditated journey to Italy, when his friend Ebert, 
obtaiiied for him the situation of keeper at the Wulfenbiittel Libr.trv 
(1770), of which celebrated and extensive collection, comprising about 
10,000 manu-cripts, and 200,000 printed volumes, he published nu 
account entitled ‘ Wulfeiibiittelsch- u Frngmeuto,' 1773. liis * Emilkt 
Gulotti,' which, after long remaining in an unfinished state, whs cum- 
pleted and published in 1772, has been criticised os uiuDifestiug luon* 
of pHycbologicttl study than of poetical iiiipiilso. liis last drama 
‘ Nathan,’ wliioli was translated many yc^ars ny;o by the Into W'iiiiaui 
Taylor of Norwicli, was also almont the la»t of all bis literary pro- 
ductions. Fri.nri that time, 1770, hi.'« health and spirits visibly dticliiK'd 
very ; he became subji-.ct to attacks of somnolciicy in ii 

degree that ho was unable to rouHc biuiHelf, or even keep awukc in 
the society of bis must agreeable friends; thus Hllbrding uuuilitr 
striking instance of gre^ut mental power succeeded by complrte 
cxluiUHtion, and that prematurely, for ho had entered only into kl 
fifty-third year when he died, February 15, ITiSl. 

Few writers wlio have written so much buve written so caM-fullv; 
and considered with regard to style alone Lebsing's works had u liLJi.:;. 
licneficial inUuenee upon Gertnaii literature. Among Lheui are seuuid 
inasttTpieces of vui'iuus kinds, including his admirable I'ables ; yet ii 
is not HO much for these os for what ho did fur their litrratiin' gei.v- 
rally that his country lurn are indebted to him. He was tbe liivtr.. 
bestow n}>oii it thone graces and those a^tLlhetu: qualities in which it 
had till then bcim deficient. 

IHh brother K a ul Gottiif.lf Lining (born lOLli July 174*'), v :.u 
publi'hed his biography and some pusthuiiioiis jiieces, in 17'J3, wroii 
several couiedh'H,. which, althougli now almost forgotten, were no:, 
without merit for their humour and liveliness and also oxhiluiei! 
considiTable dramatic tulont. 

* LEiSSlNG, KARL FKIEDRK'H, was born ut Breslau, February S, 
]hU8. IJis father (a nephew of the poet Lessing), wishing his huh to 
become uu arehilttcl, scut him to Beiiiii in for tlic jiurpOH ; u!' 

btinlying architecture. Young Lossiug howiivcr had set his heart on 
being a painter, and by the advice of Profosnor Kiiscl directed his 
attention to liuidHca]»e, which lie studied to such purpose that his 
first ])icture, ‘ The Churchyard,’ iirodnced a great impieshhui. Ihit 
attracted to Diisseldorf by Wilhelm Schadow, he tliere tiirned lu 
historical painting, and soon came to be rogaidcd as one of the inos;. 
promising of the young painters who were looking up to Schadow a 
their guide. Among the more important works whicli he ])rodiiec i 
in this his tirHt niimner, as it is leruicd, are the cartoon nf llie * Biittii 
of Icouium ; * ‘ Tho Gastlc by the Sea-side ; ’ * The Court yard of th«i 
Convent — a Snow scene ’ (now in tho MuHeurn ut Cologne), a singu 
larly poetical work which became very popular ; ‘ Tho Death oi 
Frederick H.;* a ‘Scene from Lenorc;’ ‘The Robber,' a vuiy 
strikiug geuro picture, with a remarkably rich landscape; and above 
all his * Royal Mouruers,' first exhibiteil at Berlin in 1830 — a work nt 
great purity and elevation of style and powerful expression ; for the 
head of the king it may he noticed Schadow sat as a model, lie now 
again for awhile studied landscape amidst laime of the wilder scfin'i'y 
of Germany, and produced some very strikiug forest au<l mouiitaiu 
views, and a grand ‘Scene in the Eifel,* which was greatly admired. 
But again, in 1838, Lessing returned to history, but this time adopting 
a bolder, richer, and less severe manner. His first picture was tlie 
* Tyrant Ezzelin in Captivity refusing the exhortations of the Muuk.s.’ 
liis grand work, ‘Hubs before the Council of Constance,’ was fiuisho:! 
in 1&42, and at once took its place as one of the most important pro- 
ductions of the school of iiiisseldorf. It was followed by the 'Captun^ 
of Pope ruschttl II. by the Emperor Henry 11.’ The elmico of these sub- 
jects, and the eurzit;st treatment of them completed the rupture, which 
had for some time been imminent, between Losing and that secti<iii 
of the modem Geruiau school of painting which boasted iUelf strictly 
Roman Catholic, and which had adhered with inflexible rigidity to 
the severe style of art inaugurated by Vtit, Bchadow, Ac, As in 
theology ho in art Lessing had been gradually breaking away from this 
school, wd ado])tiiig the freer and more dramatic style, which has 
dLtiugiiished all his later works ; and under his influence the younger 
Diisseldorf painters have likewise adopted a similarly free and vai'it,d 
manner. Of his latiT works may bo montioned the ‘ Battle of tlie 
Mongols (1241) near Licgultz/ ‘A Scene in the Hussite War,’ ‘Pa^^^age 
of the Crusaders to the Holy Sepiilchiv,’ ‘ Knight by the Well,’ &c. 
Lessing is a paimer of great original power, of a thoroughly poetical 
turn of mind, and pussesHes much nirntal vivacity and an rarne.-t love 
of nature : and he is well-titteii to be tho loader in the reaction from 
that style which at first was of the greatest value in its elevaliou and 
purity, but seemed to be fust merging into foriiiality and maniiirxistn. 

L’KSTRAMGE, SIR ROGER, was born in Norfolk in 1616. Like 
his father, he was a royalist, and he accompanied Charles 1. to Scot- 
land in 163S>. He was arrested by the emissaries of tho parliament 
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in 1644, and Bciitenceil to be Bhut ns a Bpy, but Borne delay baviug J 
jirotrncteci the execution of tliis? sentence, he rnafuiged to escape, in 
1^48. and attempted to raise an iuBiirrection in Kent, Thiahiivitig 
failed, he fled the country, but returned in IGfid. hoping to take 
advantage of the general act of amnesty. Cromwell having taken his 
part, his hopes ^ere realiaed, though this circuiiiBtance causud him to 
be eyed witli some suspicion by his friends the royalists. After the 
Restoration he was appointed censor of the press, and in 1665 he 
brought out a paper called the ^Piiblio Intelligencer.' Re was devoted 
to the court, and on the approach of the Revolution of 16SS lost all 
bis appointnients. ^ Ho died in 1701. 

His works consist of a vast number of political pamphlets, besides 
translations of Josephus, Cierro’s ‘ Offices/ Seneca's * Morals,' Kras- 
riius's * Colloquies,’ yRsop's * Fables,' Quevedo's ‘ Visions,’ Ac. He in 
generally and very justly censured for having used too many vulgar 
and coarse expressions in his versions of classic authors, but on a 
reference to Ecliurd's low tranf^latinn of ‘Terence* it will bo found 
that this fault was not peculiar to L’Rstrange. 

LE SUEUR, JEAN-FRANyOlS, a very distinguished French 
composer, knight of tho Ldgiou d’Honneur, and director of the 
iituHie of the Emperor Napoh^on I., was the desconduiit of an ancient 
fiiuiilj', and born in 1766. After having been Miiitn? de CLa]iflllo of 
Fovoriil cathedrals in France, for which bo comjio^od ii great number j 
of masses, motets, &c., bis reputation called him to Purls, wbnrc' he I 
jirodm ed his five grand operas : ' La f Javeriie,* * Paul et Virginie/ j 
» Tekhuaque/ ‘Les Rardes,' and *I.a Mort d’Adaiii,’ all of which { 
display more or less vigour of imagination, grand t'lir of styb*, and i 
jiidgijicnt in execution ; qualiticis which iudiice<l Succhini to say, that 
Jie knew but two Italians who could bo compared to him. That M. 
Le Sueur possessed a strong active mind may be inferred from his 
compositions; but of this he gave other proof??, as well ns of literary 
talent; liis work on music adapted to sacred Holt?muitios, is highly 
esteemed ; and a notice by him conceruiiig aiiei(uit music, accotu- 
panying the translation of ‘Anacreon* by M. (Jail, not only shows 
cou»ideruble learning, hut, in the opinion of M. Gingiicnc, has thrown 
Koine new light on that very obucure subject, the music of the Greeks. 

JiFlTClPPUS, a (Jreeiau ])liilo8npher, is gencr.illy regarded as the 
original propouudt r of what has been called the atcunic philostjpliy. 
'J'hc time and place of his birth are unknown; iic was the disciple of 
Zeno and the teacher of DruiocritiiF, ami was born, according to 
Lio^'Ciies Laert. (i\. 00), either at Flis, Abdem, or in the island of 
Melos. N<iiie of his writings have conu; down to us, with the oxc(*ptioii 
of a few fragnienlH of a. treatise! * On Mind,’ which have been ju’oserved 
by Stobivus. Some account of bis ])bilosophic:il d<»ctriiiOH is given by 
JJiog. Laert., ix., 30; Aristotle, ‘Do Aiiima,' i. 2; Plutarch, ‘ De 
Plucilis l*hiloHO})h.,* c. xvii., p. E. ; Cicero, *J)c Nat. Deor.,’ i. 21 ; 
Liictantius, ‘Diviii. Instit,’ iii. 17; ‘De Ira Dei/ e. 10; Fabricii, 
‘Ribiiotlieca diwea,’ vol. ii., p. 658, 6.50, ed. iJarles; 15aylc, ‘Diet.’; 
and ih*' article r)p:AiocniTiTS in Ibis work. 

LF.IJNOI jA' V rUS, JOHN (the Latinised form of his real name, 
Loeweriklau), was born in 15:'i3 ut Amclbuni, in >Ve.stphaUa. He w,aH 
one of the most distiugui&ihed scholars of his age ; he was well 
acApiainted with tho Ijatiu and Creek languagr'S, tho Komau law, and 
the writings of the fathers, and also with Turki.-^h, which ho leui'ut 
iliiriiig his resilience at Const: in tiuoplo. He died at Vienna, 1593. 

The moat importimt of the works of Leuiiclavius arc : — Editions of 
ZosimiiH, Procopius, &c., Basel, 1579 ; Manuel Pulroolugus, BaHol, 1578; 
Dion Cassius, 1592 and 1696 ; Xenophon, 1569, Pur., 1622, 1625 ; John 
of Damascus, Dase], 1578 ; and many trcatisi's of the fathers. He also 
wrote ‘ Commentatio do Muscoram bcllis adversus fmitimos Oestis,* 
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and Rochttrt (1675. 16921. He published aeveral Mnniinls of llebr> w 
Urnniniar, which however are almost entirely takan from Ihtxturf. He 
bad roiiimenced an edition of the Syriac versitui of the New Ti Stameut, 
after hU death by Scliaaf, Leyden, 1708. 
LEUWLXMUKK or LEEUWENHOKK, ANtHOKY VAN, was 
TOFU at Delft in Holland in 1632, and does not set'ui to have had 
the ai vantage of a learned eilucation. The skill which he posaessod 
m griudiiig glasses for micruHcnpes first brought him into notice, ami 
his microscopes were said oven to excel ihoso of the celebrated 
EuRtocliio Divim. He diil not confine his attention however to tho 
mechanical construction of instruiiients, but made many rcsoari-hca 
on uie minute structure and oompositinu of various animal fluids and 
solid textures, and he acquired great fame as an anatoniist and |ihvsii>- 
legist. Dr.De Grnaf iutroduct!d him to the notice of the Royal Society 

London, aiifl the greater number of his iliscoveries ami researches 
wrre published in the ‘ J’liilasopliical 'rraii.^actioiiM ’ of that body. His 
first communication was tra!i.smitted to the Royal Society by Dm Graaf 
in 1673. His contribution s to the * Philosophical Transact ion s' hccaine 
afterwanis numorous and important, and nuioiintcd altogi tlier to alnuit 
112 papers, which are included between No. 91 and So Sm) of that 
work. In 168tt In* was cho>en a Fellow of the Royal Socbity, and he 
was made a oorros|>oirJiug mcmlMfr of t!ie Aoiulcmy of ScicnccM at I'm is 
ill 1697. He ap]>oars to have piiAsed the whole of his lift) at his native 
place, devoting hi^ time to microscopic researcheH, chiefly relating to 
anatomy ; and tho success which attended his obsorvatioiiH is Biihl to 
have principally arisi!n from his having paid tho most fuiniito attention 
to the grinding and poltHhing of single lenses, which he always uau%l 
ill preference to the compound microscope. 

The subjects of Limwenhook's lat»oiirs worn so iiiiiiionnis', that wo 
can only briefly montion some of the most imjiortant. of thi'in. 8oiiie 
of the antagonists of Harvey objected to his doctrine of the oirculatioii 
of tho hlood on the ground that, if tin; Mood passed ilirectly from the 
artiu'ies into the vciu.H, it could iu»t nourish the j>iirt.s ihroiigli which 
it flowed. This qiit‘Btii>n was undecided, when LiMiweiihoek coimiiu- 
iiicuted 11 nitiiuoir to tho Royal Society, in wtiicli lie stated, as tho 
ri!Hult of his cxperiinoiits, that, cuuirury to the opinion of Harvey, the 
passage of the blonil was not iinmediato from the luterics into tin* 
veins. However in 1699, having very ejirefully r«’-(!xainiiiod the coiirso 
of the circulation through thi‘ iiiinute ves.sel.s of a part with a more 
perloci microscope, ho dmcovored and clearly deiijoii^tral* d th.ii tho 
arteries and veins are coutinuous. Hu even iitfiiHed to admit that 


there is any divisicjn between the arterial and venous ca[iillaricH, 
bei^auso he said that it is impohsibie to doteniiiiio where urti-ries In*- 
minute or veins begin. Tho latest invcHtigatioiis have proved the 
conchisions of this great niicroFcopist to be nearly correct ; for though 
the transit of thi; Mood from arturieN to veins can bo observed by 
means of the microscope in many truiispurout paints, as the w'eb of the 
frog's foot, yet the nature of the minute or eapilliry vossels througli 
which the comuiunioalion is eflected is iiiiperfui.ily understood. 

At the time when LouwonlMek made these obHt rvations the chemiciil 


doctriiioK reigned in medicine, and ail the processes in the animal 
economy wore explained by chemical changes : tho blood was Raid to 
umlf'rgo the process of fcrmiMitatiou. Leiiweiihock triuiriphuutly 
Opposed this hypothesis, obji:ctiug to it that, if iermuiitatiuu took jdace, 
bubbles of air would be geuerar.eil in the vc;.'4Ho1s, whicii eoiihl never be 
observed. Hu also directed his attention to tho form of the globiiles 
of the blood, which Malpighi hud already dihcovered. Lruwonhoek 
stated that they are oval and flattened, and that oacli is composed of 
six exceedingly minute conical parlicics, which soparately do nut 
reflect the reel colour, but which by their union coiiimuuicate to the 


ill I'isloriuRB collection of Polish historians, 1655; ‘ Miisulmaiiicsc 
iJistorisc, libri xviii./ Frank., 1595; ‘ Aunales iSultanorum Othomaui' 
durum/ Frank., 1596, a translation from tlic Oerinau of Gaudier; ‘Jus 
Orscco-Romanum, tain Canouicum quain Civile,* Frank., 1596; ‘ Versio 
ct Notin ad Synopsim LX. Librorum Ikiailicon, scu uuiversi juris 
Romani et ad Novellas iuqieratorum/ Dasci, 1575, Leyden, 1617. 

LKUSDEN, JOHN, was bom at Utretcht in 1624. He studied the 
Oriental languages, and particularly Hebrew, with groat success at tJie 
universities of Utrecht and Aui-sterdam. In 1619 ho was appointed 
]>rnfoBsor of Hebrew at Utrecht. He died in 1699. Lciisdcu was one 
of tho best Hebrew scholars of Ills age, though perhaps not equal 
to tho Buxtorfs. Some of hi^i works may still bo consulted with 
advantage. 

The most important of Lcusden's works arc : — ‘PhilologusHobrt'cus,* 
Ut., 1656, 1672, 1695, Aiiist, 1686; ‘Philologus irebroso-Mlxtus,' Ut, 
1663. Ac.; *Philologua Hebrroo-Gnccus,* Ut., 1670, Ac. (these thre;> 
volumes contain many curious discussions on tlie original languages of 
the Bible, the state of tho Hebrew and Greek text, and tlmt of the 
SSvptiiagiut, as well as considerable information on JewLh rites and 
antiquities); ‘Jonas IlluBtrutus/ Ut, 1656; ‘Joel Explicatus/ Ac., 
Ut, 1667; ‘Scholia Syriaca/ 1658-72; ‘ Ononjasticon Sacrum/ 1665; 

' Clavis llebraica et l^hilologica Veteris Testameuli,' Ut, 1683, a useful 
book for beginners; 'Clavis Grajca Novi Testam-’Uti,* Ut, 16i2; 

‘ Compendium Gmeum Novi Tostanriouti,' Ut, 1671, Ac. ; best edition, , 
1762; ‘Compendium Biblicuui,* Ut., 1674, Halle, 1736; ‘Novum | 
Testamentum Greccum,' Ut, 1675. He also wrote the Preface and 
Introductions to Athias's ‘ Hebrew Bible,' Amst. (1661-67), and edited 
1*001*8 ‘Synopsis Criticorum* (1684), and the works of Lightfoot (1699), ; 


blood the physical properties wliich it presents. I'his theory served 
as the basis of that of Roiu'hiuive on infiaiumiition. Leuwenhoek staled, 
ill proof of his hypothesis, that the red capillary vesHcls divide into 
smaller braucliCi*, in which the circulation is hi'yond the infliieiico of 
the heart, and where tho blood ap]>ears white h cause its globuJcs are 
divided HO as to uircommudatc tlieuisfilvijs to the size of the canals 
through wliich they pass. Later cx])eriiiientH have .shown the fallacy 
of these ideas on the blood. 

The brain and nerves were also the subjects of his reHoarches. He 
described the cortical subAtance as being entirely vascular, and said 
that the vcsselH which coin pose it are five huinired and twelve times 
smaller than the njiuiite.st cupilluricH; uii*l that the globiilMS which 
compose the fluid contained in these vesHola are thirty-six times more 
minute than tho^e winch form the rod blood. ii’roHh c-xperirnonta 
made him change his opinions, and in 1717 ho showed that the brain 
and norve.s are fibrous structures, and that the blood- vessids glide 
between the fibres which compose these tissues. TJierie observations 
very nearly agree with tiicise of modern ouatoinhits as to the structure 
of the bniiu ; the only part in which Leuweuhouk seem.-* ti> havo boon 
deficient was in a chrar Liiowl- dga of the difl" rence of structure between 
th *. cortical or grey and tho me<lullary or white parts of the brain. 
Thus w'hexi he duscuvered that tho latter WiiH fibrous, he suppostsd that 
the former must be ho also ; whL*roa.i thu cortical substance is compose i 
almodt entirely of blood ves-ielrt couuecte i by oxcee liiigiy line cellular 
meuibiaue, us first stiti^d by Leuwenhoek, and invcHtiug, as hsiM heoii 
since ascertained by Valentin, Hmall grey globules or granules. It is 
now universally agreed that tho meduLlary part of tho brain is 
contpoflcd of fibre.^. 
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Lotiwenhoek examinacl the Ptincture of the cryfitalliDe letm, nod 
deBcribod with cxiictoees tlio disposition of the layers which compose 
this part of the organ of vision ; and he embellished his description 
with several very good figures. 

Much iiiiH been sfdd concerning his investigation of the well-known 
and eelt-bnited sperujatic imiiindcules, which since the time of their 
first discovery in lfi77 have excited the curiosity and speculative fancy 
of many natundists. Uiiller states that l^udwig llamm (a student at 
Lej'dcu) was the first discoverer of the seminal auiiimlcules, in August 
1 G/ 7. Leuwenhoek, who minutoly described them, claimed the merit of 
Laving mudo the discovery iu the Novotiiher of tlie same year; and in 
1G78 Hartsflsker published an account of them, in which he profess^^d 
to have seen them as early us 1074. A great deal has since been 
written upon them by Nccdman, lluAToii, I>cr Gleichen, Spallanzani, 
Frevobt and Dumas (their experiments were made together), Wagner, 
and others. 

Leuwonhoek would have made both more iiumerous and more 
valuable discoveries, if he had possesHed greater erudition, which 
would have enlarged his ideas, and ]ireveutod him from mistaking, os 
lie did iu some iustauces, probabilities for facts. Thus he often fancied 
that he saw w'hat did not exist, and afterwards ho persisted in his 
error. Among other mistakes he cousidorod that the villous or mucous 
coat of the iutestiiies was muscular; he also maintsiincd that pulsation 
belonged to veins, and not to arteries. 

Ijeiiw'eiihoek’s reputation was very extensive. When Queen Mary 
was in Holland, slio paid him a vi^it, and she was highly delighted 
with his curiosities, lie presented her with two of his microscopes. 
When the Czar i'etcr tho Gn at was pahsing through Delft iu 1098, 
lin Hint two of Ills attendants to request Lenwrnhoek iu pay him a 
visit, and to bring his microscojic with him. The philosopher, after 
having shown his iiistriimciiits to the emperor, exhibited to him the 
curious jihenoinonoii of the circulation of the blood iu the tail of 
an eol. 

Jji'uwenhoek died at Delft in 1723. Tlcsides his coiiiributions to the 
^ I*hilusophict)l Transaciious,* he published about jiupors iu tlie 
^Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences.* 1 1 is writings were col lected 
and published si'parutely iu Dutch at Delft and Leyden ; they were 
also traiisluied for him into Latin, and printc^d at Delft, in 4 vols. 4to, 
in l(i90>99. All English tnuiuliitiou was made from the Dutch ami 
1.atin editions iu 1798-1800, by Mr. Samuel Hoole, in,4to. At his 
death he beciueathed to the Uoyal Society of Loudon a small Indian 
cabinet, iu the drawers of which were contaiurd thirteen little boxes 
or rases, each holding two microscopes handsomely inuuiited with 
silver, of which not only the lenses but the whole apparatus were 
made with his own hands; each uiicroscope hod an object placed 
before it, of which there was nil iu:couipiuiyiug drawing miule by 
hiiiiBclf. 


i Dr. Burney mentions ' Ohosts of every occupation,' which he had 
I heard performed by the bard himself. But we introduce his name 
, here chiefly on account of bis having set the musio to Gay's ' Black- 
1 Eyed Susan,’ an air which, for tenderness, beauty, and fitness, has 

• few rivals, and is one of the many that prove, to every candid mind, 
i the English talent for music. During his life, Leveridge i>ubli8hed’ 
, several of his songs, in two 8vo volumes ; and, though far from 
' abstornioiiH, he reached the advanced age of eighty -eiglit, dying in 17oS. 

♦LKVEKUIER, URBAN- JEAN-JOSEPH, was born at St. Lo, in 
the department of La Manche, iu France, on March 11, 1811, lln 
! educated successivoly at the college of St. Lo, at (.^ueii, and at Paris, 

! and was admitted to the Polytechnic School in 1831. His early 
I inelinatiou seeins to have been towards chemistry, as he published iu 
; 1837 two essays on the combination of ])hosphorua with hydrogen 
! and with oxygen, and contiibuted some chemical papers to the *Dic- 
j tioniioiro de la Conversation.’ lie began next to distinguish himself 
' as an nstronomer, and his * Tables de Mercure,' and some cssiiys * kul* 
IvB inegalitt'sH seculaires,’ wljich appeared in the * Connaissance dcs 
Temps,* procured his admission to the Acaddmie des Sciences in 
January 1840, where lie succeeded Jean-Domiiiiqne Cussini. In this 
year ho made his grand discovery of the new planet Neptune. Ho 
had begun iu 1840, at the instance of Arago, to investigate the orbit 
of Uranus, and from certain perturbations, which he reduced in 
calculation, proved the necessary existence of a new ]»lanot to acouiiiiL 
for them, and indicated the place wliens it would probably be found. 

I After a few previous papers to the Institute on the results of his 
I iuvestigaiioUK on November 10, 1845, Juno 1, and August 1, Ls-lO, on 
j the .Oth of October 1840, in the ^ Coui]ai7«saiice dcs Temps’ for l84‘j, 
j his theory was fully developed. Suspicious of the existence of sucii 

• a caut>e for the disturbance had been previously cxprrssod by Mes.'-iv.. 

' Bouvard and Besscll. Wo havo alrezuly meutiuned tliat in Kngl.iud 
I Mr. AdaniH had been pursuing a similar course, and had arrived sit 
! the same rosnlts somewhat earlier, but had printed iiothiug. [Auaaj.s. | 

! Alexander von Hnniholdt, iu si note to his * Cosmos ’ (ii. (>10, vol. iil), 
I thus notices the dates of the steps in the discovery of Adams and 

Leverricr — LeverrieFs we Lave given : *• Adams, without printing any- 
thing, laid the first results which he obtained fur the perturbing planet 
before Profcbsor Challis in Septmibir 1845, and the same, with t^uniif 
inodificatioii, in the following month, October 1845, before the astro- 
nonier-royul, still without publishing anything. The astronoiiKT roy.-il 
recciived from Adams bis final results, w'ilh some fresh cornHstioiis 
rcilatiiig to a diminution of the distance, in the beginning of Septeinber 
1840. The young Cam bridge geometrician Las cxprcsscil liiinself with 
noble modesty and self-denial on the subject of this chronological sne- 
ocssiou of lalionrs, which were all directed to the same griMt obj«:ct. 
* I mention these earlier dates merely to show that my results wore 
an'ived at indefieudent ly and previously lo the puidication of 


(i'/d/osovJio.a/ for 1 723 ; JHityrai»hic Vmrcr^dlcy d:c.) M. l^^verrier, and not with the iiiientioii of intorfering with his 

*JiEVEU, CHARLES JAMES, novelist, was born in Dublin, in just claims to the honour of the discovery; for there is no doubt 
1808, and educated at 'J'riiiity C'ollige, Dublin, wlicre ho graduuteil, that Ids resc^urches were first published to the world and led to the 
subsequently taking a degree at Gi'ittiugeii. As a jihysiciiui, Mr. Lever actual discovery of the planet by Dr. Galle : so that the facts .stated 
was attached to the legalion at JSrus'^els, and practised three years; above cannot detract iu the blightrst dtgreo from the credit due 

hut resigned for the more genial employment of the editorship of the to Al. Leverricr.”* On the verification of Leverriers discovery 

' Diihliii l^iiiversity Maeaziue.’ Then cuiniiionced that cnoriiioiis list honoui'S of all kinds w'ero showered upon him; he was ereati'd 

of ijuvcIh nhlch ojieiied with ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ mid for years bore Professor of the Faculty of Suieuccs, ineiidjer of the Bureau de liOii- 

lui other name. * Cliiirles G’Malley/ ‘Tom Burke,* and others sue- gitiido, direetor of the observatory, an ofiieer of the l.igioii of Honour, 
cceded ; and a new vein of literature — the literature of at duia] spirits and >vas chosen member of the Legislative Assembly by the depart 
—was found to have been opened. The hairbreadth adventures, and men I of La Mauclic ; the Duke of Tu.'^caiiy presiiited him with tJie 
wonderful escapes, which were never couiplcto unless on horseback, works of Galileo, and the Royal Society of iCnglaml bestowed on him 

piov«-<l very attractive ; and wi'n?, it is oiily fair to add, W'cll aidrd by the gold Coploy medal and elected him a member. On the rovolii- 

tho eiiilit-r sketches of Air. liablut Browne. AftiT sonio few years lion of December 2, 1851, Lo took part with the jireseut Emperor 

Air. Lever became fatigued by the angry political strife which his of the French, w'as shortly after named a senator, and on the duutli 

])eriodieal involved, iiud he retired to the Continent, first occupying of Arago succeeded him as astronoinor to the Bureau de Longitude, 
ail old castle iu the 'J'yrol, and subsequi ntly settling at Florence, where * LEWES, GEORGE 11., was born in London on the 18tli of April 
he reinaiiiH. From the period of his retireiiient from active magazine 1817. After being educated at various schools, including that of 
life, his wiitiugB have been marked by very eonsideriiblo iiiiprovoment l>r. Burney at Gi-eenwich, he was for somo time in a mercantile oilice, 
in tone and uiiitter. 'J liey are more artistic more thoughtful — and which he left while still very young with the intention of studying 
depend less upon broad incident. *The Knight of Gw 3 'uiie* is espe- mcdieiiie. Ho proceeded a considerable way iu his medical atudie.s; 
chilly remarkable fur tliD, — and coutaiiis capital ])icturcB of Irish life \ and the kiio.vledge he then acquired has hceu of use to him iu not a 
iu the stirring times of the Union. But ])eriud of life, as well as [ few of his subsequent labours as an author. Abandoning, however, 
change of occiipuiiuu, may havo induced this. Air. Lever's anonymous . medicine as a profession, he chose that of literature. In 1838 and 1839 
writings are only less numerous than those acknowledged : ninongst , he resided iu German}*, acquiring a knowledge of German life and of 
them being ‘ Con Cregaii,' an Irish Gil Bias, and the * Diary of Horace | the German language and literature ; and as he was already ucciuainted 
Q'emjih^toii.' To a certain extent Mr. Lever is known to have been ‘ with French, Italian, and Spanish, he thus began Lis literal^ career 
the hero of his adventurous stories. Ho passed bis earlier years la with a very unusual amount of accomplishineut iu the modern tongues 
breaking horses, ami what time could be spared from horses was cum- of Europe, in addition to the more customary knowledge of the classical 
mouly devoted to boating. So late as the present autumn he has ' tonguea Since the year 1 839 Mr. Lcwcs has resided chiefly in London, 
Ruflercd shipwi'cck in the cluHsio Gulf of Spezin, and wUh a youthful and has been iuecssaut in his Rterary labours ; and few Brilisli 
daughter was oiil}* rescued after buttling for an hour with the waves, ; authors havo written so largely or have exhibited so much versa* 
iu which thirty -four yeura since Shelley lost his life. A cheap ■ tility iu their choice of subjects combined with such unfailing frobhriess 
edition of nil the writings of this popular author is announced us . of power iu each. He has contributed coutcmporanoously or suc- 
iu preparntion. t ccssively to the ‘ Edinburgh,' ‘ Westmiustor,* ‘ British and Foreign,’ 

LEVERIDGE, RICHARD, a celebrated singer towards the end of 'Foreign Quarterly,’ and * British Quarterly * Reviews; to • Black- 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th ceiituries. for whom Purcell wTotc wood's,* ‘Frasers/ and other magazines; to the ‘Classical Aluseum,* 
most of his bass songs. Ho was iu much request iu all convivial and to the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ ‘ Atlas,’ and ‘Leader* nowspapera : 
parties, and as he ])oshenscd a talent for lyrical poetry as well as fur . of this last-named paper, the ‘ Leader/ he was litorar}* editor from its 
muHicul cunipositiou, several of the songs by which he delighted his coinnieuceineut iu 1849 to the jreor 1854. He also contributed various 
audiences were wholly the offspring of his own genius. Among these ^ articles to the ' Penny Cyclopaxlia.* A more enumeration of the titles 
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LKWIS, 

ot tbfse coiitributiona to perioiliciilH--K()iiie oii cltissioal subjectH, ^oiiio 
ou foreij^u literature, some liisloriiral, nud .some })hilosophic or seiou- 
tific — would occupy a large space, and would give an idea of an 
indiistiy and a mentHl range rarely equalled. Wo may add that 
Hcarotly ail article that has proceeded from Mr. Lewes's pi*u but has 
been einiiiently readable ; while not a few have attracted groat notice, 
even in tlieir anonymous form, on account of their striking views 
and vivid and sparkling style. Among the most reiiiark)d»le of those 
of deeper character was an article on Spinoza contributed to the 
‘JJritish and Foreign Review.’ These contributions to periodicals 
and journals, liowever, i*epresent but a ])ortion of Mr. Lewes's activity, 
lie is also the author of numerous acknowledged works. In the year 
1S45 nppcaretl his Mliographical History of I'liilosopliy/ occupying 
four volumes in Mr. Knight's ‘ Weekly \'oluincs ’ — a work of great 
merit, which has been extremely popular, and of which, as it is now 
out of print, tlio author is preparing a new and extended edition. 
Another work of Mr. Lewes’s, published in Mr. Knight's Weekly 
Yolunics in 1S4G, was *The Spanish Drama; Lope de Ve.;a and Cal- 
dcron.* ‘ RaiitLorpo : a Tale,' in one volume, was published in Messrs. 
Chapman and Hull's series in 1847 ; and ' Hose, Jilanche, and Violet.,’ 
a regular novel, in 1818. * The Life of Maximilian ItohespieiTt*. with 

Extracts from his unpublished (^irrespondence,' apponred in l.S4i> ; 
and ill ISfi!!, as one of the volumes of * Ikihii's Scion tiiic Library.* 
‘ Comte's riiiiosnphy of the Sciences ; being an Exposititiii of the I’rin- 
ciples of the Cours <]e I’hilosopliii; Positive of Aiigtistc ('ouito.' Mr. 
Lewes's latest, aud in .some respects his most iniportant work, is his 
‘Life and Works <»f Goethe; with Sketches of his Age and Coiittun' 
poraries from published and unpublished Sources,' :2 vols. Nvo, 

M'liih* preparing this work, Mr. Lewes spent ^ome months at Weimar. 
Mr. I^cwes iis also kiiowu as a dramatic author. Ills tragedy entitled 
'The Koblc Heart,’ was pitlili.shed in ISfiO, and was ilitm acted siic:- 
cessfully ; and of lii.s lighter dramatic performances, one entitieii 
' The Game of Spemihitiou,’ ha.s had marked success. Of late yo.irs 
Mr. Lewes has turned much of his attention to natural scietict' 
and to the more aclvanced order of speculations iu conuecliun 
with Physiology; and some of his articles on topics of this class, 
contiibutrd more e.'«pecially to the 'Westminster Review,’ have 
exhibited not oidy rare [lowers of lumiuons expo.sitioti. but also a hohl 
spirit of general i.Hat ion. A [lopiilar treatise on Physiology has been 
for some iimt' cx|)ecled from Mr. Ijcwes's ptui. 

LEWIS, Kings of Prances. [Lons. | 

^ JiKWlS, SIR (lEORGE CORNEW ALT-i, IIaht., is the eldest 
.sen of thes late Right lloiiotirahle Sir Thomas Fraitklaud Lewis, Part, 
(hy a dauglitcr of the late Sir George Coriiewall, Dart.), many y«*arH 
M.i*. for Kiini.s, lleaurjinris, Ratlnor, and Jiadnor.sliire, who, having 
idled successively the oflices of Seci'ctary to the Treasury, Vice- 
President of the Hoard of Trad<‘, Treasurer «»f tlie Navy, and (diairiiiau 
of the Puur Tjiw Commission, was rewarded for his [uiblic sirvices 
with a haront tcy iu IS hi, and died in iSno. Sir George Coriiewall 
Jicwis was born in OctoVn r JSnb, and having received his early csluca- 
lion at ICtoii, wa.s reiimvcd iu .1S21 to (Jlirint Cliiircli, Oxfonl, of whicii 
he ht:t'anie student, and where he gradiialed R,A. iu 1S2S, taking 'the 
highe.st honours in ela.^.'^ics, and a second chLss in the mathematical 
Kiduxil. In 18^1 he was called to the bar at the A! iddlc Temple, but 
never practi.-ed. 1 hiving previously liel<l some inlerior appointmentH, 
in the di.schargc of which he showed great capacity for business, 
lie was upf>i>inte<1 a Poor-Jiaw Coiiimi-ssioncr in IMJS*, and held that 
pont until 1S17, when he bceamc Secretary to the Hoard ol Control. 
In the following year ho cxehangod lliia ajipointiJiciit for the Liid«:r- 
Seeretaryship of the Iloiiit! Duj.artmunt, which was then administered 
by Sir George Grey. Tii 1850 he beo.'ime St^erelary the Treasury, 
but n^signed that post ill 1852 on the rotirenieut <if Lord .loliii 
Uussell from the I’rcmieiBlnp. In 1847 he had been elected M.l*. lor 
ilerefordMliire, which he represented in the Liberal interest ilowu to 
the dissolution in 185*J, when he failed to secure hi.s re electiuu ; and 
iu the iJeceinher of tlie same year he un uccessfidly contested Peter- 
borough. In February 1855 he succeeded hi.s father ns tlic repre- 
sentutive of his native county oJ‘ Radnor, and had been only a lew 
week.s in parliament when he was appointed by Lord Palinui’sloii 
Ghancellor of the KxchequiT on the resignation of Air. W. E. Gladstone, 
which oflice he still holds (Nov. 185*)). ^ _ j 

During twenty years of public life aud of oflicial engagements, 
Sir George Lewis has found time to employ his pen iu the jii udiictiou 
of several deep and philoBO[>hical treatisca He lirst became known to 
the literary world by a translation of Muller's learned treatifio on the 
ancient ' Histoi^ aud Antiquities of the Doric Race/ which heexecub^d 
in coujuuctioii with the late Rt. ifon. Henry Tufueli, M.l'., and pub- 
lished in 1830 in 2 vols. 8vo. To it Mr. Lewis prefixed a preface, in 
which he states the philosophical princ'i[de on which he has eoitiposed 
his subsequent original historical treatises, and which was curridl out 
with so mucli succe-'rs by Niiibiihr, namely, " the eliciting of historic 
truth out of mythical narratives.” In such iiiatters, writes Sir G, C. 
Lewis, “ it is better to ivjoct all than to believe all where tlm alloy of 
error is large. In these obscure regions tlie historian Crin ouiy be sale 
when guided by a careful comparison of all the dillbrent legends of 
the numerous states aud cities of Greece, so a.s to decipher their meta- 
phorical language : by a study of the geography and nature ot the 
country, the history and remains of art, and of religion, of ancient 
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. inscriptions and cuius, ami of every other moans which ingenuity 
, can Goutrive for restoring finmi its fragnieuts the ruined fabric of 
I antiquity.” In these words we find the key-uoto of all the political, 

: philosophical, and historical works which the writer of them has 
composed, among which we ought more partioiihirly to mention his 

Inquiry into the ( -rodibility of Early Roman History,’ an elaborate 
I work 111 2 vuD. 8vo, in whh'h ho follows out the principles laid down 
i ^**'h'dir iu his investigation into the rect-iveil nocouiits of tlioso 
I early times ; the ' liifliieDco of Authority in Matters of Opinion; ’ 
aii<l Lssays on the ‘ t>rigiii and Formation of Uomaiice Languages,’ on 
j tlie Use aud^ Abuse ot Political Terms,* and the * Governiiioiit of 
Dopcxideucies, together with • Remarks on Local Distiirbaiiocs in 
Ireland, a work of cousiderahlo merit for its liberality of tone 
and farsightedness of vision, which he first juihlistu-d iu IS.'Ui. 
Besides the above he published iu 1852 a ‘ Treati&e on the Method of 
Observation and Jteasouitig in Politics,’ in which he proceeds ii[)OU 
iiiiiuctive [iriuciplcs to lay down a [umitivo system of philosophy 
a[iplicahle to the study of politics. Like the rt\st of his productions 
this work is well Mtort*<l with facts aufl illustratioiis, and consequently 
oviiices a [iractical turn of mind rather than original powers of thought 
or imaginatiuii. ^ 

III the early [larl of IS.'i l Sir G. C. Leads siiecocded the late Pro- 
fessor Em psuu im editor of the 'Edinburgh Review,* hut abHudoiied 
that field of literary niiqiloyiiient on taking oilice as CMiaticellor of the 
Exchequer, lu Is-I'l Sir <1. i\ Lewis mnmed a sister of the Earl of 
Clareinlon, the widow of ThomiiH lleiir}* IJstur, Esq., who is well 
known ill tlm repiditie of luttei's as the iiiithore.^s of *Sketcho.s nf the 
Coiitonqiorurics of ieinl Chancellor Clarendon,' her own great and 
veiieratiie ancestor. 

* LEWIS, JOHN FREDERICK, President of the Society of 
Painters iu Water-t’olouiH, i.'i the son of Mr. F. C, !a*wi-i, himself an 
eiigriver and lamlscape painter of very great ability. John Frederick 
Lewis was born in London in .Inly LSDo, and n'ceived his pnqiaratory 
training in (laintiug and engraving from hi.s father. Hi.s iMrlie.st vvi>rks 
of any iiii|iorliinee were represcntaiiou.s uf wild aiiiiiials, [lainted with 
remarkable power both iu oil and water-eolonrs, aijil sitveral of them 
W4ire eiigravtal by himself. VisitK to Italy and Spain led him to duvotu 
himself to iigiire-paiiitiiig, and more [larticiilarly to repivseiitat ions of 
Spanish Kceiies and character. About 1835 and lie exhibited 

Hwerul S|ianish [iictui*es, wliicli won general admiration. Aiiioijg the 
more remarkable of these were his series depicting a ' Hull-tight in 
Seville:’ — * The Ojieiiing of tho Lints.’ ' The Death of the Hull,' and 
'The Suburbs of a Spanish ('ity on tho Da}' of a Hull-light; ' — three 
pictures whicli iu their powerful expression, vigorous ozeeution, miiiute 
iidclity, and hreadtli and fre.shncsH of style were a novelty in the water- 
colour art. in 1837 Mr. I^wis cxhihiied 'A Fiesta iu the South of 
Spain — iViisaiits dancing the Bolero,’ and ' Peanaiits at their J>ovo- 
lions,’ which were e([UaUy hrilliaut in siyh^ and execution ; Vmt tho 
iiiaiu attraction that yi ar was his [licture of ' A S[iy of the Christiiio 
I Army brought befont the (^irlist Goiieral-hi-Chier, Zumalauarregui : ' 
tills and tile ' Suburbs uf a Spanish L-it.y ’ of the year before were 
engmvcil, and formed two popular [iriiits. Mr. Jjcw'is also pnblislieil 
tilts year tiic hi miles of 25 of his 'Spanisli Sketelios,' drawn by liiinsilf 
ou stoiii!. Soon after ciiriijdeiiug tlntse .sketche.s and a fi?w other 
Spanish pictni'e.s - of which 'Murillo [laintjiig tlie Virgin in the Fran- 
ciscan (.'oxiveiit at St.'ville,’ and the * J'illugo of a Ciiiivent in Sjiain by 
Guerilla Soldier.-^,’ were exhibited in 18.33 -he again vi.>ited tin; Conti- 
nent, where he stayed about a couple of yc.'irs. At Rome Mr. Jaiwis 
painted a noble picture uf ' The Pn[io ble sing the People,' which he 
furwarih'd for cxliihitiuu at the Water-Colour Gallery, and tlieu pru- 
L-neded to ( \jiiHtaiitiuoplc'. 

lu all Mr. Lf:wis remained in the East tun years — from 1810 to 
1850 — his ho.ad-(]uartcrs bi ing Cairo, but making various excnrHiuim 
into Asia Alinor, iVc. Jinriug this time only a few of his less iinportaiit 
Hkelche.s were forwarded to Euroiie, but ho hrought home with him a 
portfolio more richly tutored with Ktiidica of eastern life and scenery 
than had over before been obtaineiJ by an Englisli artist. 'I’lie elfect 
of his Bojouni iu the East ajijieared in the Water CVilour Society's 
exhibition, 1853, in a picture of (-oiisiderahle size entitled 'TJio 
Hliareem,’ a reprcBcntatioii of a Turkish dignitary heated on a divan, 
with his three wives, while a newly purcliuhed Abys.-,iiiiiin slave is 
being introduced by an Arab female. I’ho work produced a great 
impression. To a coiisidcrablo extent it was a novelty in art, un<l 
though the siibiect appeared to bi. voluptuous in character it was 
treated with tho utmost chasteuess and rclincmunt. As a work uf 
art it was admitted ou all hands to bo almost perfect in execution, 
combining a degroo of minute iini.sh scarcely equalled, with great 
breadth and vigour of elicct ; aud rich and delicate in tone and colour : 
the cupabilitie.4 of water colours liad iu fact sr^arcely ever been so 
fully brought out before, lu 1852 Mr. Lewis exhibitetl an 'Arab 
Scribe —a Scene iu Cairo,* even mure remarkable than the Hhureem 
for cdaborati; finish, hut leh.H striking as a whole; while in his 
pictures exhibited at the Water-Cidour Gallery iu 18.54 — 'Halt in the 
Deserri,’ ‘ Hctlouins anti their Camels — a Scene in the Desert of the 
Ited Sun,' and ' iiomau Peasants at a Shrine,' lie appeared to be 
trying experiments iu colour, without addiug thereby to the effect 
of bis pictures ; and iu neither of his subsequent pictures, ' The 
Well in tho Desert, Egypt* (1855), and 'A Frank iu the Dessert of 
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Mount Sinai* (1856), ban he quite recovered iiis old ricbnesi of colour, 
though the laet work ie a marvel of executive ekill. 

Amut the time that Mr. Lewie began to paiut in wator-eolonra in 
BO much more cold a manner than hie wont, he wan applying himself 
with areat diligence to oil-painting, and he sent to the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1855 a picture under the title 'An Armenian Lady — 
Cairo,* which more than rivalled in minute finish the works of the 
pi*e-Kaphaelite paintorK, while it had none of their quaintness or want 
of atmoHphere. To the exliibition of 1856 he contributed ‘The 
Gieeting in the Desert, Egypt,* and a * Street Scene in Cairo, near 
the Babel Luk.* 

Mr. Lewis's remarkable technical skill has not been attained with- 
out diligent study of the great masters, as well as of nature. Some 
sixty odd of his elaborate copies in water-colours of the great Italian 
and Spanish painters were, with wise liberality, purchased by the 
Scottish Academy for the instruction of the students; and tho 
Academy elected biman honorary member. In 1855 the Society of 
ruinturs in Water-Colours elected Mr. Lewis their President, the 
liighest professional honour n watei^colour painter can receive. 

LKWia, MATTHEW ORKCOllY, a writer of novels, poems, and 
dramatic ficces, was bom at Jjouduii on tho 9th of July 1775. His 
father was deputy seci'otary-at'Wur, and was connected witli many 
families of rank and wealth ; his mother was a dau;{htcr of Sir 
Tiiouiii.s Sewell, master of the rolls. Ijewis studied at Christchurch, 
Cxford, and nflerwards lived for sonic time in Oeriiiauy ; there bo 
became iicqiiaitjicd with Gotho and his followers, and imbibed the 
1113'sterioiiH and tragic spirit of which bis writings are full. Prt^vicius 
to his reHideiico in Germany, when only sixteen years old, be wrote a 
siicccHHfiil comedy, called ' The East Indian.' The novel by which he 
is chh fly known, ‘ The Monk,' was published in 1794, when be was in 
Ills twentieth year. In tho skilful employment of BUfieniutiiral and 
my.' tcrious agencies, and the display of horrors, it is pcrhajts unrivalled 
in the English language. A considerable ])nrtiou of its details arc 
devolod to tho operations of the lustful passions on the character of a 
man violent and unscrupulous in his nature, but under the restraint 
of monastic vows. The young novelist drew tho character broadly 
and oilousively ; and ilie singular lubrieily of a performance, calcu- 
lated h}^ its genius and adaptation to the taste of novel readers to be 
extensively circulated, €*xcited much indiguatioii. It is understood 
that the Society for the Suppression of Vico applied to the uiLormy- 
geiieral to take legal steps against Lovis. These attacks only swelled 
the author's fame. At that time it was rather favourabh* to the 
success of a work of genius that its morality was not ]>erfectly pure, 
and Lovris had the satisfaction of being 11 much courted and slightly 
abhorred man. His character, as represented in his published letters, 
h siiigiihirly at variauco with that which might be derived from tho 
study of his ivorks. Ho appears to have boon good-bearied, simple, 
afleetionate, aiul not addicted to any vice. Ho had a very difficult 
part to iiiaintain in his iuiercoursc with his parents, bis mother having, 
oil necouiit of her levities, long been separated from her hushand. 
Although be could not vindicate her conduct, he gave her his kindest 
sympathies. It is a singular circumstance in his life, that, after having 
lived fur soino time on bad teriiis with his father, the latter dying in 
a tesmpor which precluded tho sou from any hope of siiccesuiou, yet 
left, him, w'ith slight exceptions, his wliule fortune. This evcuit made 
Lewis a rich West India proprietor. He was very kind to bis slaves, 
and his occasional visits to his estates in Jamaica wore welcomed as 
occasions of public n'joicdng both among his own slaves and those in 
the neighbourhood of his estates. His poetical pieces, including 
‘ AloiiKo the Brave,' ‘ Bill .101108,' Ac., are well known ; they are diatiii- 
giiished by the fluency of their verification, and the distiuctuess and 
power with which they narrait; horrible and tragical incidents. There 
is however in all his writings a time of barbarous and exaggerated 
tiistc. In 1812 he introduced to the stage the drama of 'Tiniour the 
'J'artar,' which is sairl to have bad much infim^iice iu creating the taste 
for gorgeous pogcniits, from which the British stage has not yet 
rclicvtid itself. Lewis died at sea, on the 14th of May 1818, when on 
the way homo from a visit to his Jamaica estates. His ‘Residence in 
the West Indies* lias been rc})riiiied in Murray's ‘Home and Colonial 
Library.’ {Life and Corrcsjtondence of Greywy Leii'iSf Svo, 

J.uudon, 1889.) 

LKYllOURN, WILLIAM, a mathematician of the 17tb ceutuiy. 
The date of his birth is unknown, but Dr. Hutton supposes his death 
to have happened about the year 1690. He was originally a i^riuter 
iu London, and published several of the works of Samuel Foster, the 
Gresham professor of astTonomy. Subsequently he became an author 
himself, and appears to have attained to considerable eminence as a 
practical mathematician. Among his published works are — ‘Arith- 
metic,* 1649; ‘The Art of Kumberiug with Napier's Bones,' 16C7 ; 
‘Complete Sun’cyor,' 1653; *Oeomotrical Exercises.’ 1669; ‘Art of 
Dialling,' 1687 ; ‘ Mathematical RecrtRtiun.<«,’ 1694 ; ‘ Panaritlimalogia, 
or Trader’s Guide/ 1693; ‘Cursus Mathematieus/ comiu'isiug Anth* 
luetic, Geometry, Cosmograpliy, Astionumy, Navigation, and Trigo- 
nometr}*, fol., 1690. He also edited the works of Gunter. 

LEYDEN, JOHN, M.D,, was born on tk>‘ 8tb of September 1775. 
at Denholm, a village on the bonks of the Teviot, in the parish of 
Cavers and county of Roxburgh. His parents, who were engaged iu 
ftrmingi gave him as good an education as their means allowed. After 
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making great progress in his studiel^ he was sent to Edinburgh in 1790 
with the view of studying for the Church. He was highly distin- 
guished at college by his diligence and attainments, and made con- 
siderable progress iu the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, and acquired 
also the French, Spanish, Italian and German, as well as the Greek 
and Ijatiii languages. In 1798 he was ordained as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church ; but be never obtained any popularity as a 
preacher, and finding that he was not likely to succeed in that pro- 
fession, he app1it‘d himself to the study of medicine, and was appointed 
in 1 802 as assistant-suigeon iu tho East India Company's service. 

In 1803 he arrived at Madras, and immediately directed his attention 
to the study of the eastern languages. In addition to the Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani languages, he made himself master of 
many of the languages spoken in the Deccan, and obtained an extensive 
knowledge of the Malny and other kindred tongues. During his 
residence in India ho was promoted fn>m the office of surgeon to the 
profosBorship of Hiuduslaui in Fort William College ; and shortly 
afterwards to the nifice of judge of the Twenty-four Pargunnaha of 
Calcutta. In 1809 he was appointed one of the commisBioners of tlie 
Court of Requests in Calcutta ; and in the following year to the still 
more profitable Ritnaticui of Assay-MastHr at the Calcutta Mint. Ho 
ac;coinpanied Lord Mintn in the exjiedition against Java in 1S11, and 
died in that island on tho 28th of August, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age. 

Leyden did not publish much upon the eastern liinguages, but what 
he has written bears evidence to tbo extent of his knowledge. His 
treatise ‘ On the Langmages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese 
Nations/ published iu the tentli volume of the ‘Asiatic Ucscorches/ 
contains au investigation of the origin and descent of the various 
tribes that inhabit the Malay peninsula and islands, and n comparison 
of their lati^^ingcs and customs; and his ol>scrviitiouR ‘ Cn the UoMhe- 
niah Sect,’ published in the eleventh volume of the ‘Asiatic UeHearcheK,' 
gives an account of an heretical si.et among the Afghans, which iL]>pears 
to have arisen sliortly before tbo accession of Akbar. His translation 
of the ‘ Malay Amiala ’ was published aftor hi-< death by hi^ friend Sir 
Stamford UafileH ; dud his mauuscript.s conbiincd many valuable trra- 
tisrs on the ('astern languages, IranslatiouB from Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
I'ersiiin works, and several gramuiarK of different laiiguages, particu- 
larly’ one of the Malay and another of the Prakrit. 

JA^ydeii was an ai’dint admirer of j>o(*try, and published many 
poems at various time.-', which wore collected and published aftfi* 
his death by the Rev. James Morton, under the title of * Political 
Ri'mains of the late ])r. John Ijoydcu/ Loud., 1819. He also con- 
tributed numerous pieces to Scott's ‘Minstrelsy of tlie Scottish 
Border/ he having nccumulati cl in his youth an amazing store of tlic 
ballad literature of his native country, and editc^d the ‘Complaint of 
Scotland/ an ancient political tract in the Scottish hinguagi', as well 
as ' ScottLsh Descriptive Poems/ He was the author of ‘ A Historical 
and I'hiloBopIjical Sketch of the Discoveries and Stittlements of the 
Europeans in Northern and AN'esterii Africa, at the close of the 
cighteiiiith century ; ' of which an enlarged I'dition was published by 
Mr. II. Murray in 1818. 

(Morton, Memoirs of Ih\ Leydens 1*if \ pr(? fixed to the ‘ Poetical 
IhimniiiH of tho hxtn T)r. J. Leyden,* and Essay on the Life of Leyden^ 
iu ‘Soott's Misccllaucous Works.' 

LEYDEN, LUCAS VAN, a very celebrated old 1)iitc1i painter and 
engraver, was bom at Leyden iu 1494. He w'as first instructed in the 
arts by Hugh Jacobze, his father; afterwards by Gomel is Eugel- 
bn^chtsz ; and he distinguished himself even as n boy by his engra- 
vings, and was a famous paintc'r as early as his twelfth year. He 
painted in distemper a picturo of St. Hubert, in 1506, for a citizen 
of Leydt'U of the name of Lokhorat, who was so asLouished and 
gratified at the excellence of the work, that ho paid him twelve gold 
pieces for it, one for each year of his age ; at that time douhtleiis a 
very large? sum for a picture. Some of Lucas's early cngniviiigs aro 
iiighly prize 1 by ])riiit-collcctor8, and accounted among the? greatest 
rarities of their claims ; they owe tlmir value however much more to 
their time and tlie peculiar circumstances of th(?ir origin, thou to any 
iiitriusic merit they’ may have. They arc botti'r as engruviiigrt than 
as works of art. Vasari speaks highly of the prints of Luca d’Olluuda, 
as ho is culled by the Italians, lie excelled in aerial perspective, but 
ho was far surjiasntd by his two contempor;iricR, Albert Diirer and 
Mar(?autonio — iu correctness of drawing by the latter, and in execu- 
tion and iu drawing by the former. Albert Diiror visited Lucas at 
Antwerp iu 1521, and be msikes the following note in his Journal : “ I 
was invited to dinner by master Lucas, who engraves in copper : he 
is a little man, and is a native of Leyden.” This visit was paid during 
a journey which Lucas made through Zealand, Flanders, and Brabant 
fur the sake of becoming iicqnninted with and seeiug the works of 
tlu?ir various painters. The entry above (pioted from tho pocket- 
book of Albert Diiror, fixe^ the date of Ibis journey six years earlier 
than the account of Van Marnier, who says that Lucas made it when 
he was about thirty-three years of age, which, according to his own 
date of Lucas’s birth, 1494, would be in 1527. 

Lucas, who was well to do in worldly matters, fitted up a small 
vessel or sloop expressly for this journey ; and at Middelburg, where 
he entertained the painters of the place with a feast which cost him 
sixty florinsi he persuaded Jon de Mabuse to join him, and they 
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made the ezcuruon together, both olad more like priuces than artiata. 
It was li Bucoeaaion of feusta, and Luoaa repeated the eiitertainmeut of 
>iiddelbui'g at Ghent, at Antwerp, and at Meohliu. lit< however waa 
not leaa energotio in hia pleasured than at hia work, and he indulged 
during thia excursion in a rouud of dissipation which appears to have 
liistingly injured hia constitution : he was never well afterwards. Hia 
own vanity kd him to account for bis illness by the suppodliou that 
some of his rivals wiiom he had entertained had endeavoured to poi^ou 
liiiu, and be added to his malady by indulgence and despondency. He 
allowed his mind to fall into aucb a morbid state that hia physical 
striiugth left him, and ha passed nearly the whole of the last few ^’cars 
of his life in bed, or at least in the aick-rooin, still however working 
at occasional intervals. He died in l[i33, aged only thirty-nine. 

Lucas’s pictures are very scarce ; they an? in the old Elemibh style, 
but are among the best works of that Sf?hool. They are earnest, 
expressive, deeply coloured, and executed with great care ; and are 
b> autiful and highly interesting, uotwillistuiidiug th^ir gothic forms 
and arrangement : in the pcrs^iective of colour they are in advanoo of 
their time. The galleries of Vii;nIu^ Berlin, Dresden, and Munich 
porsesB a few good pictures by Lucas; his own portrait is iii the 
iJerliu Gallery. There is a very small curious picLure by biui in the 
collection of the Duke of Dovousliire, at J^evoiisiiire House; it repre- 
BcLts a man having a tooth drawn, while a woiiiiiu is picking hin 
pocket: there is a print of it, of the same size, by Lucas himself, 
iliited i;'j23. There is a picture also by Lucas at Wilton House, and 
another at the Liverpool Iiistitutioii. A picture of the * Lu'^t Jiid^- 
meut/ oue of liis most i-emui'kaLiie works, is .still in the towii-hous.’ 
at L« yiloii. 'J'hc of * Eulcnspiegcl,* a notorious clown or je^ttu- 
of tliu Dfth century, is the rarest engraving in existence: there are 
j^aid to be nut more than five or six of the original extant, but it has 
often been copied, and the first copy was made in 1011 by !loiidiii!<, 
wilt 11 the price of thu original, even at that early time, was fifty ducats ; 
it is about six and a half iiichos high and rather more thati five 
wiile. Bartscli, who piibiiHlmd a diHliiict catalogue of the prints of 
Lucas van Leyden, describes 17*1 engravings l>y him; in all, includiiii' 
wood'CiitH, his prints amount prubalily to about llUO. 

tVan Maiider, lint Liven dcr Scfitli/irg ; Bartsch, iMUtfof/itr /{uisoint/ 
du toufes leit Ikiunjin fonneut I'CL'avre dc Luabu de Lt:tfdv, iiinl 
/Vm/rt Umrenr, vol. vii. ; Ilubcr, Afauaef dts Amalturs, <t*r. ; Von 
Ijiiumlt, Litfinih'jr. i:a chmr ik^ekichtv. der Knpfcrstcrher-k'tutHt ; Van 
Kyndeii and Vim tier Willigoii, ik^diindeuiti der VatvrlantHdiv Srhddtr- 
I’ll nut, 

LIBA'NIDS, a celebrated teacher of rhetoric, 'was born at Antioch 
in Syria, in 314, (»f an ancient and noble family. After pursuing his 
studies with great diligence in his native city, he re]iaired t<i Athens, 
wliere hi: remained four yours. He taught the arts tif rlictoric and 
declamation at Athens, Couhtantiiiople, anil ^icomedia, in suceessiuu; 
but being obliged to leave iheso places in coiise(|Ueuci? of the opposiiion 
of rival teachers who envied bis suptirior talents, ho returned in 3^1 to 
Autiocli, where lio chielly rosided <iuring the remainder of his life. He 
was conriderud the most eminent rhetorician of his ngo; his school 
was frequented by nuim-rous pujuls, amt he numbered among hia 
disciples John Ghrysostoin and Theodore of MopMiestlu. The Km|)eror 
J ulion was a great admirer of hia works ; he imitated iiiu style in his 
own writings, and after his acces.^ioii to the empire formed an intimate 
friendship with the rhetorician, and bestowed ujmju him the dignity 
of (juirstur. It is related by I'hiuiipius (‘Do V’it. Thilosop. et Soph.,* 
p. ItSd) that one of the emperors (probably Theodosius the Great) 
gave iiim the honorary rank of pnelect of tim pni;turium, but tliat it 
was declined by Libauius us a less illustrious title tbuu that of So 2 ihi.it. 
LibaniuH was alive in the year 31^0, since ho mciitiuus in a letter to 
i*ri&ciiH Ep.’ 3b()) that ho was then seventy-six years of ago. 

Libauius was a pagan, and many of his works are writton in defence 
of the heathen religion ; yet this ditl not prevent his being on gooil 
terms with Bt. Basil. | Basil.] There is a curious speech of his still 
extuut addressed to tlio Kmperor Theodosiin r»‘Bjicciing tin* heutlien 
temples, which has been translated into I'^iiglish by Dr. Laidiicr, in the 
eighth volume of his * GredibiJity of tlic Gospel History.' 

Most of the writings of Libauius have come liowii to us; they are 
cliielly dticlaiiiutious on the leading cv**nta of Greek history, and are 
characterised by Gibbon as the “ vain luid idlo com position.^ of an 
orator who cultivated the science of words; the ju'i* iiicLious of a 
recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his coutemporarii*s, was 
incessantly fixed on the Trojan w'ar and the Athenian common wt;altii." 
His oratorical works and moral treatises were published by Mort?l, 2 
vols. fol., Par., 160(>-27. The best edition of his declamations is by 
Beiske, 4 vols. 3v(», Tieip., 1 7iH. The letters of Libauius, which amount 
to more than 1(100, were published by Wolf, fol., Ainst., 1738. 

*LlBELi\ KAROL, a I'olish philosojihical and political writer, 
bom at Poseij in i xifi, was educated there and at JjcrJiu, where in the 
secouti year of his sliidh s at the imiverMity he obtained a prize for a 
Latin dissertation, ‘ De Paulhcismo.* Afu r rec» iving his degree of 
Doctor of PJiiloBo}*hy, ho went in 1830 to Paris, and at the crhise oi 
the* same year to Warsaw, where he took a |Mirt in tJie national itisiir- 
rectiou; and s^Tved during the ensuing war, first as an artillery nan, 
thin as an olficer of artillery. At its conclusion he gave his attention 
fur some time to farming in Posen, and it was not till 1840 that he 
appeared again in literature. He was part editor of a weekly periodical, 


the ‘ Tygoduik Literacki,* resembling the ‘ Literary Oaietie ;• then of 
a quarterly collection of essays entitled *Kok,’or<Tho Year,’ which 
roceived the contributions of the mo«»t distinguished writers in Prussian 
Polimd. In the year 1846 he was implicated in the democratic con- 
spiracy of Microslawski, and, after more than a year’s iiDprisunineiit, 
^is still awaiting his trial in IWliuwhtn unexpectedly released in 
1848 by the March revolution. Ho was elooted a iiieniber of the 
hlavomo GongroRB which mot at Prague, of the PriiHsian Seeoml 
Chamlw, and of the German Parliament at Kmnkfurt, all throe uf 
which eiideil in failure. He then established a newspnper at I’osen, 
under the title of ‘ Daioniuk ToUki' ( Tho Polish Jouni«n. which was 
Biippressed in couBeiiuonce of the ro-aolion. A collection of hia auialler 
wntinga, ‘ J'lama Pomni.'j.c,' was |iuhlwhcd at Poseii in .ix voluiuoa, 
1849-52. The jiulitical one;! are written in a mod' rate tniie, and not 
remarkable for either wideness of view or elevation of HoiitimeiiL He 
speaks, for iustanoe, of the war cominnnoed by the I'liited Statc.s 
against Mexico as olferiiig u fiivourublo <i|iportunity for Franco to 
depress England. His philosopliical and critiuil \vi>rkH «r»* of a higher 
character, and his name is placed with that of Treiitkowski at the head 
of Polish writers on these subjects. One of liD works, the ‘ D/.iowica 
Urlcauska,* or • Maid of Orleans,' was coiintosod wlnm in pri-«oii at 
Berlin. 

Ll'BKKI, PI l•’/TUl>, Giivalierc, w.iH a eob hrateil p.aintcr of Piidua, 
where he ivas btmi in Hiii.L Ho was the pupil of Pailovaiii'io, and is 
considered by some the best drafismaii of the I'eiietiaii ReJiool of 
painters. He studioii in Rome, at Parma, and in Venice, and bi.s 
works are not <listiuguished L»y the peculiar charaeteristics uf any 
particular school, but are equally coiispicnoiis to a certain degree for 
the qualities uf all. Tlicrc arc hcvcimI great works by him, as the 
*, Slaughter of the Innocents.* at Venice; * Noah biivmg the Ark,' at 
Vicenza; and tlic ‘ Deluge,’ at Bcrganm ; he executed also many works 
in (jermuiiy. He was very foml uf pfiiiitiiig the iimlc, niul particularly 
naked Veiiuscs, which from their character acquired him thu iiaiiio 
of Libertiiiu. LIberi had two manners; at one time he was Imld and 
eareles.^, aud at another mitmle imd laborious. This variety he 
ex}daiiied to be iiitcutioiiul : he said that fur the ox|»ert and intelligent 
lio )>aiiiti'd freely, but for tht: igimraut Im linDhitd highly, lie died in 
J0.'*7- (Z inctli, ihlfa Pittnra Vvnvzmutt ; Laiizi, Stitna Piffurirn, tVe,) 

LlLb/KllJiS was ulecUd to Huecoud Julius I. in tin* sec of Uotiic in 
353. The iSeiui-AriaiiH, oountenaiiccil by the Phuperor Goiistaiiiiiis, 
hati then the osccndHiit; and both the council of Arles (353), and tiiat 
of Milan (355), condemned AthanaHiU'*, bidmp of Alexandria. As 
Liberiiis, togutlior with Home other W(Hterii bishops, refused to suh- 
scribe to this condemnation, he was arre ted by order of tlie uiupcnn*, 
and taken to Milan, when: lie held ti conference with (.-oiiHtaiitiuii. 
The questions and aiiswerH in this ooiifcreuce are still extant iu 
Constant’s * JCpI 4101x0 Uoinaiiorum Puiitilieuin.’ 'J'lie coiifcrence ter- 
luifiatcd iu a sentonce from the emperor deposing Llherius from his 
olfice, and banishing him to Bencu in Macedonia. Tlic emperor caused 
Felix, a deacon at Itouie, to bo cousecratccl bishop. A [i-. titloii was 
jiruseiited to the omperor by the principal bulios of Rome in favour of 
Liberius, but it was not till 358 that Liberius was restored to his see, 
ami not wiihout having first approved in several letters of the depo- 
sition of Athanasius, and subscribed to the confesHion of faith drawn 
up by tlie court party at thu comiuil of tSiriiiiiim. 'I’iic wcuknoss of 
Liberius had a mischievous influence upon uiuiiy of the Italian bishops, 
and the council of JCimiui openly coiiut> uaijced Anaiiisin ; hut it is 
not true, as asserted by some, that Liberius subscriboil the Riiuiui. 
confeHsioii tif faith. Hi) ended hi.s career in orthodoxy, iiml died in 
3GG. He was Hucoonded by Damasus 1. IJbcriiis is saifl to have built 
the Bu 8 ilie 4 i on the EsqiiiUiie Mount, which has been cidb?tl Libcriami, 
from hiB iiunio, and is now known by the iiuiue of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. 

iilGHTEN^BEUG, QEORQE GITUISTGPIIKR, deserves a place iu 
every English biographical work, if only on iiCL'oniit •>!’ hi-: aduilrablo 
|‘Krkluruug d-r Hogurthischen Kupfi rstieh*-,* wherein he limi ciiUrod 
! far more completidy into the sjarii of oiir groat arti-iis wiirks, than 
i any of his Paiglish illustrators ami com in lU tutors, scarcely excepting 

* Charles Lamb, whose * PNsay on llogartJj’ is bcsifles a mere sketch in 
cunipiirisou with the extffiisivc canvass filled up by the (iernian. Had 
he writtim nothing else of a humorous nature, this productioti would 
have established Liclitenhorg's rejiutation for scarchiug kccnne.<*'H of 
wit, comic power, and for both playful and severe satiro. Giifor- 
tuiiately liowever ho did not Lve to complete his work. 

Lichlunherg was born at Ober Ratiistaflt, near Darmstadt, July Ist, 
1742, and was his jiareiits’ eighteenth child, fly his father, who vras 
tins pastor of the i»lace, Iu was early initiated into mathematical and 
I phyi-ical studies, in which li»; aflcrwards gre.itJy di-tingnished himself. 

' Uii ihe doatfi of hia father ho pursued his Htiidics, first, at DariiiHtacIt, 

' Htt« rwards at Giittiiigcn, at which university In* was apj.'iinted to a 
■ i.iofcHsordiipin 177(L Although then only in hia twtmty seventh year, 

‘ ho was well qualitied for th*.* utUce bestowefl on him, such having bo n 
; hi-s aa-'iduity timt there was scarcely any branch of learning or bcieucc 
' with w'hich he was iiijacquaiuteil. Just before his pruiiiotion ho had 
- miulc a vi.-:it to England, where ho hod the honour of being iutroduoed 
; to George HI., and wai noticed by the hading men of science in that 

• day. The favourable reception he had met with induced lilm to pay 
I a i-ocond visit to this country iu 1774, preparatory to which ho liad 
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made himaelf thoroughly master of our language. During this second 
residence among us, which was of some continuance, he was admitted 
into the highest literary circles. He also studied our national character 
with that shrewdness jMsculinr to him, and laid in that stuck of infor* 
mation which he afterwards turned to such excellent account in his 
work on Ilugarlh. 

From tho jieriod of his return to that of hia death he resided con- 
stantly at Gottingen, devoted entirely to the duties of his professorship, 
to his |ien and his studies. Ho latterly became siiiiject to attacks 
of hypochondria, which induced him to lead the life of a recluse, 
without other society than that of an excellent wife and his live 
children. This malady however did not interrupt his studies, to 
wliicli he continued as attached as ever, neither did it prevent his 
carrying on a very extensive epistolary correspondence aluiost to tho 
day of ills death, February 24th, 179U. 

llesidcB the already-mentioned coiiiuicntary on Hogarth (of which 
some specimens appeared several years ago in the ‘ Loiiduu Magazine/ 
and from which there are also some extracts in tloi article entitled 
‘ Lichtciii)crg and Hogarth,' * Foreign Quarterly,* No. 3*2), his other 
works are exceedingly numerouH, and no less varied ; for while sonic 
are entirely scientihe, on suhjeots of astronomy and physics, others 
are iiieces of wit and satire, Ireqiieutly of the most pungent kind, and 
occasionally of the most extravagant and whimsical cast. Among 
thoi^o p]‘oductions of huriioiir tlie titles of one or two may be mentioned 
as conveying Nfitiic idea of their suVijccts, namely, * The Mad-house for 
Opinions and luventrons 'A Sentitnintal Journey to Laputa;’ ‘Con- 
solation for those Unfortunates who arc no Original Geniuses;* ‘A 
Tutriotic Contribution to the Study of German Alcthohyy (Druiik- 
ciuii'ss) and the * RiMllainites* I’etitiou/ 

LICIITWER, MAGNUS GOTTKUEin, born at Wurzen.in Saxony, 
January 30th, 1710, though only uiio of tlie minor poets of Germany, 
may he considered almost the first in tlic rank of its fabulists. W'heu 
only two years old he lost his father, but his mother’s circumstances 
OTiahled her to bestow upon him a good education. At her death, in 
1737, the further charge of his studies devolved upon his guardian, 
the Stiftsrath Zuhii, by whom he was sent to Leipzig, whore he applied 
hiinstdf more particularly to jurisprudence, but also made himself 
master of Frencli and Italian. In 1741 he went to Dresdeu, In the 
hope of there obtaining some office or appinutmont, but after fruitlessly 
waiting two years, quitted it for AVittciiberg, wiicre he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of liaw’S, and delivered lectures in jurisprudence, until 
the hi*eakiDg of a blondvu.HHcl compelled liiin to abstain from the 
exertion of speaking in ]mhlie. Ho now took up his pen and produced 
his ' k'nlilos/ tho first edition of which njipearod anonymously in 1748. 
Tho following year he quitted AViticuberg, and went to Halberstadi, 
where liis niothcFs hruihcr was one of the (lignitiirios of the cathedral. 
'This change [iroved highly advantugeous to liiut, iiciiig the means of 
liis obtaining some iinporiaiit charges. In 17h8 ho piiblislietl a new 
edition of his * Fables/ with his uaiiio prefixed to it, and also his 
didactic poem 'Das Recht der Veriiuuft;’ and in 1702 a ' Truuslution 
of kliuutiiis Felix/ with notes. He died July 7tb, 1783. 'The poem 
above ineiilhmod is by no nieaus equal to many others of the satuc 
class ill the language : it is an exposition of Wolf's ])hilusupiiy, formally 
treated, instead of tho dryness of tlie subject being at all relieved or 
adorned by poetical illustration of the doctrine. His *J*ab)es,* on 
the contrary, are master- pieces ; many of them strikingly original in 
subject, terf^e and pointed in style, and admirable in their mural. 

LlCINllIS FLAVIUS VALKIUUS, Emperor of the East, by birth 
a Dacian peasiint, but becoming the comjianiuu iu arms and friend of 
the Emperor Galcrius, was raised by him, iu November, 3(i7 a.d., on tlio 
death of Sevorus, to the rank of Augustus, with tho couiuiund of the 
Illyrian provinces, although ho had not passed through the suburdiuato 
grade of Cnisar. Licinius, wholly uneducated, remorselessly cruel, 
was without any redeeming qiuMty cxci'pt that of courage. Tho 
events of his career are Miiliciontly noticed under Gonstantimus, 
Diocleti ANUS, and Maximinus. By the death of Maxhninuai whom 
he totally defeated iu 313, Licinius became undisputed euijieror of the 
East, Ooiistautiuo in like manner reigning over the West. War broke 
out between the two emperors in 310, but otter sustaining a scries of 
reverses Licinius obtained peace by the cession of tliu whole of Greece 
and Macedonia, and the lower valley of the Danulic. The peace lasted 
till 323, when a fresh war ensued, but was soon hi-ought to a close by 
the deceive victory of Uhalcedou (September 323). Licinius was at 
first merely buuished to Thcssulonica, but was soon after (324 ) put to 
death by command of Constautiue. [Const aktini.'s.| 

LICTNIUS STOLO. Cuius Lacinius Calvus Stulo, of a distin- 
guished plcbelnn family at Rome, was made tribune of the people, 
together with his friend L. Soxtius Latemnus, in tho year n.c'. 37ii. 
These tribunes brought forward three ' j*ogations,' that is to say, bills 
or projects of law, for the comitia or assembly of the tribes to decide 
upon : — 1. That in future no more military tribunes should be 
appointed, but two annual consuls as formerly, luid that one of the 
two should always be a plebeian. The occasional appointment of 
military tribunes, part of whom might be chosen from among tho 
plebeians, was a device of the senate to prevent tho plebeians from 
obtaining aocess to the consulship. 2. To deduct from the capital of 
all existing debts from one citizen to another tho sums which had 
b'.eu paid by tl.c debtor ns interest, and the remaining iiriiiei])til to be 


discharged iu three years by three equal payments. This seems 
according to our modern notions of money transactions, a very sum! 
mary and not very honest way of settling standing engagements; but 
if wo cai-ry ourselves back to that remote period of Homan socioty 
and take into consideration the enormous rate of interest demanded 
the necessities of the poorer citizens, wlio were called from their homes 
and fields to fight Ihc battU's of their country, and had no means of 
supporting thr-ir families in the moan time except the ruinous one of 
borrowing money from the wealthy, who wore mostly patricians, and 
also the fearful power which tho low gave to the eraditor over the 
body of his debtor, and the atrocious manner in which that power 
was used, or rather ahused, in many instances, such as thoie reported 
by Livy (ii. 23; vi- 14 ; viii. 28), we shall judge with more lenity of 
the proposition of Licinius. The third rogation has been ii subject (jf 
much ]jer]>lexity to modern inquirers. Its object, as briefly expre^isecl 
by Livy, was that '‘no one should powcw (possideret) more than fiJo 
hundred jugcra (aihout 333 acres) of land,” and until lately it has huon 
literally understood by most readers of Roman history ns fixing a 
maximum to private prai)orty. But Beaufort, and more lately Jlcync, 
Niebuhr, and Savigny, have shown that the limitation referred to tlio 
holding of land helonging to the oyrr publicun, or public domain of 
thestfite; and when wo reilcct upon the insigiiifieaiit extent of the 
original territory of Rome, and that it bccaino gradually oiilargod by 
the plunder or appropriation of a part of tlie land of the neighbouring 
tiatiouB, it appears evident that most of tlie large estates possessed by 
tin* patricians must have been porlions of this conquered land, whirth 
was eoiisideri'd as public property, but which iudivi.inala of the 
iuilueniial class in the state occupied, cultivated, and held as tenants 
at will, they and their descendants paying to the. stjite ii tmitli of all 
grain, a fifth on the produce of plantations and vinevards, and a 
ctirtaiii tax per heail of cattle grazing on tho puidic pasture. This 
was the kind of posscuaioH which the Liciuian rogation ]>ur])o.siM] Id 
iiiiiit and regulate. Licinius proposed that all those who had inure, 
than fiOO jugcra should be made t(» give up the surplus, whiclj was lo 
be distributed among thosts wlio had no property, and that in future 
every c itizen was to bo entitled to n sliarci of m*.wly coinjuured laud, 
with the same restriction and subject to the same duties. 'This might 
bo considered as a bill for tho better distribution of plunder aniniig 
those engaged iu a plundering expedition, fur tho land thus acijuii-rji 
and distributed ouiiiiot he euinparod to real property as hfM through- 
out Europe in our days; and this reflection may perhaps siTve to 
moderate somow’hat the w^arinth of onr synipathy in reading of the 
coiuplaiuts of the Roman plebeians couctUTiing the unequal distribution 
of laud which had been taken by violcnico from a third party, the 
other nations of Italy, who were the real suflerens. 

The patricians, who had hu«l till then the largiwt share? of the c-uinmon 
plunder, <q»posed the utmost rcsistunci? to the pas.-^ing of tliese three 
laws. They gained over to their side tho otiior tribune's, who put 
their veto on the bills. But at tho end of that year Jiiciiiius and 
t^extiuH 2*ut their own veto on the election of the now military 
tribunes, and being themselves re-elected by the tribes every year, 
they rt?newtul for five years the same oppusiuou to the election of tho 
curuJo niiigiHtratt?s, so that the republic fell into a kin«l of anarchy. 
In the fifth year, 3<(), tho LuLabiLauts of Vrlitrro, a Roman colony, 
revulte<i, made incursions into tho Ruiiiau tciTitory, and be>it»ge(l 
Tiiscuiuni, tho ally of Rome. Licinius and Sextius now waived their 
opposition, the comitia were hehl. and six military tribunes were 
elected, and, as the vrar continued, six more were appointed iu tho 
following year, Licinius and Sex tins m(?atitiiiie continuing to bo 
re elected every year ns tribunes of the ptjople. Having gained over 
to their bide three more of their colit?aguc‘B, they again brought 
forward their bills, asking the senators how thi?y could jirctend to 
retain more than fiOO jugera of land, while a plebeian was only allowed 
two jugera, hardly enough to build him?olf a cabin upou, and to 
supply him with a iui rial place when ho died.” 'J’hese expressions of 
Livy s text contirin Niehulirs opinion that the whole (juestiou was 
about the nger jnihlieiis, or coui|uered land, of which tho plebeians 
who had served in the army received simtll allotments of two or more, 
but never more than seven jugera (between four and five acres) each. 
Licinius tlu-n went on to ask tlie jiatricians, who still opposed his 
other bill coiiceniing tlie debtors, “ wliether they delighted iu having 
their houses full of plebeians in fetters, so that wherever a patrician 
dwelt there must be a private dungeon also?” Aud then turning to 
the jdeheiaii'^, lie told them that the surest remedy for such evils was 
contained iu hi.s third bdl, namely, that they should always have one 
of the two consuls chosen from their own body. However, all ju-o- 
ccodiugs coucLruiug these laws wore again suspended for that your, 
tho five tribunes of the pcoide who wei-o still iu tho interest of tho 
senate urging that it was proper to wait for tho return of the array, 
whicli was htill iu the field against Volitraj. Six new military tribunes 
uere elected for the following year, r..*.*. 308. At the aaiiie time 
Licinius and fSextiiis, being re-electcd triluiiics of the people for the 
eighth time, resolved to bring their bills before the tribes, without 
any rt?gard to the iutercc'SKioii or veto of their colleagues. 

The senate, seeing the final struggle approaching, had recourse to a 
lust expedient : they appointed Camillus to the dictatorship. While 
Licinius and Sextius, having convened the tribes, sure of the people's 
favour and regardless of tho veto of their colleagues, were proceeding 
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to take the sulTrageB, and the first tribes had already voted for the 
bills, the dictator, attended by a great body of the patricians, repaired 
to the place of assembly, and deedared that he was come to support 
the rights of one part of the tribunes to put their veto on the pro- 
ceedings of ^o others ; and as Licinius and Sextius paid no attention 
to him, Camillus ordered the lictors to disperse the assembly, tlireateii- 
ing, in case of noucompliance, to summon the people to the Campus 
Martins, to enlist and march into the field. This put a stop to the 

■oting. Licinius and Sextius then preferred a bill that M. Furius 
Camillus should be fined 500,000 Asses, to bo sued for as soon as ho 
laid down his ofiice, for interrupting the tribes in their right of legis- 
lating. Camillus now bent before the storm and abdicated his oilice. 
It appears that Licinius and Sextius, having OHseinhled the tribos 
anew, might havo passed the two bills conooniiiig the land iuid the 
debtors, but that the people demurred to the law concerning the 
consulship, in which most of them felt littlo intorest. The two 
tribunes however refused to separate the three bills, tolling the people 
that they must either have all or none ; and they uddtMl, tlmt unless 
they agreed to pass the three bills, they, the two tribunes, were deter- 
mined to servo iliciii no longer in their ofiico after that 3 'oar. They 
consented however to be re-elected, and soon after obtained the passing 
of iiiiothor bill, by which the custody of the Sibylline books, insteiui 
uf being entrusted to two patricians as heretofore, should be entrusted 
to decoin viri, half of w'hom were to be always ]»loheiiins. They then 
.siifu red six ))ntricianB to be elected military tribunes for the following 
year, In that year, tlie Gauls liaving again advaiictal towards 

Ihniie, C-aniilluB, now nearly eighty years of age, was appointed dictator 
for the fifth tiirio, and inurcbiug out of Rome completely tlefnated the 
barhnriuus. On his I'cUirti he obtained a triumph, witii the consent 
<»]' Ifoth senate and plehs. Livy (b. vi. 41) here becomes extremely 
Licoiiie, merely saying that the external war being concluded, the 
internal contest raged more viuleutl}’ than ever, and that afhsr a 
detiperate struggle tho dictator and souate were defeated, and the 
three rogations or bills of the tribunes were allowed to p<ass. Flutarch, 
in the life? of Cuniillu.s, gives some further particulars of si great 
tumult in the Forum, w'ht‘n Camillus w'as nearly pulled down from 
his scat ; being protected by the ]jiitrieiaiis he withdrew to the seiiaie- 
liousc; hilt before entering it, turned towariis the capitol and besought 
the gods to put an cud to these coxiimotions, vowing to build a temple 
to Coui:ord if douiestic peace could bo rostoreil ; and it appears that 
it was ho who persusKleil the seiinte to eomjdy witli the w'ishes of the 
]ih hs. 'J'hus tlie three Lituuiati rogations pasrcd into law after a 
Ktrugglo of ten years, W'hicli is reiiiarkalile fur tho orderly and legal 
manner iu which it was carrieil on, and for the temper and judgment 
Eh own by the two jiopular tribunes. 

Sextius I iatiwaiiiiH, the colleuguo of Liciuius, tliu first plebeian 
consul, was clioscxi for tho next year, Ii(J5 together with a patrician, 
L, .i'EmiliuB Mamercinus. Tlie senate however refused to coniiriu the 
election of Sextius, and the plebi.ians were prepariug for a new 
sccessiiiu and other fearful tlireatenings of a civil war, wlicu Camillus 
again interposed, and an arrangement was made that while the patri- 
cians conceded the coiihulship to tho plebeians, the latter should leave 
to the patricians tho prajturshij*, or ollice of Biii>reuie judge in the city 
of liouie, which was then for tho first time separated from tho consul- 
ship. Thus was poacc restored. 

Licinius, the great mover of this change in the Roniuii constitution, 
was raised to the consulship li.o. Ii(53, and again iu the year ii.c. 
hut nothing remarkablo is recorded of him while in that ofiice. Iti 
the year n.o. lififi, under tho consulshi]* of C. Marcius Itutiliis and C. 
Manlius Impcriosus, we find Licinins charged and convicteil before tho 
pruitor of abroach of his own agrarian law, and fined 10,000 Asses. It 
seems that ho possessed 1000 jugera, one-half of which he held in the 
name of his son, whom ho had eiuancipatcd for tho purpoau. After 
this we hear no more of C. Licinius Stolo. 

(Livy, vi. and vii. ; Niebuhr, Uuviiache UcitcJiiddCt vol. iii. ; Val. 
Maximus, viii. 0; andSavigny’s remark, Jh ' Jivcht dts Jicsitzrs^ p. ITf*, 
on his blunder about the story of l.iciuius violating his own law',) 

*LlEllia, JUSTUS BARON VO a distinguished living chemist. 
One of the most prominent features in tho history of tlie science of 
tho 19th century has been tho rapid progress of organic chemistry. 
Although tho initiative of tliis remarkable period cannot bo given to 
any one chemist more than another, the name of Liebig must ever be 
most intimately associated with this brilliant passage in the history 
of luodem science. Very early iu the progress of his investigations 
his attention was directed to those compomids which throw light ou 
the mysterious processes which give life to plants and animals. His 
subsequent position at the bead of a national laboratory, with com- 
petent assistants to repeat the experiments of others, and make those 
suggested by himself, gave him an opportunity of generalising that 
few other chemists possessed, and which resulted iu those works on 
vegetable and animal chemistry which astonished the world by giving 
an explanation of processes which^ had hitherto been deemed beyond 
tho reach of science. 

Justus Liebig ivas bom at Dannstadt ou the 8 th of May IbOo. He 
received hSa early education in tho gymnasium of his native town. 
His love of natural science induced Lis father to place him in au 
apothecary’s establishment, where he got tho first insight into that 
Bcience of which he has become so distinguished an omameut. Here 
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he rcmuincd ten mouths, and was afterwards transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn in He subsequently studied at Erlangen, and 

wok his degi'ee of Doctor of Medicine. In 1822 ha obtained a stipend 
mm the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, which onaljlad him to visit 
Pwa, where he remained for two years. Here he studied with Mit- 
scherlich, the distinguished profosNor of chemistry at Berlin. Daring 
ms residence in Paris he devoted himself to the soieuce of chemistry. 
His attention at this time was es|)eaially directed to the composition 
wd nature of those dangerous compounds known by the name of 
Futoiiiates. Theso bodies are composed of an aoid cousistiug of 
carbon, iiitrogon, hydi*ogeu, and oxygon, ctimbined with a base. The 
salts thus formed arc st> easily decoin posed that a slight toueh causes 
their decomposition ; a violml explosion follows^ and a new scries of 
eonipoijiiils arc iormed. It was lh<^ nature of these compounds that 
Liebig iiivcHtigatcd— thus indicating tliu bout of his genius towanls 
the inveKtigatioij of the cheniisiry of thuso four elenioiits, which, ou 
account of their uuivorsal prusouoe iu plants and auimalH, havo been 
called * organic.’ In his subsequent writings he often alliidcH to the 
fulminates as instances of nustablo clioinical couibiimiiou, illustrating 
the nature of some of the changes which the oiganio vlemoiitM undergo 
iu the coiiipuuiids wliich furiii the tissues of plants and iiuiinalM. 
Although the existence uf these com]ioundH had been discuvered hy 
our countryman Howard iu 1800 , yet their true chemical consticutiou 
was not explained till the ^’outhful Idebig read his paper ou them 
before the Institute of France in tho 3 ’ear 1824. Tho subject of the 
ftilmiuatos has since frequently occupied iiis atteiitiuzi. 

The reailLug his paper at thu Institute of Franco brought Liebig in 
contact with Baron iliiuiboldt, who was at that time residing in Paris. 
At the moment ho was unknown to Liebig, and on hearing liis paper 
rend he invited him to his lioiise. Liebig utifurtiiiiately forgot to oak 
his name and aildress, and not till a subsequeiii uooasioii did he learn 
the ziamo of his gn^ai friend, who from that time iuierostecl himself 
warmly' in his success, llumbolilt introduced him to Gay-laiHsac and 
tlie circ'le of French choniists, and iiftorwurils used his iiilliieiice to 
t»htuiii ftjr him tho {tost of extraordinary professur of cheiiiistry at 
(licHseii. At the early ago of tweiity-uiie Liebig oiiterod upon his new 
duties at Giessen, lii 1iS2(i he was uppoiiiiod oidiiiiiry prufesMor iu thu 
uiiiversit}'. it wim now that ho coinmonced the establiHhiiioiit of a 
laboratory for tho teaching of practical ehemirttry. ’I'liis was tho first 
iustitutiou of the kind that was cstahlishcd in Germany, and soon, 
under tho influonce of tlio ardour and genius of its ^muthful super' 
iiit\^iidcut, sucsceeded in attracting the iitteniioii of the clieiiiists of 
Europe. It was in ibis luhoriitory that uot only Liebig biuiHelf 
worked, but his assistants, Hofmann, Will, and Frcsoiiius, who, by 
their researches, have obtained a name only second to their inaHtor. 
Tho system uf instruction pursued here 1i:ih siiico Ixfcome tho model 
of a large number of similar iiiHiitiit.ions all over Europe. The Roy id 
Gollege of Chemistry in Loudon, which is now attached to tlieGoverii- 
ineiit School of Mines, reMilleil L'oui the succe.ss of thu Giessen labora- 
tory, and Dr. lIofEUaun, Liohigs able assistant, was placed at the head 
of it. Tho laboratory of Giessen was tho resurt of siiideiitM from all 
parts of tl.« world, and many (»f our British chemists, as Jjyoii Play- 
fair, •lolinstoii, Gregoty, and others, wore stiidunts there. 

in 18u2 Liebig, in coujuiiutioii with Jii.s colioaguo Wohler, com- 
menced editing the 'Auuuloii dor I’harmacie/ ’J’his work, which has 
been regularly brought out from the time uf its first appcamuce till 
tho present, com prison pa]»ers on all subjects cuimoctod with phurinncy, 
and it contains a largo number of papers hy Liohig himself. Latterly*, 
JJobig has only taken a stcondary piirt in editing this work, and 
J'rofesHor J*iiflbndorf iias been ussociated with ProfesHor Wohler unci 
himself. 

Ill the autumn of 181^8 Lioldg visited England, and was i»res(jut at 
the meeting of the British Association for the Advanceiuent ol Science, 
which w'as that 3 'car held for the first time at Livorj»ool. At thin 
ineetlug ho read a ])a}>er on the composition and chemical relations of 
Utliic aaiid* Iii this paper lie atiiiuunced Wohler's great di=jcf*vcry of 
the composition of urea, and the nicthud of making it artificially. A\ ith 
the exception of oxalic and liydrotyanio acids, which are much situ pier 
KuhslanccH, this was tho first time that tho chemist had Hucc€;odud iu 
forming out of the living body aii organic: compound. Liebig’s fiaper 
on lilhic acid showed how highly he estimated Wohlers discovery, 
aud which led him to anticipate tho time when other organic sub- 
stauces would ho formed, and the chemistry of lil’o bo cvciitutdly 
solved. On tho associated men of sriuuco at this meeting Leihig's 
presence made a deop impressiou, and it was with tho sanction uf tho 
whole mooting that ho was n-quested to draw up two reports, 0110 
‘On Isomeric Bodies/ the other H)n Organic Chemistry.* To tlioso 
reports tho young cLcmiHl«s of this country looked forward with 
anxiety. It is true that organic chemintry had at least one laborioua 
representative in this country iu Prout, but nothing had been done 
even iu our medical schools to form u school of organic cheiuistiy. 
It was knowu that Liebig hud worked laboriously at ulmotit every 
department of organic chemistry, but a knowledge of the progress of 
this science on tho Contiucut was coidiucd to only a few. Tho next 
meeting of the British Association was held at Birmingham, but no 
report appeared from Liebig. It was hctwncu this meeting and that 
of Glasgow, which was held iii 1840, that Liebig brought out the work 
entitled, ‘ Chomistiy in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology. 
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It was translated into Knglish from the manuscript of the author by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, and dedicatud to the Britiah AKBociation fur the 
Advancement of Science. It is dillicult to aay how muoli of thi4 work 
was really original matter. 1'he whole was however worked out with 
the hand of a master. His own original invcRtigalions on a great 
variety of subjecte, with thoBe of Mulder on the nature and relaihms 
of the iiitrugcnuuB products of plontB, were arranged in the form of a 
theory of vegetable life, which, however it might have been n|»f>ro- 
heuded by aome in parts, now appeared for the ilrHt time as a couHisteiit 
whole, in his dedioation the author says that in thia work he hiia 
" endeavoured to devolopo in a manner correspondent to the present 
state of science, the fundanicntal principles of chemistry in peucral, 
and the laws of organic chemistry in particular, in their application 
to agriculture and physiology ; to the causes of fermentalion, c1i;c:iy, 
and putrefaction ; to vinous and acetous fermentation, and to nitrifica- 
tion. The GODVoraion of woody fibre into wood and mineral coal, the 
natuio of poisons, contagions, and tninsnis, and tlie causes of their 
action on the living organism, have been elucidated in their chemical 
relations.” Perhaps one of the mf»at original purtioiis of the book is 
that devoted to the coiiHideration of tin? action of poisons oil the 
system, in which he endeavours to shciw that poisoiiH act injuriously 
oil the systiun, — first, by ciitising definite chemical compounds witli the 
substances forming the fle.sh of the body poisoned, and thus rendering 
life irnpoFsiblc, .as in tlie case of ars 'iiic and corrosive siibiimate ; — and 
bOGOiidly, by inducing elieiiiical chiingcH by contact, as is seen in many 
cases of iijurgiiiiic >>odics, in formentaiion, putrefuctioii, and eretiio- 
cuusis or decay in organic bodies. In this way he explains the origin 
of tlie various forms of coiitagioiis disease by the introduction into the 
system of a substance capable of communicating to tlie soIuIh and 
fluids of the body the same stati? of change in which it is in itself. 
This subject was brought l»y Dr. Lyon J*layfair before the Glasgow 
meeting of the Britisli Association in ]8i0. 

It was not to exfiectod that a work like this should at once be 
adopted without opposition, or a thorough canvas of the couclusions 
at which the author had arrived. Fj'om llie very extent and nature 
of tlie subject, the author was obliged to accejit and adopt the con- 
cliisioiiH of physifilogists who had not been so acciirntc in their iiives- 
tigalions ns himself. Tn siibsetpietil editions of this work he has 
however availed himself of all the inforinntion brought to hear on his 
.subject by his critics, and has shown most conclusively that the only 
]iroBpect for the advancement of agriculture as an art is through a 
thorough study of the jdiysiology of plants. Tin? eflects of this work 
soon became apparent, more enpeciiilly in this country, in tiie regard that 
was paid to chc?Tnical ]>rincip]eH in the apfdication of rnnnures. Tliat 
many errors were coiiitnittid, that l.icbig himself turned out to be 
wixiug ill some of his coiic1iiKi<Jiis, was only what could bo expected. 
The ii])pliGuiion of chemistry to agriculture has however steadily 
advanced, numerous treatises devoted to this subject have npf)c?arcd, 
and (certain great advantages have been obtained. As uu instance of 
the latter, tlio extensive application of phos])hnte of lime in the form 
of bones, coprolites, and other com];>oiiiids, when treated by siiljdiurio 
acid, may bo quoted. 

One of the must recent of Liebi.;’H contributions to agricultural 
chemistry is Ids work entitled ' rritjcijdtis of Agricultural (Jhcmislry, 
with Special lCefiTe]iGc?s to the late Uesearches made in England.' 
This work was translated by J^rofessor Gregory of Edinburgh, and 
]»ublished in Lomlon in 1S55. It was written in answer to the cron- 
clusions arrived at from a long course of experiments by Mr. J. B. 
Lawes of Berkhampstead. These conclu.sious were in direct contra- 
diction to the principles previously laid down by the author, and he 
states, ‘‘111 fact all the experiments of Mr. Lawes ]irovo exactly the 
reverse of that which, in Ids opinion, they ought to demonstrate.” 
Of this work the translator says, « It is, so far as I can judge, by far 
the best of the author's writings ou the im})ortaut subject to which it 
refers.” This work contains, in the shape of fifty propositions, a 
Bumuiary of the true relation bi?twc(?n chemistry and agriculture, and 
may bo regarded as the most matured of the author's works on this 
important department of chemical inquiiy. This controversy appears 
to have bct^ii couductL'd on both sides with the most perfect temper 
and good feeling. 

Such works alone as the above might w*c]l have made a lasting and 
enviable reputation; but from 1840 to lS5r> Liebig was engaged 
in the production of many other works. In 1837 ho commenced with 
Wohler a * Dictionary of Chemistry,' which was published in parts. 
In 1839 Geiger's 'Handbook of Tharmaccutioal Chemistry ' was puo- 
lished, in which the part devoted to <.>rgaidc Chemistry was written 
by Liebig : this part afterwards appeared as a B(?parate work. In 1811 
he edited the organic part of the late Dr. Tumor's ' Elements of 
Chrinistry.' 

The. volume on Agricultural Chomiiitry was regarded by the 
author as only an instalment of what ho owed the Biitish Association 
in auBWur to their request for a report on the progress of Organic 
Chemistry. At the meeting held at Manchester in June 1842, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair read an abstract of Professor i^iebig's report on 'Organic 
Chemistry applied to Physiology and Pathology.’ This able production 
was published in the ' Transaction a ’ of the association. The entire 
report appeped in 1842i under the title of 'Animal Chemistry, or 
Chemibtry in its applicaikm to Physiology and Pathology,' 8vo, 
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London. Tiiis work was translated from the author's manuscript by 
i'rofesflor Gregory of Edinburgh ; a third and greatly improved edition 
was published in 184G. This work carried his ohemioal researches 
from the vegetable to the animal kingdom. What had been done for 
the plant, vogutable physiology, and the agriculturist in the first work, 
was now attempted to bo done for the animal, animal physiology, and’ 
tbo medical firactitioiier. In this w*ork he pursued the same plan as 
ill the first : he set aside the hypothesis of a vital principle as a cause 
in living phenomena, and examined them from a physical and chemio&l 
point of view. A strict compari-^on is instituted between that which 
is taken into the body in the form of air and food with that which 
passi B out of the iiody, and all possible knowledge of the laws of 
organic chemistry is brought to bear upon the intermediate phono 
nieiia of life. Iti this way he threw a flood of light on processes that 
had hitherto been w'rapped in obscurity. The phenomenon of animal 
heat was seen to be more clearly the result of tlie oxidation of carbon. 
Certain kinds of food, ns starch, sugar, and oil, were pointed out as 
the BourGe.s of tiic carbon, whilst Mulder's group of proteinaceous 
coinfioiindR wore ns clearly traced to their destiny in the production 
of the living tissues. Tim source of fat in the animal body, in spite 
of the opposition of the French school, was traced to the oxidation of 
the hydrogen in the starch and sugar of the food. The nature of thu 
excretions, especially of the urine, bile, and ficccs, were carcftilly 
examined, and manifold now analyses and results were given. Tiic 
iniprespioii this work has made ou the science of physiology and tbu 
]iractice of inodicino is not less thau that of the last on botany and 
agriculture. It at once cdled into activity an am omit of chemical 
investigation that has already led to tlie most importiiiit results, and 
given a new aspect to all physhdogiciil inquiry in the animal kiiigdoin. 
Whilst the microHcope ou tlic one luind has gone on developing new 
structures, the ehemist has demonstrated that these structures cxhiliit. 
life but in oliediencc to chemical laws. Numerous trealiscs liavc b(?cii 
written on the chemistry of animal life, and all bear more or less the 
inq^resB of the genius of liiidiig. 

If the first work excited controversy, it could hardly fiiil to be pro- 
duced by the S'^cemd. Mulder acciiscd Lic?big of appropriating his 
discoveries 'without acknowledgment, especially liis great disv'overy 
of protein. 'J'o this question Liubig, who, in the iiu?autimG had hdiiic 
doubts with regard to the real nature of this substance, replied “ Will 
Mulder pay wdiat is ]»rott*in Wli^iher this substaiure exists or not, 
the <liscovc?ry umloubtcclly due to Mulder of the identity in aninml.s 
and plants oi’the substaucus know n as libriiie, albumen, and casciiie, and 
that the animal is dependent on the vegetahb? kingdom for iU supply 
of them, in one form or the other. The importance of this discovery 
can hardly be overrated, whctlicr prot(*iii lic*.s at ilie foundation of tboHc 
iiitro/eiious niatt«'r.>i or not. Many of Lieldg’s physiological vic?w.H 
havt? met wdth very decided opposition, and many of his ofiinious have 
been shown to be iiicorrcct. But Ids great glory will always l»e th*? 
method lie jmrsned. By this niethod he has put the phy'.'-iologist in 
the right ditoction to attain the great aim and eiuls of Id.s scieuce. 
The.st* views are of the highest inter(?st foi' tiisLiikitid, as they involve 
no le.'R (jiicHlions than the very existence of man, and the best po.-^siblo 
means of enjoying that existence. 

However com]dctc the first outlines of his tlicoric?s iniglit appear to 
he, Liebig never eeaso l working ut curiv cling and perfecting them. 
Between the period of the publication of the editions of his works on 
Agrieiiltural and Animal Oh^-mistr}^, his 'Aunalon* and tlie couti 
ncntiil journals term wdth his papers on various points which had been 
c.anviiasi'd in hU books ; and in all directions, in his own laboratory 
autl in other placn.s, we find men working under hD advice atnl direc- 
tion. It W'as thus that, from the time the subject of food occupied bis 
attention at all, he prosecuted new I'escarches on the nature of the 
food, and of those cliiinges in the aniiiial body by which it becomes 
the Hourec of life, and ultimately the material rejected from the 
system. In 18-J9 another W'ork was prcipared for the English pre.ss, 
and ti’anshited by l>r. Gregory. This w.is iMititled ' Ueararehe.^ on the 
('heniistry of Food.* lu this work ho gave an account of hi.s experi* 
ments on the changes which the tissi]c?H of the body undergo, and 
which result in the conversion of fibriue and albumen into gelatine, 
and evciitiially urea. In these experiments ho operated on large 
quantities of auimal flesh, and succeeded in donionstratiug tlie uni- 
versal preseni;e of kreatine, a compound first described by Chevroul, 
also of kreatiiiiuc, lactic acid, phosphoric acid, and inosiuic acid, in 
the flesh of animals, in this work he also drew attention to the exist- 
ence of phosphate of soda in thi^ blood, and its power of 'absorbing 
carbonic acid, as having an interesting relation with the function of 
respiration. Uo has aUo shown in this work that the proper cooking 
of food can only be carried on ujion fixed chemical laws, and that 
much iinjirovement in the economical and sanitary relations of this 
art may be expected from a larger knowledge of the changes undergone 
by food in its preparation. 

lu all his labours Liebig has ever striven to avoid being one-sided. 
No one seems to have felt from time to time more acutely than himself 
the fact that, after all, the organic body is not an apparatus of glass 
tubes and porcelain dishes. He ever tried to penetrate into the nature 
of those properties and laws which, acting upon the textures of the 
human boily, seemed to interfere with an anticipated neoessaiy 
chemical result. It is in this spirit that we find him prosecuting 
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researclies upou the physical propertie» of the tisBueR, and inquiring : 
into tlic nature of those laws of the difliisioii of matter which bad 
been known niftier the name of cudosmuae and exusuiuse. The results 
of his lesearches and inquiries on this auViject were again coiiiinuiii- 
cated to the English public tbruuuh Trofeasor Gregory, who trun»- 
luted the work on * The Motions of the Juices in the Auimsil Body/ 
which was published in 1848. 

In Giessi n Liebig was surrounded by iudiistrious colleagues, who 
appreciated the value of his researches, and were ready in any luauiirr 
to act under his direction for the advancement of the sciences thr>y 
had at heart. It was in 184S that Liebig proposed to his colleagues 
to draw up an annual rej>ort on the progress of uhemistry. PriJessor 
Kopp was associated with Liebig in editing the work, whilst ProfesHoi*« 
JJulf, J )i» ll’cnbach, Ettliug, Knapp, Will, and Laminur wore named os 
routributors. This work has a]>pc:ireu anuuiilly, and is a rich 
depobitory of chemical information, it was lioptd that an English 
traiiKlatioii would be sullicieuily appreciated to have a renniiicrative 
Sfilc, and the first four volumes were translated into JCtiglish by i>r. 
Hofmann, M. Wurrou Bo la Kue, and Br. Ileiic^e Jones, but it docs 
not appear to Lave been continued for inora than four years. One 
of the last works of Professor Liebig to whii h we think it ncccssiiry 
to allude, is his * Familiar Letters on <..'lieiiiistr 3 '.‘ Tlds volunn* 
ctiuhirtts of letters on various subjects connoeted with cheniistry. wliicli 
are iiiteuded to show the importance of the study of cheuibtiy a*: a 
gi-iicruJ branch of oduGiitioii. Souie of tliein were first publinhed in 
(.ierinany, and others apfieaml at intervals as a first and seconcl hcries 
translated into Engli^sh and edited by Dr. tiurdiier. Tluw have giuu* 
lliroiigli several €'ditioiiS, the last of which in one volniiu* with cou- 
hiiierable addilioiis was published in Thi.s is gracrfnliy diali- 

cated to Sir James (‘lurk, Bart., who lias taken so inuiM'i interi'st in 
the foundation and development of the Boys l Cullege t>f t hemistry. 
This work is cliariningly writb ii, and indicates one of the sources of 
l.ifhig's iuUuciicc on the public niiml. I’ew meu writi* more iJearly 
or exhibit a more genuine i jilLu.'-iasiii in the itii])ort:iiice and value of 
his science than JViifessor Lii big. ^'lleHe h tti rs have carried 
chemistry and its results into localities whtnv it would he irnpos-ibli* 
it should be found if treated iu a diy and technical inaiincr. Tlio 
Bubjects on which he wribH arc Uio.se wdUi which all an* mo.st faiiiiii.ir, 
ami ho clearly (lenioustrates that there is no one so humble iu lile, 
none so exalted in sUition, none so oe.ciipitsi, that a knowledge <if 
the ]>rinei]des of cl'.ciuiwtiy may not he of the greatest po.'^.sible 
advantage. 

Such a man as Lieb:.^ was likely to receive Imimur. The Grand 
Biikti of lIcHse iiinde him an hereditary i'<aroii iu i^ lTi. lie was math; 
a fellow of the Buyal S<»c;iety of Loinloii in L''4U. lie has been 
invited to fill chairs of chciiiiHtr.Y in Fnglaiid, and also mi the continent 
of J'ltiropc, especially that of Ibudclbcrg. All these he refuseil. In 
IJ'hi however he was induced to accept tii« Professorship of (Ihemistry 
at Munich, with the position of Ihcsideiit of the (’lieiuical Jiatsira- 
tory. ile has been elected foreign fellow of mobt <jf the scientific 
HfH'ieties of Europe and America that recoguiso cheiiiis' ry. In 
a MdiHcripliou was rai.-^ed in Miiropo for the ]iurpoHe «if piesentiiig 
him with some mark of the high esteem in wliie.li his lahtnir.s were 
held, 'riiis Mibscriptioii realbed a sum above Idub/. A fiurt oi it 
Was siif^iit in j*iii*ehasing five hmidsomo piects of plate, 'fids iiiimbor 
was selected in onier that one j'i'Ce may he handed down to each of 
the five children of the baron, should they survive their fatln r. flio 
remaining portion of the nitiucj, -Ibh/., w’ns prcaeiitt.'d him iu the lorui 
of a cheque. 

The Baron von T^iebig hiiH fonned the most intimate aKsociutiunB in 
England, and often visits this country. Me w’as jireseiit at the iiicetiug 
of the British Aasuciatiou held in York in J and again at the 
niee.ting held at Glasgow iu 1 S.jo. 

LIGIITFOOT, JOHN, born 1GU2, is one of those EnglLli divines 
who belong peculiarly to the class called commeutators, that is, who 
Lave writlcu notes or coinimnts on the H 0 I 3 ' Scriptures. By the 
Tiiass of readers these persons are not properly distinguished Iniui 
each other; yet each has his own ]»eculiaiity : that of Br. Lighifoot 
being an intimate acquainfanco with Itabbinical literature, lu this 
jicrhaps no Euglish scholar has ever equalled him, ainl lie has applied 
this sjiecicB of knowledge extensively', and in many instances succe.''s- 
fully, to the illustration of the sacrcil writings. Hts works arc 
collected in tw<i large folio volumes, with an aecount of his life 
proQxed, to which we refer the reader fur particular details. He was 
the Run of a clergyuuan at Gttoxeter in Staflurdshire, studicil at 
Cambridge for the church, was ordained, on<l settled early in life on 
the living of 8 toue in his native county. But the temptation of an 
easy access to hooks brought him to London ; and taking a house at 
Hornsey, he there sfient twelve y-ears in close theological study. 
There it was that ho laid the foundation of his own fame, and of a 
Ufrcfulnesa which ratchets ii to a period far beyond the dnte of hid own 
existenco. 

in the disturbed times he took part with the Pro^byterians, becau.c 
a member of the assembly of divines, accepted tf.c living oJ ht. 
Bartholomew beside the Exchange, and w’as iiia^le u)tl^tt r of Cuthcr'.un 
Hall by the parlinineiitary visitors t)f the L'niverhity ol Canibriclgc. 
He iiad also the living of Great Mundeu in IJertford.-hiri*, which was 
presented to him in 1044. On the restoration of King Charles IL, 
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when the Church of England was resettled in an episcopal form and 
order, Br. Lightfoot complied with the terms of the Act of l-uiforiuity. 
From thill time ho chieily resided on his living at Great Muiidcii, 
where ho hiid a people who could nut estiuiute hi-i learning and 
Value, but to whom ho was very strongly attachod. Ho used, when 
absent, to say, that he longed to bo auioug his ** russet coats'* at 
Muiidou. He died in lG7f». 

LlGOZZI, JA'CDPO, a distinguished Italian painter in frrsco and 
in oil, was born at \ oroua, in l;i4J,uud studied under i'aolo Veronese. 
He establisiuMl himself at Floreuco, where he had luiicli iiifliienco 
upon the painters of his time, especially iu colouring ; for though iu>t 
equal to Paolo Vert»uese, Ligozzi was an elfoctive uuil powerful 
colourist, and at the S'aiiie time that he added vigour to the colouring 
ot the k loreutiiies, he improved his owru drawing. *|’lu* Gratitl-Diiko 
Feidiiiaud 11. appointed iJgozzL his ].riiKipal painter, anti super- 
intendent of the iiiipcriul Gallery. He died in 1GU7. 

l.igtizzi is the jiaintcr of several great worka in oil, thougli tin y are 
what the Italians call tjuudri di maculiiiia, or tiiiuduiies, that is, ormi- 
iueut;d or decorative works, ilistinguisln d elih Uy lor their nize and 
elb ct oil the eye. The following works liowevoi* are nf a superior 
order of this class — ‘ Sail Buiiiioiido reMUscitating an iiifaut; in Santa 
Maria Novilla; the four ciowued Saints SS. qitatiro Conuiati - ut 
Gli .Sealzi, (»r the barcfooteiL friars, uL Iiiiola : and the ‘ .Martyrdom of 
Santa I>orotc:i,' at the Goiivciitual Friar.-’, at IVscia. l.igoz/.i executed 
al.u> many siiaall higldy llidbhevl o.ihel ]>ioture.M. Agostiiio t'HrU''.ci 
engraved aoijic of his work*-’. 

Lll.LO, GEGlBlK, was boru iu IGhit, and carrh.d on the trinlo of 
a jeweller near Mooi’gate iu liondoii. 'i'hough ediieated in the strict 
pi’ineipleH of the Brotestaiit Bi.sseiiters, he produeeil sevt 11 drama:-, 
three of which arc ]>i’iiited iu every colicction of acting play*;. Me 
flit d iu 

lu the three phiys, ‘ George Barnwell.' ‘Arden of Fox cr.Jiatn,' and 
‘Fatal t 'uri>>sity,* ilio author evidently Iiuh but one purpose iu view', 
to exhibit tlic progress from hiiialier to gr« ab r tM'iuies. TIiiih tho 
impure pu. doll of Bat’u well, the ill-Mippre-s d atliehmeiit of Ardeu’r 
xxifo hu’ the lover of h r youth, uiid the iiiipalieiiee under poverty of 
the Wiliiiois (in * K.ital 1 ‘urioMly'), are the tlii’oo begiiiniiigH of vici*, 
all of which loniiiuale iu iiiuriler. Not only is the piirpose of tiieso 
plays the rame, hut the same iiieiiHure.s are adopted in all f<»r its 
atiaiumeut. In all there is a tenqitcr and a templed ; the lirst deter- 
iiiined iu vice, the latter lather weak than iutriiiMieully vieiuuH : tliiis 
Barnwell is ted 011 by Viilwood ; Arden’s wife by her paramour 
Mosly ; ami Wilinot I'y his wife Agnes. x\ow Lilh» having an eitii 
neiitly tragic idira, and one only, it might ea^'iIy be inf rred that ho 
could write one and only one good driinia; ami this w’as actually th«» 
ca.'e. His ‘ Katal Curio.-^ity * stands as a ina**ierpicce id' siniplo 
drutiiaiic coiiHtruciioii, and tho eatustrophe i.s euiiiieiitly appiilliiig 
and tragic. Tlu^ foilow'ing is the Hiihjee.t : A iiiaii and his wife, who 
have formerly been wealthy, but are now sunk to a dephirahle stabt 
of poverty, n ccive a stranger who asks for a lodging. Fiintiiig that 
he has wealth about him, they murder him, ami afterwards dincewer 
that he is their own son, who hits been al>sent many years, ami who 
hfiH concealed his name that he n.ay give hi -. jau’eiilH 11 joyful HUi‘pri:-e. 
This siioplt; story is arrungcfl with con.-; um mate art, being searerly 
inferior in coii,structiou to the ‘ G*Mqiiis 'J '3 r.iuiiUH ' of Nopljoch-s, 
with whieh llaiTis, in his ‘ i'liilulngicai Enquiries,’ lots coiiipareil it. 
lie ub.»cives that in hoth, tliO lucaim apparently tending to liappineKH 
(naim-ly^, <EdipuH sencliug to tlio oracle, ami Wiliiiot's son nauriiing) 
in reality produeo misery'. Tln^ language however hy no iiieuii.s 
equal to the consti’iictiuu, hut is fiftun iiitlatoil, and fli.-tigiired hy coii- 
ventioual similes aiiil expressions, which *le:,troy every p is ihihty of 
enunciating true fci liug : characters under the most acute ujeiital 
agonicH .«-eeui, strangely enough, to be huiloiug olabonite and alfi-etcd 
phniHCH. Still then; are ]»asHag«H and touchcH in the ‘ Fatal Curiosity ’ 
which show that, hud it not btseii for a ilefccrt i 11 taste, IJllo could 
have taken a high position by ti one flrama, and revealed many 
M?creU of the human heart. With re.-peet to lii^ other tw'o idayi-, 
though tho constriietion of **ieorg <3 Barnwell' is hkilful, ami tlm 
situation ill the hi Hi act of ‘ Aid - 11 * mo.st powerfid, they stand at an 
! immeasurable clistauce below ‘ Fatal Curicisity.' There are f-cvcral 
anecdotes relative to the cflect producetl by ‘George Barn well' on 
young men who Lave jeirBiie-l vieious courses and have been rcchdmorl 
I by this trag- xl^'- It was once usually acted at soino i»f tho theatres in 
j Lond'iii on tin* night after vJirisimas, and on KuHter Moiidoy, 

■ iiuminall^^ for moral puri»o^c.M. but in ally in mere juirsuancc of an old 
i custom, i'ut the cudom is new pretty well worn out. 

A collection «»f Lillo's w'ovks was published in iJ vols. 8vo, in 1775. 
i LILLY, \VJLJilA.VI, was born May 1, HiO*J, at Bisew'orth, a villngo 
of LLice.->t<T^hiro. When eleven years old he was Bent to a grammar - 
.school at Ashby cle-la-Zouch. His parents Is iiig poor, ho removed to 
|.i)udoii iu where l.o became servant to a maiitu;»-iri*'Jter. ^Jhis 

Bituation he exchangetl in JOJl for om- of a less rni uial chaiimter. Hi i 
utw employer was u^o.-rter of tlie Salti rs' t 'ornpaiiy, who being unable 
to write hiui.-clf, engaged J Jlly to keo[» his accounls, and to perform 
dome^tic duiies. In 1G27 his master died, whereupon Lilly married 
tho willow, wuth whom he roceiveii tho sum of Hiuo/. ; but this lady 
dxing \xi'Jiiu a fexv yeari-, he imiiicdiiiUiy Took another wife, and thi.;j 
augmented his fortune by lu I c begau the study <if astro- 
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logy under one Evans, a clergyman who had been expdled from his 
curacy for practising num crons frauds under pretence of discovering 
stolen goods. The fame which lally soon acquired for casting nativi- 
ties and foretolliug events was such, that he was applied to in 1684 to 
asoertain, ** by the use of the Mosaical or Miner^s llods/’ whether there 
was not extensive treasure buried beneath the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. I'ermission having been obtained from the dean on condition 
that he should have his share of whatever might bo found, I^illy 
and thirty other gentlemen entered the cloisters one night and applied 
the^ hazel rods ; ” but after they had disinterred a few leaden ooffinH, 
a violent storm arose, which so alarmed them that they all took to 
their heels and ran home. In 1644 he published his first almanac, by 
the title^ of * Merlinus Angliciis, .T uiiior/ and such was the avidity 
with which the people received his prognosticationsi that the whole 
edition was sold in a few days, notwithstanding the “ mutilations the 
work had suffered from the liccnoer of mathoinatical workH." I^ilty 
was subsequently arrested by the coiumiBsioners of the excise, on the 
ground that they had boon personally insulted “ by having their cloaks 
pulled on ’Change/' and that the Exciso-oflice had been burnt, both 
which events wore attribiitc<l to the malicious predictions contained iu 
his treatise called ‘ The Starry Messenger ; ’ but upon its being proved 
that thece events had happened prior to the publication of tbe work 
cotiiplaiiied of, be regained bis liberty. 1 luring the contest lietweeii 
OharlcH 1. and the i>arliuxiient, Lilly was consulted by tho Iloyalists, 
with tho king’s privity, an to whether thes king should sign tho proito- 
sitions of the parliament, and he rcct ived 26/. for his opinion. At the 
same time lie was omplo^^ed by tho opposite party to furnisli them 
with •• perfect knowledge of thci chiefest enneornsof Friunte,” for which 
ho received fiO/. iu cash and an annuity of 100/. jicr annum. The latter 
ho enjoyed only two years. Until the affairs of Charles declined he 
was a cavalier ; but after tlio year 1645 he engaged heartily in the 
cause of tho )iarliumeui, and was one of the close committeo to consult 
upon tho king’s execution. On the llt^storation he declared that 
although ho ha<1 served the parliament out of fear, he had always 
remained a cavalier iu heart ; but this time Ids advances were 
unheeded. 

After burying hU second wife aud marrying a third, he died of palsy 
June 9th, 1681, and was buried at Wullon-upou-TliatucB. A tablet 
was placed over Ids ioinb in the chancel of the church, with a Juatiii 
inscription by Jilias Aslimolc. rrevious to bis death he had adopted 
n tailor for Ids son by the name of Merlin Junior, to whom ho 
bequeathed the inipreHsioii of his alniaiiac, which had then been piinLud 
thirty-six yrars. Most of the liiuroglyjJdcH," says Mr. Aubrey, “ con- 
tained iu this work were stolen from old monkish xnaiiuscriptH. Moor, 
the almanac-maker, has stolen them from him, and doubtless some 
future almauac-inaker will sttml them from M<»or.” The character of 
Lilly has been faithfully drawn by Butler under the' name of Sidrophel, 
although some authors have supposed that character to have been 
intended for Sir I’aul Neal. I'y the facility with w'ldcli he was enabled 
to impose upon tbe ignorance and BUperritition of all ranks of society, 
from tbe bighest tt> tiic lowest, be succeeded iu aiiiassiug considerable 
wealtli. lie was, to use the ejdthet of Dr. Nash, ‘*ii time-serving 
rascal,” who did not hesitate to resort to any kind of deceit, aud even 
I)erjury, in order to free Jdmself from a dilemma, or gititify his love of 
money and renown. 

For a list of Lilly's jiublisbed works the reader is referred to Dr. 
Hutton’s * Mathematical Dictionary.' 

(nio!/. JiriL, folio, vol. v., p. 2961; Qrdugcr, Biog. Hist.; Wood, 
Athmui OxonicHBis : Nash’s Notes to JJtidibnis, 4to edition, 1796, 
vol. iii.) 

l^Il^Y, LILYE, or^ IdLl^Y, AVILLIAM, an eminent sclioolmaftter, 
was born at Odihain in Hampshire, about 1468, aud at eighteen years 
of age was admitted a demy i^£ Magdalen College. Oxford. Having 
t.:ikeu tho degroo of Ik A., he quitted tho university, aud travelled 
i iwards the East, with the intent of acquiring a knowledge of tho 
Greek language. He certainly remained five years at lihocks, but it 
is not quite so certain, as Ihts aud Wood assert, that be wont for 
religion's sako to JcruBalem. From lihodcs ho went to Homo and 
studied.^ On his roturu to England in 1509 he sottlod in Loudon, set 
up a private grammar-school, and became the first teacher of Crock 
iu the metropolis. His success aud reputation were such that in 1512 
Dean Colet, who had just founded St. raul’s School, ajipoiutcd him 
the first master. He filled this useful aud laborious o:npio3*meut fur 
nearly twelve years, and in that time educated some youths wiio aftcr- 
iivorda rose to omiueuce in life, among whom were Thomiui Imphet, 
Sir Anthony Denny, Sir William Tagot, Sir Edwai'd North, and licland 
tho antiquary. Lily died of the plague at London iu February L''i2>h 
at the age of fifty-four, and was buried in tbe north churchyard of 
St. Paul's. 

Lily's principal literaiy production was his ‘ Drevissima Inatituiio, 
seu Ratio Grammatioes Cognosceiidi,’ 4to, Ijoudon, J513. It has pro- 
bably passed through more editions than any other work of its kind, 
and is still commonly known as ‘ liily's Grammar.’ The English rudi- 
ments were written by Colot, and tho ]>rcface to the first edition by’ 
Cardinal Wolsey. Tho English Syntax was written by Lily ; also the 
rules for the genders of nouns, beginning with ‘ Propria quic Maribus ; ' 
wd those for the proterperfect tciiBi's and hupiiie:*, boginiiiug with ‘ As 
iix prebsenlL’ The Latin Syntax was chiefly the work of Erasmus. 


(See Ward’s Preface to his edition of ' Lily’s Grammar,’ 8vo, London 
1732.) Lily numbered Erasmus and Sir Thomas More among hU 
intimate friends. * 

(Wood, A thenm Oxoniensea, Bliss's edition ; Chalmers, Biog. Diet • 
Tanner, Bihl. Brit. Ilib.) 

LIMBOUCII, PHILIP VAN, was bom at Amsterdam ou tbo lath 
of Juno 1633, and was cxducated at the University of Utrecht. He 
was one of the most distinguished of the Remonstrant or Ariuiniun 
theologians, whoso tenets were condemned at the Synod of Hurt in 
1618. In 1657 ho became pastor of tho Armiuiaii or Remonstrant 
church ill Gouda, and in 1668 of another church of the same perauiusiou 
in Amsterdam. Ho was also professor of theology iu tho same place 
in the college of tho Remonstrant party. He died on the 30th of 
April, 1712. 

Liiuborch was a man of considerable learning, aud his connection 
with the Arminian party, which sufi'ered consiilerable persecution at 
that time from the Dutch govoriirnent, probably led him to esjiousc 
those principles of religious liberty which distinguish most of his 
writings, lie was on intimate terms with Locko, aud carried ou an 
extensive correH])ondonco with him^ for many years. Several of Ids 
letters aro printed in tho third volume of Locke's works. 

The most important of Limborch’s works are : — * Prscstaiitium ac 
Eruditorum Yirorum Epistolac,’ Ainst., 1660, 1684, 1704 (this volume 
cuntuins the letters of Artuinius and the most ominent of his foUnwars 
oil tho distiiiguiHhiug tenets of their system) ; ‘ Thcolpgiu Christiana,' 
1686 ; *De Veritate Keligionis Christiamc, arnica Collatio cum crudito 
Jiidaxo,’ 1687 ; ‘ Historia Inquisitiouis,’ 1692 ; ^ Commontarius iu Actu 
Apostolorum et iu JCpistolas ad Jtcmiauos ot llebrscoB,' 1661. He also 
edited many works of the priiicij>iil Ariuiuhin theologians. 

JjINACRE, or JjYNACEK, THOMAS, one of the most eminent 
phyhiciaus of his age, descended from the Liuacres of Ijinacre lliill, 
iu the ]iariah of Chcsterlielil in Derbyshire, was bom at (Janterlniry 
about 1460. He received his iii'st education iu his native city*, under 
William Tilly, or Do Selling, aud altervvards entered at Oxfonl, whei-o 
he was chosen a Fellow of All Souls Coliegts in 1484. Anxious fur 
further improvculeut iulearniug, he aceompauied De Selling into July, 
whither he was sinit uu an embassy to tho court of itomc by King 
Henry VI 1. Do Selling left him at Hologna with strong rccoimucuda- 
tioUB to Angelo Pulixiano, thou uuo of the best Latin scholars iu Europe, 
liluttcre removed thouce to Floreuec, where Loreuzo do’ Ahalici allowed 
him tho privilege of attoiidiug the same preceptors witli his own souk; 
aud under Demotrius (MialcoiidyLus, who had lied from Cuiistaiitiuople 
at tho taking of that city by the Turks, he studied Greek. Ho tiniii 
went to Rome, aud studied iiiecliciue and natural piuloso])hy under 
Hmuulaus Jhirbarus. He applied hiiusclf particularly to the workri 
of Aristotle aud Galon, and is said to havu been tiic Euglisliujan 
w'hti made bimsolf master of those writers in tho original Greuk. He 
also translated sevoi'ul ot Galen’s treatisos into elegant Latiu, aud with 
Grucyu and William iaitymer iiiidurtook a truuslation of Aristutlr, 
which was never completed. Ou his rotiini to Euglaud he w'as iuc(.ir- 
poruted M.D. at Oxford, which degroo ht; liad taken at Paiiua, aud 
gave temporary Ic.cturcs iu physic, aud taugtit tlie Orcok language at 
Oxford. His rtqiutatiuu became so high that King Henry VJl. called 
him to court, and iutrusted him with the care both of the health aud 
education of I'riiice Arthur. 

Jii the rcigii of Henry VI 11. Li nacre stood at the head of his pro- 
fession, and showed his attachuirnt to its interests by founding two 
lectures on physic in the University of Oxford, aud one in tliat of 
Cambridge. Ho may also bo cousulered the founder of the College of 
I'hysiciaiiH iuLoiitloii, for in 1518 he obtained lettors-patent from Kiug 
Henry Vlll., constituting a corporate body of regulmly bred physiciaus 
iu Loudon, in whom was vested the sole right of exuiuiuiug aud admit- 
tiijg }>orsouH to pructi.'>e within the city uiiti seven miles round it ; aud 
also of liccmsing praetitiouors throughout the whole kingdom, excejit 
such as were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, who by virtue of their 
degrees were independent of the college, except within London aud 
its preciucts. The college hud likewise authority given to it to cxaiuiuo 
prescriptioiis aud drugs in upothecuries* shops. Jjiiiacru was tho first 
president of tho now college, and at his death ho bequeathed to it his 
house iu K iiight-Rider-streot, in which the me^tiugs of the members 
had been held. Before this time medicine had been ^iractised without 
coiiti'ui by pretenders of all kinds, but chielly by mouks, who were 
licensed by the bishops; aud this charter was the first measure by 
which tho well-educated physician was uilbrded the least advantage, 
beyond tliat which his own character would give him, over the most 
ignorant empiric. 

Highly as Liuaorc was esteemed in his profession, he became desirous 
to change it for that of divinity, or rather to combine the two pursuits. 
Ju 1509 we find him iu poasessiou of the rectory of Mershaui, whicli 
he resigned in the latter ]mrt of tho same year, and was installed into 
the prebend of Eaton iu the church of Wells; aud afterwards, iu 1518, 
he became possoasod of a prebend in tho cathedral of Y'ork, where he 
nras also for a short time precentor. He had other preferments in the 
church, some of which ho received from Archbishop Warham, as he 
gratefully acknowledges in a letter to that prelate. Dr. Knight intorms 
us that he held a x»rebond iu St. Steiilnm's chapel, Westminster; and 
Bishop Tanner, that he had the ractury of Wigan iu Lancashire. He 
died of the scone, after great sufieriug, October 20, 1521, aud was 
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biiried in St. Paurs cathedral, where Dr. Caius erected a monument to 
Ilia memo^. ^ 

In his literfcy character, Linocre holds a high rank among the men 
of learning in this country. He was one of the first, in ronjunction 
with Colet, Lily, (Irocyn, and Latyiuer, who revived or rather intro> 
diiced cloBBical learning into England ; and he conferred a benefit on 
his i>rofessiou by translating into Latin several of the best pieces of 
Oalen. These were — the treatises ‘De Sanitate tueuda,* fol., Par., 
1517 ; * Methodus Medeudi,' foL, Par., 1619 ; ‘ Do Teuiporanientis,’ 4to, 
Canibr., 1621 (the first book printed in England with types of the 
Greek characters); ‘ Do PuUuum Usu,* 4to, Lonii, 1622; ‘DeNatu- 
ralil>uB Facultatibus,’ 4to, Lond., 1623 ; * De Sytnptomatuiu I Uiloreutiis 
libiT nuns: Kjusdem de Syiiiptoinutmii Causis liber tree/ 4 to, Loud., 
162 1. In these versions Liniicre's stylo was excellent. 

Liuacre's translation of Proclus, ‘ Do Sphscra,’ was printed in the 
‘ Astronorni Veteros' of 1499 ; his tRiuslatiou of Paulas .Egiuota, ‘ De 
Crisi ot DIebus decretoriis, eoruuKjue signis, EraginontuinV Svo, Has., 
1629. III! also wrote a small book upon the Kudimenta of liatiu 
Grammar, in English, for the uso of t)ie Priuci?SH Maiy, first printed 
]iy I’yusoii without date, and afterwards translated into Latin by 
Huchauau. Eiit his most learned work was his treatise ^ Do Emeudata 
Striictura Latiiii Sertuonis libri sex,’ printed at Loudon iuiniediately 
after his death in 1624, aud frei|ueutly reprinted in later years in tlio 
Ibtli ecutury^. 

Of Linacre's talents ns a jiliysicaan no testimony remains cxco[it tho 
high repute which ho enjoyoil. For tho excellence of his translations 
from Galen it may be sutliciciit to quote the praise of Erasmus, who, 
writing to a fiicmd, says, “1 present you with the works of tJalon, 
now, by the helji of Liuacro, speaking better Latin than they ever 
before spoke Gi-eek." 

Tinsre are two copies of Linacre's 'Mctliodus M(*dendi,* upon vellum, 
ill the Hritisli Miisimiii : one a presentation copy to King Henry VIH., 
the other to (!!ardinal Wolscy ; and a dedicatory letter, in iiiauuscript, 
to Wolscy, precedes, hi hh coptf^ the dedication to Henry Vlll. ’riie 
Hritish Museum also contains the treatise ' J>e Sanitate tuenda* upon 
velliLLii. 'riiis was Wolscy's copy, and lias the canliiialV hat illutuiiiatud 
in tho title, and a simdar dedicatory letter similarly fdaced. 

(Jiiof/r. Jlrif, ; Herbert’s edition of Ames’s Tojn»t/r, Anfit/, ; Wood, 
AUiCiiic (h'uii.j by Hliss, vol. i., col. 42; Tanner, Mrit, Hyh,; 
rJialmors, liiogr, 

' LIND, JKNNV (MADAME GOLIhSGITMIDT), w-as born Get. (1, 
1^21, in the city <ff Stockholm, whort; Ikm* father ww:} a teacher of 
Junguages, and her mother kept u Hcho<»l for young ladies. Her xniisical 
capabilities ami her sweet voic*? attracted ni>tice while sho was yet very 
young, and she obtained lidmi'fKiou as a pupil into the Musical Academy, 
where her progresd in the art of singing was extremely rapid and satis* 
factory. At the age of ten years she wras inlroducovl on the stagtt as a 
]icrformcr of juvenile characters, and continued to sing and act in 
vaudevilles with great applause till about her twelfth year, when the 
upper notes of her voice becariic le^s pleading, nmi it was deemed 
advisable to withdraw her fi om the stage. After an interval of about 
four years Ijcr voice was found to liave recovered its tone as well os 
increuse<L in powder, and when she Tiiade her ap{icarauce ns Agatha iu 
the opera of * Der Ereiscliutz ’ sho excited the grt«.atest adiiiiratiou. Mho 
was engaged for tho o])era at Stockholm, and coutinue\l to bo the 
leading favourite for three or four years, when she removed to Paris 
ill order to improve herself by taking lessons from Ganna, tho cele- 
brated singing-master. After reniuiniug about a year in Pans she was 
introduced to Meyerbeer, who eiigage<l her for tho ojicra at Berlin. It 
was however deemed advi.Haljle to make some preparatory trials before 
Gorman amliencos. Having returned fora short time to Stockholm 
to complete her engagement there, she roiiaired in August iHi l to 
J n*esdeu, where Meyerbeer was then residing. After performing u J’e w 
charactei's thei'e with great success, in the summer of 1816 she attended 
the fetes on the Uhino given by tho King of Prussia to Queen Victoria, 
and sang at Frankfurt and Cologne. In the following winter she came 
out at Berlin, where she excited the highest eiilhusiasui, as well os 
subsequently at Vicuna, wliere sho made her first appearance in April 
181(>. On the 4th of May 1847 site appeared for the iii-st lime at the 
Gpera House, London, as Alice in Meyerbeer's opera of * iloberto il 
Diavolo,’ and .received the enthusiastic plaudits of an audience crowrdcfl 
to oxces4. She became the star of the season, lilliug the house with 
similai* audiences on every night of her aj>p»araiico. She afterwards 
sang in the provinces, and was again engaged A>r the following season 
in Loudon. She also sang at coucerls aud oratorios. Her concluding 
performance in Loudon was on tho 9lh of May, 1849, in * Jicibert(> ii 
Diavolo ; ' after which she returned to Germany, and while at Lubeck | 
entered into an engageniout with Mr. liaruum, the American speculabir, 
to sing iu America. She lauded at New Vurk in Septembtir 1860. 
The applause which she received there aud in other cities and towns 
of the (Jnitod States was (piito as great a4 it bad been in Europe. In 
June 1861 she concluded her engagement with Mr. Baruum, and com- 
xncnced a series of concerts on her own account. In the same year 
Miss Lind was married to M. Otto Goldsclimidt, a bkilful performer 
on the pianoforte. Madarue Guidsehmidl returned with her liii.Hbaud 
to Europe iu 1852. Sho lias since lived partly in reliieineiit,^ but has 
appeared occasionally ut concerts iu Vienna aud elsewliero in Germany, 
and aLo in England in the winter of 1865*58. Her voice is a soprano. 


with a compass of ue^irly two octaves and a half. The upper notes 
e.4peoially are very clear, delicious iu tone, flexible, ami perfectly at her 
command. Her acting was also very perfect, particularly in such 
chanustors as Amina in • La Soimauibula,' Susanna in'Lo Noxse di 
Hgaro,* Alice in ‘ Kobvrto il Diavolo,' aud several others. The jiriviito 
lifi* ol this most celebrated of vocalists has always furnished a high 
example of moral elevation ; but her uiiiiiificeut charities, of which 
I England has received abundantly, have prodtieod a love aud veneration 
I for her cliarncter as warm as the admiration of lior professional talents. 

LINDE, SAMUEL BGGUMIL, tho great lexicographer of I’oloilti, 

I was of immediate Swedish dcHceut. His father was a native of 
paltuMirlia, who was settled at Thorn iu Poland when Linde w'as born 
in li71. After I’cceiving a goovi education in the schoots of Thom, 
ho was sent, at the ago of uightcon, to study in tho iniiversit)* of 
Leipzig, where he attracted the favourahlo notice of I’rofes^ur August 
Wilhelm Kriicsti, tho oilitor of Livy and Tacitus. •* Enuwti,” says 
Linde, in one of the prefaces to his groat wtirk, t\\v Polish liictioiiary, 
struck out for me, without my knowledge, an (qieniiig to a career 
which ho thought would bo fur uiy benefit. One dsy ho told me, to 
my great surprise, that ho hud written some weeks bi t ire to Dresden, 
to lecummciul that a chair of the Polish laiigniigo and literature 
should he entrusted to me at the uiiiverfity of Leipzig. 1 tuhl him, 
witli .sniiit; cousternaliuu, th.it 1 was not well acquainted with IVdi.di ; 
that all 1 know of it was what clung tii iny memory from the mere 
iiiti*rcoi]rse of daily life at Thorn, where 1 was much neglected, and 
that if T wore made proftvisor 1 should myself be obliged to begin to 
learn the language anew from the first rndiiiinits." In the course of 
1792 however Linde received tin* .'ip[ioiiitiiuMiL, aiitl began to do as ho 
had said. Among the books that he procured from Pol.iiid was the 
‘ Powrot Posla* I'lie Deputy's Keturii *i, a satirical play, ilirected 
against the national failiiigsof the Poles, which In* found so excolleiit, 
that, though many passages Wt're l>eytiiid his comprchuiiHion, he com- 
monciiil u translation, with the iiit.eutioii of making use of tint original 
as II book for stinly with his pupils. It was lying on his table when 
two Polish gcutlciiieu called on him, wlnm ^ attention was ut cuice 
attracted by tho Itook, ami ho asked thetii if they could inforin him 
who was the iiiiibor of that anonymous niasterpioce. One of them, 
Julian Nioincewic/M ropliod, “I wrote it.*' That moimuit," Linde 
afterwards said, was tlio decidvo momeiii of my life." Nieiiicitwicz 
became his iiitimato fiitnid, cxplaiiii'd to him the pasmiges that had 
perplexed him, and introduced hiui to tho society of the other dis- 
tinguished I’oles tlieii living at L to wliicli it appears llio 

professor had liitherto had no lioeess. Among them wero tho (..ounts 
Potocki, Kullotaj, and Thaddeus Kosoiiiszko, some of the most ill us- 
triou .4 names of Polaiul. Jjiudo, W'iio now first hoard his native 
idiom from tho lips of geiiUounm nud Hcholars, became tired with 
oiithusiasin for the Polisli latigua^^e and resulvud to devf»tc hiinsolf iu 
the prodiicLioii of a great Polisli tiiclioimry. lie took ttiis reHoliitioii 
at the age of t\vcnt 3 ’-two ; he publislnsl the last voluiiio of his great 
work twoiity-oiio years after, having workeil at it almost unremittingly 
during the interval. The Dictionary of tho J'olish Language, ‘ .Sli)Wiiik 
Jezykti Polskiego,’ uceupio.s six quarto volumes, of which the first was 
published at Warsaw in 1807, and the last in LSll. It fills about 
five thousand (juurto pages in closely (iriiitad douhlo coiiimiM ; to every 
word is appended an exj»laniitioi.i in Polish and Germaii, a cumj»ariHoii 
with tiie forms which resemble it in tho other Slavonic dialects, and 
a collection of piisHages from authors in which it ocenrs, to liiiiaKs 
which Linde road through six or seven hiiiidrod of the jiriiicipal works 
ill Polish, of which hu gives a list in the first volume. It was tho 
first great dictionary of the I’ulish language; it has served iw the basis 
for every subsequent one, aud though of course siiscoptildu <»f improve- 
ment aud augmeutatious it is not likely to he ever either siipersedoil or 
surpassed. In the course of its jtreparatioii Linde soon rusigiii*<l tho 
profoHHot'shqi at ijeipzig which had first given rise to it, passe*! souio 
time at Warsaw, then became librarian t'l Goniit Ossolinski at Vienna, 
and had the eoiigcniul employment of travoiliiig in I’olainl to collect 
Polish books, by which he eiirichud the library and li is Dictionary 
together, and lastly established himself at Warsaw to Huperiiitoml the 
printing, which was carried on in his own ]i<>iiHe by composit'irs and 
pressmen, some ol whom ha*! the privilege* (il iniiiKirtali.diig them* 
selves by atlixiiig tlndr own naines ut tlie einl. 'J’lieso labours wore 
carried on during a stormy period, but tho hou-e in which the Dic- 
tionary was priulmg was repeatedly spared by contending armies, and 
the author received support from the Prussian and the Austrian govern- 
ments, aud in poiticiiJar from tho Uussiau, us well us fr*>xii niinierous 
Polish magnates, one «if whom, Count Zauioyski, when tho works were 
on one occasion brought to a stand-ntlll by an iib-iolutu want of 
iiccuuiary means, soM ii iavourite borse ami sent th*? proc*.*ods to tho 
lexicographer. Unde held various app«iintmeiiti coiiiie*;ted with tlio 
cdueatioiiul cstablishmeuls of Poland, and was enabled to introduce 
cxt«Jnsive reforiiiH. Ho continued to resi*le ut Warsaw as rector ot 
the L^xoum and principal librarian of tlie university, tliiriiig the long 
perioa of comparative trunriuiliity which preceded the iiisui rrctioii of 
l.'s.io, and though he win elected to the revolution.iry diet as inciiiber 
for I’raga, w'lw hv-t^c to that uiifortiiii ite iiiioveinciit, which he 
ihtmght iil-tiiiied and likely tu Lsue iu notuiiig but calamity. Fryxell 
the Swe lLdi historiazi, who, in his travels in search of SwedUh 
documents, was surprisfjd to di-cover that the Polish lexicographer 
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was the son of oue of hiH own countrymen, found him depressed and 
melancholy in the year 183i. **ItwaB iustnictiTe,” says Fryxell, in 
the preface to bis * Huudliiigar r<irando Scaiidinaviena HiHtoria,’ ** to 
hear him ti'aco the true reaaons of l^uland's fall first and fureuioat in the 
national cbaracter of the ToIcb themnelves, instructive especially for a 
Swede, who belongs to a country which has the same powerful and 
wily neighbour that Poland had, and who hears the same misleading 
doctrines preached around him which ended in subjecting Poland to 
the Jtussiaii j oke.” Linde had at that time been reappointed by the 
llussiaii government to some of the educational posts he formerly 
held, but he resigned them in 1838, and appears to have lived in 
retirement till his death on the 8th of August 1847 at A^^arsuw. In 
addition to his Dictionary he was the autlior of a work in l^olish on 
tlio statuh^s of liithuania, and he translated from the Itussian Grech’s 
^ History of Jlus^-ian Literature,’ with an appendix of additions. Hie 
I)eu was frequently employed in rendering Polish works into Geroiau, 
the languauo with which to the last ho ec'etiis to have been most 
familiar. The most important of tbeho wns Lin traiisliLtiou (Warsaw, 
1822) of the Dissertation on Ksdlnhek, the old Polish historian, by 
his friend and patron Count O^soliii^ki, wlio it shouhl be mentioned 
assisted materially in t-Li coinposjtiou of the Dictionary, and to ahotn 
in conjunction with I’rincc Czartoiyt'ki, also a munificent patron, that 
work is dedicated. 

♦LINDLKY, .lUlIN, LIj.D., a distinguished living botanist. His 
family is a brniieh of the Litnlloys <if Jo wet House in Yorkshire, who 
were truhtoes of tlu* Knrl of lOssex in tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was born Fcbrniiry .0, 171*1), at ('attoii, near Norwich, where Lis 
father W'us owner of a considerable nursery garden. Ho was the 
author of a work, entitled * A Guide to Orcliaril and Kitchen Gardens,' 
an edition of which lins since been edited by his son. In this way 
the young Liiidley had his attention early directed to the science in 
which he has become so eminent. Ho received his early education at 
the Gram mar-school at Norwich. 

One of the earliest botanical labours of Dr. IJiidley was tlie trnns' 
lation of Uichard’s 'Analyse du Fruit,’ wliicli appeared in 1811). In 
1820 be published bis ' Monograph ia Kosaruni,’ which coubdmdthc 
description of new species, and was dlnstratcd by hi veral drawings 
executed by the author. In 1821 he puhlished a paper in tho 'Trans- 
actions of the Liiiiucan Society, entitled 'Observations on Potiiaceoo.’ 
In the pnme year he ])ublished a paper cm tho structure of the 
Leninas (Duckweed) iii Hooker's ‘Flora Scotica.' In this paper he 
first pointed out the true structure of those plan Is, and demonstrated 
the existence of jdstils aud stamens in their minute fronds. Two otiior 
separato works were also published in this year, ‘Monograpliia J)igi- 
tidiiim,' a work containing descriptions of the various species of 
Foxglove, and a misccllniieous coutribntlon entitled ‘ (.'ollectaiiea 
Hotivnica.' 

About this time he came to London, and was engaged by the late 
Mr. Loudon to write tho descriptive portion of his * Kucyclopiedia of 
Plants.’ This work was published in 1820. In his preface Mr. 
Loudon says, "I'he botanical merits of this volume belong entirely to 
ProfcKPor Liudley ; he determined the genera and thenuml»er of species 
to be arranged under them, jirepared the specific cliaractei's, deri- 
vatioiiH, and nccoiituations ; he either wrote or examined the notes, 
and correcU'd the whole wliile passing through the press.” This 
gigantic work prepared 1 )r. Liudley fur fuithcr work. Although the 
Encyelojiicdia was arranged according to the artificial sjetem, its pre- 
paration had placcil him in ii position to compare the natural arrange- 
ment which had been suggested by ilay, and improved by Adant^on, 
Jussieu, and Hubert Drown, with that of Liuna?u8. The result was 
that he became oue of the warmest advocates of the cultivation of the 
natural sy stein, and has doiie more than any other English writer to 
make it popularly known. His next work, ]mh1ished in 1830, was nn 
' Introduction to the Natural System of Dotaiiy.’ This work was 
an nrrangonieiit of the vegetable kingdom upon the natural system, 
ond was accoinpauiod by an essay u]»on the objects and advantages of 
Ibis system. 

In 1 832 ho published his * Iiitroduciion to Systematic and riiysio- 
logical llotauy.' In this work tho structure and physiology of plants 
were treated in a much more complete niniiuer than had l)een 
previously done by any English writer. In order to render the 
natural system available for tho study of British plants, he pub- 
lished a ‘Synoj^sis of the British Flora,* in which the species of 
British plants were arranged according to the natural system. 

In 1833 he jmblishcd tiie ' Ni xus I’lantiii ia,' in which he introduced 
some alterations in the arrangement of plants according to the natund 
system. A second edition with further altt.Tatious was published 
under tho title of • Key to Systematic Botany.’ This work also com- 
prised a general outline of the principles of vegetable structure and 
physiology, forming a second edition of a stnaller work jireviouely 
published, entitled ‘ t)utliues of the First rniiciph s of Botany.' 

In 1836, when a new edition of the Jutroduclion of the Natural 
System was reqiiiivd, he rcmotlelled tho whole work and gnve lists of 
the genera of plants under the dost ript ion of the natural families. 
This work was entitled ' A Natural System of Botany.’ In this work 
the author propounded Pome new views of classificatioD, and modified 
the nomenclature of the natural families. 

In 1846 this work was expanded into 'Tho Ycgetable Kingdom,' i 


a work by far tho n)OBt comprehensive and complete of any that have 
hitherto appeared on the subject of systematic botany. An improved 
system of classification was again introduced, and a^ore detailed 
description of the families, especially those belonging to the class 
togamia were giviu, and new and more extended lists of the gtuora 
I were added : references to plants useful to man, aud an ilhistratioii iu 
wood engraving of every natural order, rendered tliis volume a most 
important contribution to the literature of botany. This woik hus 
already gone through several editions. 

Whilst Dr. Liudley has been thus engaged in coiTccting and 
criticising tho general arrangement of plants, he has been most dili- 
gent in the description of genera and species. In 183S aitpcared liiii 
'Flora Medica,’ in which all the species of plants used in British 
medicines w'ero clesciibed in detail. He has been for many years 
editor of the 'Botanical Ilegister,’ and a constant contributor, in 
1819 ho described in its pages the Maranta Zebrina, in 1821 he for 
tho first time defined and clhitinguislied the natural order Califata- 
Ihuceoi^ and a host of species testify to his accurate definilious and 
extraordinary industry. 

When the ' Benny Cyclopmdia’ was originally started, Dr. Lindlev 
commenced writing the butunical articles, and continued them as far us 
the letter U. Some of these are valuable coiitribuiiouK to botaiiic.ii 
sciouco, such as the articles * botany,’ 'Exogens/ and ' EiidogeiiK.' 

Bc-ides tho monographs before alluded to, Dr. Liudley has pub 
lisht d one ' On tho genera and species of Orchidaci a*/ splendidly 
illustrated by the inimitable pencil of Frau(ds Bauer. I'o tlii.s groii]! 
of plants J>r. Liudley has paid great attention, and siiccot>sfiilly 
cliicklatod some of the d.iflicult points of their structure. 

Dr. Lindlt-y has not couiinod his attertiou to recent plants alone, 
and in conj unction with Mr. Hutton he has ]uiblislicd tho *i'ossi! 
Flora of Great Britain,* which consists of descriptioun and figures ni' 
iill the fossil plants known up to tho tiiut; it was published. Tiiis work 
was publkhed in parts, and commenced in 1833. 

Dr. landloy has not only ^fritteu for the botanLt, but for the poo]*Ie. 
One of tlm Iichit introductions to the science of botany iu its day wa.- 
Ills 'Botany, ’ in the* series of the fjibrury of L'seful Kuowit fige, i>iib- 
lished by the Society fur the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, lie ha. 
also, after thu manner of the ' Botanical Letters* of tican tfiicapn i^ 
UoiisBcau, written a work called * Ladies' Botany,' in which a knowled^'c 
of the structure of ilin natural orders is very gracefully conveyed in 
the form of a heries of letters. He lias also wu'itteii a very cheap intro- 
duction to the science of botany, with a large number of woodcut.*^, 
under the title of 'School Botany.’ In this work, besides a struetural 
aud physiological introduction, the natural onJers of tho JCurojtt*aii 
flora are described and illustrated by genera and K^iecies, und the whole 
is arranged according to Do Guudolle's system. 

In the midst of his scientific labours, Dr. Liudley never appears fo 
have forgotten a pmcticiil aim. In his father's iiursoiy ho saw that 
gardening was to be improved by science. He fell, there was lio higher 
aim for science than making it subservient to the daily weiits of man. 
Thus we find him njtplyiug tho ]>rincipleB of scicntitic botany to the 
art of horticulture. A third edition of Lis 'Theory of Horticulture* 
has roceuily appi'areil. This work contitins by far the best cxpo.'-ition 
of the priuciples of borticiilti;re extant. Not Halisiied hoAvcver with 
this exhibition of the principles of his science, he Las since 1841 edited 
a Loi-ticultural newspaper, ‘ The Gjirdeners’ Chronicle.’ This weekly 
epitome of horticultural and agricultural knowdedge lias been conducted 
with great ability, and is a repository of most useful facts aud theoricK, 
alike useful to the practical and scientific man. 

Dr. Ijindloy has now been for a quarter of a c.-entury the biborion.^ 
Professor of Botany at University College, London. Tn 1829, when 
that institution was yet called the Londuii University, he wois appointed 
to the chair of botany. At that time little utteuliou Lad been paid to 
the study of botany iw a branch of education iu Loudon, and although 
looked upon chiefly as a branch of medical education, it did not, as an 
especial subject, enter into tho required course of study of any of the 
corporate bodies which granted licences for practising the various 
biunches of medicine. \N hen Dr. TJudloy was appointed, the succer«s 
of the chair was looked upon as doubtful, botany having bt‘r-n always 
taught in connection with materia medico, and not being very popular 
ns a science. Dr. Liiidley’s success as a lecturer was com]>leto, and 
since that time, medical students have been required to attend a coun o 
of lectures on botany. 

In 1 S31 Dr. iiiudley was appointed lecturer on botany at tho Hoyal 
Institution, a post which it is to be regretted has not been tilled u]) 
since his retirement. In 1835 he was appointed successor to Professor 
Burnett as Iccturf r on botany at the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea. Thc^e 
gardens nrc the property of the Apothecaries’ Society, and contained an 
admirable cnilectiou of plants, which it was the duty of tho lecturer 
to illustrate. These lecturers, though highly appraciatod by the 
medical stuilonta of Loudon, have also been discontinued. 

Notwithstanding tbo occupation affonled by bis books and lectures, 
Dr. Liudley has been nRsistant secretary to the Horticultural Society 
since 1822. Under his vigorous niaLageii.>ent this society muiutaiued for 
many years a most exU-Ufivc horiicultiirul establishment at Tunihani 
Green, aud a large number of new plants aud fruits were introduced by 
its agency. The funds however by which it was carried on were mainly 
derived from tbo public shows of fruit aud flowers. These were 



htterly not bo well attemled ou account of rival showa in the llepeut a against the corruptions, civil and ecclesiaaticiil, which it unniiariiiRly 
Park, Lonilon, and at the Crystal Palace, and consequently this useful expose!. “ Jt is a siiigidar pniof,** says Sir Walter Seott. “ of the 
part of the society s labours has iHJcently had to be given up. Its liU^rty allowed to such represent:! lions at the period, tliat James V. 
•Transactions and 1 roc/ediiigs * both contain papers by its active and his queen repeatedly witnosse* I a piece in which the corruptions 
assistant secretary. ^ . i government and religion were treated with such satirical 

J)r. Lindley has received many honours on account of hia scientific I severity.*’ Another feature that makes the ciivuiiiritauco of Lindsay's 
merits. In 1833 the University of Munich presented him with the ' perform an ees haring such an aiulieucH, mem strau *0 at the pivseut 
degree of IMi. D. ITe is a Fellow of the Iloyal Liuna?an and Geological : d ly, is their broad indecency. It w c Ttainlv beyond" that of the other 
Societi' i!. Ue was one of the early Presidents of the Microscopical writers of the age, for ‘ l»avio Liudaiy/ as he Was long called in Scot- 
Society, and ho has been elected honorary or corresponding inoinber land, seems to have had an innate liking for what was iniimre. Ilia 
of the 1 loyal Academy of Sciences of Jlcrliii, the Liunnenn Society of 'Sqtiyer Meidrum’ is a sort of chivalric history of adventures, some 
Stockholm, the Dutch Society of Science, the Uoyal Prussian Jiorti- | of which exhibit a very loose and dangerous morality. Lindsay heKl the 
rnltural Society^, the New York Lyceum of Nutiirul History*, the I oflice nf Lord Lyon Kiiigat .\rms. In ITi 37 lu- )iad tho task of pro] taring 
JWiUnical Society ofKatisbou, and iminv others. soiuo ma<qucM nr pageants to colobratc the arrival of Mur v of Guise 

LINDSAY, ALEXANDER WILLIAM l_‘RAWF0UD, LoRD. ! queen of James V. The time of hU death in not known, ‘but ho is 
tlif eldest son of Janies Liiidoa}*, twenty-fourth Karl of Crawford ami said to have boon alive in l/)(>7. 

JJalcarras, and premier earl of Scotland, was born in 1S12. Ho was (Lord Jdndsay. Lives of t/u- Lindsays: Irving, Lives of Scottish Ports,) 

educated at Trinity Colleges Cambridge, after which Ilf! travelled both LINDSEY, REV. THKUPHILILS, was the yoiulgeat son, by a 

in iMirope and Asia Minor ; and in 1838 published 'Lcttcrri on I'-gypt, second marriage, of a rcspcctablo luorcer and pm]iriotur of salt- works, 
j:d<>m, and the Holy Land,’ in 2 vols. 8vo. In 1811 lie imblished a residing at Middlowicli, in Cheshire, where he was born Juno 20, 
•Letter to a Friend on the Evidence and Theory of Christianity.’ 1723 (Old Style). He entered St. John's College, Cauduhlge, in 1741 ; 
Already he had become strongly imbiu'd with tho^c mystical firiiieiplcs and, after taking his degrees, wa^i elected fellow in 1747. uhjut which 
which, ori diially enianatiug from the pbilosephers of the h'ast, have time, in Ids twenty-third year, he etMiiiueiiced his clerical dutios at 
of late been resii-^citaled and earnestly advocated in the W« 8t. The an episcopal chapel in Sjiital-sijiiare, London. He then became 
lirst formal euiiiiciatiou of his views ajqieared in his ‘ J*rogres-ion by ; domestic cbu]>laia to Algernon, duke of Somerset, after wiiose death, 
Aiit.tgonism, a Theory involving ('oiisideraiioii.s ioticldiig the Prc.^. nt he travelled for t .vo ye:ir.s on the C'i>iitiiieiit with his son, HiihHeqiientjy 
i’osition. Duties, and Destiny of Great Thitain;’ but the work was Duke of Nortliiinihi^rland. thi Ids r.*turn, idunit 17/*3. lie w;w pro 
r.ither regarded with enriorit^’ than li.steiied to a.s authoritative. It setited to the Jiving ol Kirkby Wiske, in t)ii» North Ruling of Vork- 
was followed by a work of Tnu!!h greater re.seareh and value, ^Sketches shire; and in i7.'it> lie nunoved to that of I’iddletown, in Dorsutsliiro. 
nf the History of Chri.sti:ui Art.’ 3 vol-*. ^vo, 1817. In this Lord In I7tl0 he man ieil a st qrdaiighter tif his intiiimte friend Archdeacon 
Lindsay has undertaken a survey, first, of the varion.s scliool.sol *J*agan' Rlaekburno, and in 17d3, cliietly for tlie siike of enjoying his soeiety, 
ui't, and endeavoured to eliicidalc tiie * idea ' that lies at the base of aud that of other friends in \\)rkHliire. he e\eh.iuged the living of 
their siiveral systein.s of art and gives to c:ieh its peenliar expressiou Piddlotown for that of ('atterick, wldeli wics of inferior value. 

.Mid value, and at tin* same time limits its attidnnients. He thnt diics Hefore tld.^ removal Idiidsey, who hiul felt Home scrupleH ivspocting 
llu' same for • (Jhristiaii ’ art, examining witli great re.-tearch and subscription to tin* thirty-idne artieles even while at t'ainhriilge, hug in 


learning its developeiiieni in the early and me li;eval periods, and 
esjiccially inveaiigaiiiig tlio syinbiilibiu and * mythology ’ of Christian 
;h distiiie.t from that of (■la^sical or jingan ai*t. A full aud elahtirate 
cliH'ificatioii <if both schools and artists is given ; and, in sliort, the 
work, though entitled * Skelehes,' is iiitoiided to |»re.seiit a compre 
h' lisivc survey of the whole subjret — taken of course from the authors 
]>i-(M]]i:ir jioint of vit w. TJio work is written with very considerahlu 
jiower and ehxineiiei*, and wmII probably maintaiii by its merits the 
high place it at first secured by it.s novelty. Lord LiiidH.ay’H subse- 
quent wftrks have been in a vt ry different line, that, namely, of family 
hi-tory. In 1SJ1» he puhlisliod the ‘Lives of the Liudsaj’s, or, a 
Mc’inoir of the lloii->os of l?niwfor I and i>alcarrs)ft,* 3 voIb. Svo, a work 
of oxttMisive and iniuiitc rcBcareh, admirably written in every ros]iL‘ct, 
iujil full of iiitiu-esUng luattor. lie lias recently ]jrinU)«J niicither work, 
but it is merely of private* nr family iriture.st, being a defence of the 
claims of bis branch of the family to the title. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAVID, a Scottish jioet, w-as boni at Garmylton, 
in iladdiuctoiii^hire, about thi! on<l uf the Intli ceiitur}*. He inherited 
i'roui his f.ith< r the estate of ‘The Mount,* in Fifooliire, whence, t*i 
distinguish him from many others of the samo name, he is usually 
called rSii* David JJndsay uf the Mount. In the year irfl2, he was 
uppointeil servitor, or goiitletuan usher, to the young priuee of Scutlainl, 
atterwurds James V., in whicli office his dutiira seem really to have boon 
of ,a servile kind. There is little doubt that his geiiiuK and good- 
humour must have made him a Yi!ry animated and delightful companion 
tti his charge. He seems ncvi-r to have Lxteii exitrU!-tod with the ediica- 
tion of the prince, which wan placed in the huiid.s of a much graver 
personage --Li-ihop Guviii DuiilMir. 

J^iiidsay’s name is cunnectctl with a curious and puciical incident. 
He is the authority on which his kiiisiiiuu, Lindsay of Pitscottic, in his 
'Chronicles of Sctftlaud,' describes a spi^ctral apparition whicdi, in 
1.M3, appeared to James IV. in the church of Linlithgow, aud warned 
him against that catiipuigu which teriiiiiiated so fatally in the battle 
of b'iodden. Sir David {irofossed to have seen the aj>paritlou approach 
and vunisli, and descrihed him as aiie man clad in a blue gown, beltit 
about him with a roll of linen cloth, a pair of bootikins on his feet to 
the gre.at of his legs, with all other i:lothes conform therct i." 

Thu ‘ Drcmc/ pupposed to be tins earliest of his writings, appeared 
in 15*23 ; it is a satire on the times, rejircscnting a vision of tiio punish- 
incnt of the prevailing iniquities in the other world. His ]»riijcipul 
]iiece8 arc * Complaint of the Papingo ;* ‘Complaint of John the Coiii- 
mouweil * Hi*itory of Squyer Meldruin ;* ‘ The Monarchic ;* and ‘ The 
riay, or Satire on the Three Ketatts.’ There is little sciitinieut or 
pathos in liindpay’s poetry — a fierce and iniHcnipulous tone of sarcasm 
is his princip.al quality. All that was jiowerful in the country came 
under his lash, and it is one of the must inexplicable circuuiBtaiices in 
literary history that he should not have been the victim of his audacit 3 % 
He particularly excelled in bin attacks ou the priesthood and the cor- 
ruptions of the court ; aud after the Reformation his name was long 
popular as that of a Protestant champion. ‘The Satire on the Three 
Estates' Btauds half way between the early ‘Mysteries’ aud the dramas 
of the latter part of the 1 6th century. It was sometimes acted in the 
open air, and could not have foiled strongly to excite popular feeling 


to eiilcrtam siTiotis doiiiits ounccriiiug the Triiulariaii iluctriiieH of the 
ollh'es of ill'* l.'hiircli of Kiiglund, though, for reasons explained at 
some ^*Il!/tll l> 3 ’ his prjiicij>!d biogra{ihi>r, dii his own authority, ho 
liid not deem t.'iesc a sufficient obstacle to tin* reiiowul of liin nHsuiit 
to tliuin on outeriii'.r a new living. In 1761* Ids anti Triniiariau 
upiiiiuii.s roeuived a iditional struiigth from the commi!iicufiient of an 
iutiuiaev witli the Lev. William Turner, a jireshyteriaii miiii-ter at 
W.ikcriel l, and Dr. Priu.-J.luy, then a iiuitariaii ministiu' at Ijeeds, both 
of whom eiitertaiin'd Kiniiliir views willi hiiuielf* While cuiiteui- 
)datii]g the duty of ru-siguing his living, Lind-oy was iiidiice.1 to ilefur 
that .step by an attempt which was mudi* in 1771, by scvcrid clergy- 
men and genthiiium of ihi! lu.irnud professions, to oMaiii relief from 
pariiameiit in the inaitt.T uf subscriptioii lu thu thirty -nine articles, 
and in which hejoiiivil In^artil^*. travuHiLig upw'ards of *2un0 miles in 
the winter of that your to olitaiii >-igiiatuius to tiio. petition which was 
prufiared. 'J'he (lelition wils prv senWil on the titli of February 1772, 
with nearly 25(1 6igiiature.s ; but, after a spirited doliute, its reettpiiou 
was ii«*gati vud b\' 2i 7 to 71. it being inteiid«Ml to rein'W the appli- 
cation to jiarliam on b in the next Bcsdoii, Limlsey still deferred his 
resignation; but when the intentiuii was ahaii'loued lie began to 
prepare for that iiiijiortaiit ste]i, which iiivulved not only .severe pocu- 
liiiiry Hacrilice.'*, hut also thi! break iiig-ofl from many esleemoil friends, 
lie drew up, in July 1773, a copioii-i and learned •Apology’ for the 
step he was iibniit to take, which was suhseipieiitly published. In tlie 
foiJoW'ing December, notwitlistandiug the utteiiiptH of his diocesan and 
others to dissuade him from the Hlep, hi! form.'illy resigned his cuii- 
nectioii with the Estahlidied Church, and, helling the greatest part 
of his library to meet his pecuniary exigencies, he jiroreoded to 
J.iOiidon, which he reached in .luuuur^' 1774. On the 17tiioi April 
1774, he b-'gaii to officiate in a room in Essex -stns't. Strand, wliicli, 
by the help «»f frieiidH, he had been enahlu'l to convert into a 
temporary chapel. His ilesirt! ht-iiig to tJeviute a.-i Jittli! as poasihlu 
from the mode of wor-hip ad*»ptid in the (.’liurch of England, ho 
used a liturgy very BlighiJy aJtenid fnmi that mo tilicatioii of the 
1 national church -service which ha 1 been {irevioiis.ly published by l)r. 
Samuel (3arke; which iiiodi.ieil liturgy, as well as his opening 
flcriiiou, Lindsey published. Doing very MucceH.sful in his ufforU to 
raise a Uiiitariuii congregation, he was able sliortly ufterward.s to com- 
mence tlie erection of a more permaueut chapel in Es-iex street, w'ljiuij 
was oi»fiieti in 1778, and whi ;h, together W'ith an afljoiiiiug ro-ideuc» 
for Iht! minister, wa-* put in trust for the inaiiiteiiaiiee of (liiitariau 
! wursJiip. ilis published ‘Apology* Laving been a* tacked in print by 
Mr. Diirgh, an Irish M.l*., by Mr, JlitighuTii, and hy Dr. Uaiidolidi, 
Lindsey puhILhed a ‘•S.jquel’ to it in J77h. in which he ausworod 
those writ' Ts. In 17Si he published ‘ The Cut'jchist, or an Inquiry 
i into the J^octriuc of the Sciipturt;H couoeriiiug the imly True God, 

' aud objic of Religious Worshi]i;’ in J7S3, ‘An Hstorical View of 
; the ytato of the Unitarian Doctriiio and VVoiBhip from the Keforuia- 
tion to our own tiinc.H,' an elaborate work, which hud been eeverai 
years in prejiaration ; and in 1735, anonymously, * An Examination 
of Mr. Rohmsou of Cambridge's Flea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by a late member of the Duiversity.* In 1788 he pub- 
lished * Vindicim PrieBtleiansc,' a defence of his friend Dr. Priestleyf 
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in the form of nu aclcli*cfr8 i<« t]io Ntiidonts of Oxford aiid Cuixibridgo i 
and this 'waa followed jd by a ^Second Acldress to tho Students 
of Oxford and Cum bridge, relating to Jesus Christ, and the origin of 
the groat errors eoiicerning him.* In 1782 he invited I.)r. Disney, 
who then left the Kstablislied (*hurch on tho sumo grounds os he had 
done hiinnitlf, to become his colleague in tho ministry at EsBex^streei ; 
and in 17h£t, on account of nge and growing infirmities, he resigned 
the pastorate entirely into his hands, publishing on the occasion a 
farewell discourse (which he felt himself unable to preach), and a 
revised edition, bciing the fourth, of his liturgy. He nevc^helcss 
continued to reside at the chapebhouse, os did his wife after his death. 
In 1795 ho re])iintc*d, with an original preface, the 'Ijctters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever,’ which Dr. PpicBlley bad recently piiblisLcd 
in Amm(;a in reply to Paine’s 'Age of Reason;’ and in 1800 ho 
republished in like way another of Priestley's works, on the know- 
ledge which the Hebrews had of a future state. Liudaey'H last work 
was publislied in 1802, entitled * Con versations on tho Divine Govern- 
ment; showing that everything is from God, and for good to idl.’ 
He died on the fird of November ISOS, in his ciglity-hixth year, and 
was buried at Ihinhill-fieldH. Pesides co]»iuuH biographical notices of 
Lindsey, which were publislicd in tJio ‘ Montlily Repository ’ and 
* Monthly Mugasiue’ of Doccinhcr 1808, the Rev. Thomas Relsham 
publislied in 1812 u thick octavo volume of ' Memoirs,’ in which ho 
gives a full analysis of his works, and extracts from his correspond- 
ence, together wiili ii cornjdete list of his publications. Two volumes 
of luH Feritions wc re printed shortly after his death. 

LING A 111), RhlV. JOHN, IbD. and LL.D., was born February 5, 
1771, in the city of Winchester. He belonged to a Roman Catholic 
family in huuibli? circumstances, and studied at the Roman Catholic 
Collc^'e at Douay, in France, whither he was sent by the Roman 
Catholic liishop Talbot, and there he remained till the revolutionary 
troubles obliged tho small community to seek shelter in lOnglaiid. 
After Boverul intermediate removals tlie cnllogo settled at Crook -hall, 
in the county of Durham, and subsequently at (.^shuw, near the city of 
Durham. Mr. TJiigard accompanied the college, and jierformed the 
duties of some of its oilicos. He rovisited France for a short lime 
during the dangerous period of the revolution, and on one occasion 
OHca}>ed with <1ifiiciilty from boiiig suspended 'ii la lauteriie.' In 1805 
ho wrote for the 'NewcastltJ Courant* a series of letters, whicli were 
collected and iiublished under the title of * (/athedic Loyalty vindi- 
cated,' 12mo. He ufterwardB wrote sevond controversial ]mmphleiB, 
which in 1813 were published in a voliiiue liaving the title of ^’I’nicts 
on several Subjects eounccted with the (^ivil and Religious Principles 
of tho Catholics ; * and he was also tho author of ' Oatechctieul 
Instructions on tho 1 loctrines and Worship of the C/atliolic Church,’ 
of which there have been several editions. In 1830 bo publislied 
anonymously an English tninslation of the New Testament, which is 
said to bo accurate and faithful in several passages where the Douay 
traiislation Is faulty. In 18 <15 ho published the ‘History and Anti- 
quities of the Anglo Saxon Church,' 2 vuls. 8vo. 

Dr. Liiigard's great work, tho * History of England from the First 
Invasion by the Romans to the Acctssiun of illinin and Mary iu 
lt>8S,' was first ]>ublir<lu;d in (S vols. 4 to, London, 1819-25 ; second 
edition in vols. 8vo, 1823-31 ; fourth edition, in 13 vols. 12nio, 
1837 ; fifth edition, 10 vols. 8vo, 1849-50; and sixth edition, 10 vols. 
8vo, 1854-.'i5. Dr. Lingard's ‘History of Faigland ’ is a work of great 
research, founded on ancient writ* rs and original documontd, disjilaying 
much erudition and ucutciieHs,and opening fieltls of inquiry previously 
unexplored. Tho narrative is dear, the dates accuratedy given, and 
the authorities referred to distinctly. The style is perspicuous, 101 * 66 , 
and unostentatiouK. The work perhaps exhibits too exclusively tho 
great faclH and circumstaners, military, civil, and ecclesiastical, and 
enters less than might be desirable into the manners, custouiB, arts, 
and condition of tho people. In all matters connected with the 
chureli the work is, as might have been expected, colourtxl by the 
very decided religious opinions of the author; but these ai'o not 
oiTeusivdy set foi'tli. 

Dr. Lingnrd, after the completion of his ‘ History of England,’ paid 
a visit to .Rome, where Pope Lco Xll. offered to make him a cardinal, 
but he refused the dignity. Ho s]ieut the lost forty years of his life 
at Hornby, near Lancaster, where he died July 13, 1851. Ho w’os 
buried iu tlio cemetery of St. Cuthbert's College, at Ushaw, to which 
institution he liequeathcd his library. His latter years were rendered 
comfoi-tnble by the profits of his * History,' and a pension of 300/. a 
year from the (Juoen for his sci'vices to literature. 

L’lNGEONO. [l^unn, Anduka di.] 

LINLEV, THOMAS, a composer who ranka high iu the English 
school of music, was born at Wells, about tho year 1725. He was first 
the pupil of Chilcot, organist of the abbey, Rath, and finished his 
studies under Paradies, an eminent Venetian, who had become a resi- 
dent in this country. Mr. Linley established himself in Bath, where 
he was much sought after as a teacher, and carried on tho concerts iu 
that place, then the resort of all the fashionable world during a part 
of eve^. year. To the attraction of these, his two daughters, Eliza 
and Mary, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickidl, by' their 
admirable singing, contributed very largely. 

On the retirement of Christopher Smith, who had been Handel’s 
amanuensis, and aucceedod him in the manogement of the London 


oratorios, Mr. Linley, by the advice of his son-in law Mr. Sheridan, 
united with Mr. Stanley, the blind composer, in continuing those per- 
forinance.^; aud on tho death of Stanley, Dr. Arnold joined Linley 
in the Eiume, an undertaking by no means unprofitable in its reaultH. 
In 1775 ho set tlie music to Sheridan's opera ‘The Duenna,' wbicli 
had a run unparalleled in dramatic annuls ; it was performed seventy- 
five times during that season. This led to his entering into a treaty 
to purchase Mr. Garrick’s moiety of Drury-laue theatre; and in 177t5 
be, conjointly with Mr. Sheridan, bought two-sevenths of it, for which 
they paid 20,000/., Dr. Ford taking the other three-fourteenths, aud 
the chief management was entrusted to Sheridan, while to Linley wiis 
assigned the direction of tho musical de]>artmeutb Hu now devoted his 
time to the theatre, and, among other pieces, produced his * Carnival 
of Venice;’ ‘Sclizna aud Azor,* from the French; and ‘ Tho Camp,' 
Sheridan's second production, lie also added those charming accom- 
pauimciits to the airs in ‘ The Reggars* Opera,* which arc still in use. 
His Six Elegies, written in the early part of his life, contributed iu no 
small degree to his immediate fume and future fortune ; they were 
Rung by all who could siug, and will continue to bo admired by thuso 
who have taste enough to appreciate what i» at once original, simple, 
and beautiful. IDs Twelve Ballads are lovely melodies, but have 
fallen into temporary neglect like many other excellent English 
compositions. His madrigal ‘Let mo caroless aud unthoughtl’ul 
iying ’ (one of Cowley’s Fragments), is a work w’hich certainly has m> 
superior, if any equal, of the sort. 

Mr. Sheridan's ]>olitical and social engagements having occupio*! a 
largo portion of the time which, iu prudence, ought to have beeu 
devott'd to the theatre, tho managemtut of its details fell much on 
Mr. Linley ; and herein ho derived great assistance from his w*ife, a 
lady of strong mind and active habits, by whose care this )>ccuDiary 
aifairs of that vast concern were well regulated, so long as she had 
any control over thorn. 

Mr. Linley survived his two accomplished daughters and several of 
bis other children. Rut soino years previous to their decease lie 
suifered a shock by tho loss of Ids eldest son Thomas Linley, who was 
drowned by the upseftiiig of a boat wiiile ou a visit to the l)ukc of 
Ancaster, in Lincolnshiro, from which and his subsequent berenve- 
mciits his mind never entirely recovered. I'his young man, who ha<l 
just reached his tweiiLy-second year, possessed genius of a superior 
order. His musical education was as perfect as his father’s and J )r. 
Boyce’s iustruciions aiul those of tho best maHtors of Italy aud 
Germany could render it, and he had given decided proofs of its 
efficiency when the fatal accident occurred. None out of his own 
family more lanient(*.d tho ovemt than Lis frhuid the celebrated Mozart, 
with whom ho had lived ou tho Continent hi the closest intimacy, and 
wlio always continued to mention him in terms of affection and admi- 
rntiou. Mr. Linley died in 1795, leaving a widow, a daughter, ami 
two sons, of whom 

'Wii.UAM liTNLKY, bom about 17ti7, and educated at Harrow and 
St. I’anl's schools, was tho younger. JMr. Fox apjioiiited him to a 
writorship at Madras, and he soon rose to the responsible Bituatious 

])ayniaKier at Vellore aud sub-treasurer at Fort St. George. Ho 
n^tuniod from India early, with an ea.sy independences, aud devoted 
the remainder of his life partly to literary ])urauit8, but chiefly to 
music, of which he was passionately fond, a talent for the art coming 
to liim as ii wore by inheritance. He produced a considerable number 
of glees, all of them evincing great originality of thought and refined 
taste, some of which will make him known to posterity. Mr. W. 
Linley also jiublisbed, at various periods, a set of Songs, two sets of 
Canzonets, together with many detached pieces. He was likewise tho 
compiler of tho ‘Dramatic Songs of Shukspearo,* iu two folio volumes, 
a work of much research and judgment, iu whicli are several of his 
own elegant and sensible compositiouH. J*3arly iu life lie wrote two 
comic operas, whkdi were performed at Drury-Lano Theatre ; also two 
novels, and several short pieces of poetry. He likewise produced an 
elegy Oil the death of his bister Mrs. tSliericlan, part of which is printed 
in Moore’s ‘ Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.’ This lost survivor 
of the Linley family died iu 183.5. 

LINNJ^US. or VON LINN/], CARL, was born at Rasluilt, in tho 
province of Smaland, iu Sweden, May 13, 1707 (Old Style). 1 fis father, 
Nicholas LinnaiUB, was the assistant clergyman of a small village called 
Steudnihult, of which Rfisliult was a hamlet, and is related to liii\o 
resided in a “ delightful spot, on the banks of a fine lake, surrounded 
by hills and volleys, woods and cultivated ground,” where it is believed 
that the son imbibed iu Lis earliest youth a fonduess for the objects of 
animated nature. His maternal uncle too, who educated him, is said 
to have been conversant in plants and horticulture; and thus, according 
to the declaration of Linnsous himself, ho was at once transferred from 
hiB cradle to a garden. The father seems to have himself had some 
acquaintance with botany, aud to have instructed his boy at a very 
early age in the names of tlie natural objects which surrounded them. 
Linnaeus however is said to have had little taste for remembering 
names, aud hia father found it no easy matter to overcome this 
inaptitude ; he however at lust succeeded, and the consequence was 
sufficiently conspicuous iu the decided turn for nomenclature which 
the mind of tho ])upil eventually took. Whether in tho next stages of 
learning Linnicus was ill-managed, as he himself thought, or whether 
the nature of hia education at home had rendered him indisposed for 
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drier find severer studies, it is certaiu that Lis precoptors found great 
cause to complain of Lirij, u2jd the scbooltiiaster at \Vexio j^rouuunct-d 
Liui, at the age of uiDetcen, if not a positive blockheiul, at all events 
unlit for the church, for which he was intended : they in fact r* coin- 
iniuded him to be apprenticed to some handicraft trade. Hihliop 
ArariJh admits that when, at the ago of twenty, Linnrciis arrived at 
the University of Lund, for the purpose of studying |iie<]iciiie, the 
profersiou iiually deteriuiued upon for him, ho was les^ known for 
his acquaiutauco with natural history than fur hia iguurauco of 
every thing else. 

Matriculated at Lund, LluuoiUB was so fortunate ns to bo received 
into the house of T)r, Stubjeus, a pliysiriaii posse^SNing a line library 
au<l a coiisidcr.ible knowledge of natural history. This amiable man 
was not slow to distover signs of future greatness in his lodger; 
111 * gave iiiiii uuiestruiucd nccQ>s to his books, his cuUeclions, his table, 
and above all to his society, and would at last have adopted him for 
Jiis sou ami heir. It was ai this time that Liniueiis lirst began to 
acipiirc a knowledge of w'Lat had been alromly written upon natural 
history, to gain an iu^'ight into the value of ccdlcctioiis, to extond his 
ideas by the study of tiic comparatively rich Flora of liis aiiiia mater, 
and, abi^ve all things, to enjoy the inestimable advantage of having an 
cxperieuccMl frioiid upon whoso judgment he could rely, 'i’lio year 
1727-2-', and the house of Stobmns, were beyond all d<>ubt the time 
aiiil ])laco when Linineus first fornied that lixed dotermiiiatiou of 
devoting hiiiiftclf to the study of natural history which neither poverty 
nor misery was afterwards able to siiuke. In 172S ho passed the 
vacation at homo, and there formed the re.^olution of prosecuting his 
future studies at Upsal — a nnusurc which for the time lost him the 
goodwill of Ids patron iStfibiciis. For the purpose of Tiiectiug ilut 
expenses of liis academical (‘diicathm, his father w'as unable to allow' 
Jiim a larger annual sum than sterling ; ami with this miserable 
sti|>eud lie had the courage to plunge into the world. NoUdug less 
riiaii the inoHl biting poverty could be the immediate result of sucli a 
measure.; and we accordingly find Liumeus, for some time after this, 
in a sliito of miserable destitution, inemling his shoes with folds of 
paper, trusting to chance fur a meal,' and in vain endeavouring to 
iuerease Jiis income by procuring private pupils. succour coubi bo 
olitained from liume, and it is difficult to conceive how he eoiild 
liave hti'uggjcd with bis penury without the Nleudcr aid alKmUd by a 
royal scholarship awarded him on tJic Idth of Jiecember, 172S. JS’ever- 
ihcless he diligently persevered in attendance u]ion the <*our.-cH ni 
ectiires connected with his future profession the more ddigontly 
perhaps bfciiu-e of his p«»verly ; and by the cud of 171.1' the elouds of 
atlvnsity began to ilis]>erse. i>y this time he bud become known to 
l)r. Dlaus (.V'l.'iu-, the pri>lei-aor of divinity at IJpsal, who wa.^ glad to 
avail himself of the a-sisbiuco of Liuiimus in t>i'epariug a work illiis- 
'rating the plants luentionfMl iii the Holy Scriptures, lli.-i new friend 
prociirrd him private tuipils. and introduced him to the acquaiiitaiici*. 
of UudlK'ck, tlie j-rofe:-.-or «>f iiutaiiy, thou grovving old, wlio“up]ioiiited 
Jiim his <leput.y lectuiM', took him into his house u.s tutor to hi.s 
voiingrr children, and gave him free access to a very line library and 
eolh olion of cira wings. 

Mere the pub'i.shed writings of Limned.? were (:oiiiuiv:jiCf.sI. It was 
ill the niitlst (jf tiie library ui' itiidb.'ek that he began to sketcii thii?e 
W'orkrt w'liicli wt'ie sift erwards }jubli.sht‘d under 1 lie tiile.s of ‘ iJiblio- 
-li' Cii Ihitfiiiica/ ‘(lasses I'laiitarum,’ ‘ (.hitiea i'otaiiica,' and ‘ (ieneni 
niiutai iiin and to jiei ireive the imporlauce of reducing into lirevit.y 
and order tlic niinicthudii;al, barbarou.-i, coiifii-ed, and jtrolix wriling.s 
witJi which he was surroniiiltsl. If, in the pro.seeutioii of a task of 
sin-h inmiinent iieee.sf 3 i 1 y, he fe-ll into the oppiisite orror.-i of attempting 
to make the language of natural history mure preoi^c than is possible 
from the nature of things, of redin ing the ieelinical eburacters of 
speeies iiud g« iiera to a brevity wl.'icli often proved a nulliiy, and of 
I'eformiug the terniiuology till it Lecame jicdaiitie, tb'-re m iuj candid 
])urf'uii who will not be ready to nckiio\vled.;e that such la’ivrs were of 
Very litile im^iurtance when eoiiq>arcd with the great good whitrh the 
writings of Jduinous upon the whole eff>-cLed, 

ill 1731 Liuumiis (piittcd the hoii.se of Itudbeck, and on the llith of 
^lay 1732 proceeded, unde r royal authority and at the expense of the 
Univt-rsity of Upsal, upon his celebrate- 1 journey into Lapland. On 
horseback, and ou foot ho accomplished his object by the H'tli <*f 
October following, when he returned to Upsal, after travelling, alone 
and slenderly provided, over nearly 4000 xniles. The rc.'iidt of this 
expedition has been given in his excellent * Flora Lapponica* and in 
the Swedish account of his tour, of which an JOiiglish translatjou has 
bec-u published. For some time after Iiis I'etiirii we him occupied 
in teaching ixiineralogy, particularly the art of assaying ; ]>crdecut(.*d 
^y the miserable jtsdousy of a certain JJr. Kohcu, ou wJiom he is said 
to have dniwu his sword ; and travelling in Dahrcavlia at the expense 
of the governor. In the 'beginning of ITS.'* he had scraped together 
15/., with which ho set out upon hU travels in H*;areh of somo uni- 
versity where ho couhl obtain the ilogrce of J.)ocLor in Medicine the 
cheapest, in order that he mii;ht bo able to practise physic for a liveli- 
hood. At Harderwijk, in Holland, lio accomplished his purpose ou 
the 23rd of June 1735, on which occasion he defended the hypothesis 
that ** iuterxixittent fevers are owing to line particles of clay taken in 
with the food, and lodged in the toruiinatioxis of the arterial system.*’ 

In Holland, Linnaous formed a friendship with Dr. John Durxnann, 
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professor of liutany at Amsterdam, and it was during his stay of some 
mouths with that botanist that he printed hU ‘ Fuudameuta 
Ho^nica, a sinall octavo of 3'.» pages, which is one of the most 
ptuliisophical of bis writings. At that time he was iiitruduced to Mr. 
Ueorge Flitfort, a wealthy Dutch banker, posst ssiug a fine garden and 
library at a phioe c.dled Hurtccamp. ’riiis gentlomaii eiubracod tlni 
opportunity ot putting it under the cliai^o of Liiifia*iis, who coutimicd 
* hyld the appointiiioiit till the end of 1737. during uhich time lui 
IS said to liavc^ liecn treated with ]iriiicely muuiliocnco by bis now 
patron. His scieutitic o'.'cupstions coiiHistcd in putting in order tho 
objecte of natural history contained in Mr. Hlitfort's iimsoum, in 
examining and arranging the plants in his garden and hcrbariiiiu : in 
passing through the pro-<s the * Lapponica,* ‘ iicncra rlantariim.* 
‘ Critica Lotaiiica/ and sunm other works ; and in the publication of 
the ‘ llortiis Clitlortianus/ a fme book in folio, full of tho learning of 
the day, ornamented with plat s, and cxi cutc.l at the iiwt of Mr. 
(.'litfort, who gave it away to his fricmls. S nne idea may bit forincil 
of the energy and iinlastry of LimucuH, and of his veVy iniimaie 
acquaintance with botany at this prriod of Ids life, liy t\u\ fai-t that 
the book just iiicntioiind, couHl-itmg to a great oxtcni of smiouviuh, 
all the references to wdiicli had to bo vcriiicd, wa.s prepared at the'iaio 
of four sheets a week, a prodigious cDiiri, considering tli>* nature of 
tJie work, which Liiinu^us might well call “res poridcrosa." Me how- 
ever scorns to have ]to.ssesscti powers of application quite beyomt 
those of ordinary men, and to have workctl tlay and night at his 
favourite pursuits. In May 1737 he speaks of his occiipaMuns as con- 
sisting of kiejMiig two wi>rks going .at Amsti idam, one of whicJi wni 
tho ‘Jlortiis idillbrti.inus,* already nicntioucil ; another at Leyden, 
a fourth in preparation; the dally eiigagciin'iit of .trrangitig tim 
gaidcn, deseribing plaiitH, mnl supei'intuidiiig the iii'list.s iMiq>|oyed in 
making drawings, whieii alone lie calls “ labor iiiiinensus et iiiex- 
hauHtus." (Van Hall, ]>. 12.) Idmnens however Nceius to have been 
weary of the life lie led at Harii-camp, and towards the end of 17o7 
lie qiiitiod Mr. (HiJlbrt uutler the plea of ill healtli, and an iiiiwilliiig- 
iiess ti> expOMr jiiiiiself again to the auttiiniial air of llulhind. The.vi 
however seem to have been only excuses, for he. did not really ipiit 
the country brfore ilio spring of 17'>^, and in fact he was evidi'iitly 
tired of his driuLery. Hooil Mr. Cldlbrt wouhl .'^■careely alh^w Idiii 
to leave the house, where J/nimoUM eoiiiplaiiis of being “ iiicarceratiH 
iiiotiachi instur cuiii iliiabus iinmdM." Jt was linring his engagiMiicut at 
Harteeaiiip that he vhdteti Kiighiiid, where he seeiiis to have bi*oii di;?- 
appointed liotli at his reception ami tlie eulhctiuus of natural history 
which in$ ft>mid here. Me w.ls ill received by 1 'illeiiiii-i, at that tiiim 
prt>le.ssor of lutany ;iL Dxford, wle> was ollemleil at the liliertiiM 
Liiiir.eus had taken w*iih sotiie of his geiieni; and althongli tho 
t|U'iri*el wa.s ma le up before his return to Holland, it seem.s Lii havo 
li-coiijpoKud Lilt: SwecliMi iiatiirali.'t not a little. Mo dohcribes tlm 
celebrated coll' etloii of plants forimul by Slierard at Kllhani as beiii-; 
niiiivallud in I'hiropcan K}K‘cies, but- of little momi nt in cxotic-i. Ilo 
found the (.>xford g.irdeii in a like condition, Imt with the p.re.cnliousca 
and stoves emjtty ; ami the great colh.*ctioli of Sir 1 Ians S.oam* in a 
: bite- of flf*ph)rabl.: coniiisioii and neglect. Dr. Shaw, the traveller 
the Levant, .seems to Ji.iee pleased him must; and he, tom*Lle*j- 
with riiilip Miller, tin^ ccl ;hratud gardener to tin) Society of /Vjiothe- 
earics, .Mr. Fe.tei’ ( ‘ullins')ii, ami I'lol’e -.i ir iM.irtyii iln> cMi;r, were 
sippan ntly tlie only acquaintances I iimneu s riicce ded in forming. My 
UiLs means he a'.‘quired a eoii.ii«luiMlile addition to his (rolh-etioiiH of 
plants and b ook.s. W'liilo in IJolhind he uImi induced J’rolessor Miir- 
maiiii, in oonjimctiori witli live pDriteivi, to underttke the publication 
of Uiimphin.s'.s important * Jlurbariuui Amhoinoiise/ at an c.Aiiiiatu'l 
cost iif ^U),Un() lloriiis. 

I ■poll hi-s retm n to .Swcrl'ii, Llniianis coniiuence.il practice in Stocii 
holm a.s a jdiy.dciaii, and with the aid of a peii.dmi <)f ducats 
from the government, oji condition of lecturing publicly in botany 
and iiiincndogy, his pru.qioiiLs for tJin future becimc ho siitisfactory as 
to callable him to marry at MidHuinmci* 17-II'. I’y Mn'-s tim*; Jiis botani- 
cal fame had Hpre.id over all Kiirope ; the iniportaiico ol the critical 
improvement H ho had introduced into tliiH and other departinuiit.H ol 
natural history had become generally acknowlmlged, and his now 
luuthoil of arranging plants by tho dillisreiiiaiS in their alumuin and 
pistils hail bueii a<Jopted jii many eoiintrjcH, but not in Swodeii. 
Impatient ut receiving lo.''S honour in Jiis own country than cLicwhore, 
ho wrote a book called * Ifortii.s AgcriimcusH,’ arrange! 1 according to 
hid Hystcnii which he pa-ssed off upon itiidbcck, at that tiuio jirofos'-.oi' 
of botany at Ujinal, as the i»roiluction of his friend Uothmann, who 
however Jiad no further hand i.i it than that of writing the preface, 
which was an eiilogiuin of Linu.'ouH and his now Hystcni ol* botany. 
rii« book was €4vcutually publhhod under tho name of J'*erber, and 
acconqilisliotl the object of die on (rivers, for aftei'wards no other 
botanical arrangement was received In .Sweden. 

From this time forwai i the life «d' I.inmeuH was one of incroasmg 
fame and prosperity. lOviuy branch of uaturil history was revisiMl 
or reiiiodellc'i l>y him; book.i mid collections were aeut to him from 
all parts of this world ; Jiis piipiD H.i'Helqiii.st, Osbeck, Sparuiaun, 
Thuiibcrg, Kahn, Jiolling, and others, couiuiuuioated to him tho 
result of tiieir travels in Kurope. AhIu, Africa, and America. He was 
named Prof«.*»sor of Medicine at Upsal in 1740, and after ward.s^ of 
Botany ; in 1740 he received the rank and title of Archiator ; in 1757 
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li6 wan raiscfd to tho uuljility. and took tho.titlo of Von LinnCf And by 
the year 17.08 he wa^ able to purehane the eataten of llammarley and 
Sbfjii for 80,0004iwfcdiHli ilolUra (above 2330/. aterliu^). 

During thi-rie eigliti-en years liis life was one of incessant labour. 
BesideH Lin praetico ns a ]>hyHician 9 which was extensive and lucrative, 
and his duties as iirafcssor, he published a most extraordinary num- 
ber of works on vari9us branches of natural history. His works upon 
other branches of natural history were loss important than those on 
botany, hut they all evinced the same ingenuity in claBsificatiou, and 
that hjgical precision which has rendered the writings of Liurncua so 
generally admired. In addition to a large number of disMertations, 
bearing the naiuos of his pupils, and now collected under the title of j 
' Amccnitutes Acadoinicuo,' the ‘ Kloni,’ and ‘F*auna Suecica/ ‘Materia 
Medicii,’ edition after edition of the ‘Systema Naturae* and numerous 
miscellaneous works, some of great importance, he firo<l(iced his 
'Piiilosophia Uotauicn,’ and ‘Species Phintariiin; ’ tho former, dictated 
from a sick bed, was tho best introduction to botany that had liecn 
written, and is far mperior to tlm numerous dilutions of it which 
KubsccpiiiUlly appeared from tho pens of hi« folio w’ers ; the latter 
cuniribiitoti more tiiau any work wiiicli hud hoforc been seen to place 
tin*, existing kuowh'dgc of jdants in a clour and intelligible form ; the | 
iiivontiuu of generic and sjiocific uhiiioh, by which every known plant i 
could bo spukcu of ill tiv<i words, was in itself a great step towards j 
uouuriiig urthir aud perspicuity in future botanical writings, and the 
tnuthoilical uiiil concise arrangcunent of references rendered it invalu- 
able, notwitliHlunding its oiiiissioiiH, as a eataloguu uf the plants at 
tbnt time kimwn. Viewed with reference to the existing state of 
knoivhfch'e, this book deserves all the praise whicli has been given it ; 
and bulaniats have, as if by cummoii cfiii- ent, taken the sei;oud edition, 
wliicb appeared in 17b2, i\h the point of dejiarturc for systematic 
noiuoncliiture. So great is the imptirtnnco still att:ic.hed to it, tiiat an 
edition, clii -lly coiif luting of it and the ‘ (Icuera J’lantarum,' incorpo- 
rated in the state in wliirli ilioy were loft by Linnaeus, was oidy a few 
yeiirs ago published under thii name of ‘ Codex iiotauicus Linmcuuus/ 
colbit-cd by Dr. Hermann l''.bcrbard Iticbter. 

Towards tlio latter i>arl of bis life .latinnsuB sulfcrod severely in 
hcsiltb. Apoplexy succecdi*d repeated atlacks of gout and gravel, and 
was followed in its turn by paialysis, wdiicli impaired bis facilities, 
and at last he was Rrirrkd oil’ by an ulceration of the bladder, on the 
It'th of Jaiuiiiry 1778, in the Bi-vciit.y-fir.-:t your of his age. “His 
remiiiiis were deposited in ri vault near ilie west end of tho cathedral 
at lIpHid, where a moiinniciit of triwedish porphyry w*as erected by 
Ills pu]tils. His obseiiiiies were performed iii ilie most rosj»ectfid 
munner by the whole university, tho jiull Ijcing sujiportcfl by sixteen 
doctors of physic, all of wJioiii haii been his ])UpilB.’* A gcnoral 
uiouriniig took place on the occasion atUpsal, and King Gnstavus HI. 
not only caused n medal to be struck expressive of the public loss, but 
introduced the Bui»jecl into a sjieoch from the tlirone, regarding the 
douth uf Linii’duus us a nathiiial ealamiiy. 

Ill the article DotaiNV, in Xat. Histohy Div., we have alr<*ady 
adverted to the eil- ct prodiict-d by liinmeus upon that branch uf 
m>iice. His merit iis a systeiiiatiBt is unquestionable; the clearness 
of bis ideas, his love of scieiu^e, bis skill In abridging, abstracting, and 
rocoiiibiiiing tJio uiidig«^Btccl luaLtor coiiLiiiieil in the bulky tomes of 
hU 2 >i'cdeecsscirH, and the hint with which lie seized the proniiuent 
facts 1 elating to .all the subjects be investigiitod, rnablod him to jirudiice 
a eoiii]>tetc revolution in botaii}', and to pLico it at a lieiglit from 
which it would iieviT have dcsis'iided bad ho been able to leave his 
genius and his knowledge to his followers. AVo by no means agree 
with those who look upon l.iinrucuH as a mere uaiiicr of plants, for 
there is aiiiphi evidence in his writiiiKS that bis mind soared far above 
the anility of verbal IrilU-rH; but he regarded exactness in language as 
a most importnut means to an cud, e.s}>cciuily in scu nces uf olmervu' 
tion ; and ivho is there to say that lie waii WToiig ? His systems of 
claHsificatioii were excellent for the time when they ivere invented, 
althougii now ivorthlcss ; and it is never to lie forgotten tiiat Linuieus 
regarded them merely as Icrnjiorary contrivances for rcilucing into 
order the confusion he found in all braiichus of iiiitiinil history. 
JVrhiqis ho believed hin sexual system of botany a near approach to 
])erfectiou, and so it was as an artilicial inode (aud its great author 
regarded it lut nothing more) of arianging tbu GOOO or 7^*00 specius he 
was acquainted witli ; although it cannot be usefully applied to the 
vast multitude? of plants witli wliicli botanists are overwlieinied by 
tho discoveries of mud erii travellers. Ho iievi r attached the import- 
ance to it which has been iusisti d upon by his folluwoi'S, who, unable 
to ilistinguish between the good aud tho evil of liis works, have claimed 
unbounded respect for everything that bears the stamp of Liniiseua 
Keitlier are wu ilisposcd to admit Iho fiiirness of those critics who 
complain of tho iibsetico of pliysiulogical knowledge from tbo writings 
of Liiiineus; it should be reiiienila'ri'd that in bis time very litlle was 
known upon the Hubjcct, and that of what ilid appear in the books of 
tho day a great deal was not likely to attract the attention of a mind 
which valued exactness and precision above all other things. The 
most serious charge that Liutiteus is open to is that of indecency in 
Ids laugUAgo; and we aro bound to say that there is truth in the 
allegation, and that tho language of Linumus is BomeiimcB disgusting 
for its i>Turicucy and coarseness. 

Tlxo domestic life of Linmous does not bear ezaminatioD, for it is 


well-known that he joined his wife, a profligate woman, in a cru^l 
persecution of his eldest son, an amiable young man, who afterwards 
succeeded to his botanical chair. AYo may smile at the vanity which 
BO often breaks out in the writings of Linnoeui^ and at the lidgetty 
anxiety for fame which induced him to make use of Uothmatin as hid 
trumi*eler in the trick of the ‘ Hortus Agerumensis,* but such an act 
as that we have mentioned forms a stain upon his escutcheon which 
no talent, however exalted, can wipe out. 

After (he death of the younger Linnicus lua library and herbarium 
were piirobascd for the .sum of 1000/. by the late Sir James Kd wan I 
(then Dr.) Smith, and are now in the possestfiou of the Linnaaau Society 
of Loudon. 

(PuUeney, LifeoJ Linntcm ; Smith, in lleea*s Cyvloimdiaj HaJi 
Ejiiafohr Linnttii; Agardh, Aniiqaitates Linnceantn,) 

^LIKNELL. .lOUN, portrait and landscape-painter, was bom in 
London in 1702. Originally a pupil of John A^tirley the water- 
colour painter, he early comnieiiced his proiessioiial career by piiiutiug, 
both ill oil and water-colours, portraits us well us landscapes, Avhicli 
found ])laces in the exhibitions of the Jk>yal Academy, tho llritish 
Institution, and that at Spring Giirdeiis; but las pictures attrauted 
little notioi*, and he was constrained to add miniature and engraviug 
to tho list uf his occupations. Gradually' however he worke<l bis way, 
anil fur many years Mr. Linnell has held a liigh place among the aril ih 
“ outside ill e Academy.'* As a portrait-painter his rank is a peculiar 
one. His canvass is always small, aud lie strldom paints much luDrc 
than the head, while the colour is usually of a not vury iiuiurid 
brown ; but the countenance in always marked by decided, and g<:UL 
rally an intellectual and very cbiiracteristie, c^xpresBion, wliicli is the 
more valuable, as an nnusually large proportion of bis hitters Imvc 
been p' rt-.ons of political, sclcutiiic, or literary eminence, lip to 1 'IT 
portraits formed the larger portion of the pictures exlLibiti-d by liin! 
at the Koyal Academy, liis landscapes being for the most part Ht-nt tu 
the British Institution, but since then Mr. Liunell has almost exclu- 
sively exhibited landscapes. Among the latest of Ids tioitraits w;m a 
very excellent one of Thomas Curly lo. 

As a liiudseape-paiiiter Mr. Liniieli's po.sition is also a wcll-deiiuc ! 
one. His munuer, foulld(^d on the older masters of the laudsc.ape iirt, 
is little like that adcqitcd by any of the other popular living ]»aiiitei's. 
Yet, tiiuugli wearing sumcwiiat of an obl-world air, many of lik 
laiiddciqies have a vi-ry agreeable frcshui'ss and individuality -- 
such of them at least as are painted directly from nature: in ‘ 
positions’ ho is loss at his ease. His best landscapes are usually rt'piv 
scuiatiuns of such scenery as may bo found on the skirts of the wond.- 
and coinmons oi' our home counties. Esjiecially is ho strong in Sumy 
scenery, near Ihiignto, in which county be lias for sumo ^u^ars ro.'.iil li. 
Even wbcii bo paints, as he is fond of painting, a scriptural 
— like ‘The Disobcilient Prophet * (ISoJ) — the scene is a faitb'dil 
transcript of some jiioasaiil spot in Surrey, with two or three ligmv> 
in conventional costumes placed in the foreground. Among Ids Jat i' 
and inoro important landscapes may be mentioned tbo ' Wiiidiiiill ’ 
and ‘Heath Scene/ now in the Vcimm Gallery; *»Saud Pits' 

‘ CroHsing tin* Brook’ (I8r>n); * Woodlands ' and ‘Morning' (lh.»l); 

• The iSear Leaf and ‘ Timber Waggon/ ^ lSr»2) ; • The Village Spring 
.ind ‘ Eore-.t Jioad’ (18r>.‘I); ‘ ^ C.'ouutry Uoad ’ ; .and ‘ A H:ii vi&: 

Sunset' (18.*>b). To which mont bo adilod the ‘ J^vc of tbo 
(1848), an extraordinary assemblage of gorgeous colours; ‘ The it* turn 
of Ulysses' (1841)) ; ‘ Ghrist aud the VVoiiiiUi of Samaria’ (1850) ; auu 
‘The Disobedient Projihet* (18.04). 

Mr. Ijinueil ranks among the most thoroughly Ihigiish of our native 
lamhcape-paiiiters, and it is no doubt this honest, iiomely, naiivc 
character that has boon the cldtT cause of the pniudarity of bis inii l- 
scaiies. He is however a rich and atlmirable colourist, though in Li-‘ 
foiiiincss for autumnal glow he Hometimes uvcrsttqis the modedly >>1 
nature. But nil his works display great observation of nature and a 
broad and manly style of rxccutioii, wanting perhaps tmly a somewhai 
sburper touch ami inoro diversitieil manner to win from the g« iicral 
public the hearty ajqircciatiuu which is so liberally bestoweil u]>uo 
them by the arlisL’s more select adndrers. 

* JjlNTGN, WILLIAM, was born at Liverpool towards the elos . ei 
the last ceiitujy. Much of liis childhood is said to liave been hpciit. 
with some relati\ cs at the foot of Windermere, and there his foudu' 
for scenery njqiears to liuve been nurtured. AVith a view to divert his 
thongiits from an early-formed wish to become a painter, the youth 
was pluccil ill u mercantile oillce at Uvcrpool; hut it being found 
tbnt the intended purpose was not cflected, aud the incrcaiiiil^ 
prospects proving Icfes advantageous than was anticipalid, he wa^ 
evtutunlly removed from the office, aud, after some lie?itaucy, per- 
mitted to proceed to London with a view to trying his fortune as a 
painter. A picture which he exhibited at the British Institution in 
ISPJ of ‘A Uai'pcuter’s IShop near Hastings' received much commeii- 
datiou ; but tho young artist soon found that his strength lay not in 
such homely scenes, though it was not till after lie had made several 
tours to ^orth Wales, the Highlands, Ac., that he turned toward ' 
those classic lands where he was to iind congenial themes for 
pencil. Extending over several years, Mr. Linton made tours of 
greater or Ices iluration in Italy, Greece, Sicily, Calabria, and Switzer- 
land ; aud from those countries most of his grander works have been 
drawn. A list of a few of his more important pictures will c^ow that 
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Jfr. Linton hai not feared to grap|>le with the most trying themes 
^'hich can employ the landscape-painter's pencil. To begin with his 
Jiritish pictures — *The Vale of Keswick;^ ‘The Vale <»f I^nsdslo;* 
Morning after a Storm— Linton, North Devon;* ‘Corfo Cnstlo' (1848>, 
one of the most impressive representations of those noble ruins ever 
painted; and 'Lancaster* (18.^2), one of the lati^st of his larger 
Kiiglish pictures, and in its way one of the hiiest pictures of the 
Kngli^'h school. ^ Among the scenes from Oreece and Italy, and other 
scenes eminent in history or poetry, which have mo.<t served to render 
him famous, are — the ‘ Italy ’ which forms a chief ornament of tlu? 
Duke of lledford's Kiiglish collection at Woburn ; ' rositaiio/ in the 
collection of the Narl of Kllesmere; ‘The Temple of Fortune,* pur- 
chased by the late Sir Robert. Peel ; ‘ The Kmbarkatioii of the (1 reeks 
for Troy :* ‘A flrcek City, with the Return of a Victorious Ariiionieiit; ' 
‘Venus and .^rEneas before t-arthape;* ‘ ..Etna and Taormina ; ' ‘The 
Lake of Lugano/ lS3t< ; * t?oriutb/ 1812 ; ‘ The Bay of Naples/ lM;i ; 
‘All Arcadian LaiulHcape ; * ‘.lenisalem at tlu» time of the (’nicilixiou ; * 
‘The Ruins of Pnestum;’ ‘Bay and Castle of llairc/lMfi; ‘Athens/ 
1847, painted about the same time ns ‘Corfe Castle/ and in the same 
grand style; ‘Temple of Minerva at Rome/ 186(t; ‘Venice/ LSnl : 

* lluins near Knipiilum,’ LSf>2; ‘A Mountain Town in Calabria/ * 
‘ 'The Tiber/ 1 hnli, 

Mr. Linton's landscapes arc many of them on canvasses of the largest 
% and an? painted in the broadi-st and buhle^it manner, with peri'i'cL 
£:implicity of treatment, but correct in drawing ; clear, thniigh sober 
even to snmbrenrss, in colour ; and with tine atmospheric elb et, 
tlioMgb without anj* atinos](heric exaggeration or triirkery. Over all is 
dilViisi'd an sir of poetry almost epic in its severity, but in Klriet 
a*-eordancc with tlio elevated character of the scenes and seibj- ets. 
Thi.s vt‘ry eh vatioii and severity of style however, cofidiined with an 
entire absence, indeed almost ostentatious contempt, of everything 
:i|')iroaebiiJg to minnie finish, liave served to prevent Nlr. Jjintun friitii 
ranking nloni; with the. pojudar paiiilors of the day. Ani'Uig the 
p.'Midy and glittering canvasses which cover the walls of the annual 
c vhihitiiui': such piv*turer- as .Mr. Linton's are little likely to attraet the 
g' lierid eye, while in the public galleries, where tlieir Ft* rling iin rit-: 
wouhl speeilily enf-uro their appreciation, they hnd no )ilaee. Had 
Mr. Jdntou painted sueli pictures as many of those we Lave eiiumc*- 
r.'t(*d eithc'r ill I’ranee or <h.nnaiiy they wouhl have heeii iit once pnr- 
eh:i:i*d for a national gallery; lieiv, till there is a really national 
(‘(ilioctioii fortiml, Mr. Linton must rest content to lind mitiiirers lit 
though few, and remain comjianitively unknown to tlnr bulk of bis 
eouiitryincn. Being a member of the Society of r»ritish Artists, Mr. 
Jiintoii 1ms of course receiveil no nisidemic di.‘-LinetionR. 

L11M*L Kll/V FILI PTO, a eelebraled Italian ]miuter ami one of Hie 
mo.'i disiiugiiislied of the ‘ Quattroeentisii/ was liorn ai Florcnee in 
1412. He was the Son of 'J'oiiiiiinso i^ippi, who died wb'-ii Filippo 
was Old}' iwi> years nf age, Jlis mothi'i* died somi after be was born, 
and bo was broiiL'Iii up by lii.s fathoi's slsttT Mona Lnppuecia, until 
he was eight years old, Avhon hIuj placeil liini in the (’.Mniielile eon- 
void 1 >c:l Cmrmine, to eommcnco his novitiate. Here he slowed such 
a Ftroiig disiiiclliialhin for .study .ami .'■ai great a lintja imity for scrib- 
bling ligures ami other objects in his books, that the prior came to the 
wir^if conclusion of having him educated fc»r a painter, then an oci:n- 
]i:iti()ii not ill the ii^ast illcon^istent wiih the .a8.sumption of a tminastic 
life. Fdij«})o was accordingly pcrinitlcd daily to visit Masfieeio, who 
Wiiti then employed in paiiiiiug the chapel of the eon vent, ami hir took 
extreme delight in eonteniplatiiig the works of Masaceio there. Filippo 
himself gave early evidence of his extraordinary ability, by a froco of 
the ]iapal confirmation of the rules of the order of the Cat uiclites, 
paintcfi near a work by Mii.sacciu, in tin? cloi.dcr of tin* convent, but 
hotli arc now destroy eil ; lie exiMuiual also several other W'oiks in 
various jmrts of the convent and in the church Hel (Jarmine, <'ai.*h | 
Wiirk siqierior to its preceding, and so like those of Masaccio that his 
spirit was said to have prisfled into Filippo. All tln so works however, 
or at least wbiit remained of tbeiii, were destroyed in the coullagration 
of the cliiirch in 1771. 

In 14-JO, or when only seventern years of age, Filippo gave ii]i the 
iiioTia.'rtic life, left the cuuvont Del (.■arininc, and went to Ancona, J I'Te, 
while on au excursion of pleaHiiro at sea with .sonic other y<»uiig men, 
be 'wsis captured by a pirate and carried in ebuin-s to Africa, and there 
Sold as a slave. Kigiiteeii months aft'-r the coiiiiiit nc. ruent of his 
captivity he amused hiinsrlf one day witli drawing, from nitmory. 
Ids master's portrait iu chalk upon a white wall. '^le perform- 
ance nppeare<l to his master a sort of pnidigy ; he immediately released 
Filippo from his captivity, and after ho had employed him to execute 
various pictures for him, sent him back safe to Italy. Filipijo was 
landed in Naples, where bo was, probably shcrtly after his arrival, 
employed by Alfonso duke of Calabria, nflcrwanls Allon.so 1. of 
Naples, to paint a j>ictur«:* for the chapel of the Ca-teli' Niiovo, then 
11 his posHossion, W'Idch would fix the date at about 143.0, or five years j 
from tliotirne that Filippo left his convent, lie reuiaincd only a few i 
months iu Naples, and then rctui-ncd to Flonujce ; and one of tiio first j 
W'orks which li»* ejcruiiU-d at this time was a small picture^ of the 
Adoration of the Madonna,* for the wife of Cosmo de* Medici, which 
is now ill the IiiJ]icrial Gallery at Florence. 

Fra Filippo executed mauy exceileut works at Florence, b iesole, 
Arezzo, and at Prato. While engaged in 1459 in the convent of fSanta 


Margherita, in the last-named place, he seduced and carried ofl'a young 
Florentine lad,v, LucrezU, daughter of Francesco Buti, who wan* being 
educated at the convent; and ho hail a son by her called Filippino 
Lippi, who became likewiKC a celebniteil (miiiter. ' The Deiith of Snii 
Bernardo,' painted for the oalhedrul of IVuto, is one of J.ippi's fin: st 
works ; it is in oil and on panel, and is still iu the cathotlraJ. The 
passages libo from tho lives of John the Baptist and St. Stephen, 
painted ill fresco, in the choir of the same chmeh, from l4/*tJ to 
1404, the fi^'uroK of which iiro coWfsI, are among the best work^^ of 
tho l.'ith century: Vasari ti rin» Hie nmrtvrdom of St. Sti*pheu liis 
masterpiece. I'ilippit has iiiiruducetl hia own portrait iiPi* this piece, 
and he? has paiiiied that of Lucre/ia Buti ns lli'roiiias in one of tho 
sc‘rios from the life of the BiOptist. 'riiose fivseoes have Wen iv.-'toro I 
by a painter of Prato of the immr of Marini. 

I*rii I'llippo dii'd at Sjieh-to in 1 liJp. aged fifty seven; this is no 
doubt the correct a; u of Filippo. Hu.ii, h Vasaiv, who is f lhiweil by 
Baldimicci. makes bim to have la'i-ii sixiy-s- ven Bm tlm' Uo- >oir of 
his rUath wa.s was iiseertajno 1 by Biitlinueci in tl.e Nfcruhi.'v 

of the Carmel ites. But B.ddiiiiieci nn>l all o' her writer.'i have o» er- 
lookid the value of tho evidence eoiineeted with Masacii<>, and have 
ansunied 1 Hm to be about the time of Filippo'.s birth, wdiereas Musaecio 
himself WAH born only in 14oe^ 

Fra l''ilippo is Haiti to have been poisoned by tho relations of Lnctv. ia 
Buti ; La n zi apeak H tif tin- f.t«rt as oertiiiii, but Vasari m«‘n ly albide.-s l«i 
it as a vague report, whieli is ilie iimre prohablt* version, especially ns 
Ilia death aUo tlM i.to take pi loe until eleven years affer Hi-- abdiietioii 
of LiiiTi'zia. for Filippiii'* w.is ten yi'iir-i old wlitiri his f.'iilu r tlied. Fra 
Filipp<» WM.s buried at Spoleto, in the entlit'dral, wld'dt he was eiiga-yd 
iu painting at ibc time ef his de.tth. His sc-ii w is in^triief<*>l in paint- 
ing by Filippo'.s pupil ami assi-taut Fra J i.tmiuite. He iiftenvnrdK 
ereetfil a iiiarMt; iiionnioenl, with a Latin luseriptinti h\ I'uiittaii, to 
hi.-* f.itlier in the cathedral of Spuletti, hy the tinh r and at the • Xjieiise 
tif Loreii/.o I If’ Medii-i. 

Fra Filifipi.) exet lled in invention, in dniwing, in colouring, nml in 
eliiaroM'iii'ts and Idr hi.-, line' w'lis certainty a painter of extiMonlinary 
merit; h(‘ iiiiiht, even without refi i iMiei* to lime, be conniisl annoig 
thegreare. t f»f the. Italian fiaiiiters from Miisae.eio to l!*ill:i*lle, botli 
jnelusive. Foiiie of his easel pictures in nil are IiniHhed with extreme 
care and great taste; there art; a few' in the galh ry of the FloriMitiim 
.Academy, of whieli the ‘ (.oronatioii of the N'irgiii,' formerly iu the 
church of Sant' Aiiibrogio, is an admiral h* work. There an' some 
chalk stiidiuR of hands t*y Filippo in the British Museum. Sc\eral of 
his works have bum engraved hy Lasiiiio, 

Fii.iriTNo l^irri, thmigb not lapial to bis father in the higher 
(]ualities, surpiisHe»l Jiim in others, especially in geiitMal aecc.s-aries, 
'Aliicli he was pi rhaps the tirM. to be .-tow great at* •‘iiiioii upon, ami 
be. had much more taste than most of his coiitmiporarifs ; he under- 
stood better ibe rcmlering of mere appeiii'iitieii'. one of the most 
essential, though not one of the Idgiutst ipialit.ies in i>ietori:il art. Hit 
excelled ill painting Madonnas; l»iit bis cl»icf works are the fres-eoes 
of Hie Stro/zi Chapel, in Siinlii Maria Novi lla, and of the Bnineaeni 
C'liapi.'l of t.iie I 'arm j lie, where, besiiles othei's, lo: painted ' I'eter anil 
Faul before the I Voconsul,* whieh was Jong attrihiiled to iMii.-aet io, us 
in tin; ‘ Etruria J'ltiriee,' whi re it is eiigiaved, ami iu many other 
works. He diird in IdCjo, ;iged forty-five. 

(Va.-ari, F/Ver/*' J*ifh,n, dv . ; and tin- .Votes to tin* Herni:tn Tran-Ia- 
lioii by i“i:hoin; JJaiilanzi, thlU Ptftm'i i// t*rtt /''i/ipyio A//*/*/ ml t'uytt 
flf'Ua ('uttulnih: di J*ruro, Balibiiiiei i, A'o/i; o. dn i dd 

dv. ; itumohr, //nhvni^rht: hnittj*:it ; Spelli, l\ iin.it in 

ItiduH ; (Jaye, Cnrttiftfht invthht f/'.4 ) 

LII*SH-.S, .H’.S'J'l .S, wa.'H burn at 1 ijin;, ii village betwi-en Brii«seJs 
and Louvain, oii ibi; 1 lb of (.)ctob*‘r 1.^47. lie was cd.ieated at 
BruH-els, (Cologne*, and l.ouvain, ami at the :igc of iiim-teen pij>di.hed 
‘ \ ariie Ledione.s’ of I'.ojnc? of tin* primripai Ji'ojnaii aiithf>rs : work 

waa si> highly e-teeineil by bis learm-d c:«>ijti.*ijjpojarjeN, Ifiat Jie wan 
received W'ith di-tiuguisbed b**nour at Ihuiie, wliitiier lie wi nt iu tin? 
raiiic year, by the <'ardin;d Hranvelle and J‘i*pe I'in.-t \ . Alter I'tmtaiii- 
ing two years at Borne Jie W'a.s appointed prolu'^sor oi IjisLory nt .h-na, 
where he rtftided till J:i7l. In ld79 he was appoint- d profea.4or of 
history^ at Leyden, and to-ik an active part in tin? eJ?ele^ill-tical dispute.i 
of the tiliies. Duriiig Jii'* 2*---ideini-; at thi.s place ho prof. H.-e l tho 
Keforiiud religion, Luton ipiittiiig L<.*yd(}n in L'*hl he retiiriied to the 
liomau Catiiolic (.‘liuich, in w'Jih.li he had Isjeii brouglit up, and pub- 
lished tw'o treatises in defence of th-i worship of saint.-; ami th-ir 
iiiimciiloud powers. (‘J>iva Virgo Halh iJHis,' I'inl ; ‘ Liya Virpm 
.Sieheiiiieusis/ 3 #‘.(*.7.) He van iilterw'ardH profi^sur of hi.stoiy at 
Louvain, where he remained till his death Maich 2-lih, 1 i>o»J. 

'J'he work.s of Li j Bins, which are very j.un.eroiis, wi*rc''colh!cterl ami 
piihliBht'd at Antwerp iu IfioT, and abo at \N oel in ]'-75 : they c>>iiMisi 
of notes on th«.? JjUtiii author.-i, of w'hi-.;h the commentary on 'J'acituH is 
the best, and i-s very u-f f«l ; tn?Hti-es on moral and political philosophy', 
and (li'.-^ei-tatioiiH on Bomaii aiiti«|uitie.H and iiistoiical Hubjis. t-i. 

JdSCUV, CHRISTIAN LUJ>\VJG, born at Wittenberg iu 1701, 
ulthougb very little kiiow'u iu this country, still ranks high in Germany 
for his i-atiricul w ritings, which iu their mu.^tic irony show their author 
to Lave had a congenial turn of mind with Swift. Vny few particu- 
lars of his life have been recorded, further tliaii that about tho year 
1739 ho was private tutor at Lubcck, where a pedant named Sit vera 
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was the first who fell under the castigation of his pen. After this ho 
became prirate secretary to Geheimenrath von Blome, from which 
time nothing can bo traced respecting him till he entered the service 
of Yon lleinecker at Dresden. Under this accomplished and generous 
patron he might liave passed his days in tranquillity^, had not his love I 
of ridicule prevailed over his prudence. Having ofiended the English 
minister at that court by somo sarcasms, ho drew upon himself tlic | 
resentment of the all-powerful Count llruhl, who caused him to be 
rent as a state-prisoner to Eilonburg, where he died shortly after, i 
October 30th, 1760. Someliowever have questioned the truth of his 
] laving boon in confiuemout. 

l^osterity has been more just to Liecov’s tneriis than were bis con- 
lein]iornrie8. His satire was directed only again.st prcHtimptioii and 
Jolly, and was besides far more general than personal, certainly iinpar' 
l inl, and without any respect to persons, for a jiowerful ollonder was in 
liis eyes no more than the meanest. 'I'hat ho possosscid no ordinsiry 
nbility for politics may well be conceived wiien we iinrl Pott, the 
«'ditor of a posihuiuoub work of his, saying that hutl C>mnl Ih-uhl 
listened to Liscov's advice, Germany would have been Hparod the 
I'feven Years* War. I'he fn-st (roinidcte edition of his works was pub- 
lished by Kricgrath Muchler, in 3 vols. Hvo, Berlin, 1800. Of several 
«)f these pieces the titles will convey some notion of the 8ubjcct.s : 

* On tlic ]‘lxc(dleijce and U^cf{lllJess of Bad Writers ; * * On the l/scleKS- 
31 GHH of Good Works towards Salvation ; ' and this * inaugural Disenurse 
of the Itiirned .T. Ji\ I'., /k’.c., .at the Academy of Sniull Wits; together 
with the llcjdy of tlmt ennineut Society.’ Liscov’s own Apology for 
Ills satirical attacks is admirable. 

LISLE, WILLIAM J>K rr>*'»d.sM:.] 

IdSTA V AilAQO>J, AliliKllTO, an eminent Spanish matlienia- 
iician, poet, and critic, was horn at Triana, a suhurb of Seville, in ITT.'i, 
on tlie .ir>th of October, the day which us lie delightt^d to rcTneniljor was 
:d«o tlio birthday of his favourite poet Virgil. His parents were in 
Jininhlo cii'ciiinKtaijces, and engaged in silk -weaving, and in liis eatiy 
years l.ista was liirnsulf obligcil to work at the trade, biiL he soon dis- 
'|ilayed such tiilciits for inaiheijiaticB, that by the time he was thirteen 
ho was already enabled to i-arn liis own living by giving losii.-rni.s to 
'|itipils. As he wont about from one house to another for this purpose, 
lie iilled np the intervals by playing with the other hoys in the streets. 
.At liftetm he was niad<! tcaclior of mathomaiicri in the schufds of the 
! ocu ty of * Amigos del Pais,^ and at twenty nominiiied by the king to 
llie BaiiK^ oifiee in tlio nautical (‘ollege of San Tclino at Seville. 
Pfidbre that tinie he had studied ]»hiloKO])hy, tlieology, and canon law 
:ix the university, and lie ha<1 also devoted liiinsclf to the priesthood, 
'riiis however did not jirevent him from engaging in private theatri- 
«.als, anti gaining a)iplause in some of the ytrincipal characters in Logo 
:iiid Gidderoii. At that }ieriod there were four young men in Seville 
■ iithusiastlc in their devotion to literature and iutiniato persoiiiil 
friends, Arjonn, Beynoso, Lista, ami Don Maria Blanco, aftcr- 

wavtls fto w’cll know'll in England by the name of Blanco AVhito. 

In 18<I8, soon afUrr liista's H]qicnutment to tho professorship of 
poetry and rhetoric at tho University of Stwille, the French iiivasiou 
iiroiiglit ruin to eveiy literary circle in thtf jieiiiusula. Jditin at first 
Joined with Blanco in continuiiig tlin LSemnnario I'ntriotico,* begun 
iiy Quintana, but liis firinucss apjiears afterwards to have failed him. 
'Wlieii the French entered Seville lie remained, and while improvising 
patriotic odes on the victory of liayloii, he allowed hiniscdf to earn 
tho coiiqiliments of Soult by the skill with wdiich, under compulsion, 
lie turned the J'rciich proclamations into excellent Spanish. Tlie 
consequence was that when Uio French iinnies were ilrivon out of tho 
country in 1818, Jiista found himsedf obliged to keep them coin|uin 3 % 
find spent some yc'ars in Franco as a teacher of Spanish and also as a 
curate, occasionally venturing to preach in hVeucli, tliough he could 
never conquiT the Spanish accent. Jii 3S17 he was allowed to re-enter 
S})aiii, and after passing a few years in the |)roviiico.s as a teacher of 
snathematieM, was established in I82U lit Madrid as, in coujunotioii 
with IJeriiiosilla and I^hhano, editor of the lungaziuo *El Censor,' one 
of the bi st periodicals Spain has ever yirodiioed. In 1822 he pub- 
lished his yioeins with a dedicution to Blanco NN’Idte, under the name 
of ‘Albino.* They at or.ee placed their author among the fir.st poets 
of modern Spain. Kot long after he established a sort of private 
college nt Madrid, the reputation of which rose singularly high, and 
had tho ciVect of cx)>oslug him to many annoyances on the part of 
the government. Among tho pujiils of Lista at dilFerciit periods of 
his life are found the names of Duran, J'- proiicode, Ventura do la 
Vega, Boca do 'rogoros, ami many others of peninsular emiiieiico. 1h. 
heeiime so dispiriti-d at the obstaclis thrown in Ida way by the 
authorities, that ho finally h ft tho country and estalilUhed Jiimsclf at 
Bfiyouuo, wJkei’e he juihlished a * Gaeeta de iSayoiia ' in Spanish, which 
supported liiiii b}* its circulation in Spain till it was prohibited by tho 
sniiiistry. He Uicn went to reside at Baris, and while there paid a 
visit of a foilnight to London for the exclusive purpose of renewing 
Ids intereourBo with Lis old friend White, then a minister of tho 
fjhurcli of England, resident at Oxford. When the frieuda mot their 
emotion was so great that both w'ere for poiue time unable to Bpeak. 
Soon nftt»r, in ]8o3, tho writer, whose ‘Gaeeta de Bayoua* had been 
forbiddeii to enter Spain, was summoned homo to eilit tho ‘Gaeeta 
fljB Madrid,’ where his leading articles were so highly approved, that 
Jving Ferdinuud oifci^d him in recompense the bishopric of Astorgo, 
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which he declined in favour of his friend Torres Amat, tho biographer 
of Catalan authors. From this time bis life flowed through a series 
of honours. When in 1837 be resigned tbe editorship of the ‘Gazette’ 
he became professor of matbematies at Madrid, and helped to cstabluh 
the ^ AthenscuTu,’ or university there. His health sullered by tho 
climate of Madrid, and he removed to Cadiz, where he superintended 
the new college of St. Philip Neri. In 1810 ho gave this up, and 
returned to bis native Seville, on Lis road to which he was met at 
two leagues oil by a procession of friends and admirers to e.^corl him 
ill. IIu again accepted in his old age the profe^jsorship of matbu- 
niatics iii tho city whore his early triumphs had been won, and 
there lie died on the .^tli of October 1848. The niiiiiicipahty of 
Seville decreed that one of the streets in which he had often played 
when a boy should bear henceforth the name of ‘ Oalle de Don Alberto 
Lista.’ 

liista wan an author of very various merit, his ‘ Tratado de Mate- 
matieiLH puras y inixtas’ is the stamhird book on iiiathouiaticA in 
Spain, and his amorouH and anacreontic poetry is considered little 
inferior to tliat of the admired Melendez. His philosophic poems in 
the style of Horace are peculiarly happy, uud his sacred poems are 
superior to those of any of his con temporaries. As a literary critic 
liis ‘Leccioiies de Literatiira dramatica Espaiiola ’ (Madrid, l -S.'iO), 
and his ‘ Ensayos litenirioH y criiicoH ' (2 vols., Seville, 1844) uro in 
high esteem, and contain a fund of valuable iiiibrinatiuu for foreigners* 
uud he has also display'ed his iiitiiiiiite .acquaintance with the literature 
of his country in an excidh iit collection of selected extracts, ‘ *J'ru/.u< 
OBcogidos de Icm mejoi'cs liiihllstaB E.s])aiiolos cii jirosa y verso.' A 
iranslatioii of Segur's French work on universal history^, which ho 
executed wh«‘ii in k’niuce, has a title to he mentioned fiom tlic 
numerous additions it contains, including among others, n history of 
Spain to a late ]>eriod. As a political writer he was distiiiguish «1 hy 
his advocMcy of moderate and cautions refornjH ; and it should he 
ujcntioiied that among his poems is one entilled ‘ I'lie I'riurnpli of 
'J'uleraiice,* directed against the Tinjiiisition. 

*Ll?^TFdl. .lOSKPlI .lAUlvSON, a iiierchaiit in TjOiidoii, einineiit fur 
his kiiowdedge of math (Miiaties and the science of optics. Mr. Lister 
is one of that band of distinguished men who, iiltiioiigh ciigige l in 
coniuuTcial ]iur.>uits, uphold the honour of England in tho enltuv..- 
and pursuit of thoHe branche'i of natural science 'which are til must 
wlioliy neglected in our universities. Mr. Lister is a ui< inijer of the 
Soi'icty of Friends, and from an r-aily period of his life wa-i attachr?'! 
to the stinly of natural history. This led him to the use of the niicru- 
Bcopa At that time, on account of tim imperfoet coiisiructiou of the 
lenses, comp>uiud microscojioH wore Bcarcely ever employed lor piir- 
posoB of observation. The leiiBes were however gradually improved 
by M. LelligueR, Mr. Tiilloy, and Profos?or Amici, .so us to correct to 
a certain extent the chronifitie and Bpluirical aliorratioiiH which ha I 
hitherto prevented ihv use of this more powerful form of tho inicro- 
acupe. 'J'lio arrangeiiionts uiinle were however of an eiitiivly jiractitNiI 
nature, and pevera] eiiiiiiont miithematieiaiiR, an Sir «luhu Jlorscliel, 
l*rofoHHor Airy, ProfcBsor Barlow, and Mr. Coddiiiglun, atlemptod to 
soh'o the diiliculty^* It waH at this time that the HuhjiM t occupieil tlie 
attention of Mr. LiHter. Being practically actjiiainted with tin* 
tuicroaeope, and jioBHiMHiiig the ueccBsary mathoniatical knowledge, he 
sncceedod in foriiiiiig a combiua'ion of leiisen which proved jierfectly 
lU'hroniatic, and pOBaoBSod tlie great quality of a Biiiricieiit aporl.iire tu 
admit of ohsi rvutiuu over a very considerable held, 'fhe rcsult.s of his 
invo.stigationB were published in the ‘ Philosoiihical Transaction.^ ’ for 
the year 18211. [Miuitosuoi'E, in Arts ami Si'Ii:nci:.s Div.J 

It has been allowed by ail engaged iu microscopic iiive.stigalion, 
that this p.aper laxil the foundations of a perfect microNcopc, and led 
to the unparalleled serii*s of discov'-ries ivhich ha.s been made since 
that period by its use. Although Jil r. Lister has not juihlished any tiling 
further on the Btructure of this instrument tliuu tho jiafiUr referred 
to, he has heeu unceasing iu his edforts to perfect its couBtriiction. He 
has nccordiiigly rendered liia aid to the great Loudon makers, .aii<l 
theae I'lnglish instrumeutB have a jierfectioii that it BoemH almost 
iuipoBsiblo to improve, as tho cxeciitioii of the instruinont equals its 
theoretical pi.BHihilily, It is of very few huinaii iuslruineiits that 
this c.aii be Ball, and it is undoubtedly owing to that rare combination 
of theoiidical knowlcdgo and practical skill pOB.*jeBsed by Mr. LUtcr 
that this has bocii accompli bhed. 

In the Hiiuic niudest mauuor has Mr. Lister made himself known as 
an observer as he had previously dune as an inveutur. In tho ‘ Fhilo- 
BOphical TrauBactiuns’ ibr 183-1 he published a paper ‘On the Structure 
and Fuiictioii.s of Tubular and Oellular 1‘olypi and Aseidiiu.’ He here 
describn s not only a new Bpecics hut a new genus of Asnidiau MulliiHca; 
he however left it for otliors to give it a name, and ProfcHsor Wieg* 
uninii called it Perop/wra Jjiateri. It is tho type of a very interesting 
i group of tho Aseidiau Molliibca, and the l.ate Profossor J*j. Forbe.s, in 
his work on the British Mollinsca, draws attention to Mr. idster's 
i dcseri]ition an distinguished for the “ iniiiuto accuracy *' 'with which 
it is drawn up. Mr. Lister was elected a Fellow of the Iloyal Society 
i ill 1832. 

LITTLETON, TITO.MAS, was tbe eldest son of Thomas AVestcote, 
of the county of Devon, Eiaq., hy Elizabeth, the daughter uud sole 
hcireB.s of Thomas Liltletou, or Luttletou, Lutteitou, or Lyttelton 
(the last being the mode in which he himself appears to have written 
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;t : see the extract from liU will given below), of Fraukley in 
Worcestershire, whose surname and arms he took. He was educated 
lit one of the universities, and thence removed to the Inner Temple, 
where in dun time ho became one of the renders of that society : Sir 
Kdwnrd Coke mentions his readiuj; on the statute * West in. 2, Dc 
dntiis conditionalibiis.’ He was appointed by Henry VI. steward or 
iudge of the court of the palace or marslialsea of tbo kings house- 
hold. On the IJitb of May 1455, in the 33 Hcuiry VI.. ho was made 
hint's serjeant, and in that capacity rode the northern circuit as judge 
of Ill 1454 he had a generiil pardon under the griMit. seal, and 

two yi‘ara after was in commission, wdth Humphrey, diiko of Hiiokinir- 
harn, and William Birrninghain, Fsq., to raise forces in the e unity of 
IVa’-wick. ((hillins, ‘ Peerage/ wh*) gives as hi.-* referenee, ‘ Pat.’ 35, 
ll. ii. n, p. 1, m. 7). Ill 1452 (2 TMivard IV.) he received a genend 
pnrdon from the crown, and was continued in his po<t as king's 
P, rj<'ant, ami also as justice of assi/e for tlie same circuit, ( hi tl'.e 
‘Jntli <»f April 1405 (tJ Edward IV.), Litth-tfui was .anpointed one of 
ilje judges of the Court of (Jommou Pleas, and rode tlie Xiirtfsanipton- 
Bhire circuit. About the saiiu! iinio lie obtained a writ, directed In 
tlie coiiiniissionprs of the cuptonis for the p«irts of l.ondou, Ptristul, 
and Kingstoii-upon-Mnll, for tlio aniitml payment of Tin marks, to 
support hU dignity, witli 10C.«f. 11 J.i/. to furnish him with a furred 
rnlie, and 5.'#. CuL more for anothiu* robe, called * linura.* Tii the 
fjjtr#-nth year of the f?ain<^ he was created a knight of the order of 
the Path. Sir Thomas l.ittletnu lujirried Jean, widow of Sir Philip 
Ciictwiii, of liigcstre, in the comity of Stsdlord, om^ of the daughters 
and codieiresses of William Piurley, of Tirooniscroft Castle, in the 
county of Salop. Escj., witli whom he had large jioH'-osMion^. P.y hi*r 
In* had tlircc f^oua and two daiightei'H ; I, William, nneextor of the 
Lords Lyttelton, bafoiis of Frankh^y, in the county (»f Worofst.T ; 2, 
Licliard, to whom the *'JVunre-! ’ are a-hlresflcil, an eminent l iwver in 
ilu* rcigiip of lli'iiry VII. and Henry VIIL: Thomia. from whom 

were tlei^Ci-nded th*' Tjord- Keeper Lyttelion, baron of Monn«low, iti the 
reirii tif Charles 1., niul Sir 'J’homas liVt-telton, I’avt... Sp'aker of the 
ll*iii-e of Comiuoiis in the reign of AVilliam IIT. IHs t\vt» dmight rs, 
name 1 Ell* n and Alice, both diial uuiiiaiTied. ^(/ulUn-*s ‘ Peerage,* 
vol. vii., p. llMh 

l.ittkton die<1 at Franklev on tlie 23rd fif Augud. 1 t'H. ng-d about 
si':ty, and was buried in ^^'olveslor Culhi drtd. where his tomb bore 
the followimr iii.scnption : “Tlio jaeet corpus 'rimme Littelton de 
Fniiikley, Militis «le llalnco, et nnus .1 ur^ticiaronim de Commmii 
t|ui oliiil 23 Augusti, Ann. Horn. Mecri i.NWT.” 

In Collins’s ‘ IVerage ’ theni is a (M»py f>f Sir Thoma*. LitUetnn’H 
will, “ raitbrully copied from the origiinl remaining in the Prerogative 
Oilici*.” It <:oiit.,ain.s some curious ]>arlicularH ; but we can only make 
room for the f<»llowing extract from it-’- coimueufi«*mcnt | 

“In tho name of Cod, Amen. T, 'riioiriart Lyttleton, Knigbt, oon 
of King’s Jinstice of the coinnmn place, make my t^’stament. and 
notitie my willc, in the inuiiner and forme that followetb. First, 1 
be-pii’tli iny soul to Almighty Ood, Fader, Sonne, ami IJollyo (ihost, 
lljree T’ersoiis and o<iii (Tod, and our fjorde, maker of bevijii and 
<Tth. and of all the wtJi'ldc ; and tfi our iim^'t liles'^ed I^ady and 
Virgin, Saynt Mary, rnoder of our Tjoni and .Ic.sii CIii*i.st, tho only 
begiiltcn Sonne of (tur saidc Lorde (b>d, lln? l-’ad- r id’ hoveii, and to 
Stint Ciii'istophcr, the which onr sjiiihi Lnr«le did tnirdo to ben? on 
his Klionldres, and (o all Iho sainta of Inweii; and iny bf>dy to be 
berried in the t.iinbe I lete make for me on the soutli side ol ihc body 
of Hie e:i Hied rid 1-cburch of the inoiiaste.rc of our Bait! bleSHi d lady ol 
Worcester, imdcr an iiiinge of St. Christopher, in c:ias il 1 die in IN oi'ccjs- 
tcr.'hire. Also, J wnlle. and npecially deRiioj, that iimiiediatedy after iny 
lieocMse, inyii executors finde three godo jnvi'.st.s for to singe j jj treiital.s 
for my Honle, ho that everich pree-st, by biiii.self, sing oeii treiital, and 
that everich hiicIj ]ireeBt have? right snUicieiilly for liis labor; also, 
that myn executors findtj fliiothm' godtj i»rcc.st for to Binge ior my 
Boule fyvo mas8e.V* then iii.akca a provision lor his two 

younger Boiirf, willing that the “ feoflees to myii use of and in 
eeriuin manors and lordships should “make BOine cstaton' unto hiH 
sons Richard and TIioinafA Lyttelton. 

He appointed his thr»'o hoiih and “Sir Xtojilicr Oold.-;niyth, par.-ioii 
of ProniRgrove, Sir Robert Caiik, parson ol J*hi field, and Robert 
Hxclyve,” to he liiri executors. The will is dated at Frankh-y, 22nd 
of Angnat 14 SI, being, as appears from the date iif lii.s deaiii on liii 
iiioiiui'nc'nt already quoted, the day preceding that ol his death. 

Sir Edward Cuke has given it as his opiniou that Jii^tlcton compiled 
bi.s book of ‘ Tenure s’ when ho was judge, after the reign of King 
Edward IV., but that it was not printed during his life ; th.at the first 
impresHion was at Rouen, in France, by NVilliam cle 'J’aillier, ‘ad 
iiistaiitiam lliclmrdi Pinson,’ the printtir of Henry Vlll., and that it 
was first printed about tho twenty-fourth year of tho reign of 
Henry Vlll. Jn a note to the eleventh odilioii of tSir k.-lvvard (..okew 
‘ Commentary,* it is remarked that this opinion is erroneous, ^becaiiKo 
it ajipearcd by two copies in the Vjook seller' « m.^toily that the ‘ i enures 
were printed twice in London in tho year 152H, once by Ricbaiil I iuson 
and again by Robert Redmayne, and that was the nineteenth year ol 
the reign of Henry VIIL It is ohserveil that, to tletijmiine with cc)’- 
tainty when the Rohan or Rouen erlitiou was jmblished, is almost 
impossible ; but that from tho old editions above niculioueil it may be 
collected, not only that tho Rohan improsaiou is older than the year 


152S, but also, by what occurs in the beginning and end of them, that 
there had been other impressions of the book in question. However 
it appears impoasiblc, at this distance of time, to eettlo with accur.icy 
when the first edition of IJttleton's work was priiittal. 

Littleton’s work on English tenuiais is written in Norman French, 
divided into thn'c books, and a^ldressed to his son, for whose use it 
was probably iut-aidod. Ho says hiiusvlf in the Tabula, in a note 
following tin* list of chapters in tho first two books, “ And these two 
little books 1 have made to the« for tlio bett«*r understanding of certain 
chapters of the ‘ Autioiit Hook of TiMiuros.’ '* And after tlio Table of 
Contents of book iii. he thiiB coiiclude.<4 : — 

“ F.ni-iinrs, 

*■ And know, niy son, that 1 would not li^vn Hn'o bolievo that al 
which 1 have said in these books is law, lor 1 will not presume to hike 
tills upon me. Rut of those things Hiai ara not law, inquiiv and 
lo.u*n of niy wise ma.-ters learned in the liw. NotwithsLindiiig, albeit 
that certain things which are moved and siiocifn'il in the said books 
are not altogether lav%', yet such things Hhall make Hte.e more apt and 
able to undcrHiaiid and apprehend the iirgume.nts and re;vsoiis of the 
law, &c. For by tho argnnu-tit.s and re isons in the law a man more 
sooner shall come to tlu^ ccrt.iiiity and knowledge of the law. 

‘‘ ‘ Lex jdus laudaiiir qiiaiido rntiniie ]U'obatiir.* ’* 

'riu*. circiimstanee above referred to of thiH treatise having been 
originally hut a eort of inf rmluclory 1 i?ssom “ for the belter under- 
sLmding of certain chapters of the ‘ Anticiit r»oi»k of Tenures, ' " may 
ill ]»:irt ac.'ounl l‘*»r what has Vh'cii tificn reniarkeil ri'.spccHiig its ilefect 
in the ui'ciir.ite divi.sioii and logical arraiigeiiiciit of the Mn)iiei?l iiiattcr. 
'I’isi* style leuvever m wliiidi it i, written i.s ivinarUahly g-M»d. It 
cimihiiies the qiialith's ni' c.le:ii in s.s. idaiinii'ss, atnl bi'i'vity, in a tle;!;i*CCi 
Hiat. is not 01113* evtiMorilinnrv for the age in wliii’h its author wrote, 
hut reinlcrs him siijieri'ir, a; to purity of .-tyie, to any writer on 
F.iigiisii law who has su-ice.lcd him. It is niually fie«t from tho 
harli.arous peiia: tiy and cjiiaiiilin' s of >‘oke. and Iroiii the occasionally 
Koiiicwliat I'lict irieal nianiier of lUack toin*. 

Littleton very si hlotii miotcs any ant liority for what ho advances : 
iii'lccd it was not tin- practice *»f th - l.iwyi r.^ of hn ag** to *:ite maii3' 
actliorilics, ev»*n in .ngmnents and opinions delivered in court. 
Littleton i.s a fair, or ratlnu* a favoiirahlc specimen of He* modi* in 
which the I%iiglidi iavvyt;rs, often with great acuteness and <*oiisisteiuy, 
followed out all the conseqiicnecH that might bi‘ logically deduced 
from certain {>riiieiples or iinivims, some of which inaxiiiis 4»r premirtcH 
I.M*ing irrational and ah.siird, neci!K.vii’il3* led to irrational and nlisunl 
e.i inclusions, Wdiat with tin* alteraiioMs in ainl adiliti-niH to tin* Jaw 
I since Littleton wrote, tle'i*! is much of Littleton's b«iok that is not now 
law ; but from th»* absolute nece-xHity of a knowl(*ilge tif what was the 
state of the Jaw with respei-V to |H'opi*rt.y in Inml, in order Li iinder- 
staiitl tlmroughly what it now is, l.iUleton is still an indispeim ililo 
book to tho stuilent of Engli-sli law. Rut we are iiieUiicd to he of tho 
followung opinion, given in Roger North \s ‘ I dfe of the Lonl Kiiepor 
Ouildforil -"“(’tike’s coiiiinciit upon liittletoii ought not to he road 
I13' students, to whom it is at loast iinprolitahlc ; for it is but a eoiiiinon- 
pl.'LCc dio(ik), Mini iiineli more nbsciirc than tho bni*.* text, without it. 
An*l. to sa3 truth, that text in*oils it imt; for it i.s .so pl.iiii of itself, 
that a coiiiinfMit, properly' .so called, doth but fdi.seiinf it" (\ol. 1, p. *Jl) 

* -olic's *11111 non lary' on Littleton* wa.s no other than a sortol coiiimoii 
place, book kept by Coke as a manual, in which lie jiitbvl down all hiH 
law and ivfon'iiccs to law as Hicy occuith-I. 

Tti }iul thi^ ‘ Coiiime.ntaiy,' or rather comiiicin-plucrt h-i'ik, into a 
j-tinlcnt’s haii<l:^ to read as an institutional or ehnnentary luiok, is 
evidently’ rutile-; and the doing ho is piobalily Hui can.^c why so iiiiUiy 
r.tiid(*nls of English law break down iit the very threshold of their 
earo*T. ’l b»! efi ct Is, as K'lrlh, or rather tlie Lonl-Kc4*p« r (luildford, 
ob. crved, “lilm reading over a (Uetifinary , which never teachetli a 
liijjiuiage ;** and tin. relore with him we mny coiicbid*: th.it “certainly 
it iii an ciror for a Hlinh-nt to )H;nise ;.ii' h." ( North s ‘ Lib* ot Lord- 

Kw per (luildford,* V'll. i., p. 21.) It i.s miicli ii- tbu* ior the student 
who wldns to lay wtdl th*r foiindatious of Ids profc- uonal knowledge 
to reinl Littleton without the eomment (which of eours-* he w;li find 
useful afterwiinls, when he wi.-,li. s t i i-xamiiie any partictidar point 
very JiiinnU lv); but th-n li • must, n ad slowly ami candully and a 
little at a time; in .‘horl, very much iw he would rail Euclid, if he 

wishes to nia ter it. . . 

LJ CTTRA .MM'.S, or LL'ITRRA M >L.'^, was a deacon at I’avia in 
He: yo.u- '.‘ I':, win n R rciigariuH, mar-iuis of Jvrea, and n‘g«uit of the 
l iirulom •»! lulv, i-cnt him a.s b.J^ ambass.idor to ( oiiKtantimiple, wliuro 
he leaine l the Crei k language . Afts-r hi.s return he wa.s nnirle bishop 
of I ’reiiiou.L. (itho 1., iruiperor and king of H*'dy, fent him in bO'J on 
■I nii.-ivion to Tope .bihn ML; and in tie Ibllowiiig yar Luitprancl 
aceoiiipanii d < 'tho to He; council held at li. mm, v. idcli deposed John 
■•ud ciiosc J.eo VIIL ill his jiUee. On that occa-sjon Lnitpraiid spoke 
t.j the council in tie* name of the eiiip ror, who did not umlei-staiid 
Latin a; Jn^ .-av.- in Win ‘ Hiironiclc.’ In IfiS (nlio sent him as ambaa- 
;ad../to Nicepbonis Fimci.s, emp* Tor or u.s irpei of <;oimt:uitiiioiile, 
whii treated him very hcurviiy, and k.qit him as a kind of prl-oner 
After four inontlis* rcsblenc.i iu that capital, I.iiitpraiid left (.^onHtatiti* 
iiiiplo in t)jo Jiioutu of Oclobur, return to Italy. He died not long 
after at Cremona, but the precise year of bis deatU is not ascertained. 
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He WM a man of conai<]<;rab]e learning for hi« age, and hia worka 
are valuable for the hieturical information whioh they contain. They 
coneiat — 1, of a geuti'al hiatory of Europe from the year 862 to the 
year 9G1| 'Iterum Goatarum ab Kurcpse Imperatoribua et RegibuBi 
libri vi.’ Luitprand givea among other thinga an account of the court 
of CoTiHtaiitinople at the time of bis first mission, and of Baailius and 
his son Leo the philosopher. The work concludes with the council of 
Roiuo and the trial and deposition of John XTT. 2, * Legatio Luit- 
prtindi (h'emonensis Kpiacopi ad Nicophorum Phocam.' This is a 
narrative of his second ombsssy to Constantinople, in which ho 
describes Phocas in no very flattering colours. The work is very 
curious. Another work lias been attributed to Luitprand, namely, 
M.io I’outificiiui lluriianoriini Vitis,* but hia iiuthorMhi{> of it is very 
douhtfid. The best edition of the works of Luitprand is that of 
Antwerp, 16-10, Mmitprandi Opera quic i.'Xtaiit,’ with very copious 
notes, by Jerome de la iliguera and L. Ihmiirez do i*ra<1o, with a 
dtssfTttitifiii at the end on the Diptychon 'J'oloiinum. 

LIVIA. [AiKiiTSTus.'l 

LPVIUS, with his full uaiue. LU'CTi:S I J'VJUS ANDUONrCUS, 
was the first persem who iiitroduced a regular drama upon the l^un.an 
stage. (Liv., vii. 2.) He is said to liavo lieeu the slave and afti-rwards 
tiie freednian of M. Liviiis Saliimior. The time and place of his birth 
are uiicortahi ; hut his first play was probably eJLhibited ii.c, 21(^iti 
the year heforo KiiuiuK was horn. (Cic., ‘ Unit./ v. 18 ; * J.)e Seiicct.,* 
c. 14 ; ‘ Tuscul.,* i. 1 ; Clell., ‘ Noet. Attic,' xvii. 21.) AVe learn from 
Livy the liistorian, iliat he itck-d in his own ]>ieeeH, niid that after his 
voice faileil liini. in consequence of the audience freipiciitly deniatidiiig 
a rept'titirm of their favourite passages, he inirodue(>d a boy to repeat 
the words while he himself gave the proper gc?.ticulations. (Liv., vii. 
2.) The fragments of Ids works, whieh have come down to ns, arc too 
few to enahle us to form any opinion respecting them : Cierro says 
that they were not worth being read a second time. (^Lrut./ c. 18.) 
'i’liey were howi-ver very popular at the time they were j»nrforme»l, 
.ind continued to be read in schools till a much later iieriod. (Hor., 

* Epist/ ii., i. 69 73 ) The hyiiins of Livius were sung on public occa- 
sions, in order to uvei*t the threatened linger of the gods. (ijiv. xxvii. 
37.) Festus infuriiis us (under ‘Hcribas*) that the Unmans paid 
diHlinguislied lionour to Livius, in consfH[ueiice of the suecr^ss which 
attoiuled their arms in tlic second Punic War, after the publio recitation 
f»r a hymn whicdi he had com posed. Livius wrote both tragedies and 
coiiicilies : they afipear, if we may judge from their names, to liavo 
been chiefly taken from the Greek writers. The titles, which have 
hocii pi'iwrvcd, are -Aehilles, Adfiuis, ..l^lgisthiis, Ajax, Andromeda, 
Aiitiopa, Ceiit-iuri, h]quuH Trojauus, lleleiia. Ilermiouc, liio, Lydiiis, 
rroti^silaodiunifi, Screnus, Tereiis, Teuecr, Vii-go. 

Til'VirS, I’lTDS, the lloinaii historian, was bom at I’aiavium 
(l*adiia), ii.f. filh We ]ios'iess very fi*w ]mrticularH respecting his life. 
He appears to have lived at Home, and to have been on intimate ierni'i 
with Aiiguslus, who used, according to M^lGitus (* Ann.,* iv. 31), to call 
him a Fompuian, on ueeoiiut of the praises which he hestowed upon 
Puiiipey'H ])arty. lie also appears to have HUperiiitonded the studies 
of Ohiudiurt, who w:is iifterwanls emperor. ^Suet., 'Claud.,’ c. 41.) 
He dieil A.n. 17, in his seventy -sixth year. 

Livy’s givat work, whieh w'as originally published in 112 books, 
gave an account of the history of Uoiiie, from the earliest period to 
the ilcath of Drusus, n.c. 9. Of tliesn books only 35 are now extant, 
namely, the first wliiuh contain tin* hiatory of the city to n.r. 293; 
and from the tw^eiity- first to the furty-flfth iiudiisive, which comineiicc 
with the second Punic War, ii.u. 218, and coutiiiuo the history to tlie 
conquest of Mac- doii. I(i7. TheiN^ also exist brief ejiitomes of the 
lost hniikH, ns wcdl as of those which have come <lowii to us, which 
have beiMi fivqiicutly supposed, though without hulHcieiit reason, to 
Lave been compiled by h'lorus. Wc have hoWf^ver only epitnmeH of 
liO books; but it has been satisfiictorily shown by Sigonius and 
Drakenboroh, on Livy, * Kp.’ 13(>, that the epitomes of the LSGth and 
137th books hiivo been lo-^t, and th»t the epito.uc of the 13Gth hook, 
ns it is called, is in reality the opitonio of the l:'ii>th. Many hop-s 
have heeii entertained at various periods of reiMveriiig the lost books 
of Livy's original work ; but they now appear to bo irrevocably lost. 
Erpeuiu.s and others stated that there was a translation of them iu 
Arabic ; hut such u traiialation has uover bocu disco vi^reil. d'lie frag- 
ments of the lost hooks, which have been preserved by graminariaus 
and other writers, are given in Hrakeiiborch's edition. That jiortioii 
of Roman liistory whit:h was coiitaiucd in the lost book^ has bo(*r 
written in Latin by Fridnshemius with coiisiderahli^ diligence, and lias 
been published iu the ilelphiu and Hijiout editioua, together with the 
extant books. 

We have no means for ascertaining at what time the whole of the 
liistory was completed, though there are indications of the time iu | 
which some particular portions were written. IJvy (i. 19) incuiious j 
the first shutting of the temple of Janus by Augustus after the battle 
of Actiiim, 11 . (\ 29 ; wiienoe we may oonclud-* that the first book was 
written between this year and n. c. 25, when it was closed a second 
time. Ho must also have been engaged on the r>9th book after ii.c. IS, 
since the law of Augustus, * De luaritandis ordiuibus,' passed iu that 
year, is referred to in the epitome of the ft 9th book. 

The fame of Livy appeam to have betm widely extended even during 
Ub life, if we may believe a story related by Pliny {* Ep.,* ii. 8), and 


repeated by Jerome, that a native of Cadiz came to Borne with the 
sole object of seeing the great historian. Tacitus (* Ann./ iv. 34) and 
Seneca Suasor./ viL) among the later Roman writers, speak in the 
highest terms of the beauty of his stylo and the fidelity of his history-.^ 
praises which have been constantly repeated by modern writers. Rut 
while most will be ready to admit that his style is eloquent, his narra- 
tive clear, and his powers of description groat and striking, it r-a^ 
scarcely be denied that he was deficient in the first and most iruport- 
ant requisites of a faithful historian — a love of truth, diligence and 
care in consulting authoritias, and a patient and painstaking examina. 
tion of conflicting testimonie'*. *‘Jn reporting the traditions of the 
early ages of Uomc,** os Professor Malden has voi'y justly observed, 

he seems less desirous to ascertain the truth than to array the popu- 
lar sUiry in the most attractive garb. ii<i is not so much au historian 
as a poet. As tlie history advaiico.s and the triitli of facts is bettor 
iLsG- rtained, ho is of course comjiellod to record them with gn-nter 
fidelity ; hut still his whole work is a triumphal oelebraiiuti of 
heroic spirit and military glory of Rome.** And to that everything 
else is sacrificed. (See au admirable summary of Livy's cdiief ‘inerits 
and defects as an historian by Profes-^or Mahleu in his ' History of 
Rome,* published by the Society for the Diflusion of Gsoful Know, 
lodge/ pp. 39-11.) “To liis pission for extolling the military reputa- 
tion of jionie'* (we quote from Malden) “we owe the oompnMtiw 
neglect of the less popular and less ostentatious subjects of dornoRtic 
history. Every war and triumph of which any iiicinovial, trin* ur 
false, existed, u scnifuiloiisly registered; but the original con.^titutioii 
of the state, tlie divisions of its citizens, their Hovcral rights, ihi; c.iu. 
tests botwoi'n tliO orders, the constitution of tho genrral or juir i:il 
asHomblioH of the people, the j>f>wers of the magistrates, the law.-, the 
jiirisjtrudoTice, their ]>rogressive melioration ; these are suhjocr.-i on 
which our iiifonuation is vague and scanty and ill-connccl •<1. U i.. 
evident that to the mind of Livy they possessi-d compar.-iti vely liMlif 
interest; and that on these matters, to say the least, he did not. exort 
himself to correct the errors or siipph^ the defects of the writers win 
preceded him. He wa.9 satishod if from a pi>]>ular commotion he 
could extract the niiiterials of an cdoqueiit S|ii!(‘ch. it j.-s a suiUtn-nt 
proof that on this most important portion of Koinaii history 
really ignorant, that with all his powers of laugiiago he does l ot 
convey clear and vivid ideas to the minds of his imders. Who h.i. 
risen from the perusal of the early books of Livy with the disilncl 
uutioii of a cliinjt or of an agrarian law V* 

111 addition to the history of Roirn*, Livy wrote several other work.-^, 
which have not comedown to us; amongst which Seneca (* Hji./ Jon) 
mentions dialogues on historical and philuso[>hiual siitij($cls, and 
iiliati (* lust. Or.itor.,' x. 1), a letter to his hojj, recoiuiueiiding liir 
study of DemoHllitun^.s and C'icero. 

3'hw liest editions of Livy are those by Crevior, 1735-1740 ; J ^rak-'ii 
borch, 1738 17-M'* : Kruo-ti, 1891 ; Riiperti, 1817 ; 1 hiring, ; 

Kreysig, 1823-1827 ; Alchefski, t8'n,tK'.c. 11 is Human liistory has been 
translateil into luo.-t lOuropoan languages; but we are not aware of any 
one. which givo-i a faithful rifpresiuitatirm of the original work. Th-! 
most esteemed are tho tiMijsla'ions iu German by Wagner. 1779-17''-, 
and (hiano, 1777 1779; in Italian by Niardi, 1575; and in Froiieti iiy 
Jiureaudo la Malle and Noel, I8lu 1812 and 1821. There are lOnglidi 
trai].Nlatious hy Philemon llollard, IfluO; Raker, 1797 ; and “alitm-al 
trauslatiuu," which forms four Volames of Rotiu's 'Uhi.ssical Lilirary.' 

L'GRFiL, or LURKL, MATTIJKW^, one of the fouijder.':> of the 
science of systematic botany, was born in Flanders in lot'iS, travel le<l 
iu v.irious ]iurls of the middle and simtii of Europe, and iiually settled 
iu Kiiglttiid, whiTO he liecaiiiu physician to .l.iiiies 1. He i.s cliiellv 
known now ns the author of botanical works illustrated by great iiuiii’ 
bers of figures, of which there are aliove 2u00 in his * Piaiitariiiu 
ilistoria/ a folio work published at Antwoi*]) iu 157<i, aud still referred 
to by critical writers on systematic botany. Rut his name destawes 
mention mure particularly as that of the first naturalist who deviscil 
the pro.scsnt inetliod of arranging plants iu their natural ordciM, rudel}* 
indeed, but with sullicieut distiuctnea'?. In his ‘Sbirpium nova adver- 
saria.’ published in London in 1570, and dedicated to Qtioiui Elizaht-tli, 
he expressly nieuiious Uraminav, Acoi'i (under w*hicii /r/d reciir and 
Zinyihv racer, are included), AupkodtUte, tier ides or VicJioraccw^ Afri- 
pUccs or Vhcitojnidtacct(% Jiroiwiccu or Oruci/enf:, (Uauria or Pupact.- 
raccai, LahiaUv^ AsperifulitCj Ltgamimmv^ and some othiu's. Jjuliel 
died at liighgute, near London, iu 101(1. The genus L^jbelia was 
detlicated to him by Jjliimcus. 

LG'RO, JEROME, a native of Lisbon, entered the order of the 
Jesuits, aud became professor in their college at Coimbra, whence he 
WH.S ordered to itio missions iu India. He arrived at Goa in 1622, aud 
after remaining there about a year lie volunteered for the mission to 
Abyssiuio. Tlie sovereign of that country, whom Lobu calls Sultan 
Segued, had turned Roman Catholic through the instriiriioutality of 
Father Puez, who liad gone to Abyssinia in 1603. The connection 
between Ab 3 ^BHiuia and Portugal had begiiu nearly a ceutury before, 
when the Negus, or Emperor David, having asked tlie assiatancii of 
tho Portuguese against the iMoors of Adel, Don Christopher do Gama, 
one of the sous of the discoverer Vasco de Gama, was sent from India 
with 400 men to Abyssinia. [Alvaubz, Fuancjsco.] Lobo sailed fi*oui 
Goa in 1624, and lauded at Pate, on the coast of Mombaza, thinking 
of roaohing Abyssinia by land. The empire of Abyssinia then extended 
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much farther south than it does at present ; and this route was con- the Wick district of niinchs from I>eoembsr 1 S32 to the diiMnliitiiin in 
sidcred by the Portuguese iii India as prefcralde to tiiat by the Ked 1852, when i*e rinally r. tire,l from parliament. Ho died in Albemarle- 
Sea, the coasts of which were in the baiidi of tlio Turks. Lobo pro* ; stroot. Loiuioti. July Sth, ISJfi. 

ceeJed Mime distance from PaU^ to the northward amoiiR the Oallas, LOCKf MATTHKW, in Vai,i\U\i coinposor of treat and desmetl 
of whom he Rivea an account, but finding it impracticable to penetmto celebrity, was horn iu Exeter about 10.:;:,, and, as a chorister of the 
into Abysfinia by that way, ho retraced hU steps to the coast and j cathedral, w'lis instnictod in the? elements i,f iniisio by IVuko tin! 
embarked for India. n ir 2 xt ! lifted hU studies under Edward Oibhous, a brother 

In the following year (162ri) he sailed again with Mendez, tlie , of the illiwtrunis Urhindo. *rhe coutiiimitor of llaker's ‘Uhroniclo’ 
newly-appointed patriarch of Ethiopia, and otln r missionaries. This j tells us that l.ock wsis etnployod to write the music for the public 
time they sailed up the Red Sea and landed at Ilolur, or IVlal Hay entry of Uliavles H.; shortiv afli r wineli he was appointeil composer 
U' N, hit.h oil the Duncali coast, whose sheik was trihiitary to in ordinary to that kiim. lii'i first puhH.-itioii was under the titio of 
Abyssinia, and thence crossing the suit plain he entered'! ’igiY* by a ‘A Little (\m.sort of Throe Vaits, for Vinl ; or Violins,* c «nsi^tiiij; of 
iiionutain-pass and arrived at Freuiona near iUiaii, where the iiiispionary i pav.-ins. ay res, sarahainl-i, Jtc. ; iho first. twtMitv for two viols and a 
pftilement was. Hero Lobo remained the rcniaindor of that year, , boss. In Playford's ‘tWh that cuti-h can* ar.> i;lerH. Ac., hv Lock, 
alte.” which the patriarch proceeded to the emperor's court, but Lobo ; and among them that ncre.-able piece of vocal harmony, * No or 
remained in Tigr^, where he spent several year.-* as Hiiporiiitciideiit of trouble thys# lf about Tinn h or tb'dr 'riirniugs: 

tin- missions in that, kingdom. A revolt of the Viceroy of Tigrti, j Lfick was the first English ronipi.ser for the st ige. Ilo sot the 
Tccla Georgia, put Lobo in great danger; for the reWls were joined ; instrunnntal music in tin* ‘ 'IViiipe. t.' as ]ierformed in and in 

by the Abyssinian priests, who liated the lloninii Gatbolic inisi-ioiiaries, i the same year he coiii]uiM.*d the ovcrtiu'i*. air-i, Ac. to Sha-i well's 
and indeed represented the xiroteeiion given to them by the Emperor j * I'syche,* which ho pulili'^hed tw., yi»ars after, with a prefiioe belrnying 
Segued as tin* groat e.-^t cause of complaint against him. The viceroy * str.iiig symptoms of that, irascihle teinper which sn'i.i'e.in lUiy dis' 
however was dfl'eated, ari'ested, and hanged; and Luiio, having ; played itself in very glaring colours; first in a <iu:irn'l %Mtii the 
repaireil to the cmpCM'or's court, was afterwards sent by his superiors [ gentlemen of the chapel ntyal .* and in^xti in his (tppositiou to a plan 
to the kingdom of Dainol. lie hero introduces in his iiarrative an i propo-ed for a gre.t imiirovcnnnt. in iiiiiKieal notation by tin* Itov. 
account, of the Nile and its sources, “partly," he siiys, •*fn»ni what In* [ 'riioitias S.ilmon, A.M., of Trinity Colirgi*, Oxf.inl, 'J’he ahiisive ainl 
liad liimsoir seen, and partly from wliat he had heat'd from the iiattve.M.'* , bitter terms in which he ex))res.'4e I hiiiiHclf in a pfiiiiphlet, cntitletl 
iii' account eoincith'S in tilt* main with tlie suhscijneiit obs(M'vntiou-i of Dbserva* ions on a late Hook ended an l*>H iy,‘ Ac., which is an 
Hnict! and otliers. From I'aniot, l.obo after some tim** relurnetl aeaiii answer to S,*\bin»ii‘s proposal, arc at once a .listinct pmof i>f Itock s 
to Tigre, where the perscentioii rai.setl by the sou and suetresHor of iiiicoiitroDed viol nt diH|iosit.itiii. ninl eitlc-r uf his utter inenfmbility 
Sogned overtook him. All the Portuguese, to the nuiiiber f.f 400, ( of ju.''tly e.stim:itiiig n plan which would have ]'roved highly beneficial 
with the patriarch, a bishop, and cightem Jesuit-;, were comp^dlci t,. to the art, or of his selfishness in .ipposin": wlmt In* niiiy linvo 
leave the ciinnliy in 1 filM. They put themselves under the protection thought likely to iiiilit.Mtc ngaimt his personal intere'^ts. |[i.h redsi- 
of the r.ahrr.egadi, by whom howi vcr they were given uj* to the aiice. back* d by his prejuiiiced hrelhren, v uiif'in tuiiately sttccessfii], 
'I'urks at. Mastiwah. who demandcl a ransom, i.oho was sent to linli.i , ami an opportiiuity was lost of ;ll•.•omf^lishing a itii eas.* that, which 


for the pur|io.-o, and lie endeavoured strongly to jieiHiiiiilo tin* I'cirlii j 
gue.He viciToy to send a squadron with troops to lake posscs-sion oi’ 
31a.sowah ; but the vicreruy had not the spirit, perhaps not the means, 
to follow hi-i ad vie**, and r«*fcrreil liim to Lisbon. Iiobo sailed for 
Enrojte ; but, as ho biuistdf s:iys at tho einl of lii.s nnrrative, •‘never 
liinl any man a vo; age so troiibicsuiiie as iniiio, or interrupted by such 
a variety of uiih.ipi'y accitb*iit.s. 1 wuh idiipwrei'kcd 011 tlie laia-t of 
Natal, was taken bv\h" llollamlers, ami it is not easy to mention the 
dangers which 1 V’as I'Xi os d to both by land and sea before 1 arriv* d 
ill I'oiMiigal." Portugal was tlion under the King of Spain, and Lobo 
wa^ sent to Nbi'b i«l, w'herc In* found still mon* indiirercuco with rc.:ard 
l'» Ah3's.<4inian anUir.^ than he had experienced at (b»a. Still engrossi'.d 
by his favourite idea, tluit of rec.lainiing Aby.^sinia to the Ilomaii 
Latholic faith by nitMn.s of Portuguese iutlii’ iice and arms, Lobo set 
i»IV for Itouie, but there also lie. found little encoiirageriient 

111 Ifi fO he n turned t«i India, mid bc.caiue rector and afterwards 
provjijitial (»f the .losuits at Go:i, Jii Hirifi he returned to l/isboii ; ami 
in Uifiij he publislnd the narnitive of his jt»urne.y to Ab^'SHiniii, under 
the lille of ‘Ui-t"ry of Kthioj*ia,’ wliic.h was afterward.^ tiRHr*lated 
into I'Yeiiidi bj* the Abla5 J 4 fsgraiid, who addcil a cNUttinujiliou of the 
hi.story of the 1b>mau Callmlic niis.'^ions in Abyssinia after Lobo'.- 
*l ‘partme, and also an account of the expedition of Poncet, a French 
sjiirgcon, who nriielu-d that country from Egypt, and a siihscqiieiit 
inadi* bj' Hu Itoule, who bore a sort of dijilomatic character 
from the French court, but was murdered 011 his way, nt Sennaar, in 
J70J. This i.s followed by several cUssm rlatioiis on tbe hi^tol•y, ^ 
religion, govornini'iit-, &.c., of Ab^Hsiuin. 'I'he Avbole was tran. hited \ 
into Ihigli^di by l)r, Johnson iu 17;i0. 'JMien* had ulreadj* appeared iit . 
l«;7»j a little work juibli.shed by tlie Uoy.' l Society ul Loufloii, sahl to j 
be transl.-ited from a Portugue.'^e iiianu.scri}it, styled ‘A Short Kelatioii ; 
id the lliver Nile,’ which i-* also found in 'riiiH’enot's collection, ami ■ 
the original uf which is Lobo's. Many i f the particular.'? coiucidi! j 
with those in th** larger narrative. Lobu died at Lisbon in 1()7S. He | 
was a man of abiliti(*s, enterprise, and perseverance, and altogether ; 
Well cpiaiified for tho miat^ion which he undertook- | 

LuGH, JAMES, was the id* lest Boii of Georg** Loch, I’-sq., of Drylaw, ; 
Hear Edinburgh, by a sislerof tho late Right Honourable AN illiam A<iam. : 
11c WHS born in 17^0, and calhd to the Scottish Ear in 1J:>*»1 ; he was , 
subsequently admitted within tho h’nglish Par. Ho was f*>r many 
years auditor to the late J'larl of tkirlislo, and to tho trust i-states of 
the lato Earl of J)udley, Viscount Keith, and also to the extensive 
properties of Lord Francis Egertoii (now Earl of J Jlcsmcre), and hi.s 
brother th© Duke of Sutherland, which he managed wfith great ability 
and success during the jjtTio*! when the tulo of Highland eiuigratitni 
had set iu at its strongest. The impiovcinents which w*eiv mydts on the 
l)uke of Sutherland’s Highland jiiiqierty were tin* subject of much 
controversy ; but Mr. Loch, in some able publication**, demonstrated 
that the removal of wretched cottiers, without any moans of culti* 
vating the land, to make room for jirofitable luduntry, was real 
beuevoli-nce. Ho was also well knowui as the author of a ‘ Statistical 
and Historical Account of the County of Suthci land,’ and as a member 
of the council of the Univt-rsity of London. Ho represented in the 
Liberal interest tho since disfranchised borough of St. German’s, Corn- 
wall, during the last unreformed purli&nient, after which he sat for 


ever}’ year's *!i‘l:iy reii-ler.** more dinioiiii. to eM'fct, tlirMigh iiltiniately. 
iiii*l sit no diHtant period, the uuieliorntion sugg*'»f»**l by tlie abovu* 
named lUHthenuitii'i.'iii, or a .**lill moiv complete and decided one, will 
be force*! on tlie profi-Hf'orrt of iiiiii-’ic. 

I.o^k ooiitril'iitrd Linich to tin* mu.-ical piib]i«>atiiaj< of bi.-^ *hiy. Him 
sacred co!n|io*'itioiiH, poinc oi' which appear in the ' Harm"nia F'ncra,* 
and in Ihiye- ’s M’riliechon of ( 'atlieilnd MuNic,’ are quaint, thougli they 
show that he wart a ijia-ler of harmony. Hut hi'* * Miuic in N nclietb,’ 
a work cvideiieing sit 01 u?e great ereafive [>nwer ami ripem d jiiilgriieiit, 
i’* that on whii'li hi** fume was built, ami wbieh will fhvil his name. 
di>wn the stream of time. L*M!k di*‘il in 1*»77, having a fifw^earii 
before become a iiiomber of the ftoimui Catholic Cliiirch. Ah a 
coiiHcqneiieo of luR c«>nverHi*»n, he retired from file king'rt nTvici*, ami 
was appointed organi.-'t !o the coiiMort of t liarleH, w1p» wuh of the 
CQiiimniibui lulopb'd by th** cutiipoHi'r. 

L<»CKF., Jt.HlN, wart born at Wr’mgfon near Hrirtbil, on the ‘J'.»t.b of 
August IfiJVJ. Hy tho ailvioe oj' (iolnnel Pophn!ii, undor whom Ijocke’s 
fiitlirr h:i*l .MM’Vetl ill the parlinmciitsiry w.ir.-*. Looki* wsih pluce-l al, 
NV*’Htmiiirttrr Scho.d, from whii'li In* wa^ el**c.ti d in Hiril ioChrisi- 
chiirch, Oxford. Ho appliml liiiiiMclf ul- that iiniverHify wiih gi'cat 
diligei ICO to tho .study *d* clii Hicil literature: ami l»y the jiiivaf.'* n-iid- 
ing of til*' Wfii'k.-i of Pai**»n and f>e.scirt‘'y, he eoiight fo acfjuiro th.'il 
blinicnt f**r Iiin phihfsojdiiejil .spirit whieli liei.dil m*t fiii*l in th»* Ari.:- 
ti^lelisiii Hcdiolsmtic philosuphy. art t.uiglit in the rtcdioolrt of *>xlbrd. 
Though the writings of I h sirfiries msiy have eMutribnted, by their pie. 
cirtioti and pcicmtitic Inethod, t«» the furmatioii *»f his phihisnpliic:il 
.styb*, y 4 t, if \v** may judge from tho Kiniply ontr-'Vi iviul iiotic<*H of 
thorn ill tin’ ‘ Kw-say coiiceniii'g Human I 'mler.aamliiig,' they appear 
tti Inive. exereirtird a iiegiitivo inflin n> o on tlio mind of Loeko; \vliilo 
tho princijde of tlio Hae uiiaii method *»f tilMi-rvation gave to if. tii.it 
tsirtie for I xpenmeiitsil stiiilio-s whieii form « the ba.siM of hii own syHt*'n), 
siml prohahl}’ dotermiiiod hi.s choice ol a ju'itl*'-si‘»n. ^ Ho ad«ipted that 
of mediclij*!, w hich however the w* iikiJi*.'.* of lii-J coiiiJitution preveiitijd 
him from pr!W!ti>ing. 

Ill Ififii Locke vi-’.i ted H*Tlin iis r.ecrotary to Sir AV. Swan, ciivo}' to 
tho Elector of lirsimler.biirg; but afti-r a yar he roturm*d to Oxford, 
where he ac<'i*h'nUill 3 ' formed the af:*]iiuiiitfiiico of L'»rd Arthloy, aft*!i’‘ 
wards Earl of Shsift;*. hury. Loeko siccepfod tho invilatioii of tlii . 
noVJcman t*» i e-i*le in hi- hoiiHe ; and from this time ho attached 
hiuj.'ielf to hi fortune.' dining life, and after death vindicated Ii in 
nnmory jnnl lioij.»ur. (‘ M«'iiioinis pour servir it l;i Vi-J *1' Antoine 
A.-hli*v, tV'iiit'; *lc Shaflesbuiy, tirde.-: iliM Papiern do f«ii M. Ijocke, 
et iT<iig*hjH jiar L** Clerc, liihliotli. (;h«>i.rtio,' t. y!i. p. I fd.) in the homo 
of Slisiftertliiiry l/»cke ht*caiii«5 acqniiintefl with somo of the ino.iL 
eminent men of the d;*}*, -lUrl wa.s introduced to the Marl of NortLiini- 
liei'laij*!, wln»m, in IfJfi"*, he accomjfame*! *>n a tour into I'runce. Upon 
the floath of the he returned t.* Englaml, where he again found 
a home ill the hou.se of Lord A.sidcy, who wsis then cliaucellor of tho 
Exchequer, and Lo* ke wa-s employed to draw up a coiiKtitutinn for 
the government of Laroliuii, whicli province had been granted by 
ChaileH II. to I^rd Anhley with fcevtu otherH. 

In 1070 Locke touiUienced his investigations into the nature ond 
extent of the human understanding, but his numerous avocations long 
protracted the completion of Lis work. In 1C72| when Ashley was 
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created Earl of ShafteBbury and made lord chancellor, Locke waa 
appointed Bcoretniy of preBentationa Thia aituation he held until 
finafteelmry resigned tho great Beal, when he exchanged it for that 
of Bccretary to the JBoard of Trade, of which the earl bUU retained 
the poet of president 

In 1675 Locke waa admitted to the degree of Bachelor in Medicine, 
and in the Bniumer of the aame year risited France, being apprehen- 
aive of consumption. At Montpelier, where he ultimately took up 
hia residence, he formed the acquaintance of the Earl of Pembroke, 
to whom he afterwards dedicated his * Essay conccniing Human 
Understanding/ In 1679 Locke was recalled to England by tlio Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who had been restored to farour and appointed pre- 
sident of the oounclL Six months afterwards however he was again 
disgraced, and, after a short imprisonment in the Tower, was ulti- 
mately compelled to leave England in 1682, to avoid a prosecution 
for high treason. Looko followed his patron to Holland, where, even 
after the death of Shaftesbury, he continued to reside ; for the hostility 
of tho Ct>urt was transferred to Locke, and notwithstanding a weak 
opposition on the part of tho dean, liis name was erased, by royal 
maudute of tbe 16th of Noveuibei* lOSl, from tho number of tho 
students of Christchurch. But the rancour of the court party ex- 
tended its perseeiition of Locke even into Holland, and in tin* follow- 
ing year the English envoy demandud of tho States-Geucral the delivery 
of Mr. Locke, with cighty-tlirre other perf^ons, on the charge of pai*ti- 
oipatiug in tho expedition of tho Duko of Monmouth. Fortunately 
L^ko found friends to conceal him until either tho court Wiis satisficHl 
of Jiis iiiijocence ortlie fury of porseciitiou bad passed away. During 
his rcsirlouooin llolhmd ho became acquaintiid with Lirnhorch, Loclorc, 
and other learned men attached to the cause of free inquiry, huth in 
religion and politics. Having comjilotod his * Essay concerning Humati 
Understanding” in 16S7, he made an abridgement of it, which was 
translated into French by Leolerc, who inst rted it in one of his Biblio- 
th^quos. In that of 1680 he had already ])ublished his ' AdversHrioruiii 
Metiiodus, or a New Method of a Common-place Book,’ which was 
origitially written in French, and waa afterwartls first published in 
English among luH posthuTiious works. In the * Bihliothciino’ of 
1688 ajipeured his * Lbttor on Toleration,’ addressed to Limborch, 
which was soon translated into Latin, and |>ublishod the next year at 
Qoudii. • 

On the Involution of 1688, Locko reluriicd to England in the fleet 
which conveyed the rrincesu of Orange. In reward for his sufloringH 
in the cause of liberty, Locke now obtained, through the iiilerest of 
Lord Mordaiint, the situation of commiKsioner of apfionls, with a 
snlnry of 2()h/. a-year. lii KIDO liis r<*piit}iti«>u as a philosopliical 
writer was estahlislicd by the publication of hia ‘E^Bay conccniing 
Human IJiulerstanding,' which met with iinnictiHc success, hide- 
pendent of the merits of the work itself us an nttoinpt to a]iply the 
Baconian iiitthnd of observation and experience to o-tahliKli a tlicory 
of human knowledge, many eircumstauces contributed to its snccesH: 
among otherH, the personal celebrity of the author ns a frieud of civil 
and religious liberty, ami the attempt made at Oxford to ])i event its 
being read in the collegos, a iiU'aMire which c(»iild not fail to have a 
contrary ell'ect. Nuiiierons editions pas ed rajiidly thnuudi the press, 
and imnslaiioiis having In en it:ade of it into J^atiii and Freneh, the 
fume of the aiitlior was t|nick1y s]>read throughout Kurope, lu the 
same year Locke ])nbli'^hcd a second l**tter on ‘ Toleration/ in answer 
to an attack on Ids firtt h tter by .Jonas 1’roast, a chu'gyman of Cjucen’s 
OolJoge, Oxford, as well ns two treatises on MJoverninciit.’ Tlic.‘-c 
OHf-ays were ini ended generally to answer the parliuaUM of the exiled 
king, who ealled the existing goveriiiiieut a usurpation, init particu- 
larly tt> refute the princijilts advanced in tho * ratriarcha ’ of Sir 
Tloberii I'iluier, who had maiiitniiied that iiieii are not miturall}* free, 
and therefore eould not be at lilicrty to cliousc either governors or 
furiuH of goveiumeiit, and that nil Icgitiinate governint lit is an aliso- 
liite mouarclty. TJie tir^t cstay is devoted to the refutation of tlic 
nrgnineuts by whicli Sir liobi rt siqiports ibetc priiici]>los, and wliioh 
arc nltimati'ly n ducetl to ibis, tliat all goverumc'iit. was originally 
vcr-tovl by 0 (.kI in Adam as tlie fut-lier of all manUiiid, and that kings, 
as tlie I'CpreBcntatives of Adam, arc juissessed of the same unlimited 
authority ub excrciso over thoir children, lu the second 

CBsay Locko proceeds to cBtahlish, W'liat hud been the loading dogma 
of tlic Ihiritaus nnd ludcpcndeuls, that the legitimacy of a govcni- 
mciit depends solely and ultimately on tho po]inlar sunctioii or the 
consent of nieii making use of their reason to unite together into a 
society or societies. 'J'he philosophical basis of this treatise formed a 
model for the ' Cuntrat Social * of liousscaii. 

Tbe air of Loudon disagreeing with Locke, who suffered from a 
constitutiunnl complaint of asthma, he accepted tho otibr of apart- 
ments in the hoiite of his frieud Sir Fram-is Ma.'^hain, at Oates in 
Essex, where ho resided for tlie reniaiiider of his life. Jn tliis r<*tire- 
meiit he wrote his ibird letUr on * Toleration,’ which called forth a 
reply from I jocke s former aiitugoinst on the subject ; in nnsw'cr to 
whom a fourth letter, in an unfinished state, was jiuhlishcd after the 
death of Lockc. lu 1 6b8 ho fir^t gave to tlic world Ids * 'I'houghts 
upon Eilucation/ to which likewise liousscuu is largely indebted for 
his ‘ Emile.* Though appointed one of tho cotnmissiuners of trade 
and plantations in 1695, Locke still found leisure for writing. The 
treatise, which was published in this year, ' On the licasonableucEs of 


Christianity,” was intended to facilitate the execution of a de^i 
which William HI. had adopted to reconcile and unite all eecta of 
professing Christians, and accordingly tho object of the tract was to 
determine what, amid so many conflicting views ol religion, were tb) 
points of belief common to all. This work being attacked by Dr. 
Edwards, in his ' Socinianism unmasked/ Locke published in defence 
of it a first and a second ‘Vindication of the Tlcosonableness of 
Christianity,” Ac, In 1607 Locko was again engaged in tho contro- 
versy, in coDsequenoe of the publication of a ‘Defeuoo of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” by Stillxngfleet, bishop of Woroester, in which tlin 
bishop had censured certain passages in tbe ‘ Essay ooticcrning 
Human Understanding/ as tending to subvert tho fundarnentai 
doctrines of Christianity. Against this charge Locko ably vindicated 
his Essay; and the controversy, after having been maintained for 
some time, waa at length terminated by the death of Stilliugfleet. 

Locke’s health had now become so impaired, that he dotermiurnid 
to resign hia offlee of commissioner of trado and plantations. Hu 
refused to receive a pension whicli was offered him, and wdiich his 
Bcrvicea iu the public causo hud amply merited. From the o'* 
hia rotirement he resided always at Outea, and devoted the rem.aiuilr*r 
of hia lifo to the study of tbe Holy Scripturea. Among otliers of liis 
religious labours at this period, a ‘Discourao on Miracles/ and 
‘ Pariiphrascs, with notes, of the Epiailcs of SI. Paul,” togetlior w itli 
an ' Essay for the Understanding of St. Paul's Epiatlca by cousultiii'.<; 
St. Paul himself,’ were published among hia posthumous pa].i*r.'-, 
Thei-e contained also tho work, ‘Of tho Conduct of the Uml.;- 
stauding/ and nn ‘ Examination of Father Malobranche’s opinion of 
Seeing all things iu Ood/ He died on the 28th of October 1761, in 
thf* Seventy-third year of his nge, and was iiuried in the toiiili of the 
Mashnin family at lli^h Laver (Uiurch, where is a iiiiirble tablet, on 
the outside of the church wall, to his memory. The mansion of 
Oate.s, which was iu High Liiwr parish, was pulled down scvci-al 
years ago. 

The ])crsonal character of Locke was iu complete hannony wir'n 
the upinious w'hich he so zealouNiy and so ably ndvocatevl. Truly 
attached ir> tho cause of liberty, lie was also willing to siill'er for il. 
Perfectly disiuttrested, and witliont any personal objecis at sbiko in 
tho ])olitica1 views whieh he adopted, lie never deviatefl from inodeni 
tion, and thi* Bin(!erit.y of his own profijs-ion rendered him tolerant of 
wdnit he believed to be the couseientinus sentiments of others. 

As a writer liOcko has a happy facility iu expre.-siug his nioanini' 
with ]ierspiciiity in tho simplest and most familiar language?. <J1 ar 
ness indeed is tho leading charaeter of ids eompositaoii, which L i\ 
full* B]»f*i*imou of the best prose of the porioil. Ills st\le however is 
nitlier diilhso than precise, the same thought being )ire.s(! tiled niidiA' 
a groat variety i»f nspeets, wliile his reasonings are prolix, and In. 
elucidations of a prhieijilo occusionally uniifceHsarily proloime^’. 
The.'^o are faults howi ver which, though they may luiiteiiully detract 
from llio merits of Ids coiiiiioj^ilioii a.-; a mmli*] of critical corrt*cliie.'< v 
iievcrt-lu'less gieutJy teiidod to make his * K^say concerning JliiniaiL 
Liiil('r.slauiJiiig * a popular work; though they mu.st ]iei.:(*.<<.san ly 
interbre with its periuaneut. valut?. 

A rjijiid analysis cif this Esmiv iieiiessary to enable us to fi>rin 
a 1 ‘iglit ost-imale of the pliilosophiiad merits of Loi-ki*. 

As all liumaii knowledLU^ ultiuiately reposes, both in b gitimacy and 
extent, on the raime and oori'ectnes.s of the eogiiilive faculty, w 
Locke de.signatf!H by the term ‘ uiiderotantliiig/ Lji>cke proposes to 
determine W’bat objects our uiiderst.* tiding i.s and is not litted 1o 
di*:d with. With tliis view ho ]>ropo.se*s in the lirst place to inqiiirt 
into tho origin of ideas; in the next pkiec, to show the nature of Unit 
kut»wledge which is acquired by tlm.^e ideas, and its certainty, evidence, 
and extent; and lastly, to delermiuc the nature and grounds of 
ussi'iil or opinion. 

Before entering upon ibis iiivesligatioii L<icko gets rid of a Blip- 
position whicli, if once admitted, would render all sueli jiiqiiiry iiselt;-s. 
Tho refill utioii of ilie theoi'y of innate ideas and prinoij>ies of know- 
ledge is tho subject-matter of the lir-st book of the Eusay. Generally, 
ho observes, the common as.seiit of men to certain fundamoiital 
ciples may br explained otherwise than iiy the Hupposibiou of their 
being iuniitc ; anil couBOqucDtly the hypothesis is unnecessary. But, 
iu particular, he denies that tlicro are any such universal and primary 
principles as are admitted by all men, and known as soon as devolopod, 
for to these two heads he reduces all the argiimcrits usually advancod 
iu Biijiport of this hypothesis. Thua of speculative priuciplos ho 
tiikcB the priueijiles of euiitradietion uud identity, and shows, by an 
inductive appeal to savages, infants, and idiots, that they are not 
universally acknowledged; and ns to their being primary, he aiijieals 
to observation of the infant mind, as proving that they are far from 
lj<*ing the first ideas of which the human mind is conscious. The 
princi]des of morals are next suhniitied to a similar exaniin:itioii ; 
and la>tly, he thows that no ideas arc iniuite ; for tiii.s juirpose ho 
sfh ets the ideas of God and substance, which, by a like appeal to 
srtv.'igo. nations and children, he proves to be neither universal nor 
primary, .md arrives at the com^lusiim that neither particular idca'i 
lun* general principles of knowledge or morals are antecedent to 
experience. 

Tho only source of human knowledge is experience, wliich is two- 
fold, either internal or oxternali according as it is employed about 
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Bensible objects or tlm operations of our minds. Hence there are 
two kinds of idens, idc^os of sensation and ideas of reflection, llefleo- 
tion might properly be called an internal sense. ^ The latter are 
aiibseqaent to the former, and are inferior in distinctness to those 
furnished to the minvl through the sensuous impressions of outw^ 
obiects. Without consdousness it is, aooording to Looke, impoMible 
to have an idea ; for to have an idea and to be conscious of it is the 
Fame thing. He accordingly maintains, at great length, against 
Descartes, that the mind does not always think, and that its esaenoe 
does not oonsiaUin thinking. 

Kow all ideas, whether of sensation or reflection, Mrrespond to 
their objects, and there is no knowledge of things possible ezoept as 
determined by our ideas. These ideas are either simple, and not 
admitting of further reduction, or complex. The simple rise from the 
inner or outer sense ; and they arc ultimately the solo materials of 
all knowledge, for all complex ideas may be resolved into them. The 
understanding cannot originate any simple ideas, or change them, but 
niuHt passively receive them ns they are presented to it. T^ockc here 
ni.ikeB the first attempt to give an analysis of the sensuous faculty, 
1.1 refer to each of the senses the ideas derived from them separately, 
or from the combined operation of sevoraL Tims light and colour 
arc derived from vision alone, but extension and figure from the 
ioint action of sight and touch. While the outer sense gives the 
ideas of solidity, space, extension, figure, motion, and rest, and 
those of thought and will are furnished by the inner sense or reflec- 
tion, it is by tlie combined operation of both that we acquire the ideas 
uf existence, unity, power, and the like. In reference to the a^roe- 
uinnt of ideas with their objects, Locke draws an important distinc- 
tion between ])rimary and secondary qualities : tlio former IwjloMg 
really to objects, and are inseparable from them, aiiil ai*e extension, 
;^i)lidity, figure, and motion; the latter, which are colour, smell, 
stiuiids, ami tastes, cannot he consideroil as real qualities of ohjecte, 
hilt still, as tht?y are ]iow»'ra in objects themselves to produce vai-ioiis 
H.-usatitnis in the mind, tlieir reality must in bo fsir be admittoil. 01 
t)i(> operations of the niiderataiidiug upon its ideas, ])ercoption and 
rricMitioii are pa'«sivc, but discorning is active, ily poreeptioii Locke 
inid.’rstaudb the eon'«<jioiisne.ss or the faculty of imrceiviug whatevtsr 
t [dare within tin* iiiiiul; it i-- the inlet of kuowledgo, wliile reten- 
tion is the general [kiwit by which idt^as once received are prt*Her\od. 
Tills faculty acts either by Lcejiing the hleas brought into it for some 
time aetnidly in \ie\v, whivdi Is called contemidutioii or attention, the 
pltMsuiv or piiin by which certain ideas arc inipressi-d on the souses 
Ciiutributing to fix them in the iniiid ; or else by repotituin, when the 
iiiiiid <!Xorts a power to revive hh^as which after being irnpniiU d have 
•liHaiipearcd. This is memory, which is, as it were, the htoroliou^e ot 
ideas. 'J’h.- ideas thus often ‘ refntdu'd,’ or reiieated, fix themselves 
most clearly and Listiugly in the iniud. Hut in nieiiiory the uimd is 
nft'Mitimt's more than barely paasivo, the re-apijearaiice ot obliterated 
Tuetmes or id*‘as depending on the will. Disceruing, by wliicU term 
lit.' d»?.sigiiat.es the logical activity of the intellect, consists lu comparing 
:iud ctMu pounding certain simple ideas, or in eoueeivmg them apart 
IVum certain relations of lime and l»hice. This is called ahstraccioii, 
by means of which particular ideas are advanced to generals, by 
com jiosi tion the mind b^rms a multitude of complex ideas, which are 
citJjcT iriodt.'M, substances, or relations. 

Locke then proceeds to show in detail how certain com^dex ideas 
are formed out of simple (»nes. The idea of space is got >y le 
.senses of sight and touch together; certain com hination s «l relations 
in space are iiicasurea, and tlie power of adding measure to measure 
without iiinihs is thsit which gives the idea ol immen.sity. 

Figure is the ndatioii which the parts of the terinmation of a cir- 
cumscribed space have within tljeinselves. He then proc.'ed.s to refute 
the Cartesian d«)ctriiie, that body ami extension are tlie I 

main lai us that while body is full space is empty, and ^ la ti .‘V. 
may easily i>usa into it ; and while the latter is not physically divi.si * o, 
that is. has not moveable, parts, the parts of the tormer are* moveable, 
aud itself is physically divisible. What however space is actually, is 
left umh termined. lie usserts the existence of a vacuum beyond the 
utmost bounds of body, and tliis is proved by the power ot aunihilatioii 
and the po-^sibility of motion. The idea succch.siuii arises from the 
pcrceiition of a contiuucil scries of sensations, and by observing the 
diRtauce between two parte of the scries we gam the idea ot duration, 
which, when determined by a certain mea.sure. snggeste th it of time . 
and as wo arrive at the idea of immensity by the perception l-hat we 
can enlarge any given exteusioii without hunt, ^he unchceked 
repetition of succession oriirinates that of eternity. I hat o power is 
formed partly by a pareeption that outward objects are produced and 
destroyed by others, partly by that of the acLiuu of ohjoete o» the 
senses, blit cliiefly from that of the uiimrs iiitoriial operalion^. The 
hitter Kuggeste the idea of aetivo imwer, the former ot passive. I»low 
the will is the power of producing the presence or 
cular idea, or to proiluco motion or rest, and liberty ^ i 4. 4.1 \ 

think, or not, to act or not to act, according as appears goo 
mind. TLo will is detorminod by the uiiderfitau<unj;, wLicli itodf w 
influenced by a foeliut; of the unlituesB of a pi-esout stiuc, wUicIi is 

" As** origin of the idea of Bubstance we often liud cerUin 

ideas couueotcd together; and in conBequonce of this invariable asso- 
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elation, we conceive of them as a single idea ; and aa^ the qualiUea 
which originate these ideas have no sepoiate subsistenee in thomsolves^ 
we are driven to suppose the existence of a ^somewhat* os a support 
of those qualities. To this somewhat we give the name of iubstonoe, 
and relatively to it all qualities are called ocoidouto* 

Of the ideas of relation, those of oauso and eifeot are got feom the 
observation that several particulars, both qualities and sabstanoesi 
begin to exist, and receive their existence, from the due applioation 
and operation of some other being. In the same manner the ideas of 
identity and diversity are derived from experienoe. When we oompoio 
an object with it<olf at diflerent times and plocos, and find it to be the 
same, we arrive at the idea of identity. Whatever bos the somo 
beginning in reference to time and place is the same, and a material 
aggregate which neither dccrcosos nor lessens is the same; bat in 
organicai and living creatures, identity is determined not merely by 
the duration of the material mass, but by that of fho organicai struo- 
tnre and the ooutiuuance of consciousness. Lastly, moral good and 
evil are relations. Qood and evil are nothing hut that which occasions 
pioiisure aud pain; imd moral good and evil are the cnnforiiiity of 
human actions to some law whereby physical good or evil is }troduoed 
by the will and power of tho law-iiiakor. Law is (»f three kinds : 
diviuo law, which mfiasim» sin and duty; civil, which ilotermincs 
crime and innoO{*uce ; and philosophical, or the law of opitiioti or 
reputation, which measures virtue and vice. 

Having thus examined tho origin and composition of ideas, Locke 
proceeds to detormiuo their general characters. He divides thorn 
acciufliugly into clear and oliscuro, distinct and confused, into real and 
fantastical, adequate and iiiadetjuate, and, Iasi ly, into true and talm. 
in treating of this Iasi, distinct iuu, he observes that all ideas are in 
ihem8olvi‘H true ; and they are not capable of being false until some 
judgment is passed u|)on i.licm, or. in other words, until something ia 
li'^serted or denied of tlioui. Ibit there is also this property in ideas, 
that one suggests another, ami this i^ the so-called assocuitioii of ideas. 
There are associations of ideas which arc natural and iieccHsary, as 
well us arbitrary, false, and unnatural conibinationR. Tho danger of 
the last is vividly pointed out, which olLon arise from oiir having 
soon objects connected ti>gether hy chance, lloiicu the associiitiou, 
which was originally purely accidental, is invariably cniiiii’cted in the 
imagination, wliich coiiBiMpu'iilly bia'^ses the jmigiiioiit. Hence too a 
number of errors, not only of opinion but of simtirncnt, giving rise to 
unnatural Hyi]ipatliie.s and antipatbie.s wdiich not mitrctjiieiitly cloHoly 
verge upon madness. This gives occasion to a variety ol ^judicious 
oh.-fcrvations on the right conduct ol education, the means ol guarding 
against llie formation of such unnatural combinations of i< leas, and 
the method of correcting tbuin when once formed, and of restoring the 
regular ami duo as.sociations wliicli have their ground in the very 
nature of lhi« humau mind aud its id. as. What however are the leading 
laws of asMOciation, Locke, has not attempted to detiTiniiie. ^ 

Ikjfore piiHsiiig from this »ledu«:tion of iib^as to the examination of 
the nature aud exteuL of tho knowUslge which is acquired by ineanH 
of them. J^ockc devotes tho third hook of his * Kssuy ’ to tho iiivostiga- 
tioii of liiijguagc and signs, which it is not important for oiir purpose 

L(»cko then proceeds to determine the nature, vali'lity, and 1 ini its of 
tho human miderstainiiiig. All kiiovvliaige, strictly dofiiied, is tlio 
percepUiin of the agroeiiiont or disagreement of ideas, and iH conse- 
(luentlv limitcfd to tlieiii. It cxteuite tle i-eloro only ho lur us wo are 
able to perceive the vali-lity of th« combinations aii.l relations of our 
ideas, that is, so far as we are enabled i«t liise.ovnr them by intuition, 
demonstration, anil sonsathju. IntuiLioii. which Ijoekn calls an imme- 
diate perception of ndation. d.»es not apply to all ideas -. many must 
he i>ruved by means of somo jiiterinodiate idea.s. I hi.s is the province 
ur/lom.,.,slratiun, ev^ry Rtep of which h.iwcvcr i. 

! .-O' s—'..',: 


«uu.l to what is acluBlly wisaing iu each brumc. 0 <iii«riiUy, aU knuw- 
I ledBe dii-ects itsnir tf. nlRiitity or diversity, c, oiiistunco, rohtir.ii, and 
: Wio real oxiB^ thiuK-- IdmiilyanddivorHity uro iHnT«.vo,l by 
i iutiiiUon and wo cannot h ivo an id«a without porcrivnig iit tli.i aaino 
time that it U diUiRoiit fruiii all otliurs. U itli roRard to co-oxiHt«nco 
iu^kilowlodKo is .mli..iit...d; for our i lcaB of mibslancRs arc •“"''a wl- 
• lections or agu'reffaU-H of l.•,•.^taiu Bin^d.i ideas lu ouo Hul.ject , aud from 
lections or h ^ ^ iinpo-iBible to boo how far they 

, the „u„il,i„,ddc with othern. Jleaco wo ciinuot dotcniim. 

aiv or are not co . ,,o*ie.sH in addition to liioee already 

' ..t «. 1-. mi.u- 

, . I .1 ] rn fliftrt'fjf except iu the case of our existence; that of 
■ iT demonstrative, but of all other objects wo only nciiHUoiisly know 

' ‘'”rocke'’next‘pt‘HBOs Vi an examination of propoaitionB. axiotoB. 

i “r^ab certainty'^ta contained in all Particular i. enU.ja^pn.^ 

. ^od limited caBRB. Moreover th.-y.fo no HC..vo t,, ^ 


f„r C-d.y 


will find a more ready assent ; os, for 


instance; 
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admitted than that the whole is equal to its parts. Moreover axioms 
are not useful for the proof of all lower propositions involved in tliem : 
they oaonot consequently form the basis of any science. ^For example, 
no science has ever been raised on the basis of the principle of contra^ 
diction. They do not even contribute to the enlorgomont of know- 
ledge ; the fiilse as well as the true may be proved by them, and 
consequently they serve at beat but for endless dispute. Among these 
barri?n and unprofitable propositions, Locko reckons not merely those 
that are identical, but analytical also, or those in which a property 
contained in a complex hlea is predicated of it. J^'or example : every 
man is an animal. By such judgments or propositions we l^arn in 
fact notliing, and onr knowledge is not increased in the least decree. 
Knowledge can only bo extended by such judgments as predicate of a 
subject some quality or property which is not alreaily involved in the 
idtai of it. Synthetical ]irof>oHi Lions therefore are alone of value. In 
the next place he examines certain metaphysical jirobleins, and con- 
cludes of most of them that they do not admit of any precise solution, 
while others tiiighi easily bo B**t :it iv.at if men would ^>uly come to the 
invostigiitiou of them free from all prejudices. Some very valuable 
remarks are added upon the sources nf error, and on onthaHiasm and 
faith, the due limits «if which are pfdnt«Hl out, and the important 
truth repeatedly insisted up«rti, tliat reason is the ultimate test of 
revtdation. Tin: work roncludes with a division of the object* matter 
of science or knowledge, which he make*i to be tliroo-fold: — 1. Natural 
philosophy, or physica, which is the knowledge of tilings both corpo- 
real and spiritual. 'J'he end of this is speculative truth. 2. Ethics, 
or practice, which is the skill of rightly applying our powers and 
actiniH for the attainment of things good and useful, the end of it 
being nut bare speculation, but rii^ht, and a conduct suitable to it. 

3. The doctrine of signs tlio business of which is to con- 

sider the nature of the signs which the mind makes use of for tlie 
understanding of things or the conveying of its ideas to othei's. This 
is the moat general ns well as the most natural division of the objects 
of the? understanding. For man can employ his thoughts aiiont 
nothing but either tlic contomphitinn of things for the discovery of 
truth, or about the things in his own j»ower, which are his own 
actions for the attainment of his ends ; or the signs which the mind 
makf^s use of in both, and the right ordering of them for its 
information. 

Sucli is the celebrated Essay which lias formed the basis of more 
than one scho'd of rnoderii philosophy, whose very opposite views 
jnny indeed find some support in the occasional variations and self- 
contradictions of its autlior. For it must lie admitted tliat it is 
dcficiimt in tliat scientific rigour and unity of view which prmdudo all 
inconsistency of detail. Neviwtheless, rightly to appreciate l-iocke’s 
philosophical merits, all contradictory passages must lie ur«g]ected, or 
interpreted by tlio g«*iicral siurit of his systi^m. Attaching our 
aftontinii then to the common mould and whole hearing of the Mvsay, 
wo must conclude that the autliority of Locke is unduly cloiimul by 
the followers of Cuudillac and the ideologists of Franc.e, whose object 
it was to approximate as c;losely as fiossible the rntidiial thought and 
sonsuouR ptM'ception, and to explain the former as simply a result of 
the latter. For iillhoiigli Jjocko took in Jiaii I the defence <if the 
peiiHiious 1 ‘lcnuMit of knowledge, and, in opposition to Descartes and 
the idealists, endeavoured to sliow that in the attaiiiiiieiii of scituicc 
we set out from the suti-tible as the earlier and the better known, .still 
he was far from denying that the rational thought, which is the per- 
fection of human cognition, is really and truly distinct from the 
uiotioDB of the mind or hoiil occasioned by sensation. Sotting out 
with the a'«Buniption of the periiiaiieiice of ideas in the mind, Locke 
proceeds to illustrate the development of the ]mrticular into the 
general ; and having then shown their ditfeivnce from the unreal 
creations of tho fancy, ]>roceQilH to determine their ilegree of verity. 
This description of tho lidvanco from the simple idea to nniversals and 
to knowle<lgo, evidently iinplics an independent and spontaneous 
activity of the mind, wliieh assents to the seiiKnous impressions, and 
confirms them by its conviction. Tjocke therefore is far from looking 
U{Hiu human science and knowledge us the simple results of the 
impressions produced by external olijocts on the Heu-ses. Neverthe- 
less, there is anotlier aspect of his theory which in some degree ju'«ti- 
iicB tho uso which has been made of his name, and under whicli ho 
appears to bo proceeding in the direction of tliniight, of which tho 
ideologists have attained to the height. Knowledge, as well ns seiisa- 
tiou, is looked upon os the joint result of the reciprocal action of 
outward objects and tho mental faculties, wherin as much depend 
on the qualities of the external as on those of tho internal. While 
he admits that assent is entirely subjective, he nevertheless grants 
that outivard objei^ts couHtraiii it ; and as a consequence of such a 
view, ho toachrs that Aotwithstauding tho idea produced iu the miud 
by an outward object bo a passiv.' tiffoction of the mind, it neverthe- 
less reveals to the mind its etricient cause ; and that to this manifesta- 
tion of outward objects by the senses there is invariably attached, os 
by a noceHSory coupoqurnco, the judgment that those objects exist 
really. Ic is thorefore clear that, according to Locke, we receive from 
the senses not merely the object-matter of knowledge, but that like- 
wise the forms under which we conceive of objects are furuishod to 
the miud irom tho same source. 

Tlie works of Locko have been collected and frequently published 


in 3 vols. foL, and a life of him was writtou in 1772 ; but the moat 
complete and best edition is that in 10 vols. 8vo, London, 1801 and 
1812. A Life of Locke was published in 1829 by the late Lord King, 
a lineal descendant of his sister. 

* LOCKE, JOSEPH, M.P., civil engineer, whose name must hoM 
a chief place in any record of the development of the railway system 
of communication during the last five and twenty years, in this 
cciuntiy and on the coutioent, wu4 born at Attercliffo, netur Sheffield, 
in the year 180ii, and was educated at the Grammar School at Bamaley 
in Yorkshire, from whence he was placed at Newcastle^on-Tyne uihUt 
the late Georgo Stephenson, the mechanical and civil engineer, for ;i 
term of five or six years. Towards the end of this period, or in the 
year 1826, the railway between Manchofater and Liverp jol wax coin- 
incnoed — Mr. Stepheu^^on being the chief engineer. Mr. Locko romainMd 
coiinoeted with the works of that line iiiitil the opening of tlui mi I way 
on the 14th of September 1830; and his Hcrviees during the interval, 
in the experiments as to motive power, wi*ro esp(*cially valuable with 
refereiiee to tho selection of tho particular means in that ciup, a:!d 
the ]>crception eventually of tho full capabilities of the lopoinotivr' 
engine. Various opinions on the subject here re for re I to, had hren 
entertained until shortly previous to the year 1830, when a iiamphlft 
in tho joint names of Mr. Kobert Stephenson and Mr. Locke col- 
lated tho results, and settled the question ns to choice «)f motiv.* 
power — thou rupe-trnetion was also used, and er)iitii]uefl to be :>■», 

during some years in exceptional ca>:es. But “ easy gradients ” wi‘r' 
for some time deemed indisiiensable. Soon aft'T the completion of Die 
Manchester and Liverpool line, a ])rojoet for a railway from its War- 
rington briineli to Birmingham was revived, and tlm litie was corn 
meneed in 1S32 or 183.3. Mr. George Stephenson at first was tl.o 
eugiuoor, blit tlie line was eventually formed by ^fr. Locke, and ojumw l 
on the Gth of .Tiily 1837, — being then called toe Grand Jiinctiini. 
Amongst the chief works on it were the J>utton and N'lile Ibiyd 
Viaducts; and improveurmts in the rails and fixing, by the ii.io of lii * 
heavy double-hoadi«l rail and wooden key, were made. I'lj • cliii f 
importance of the iindortakiiig as inOueiicing the pnr^rcKs of 
roiids, however, was the important element, in such ]irogres'i, of it 
commercial success. The line was constr-neted for ii sum within 
tistimate, and at the cost of betw<*en i4,00h/, and L'.OOO/, a milt.-. 

These fortunate circumstances led to the in vestment of Jiaiic.i:!iiiv‘ 
capital in similar undertakings under Mr. lAickc’s direction, over in'* 
oxt**ndcd field of operations which has hcim iillu lcd to. 'J’lie Lanc.if^l'T 
and Freston line w'as commenceil in 1837, end was ojieiied iu I"' 10, - 
in which IntW year the Sheffield and Manchester line was iiiidcrlai: 'i'. 
Some time previous to tlm com]ihttiou of the Grand .function lliic, ii 
railway from London to Southampton had been eomiueiic: -d. To t!ji- 
last Mr. Locko was evcntuiliy name 1 tivo cngiii-.-er; and hi*-' rliiil 
attention was given to the works, aftm* the complotion of the ( ua!! I 
.1 unction. The first s- etioii of tire lino from Nine Elms to \V\»kiiig w.i? 
opened on the 21st of Mn}' ls;j.S; anti the wlmle main line w'as complelcJ 
on tho 11th of May I S 10, siucti which pi-rio I minierous braii'di s li iVii 
boon addoil. Of the works on this South-wostevn lims tlie Miclu-ld- vt-r 
embaiikinent, near Winchc'ster, may be iiamctl as one of the primdii ii: 
it is IK) fo> t in height. Ecounmy in construction coiitinuetl to h a 
fdiaraetoristic of Mr. Locke’s works, 

Southampton hail been long an important ]iort for Franc.? ; a:i.l 
after the c!omj>1etion of the hut-named lino mimeron^i p.-oj *L*t.^ fer 
continental lines w«3re set on fiiot W'ith Mr. Locke as oiigiu 'er, a-i l\*r 
example, the Paris and Itoucn, and Uouon and Havre lines, which he 
completed; one from Paris to Jjyon, constructed under anutliei 
engineer; and one for tlie Ca^n and (Cherbourg lino, wliieh has Ijl*iii 
opened in thi.^ yo.ar (1 Safi). For the Paris and Unuou lin ‘ he receiv.* I, 
in 184;i, the deoiiratioii of the Tjegioii of Honour from King Jjor.i" 
Philippo. Mr. Locke has also designed and su]icrinteiul'-d tie? hue 
hetw'oeu Barireloua anrl Miitbaro iu Spain, and the Dutch Kheiiidi 
railway, of which the final portion was completed in ISiiti, During the 
construction of tho works on the continental lines, Mr. Locke had joined 
with him as his coadjutor in profi^ssional pr.actic », Mr. John Edward 
Errington ; and togetl I cr they constructed tlie Laiica'^ter and Curli.^lOi 
the East Luncashirc, the Ciiledoiiiaix, the S.'uttish Central, th^ 
Scottish Midland, and the Aberdeen railways, and the GreeTioitL 
railway and docks. Notwithstanding the heavy ’works on the ( *aie- 
douiaii line, it was constriioted, with the platforms and road-idt 
statioiip, for Jess than 1 6,000/. a xnile. TIih economy of coiistriiction 
resulted from the bold adoption of lines of gradioul far more sttiei 
than had before been hold suitable for the powers of the locomotive 
engine; the result however allowed Mr. JiOcke to complete his preo; 
of the possibility of saving in many casc.^, expenses which had hen: 
incurred under the idea of a radical defect, and oonsequi-nt loss ol 
power and time, in anything not approaching to a d<?ari level. 

Mr. l^cko’s early study of the locomotive engine lofl him to take grea' 
interost in the engine-works whicli were established at Crowe ; au( 
** the Crewe engine " — a system of construction in which each of th< 
several parts of an engine is made with mathematical accuracy, am 
repeated iu duplicate so a-i to fit indifferently any engine — was tin 
result. Mr. Locke was returnod to Parliament iu tho year 1847 fo- 
Honiton, of which he is lord of the manor. He is olaasod with liherut 
in politics. He is a Fellow of the Itoyol Society, and a vice-prosiden 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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L(^CKER, EDW ARD HA\A KE, was the son of Admiral Locker, 
to wlioin Nelson, soon after the battle of the Nile, thus wrote ; You, 
niy old friend, after twenty-seven years' acquaintance, know that 
uuthins; can alter my attachnifnt and gratitude to you. I have bi en 
your scholar. It is yon who taught nic to board a Viench man-of-wur 



Hawke, was born at East Mailing, Kent, on the *Jth of October 1777. 
He was educated at Eton, which ho left in 1795, and reot ived an 
a]*i'tdntinciit in the Navy I'ay Oflicc. He renniined in gtiverutiieiii 
oflices till ISOO, when he went to India as juivate si'cretury to Lord 
Exmouth. From that time till tlu? peace of 1^1J, In* was assoeiaUMl 
with that distin^ni.-hed coiimiaudt r in arduous and confidential duties, 
especially as >ecntury to tlie Mediterranean fl<.ct; duties which he 
di^'liargcd wntli emiiicnit ability. In his oUicial capacity lie vi^ifed 
Na; oleon at b^ba in May ISl i ; of which visit he piibliahtd an iutor- 
CHtirii? narrative after the death (tf the ex-iiiipiTor. In 1815 Mr. 
Locker iiiarricd the daughter of an einineiit antiquary and pliiloloirist, 
tlic Jt'-v. Jonathan Honcher. the author of a ‘Provincial tUlos.-ary,* the 
]nddication c*f whicli from the pusthuiuous iiiunui^cript eoininenced in 
but whi'-rh lias unt l»oen rontiiim^l beyond the letter L. Mr. 
Loi ker n sided at IViudsor from ISLO to 181 J», when lie wii« appointed 
scert lary to Greenwich Hospital. J)uriiig his rvaidcijco atWind.'^or 
bis alL-nti on \va8 called to an article in ‘The Windsor Expn?.-.-.* in 
which was poiiiU^d out the deplorable want of books adapted to the 
large class who had h^aniL to read under the new syi-teiii of education 
ill Natifuial and other schools. Mr. Loekt-r sought the acqiiaintaiici* of 
thfr- writer of that arlich*, Mr. Charles Knight, then thceditororthe 
Wiiabur j'iipcr ; and they together projeet<Ml ainl jointly edit-'d * The 
I'laiii J ’.ijglishnian.' almost the if not the \i‘ry first of any litemry 
pretension, of those c)ioa]i and popular nii-ici llanios wliiidi the growing 
ahiliiy of tho groat biiliv of the people to road inij»erat' vely (leiiiaiitieii. 
in tho place of mi.-icliievoiis or childish tiuCLs. Some very eminent 
fri'. nds of M>nnd education, such as the p in sent ArchhiNhop of f .'afitor- 
l ury, were armn'g its contiiimtors. Mr. Loi'ker's own paja rs in the 
isiihccllaiiy' arc oxcclleii-. inodels of {itqiular writiii*.; — plain, i nergi-tie, 
afleotioiiati*. His ‘Lecture' on the llihlc and Liturgy,* which liave 
been reprinted in a .-^eparate volume; * l.eetuics delivcretl to the Crew 
of the (hdedonia. Lord K.\iiioutii’s ila./ -ship,' are adiniiMhlo exaiiqiles 
of clear ON position and eai iust exhortation. Mr. Locker, after filling 
l"r .-cvcral years iliu inqiorlaiif iluties of si‘i:r> tary' to ilreuuwii li 
litispilal, lieciiiiic the K- -i.lt nl Civil (^iiiimis.-i«iner of that greal iiisti- 
tii'.ioii. J he iiiiprovt mcLits v. hieh he iiilro>lueed into its maiiiigi*iiient 
were result-] of hi.-j aetive and com prehen.'- ive mind, t.M llu!:«e 
iii])irovenii‘niH lilt: Naval School.-^ an: striking iirdanci Himself an 
:ie<'t»in]dished draiightriiiian aiitl an ardeiP lover of the arts, he founih d 
11. e Naval (Jlalh rv at t Jreenwich hy hir< jii(liciou.s t'xerliouH. In 181 1 
3ir. Lochc!r*u health so failed that he gave np his valuahlu appoint- 
ment and IV i ii‘i;d upon a small )>oijr;i<;n. Ills iiiio faculties overelouilcd 
bejiOJid lilt: hope of j-« covory. Mr. J cocker was the intimate fileiitl <d' 
many distingiiLhotl men amongst Lis coiii(‘iij]}<>raried. 'I’o u.-c Mr; 
Jait-Khart's f'.\|iressitni, ho was “an old and dear friend of tSeotl's." 
He tiied on the lath of ( )c!ober 18J P. 

L‘ K.'lvl I A l;'r, JOHN 'HIISON, was born in 17Pl at tho niaii.^o of 
('.imhusncthan, in Lanark .-hire, Scotia iid ; his fall ler, who was of an 
old Luuarkshiie f.imily, being then iiiiiii-ster of tho paii-}i <'f Catribus- 
11- than, in coiint-.ctioii with tlie Estahlibhod, or l’re.'.hyteriaij, Chiircli 
of Scotland. His mother was relaletl to the celebrutc'd family of the 
Kis-kiiie.i. When Loekhuit wa.s two years of age hir* fath-T removctl 
from ( ■amljiisiietliiin to biaamie one of the city clergymen of Hlusguw ; 
and here Lockhart Wiis et.iu rated. J Its talents were mJiowii iluriiig his 
cour.-M! at the Hl.ipgow L'liiveri-ity ; a* the iml of which, while Hiill 
only in liiw sixtcuiilh year, he obtained, by the unanimous voice of the 
jmifessors, the Snell exhibitiou to Hal liul College, Oxford— a college, at 
which, either oil tlio sumo exhibition or Mtherw'ise, many einiueut 
Sctitehmen have been traim d. lu l8l-J he took honours us a first- 
class man in clusslcs; and in 1817 he graduated 11. C. L. at tne uuiver^ 
fcity — a degree exelniiiged for tho higher one of H. C. Jj. in 18;)1. Altt.r 
rtaitling some time in Germany, and acquiring the language and seeing 
inucii of the litfj'iiry society there, he settled in JCdlnburgh as n mem- 
ber of the iScuttisli bar in IMd. Jfe never had much jiractico as a 
lawyi-r however, but from Ih*- fust devotiai himself to literalur**, as a 
lueuiber of Lho little baud of young Scotch T^iries, who, with Wilson 
as their chief, were then beginning to dispute the literary Hupremacy 
of the Scotch Whigs, aa represented by Jcllrey . and the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.' When lilackwood started Lis magazine in 1817, bVils«jri and 
Lockhart were its chief suiqiorUis; and cousiderahl'i portions of tho 
famous ‘ Chaldee Manuscript * and of tin; earlier ‘ N'oetes Ambrosian a:’ 
papers were written by Ja)ckbart, though Wilson atti rwards madn the 
magazine his own. It wa.s in consequence of J aick hart’s literary con- 
iicctiuu 'with ‘Hlackwood’ and Scotti.-‘h Toryism that he bccaiao 
acquamted with JScott, who looked with a kindly interest on the 
olforts of these young men of the same politics as himself. 'I lie ilrst 
luoetiug of Scott and Lockhart took place in l8l8, and from that time 
they were intimate friends. When Scott, from the pressure of other 
workj ceased to write the historical parts of the ‘ Edinburgh Annual 
Register,' he recommended Lockhart to the Balluntyncs as his sub- 


stitute. In ISlp iMkhart published anonymously his ‘ Peters Letter^ 
to his Kinsfolk.’ which gives such graphic accounts of Soottash men and 
manners at Hint time. In 1820 he married Scott's elde^d duiightor 
^ophia. and took up his abode at tlie cottage of (.'hiefawood, close to 
Abbotsford. Here perhaps ho st»cut his happiest days; and f<*w 
passages m Scott’s * Life ’ are pleasanter thou tliose doscribiug his walk- 
varly in tho morning to broakfiist with the young couple al 
t.incfBwwd, or helping their svTvauta on a sunim' r afternoon, whe i 
tney had a modest dinner-party, by drawing ni» the wine fr%«iii the 
well iii^j winch it had laHTi lowered to cool. 'I'his was aUo a nro- 
iic period in Lockliart'H literary career. He wrote Iiih tr.iiiMbiiioiia ol' 

opntiisli BalJiids for * lUackwnuL* afterwards piihLsht d collectively ; 
111 l8Jl he puhlifilied anon yiiioufely bis ‘ Valeri u-t, a lion nin Story,’ in 
3 vols. : this was followed in 1^2:: by ‘ Adam Hlair, a Smry of Sootlisli 
Lile, in 1 voL; by ‘ K^i^diiald Halton, a Siorv of Mnglidi Hnivei^ity 
Life, in 3 voK, 1823; and ‘ Matthew Wahl.' in I vol., Ls21, each 
hhowiiig givat power in a ]>eciiliar vein; aiiil in 1825 he wrote hir 
* Life of Jiuriis/ ami also a loss-rememhen.d * Lil'o of Nanolcon.' for 
‘ CUmstable'a Miscellany.’ 

In lv«i» Lockhart retiioveil to l^ondou to suceoed Hin'ord in IIlo 
talitorship of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ He continued to edite ilie 
‘ Keviow ’ till — with what sueeeB.s all the world ] uo\v«. In hi-i 
hands the ‘ Review ’ maintained and increusmi its repiitatnui ; and 
not a tew of the most |iow*urfu1 articles thal iippeared in it <luriiq; 
the sevcii-aiid-tweiity yeaiH of his editorship, cann: from his own jieii. 

wa^ J*articiilarly happy in hiograpliical sketcho'*, coijihiiied with 
criticism. Uiio paper of this kind — that on ‘ 'i'heudorc iJ uok ’ — ha-, 
been rtq>rititi‘d hy itself. 

* >11 Scidt's death in 1 the ta^ik of writing hi-i hiiigraphy nainrally 
devolveii oil his Niui-in-law’ Loekhart, 'i'he ta-^k was accent iplished in 
i>'37-31», when tlii‘ voliimiuotn: ‘ Lif«? of Scott' was civeii e<ini|»1eto to 
the world. Those portions of the work Vihicli ivl.it.ed to the fall *il 
Seott’.s peeiiniary fortunes, provoke. 1 momio eonti-oier-iy al the time ; 
hilt the work as a whole has now t.ike.n it-« phiee as one of tie* iiio.-it. 
interesting and adminhle bingraphies m tlie hnigiiage. It ha.% heeii 
said hy those who knew Luckliart, thal. siieli win. his practii'al siigaeily 
had lii.M illustrious fa; her m law had tiie heiielit of his aet'ja! 
as.si.st:incc in the manag nient of ins aH'aii's. ilie eatastropht* whicli 
riijiiod Scott toward.': the cio.s..' uf hi.-i life c.iuld certainly never iia .e 
hupjieiicd. 

In 1 s-13 liockhart was appoinictl hy Sir IIoIm tI l*eel to the ulluv of 
and. tor of the. Hiicliy of Cornwall, with a salary of (Jtm/. a \ear ; an I let 
iiiadditi'in t«» thi.s ami hi.-; large lit'rary incoii.i*, he hud iiihoritetl soint: 
family property, he -was in very easy inrciiiii taneus. His l:i.-t years 
ho'Aevi'i* W'ere einhii f.ci'i'd hy a i^erien uf hi*r(*:iveiii(‘liLs. His ehhtr*l 
soil, the * liugii LilH> joliii ’ of (he * 'rales of a GraiKlfathiT,* Inul dicil 
ill early UlV; his wile die I in 1 S37 ; his Hci'oiid and only siirviviiig non 
die«l at a laU r period; ami llicie rfiii.dued only one. •iaud>b->** This 
la iy, wlm was also (by the death of her eldest hriither childle>'H in 
India, that of the younger hrolher iiiiuiarrn:.!, and that uf her sister) Urn 
sole reiiiaining •lesi-endaiit of Sir WalltT Scott, married in b^-l? Jaiiieri 
Robert Hoj>i‘, i sq., barri'.t r-at. Jaw, ami isiiou- piujirictriv's of AhJiots- 
foi'd. Along widi iicr JiusbainJ she cnihruci il tli-.* Jiuiuan t^tlirdic faJtii. 
•She itsnaily livi-.s at A bhot.fonf, and iiu-i one cliiid, ii iJanghtnr, born 
iu l.s.'i2. LockJiart, hi7»keij in health and sjiirit, li veil to see ids own 
pedii'tve and tiiat of iScott centered iu tlii.-. cliild - lii.n gnuiddaiightcr 
and Stroll H grt al gramldaugbtt r. Hradually hecoining iiitne shattereiJ, 
he rcj.-igncd the f tlitorsliip of the ‘Review/ ami went to Rtnne in J8.5:; ; 
hut lie leturned in the spring of iS.'H and letirird to Scotland. Hu 
died at Abhotsfonl, Noveinbui* 25, 1851, in the sixtydirst yi-iir of hisa/.e. 
To the last he retainecl Komethiiig of tlie haiid-otne aristoeiMtic ajijicar- 
aiice and bearing which had dL.-tiiiguir]lii:d him in earJIcr life. Jliri 
iijaiiijer.s, alvvay.-: r-. Hcrvi d, had I'ceome chilliugly so hr.'ore lii.-. fiurith ; 
hut iiio.sc wJiokuew him intimately iiiiiiiit liii ihat, bcneatii hi-* iiioroso 
and iron demeanour, his scornful .‘^mile and ins witiieiiug iiarcar.ni, 
there lay a host of fjualitiiis which cominauded the fhoiough respect 
atiil liUcctiou of those whom lie di<l uilijjit to Li^ Iticud.-ihip, or who 
Were related to him by blo-M.! or atliuity. 

LOHUl'j, TlloMA.S, is sLqqioseil to have been 'born about the yeai 
1550. He Wiis eiitcrod at Trinity College, Oxford, iu 1573, took a 
degree, and tlnii, g'diig to London, hecamc an actor aud play-writcr. 
Abuut 15S0, in an answer to Goshoii's ‘Sciiool of Abudc/ he wrote a 
‘Defence id* Stajc-J'iaya,' which Was HUjijire^ssed by uuliiority, and 
now one of the lan st of I'higlish bouk^, only two cupif-s being known. 
Anotlicr work of J.odgu, his ‘ Alai uni against Usurer^/ whicli tal&es up 
iueidentajJy tiio defence of tho stage, wa.i jiriiited in 15SI. In the 
i same year ho W'a.s a student of iducoln's Inn. Alt r wards, it has been 
i conjectured, iio b«.camo a soldier; and it is known tliat, iu Home 
i capacity or other, he accotiipaui d the cxis ditions of <3aikc and 
: (.avciidirtli. Ai.-cordiijg to ih'.* opiiiion ino,-.t oominoiily received by the 
- historians of our early lileratiirc, tins Highly person wont through 
! yet another cLaiigo ; for he is usually ideutiiiod with a JJoclor Lodge, 

■ who took his degree in incdiciue at Aviguou, priutt-d in 1>JU3 ‘A 
! Traatwo on tho Tlague,* anil in 1C1« obtained a liasKport from tho 
i Privy Council to “travel into the Archduke's country," and recover 
I debts owing to him. Lodge is believed to have died of tho plague 
in 1625, 

Ho was a voluminous and verBatilo writer. He traunlated JoBo^ihu;? 
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and Seneca ('The Works of Josephus/ fol., Lend., 1602; 'Seneca’s 
Works, both Moral aud Natural,' foL, Lond., 1614) ; he wrote several 
novels, volumes of verses, and miscellaneous pamphlets ; and he was 
a distinguished contribuW to the drama in the years immediately 
preceding the appearance of ShakspoiT. His extant dramatic works 
are two : — 1. 'The Wounds of Civil War, lively set forth in tho True 
Tragedies of Marius and Sylla,’ 4to, l£i9'l, reprinted in the last edition 
of Hodsley’s ' Old I'lays/ vol. viii. ; a state!}' historical play, witli 
some oloquenco, much action, and little interest cither of character or 
incident. 2. 'A Looking-Glass for Loudon' and Englandc, made by 
Thomas Lodge, Gent., and Ituheit Greene, in Artibus Magister,’ 4to, 
1594, 1598, 1602, 1617 ; a whimsical but animated drainatic picture, 
alluded to iilretidy in our notice of Greene. [Gukkni:, ItonKin-.J lint 
Lodge's own exertions as a dnimutist, although they entitle his name 
to a place hesido those of Greene and Peelo, iii’o loss iutei'osting to us 
thou tlic assisiunce which one of his works furiiishod to n greater than 
himself. One of his novels is entitled * Jtosalyudo : EujjLues Golden 
Legacio ; found after his dofiih in his cell at SJlcxcdnu Pequeathed 
to PhilaiituR Sonnes, noure-od up will) their bather in England. Eetchi 
from the Canaries;' 4 to, L^>90. 1592, 1620, 3 642, &c. ; reprinted 

in Mr. Collier's ' Shakchipcarc's Library/ 1840. From this novel 
Shakspere borrowed closely the leiidiug incidents (indeed many also 
of tho minor ones), the groujiiiig of the eliaracters, and many of the 
strokes of ] /or traitor e, for his * As You Like It.’ While a perusal of 
the novel cannot diminish our admiration of the jday, it is yet an 
agreeable duty. In the midst of iinieh that is uuskilful, somewhat 
that is dull, and a good deal in the bad taste of Lyly s ICuphnes, the 
novel is yet interesting, lively on tin; whole, and in many places finely 
poetical, both in its iirusc descriptions aiud iiarrativcs, and in the 
interspersed verscss. 

LOGAN, JOHN, was born at Fala, in tho county of Editilmrgh, in 
3748. IJo was the son of a small farmer, and, being destined to the 
clerical ]>rofeHHioii, was educated in the University of Edinburgh ; 
after which he becuiiio tutor to Sir John Sinclair. In 1773, almost 
immediately on being licensed ns a preacher in the Established Church 
of Scotland, he was ajipointcal to be ojm of tho ministers of the town 
of Leith. In 3770 ho had edited the poslhumous poems of his friend 
Micliael iSriice, incorporating with them some pieces which he claimt'd 
(and iirobiibly justly) as his own, and among which W'ais the well- 
known * Ode to the Cuckoo.’ His poetical talents were further shown 
by several piccis of sacred poetry, some of which are inserted in the 
collection of hymns and paraphrases of ScripLui*e annexed to the 
psalmody ol tlie Scottish Oiurcli. In 1779, patronised b}’ Illair, 
Kobeilsoii, and other litcraty men, la* dclivorecl in Kdiuburgh n coume 
of lectures on the ' Philosophy of History;' tho reputation of wliich 
iuslified him next year in asidiiug, though uusiicccssfiilly, to tho pro- 
fessorship of Universal llisiory in the university. Cutlines of a part 
of his lectures were iiuhlished under the title of ‘ Elements of the 
Philosophy of IJi-tory, Part 1./ 1781. In the bame year ajipeured his 
‘Dissertation on the Government, Manners, and S}iirit of Asia;’ and 
a volume of poems, which reached a siicond edition before tho year 
was closed. 

Logau, if not a knrued divine, or a very profound thinker, was a 
man of much eloquence, ami a highly jiojiular preacher. Put his 

i )oetical endowments, strongly lyrical in their teudeuey, were tho 
lighest ho possessed; and unfortunately he was tempted to apply 
these in n path w'hero he was ill calculated to shine, and tho adoption 
of which proved fatal not only to his jirofessioual UM^fulness, but to 
his happiness, lu 1783 he jirintcd uud caused to be acted in Edinburgh 
a tragedy called ' Kuiinutuede,* which had been rehearsed ut Covont 
Garden, l ut refused a licence by 11 lo Lord Chamberlain. This publi- 
cation brought on him the auger of his I'resbyleriau associates; and 
these aufl other aiiiioyances, aggravated by an hei*edilary tendency to 
hyj»ochoiidrio, drove him to intoxication lor relief. In 1785 he quitted 
hia parochial cbaigo, and repaircil tu London. Theiv, i-ctuining by 
agi-eemcut a purt of his clerical incoiiu\ \w. eked out his livelihood by 
literary labour, writing papers fur the * English iteview/ au«] jiublishing 
in 1788 two works. The one was ‘A lie view of the piinciiial Charges 
against Mr. Uustiugs,' which brought on Air. Stockdale. the publisher, 
a prosecution for breach of jirivilege ; the other was a useful suninjary 
entitled *A View' of Ancient History,' including ‘The Progress i»f 
Literature and tho Fine Arts, by AVilliam liutherl'ord, 3).D., Alaster of 
the Academy at Uxbridge*/ 2 vols. 8vo. He died in London on the 
28th of December, 1788. His friends, Drs. Illair, liobertsou, and 
Hardy, published a volume of his sermons in 3 790, and a second in 
1791, These sermons long enjoyed very grout popularity, and have 
been several times reprinted, 'i'liey are iiu;otig the most eloquent that 
the Scottish Church has produced. A third edition of his poimis, with 
an account of his life, appeared in 1805 ; and tho iiocms are included 
in l>r. Anderson's collection. 

LOGO AN, DAVID, a line-engraver and dobigner of considerable 
eminence, was born at Danzig in 1635. Hu appears to have first 
learnt his art from SSimoxi ile Pus in Denmark, and to have worked 
subsequently with Houdius in Holland. Ho came to England during 
the Commonwealth, uud spent tome time in engraving heads in 
liOndoD. Hut his first work of cousequeuco in this country was a set 
of plates of the colloges of Oxford — ‘Oxoiiiu Illustrata/ f<ir the sale 
of which ho had fifteen years' privilege ; he executed afterwards a 
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similar series of the colleges of Cambridge. He also engraved on 
eleven "folio plates 'Habitus Aoademioorum Oxonio) k Doctore ad 
Servientem/ Loggan is himself entered on the books of the Uui. 
versity ; in the matriculation registiy there is the following entry _ 
" David Loggan Gedoneusis, Universitate Oxon. ChalcogruTihus 
July 9, 1672." 

He married Airs. Jordan, of a good family, near Witney, Oxford- 
t^hire, by whom he had a son, who bocamo a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He died at his house in Leicestcr-fiolds in 169J. 

Loggan engraved many portraits of illustrious persons in tho time 
of Charles 11., many of the drawings of which w'cre executed in load 
by himself from the life — as George, Prince of Denmark; the Duke 
of Albemarle; Lho Earl of Clarendon ; the Earl of Argyll; the Jiuke 
of Orrnciiid ; the Ijord Keeper Guildford ; Archbishop Saucroft ; the 
Ilishops Mew, Seth Ward, and Pearson ; and many others. There 
art' prints also b}' Loggan of Arclibishops Usher and Hoyle, and of 
Hishops Sprat of Hochester, Lako of Chichester, Crow of Durham, 
Compton of Londc/U, Gunning of Ely, Hcynolds of Norwich, and 
Lloyd of St. Asaidi. Hu engraved also three portraits of Charles 11., 
in one of w'hich the king is Juauing his hiuid on Archbisho]^ Sheldon ; 
James, duke of York ; tho Duke of Monmouth ; the Queens Cathorinu 
and Ilenriiitta Maria; Pope Innocent XI.; tlie Earl of Derby, Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir John Chardin, Thomas J’arlow, Titus Oates, and 
many others, which arc enumerated by Vertiic. 

Loxrgan liatl the following assistants — A. Hlooteling, (I. Valek, 
Vaudcrbanck, and Peter Williamson; the first two came from liullanil 
with Loggan. 

LOIH, NICOLAS, a distinguished French ]>aiutcr and etcher, was 
born at I'aris in 162-1. His father was an eminent jeweller, and lui 
placed Nicolas with Subasticn Hourdou, and scut him afterwai-ds. in 
1647, to cc>ni])lote his studios in Home. Hero Tjoir studieil oliioily 
the works of N. i’ouBsiu, and so carefully, that in some iiistaiicof! i. 
is said to be scarcely possible to cli^tiuguLsh Loir's copies from tin*, 
originals, lie had great facility of execution, and excelled in varioii-. 
stylus, as history, landscape, and urchitoctiiru. He also composed 
with eluganco, and liis lioluuring is agrciiablc; l>ut iiis design is 
somtswhat alfuctud, and is not always vigorous or correct in its oullino. 
He painted at Ituinc an uxcejlciit picture of 'Darius opuniug lin; 
Tomb of Suiniraiiiis/ which obtained him a great reputation, lie 
rettinic'd to Paris in 1649, and was shortly afterwards employed by 
Louis XIV., at the Tuilorics and at A'ei’sailhs. Ho paluttid two 
apfu'lmcnts in the Tuxlerics — the Antichambrxi du Hoy and the 
Salles dcs Garde.-i, where, by the mythical rcju'eseutatioii oi' the siiii 
and other figures, ho illiistiMted the distiiietivo cliiiracter of tJio )ihj 
and reign of JionisXlY.; and so fur to the iijonarcli's satisfaction, 
that he obbiinud by those works a lil'u-poiiKiou of 4()00 francs. 

in 1663 he was elected a lueiiibcr oi* the f^reiieli Aca<1emy ol 
Pxuutiiig, iuid he pro.-ented on tiie oeca^'ioii, as li is reception -piece, u 
)iicture representiug the ‘ J'rogress of I'aintiiig and Sculjituro diiriiK' 
the reign of liouis XIV.;' but his masterpiece is considered tu be 
‘ Cleobis and Hitou drawing their Alother in a chariot to tho templi! 
of Juno/ from the story of Herodotus (i. 3i); Loir himself li.Vi iiiudo 
nil etching of it. Aiu»lher of his best works is * Ely mas the Sorcerer 
struck with Hlinduess,^ in the catLcdrtd of Notre Danio at I’uris. lie 
excelled in painting women and children, and particularly tho Virgin 
Alary. Ho is said to have designed twelve Holy I'amilit's in a sin^dc 
day, which did not con lain two figures alike, lie died ut riiri-i, 
rector of tho Academy, in 1679. Loir's own etchings amount to 159 
pieces, which, tf>getlier with 80 engravings after his works i>y other 
artists, make n total of 239 prints. iSevcrul of the latter were 
engraved by Ids brother Alexia Loir. 

Felibieii describes several of tho works of Loir at cousidei'uhle 
length. hVlibien and Loir were at Hume together, and Felibicn’s 
dates have been for this reason adopted in this article, where tiny 
difi'er from those of D'Argeuviile and Gault Do Saiut-Gerniaiu. 

(b'eliLiien, Enti'cticnti stir fat Vuit ct anr Ivh Oavrut/cs dcs Pcintrof^ d>c‘. ; 
D’Argenvill**, Abnytl tic la Viv tins 2*1 tin fanuti.*' Peinlrcs, tbc.) 

LUivMAN is ropreseuted iu the Korau and by later Arabian 
tradition as a etdebruted pliilosopher, contemporary with David and 
Holoiiiou, with whom he is said to have frequently conversed. He 
was, we ore told, on Arabian of the ancient tribe of 'Ad, or, accoriliug 
to another account, tho king or chief of that tribe, and when his tribe 
perished by the Seil-ol-Arim ho was i^reserved on account of his 
wisdom and i>iety. Other accounts, drawn mostly from Perniun 
authorities, state that Loknian was an Abyssinian slave, and noted 
for his personal deformity and ugliness, as for his wit and a jieculiar 
talent fur composing moral fictions and short apologues. Hu was 
considered to be tho author of the well-known collection of fables in 
Arabic, which still exist under his name. Tliere is sumo reason to 
8U]q)osc that Lokmrui and .'l<^soi> were tho same individual. I'hi? 
suppoiiiitioii is founded on the close correspondence of the traditional 
accounts of the person, character, and life of Lokmati with those of 
Maximus Planudes resjtectiug ..Esop. [..Esorus, voL i., p. 51.J Even 
the iiaiue of Lukmdn may, by a slight transposition, be derived front 
the Greek Alkniuu. if Lukuidu is nut altogether a fictitious person, 
his history seems to have been mixed up with that of iEsop. 'i'ho 
monk of Constantinople probably eugnifted many incidents of his life 
on the few cixrcumstauces recorded by the classic writers respecting 
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that of the Greek fubuliak He may have been induced to do it by I 
the apparently Asiatic orii^in of iEsop and tlie derivation of his name 
(from aXOta and which to a Greek would seem no forced derivation), 
aiid this assumed Asiatic orif^in might afterwards give rise to hia dull 
buffooneries, his bodily defects, and ^^]thiopic oxtraction. 

The fables of ^sop have by no nieaus tlio character of ancient 
and original Greek cornpositioua. Many of them are strongly luarkcil 
with an Oriental character. They bear a very striking reaembliiiico 
to the Indian fables in the * I'uuchatantra ; ' they allude to Asiatic ' 
matiners and customs ; and animals arc meutioned in them, whicli arc I 
only found in Uj>por AsLi, as monkeys, peacocks, Air. In the fables | 
of LukiJian the same peculiar features fret|iicutly occur. Hutiire wc 
may safely infer that both collections were originally derived from 
one couiuioii source, the Indo-Fensian onlertoinmeut of this descrip- 
tiou : from this source certainly came the fabulous work attributccl 
to Syntipas (who was no other than the Siudiiad of the ‘Arabian 
NigUts’), and other works of that kind, whicli during the middle ages 
so powerfully attract! 'd the attention of Kurope. 

(See (loisHounadc, ‘l*rief. ad Syutipam,’ p. vi. ; Grauert, ‘De iEsopo 
et FabuUs ^Esopicis,’ Bourne, 1 S'jrj.) 

The fables of Lokmdii show, in many instances, evident marks of a 
later and traditional origin ; the moral or application is frequently 
misunderstnod, or iit least ill adajitod to the apologue ; a few ancient 
expressions had then bocoine obsolete and are iuti:rpreltii1 by words 
of more modern origin ; and the lancuagc in general exhibits some 
riiglit deviations from grammatical accuracy, and ajiproaches nearer to 
tlie modern Arabic idiom; as for instance, in the iisti of the •ibliqne 
case instead of the Urst case. Tlie st^de is easy and flowing. *J'hc 
fables have often been ropriiited for tiio use of iliusu wlin arc iiegiii* 
ning tt> study the laiigiuigo : after the lirst eilition with a Latin inter- 
firctutioii, by J*n'p(^iiius, Lngd. Batav., Itilo; the best and latest, 
editions ai'C by Cousin, Taris, ISIS ; Frey tag, Bouiuc, ; Itociliger, 
IJalis. Ac. 

LOLLA KD. 'J’hc religious sect known as the Lollanl'^, which had 
numerous adhereuts iu this country tikwards the efose of the lith 
ceaitury, aud tliil'eiCil iu many points of doctrine fruiii tlio Ciiuroh of 
Ihnno, more (^specially as ntgarded the mass, extroinu unction, and 
atoiieinent for sm, is frequently said to have taken it^ name from iv 
Walter TiCillard or Lolliard, who was burnt alive for bolibng huivtioal 
doetriucs at CoIi>giJu in But it would seem that Walter rath« r 

received liis uanu; from the sect, tJiaii cave a iiaine to it : just as in 
the ‘Prognostication of .•ohanues Lvchteiiberger (a W!»rk very popular 
iu (Irriuaiiy towards tb-..* close of the ceiitiiry). great wiglit is 

attached to tin: prcdit-tiouM <if one iicynard Lollaiwl (Ibryiihardus 
Luliiardiis), who was no doubt so calb'd from the to whieli he 

belonged. The le.il ori-jia of the term appi'.ars to be th»i (lenuaii 
‘lulleii,' ‘hdleu,* or ‘Jalieu/ to sing, with the welbKiniwii termination 
of ‘ bard' which is subJoine«l t*> so numy (leriiiaii wonls; and it iiiiplieii 
a person who was coiilinually jaMisiiig God in ^^u:re^l songs. L'lHard 
subseqiieiilly became a term of j'epruacii foi all horelics, who wi-re 
supposed to eoiicciil ciTouetius doctrines under the afipearaiiO!* of 
jiicty; ;i.nd, in JCuglaiid, at tlio close of the J Itli ct-ntury, it was giviui 
to the ftdlowers of Wyclille. Knighton, noticing the succe s of that 
ivforiiiers d>.ictriiios <* Twysd. iSeript.* x. cid. -'i'il) ’^^lys, “more than 
half of the people of England in a few years bi-e.ime Jsiihmis." But 
the term was in use in Englaud before W yelilli: bi\'aii tii preach; ami 
thoiigli the uanie may have been deri>ed from iii rniauy, it is pretty 
eertiin that lire opiiiions of the Jraiglisli Lollards w»*re very difh ivut. 
from those of the (Icrmau si'ct. Tht* Gerniau ijollards apjicar to liave 
been pietists, such as havu freqin.-iitly spruiij- up in theUomish Cdmreh, 
who devi/.ed tli cm selves to si more tlisin usually sti h’t obseryanc.? of 
devotional duties and wi»rk 3 of cUarby, iiiiiighsi with suiindhiiig hoth 
of jiscclieism and iiiy.'-tii.ism, but in no way prc'^uming bi impi-acU the 
doctrines or discipline of the church. The English Loll inls on the 
coutniry were tilled with what might bo ]iropcrly osillcd * Protest sin t' 
opinions, sind they sippcur to have circulated iiimierous predictions 
diivcted sig.iiiist the higher clergy sind tiio priestly sinlers, and ;u 
process of time they seem to lisive ventured on pishticsil sis well sn 
theologicsil progiiu.'^tiuations ; and hence numerous acts ot prirlianieiit 
and orders in cuuncil wore directly or indirectly promulgated siguiiist. 
them. It seems indeed prohabio that the Lollard prophecies and 
traditions served to keep olive among tlie coiumon puo|iIo the old 
WycliilUe doctrines, and thus sinoothoil the way for the easy progress 
of the Jlefuruiation in Englautl. 

Uu tlie Coutiueut the Lollards long remained as a permitted order 
in the Ehurch. Mosheim, in bis ‘ Ecelesiaitical History ’ (b. iii., 
part ii., ch. 2), observes, “ Charles, duke of Burgundy, obtained a 
decree from Sixtus IV., in the year 1472, by which the CidiiUc,^ or 
Lollhards, were admitted among the reli'-ioiis orders, and were with- . 
drawn even from the jurisdiction of thebidiops; and JiiUu:S II., in 
the year InOd, coaferriMl on them still greabr privilf?ges. Many 
aocioties (he adds) of their kind still exist at ( '..l-^gne and in the cities 
of the Netherlands, though they have essentially dejiartcil lrom^the;i' 
ancient manner of life.” This of course was previous to the Ireuch 
revolution. , v z’ / 

(Furetiere, iJictionuairc I Wiverml; Mosheiin, lualitiUts of Accfc- 
sioHtical Hiatoru^ by Murdock, 8vo, Loud., vol. ii., pp. 4a4-4ob.; 

LOMBARDUS, LAMBEItT, the desiguaUoii of a painter whose 


actual name is not known. He is sometimes called Lamprecht Suster* 
man or Suterrnan, aud, according to some, Lambert Suavins, and also 
Lamprecht Schwab. The place of bis birth i.s equally unknown ; it 
IS said to be Liege or Amsterdum, more proiiabl}' Lioge, us ho Hottlod 
there after Lis return from Italy in aud he died there iu IfitJO, 
^ed tifty-four. \ asari mentions Lamberto Lombardo as the must 
distinguiHhod of all the Flemish pniiitvrs, iiud stylos him a grc-iit 
lt:Ht‘rato^ a Judicious paiiiler, and uu excellent architect ; but his 
account of him contradictory : he had it fmiii lb Lumpsoniiis, who 
wrote Lambert s life in Latin; it was publnlifd at Bruges in lAlln, 
five years after his death. Liitubardus studied under •bin ile M abuse 
befure be visit-.'d Italy, friuis Ploris, liubirt liul/dus, and Willem 
Key wtM'o bis .m:1ioIiu's. His works con.si:it cliiclly t*f dr:iwiu,g 4 i\ith 
the pen in chiaroscuro. His coloured paintings arc scarce; there aro 
two of small dimensions iu the Gallery of Bcrhii ; tlicro U a PieUi in 
the Pinacotbek at .Munich, which u.^ed to lie attribute^ i,i Daniele da 
Vultorni. J-,!uiibiirt s .stylo i*» strictly Italian ; he in Kiid to have studied 
utitler Titian at Venice, aud he lived H >iue thue in Ihitiie. The siir- 
uame of Loruhardiis was probahly given lo him l»y \i\n Fleiuisli conn* 
tryiucn on account of his style, wliicli. dillcreiit fr'»iu thoir ou n, th*'y 
tlistiiigiiished as the Lombanl stylo; Lomh.irdv being formerly tlio 
general u.imo fur the nortli'<rii part of Italy, i Vii.'*ari. IV.'i d. ' /V/o<w', 
•i‘ir. ; ViiJi Mander, //i.* Lr.rcn il- r iPi.-. • SauiiiMit, 

Aciith'imr, dv. ; 1 leiiiekeii, .Wir/iriH'ft n rou A'««.d/t7*//, ifv:. / I'iorillu, 
tii‘r /.t.ichnrtiti , u 

Lt )MoN()Si )V, MP'H.VEI. VASlLIl!\Ht'll, the fatln’r of ino.lerii 
llus.sian poetry and liU^ratiirc. was bnni iu 1711, near Kboliirngor, in 
the govenim'.'Ut of Arcliatigel. IIm fattier, \vli.» wa^ a .si'rf of the 
crown, was by oi-oiipalion a tislienimii. ami Mie.liaol in- ire tli in imico 
aeconipatiieil him in ii^liiiig exi-.iirsioii i i>i tlr* Wjiite aii>l Nortborii 
seas. Tin* hmg vviiifc*-rs were devoftG by bini t » sliely, in whit;li he 
I was asdi.s1.iMl iiy the iii-^trindioii In^ ree ivi*il fi'o!n a pric'^t ; and alMiough 
I liis .'«took. of hooks was oxeee biigly limile I, heiiig iiiMi ly coii!iiio>i to 
a gi'aiiiiii.-ir, a treatise on arithmatie, and a i>-altia\ he iij-ido such 
diligent use of tlioiii, that at la-t he li.id then nil i»y heart.. Wh.it 
he thns a'spiin'd servisl only to iiicre.H>! his desire fur further iiifor- 
matitiii : he aciMi'iiiii. ly detiTiiiiiie.l l.o make hi : way ivL unco to 
.Mo<(mw, to wlii'di capital he j'liinn'y!* I in a e:irt (hat w.n (MUVi'ying 
tliitliera loidof fro/.e:i tisii. Having gre.itly distiiigui dimt tiiiiiself, (itsL 
ill tlie /iiiikoiiojiuslvi Scho 'l tlnu'e, .itid afierwiir ls i'l the I'liiviM-sity of 
Kiev, he was sent to l omplete Iii>. edil; ation at the Ac-idelliy of St. 
PctersUuvg in I7dl, where lu‘. appln* I hiliMidf moi'i! ]iartiinilarly to 
uiatUem;itic.s, [ihy.si(!.-i. ehcinistr^’, aiiit miiier.iliigy. Aftin* two years 
spent in those stmlii's li>‘ was ,s -nt to Marhnvg. iu order tiial ho 
might perfetd. himstdf tinier the relehr.it'd pliihi-ajphur ( 'iiristiafi 
Wo. If, iiiid«*r wln>m lie roiitiiiue-l tisre • yars, an I lliioi pr'iefeded to 
Fivybiirg, f.ii* tins p'lrpose !if ae. pi. ring a praclleal knowh'ilge of 
iiiutidhirgy and milling. Vet iiiilioiiglj idii' ily occipied hy rtneh 
pursuits, ills did not neglect litisralure, imt. iltlig* nlly r.rad all tlie best 
German poets of that pi riod. and d* ti'rmined to lival tlniiii. < hio 
cd* hi.s lirnt literary elforts was an i» le on tins taking of Khoteii, which 
hi: tfciit to til ^ I fiipi’i'KS Amtii*. and whicli ohtaiin'il lor him general 
admiration. Ji! the nn aiiwhiie he had in irrie.f during hi ^ riMideinas 
at Marburg, the con.:e>pii:nee of wiiidi was l!i it In: ho involvoii liiiu- 
self ill pecuniary <ii2lien]ti.'.s. that In: vv c. oiMjgttd to lose in* time in 
n.turniiig to his own eouiil ry. After hi^ arrival at lit. PeturHinjig lie 
w;is made an a.smi;iat.o of the Aeail-'iiiy in 1711 ; and in IVl'i. j>ri 
fi!s.sor of chemistry, he-sid!:* wiiich oth 'i* ajipuinlm mki an 1 hoinoir.* 
Were coiifi*rre!l iijhjii iiiiii. an i in JT's) lie vv;is iii'do rector of thu 
gyiiiiia.sium and iiniv'-rsit y. If': 'lied April 1 il*i), I7no. 

'Jdje complete eollecti'iij of hi < wors I'ubli.sli'*'! Iiy tlie .Veadoiny, 
which Ini'! jja: cd throii-di Hc^veral u lit.iiiM, extends to hixte -n 
Volumes; aud tiic tith..- aliiiie '>f lii.s work.s would .-.erve to .show the 
gre it range and divcr.-ii'y of I joiiiouo.sov’s .studnM. It Woolil in f.-tct 
he fliMiciiit t» name any oiio who can he com j. an: I with iiini for tije 
cueyc.lopicdieal muit.ifaruiiwueHrt of liis writing i. ( 'JuMiiol-igy, hi-dor^, 
gi'iimmar, rlu turic, criticism, asti-'iioniy, pliy.^iii.s, cJiiMiUMlry, nioUsor- 
«dogy, poetry- -all eiigag.jd him by turii.i, and In: Mliowi:d himself 
coiiipelciit for all. Jiat.ur di.seover ie.s and improvenr iits in Hi-iencu 
have of course diuiun-d the lustre which hi: writing! of tluit eliss at 
first bLciI uiioii his iiaims ; imt iho service he reii'lcreil to the literature 
of his cuuilry, hotJi by pn:ejpt ainl t.-xarnfiJe, no leuglh of time can 
obscure. Ilis grammar ciitiLlcs him to no coiisicb-red tlio b'gisUtor of 
the langujige, and as the first who gave regularity aud Htahiiity to 
its elcnicnta ; in pojtry he htiH Kcareely been surpassed among Jiis 
countrymen iu energy of htylo and Hoblimity of ideas. Polevoi'a 
biograj»hical novel, entitlcl M. V. I. im'nioHov,* 2 vois. ^v/j, 
coiitiiuH. with Homo admixture of licLion, :ilniost ail tliat can now ho 
C!)ll'.*ct*d regarding the libs .d’ this remaikable m.in, together with 
ji'itici-.s of hi . chief literary coiit uijporaries. 

L'f.VHG.N’DKUliY, IP'iiKliT SI'EWAUT, MAUmI.H.S OF, was 
born at tliC family n;;it of Mnunt Stewart, in the eouiity of Down, 
Ireland, fjii the J -th of .June 17b(i (the .same year whii:h gave birth to 
theJnikeof WLdliiigroii and to N.qioleon Bonaparte). Ills father, of 
the hame uaima, after representing the c-iunty of Down for many 
ycJird ill the Irish pariiament, was made Baron Stewart of Loudoii- 
derry in 17^5‘J, Viscount CaHllereagh in 171fo, Earl of Londonderry in 
170G, aud Marquitt of Londonderry in liilG —all in the peerage of 
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Ireland. Robert war his only child that anrvived by hu fimt wife, 
Sarah Frances, daughter of Francis Seymour, first marquis of ilert- 
ford, whom he niariiecl in 1766, and who died iii 1770. He received 
the firat part of his education at tho grammar school of Armagh, 
wLeiioe he was removed in 17b6 to St. John’s College, Cambridge, lie 
was not yet of age when, on his father being raised to the jieerage in 
1789, he offered himself for the vacant scat in the representation of 
the county of Down, and was returned, though not without a severe 
coiitoHt, which lasted for three months, and is Rtiid to have cost the 
family 25,00Ul. or 80,0002. Nor did he come in without pledging 
himself, in contradiiitiou to what bad hitherto been the family politici?, 
to the cause of parliamentary reform, which had for sfiiue time been 
a popular watchword in Ireland. For three or four years accordingly 
he was conisidered as belonging to the party of the oppusition, thuugli 
to the aristocratic and more moderate Hcction of it. He very early 
began to take part in tho debates. His convereiou from lil»eraliHni 
HeeiriH to have taken place about 1798 or 1794 ; and it may bo fairly 
oousidend to have bien the natural rtsult of liis family position 
CO'Operating with thi? uioro alarming aspect which popular poiitica in 
Ireland were every day assuming; hut ho in consequence became 
ezcesHively unpopular. 

In the summer of 1791 he was relumed to the ilritisli parliament 
for the borough of Tregony ; and after remaining silent for a sc Hsion 
he made liis maiden K]>eech in the House of CominoiiK in seconding 
tho address on the 5S9tli of October 179/5. It is saul to have greatly 
diHappointed the expcGtatiniis exeitid by the reputation he had 
brought over with him. He was to the last a rein at kably unequal 
Speaker, at one time rising above, at another time— some ti in 'S on the 
saitie night — falling below his ordinary or average style of cxeeiiiion 
in a degree scarcely credililo, and the more wonderful in a person of 
so much tuM've and self-poBHessioii. 

He does not afi]»ear to have ever spoken again during this parliaincnf-, 
which With dissolved aftt r the close of that its sixtii FCr^siou, in May 
179G. That year he bt cauio Vircouut CtiStlereagh ; and he was again 
rcturiK'd to the next liritish ]iarliitnjeijt, which met in Septcunber, for 
the borough of Crfonl. Hut he vacated liis seat in July 1797 ; upon 
wliieh lu? was re-clectcd to tho Irish parliament for the county iif 
Down, and was made lv.e(‘pcr of tho Privy Seal for Ireland. In tlm 
begiiiiiing of 1798 he wa»< ap)ioint( d Secretary to the J^ord Hleutenaut 
and an Irish privy councillor; and from this date he may he regarded 
as having been distinetly the minihterial lead* r in tlio (Uiiiiinons. 'Fhe 
cretlit or discmlit of the moaKuris adoptid fur tho Mippression of tho 
rebellion, which broke out and was ].ut clown in this} car, has also 
bet'll cointnoidy assigned to him, although it doc s not appear that lie 
really did more than carry out the system whicli he found already in 
action when he came into ollicc. He was no doubt tuie of tlu; 
principal managers of the project of the Union, which follow'ed two 
years nftor. 

Hes w'as returned for tho county of Down to tho first Tniperial Par- 
liament, which met ill Febriuiry IbOl ; ami aho to tlio second, which 
met in November isn*.2; though, upon the liitti r occasion, not till 
after a sovero struggle witli tlie ini* ro^t of the Down.shirc faiiiily, 
whohe hostility hail hot u ju'ovokcd by the disiiiissal of tho late marquis 
from tho cummuiid of his militia regiment and tho lord-lleutcuam*y of 
the county for Lis ojiposition to the ITiiioii. 

In the heginniiig of 18(»2 ho had been made a privy-councillor of 
Great Hritain, and Prcsidtnt of lliu Hoard of Control; and he retained 
that ofUce after Mr. Pitt retired and throughout the Addington admin 
istratioii. Alter Mr. Pitt returned to power. Viscount Castlereagh was, 
ill July ISO.'), promoted to be oiie of his inajchty's principal hccretaries 
of slate (taking the depart ment ol War and the Colonies). iJc wa> now 
however thrown out of the r» prei^eiitatioii of Down, but obtained 
a seat for the borough of j3o) ouglit ridg<-. for which ho was returiie«l 
in January 180(1, on a vacancy made Viy tlio death of tho Hon. John 
Heutt, son of Lord iCldon. He rei-igued with the r^hi of tlio cabinet 
on the death of Mr. Pitt shortly after this; and to the next parlla- 
mtui, which met in l)eeemher, with a now ministry, he was retunud 
for the borough of I'iympton ICarle. 

Cpoii the foi Illation of the Portland administration, in April 1807, 
Lord Casilereagh was reappointed to Lis former office of secretary of 
state; and ho was again roturiied for I'lyiiipton to thoapaiiiuiuiut 
which mot in May of this year. Ho was now com.-idered the indi- 
vidual 2 irii]eipA])y unbwerahlo for the conduct of tho war; and tlu^ 
failure of the disastrous expctlition to Walcheren in tho summer of 
1809 not only drew upon him much goueraluiqiupularity, hut involved 
him in a I'.ersouul quarrel with his colleague Mr. Cauiiiug. the secretary 
for foreign affairs, which led first to the rcBigiiatioii of both, and thin 
to a duel between thorn, in which Canning, on the si^coiid fire, was 
severely wounded. In the earlier jiart of this same year also, sunie 
sensation bad been iiiiido by two ro^'orls of select coiumitteos of the 
Commons, whieh charged Lord CostL reiigh, along with other persous, 
the one with corrupt practices in obtaining tho returns of members 
for Irish boroughs, the other w*ith iiTegulaiitics in tho disxiosal of 
Indiim patronage. 

Lord Castleri'^h remained out of oflke till Felriiary 1812, when, 
on the resignation of the Marquis Wellesley, he was appuiuted secre- 
tary of state for tho foreign departmentu After the death of Mr. 
Perceval, which foUowed in May, he wae regarded as ministerial lender 


in tho Commons. To the new parliament which met in Novembt r 
1812 he was once more returned aa represmitative for the county of 
Down; and he also retained that seat in the next two parliaments 
which met in August 1818 and in April 1820. Tho return to office of 
Mr. Canning however, iu 181G, hud relieved him from a contideralii: 
part of his labours in the conduct of public busiuess in the Houi^a- 
tin that geutlemau again retired iu 1820. 

Meanwhile in the end of the year 1818 Lord Castlereagh had gone a 
British plcnipotentiai*y to take part in the uegociations opened with th^ 
French govcminont at Chatillon, w'hich however broke off after a few 
weeks w'itliout any result ; and he had iilno appeared as representative: of 
the king of Lngland at the Peace of Paris in May 1814 ; at the Congi tiss 
of Viunna iu October of the Kamo year; at that of Paris after tuv 
battle of Waterloo in the following year ; and at that of Aix-ia-Ch:tpcilie 
ill 1818. On such occasions as these his tine ligurc aiiil grac e of 
maimer showed to great advantage. He likewise attended George 1\‘. 
to Ireland in l82U, where he had for tho moment the gratilif:atiun of 
being extremely popular among liis countrymen, lie liad been nmje 
a Ivnigikt of tin; (iarter iu 1818, and be became Marquis of LouU'>u- 
derry by the ibath of bis father on the 8th of April 1821. 

Lorfl l^ond 011(1 erry, who had for some time shown symptoms ul 
mental disease, died by bis own Laud at his scat of North-Gray- lia'v. 
in the county of Kent, on the 12th of August 1822. The coroner r 
jury which slR upon the boiiy brought iu a verdict of lunacy, ile La i 
riiflrritd in 1794 1j.idy Emily-Aiiue Hobart, youugc'st daughter nf 
John, second Karl of Buckinghamshire, but he died without issue, and 
the title went to Ins half-brother, the suljeei of the following nuticu. 

Tlieiewasiio brilliancy of intellect iu Lord iiOndonderi^, scareely 
even the ordinary amount of literary cultivation and taste. J!i. 
speaking, tbuiigh tliient, and sometiines spirited, was always iiiele^^an:: 
•and slovenly, and oecasiuually so to a ludiernns di^ivc. 'J'o iiii\ 
acquaintance with the piiiloso])hy of jiolitics be madi* no preieiirioii ; 
iior did eviMi his practiciii views common I v evince any superior sagacity. 
But he hud gicat hiiKincHs talents; and that (xuidiliiailiun. with Li. 
charm of manner, fitted him admirably for inunaging men, and wa 
the main secret of his success in life. 2Souiethiiig too however tv; 
lie attributed to certain moral qualities which he jiujirsesded. W'iiSitev. ,■ 
diilerence of oi»iiiiou might be entertained alioiit some of bis poiira:. ! 
XU'oceediiigB or ads done in his political capacity, his persona) chiUMc- 
ter was admitted by all who knew him to hu that of an honoiiralih 
and high-minded man, upon botli wliose firinness and fearleisuess (;vt r . 
reliance could in all cii'cianKtances bo placed. His iutegrit}^ in tlo- 
Bcuso had even sonn^thing of a rougliucss or sternness that mig'.'i 
almost be said to contrast with tho umi'iiity of his nianner. 

* The (JoiTi'KiMiiidence of Bolicrt, Stcond Marquis of Londoinlerrv, 
wras edited by ids brotbi'i*, tho thiril mar(|uls, in 1800. 

LuNDuNDKUKY, CHAIH.KS WILLIAM VANK, riunn MAh- 
QlJlS UF, K.G., G.(.!.D., only tun of Bobi rt. first Marquis, by iiis .‘-cr"ii ’ 
wife, Francos, daiigltter of ijord (.'liai.collor Caindoii, and liaif-brnLltor 
of the second Marquis above noticed, ^va^) born in l)iil>lin May 18, ITT*^. 
Hi: was in bis tiftcoiitli year when lie received his first comniissiou ar. 
ensign in a foot regimciir, and einbarkid under tho h'.iul of 
(afterwards Marquis of lla.-tings), to relieve ll.llJJ. the Duke of York 
from the ]ioiilouH jiusition iu wiiich ho found himself urter tho rediic 
tii;u of VpicH and the capture of Cliurli-roy. Having held for a hvi. 
iiioiitlis the post of assistant qiiartcrmiistcr-gciionil to a divlsiuii <>f 
tho forces under Gcnej*al Doyle, lie was attaehi d in tlio fullowii.g yeai 
to 1‘oluiiel Grawfnrd's mission to tho court of Vioniia; and while iliii 
occupied, lio received a severe wound at tho battle of Donauweitli. 
iloturniiig hume, bo liecaine aide-dc camp to hi.s uncle, J'.arl Canideii. 
during bis Lord Lieutenam y in Ireland; having gained his majority in 
1790, lie was made iu tho lollowiiig year lieiiteiiaiit colonel of tin: alh 
jfraguon (■uards, and while encamped on the Uiirragh of Kiidarc 
succeeded in bringing into jiurtiiil discipline and order tlio worst oi 
bad regiiijciits,” which he eoiiimaiidcd through the trying period of 
the iCebellioii of 1798. The rcginuiit liavnig been siibsequi ntJy 
disbanded fur inHiibordination, Charles IStcwait was a])puinted to the 
couimund of the 18th Light Dragoons, which he aecoiiqiauiLd to Kgypi' 
under Bir Jhilph Abercroiiibic ; and in this exfiedition he was again 
severely wounded. Ju 1808 he becaino full cuJun-.ii^ and aide-de-ciitnp 
to his Majesty, and for a irhurt time occtqued the post of under 
heeretury of state for the war department. This p(;st liu quittc'd in 
ordt-r to ricce])t the command of a hussar brigade under Sir John Muorc 
in 1*01 tugal, as briguditT geuerul, and he uid good service by covering the 
march of Sir John Hope's division into Spuiu, and the retreat of Sir 
.lobii Moure, during which he successfully repulsed an attack of tlic 
Frcueli Inqicrial Guard. On reaching Goruuua Le was labouring under 
sevi TO oplithabnin, and Sir John Moon', who Lad the highest ojdnioii 
of his abdities, sent liim home to ivpoit xTogiess. In a few moDtbn 
however ho n turned to the seat of w'ur as adjutant-general under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, wliich ]>ost ho held until May 1818. During tbe 
pursuit of Mui'shai Soult's army across the Doiiro, and again at 
I'ulavera, lie rendered important services, for which he received thi^ 
thanks of the House of Guiumoim. During all this time, since the 
meeting of tlio first jiarliament of the United Kingdom in 1801, he 
had represented the county of Londonderry, and continued to do »so 
until 1814, when Le was raised to the Peerage as Lord Stewart, and 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. In the meantime he Lad risen 
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to tha runk of lieuteDaot-generAl, and had received the order of »he 
B^th, besides Portugpiese, Russian, and Prussian honours, in recognition 
of his BOi^ices not only in the field, but also in the capacity of envoy 
extraordinary and miuistor plenipotentiary at the court of Berlin, 
whore he acted as^ commissioner to the allied aovereii^s, and was 
f pecially charged with the supervisian of Bemadotte, the Swedish king, 
who had armed his troops with English supplies, hut was thought to 
be wavering in his allegiance. 

Tlio aecret history of the time shows what kind of remonstrances 
rite British envoy found it necessary* to employ at so critical a moment 
.IS ths'.t which ickiinediiitely preceded the battle of l^ipzig. In l?jl4 he 
wa^ a]>i)ointcd ambassador tfi Austria, and in the folluwiu!; year wan one 
of tl)e |ile:iiptitciitiario>« at the Congres-^ of Vienna, ti>gether with hin 
brotli'?r. Lord (Jaatlcreagh, the .Duke of WcllingtOM, and Lords Cath- 
cavt !in«l Claucarty. Kaviiii' been left hoiik- years a wiibiwcr, iu ISiy 
7,nrd Stewart married the oidy daughter of Sir Jlany Vane 'r»uuiiest, 
Bart., and assumed the name and arms of Vane; and iiaving mioceoded 
to tin* marquisate on the death of liw brother in was soon afrer- 

wai’ds created Karl Vane, with r-.'inaiiider to his hoii? 4 hy his second 
isiarriage. In right of hi-* wife lie lu>(;amc po<r^e.ssed of lttr.;e 
in the county of Jhirliaui, and applhal hiiiist.lf activelv to the develop- 
ment of their luinoral and (H'>mni(M*ci:il ivHo\irccs. "With this view he 
c'lri-'trueted the harbour of Senhani, a va-at undertaking for private 
enterpri^*'’, and one which will Jong he roganled as a wondrous achieve- 
liUMil of engineering science. Aft«!r thi^ tiino the marquis never 
accepted any jiuhlii! ollico or euiployiueut, with the exception of the 
embassy to Russia, wdjicli lie iiii'lcrtook during Sir Robert iVelV 
l.r.**f tenure of oflic ■ in lMril-Il.'», but ndinniriHhed before proceedin'' to 
lii.-; destination. In JM#7 b" obtained the rank of general, and hecaiin* 
c!.>lofiel of the tind Idfe Ciiards in 1 ^ Bl. In J >;rj the I iarl of J »erhy 
b^'.<l,»»wed oil him the Ciarl-tM* vacated by the death «if the J>uk«‘ of 
• Wellington, llis li>rd.d.ip wa-* the aiitlior of a ‘ IJi.sti)ry of tin* l'eiii<i- 
: niar W ar,* published in -Jto. DOs-i;:, and lie al.s«i edited the corre- 
■po'.idenre of his brother lh)l*ert. the second marquis, whi«di lie 
'ubli-hed in ]^r»(K J)nring iipwanls of half a eentury Lord Ltiiidoii- 
lierry mlvocrded in tho l)f«fier and J-ower Houm«* tin- stmiigcst Tory 
: riiu:ipl« s, and not iJw;ns ia the way host caleidated to diairiti 
ojqMi.sitiou. lie died at IJohh'niei sc-hoU' c. J..oiidoii. March I, ISfri, 
;rom an attack of inllu4-ii/.a, and wa.-i burie<l nt L<u'g Newton, near 
d ynyard Bark, his jirinccly seat in tic* c»'un1y of Durfiam. Me was 
•iie'-eeded in the inarquisate and Irish (‘state.^ by his eldest son 
Wiliiani L’ohert, wlio repjc.senlcd th • (htunty of J knvii foi* man}' ^vara 
Viscount < 'aslleivngh ; the eari>!om of N aiic niul ids Kiiglish pro- 
i' rty jia. se I i i the cld<'.‘1 son <d’ his r-ecotid marriage, (Icorge, viscount 
•-'eahaiii, jM-B. for liic Northern JMvi.-ion of the county of hiirham. 

JjMNiil, (iKniMK, was born at Boulton in Lunoa-sliire in ISOO. He 
r.*C'. ived ids earl\' education at Macele-^tiehl (Iranitnar Se.hool umler 
hr. h.ivi.s. vvliencc li“. r'-moveil to t rinity Cnllcge*, Kamhridgc, wle re lie 
ohl lined a (.Vavi n .sclioI.ii*ship in 1>2I, and tin- ( ’hancellorV lir.st inedai 
in hi tlu! .'^•iiMC year he was one of llio W'rangler.s : in tuie 

4if tin-. Mid'lle l-a' lielors’ prizemen; and he subsequently obtained a 
•elh'wship at. Trinity. Jul"'*-'! llie r;iiver.sit 3 ' of N'irgiiiia liad bei-n. 
"s*,;dilisiit:d I'liiellv' llirougli t|i'* exei'tioiis of JVIr. Ji U'er-on, ami as the 
In-.^t scliolars were bi he obtainc^l from lOiiglaiid a.s prefc.-Hor.s, Mr. l^ong 
was st.'-ongl^' iveofomendcd. and w;i.s induced to accept the ofliee of 
ihoh i^or of Ancient Languases in the Uiiiv- ivity «if Virginia. The 
ridvcrrity of Virginia wa.< \vi 11 endowed the State. At the Bpccial 
iiiviiation (»f soinc cininent per-'Oii.s iu Jsuid in, lie retnrneil to Lnglaiid. 
ami heeanio pndessor tif the (Ircek language, literature, and aiitiipiiiies 
ill llie Ijourhm Uidv* rrity ino.v ljniversi;y ColLgc), founded iu 
This ofliee lie held till i Slll, when he rchigiie I. 

The Society for the hillusion of Useful Knowledge having been 
jiistitiited iu 1 .’StiJd, ^Ir. liOiig, on Ids r«-turn from Aim-rica, jcdiicd it, 
and was an earnest and active member. Jl*- edited lor the Society 
the * Joiini.il of Kdm^ation,* which was publi.sh“d at the r' lsL of Mr, 
Knight from ISoI t^i In 1^.12 the *J*oniO' Cyclopfcdia was 

cummonced ; it "was completed in 211 volume.s, inclmliiig two vo]ume.s 
of Siippl fluent, in IS 115. As tlie cflit ir of this work, whi'di vva.s 
wlutli^’ original, and was produced under tdie KUi>erintemhjiice of the 
yocictj’, but at the sole charge of the publisher:*, j\Ici-Frfi. K. Knight ■ 
and Co., the exertions of Mr- Long were unremitting. Tii the adibe-sH j 
at tlio concluniuu of the 2'rtli volume, the camirnitlco of the Society i 
and the juibliHlicrs ofl'.:red their th.'iiik« "to the editor, by W'hoBC j 
Iti'irning, unwearied diligence, and watchfulncRs, uiiity of idan lias . 
be».'n maintainvd during eh'veu year.s, error as far an [los-dblc L.xs^ been | 
avoidoi, and regular monthly publication, ^^ithcult a .MUgIc oxnisrion, ; 
b.iR been uccuinplirihed.** In IbM Mr. Long be:; an a tr.uiHlalioti froiii , 
Plutarch of ^Select Idve-s,* forming a history of the ‘ Civil \\ ars of | 
Rome,* which vras issuetl in ‘Knight*.s M eekly Volume,* and was com- [ 
plcted iu five volumea in 1S4.S. In I'SriO he wrote ‘ Kniucf audits . 
KovolutiouH : a Pictorial History,* :iLo jmblished by Mr, C. Knight. | 
From 1S42 to 1844 he lia<l likewise been engaged in editing for the • 
Sociotji’ for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledg** ‘ The Biographical 
Dietionary,* published by Messrs. Longman, W'hich however was mil^- 
Carried ou to the end of letter .A, farming seven half-voliimeH. During 
the progress of these various labourH Mr. Long had entered hi innelf i 
as a student of the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 1837. 
On the appointment of lecturers by the inns of court, be was the first | 
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appointed in 1S46 by the Society of the Middle Temple to deliver a 
course on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law. No choice could have 
been more judiciou^ It preseuted to Mr. Long the prospect of an 
employment for which he was eminently fitted : and he, not without 
reluctance, resigned the Latin professorship at Uuiversity College, 
upon which he had entered in 1842- But the atteudance of students 
at the law lecturen was not then compulsory, and the system received 
■ t* 1 that Mr. Long reUncpiislied nu appointment 

which the indiflcrouce of the authorities of tho luu rciidcre<i iuufllcieut, 
1 w*o 1 >x:^coiir:'cA delivered in tho .Middle Temple ILall, with an ilutiiuc 
of the C-oiirse, by tj. Long, a valuable exposition of the Rtirnun law 
to aii English stu-ient. w.is published early in LM7. du 18 1 y ho was 
appointed (.^la^sical fjcct'irer at lirightoii ('ollogo, where hr hiOi siuce 
ri'sidod. \\ hile hero he Ins been iMigHg>*d in editing sevi>ral i'la.s<iical 
works, parti ndarly ‘ CsCHar s C dlic War* and Cicro s ‘OiMthme/ 
enriched with ijiaiiy valii.ihlo thr which hw kimwh' L;.- of the 

Buiiian law rendered him peciili irly qualiiied. Hv luu alJo e l.tej 
a* ihassiciil .\tlah.' an>l Ims honi a l.irge to Iu-. \V, South's 

M'.a<su?;d Dictionaries.' .Mr. Long's n*putatioii as a di^tinguulind 
.scholar i.s not contined to IIum country. 

L‘.»NH, IviMJldv, WHS horn in tlie county* of Norfolk abou*. the year 
lG'>n. At the age of scYentL-eii he entered Beiuliroke Ibdi, C\iinbridge, 
toijk the dtigre.i of Misfr of Arts in 170l, and tliiit of Lf>i(:U)r of 
Divinity iu 172''. The fnliiiwiu: year he w.is elected n I’Vllow of the 
Uoyal Society and Vkv-Ciiaiieelloi* of th i rniver.'iity ; in 17 ly he w.is 
:ipf»otnted Lowndes's Brofessor of Astionomy, ami iu 17.* I In? w.is 
proseiitc 1 to tlie recttiry of Briiilwell in Ls'tex, wliieh lie Jiidd until Jiih 
death, Di'ctmih t 1(». 177o. His w ii K is a treatise on 

Hstroijoiin', ill two large quarto volutiias the first of whieli was piih- 
li*>hcd in 1712, the otuei* in 17<>I : a Keeuiid e.lit'iin ap[ie:ired in 17>1. 
Tiiis Work c iiitains viTV goo-l ilescriptioii.-^ uf t,|je a|i|i:ii'eiii. luo^iiins of 
th*' lieavi-ns. Be.'i.les bis astronoiuy he wr ite, uiitl* r the ^igtlal.lirl* of 
* Di«‘iti>>piiiliis ( '.int.dirigi''nsi-..* a p.irii|ihlet rnt.tiud 'Tie* Uiglils uf 
Cliiirehi's luul (!olleg'‘H defemied,' 17-il.; ‘ Brjily to I»r. li lily's 

B:iiii;ihlet on (Ireek Ai'Ciml,* 17. in; ‘Life of Mahiinet/ ]iivii.\e>i to 
(>;i!vlt*y*s‘ Hi**tory of the S.'iraoi'ns,* lVn7 ; ‘ .Mnde Speech spoken al 
the Bublie. t^mimeneemimt, ilnly t>. 17M,* and otiier poeiii*, Loudon, 
17 lit. Ill which is predixtd a short notice td' t.ie author's lih’. Wiili a 
view to ]>oj>u!Hri-ie the Hcienee of astronomy, he can -ed to hi: eoti- 
strucbitl a hollow splnu'c, whendii tliiity p.-r->uii.i eonl.l sit eonveiiieiitly, 
and on the; iimei' surf.uo of whieli wa*< a representation of the he.iveits 
as they wiiiild H]>pcai' to an observer in north hitituiie. 'J'lic k«nqii*r 
of this Hpliere, wlio is gcrnTally an undergruluaie, receinw <1/. per 
annum. The liahils of Dr. Long were peculiarly moderate, ids 
ordinary drink being w.iier ; and for h.iiiio years pruvams tu Ids 
di'.'itli ho abdaiii ‘d tillogetlier from eating animal foo'i. By Ids will 
lie heqiieatheii (MO/, hir ihu heoont of Ids college, (//ne/. L'ri/, ; 
J/i::aoo* of Dr. Wooil mimtioni'd above.) 

LDN< IKriLLt )VV, HEMi-V WADSWORTH, wli'^ born at Burt* 
land, Maine, Bnit' d Stiites of Ntirth Atiie.rica, on the ‘J7th tif February 
1 "(>7, the sun oi llio Hon. Stephen LoirdedSow of tnat plan •. Lii his 
lifteoijth year he eiitereil B iwdoin ( 'ollege, lauiiHwi k, at which eolb ge 
li« grjMlii'tteii willi high honours in W’iiile ut college liu coil 

trihutetl various pieces of verse to the ‘ Unite*! Slate.'' Literary (iaz*:tt'.* 
He was intended for the study of the law, ami spent some time in 
Ids lutlKr'.s ofliee for that, purponc ; hut. a jirofessornhip of moduro 
laiignaiics imviiig been louinled in Bowiloiii Colh'gi* and oifereil to Idiii, 
he aeeejiled the ofliee as more eongeidal to his tast'is. Iu ord- r to 
qualify iiimself for the oflie.e, being then quite a youth, lie came over 
t*i Euro|iC, where he spent thr»-e ^earii and a half in travelling 
through France, Italy, Spain, (.iermany, Holland, and EngL.iiid, and 
in acquiring a kiiov\h*dgo of the language^ and lit«:raturo of thoie 
coiixiltics. His rebid* n -e in Ueruiuiiy, in parliciil.ir, ha*! a powerful 
influence iqwiii him — an influcucn visihiu throughout ins suhseipieut 
wriiiiigK. It begot iu him a kind of eclecti*: theory of literature, and 
a love for I'diropeau and e»pe(?ialh' mi:djscval anil (leriiiaii therues ami 
bentimentb, a.s distinct frmi tint interne .Vineiican nutionali'iu which 
H-niic.' of bin countrymen aiivoeati d. " All that is best,* lie lias H.dd, 
“in the great poets of all e,our.trie.s is not what is natioiml in tlnnn, 
but what is uuircr.-al. 'l'/i* ir rooti arc in th* ir llaUv»^ soil, but th :ir 
branches wave in the unpatriotic air.” 'rhls was a state of feeling 
viry proper iu one who was to fill the oliice of Brof'-HHor of Muih rn 
Laijgiiages in an Ainerjc.m Colh/ge ; which ofliee he returned to 
occupy in the year I -<21', wldh* ^et only in his twenty-third year. 
While di.- 4 ch.»rgiiig tli * d.utie.'j of Hie poijt, lie wr*ite v.irions artieh's of 
litei'iiry hiogiMpliy ami ciiuei^if hir the ‘North Auicriciiti Uwvi.iw; 
111 l.’'3o lie published a trsiislatioii of a Spanish poem, with an E^^ay 
on Sjiaidtli J'oetry ; and in Ih^iO appeared the lirst uf his regulai* 
prose-works—' fiutrc-Mcr, or a Bilgrimage beyond the S. a,' c*>uLaiiiiug 
sketches uf his trttVcJ.s in Fiaiicf?, Spain, aufl lliUy. In this Hainc year, 
Mr. George Tieknor hiring reisigned the Brofessor^ldp of .Modern 
Languages and Idter-iture at Harvar i University, Mr. Longfellow, then 
tw'euty eig .t years of age, was called upou to Hucceed Idui. Before 
entering on the office he spi'iit anotln.'r year in European ^ travel, 
visiting Gcrnmiiy again, and also Switzerland, Iienmark, ami Sweden, 
anti thus adding a knowledge of the Scandinavian tuiiguos and litera- 
ture to Lie pi eviouR acquiromenta. From the year 1830 to the presaent 
lime Mr. Longfellow lias held, with high diiitinctioDi the chair in 
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Harvard Univemity ; and it is during this period that he has puV 
linhed tho series of works by which he is best known. In 1839 he 
published his prone-romance of 'Hyperion;' in 1840 his 'Voices of 
the Kight/ a collection of poems; in 1841 his 'Ballads and other 
Poems/ including translations from the Gorman and Swedish; in 
1842 (in which year he again visited Europe) a drama called 'Tlie 
Spanish Student;' in 1843 his 'Poems on Slavery;’ in 1845 his 
‘Belfry of Bruges/ and also an extensive work entitled ‘The Poets 
and I’octry of Europe/ consisting - of translations from various 
languages, with introductions and biographical notices; in 1847 his 
poem of ' Evangeline/ a story of early American colonial life, written 
in English Hcxiimeters; in 1S48 his ‘ Kavanitgh/ a kind of poetico- 
pliilosophicn] tale ; in 184£> a political scries entitled 'The Sea Side 
and the Fireside;' in 1851 the ‘Golden J^egeud/ a m^^sticai and 
dramatic version of a mcdiioval German story; ami lastly, in 1855, 
his 'Song of lliawathii/ a kind of American indiau mythical epic, 
written in a very ]je.culiar metre. 

From the nature of some of tins suhjecLH in this long series, it will 
he seen that Mr. liongfellow, wliiht true in the main to tin: cosmo- 
politan thef>ry of poetry and literature with which lie set out in his 
career, has yet exhibited his genius sigaiii and as^aiu in national American 
topics. Eo poem indeed is so thoroughly American iu its scope and 
asHociatiuiiH as tho ‘Song of lliawatlia.” Of all American poets Mr. 
Tiougfollow is tlio most popular on this side of the AtlaTitic. Almost 
all his works iiave been reprinted separately, some uf them in various 
forms by various imblishers ; and tlicro are at present (185t>) several 
editions of liis collective works in the inarket, one or two of which 
tiro jllustratcTl. Though the inflinnua* of Ooetiic, Jean J‘aid, and 
other Germans is to be traced both in tlie matter and in the method 
of some of his writings, there can ho no dnuht that he is a man of fine 
original faculty, a liighiy-tailtivate 1 scholar, and a genuine literary artist. 

BONGJil, tilUSEl'PE, an Italian ]>iiinter, and one of the must 
distinguisliGd engravers of the Ifilh century, was bom at Monza in 
1700. Tlis lather was n silk-uierccr, and intended his son for the 
Church; but, through liis own determination, Giuseppe was finally 
}ilacf'd with the Florontiiio Vincenzo Vangclisti, profesKor in the 
Br«<ra at jMihiu, iindrr whom he learnt engraving, lie stiidiofl after- 
wards some iiirn» in Ikomo, whi;ro he heciimt! iic<juaiiit>ed with Uaphael 
Morgheii, a very ceU'bratcd engraver; ami lionghi soon ohlatned a 
reputation hiniHelf by his print from the ' Genius of Music,' a ]>ieture 
by Guido in the Cliigi J'alace. 

After his return to Milan ho was (slijefly cm])loyer1 in miniatui'o 
painting, until lie was ordcrial by Kapoleoii 1. to make an engraving 
of Gros's portrait of him ; and he was appointed about the same time 
(J7S*8) to Miiccee<l VaiigeJisti, deceased, as professor of engraving in 
the Aca<leiiiy of the Brera, to which, during 1 jonghi's professorship, 
many dhtiiiguislicd engravers of tho pnisciit time, in Italy owe their 
education. It was one of liOiigliiV first jirinciples to make the ni(*aiiH 
Hiibservicut to the end, niul nut the end to the means ; he; always 
deprecated eleveruess of line ns a principal ol»ject, and in his own 
works manniil dexterity is invariably stthoriliiiaie to con form it-y of 
style. J'lis first ol)ji ct was to give, as iicjarly as pos.-ible, the general 
character, euhinr, and tfxtiire of the original, .ami the et.(!hiiig-uoedle 
was necordiiigly his chief instrument, lie excelled in light ami sinule. 
Among his principal works are -the 'Vision of Ezekiel/ after Jiaf- 
fiudle; the ‘Sposaliziu, or the Marriage of the Virgin,’ and a* Holy 
Faniil}’/ after tho same ; tlie * haiioiiibinent,' after 1). Crespi ; the 
'Magdalen/ after Correggio; tho ‘Madonna del J^ago,' after Da Vinci ; 

‘ Galatea/ after Albani ; and many headf^, after Kembramlt. Tins 
* Sjiosalizio ’ was engraved us a eompanion-piecre, or prntl-ant, to 
Murghen’s large print of the "J'rniistigurutioii,’ by Jiairaelle. He 
cuninjouced iu 1827 to engrave the 'Last Judgment,' by Michel 
Angelo, fioijj a drawing by tho Biimiin painter ^Minardi, but lie died 
before it was quite fiiiislied. honghi died of apoplexy in 18.31. lie 
was a Enight of the Iron (.rowii, and riiexiiber of many academies. 

.1 •o.'«ides a few poems and other essays, thi.-re is a treatise on eiigmviug 
by Louglii (‘l.a (^aleugraphia '), which has been translated into German 
by O. liarib, and contains a life of tin* author by l’\ Lunghena. A 
life of him also, with a list of his works, was pnhlisheil at Milan in 
1831 ; and there are notices of him in iJie ‘ Kunstblatt,' and in 
Hagler B ‘ Neiies Allgcmciues Kiinstlor- Lexicon.' 

JjONOI'E I'S, tho author of a treatise in Grork ' On the Sublime/ 
is said to have been horn cither iu Syria or at Athens, hut nt what 
time is nncorlain. His eilucation was carefully sujieriutciided by his 
uncle Fronto, a celebrated teacher uf riictoric ; and he also received 
instruction from the most cmimuit tGachera of jiliilosophy and rhc*toric 
of his ago, especially from Arnmoiiius and Origen. Ho afterwards 
settled at Athens, where he taught philosophy, rhetoric, and criticism 
to a numerous school, and numWred among his disci] >les the celebrated 
Borphyr}’. His school soon became the most distinguished in the 
Homan empire. After remniniug at Athens for a considerable time, 
he removed ti> Balmyra at the invibition of Zenobia, in onler to siiper- 
intoud tJio education of licr sons. He did not howewer confine his 
atteutiuu to this duty, but also took an active part in jiublic affairs, 
and is said to have been one of Zciiohia's principal advisers iu the war 
against Aiiroliaii, which iiroved so unfortunate to himself and bis royal 
inlstresB. After the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian a.d. 278, Longinus 
was put to death by oi^cr of the emperor. 




Longinus wrote many^ works on philosophical and critical subiects 
now known only by their titles, none of which have come down to us' 
with tho exception of his treatise ‘ On the Sublime/ and a few fmg' 
ments preserved by other writers. There is however Bomo doubt 
whether the treatise 'On the Sublime* (vcpl u^ovs) was in reality 
written by this Longinus. Modem editors have given the name of the 
author of this treatise os ' Dionysius Longinus;* but in the best manu- 
scripts it is said to be written by Dionysius, or Longinus, and in the 
Florence manuscript by an anonymous author. Suidas sfiys that the 
name of tho counsellor of Zonobia was Longinus CiiadiuR. Some critics 
have conjectured tliat thia treatise was written by Dionysius of Jlali- 
oamassus, or l>y Dionysius of Porgamum, who is mentioned by Strabo 
(625, (‘afiai.ib.)aB a distinguished teacher of rhetoric; but the difierenco 
of stylo between tliis work and the acknowledged works of Diunysius 
of HalicarnaHHus renders this conjecture very improbable, and as to 
the other Dionysius, the conjecture has no foundation. The treatise 
' On the Sublime ' has for its object the exposition of the nature of the 
sublime, both as to the expression and the thought, whiclx the author 
illustrates by exam]>lcs. Asa sjiecitnen of critical judgment tho work 
has always maintained a high rank, and In point of style is porspicnous 
and precise. 

The best editions of LougiDii.s are by Pcsarcc (1724), Morns (17Clti), 
Touf> (1778), with improvements by Ituhuken (Oxford, l80tJ), AVoisskij 
(ISOS)), and Kggerix (1837); the best traiishitions are the German h}' 
iSchlns.sf*r, the French by Boilcaii, and the English by W. Smith. 

LON GLAND, or LANGELANDE, JlOBKU r, the reputed author 
of the ‘ Visions of Piers Plowniau.' Ho was a secular prh'st, horn 
at Mortimer's (Jleohiiry in Shropshire, and afterwaivls Fellow of 
Oriel (killego in Oxford. H(j lived in ib? reigns of Edward J II. and 
Kichard TI. ; anri, as Bsdc assures us. was one of the earliest <lisciplo» 
of VVycliffc. Lougland, according to the same author, coin]>]cted the 
‘ Visions’ in 1361), when John (JliicheHU-r was mayor of London. The 
poem here named consists of ‘ XX. Passus* (piiiisea or bi-cjaks), t-xhihil- 
lug a Ktn'ies uf dreams Kupjtosed to havi; hapiamed to the author on 
the Malvern Hills in W'orct'stershire. It abouuds in strong allegorical 
painting, and ceiiKiircs wdt.h great liinnour and fancy must uf the vices 
ineideiil to the nevurnl proleKHiuns of life, and [larricularly inveighs 
against the curruptimn <d' tlie clergy anti the absurtlities of .-Ujier 
Btition ; the whole written, not, in rhymt^, but in an uncduih allitera' 
Live versifiealioii. Of tho ‘ Visions of Piers l*lt>wnian* then* arc two 
difttinct versions, or ratlier two sets of mannsciipts, each distinguished 
frtun tho otlmr by peculiar readings. Of one, no fewer than three 
editions w' ere printed iu 1550, by Uohort Crowley ; and one in l.iCl, 
by Owen Bogers, to which is souietirnifs subjt>ined .a stqsirato poem, 
entitlctl ‘Pierce tin* Plowman's Crede^,* a prodnctiozi (d‘ .a later date 
than tho ‘ VUions,’ inasmuch as Wyclifli.*, who died in 1384,ismrU' 
tiojicd (with honour) in it as no longer living. Of tin; oLbu* vor- ion 
of tho ‘Visions/ the first edition was that published by Dr. ThoiiiiLd 
Dunham, Whiitiker. 4 to, JiontJoii, JM.3, who, in tho following year, 
republished the * (.'rede,' from the first edition of that ]ioeni printed 
by Ueynold Wolfe, in The heat edition of tho ‘ Visions t>f I'iers 

Plowman' is one adinirahly edited by Mr, T. Wright, and published 
in a very convonjciit form, and at a remarkably moderate price, by 
Mr. Bussell ISmith. 

(Bale, Illwitr,, 4to, Piiia., 1550, cent. vi. p. 474 : T'ercy, 

Jldiiiiicx, edit. 1794, ii. 272; Ellis, Sjtccim., of KagL /'miY, i. 117; Whit- 
aker ami Wright’s editions of I\ Pltniyhhum^ liiirod.) 

JjONGUMONTA'NUS. CIII!J«TIA^’ Seveiun, better known as Ghris- 
tiau JjUiigoniontanus, from the latinised form uf )ii>s native village, 
Laiigsbcrg, in Denmark, was horn iu 1562. His early education was 
probably wholly due to his own exertions, as the circumstances <if 
liis father, Avho was a jioor ploughman, would scarcely have ciiablod 
him to incur much expense on th:it account ; hut upon the death of 
this ])areut, whicrh took place when he ivas only eight years old, lie 
was sent for a short time to a good school by his maternal uncle. 
This improvoineiit in young Severiu's condition excited so iniicli 
jealousy among his brethren, who thought themselves unfairly dealt 
with, that he deterniined, in 1577, upon removing to Wyborg, where 
he lived eleven years, working by night to earn a subsistence, and 
atteudiiig the h’cturcs of the professors iluring the day.” After this 
lie went to (.kqiouhagon and there became known to Tycho Brahe, 
who employed iiini iu reducing his observations and iiiakiug other 
astronomical calculations ii]> to the time of his qidtting the island of 
llocno iu 151)7, when he kcut him to Wandonbourg, and thence to his 
residence at Bonach, near Prague. His stay here was nut of long 
duration^ in cniiBi!quenci*, it is saiil, of his attachment to his native 
country, though it is perhaps attributable to the death of his patron, 
wliich happened in liiOl. [Buatie, 'J'yciio.J Ho returned by a cir- 
cuitous route, ill order to visit the place which had been liouuured by 
tho prc'ieuce of Copernicus, and reached Wyborg about tho year 1603, 
wliero he ns appointed superintendent (reetour) of the gymnasiunj, 
and two years after was promoted to the professorship of mathomatics 
iu tho university uf Oojieuhagcn, tlie duties of which lie continued to 
discharge till within two yeura of liis death. He died at Copenhagen, 
8th October 1647. 

Tile following list of his published works is taken from the ISth 
volume of tho * Meuioires des Hommes lllustres,* Paris, 1732 ; 'Theses 
summom dootxinee Ethicoe compleotentes,’ 1610 ; ' Disputatio Ethioa 
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de Animas Uumwas Morbis,’ 1 610 ; ‘ Dw|iutationeB du(c de Pliilofio- 
pbiic origino^ utilitate, definitionc*| divieiono, ct addUcendi ratione,' 
ir.ll-lS ; ' Syateniatis Matlicmatici/ part 1; ‘ Arithineticam Solutani 


duobua libris metbodic« compreheudens/ 1611; ‘ Cycloiuetria MaiuuliH 




, ^ . , ‘ Dispiitatio 

KclipHibuH, 1616 ; * Ahtronuunii Danicu in diias partPH tributf^ qiiaruin 
priiriA doctrinam de diiitiima sipporeute Siderum Pevolutiono stipor 
SphiiTtt ariuillari vetenixn iiistaurata diiobiis libris t^xplicat ; st^cuuda 
Thoonos do MotJbus Planotarum ad ObHervationes Tjchoitia de I’ralid, 
Sic. itifieiii duobiiB libria coni plectitur/ 1622, 1640, and 1663 (Oasseudi, 
in bis 'Lifo of Tycho liraiio/ says that thia work bi-loiigs rather to 
that afitronomer than to Longomontauus, Bince the tables of the 
]ilauctai' 3 * lllotion.^ were either cidculatcd by 1 iongoinoiitauus under 
thi‘ immediate siiperiutendeuce of Tyeho, or * i»pied by him from thoBo 
^vhieh Tyclio had prcvioiinly cauHcd to be coiapiitcd) ; ‘ llisputatioues 
ijuatuor AatrologicaV 1022; ‘ Peiitiih rrublcmatum T'hilosaphisc,’ 1623; 
*J>e (;hroiiolabio Historico,’ 1627; 'Dieputatio do Tempore triiim 
l^liochiirum, Miindi Coiiditi, Christi Nali, ot Ulympindis primiu,' 162V*; 

Zetemnta scpteiii de summo huiniiiis boiio,' 1630; 'Disputatio <le 
f-iimmo houiiniH inal<>/ 1630 ; ‘ Cicomctriiu epnesita xiii. do Cyclimioiria 
I'iLiioiiali et vora,’ 1631; Muveutio (Juadraturie Circuli,* ItUM (thiR 
work gave rise to a very animated d ispii to bet wctni the author ami 
Dr. John Pell, an l'hi>>liHh mathematician, who proved that the demon- 
stration there given of the (]imdr:iLuii.f of the eitclo was fidlneioiis, but 
notwithstanding LongoinontaiitiH dh'd in the cuiivictifin that he had 
rflectcd that wliicli has since been shown to be iinpnieticaldi ) ; 

* I *i.spiitatio de Matheseos Indole/ 1636; ‘Corouis I'rohleinatica ('X 
MyBtrriia Triiini Numerorum/ 1637 ; ‘ I'robleinata duo (leometrina/ 
lil3K ; Problema contra Pauluin (luhlinum di* ("ircidi Meiisura,* J63S; 

‘ Introdiiclio in Theatrum Astrononiii-um/ 16;;v* ; * Potnndi in Plano, 
KCU Pircnli abKolntii Meiisura/ Jti44 ; * Kiiergeia Proportiiuiis sesqiii- 
tertije/ 1611; ‘CloutrovorHia. cum J*eilio d»- vt?rii Cinaili jMeii.-iira/ 161.0. 

LONG US is the name of the author, or Bii[ipo.s(*<l author, of ii Ureek 
fiaHtoral romanee, ‘ The Loves of Daphiiis and rhloc/ or, acifordiiig to 
the literal version of the Clnick title (ridi/uti'oru -la Kara Adtftvtp kcu 
Saotjv), • Pastoral j^Iatters conoorniug Daplinis and I'hloe/ which has 
Ijeeii /generally admired for its tdeganee and simplieity, and is one of 
the earliest specimens of tliat kind of conqiohition. AVe know iu»thinir: 
of the author, wiio is support'd to liave lived in the jmirtli or tilth 
century of our ora. The Mlaplniis’ of Gesuer npproiiehes tlie nearest | 
of any jinnh rii eoinpO'ilion ti» an imitation of the work of J.ougiis. | 
This pu.stifiai lias goint tkrougli miineroiis editions, the best of which i 
are tluit of Leipzig, 1777, called ^Variorum,* beeaiisti it eontaiiiN the 
flutes of former editors: Villoisun's, with iiumeroiis notes by the 
I'ditor, J’aris, 1778 ; Schjefer’s, Leipzig, l ; that of ('ouriiT, itome, 

I ''16; that of Pussow, Leipzig, 1811, Greek and Gerniau ; and by 
Siiiiiur, i'aris, 182J*, ainl S< iler, Leipzig, lS.'i3. Courier discovered in 
thi; iiianuscript of Longus, in the j,anrcntiaii library at Ploreuco, a 
})asnage of some length, lieluiigiiig to the first book, whieli is wanting 
ill all the other man user] fits, lie first pnhli.-Nhed the fragment 8ej»a- 
rately at his own oxpcii.^e and dislribuled tin* copies gratis. lie' 
aftiTwards embodied it in his tnliliun <if the whole pastoral, of which 
he published only ri2 copies, most of whicJi he f-ent to diulingidshed 
sclndars of various countries. He abo rejniblished Amyot’s kVeueh 
translation of Longus. adding to it the tranblution of tlie discovered j 
pashai 4 «. [Couuji-.;n, Papi. Lotls.] 

LOPK 1»K VEGA. [Veu*v.] 

LOIlKNZl), or LOIllLNZETTO, AMPllOGlO and PIETUO Dl, 
two celebrated lluliau painters of tbts J4tli century, were born at 
Siena about 1300. They were bnithers, as we lourn from the following 
inscription, formerly in the Hospital of Siena:— “Hoc opus fecit 
Petrus Laurentii ot Ambrosias ojns fraler, 133t*.'* It was attached to 
pictures of the ‘ Preseulatioii ' and of the ‘Marriage of the Virgin/ 


which were destroyed in 1720, and was ]»rcBerved hy the Gav. I'ecoi. i 
This inscription explains the name given by Viusiiri to I'ietro, whom | 
he calls Pi-trim Laurati or Liiureati, which is evidently an enoncouK 
reading of IVtriifl Lauri ntii--l*iiJtro di Iaji'ciizo. i 

Some of thij v orks of ihese j.aiuters still remain, thong Ji the ]ii in- j 
cijial of their works, by Ainbrogio, which is de^cl-ibf!d by GhiUsrti 
(in ‘ (Jod. MHgliab>';!Cehiaua/ f. S & 0), is destroyed. It w'us painted in ; 
the Minorite convjsnt at Sicnu, and reprobcuted the fatid udv«*iitiircH of j 
Borne tnissionary monks. In the first compartment a youth was j 
roi)reHentc<l putting on the monastic costume ; in another, the same ; 
youth WHB re])reBontod with several of his brotiier monks about to j 
Bet out fur Asia, to convert the Mohammedans ; in a third, these j 
luisbiouaricB aro already at their place of deBtiiiatbin, and arc being « 
chastised in the sultiui s presence, and arc surrounded ami mocked by j 
a crowd of scolUng intidels ; the sultan judges them to be hanged ; in j 
a iiiitrth the young monk is already hanged to a tre**, yt.i iiotwith- • 
standing he cuftitiu lit' s to preach till! gosjiel to the astouislu'd muHitmle, j 
upon which the sultan orders thi;ii* heads to b<* cut ofl'; the next ; 
compartnmii is thtir cer» mouious i xeeution hy the bword, and th<* _ 
scaflold is surrounded by* a great ei’«.»wd on foot and on horseback : 
after the execution follows a great storm, which is represented in all ; 
the detail of wind, hail, lightning, and earthquak**, froiii all of which ; 
the ciowd are protecting theuiselves as they' best can, anil this miracle, j 
UIOU, DIY. VUJ.. III. 


a wonderful tldng — ‘‘per una Btoria picta mi pan* una tnara- 
vighosa cosa ; * many of the actors, he says also, appean*d to be living 
beings. 1 here is still in the Sala dello lUdcsti*e, in the public {silacr of 
• A tt'ittpcra pattiting of* Pence.’ n‘preH«'Uted by a view within and 
witnout the city of Siena, with iiuinerfuis iiihabitaiitH variously occu- 
picd 111 busiiicM and in plcacure. War was likuwise represented in 
tins nail, but is now defaced; there are lu'wever other allo^iorieal 
works still retnahiiug, and UuiiKihr ubserves that what rt'iuain justify 
uniberti s praises of whiit have di*iappe:iivd, speakiii** with relation t«> 
the time of their production— i:;3T, i;];ss. 

i)f the several pictures by Ambn.gio l.orenzeiti uientioiiod by Ohi- 
borti, only one remaiihs— the * Present at i*.ii t.f tho Virgin in iho 
1 einple, iij tho Scuole liegie, aiul iu tliis some of the wtuiioii aro 
excellent. 

Ghiliorti does not mention any wi»rk*^ by Pietro Lorenzetti, and 
then* is only one aiit honticated work by him; it is in th«* Stanza del 
Pilonc, a room iigidtist the sacristy of the cuthcdiul of Sit*iia, and is 
marked “Petrus Laurentii de Senis me )>uixil, a. m i re.M.ii.*' It 
represents according to Kuaiohr, sunio passages from the lil’e ol' .lohii 
the llajttist, his birth, Ac. 

Vasari nieutioriH many works by Pietro iu various cities of TiiHcaiiy, 
where he says his reputation was grt\*itcr than c ither ( 'iiiiahiie'H or 
Giotto's. He attrihiitcK to him a picture of the curly fat hers and 
heriiiits in tJie Gampo Sanlo at I'lsa ; it is ciigriivcd in f^ahiiiiij's 
‘Pittiii*e del ('ainpo Sanlo ili Pisa.’ 

In ISfio ih'etro was inviti'd !»> Arezzo to paint the cathedral, in 
wliicli 111* painted in fieneii twelve stories from tln^ life of ilm N'irgtu, 
with figures as largo as lifci and lai*iicr, but they have long since 
perished ; they were howevi-r in good pre.scrvation in the time of 
Va-sari, who cumpleldy re.it<>re.l tJieiii. lb* sp(*aKs of parts of th(*ui 
a-* superior in .st^h* and vigour to anything that had bi*eii ilone up to 
that time. 

The Works of these painters, though relatively good, are not e.\imi]it 
from any* of the errors or deluctH of the prevailing st^le in Italy prin 
viuus to 1 )oiiiiieIIo, M:iHiit:t*io, and Ghiheiti; ami thc*y diH}jl!iy even 
some «»r ihe barhiiriticK of the Py/antine school. Several pictures am 
aUribiited to them in various collections, Imt wliolly wiihoiit evidence 
as to tlnir aiilliurshJp. 

(Vasari, dt' Pitfori, iC*r. ; Di lla Valle, Lfttnr SmiCBi : Luiizi, 
>’/e/7o ; and iMjieiaally Kniiiolir, Jftdinnar/tr J’or.srfnnt;/i tig 

ill which till? two Jioreiizet.ri are treated of al, eiujsidcrable longlh.) 

DK’ MKDIGI. lMi;mrr| 

LtiUPAlNK, G.AKDINAL DK. |Gi im. [ 
lAiUJiAJNK, GLAUDK. |GLArDfc.| 

Ln'j'TO, LDIlKN/iU, a eclcbnitid X'ciietian painter of the. lillh 
century, lie is supposed to hiivn beiMi olie- of tho scholars of ilii> 
llelliiii, and also an iiuitutor of Lionardo da Viii(‘i. lln lived loni' n* 
Dergunio, and was goiieraily soiisiflered a native of that jihute; “but," 
Hiiy s Liiiizi, '* w*e are imlehted to Sig. G. iWdtriimelli for showing, in a 
work published in J.SOU, that Li>tfu was a native- of Venice." lie 
found him thus noticed iu a ]»ijhJie cmitract, “ M. Lniireiitiiis Lottos 
de Venetiis uuiic hahitiitor Pergoiiii ” (Master i.oreiizi# Lotto, of 
X'eiiice, now a rcsirleut of Pergainoj. Jiotto lived also some times at 
Irevigi, at fiecanati, and at Loretto, win re he «Iie 1. Jlis works range 
from 1513 to 15.04. Lunzi ventures an opinion that Lotto's la;. t 
w’orks could scarcely be burpassed by Kanaelh* or by Gorreggio, if 
treating the same i-‘ubjeet. His inaHtcrpicccH are the. Madonnas ol 
iS. Partoluineo and Santo Spirito, al liergamo. tViiHiiri, Vitv. dt 
Piltvri, d-r. ; Tabsi, Viiv dd J^dturi^ ti'C, ; Hvnjamanchi : Lauzi, itt 

LUi;i>0N, JOHN CLAi;j)l I S. was bom at (.'iimbiislang in Lanark- 
shire, on thi^ hth of April 178';, wh« r« his niothcrV only sist* r, who 
was the inotlier of i >r. Claudius Piiclianaii, author of ‘(.'hristian 
Hesearche.^ iu A.da/ th«-n rcsiiled. Ili.^ f.ithi:r was a JHim* r, mid livoil 
at K€*i>e Hall, near (iogur, ahout fivi: inihis Irom J-dinburgli. Ar a 
child, Loudon exhibited a taste for ganieiiing. He was early sent to 
I'csiili! with all nneh* at Liliiihurgli in order that he might lie eiiiicuttsl, 
and here he utteiaJed a jiuhlic seliool, uiiil also the cl:e.»*»2S on botany 
iiijil cbemistiy. In luldiiion to the Litiii he learned at school, he 
obtained a knowledge of I'Vencli and lUliaij, ami jaiid Ii.s ma-teis 
himself out of the proci-eils of traiislations from thchC languages, 
which he sold. At Hio age of fourteen he was ]daecd with a nursc.ry- 
maii ami land.scijie gardener, aiid continued his attendance on the 
classes of botany ami ehcmiKtry. ami to these le? adiJ« d agriculture, in 
the Lnivursity of Kdinburgli. i>uring tJiis peri^'fl he acquired ihe 
habit of fcittiu ' u|i two iiigliti every week for the purpo.-o of study, a 
ludiit which ho contiiiucii fur many years. 

In 1 803 Loudon liivt came to Ism Ion, ami, nw he brought good 
r. coiiiMumdations from Kdinbiugh, ho hnmd no tiiflieiilty in g»!ttmg 
ctnployijK nt in bis profe'-Hion of a iiiudsiMiic gardener. Oiu*. of hiti 
eailn.^t literary eflbrts was ma le thi-i year in the fuini of ii l^per 
coiitrihuted to the ‘ l.ib rary dounial,' entitled ‘ i ihr ei vaiioiis on L.iyiii^; 
Out the Public SijuareB of Loudon.* Jt WMS tbo pr.icMce whan this 
in ticle \MW imblished to adorn tlm fcquares of Loii«l oi with a vi ry 
sombre vegeUtioii, comi-ling yews, pines, uud other heavy plauD.. 
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Tbis practice the author Btrougly coDdemnod, and recommended the 
lighter treeii, na the oricutal plane, the aycamore, the almond, and 
othen, which are now geuciwlly cultivated, and add greatly to the 
beauty of London aquarcs. In 1804 he returned to Scotland, and in 
Lhe name ye«r he pablinhed his first work, entitled M )bf*ervati»in8 on 
the Formation and Mansigerjicnt of Useful and Ornamental I'lantations,* 
8vn, London. He returned to England in 1805, and puViliahed a small 
work, entitled * A Short 1 reatise on some Improvements lately made 
in Jlothouses,’ 8vn, E<linburgh. In 1800 he juiblishcd a ‘Treatise on 
I'orniing, Improving, and Mannging (Country Uenidenccs, and on the 
CMtoice of Situations appropriates to every ('la^^s of Purchasers/ 8vo, 
Loiiflon. 'J'his work was illustrated with thirty-tu'o copper-plate 
engravings of landscape Kcenery drawn by the author. 

Jn 1800 an accident turned Lis attention to farming. Travelling one 
night on the outside of a conch, expost-d to tlie rain, and negh‘<‘tiiig 
to change his eloilios, ho became attacked with rheumatic fever, which 
loft him BO debilitated that for tlie sake of his hciillli he took lodgings 
at Pinner, near Harrow. Wore he Lad an opportunity of observing 
the inferior farming then practised in England, and persuaded his 
father to take a farm near London. The result was that, conjointly 
with bis father, be rented Wood Hall; and such was their success 
that the following year l.ondon wrote a pam]>lilet entitled ‘ An Imme- 
diate and ICfiectiial Mode of Uaising tlie lien tul of the Landed 1 Property 
i»f England, Ac., by a Scotch Farmer, now Farming in Middlesex.’ 
This led to hirt introduction to General Stratton, the owner of 'J'ew 
Park in Oxfordshire, and liis undertaking the management of this 
I'state ns a tenant. Hc^e he established a kind of agricultural college, 
ill which lie engaged to teach young men the principles of farming; 
and in 180h lie wrote a ])am]>li1et on the subject entitled ‘ 'J'he Utility 
of Agricultural Knowledge to the Sons of the Laiidc 1 Proprii‘toi-s of 
Gnat Hritaiii, Ac., liy a Scotch FiLriiicr and Land-Agent.' lie carried 
on his farming so successfully that in 181^ h(^ found himself w'<irth 
l.'i,000Z., and being more anxious for tlie cultivation of ids mind than 
the iniprovonieiit of his circiiiu stances, he determined to give up his 
farm mid travel on the Contdient. Ho left England in March 18 H3, 
and after visiting tlie princijial cities of Uerniany and IkUSHia, rxpe- 
rieneiiig a variety of adventures, and recording with bis jten and pencil 
all that, he found worthy of notice in his own profes.sioii, he returned 
to liis <iwu (country ill 1814. (Jn his return to JiOiidon, finding that 
the chief part of his pviqieriy was lost through unrnrtnimic iiivest- 
lueiiis, lie devoted himself w’iili renewed energy to Ids old profesriion 
of liiiidbCiijte-gaidi-niiig. I (e now detri mined io publish a large W€>rk 
oil the. subji'Ct of gar<leiiiiig ; and in order to loniplelo hi % knowledge 
of eontiiiontal gardens, for the purpose of renneriiig his work iiioie 
valuable, be visiu^d France and Hidy in J8J9. In appeared his 

great work, ‘The Kiieyelofisedia of Clardeiiing,’ which ioiit.aiiied not 
iuily a vast amount of original and valuable matter on every depart- 
iiiuui of bortieiiltnre, but wu^ eopiously illu-'^irated with woodcuts in 
the text. This woi'k had a very extraordinary sale, ami fully estaln 
lisbed the ru})Utatioii of ibc author as «iiie of the nnmt learned and 
aide horticultiiristH of his <lay. A second i'ditiou w^as jaibllshcd in 
1824. The suciress of this work led him to engage in another equally 
laborious and extensive, and (.ui the siinie plan, devoird to furiuing. 
This wiui piih1i>.h('d in 1825, with the title * Knew clopsedia of Agri- 
culture.’ Another work, tlioiigh not exactly on the same ]i]an, but 
siinikir in design and coiiipreheusivent^s, whs edited by bim, .and 
])iibliBlied in 1821*. with the title ‘Eiicye1o}nediii of Plants/ This 
iiowever coiiLuiued less of the author's own woik than the preceding, 
tlie plan and general design being all thiit lie claimed as his own. 
This was followed by another, the * Kncyelopietlia of Cottage, Farm, 
ana Villa Architecture,’ which was all his ow'u labour. “ The labour,” 
ea^sMrs. Loudon, ** that attended this work was imiiiense ; and for 
several months he and 1 U8< tl to sit up the greater ]iart of every night, 
never having more than four hours' sleep, and drinking strong coifee 
to kee]) ourselves awake.” I'bis book was jiublishi d in 1882, and was 
vtTy suceessful. He tlnii planned a work of still greater extent, 
which demanded more time than any of the preceding ; this was Ids 
‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Britiiiinicum,* compreheuding an account, 
with cugraviugs, of all the tiues and shrubs growing wild or cultivated 
in Great Ihitain. This work was brought out in 1888, and. with the 
jirictdiug, was publiMhed at his own expense. After paying arlists 
and other persons engaged tii tlie work, “ he found at its conclusion 
that lie owc‘d ten thousand pounds to the jiiiuter, the stationer, and 
the wood-cuigravor who had been employed." The sale of this work 
was slow, and seemed to have iuvolvt'd him in ]ieeiiniary difficulties, 
which, although they did not abate his energy, still preyed upon his 
mind, and hastened Ids death. 

During the time that these works were going on he edited several 
]'eriodienls. In 182(1 ho cstablislied ilic ‘Gardener's Magazine, * which 
he carried on till his death. In 1S28 he comnieiiced the ‘ Magasiue 
of Natural lliKtury/ which ho edited till 183C, when it pa^Bc"d into 
other hands. In 1834 he started the ‘Architectural Magaziuc,’ which 
he gave uxi in 1838. Ju 183G he cninmeijced the ‘Suburban 
Gardener,' a monthly publication ; so that he had four monthly 
works, in addition to the * Arboretum,* going on at the same time. 

n hese labours would appear very extraordinary for a man in 
}M rf4 ct health and with the use of bis limbs, but they become more 
extraordinary when the cimtinslancos are known under which he 


wrote hem. His first attack of rheumatic fever, in 1806, was so 
severe as to produce permanent anchylosis of his left knee. Subse- 
quently his right arm became affected, and this was so Bevore that 
after trying the usual remedies he was induced to submit to sham- 
pooing, during which process his arm was broken so close to the 
shoulder as to render it impossible to have it set in the usual inanijer* 
and on a subsequent occasion it was again broken, when it was found 
necessary, in 1826, to have recourse to amputation. In the meiintime 
his left hand Viccame so aflected that he could only use the tliird 
and little finger. After this jieriod he was obliged to em])loy for all 
his works both an auianiicusis and a draftsiiuiu. With this infirm and 
maimed body, bis mind retained its vigour to the last. Karl}' in 
1843 he w'as attacked with chronic iiiflammatioii in his lungs, which 
teitniuated his existence on tlie 14th of DecembiT of that year. He 
continued working till the day of his death, and died Ataiidiug on 
his feet.” 

Few literary men have attenqited or executed so much as Loudon, 
and that under circumstances of the most depressing and ufHictivc 
nature. The toiidoiicy of his mind was essentially jiraidiical, and in 
this will be found the cau^e of the success and the influence of bin 
writings. In his works on gardening he displays great auxi(.>iy for 
the mental imyiroveinent and wolfarc of tlie class of men who make 
this their occupation ; and the book oti which he W'us employ eil at the 
time of his death is rlevoted to them, and is entitled * Self' Instruction 
for Young Gardeners.* In all his works he never lost the oppnr 
tunity of pointing out the b'. ariiig of his subject on the mural and 
social improvement of his fcllow-creaturcs. 

Ho inarrioii in 1831 .Taiif?, daughter of Mr. Thomas Webb.i, of 
Riiwell House, near Jlirminghiitii. JV1i;s. I/OItdon liad alrea-iy (in 
1827) publislicd ‘The Mummy/ a novel, wdiicli atlniclcd much 
notice, and led Mr. Tjoiidon to seek an introduction to the authoress. 
To Ikt liusbaiid, as alread}' intimated, slie was an invaluable assistant 
in his litcniry labours, all bis Kiibscqucnt and more important works 
*)wing much to her la^-te and industry. After bis ileatli Mrs. London 
edited more than one reprint of his more, popular works, and some of 
his more fdaboraio and c istly ones. In hfr own uuuie Mr.s, J..oiidon 
has ]mblis]ied ‘The Lndie.s' Flower Garden;’ ‘ Hotaiiy for La ib-.-i ; ’ 
‘Gardening for J^adieK;’ ‘The Lndy's (\>nipanion to tin* 
Garden;’ ‘’riie (.ludy's Goniilry (-ompanion;' ‘ I’ho Jsb? of IViglit/ 
A<*. ; all of which are written in a remarkably tileasiiig and ji Tspiciiou.' 
si}le.. In coiisidcration of her own and her hu^band'.s literary servirrh 
a pension (»f HKi/. a yrar has been awarded to her out of the ( *ivil 
List. ’Tlie. fiiaierials for the above iiutici; of Mr. Loudon have bee-u 
ebielly Ci>lleete i fn mi a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon in *S If-I iotrin-t.h»ii 
for Young Gardeners.' We may i»dd that their only daimbter Ague-: 
LoijtJoii is the authoress of seviTal brief tales and children's liook.s. 

^LnllGlI, .IGJIN GJIAMAM, sculjitor, was burn early in tlie 
prcwiit century at Gre.nlicad, in Northuinberliind, wiieie liis fatlier 
was a Htnall fiiriiKT. JOuifdoycMl fiom hj^ oarlic'^t da^'s in the ficld'^ he 
reccMved but little srdiool education, yet be became v(?ry foinl «.if 
books, taught hiuiKelf to draw, and eveutually to mould figures in 
clay. Some of his inoifi Is accidentally caught the eye of a gentlciiiiuj 
in the nt ighbourhood, who, b< coniiug interested in llic youth, invit' d 
hiiij to his house, showed him carts and engravings fr<iui the great 
sculptors of aueient and modi*ri. limt‘S, and ihoroughly aroused his 
opening ambition. Young Lough iabourcil iiard in Ids spare hours 
till he felt himseir strong enough to venture on the hazardoiis sUqi of 
proceeding to London and there inaiiiialuiiig himself wliile he 
rnasti^red the sculptor's art. Under many privations lie toiled on, 
until KiiecesB began to reward hU labour. Jn JiOudon bt; fouud 
friuucis and advisers, among the most anient of wliooi wa^ llaydon 
the painter, who from tlie first prognosticated his future eminence. 
As a matter of course Haydon urged the earnest study of the Klgiu 
marbles, and to these Lough devoted himself fur some time with great 
advaiitngc. After o:ic or two more modest ventures, Mr. Lough iu 
1827 sent to the Itoyal Acah-my exhibition a colossal statue of ‘Milo,' 
which excited a very vivid iuipressiou, and brought the sculptor 
patrons and eomuiissious. 'The * Milo' lie executed in marble for the 
Duke of Wellington, and the cast of it in the Giystiil Talace at 
Syiienhiim will suffice to .show that the seif taught sciil]>tor had caught 
the old Greek spirit, though not perhaxis tlie liiLihuor, better tliiiu 
many a carefully -trained acndoinician. 

In 1834 Mr. Lough visited Italy, wlicrc ho remained four yours 
diligently occupied in studying the great works there, but, as in 
England, without placing hiuisclf under the direction of any master. 
During these four years he executed several commissions for the dukes 
of Northuuibcrland and Sutheiland, Lord Egrciriont, and other 
EnglLh iioblemon and wealthy cuinmoncrs. On his rc.turn he exhi- 
bited (1838) a marble group of ‘A Boy giving Water to a Dolphin/ 
in which the iufliioDce of his Italian studies was i>hiinly visible. In 
IS IO he exhibited * A Kouian Fruit Girl ;’ iu 1843 a marble statue of 
‘Olihelia,’ a group, also in marble, of ‘A Bacchanalian Kovel/ and a 
‘Bas-Kolief from Homer; ’ in 1814, a marble group, ‘Heb» Banished, 
a statue of ‘ lago/ and a ‘Design for the Nelson Monument.’ He 
also iu this year sent to the Westminster Hall Exhibitiou his now 
well-known poetic group entitled * The Mourners : ’ but for some 
reason he was not one of the sculptors employed iu the decoration of 
the Now Houses of I’sHiameut. From this time mouumontal statues 
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prd iiortrnit-biists camo mort' i,nil xj.ore to employ his eliiwl, iliouisL 
iioi exc-lui^iou of tlio idral. The first to be iuentioij«d of thiN 

t»i*tler ie the* statue of * Her ’ ( J 845), which Btaiids iu the ceutri' 

of the KoyBl Kxchaugo area. Tlie coinj^aiiioii atutuo of rriiico Alin-rt 
which Mr. Lough was ctuumissioued to execute, wae placed iu 1847 ii» 
the great room at ‘ Lloyds : ' both arc works of much merit, lu 1818 
he executed a colossal marble statue of the ^MarquU of llaatiugs* for 
Malta, and a rcciimbetit 8t:ituo of * Southey* for Keswick church. 
From 1840 to 1850 Mr. Lough contributed nothing to the exbiluiiotis 
of the lh»yal Academy, though fully occupied during that pi-riod. 
Ihit to the Great Kxhihitioii of 1851 ho sent his vigorous group of 
‘Figiiting HorecH/ and from his Sliukspcrian scries ^executed for Sir 
Matthew White liidley), ‘The Jealousy of Oberoii,' ‘Ariel,* ‘Puck/ 
and ‘Titiinia/ w orks of much quaiut and original fancy ; and a culoasal 
uiarblo group, ' Satan subdued by the Archangel Michael/ in many 
respects the gisindest of hLs works— fccarocly snllering even by coiii- 
parisiiu with Fiaxmau’s famous group of a similar subj.'ct. Mr. 
Lough’s chief contribution to the Acatleiny exliibitiuii of wmh a 

very sidTiiirnble posthumous bust of ‘ Edward Forhi'.s/ on*? of two 
cxcciiled for the Museuni of PtMctic«'d Gcoloayy and King's College 
In tln‘ Crystal Palace at Sydciiliaiii may be scon easts i'nun nis statues 
of * Milo/ ‘David/ ‘ Siitau/ •Ariel,' ‘ Titaiihi/ and ‘ i*uck ; ' his fine 
gnmp of ‘The Mourners’ — a dead warrior by whuta a female U 
kneeling in au agony of grief, while his charger stands bcsi.Us him 
with drooping head; and a bas-relief entilled ‘The ApiUhi'Ot-is of 
Sliakspcn?/ a csi&t from the original executed iu marble b>r bis iiiiiiii- 
ficent jiatriai Sir M. W. J {id ley, as a frieze for the room in which his 
scries of Siiaksperiau statues is placed, 

LOUIS (Li;i>wn, ill German, LrnoviiTs in Latin) is the inuius of 
uiaiiy kings of France. Louis L, calleti Ge Jiebonnairc/ and ais4> 
Pious,’ sou of < 'harleinagne, was made bis father's colleague in the 
empire, a.j>. Mli, and alter the death of (’harloinagiie, in tin* following 
year, ht! Kncce(MU!<l liim as king of h’rance and <?niperor <if the Wist, 
lu-rnard, son of Pepin, ehier brother of Jjoiiis. hml been made by bU 
grandfather king of Italy, or rather Lombardy p*«pije i-t. Longohardia 
diciliir’ are the ex pres.- ions of tlji- chroiii. b r.-h which kingdoin was 
defined in ( 'liarUmiagnn s will as being boiiii'icd by the Tieini» and 
the I'o ns far n.-i the territories of b'eggjo and lii>higiia. All to the 
w'est of tlie Ticino ami south of the To w«is then niine.veti to tlie 
Kreiicli crown, llcruard, having cotiripircd tfi supplant his itiieh^ in 
the empire, was seizi d by onler of Louis, ami bis eyes were put out, 
ill cousctjueiice of wiiicli he dii'd in a few days. Loui^ sliowt'd great, 
iiioi'i'ow for tliis m't of i rnelty, to wliieli he h.'iil bc-^m advised )> 3 * bis 
courtiers, and he ilid )>ul)li(: fieiiunee f*»r it before an as eiiibl}' of 
hisliops. In the year 8‘JO Jjouis appointed Ids son Lotharius king of 
Italy and Ids colleague in the empire. 'J'o his son Loiii-t g:ive 
Jlavaria, llulnunia. and ( ariiithia, ami to his other son, Pepin, ho gave 
Acpiitania. in 8ot) Lotharius and Pejdii revoltcil against their father, 
oil the plea <if the bad conduct of their step-niother Juditii of 
Lavaria, a liceiitioi.i.s and ambitious w'ornaii. At a <liel however which 
W'as l*eid at Aix-la tJhapislle, the father and sous were ivooiieilird. 
The sons riivolted again in 838, and their fatlier, Icing forsaken hy 
his followers, was obliged to give himstdf up to Ids hon Lotharius, 
who took Idin as j.'risoncr to Somsoiis, si*nt the empress Juditli to 
Tortiuia, and eonliiicd her infant son Charhs, afberwiil'ds Chari, s the 
Laid, the object of the jeahnisy of lii^ !i:vlf lin>tln rs, in a monastery. 
A meeting of bishops wa.s ludil at t/ompiegne, at whieli the archbishop 
of llheims plodded, and the iiiifortuiiale Jjoiiis, being arraigned 
before it, was fouinl guilty of tlie murder ol ids nephew Uernartl, and 
of sundry other oUiniecs. .Ileiug depoFCil, he was coinpeiled to »h> 
piiblie )>euance in sackcloth, and w'as kejit in eunfineui' nt. In the 
following year liowever Louis, king of llavaria, to(*k his fatlier’s parf, 
his brother Pepin of Ai|iiit:inia Joined him, and iliC3» o 'liged Lotharin.-» 
to deliver iij* their fatlur, who was remstatud on the imperial Ihioiie. 
Lothuiius, after .soim? I’urihor ri>istaiiec, made his tsubnd.-.-ioii and 
returned to Italy. The eniporoi* liOuis uuw' as-igued to Charle.s, son 
of Judith, the kingdom of Ncii-tria, or r.ia.'steru 1* ranee, including 
Paris, and J’i‘piu having died soon after, Aqniumia was added to 
CliaiieH's portion. Lothariii.s hud all Italy, with IVovence, Lyon, 
ISuabia, Austra'ia, ami Saxonj'. Hut Louis of Havana claimed^ all 
Germany as far ua the Khiiie, for himself, and iiivad« d Siiahia. Iho 
emperor Jjcuis niarchod against him, and a tliet was iissemblerl at 
Worms to judge his rebellious son, but iheautimc the emperor fell 
ill, and die<l iu an island of the Uiiine near Mainz, in June 810, after 
sending to his sou Lotharius tbo imperial crown, his sword, and his 
sceptre, liotharius was iicknowledgt d as emperor, and after a war 
against his bothers, he retained Italy, I’rovence, Huigundy, uml 
Lorraine. Charles tins Hald succeeded his father as king of France, 
and Louis of Havana had all Germany. Thus was the imperial ciown 
separated from that of France. Iho emperor Ltmis was a weak 
prince. It was under hi-s reign that the fiets were iirot luadii trans- 
missible by descent, which hitherto had been hi Id for life only. Loiiib 
also allowed the popes elect to lake possess-ioii of their charge without 
Waiting fur his coulirniatiou. . 

LOUIS 11., called ‘ Lo Hogue/ or ‘ The Stammerer,’ roii of Chorlrs 
the littld, Bucceocled his father on the throne of ranee in S77. Ii** 
claimed al^o the imperial crown against his couain Carioraaii, sou of 
Louis the Gcriuuu, but with no success. In France also he was opfios^d 
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by si'verul gre.t lorvU. iiuioug otln-rs hy Hoson, tbo brothir of bis slop- 
luothrr. Uicbild. 1 . lutird<T Co cuiiciliiite them, he followed Uioexainpio 
of his father, by paicelling »»ut tbe domain of the crown into fieiit iu 
favour of lii^ vassal^, lie died at CoiiipuVne iu 8711, at the age of 
thirty«i'ive, leaving ihn*e s%.>ns, Louis, t'ailumau, aud Ciiarles, called 

1 he iSiinple.* 

^ LOUIS 111. stioccedod his father Louis II., together w'ith his brother 
Carloinau. Louis had Xeusitia, and Cai Ionian Aiiuitanio. Hoson 
founded the kingdom of Art s, which inolinled Ih oveiice, Daupliiiiy, 
Lyon, Savojr, and Fraiiche i. omte. 'I'bc Normans lavaged the imi tht*rii 
j coasts of I ranee, wlieiv at l.i>t thoj' settlotL lionis dieil iu 883, aud 
his brother Ciirloinan nuiiuiiitMl sole King of France, 

LOL Is |\., son ul FiiarUvs tin* Siuqdo, lisceiided the ihroiio of 
1* ranee iu 9Jo. lie sustaiiiii>t several war.s ugaiii'^t the t mporor Otho 1. 
on the subject of Lothariiigia or L irraine. and alsu iigaiiist.ihe Nor- 
mans, whose duko William, son of Uollo, died, leaving an infant sou, 
Uichard. Louis’s reign was also disturl»e»i by revolts i»f tliw great 
vassals, espcei.dly of Hugo, cuiiiit 4»f La^iii. the father 4 »i Hugo Uapet. 
Loiji.4 died i.i '.^'>L and mhs Hueeeeiled by hi - L<ithari(i-<. 

LuijiS \ ,, styl'il * The Fiiiiicaiit,' or * lio Nothing/ hoii of Lotbu* 
rius, suciM- soil him in pjd. Jle reigned 4inly one \eio', and ibod of 
poison, ailininislert-il, as it was t>aiil, by his wife, the daughter of an 
Aqiiitaiiian lord. With him eiitle^f the Carhivingiau d^u.imly, aud 
Hugo t.'apet to. k p«>H.-ession of tin* throne, 

LUlMS Vf.. called 'J.c tiros/ son of Philip L, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Franc-; in lln,^. 'I'helargei- part of the kiugdutji wiin 
then ill the hands of the great viissal-i of the crown, over whom the 
Kiii';‘.M siipr.-inaev was but nominal. 'I'he king's diret-t authority 
cxteinled only over Haris, Orleans, LtanipeH, Coinpiegiie, Meliin, 
iionrges, and a few more towns, w'itU tlieir iv-pei-tive territ' U'ies. Tlie 
duchy of .N'orimindy wa.-^ in the pO'tM'SMoii of Henry 1. of I'highiiid, 
who had tiken it from iii.s brother Hoherl liiiring the preceding reign 
of Philip]. Henry and Louis i|u:iiTelled about the liinits of lie ir 
re.-ipeeiive stati-s, and thiia began tlu^ wara between tie* Iduli-h ami 
the I'Vemdi in France, wliich heted lor inori* than tliret? eeiitiiiies. 
Louis ha«l ilii* woi>t in S'-xer.il eiii:oiiiil*Mi.. Jii 1130 h^ niaih* piNiru, 
but war brout* out .tgain, win n iirtiiy of Euglaml was joined by lii.-i 
.soil iii-hixv lite emperor Hi-iiry V., who tmtereil ( 'hauinagne, when) he 
\va-^ met b)* Louis at the head of all his Viis.s.d.-. lay and i-celesiastic il ; 
ev.-ii oiigi'r. abbot of Nt. Denis, was tin iv with the subjects of tli«' 
ubbi 3 *. TliCi-c united fori es arc naid to ii.ive ainounWd to 3Un.nt)n 
iii«.‘n, and the enipi i’or thought, it prudent ti* retire. Louis however 
eoiihl imti d«‘pi‘iid on thtr ssiim- Zi alotis iisshitsiiice from his vassids in 
lbs quarrel witli Henry of Kiiglaml as duke of Noriiiamly, heiMiir-i' 
tlie vuNsals ciaisideml it ;m their interest not to iiiereasc iho powiir t>f 
their king. Meantime Henry of Lngliiml having given one of hi^ 
<l:uight.erH in marriage to Uonaii, .sou of the ihiUsof Hrittaiiy, tim latter 
dul liomugo lo Henry for Hritlany lu a Ihd' of Norm.oidy. Louis le 
ijros, UHeisUal by bis able minister rAbra* Siigei\ sui*i;«»edcd iu ivoover- 
iiig for the crown r-ome of the powm* wbieli ibe. grcit vassal-) liiul 
usurped: lie reviveti the practice of t 'iiarleiiiagne ot Hcndiiig into tie* 
pr<»vini*' s coninii-ssionerH ciiled * mi.-i-^i doiMiniei,' who wate-buil tlie 
judicial proiMjifiliiigs td' the grejit lonls in their ri*spi i?tivc* doni.'iiiis, 
aud reeeiveil appi-iil.*) and coiupiaint^, which ihej* iv ferred to the king 
for jiidgiiiciit at tin; great a-'i-.i/.es. Inmost cases in iw^iver Mm kin;; 
bn<l nt»t the power «»f » iiforcing hi< own jiidgiiH'iJt-. Hut another and 
a nno’e ell'i-ctive iiKasure of Louis le Gros WiW the c-itahh -ihini'iit of tin* 
coiiiiiium .M, for will* li he de.-erve i t-. he n;riieiiibered unioiig tie; iMrliesl 
beiiefiMilors of the Fr.-ndi p> ople. lb- graiiL.-d ehaiters to many towns, 
the iiiliahitaiit.s of which w. re tin ivby uuipoweied to clnxise their 
lut;al iiiagistrnteH, ami administer tin; allairs of the coniniuiiity, KiibjfL;t. 
however to the Haiietion of the kin-/. Hy this ineaim Inr l.egiiu tin- 
creaMoii of the third csS.iite, or cniiiuioiix, a.s a cln-ck on the ovingrown 
power of the feudal noblc.s. Louis le Gro.-i dmil at Paris in JJ37, at 
tin; age of dxty. aud was buried at . St. licnis. He wai tiucceeih-il by 
his sou Louirt VII. 

LOUIS V I L, called ‘ Lo JiMlim,* h.hi of l.oui-s le Gros, nucceode<l 
his father ill 1137. Ib^ marrie.l EJcaiioi, cUughter and lieiroHS of 
William, duke of Aquitaiiia, a la«ly wlio was handsome uii 1 inclined to 
gallantly. Thihant. count of Chainpagm-, having revoitud iigaiiist the 
king, Louis took and biiriiL his t.*wii of Vitry. St. Hei iianl, abbot of 
rhiirvaux, a lvi.s. d lami-H, in onler to ur.fjm; for tiiis ernelty, to go on a 
crusade ; but the Abbe Sugor, wbo wa-. minisUr of Louis, anil iiari also 
nerved the king’s father, fipj>i)S4*d thii project. The zeal of St iSeruard 
however pnjvaile<h aud the king hut olf with Lis wife and a large arniy 
in 1147. Sugtr and Ra* ml, count of Verraaudois,L«iuiii'Mhrother-iii- 
iaw, were left regents of the Lingdom. The criisade proved uiihiiu- 
chwmVuI; the Chri tiaiis were defeated near DaiiiasciiH, and ^uis, after 
8everal narrow escapes, retiirned to France in 1141/. His first act 
after Ids niTiv.il was to rtjpudiate Eleanor, whose comluct during her 
reHulciicis in the East Lad hocii improper; but the liishops, to avoid 
Hcaurlui, dis.solved the marrhigo on the plea ihaL it was not valifl 
because the king and qmreii were cousins. Sum,-r, who w.is now dead, 
hivl strongly opposed on political grounds the rlissolution of the 
marriage, aud the event proved the just ne.^ of his foie.sight, for Elea- 
nor married Henry of Eiiglan I and Normandy, afterwards Henry II., 
who by this marriage becime possessed of Aquitaiiia, Poitou, Maine, 
aud in fur;t of one-third of Franco, coniprisiog the whole maritime 
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territory from Dieppe to Bayonne. Louie married Constance of 
Castile for his second wife. A war now broke out between him and 
Henry II. of Kuglaiid, which lasted several years, and ended by a peace 
ill llTdf after whicli Henry ns duke of Normandy and peer of Franco 
attended the coronation of Louis's son, T*hi1ip TI., called ' Auguste,’ 
in 1179. Ijouis died in September, 1180, at Paris, being sixty years 
of age. 

JjOniS VI IL, styled 'Coour de Lion,’ sucoeodod his father Philippe 
Auguste ill 1223. Like his father, ho was engaged in wars with the 
J*]iigliHh, from whom he took the Ijimousin, Perigord, Aunis, and all 
the reHt of the country north of the (Caroline. At tlie request of the 
pope, lie made war against the Albigonses, and laid siege to Avignon, 
where he died in 1228. 

TjOUIS IX., called St. Louis, succeeded his father, Louis VIIL, 
wlien lit! was twelve years of ago, under the regency of his mother, 
Blanche of Castile. During the minority of the king th<!re was a | 
constant striigglo between the crown and the groat feudatories, ut the 
hood of whom were Thibaut, ctiunt of Champagne, and tlio Count of 
Brittany. During this troubled period, Queen Blanche disjdayed 
much character and cousideralilt' abilities. Her son, ns soon as ho 
was old enough, putting himself at the hcatl of his faithful vassals, 
I'csdiioeil the most refractory lords, and among others the (^ount of 
Brittany, who came with a rojie round his neck to ask pardon of the 
king, which was granted. H(*nry ITl. of England, who supported the 
rebels, was deftrnted by Louis near Saintes. upon which a truce of five 
years was signed between the two kings. During an illness Louis 
made a vow to vidi the Holy Land, and in Juno 1248 he set out for 
the East, lie landed in Egypt, and took Dainiat, but being dtifcatel 
at the battle of Mansoura, he was t<Lken prisoner, compelled to pay a 
lioavy ransom, and to restoni Dainiat to the Miissulrnaiis. From 
h^gvpt lie sailed to Aero, and carried on the war in Palestine, but 
with no success, till the year 12.84, when he retiiruod to France!, 
'riie best account of this expedition is by Joiiiville, who was present, 
Mlistoire du St. Louis,' edited b^* Ducaiigo, with notes, folio, IGdS. 
Tjoiiis on his return found ample occupation in checking the violence 
and oppressions of the nobles, whom he treated with wliolcsonie rigour. 
Hu ]UibliHliiH) several useful statutes, known by the title of * Ftabiissc- 
111C11S de St. iiouis;’ he established a fiolice at i*aris, at the head of 
which he put a magistrate called ‘prdvot;* be idassod the various 
trades into companies calh^rl coiifrnirios ; he c'stablishod the college 
of thecdugy, cadled La Sorbonno froTii the iiaiiu* of bis confessor; he 
cTuated a J^'ruuch navy, and iiiailo an advantageous treaty with the 
king of Aragon, by which tlie respective limits and jurisdictions of the 
two Htiites were defined. The chief and almost the only fault of 
Ijunis, which was that of liis ago, was his religious intolerance; ho 
isriiied oppressive orcloiuiauces against the Jews, had a horror of 
liorotic.s, and used to tell his friend Joiuvillc ** that a layuiau ought 
not t(» dispute with the unbelievers, but strike them with a good 
Hwortl across the body." By uii urduuiiauce he roinitted to his Christian 
subjects the third of the debts which they owed to Jews, and this 
**for the good of his souV (Martennos, * Thosaiirus Aiiecdotoruin,’ 
vol. i., II. 1^80.) I'his same feeling of fanaticism led him to another 
crusade, against thu advice of his best friends, in which he met his 
death. Ho sailed for Africa, laid siege to Tunis, and died in his camp 
of the plague in August 1270. Pope Boniface VI JI. canonised him as 
a saint in 1 297. Lciiiis’s brother Charles, count of Anjou and l*ruveiice, 
took the kingdom of Naides from Manfred of fSuabia, and established 
there the dynasty of Anjou. 

LOU IB X., called Mlutin,’ an old French word meaning *quarrel- 
Houio,’ sou of Philippe le Bel, succeeded his father in 1314. His uncle 
Cluiritts do Valois bud the principal share of the government during 
his reigii, although the king was of age. Louis imprisoned and put 
to death hU wife Margaret in 131.5, on the ground of adultery, and 
then married Clenience of lluiigiiry. He curried on an unsuccessful 
war against the Count of Flanders, to niaiutaiii which he increased the 
taxes, sold the judicial offices, and obliged the crown serfs to purchase 
their freedom. Louis died after a short rcigu in 13 IG, not without 
Huspioious of poison. Ho was succeeded by his brother, Philip V. 

LOUIS XL, Bon of Charles VII., succeeded his father in 14G1, being 
tlicu thirty-nine years of ago. He had eiU'ly exhibited a duplicity of 
disposition, for which his father niistrusU!d him. He had revolted 
against Ids father in 14.5G, and being defeated, had taken refuge at the 
court of Philip, duke of Buigundy, wlio prote^ed him and maintained 
him for six years, until his father's death. Louis, when king; became 
tlie bitterest enemy of Charles, the sou of Phili]). The cautious cun- 
ning and cousuiiiuiate hypocrisy of Louis gave him the advantage 
over the rash ooumge and headlong passion of Charles, which ut last 
caused liis ruin and death at the siege of Nouci, in January 1477. 
ljuuis was successful in depressing the power of the feudal nobles, 
several of whom ho put to death, and in rendering the authority of 
the crown independent of them. He took into his service a body of 
8 wise, and kept also 1U,000 French infantry, whom he paid out of his 
own treasury. He carried on a war against Muxiuiiliuii of Austria, 
who hod married Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Duke 
Charles, and took from him Artois and Fi'auchc-Coiute ; but at last 
pence was uiailo between them by the treaty of Arras, in 1482. fiouU 
^so nmdu peace with Edward IV. of England. Charles of Auiou, 
count of Pro\ ouco, bequeathed that x>rovince to Louis XI., as well os 
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his claims to the thrones of Naples and Sicily — a bequfjst which lei t . 
the subsequent attempts of the Fronch to conquer Naples. Louis X l, 
died in 14S3, being sixty years of age. He was a strange componud 
of daring and superstition, of abilities and weakness, of firmness and 
perseverance in his political views, joined to an abject meanness of 
sentiment and habit. The toille, or direct taxation, was tripled under 
his reign. He was the first who assumed the title of ‘ Most Christiau 
King,’ which was given to him by the pope in 1469. Tho best account 
of TiOiiis XT. is given by his contemporary and confidant Corniue.^, in 
his ‘ Mdmoires.’ 

TjOUIS XII., sou of Charles, duke of Orleans, descended froin a 
younger sou of Charles V., succeeded in 1408 Charles VI 11., who hail 
left no children. He had been obliged by Louis XL to marry lii-^ 
daughter Joan in 1476, but after his accession to the throne he dis- 
solved the marriage, and mariiod Anno of Brittany, the widow of 
Cbarlos VIIL Louis assorted his claims to tbo duchy of Afilan, winch 
were derived from his grandmother, Valentina Visconti, daughter of 
John Galeuzzo, duke of Milan, and sister of tho last duko, Filipjx* 
Maria, who hud died without leaving legitimate children. But Filippo 
Maria left a natural daughter Bianca, who hud married the famous 
coudottioro Francesco Sforza, who sucoeeded his father-in-law :i8 duke 
of Milan, and the Sforza family had been confirmed in the possessiou 
of the duchy by the omporur, Milan being cousideruil as a fief of tie* 
empire. J*'rancesco was succcGdcd by his son Galoa/zo, who, bein'; 
murdeml in 147>5, left an infant son Gian Galeazzo, whose uiiclf 
Ludovico tiHsumeil the government during his minority. After tin* 
death of Gian Galeazzo in 1494, Tjiidovico, who was siLspectuil of 
having poisoned his nephew, wa-^ proclaiiniiti duke, ami coulirinud by 
a diploma of the Finporor M.iximiliaii I. Louis however inarebeil 
with im army into Italy, and took possession of the duchy of Milan iu 
1499. Jn thu following year he made Ludovico Sforza prisonur, and 
carriud him to France, where ho died iu confinoment. EinbolihMiHil 
by this BUccesR, jjouis now put forward tho claims of the crown 
of France to the poRsessioii of Naples derived from thu Anjoiis. 
[Louis XT.] These claims had been already asserted by his |>re<le- 
cesHor Charles VIIL, \ylio however, after invading Naples, was obliged 
to give lip Jiis conquest. Tho Aragonese dynasty had resuiiieil 
jiossussion of that kingdom ; and Frederic of Aragon, who wsis kiiii. 
of Naples, feeling that he was loo weak to resist Loiiii'i XLL, applied 
fur aHsistiince to his relative Furdiiuind the Catliolii!, king of Bpaiii, 
who sent him an army under the colubratud conim:uulur Gonzalu of 
Corilova. JjOuLh hud rocuursu to secret neguciat ions ; hu pro post'd to 
Ferdinand of Spain iu dethrone liis relaiivu and protugii, ami to divide 
the kingdom of Naples between tliein. Such a propi>>al was exactly 
suited to the character of Ferdiiiaud, and he assimted to it. Wliilnt 
Louis iiiarclied agaiiiHt Naples, Gonzalu, iu cunseqmmce of sui'ri t 
orders from his master, wuh occupying in his name the towns of 
Calabria and Puglia; and a tliird worthy partner iu .such a trau'iactiiiii, 
l*ope Alexander Vi., gavu to Louis the solemn investiture of the crown 
of Naples, which he had u few years before bestowed upon tli : iinfoi*' 
tuiiate Fi'ederic. The latter, perceiving the perfidiuusness of his Spanish 
relative, surrendered hitiiHelf to Louis, who gave him tho duchy of 
Anjou and a pension fur life. Louis and Ferdinand soon (|iiarrelle 1 
about their rcspoctivo shares of the spoil, atul Ferdinand gave orders 
to Gonzalu to drive away the Fronch from Naples. I'he two baities 
of Beminara and (Joriguola, both fought iu April 1oU3, in which the 
French wuro defeated by tho Bpuniai'ds, decided the fate of Lhi^ 
kingdom of Naples, which bocaino entirely subject to Spain. A few 
years after, Pope J uliuif IL formed a league with Fordiiniiid and the 
Swiss to drive the Fronch out of Italy aitogoihor ; and after tlii-ee 
campaigns, Gaston de Fuix, duke of Nemours, being killed at the 
battle of Kaveuna, tho French abandoned Lombardy ; and Maximilian 
Sforza, sun of Ludovico, siippurted by the Swiss, ussumed the dui^ul 
crown of Milan in lol2. Louis sent afresh army into Italy under 
La Trimouille, who was beaten at Novara by tho Swiss iu June 1.513; 
and thus, after fifteen years of fighting, intrigues, and negociatious, 
tho French lust all their conquests iu Italy. Louis Xll. bus been 
styled by courtly historians *'tho father of his people;" he wasL n 
fact kind-hearted towards his subjects, and he reduced tho tuxes by 
oiic-half ; but his foreign policy was unjust and imprudent. Jn order 
to forward bis ambitious purposes ho allied himself to tho atrocious 
Borgias and the uuprinciplod Ferdinand ; and the calamities which 
his troops inflicted upon Italy, the horrors of tho storming of Brescia, 
the cruel execuliun of Count Avogadro ami his two sous bojausu they 
resisted the invaders, and other atrocities committed by tho French 
cummaiiders, are great stains on tho memory of this ‘paternal’ 
monarch. Having lost his best troops, ho rciuctauj|ly gave up his 
Italian schemes, made peace with Ferdinand and the pope, and, at 
the age of fifty-three, mai'ried Mary, sister of Henry VIIL of England. 
His young wife made him forget his years and the weakness of his 
conatitubiuu : “ On her account,” says the biographer of Bayard, ho 
changed all his mode of life : instead of dining at eight o'clock in the 
morning, or before, he fixed his dinner-hour at noon ; and instead of 
going to bed at six in tlie evening, as hei*etoforo, ho often sat up till 
midnight.'* Ho did not live quite three months after his marriage, 
and died at Paris in January 1615, leaving no male issue. He was 
succeeded by Francis 1. 

LOUIS XllL, sou of llouri IV, and of Mary de* Medici, succeeded 
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\.in fatlioria bising only uiuo year.s of ago, untU'L* Iho ivgcncy of 

lii« niother. In October 101-1, he WfiB doclarccl to bo of age, and iu 
tho following year he married Anno, daughter nf Philip III. of Spain, 
i'oiicino Concini, mardchal d’Ancro, a Florentine, the favourite inluiator 
of ilie queeu-clowogor, had, by his insolence and his intriguoH, excited 
I lie jealousy of many of tho high nubility, with tho prince of Condo at 
tlirir head, who loft tho court and began a civil war, Louis XII 1., 
who was impatient of the rule of his mother, and of tho favourite, but 
liitd not spirit enough to shake it oil', consulted with a young courtier 
culled Luiiies, and by his atlvioe ordered Vitri, an otUcer of his body- 
guard, to arrest the iiiari«iiiiL Vitri stopped him on the drawbridg«! 
of the L<mvre ; the marshal attempted to defend hiiu:«elf, upon which 
Vitri killed him. ^ The people of Paris made great rejoicings at his 
death, dragged his body through the streets, out it tu pieci^s, and 
tliivw into the river. The parliament of Paris declared him to have 
Intcn guilty of treason and surccry, and on tho same gruunds sentenced 
ids wife, who was also a Floruntiiio, named ilaligiii, to be beheaded, 
and her body burned, a senteneo which was executed on tho 6th 
July 1017. Tins trial and seuteneu are amongst the most disgraceful 
of the old French judicature. The queen-dowager was sent to Llois 
under arrest. Luines now became the ruling favourite ; for Louis was 
intally incapable of goveruiug himself during the whole of liLs life. 
Sumo years after the queen-dowager escaped from Pluis, and being 
. iipported by several nobles, the civil war broke out again; but 
Arxuand du Ple8^is, bishop of Lu^rou, known afterwards as Cardinal 
de Kichelieii, acted as mediator between the king and his mother, in 
r.>iisc(]iiciice of adiich he obliiiued a cardiiial'a luit, and in 1G2-1 became 
ndiiister, and lastly prime miiiii^ter, which he coiitiuucil to be till his 
ticiith iu 1G12. Kichelicii w:is certainly one of the greatest ministers 
n:' kViincc niidor tlie old monarchy ; fertile in resources, linn, Kagacious, 
;iiid unscriipuions, he suctreech'd in humbliug and weakening thi- 
feudal iiul>ility, and thus paved the way fur tin* absidiite goveru- 
meiit of Louis XIV. lie checked the ambition of the house of 
Austria by assisting, first socrt'tly and afterwards openly, the Gmuaii 
rrotestinl states and the Swedes, by which in<‘aiis 1*’ ranee acquiivd a 
oonsiilerable iidliience in the alfairs of the Knipirc. In lG2iS iUi‘liidu:u 
took La Rochelle, the great stronghold of the Protestants of l•'ruucr, 
which had often withstood the kingly forces under the former reigns, 
'fiii* Frcjich armies took im iiiiport.iiit part in tho Thirty Years’ War; 
iiiiry acted on the Rhine iu concert with tlie Swedc.s, whilst anollKu* 
rreiii'.h army carried on the war in Italy ugainsl the Sjmniards, a 
third army was fighting in Flandciv, and a fourth on the trontiers of 
( i.Ltjdonia. Tlni I'Veiich wen? generally BUtreessful : they took Roiissilloii 
Alsae.e, the duchy of Rar, and other provinces. In Deco in her IG 1 2, 
Rli;iit'lieii died at Paris, bidiig iifty-ciglit years of ago. His grest 
object had been, during all bis njinistry, to render the g<Jverniuoiit of 
(he king absolute, uml lie i^iiocoeiled. Richelieu at the same time 
) iitroiiisuil It'arning and the line arts; ho estaVilishcd tho royal press; 
he oiiibellishod Paris; he was maguihceul and high-miudy«l : his 
auihition was not a selfish or a vulgar one. Among his agents and 
coulidiiiits there was a Caituchin, cailcil Father Joso]ih, whom ho 
i-iiiplijyed iu the most secret and important ailairs, and who sooms to 
have iHpiallcti his mitstor iu abilities. 

Louis survived his minister only a low months; lie die«l in May 
IGia, h aving his son Louis XIV. a minor, under the regency of tlie 
([ueoij-mother. 

Lt>UlS XIV. succeeded Ids father in IGlil, Iieing then hardly' five 
years old. His reign, including his minority, lasted Hi?veiity-two 
years, a long aud im]>ortant piriod, marked i»y many events an<i 
vicissitudes all over hmrope, in most of wliich Louis took an 
lu'.tive part. ’J’he liistory of sueli a reign requires volumes, and has 
been written or adverted to and commented upon by uuiucrous 
historians who have treated of the ago. iJut tho best works lor 
making us acquainted with the character of Louis and ol his govern- 
iiicut, and tho condition of France under his reign, are tlie coiitempo- 
rury uicmoirs of St. Simon, Daiigeau, Louvillo, Noailles, Carcliual do 
liutz, Miidanie de Motteville, and others, aud above all t he writings ol 
Louis XIV', hitiiHclf, especially his ‘Instructions pour lo Dauphin, 
which reveal his most secret tliuughts. Cardinal Maiearin, an Italian 
by birth and a pupil of Richelieu, but inferior to his master, w&a tho 
miiiistcr of the regency during tho minority of Louis, lie coutinued 
tlie war against Spain and the emperor of Oormauy iu conj unction 
■with the Swcdc*-s. Tureiine, thi? marshal of Grummont, and the Duke 
of Kughieu, afterwards the great Coudd, distinguished tlieinHidves iu 
tliose wars. The ti-eatics id Munster and Osiiabruck <1G48) jiutau 
end to tho Thirty Years’ War, aud Mazariii had tho .satisfaction of 
concluding this peace, called that of Westphalia, by which ranee 
acquired Alsace, the Suutgau, and the seigniory of the bishoprics of 
^Ictz, Toul, and Verdun. The same ye-ar however that tho war iu 
Germany was terminated the civil war of La Fronde broke out in 
France, The parliameut of Paris aud several of the high nobility 
revolted against the authority of the cardinal. Louis, then ten years 
of age, the queen-regent, and Mazariii, w'orc obliged to leave the capitoi 
in January IGIU, and this humiliation seems to linve made a deep 
impression on the mind of Louis, and to have contributed to render 
him mistrustful, arbitrary, and stern. After some fighting, peace 
made, and tho court re-entered l^aris iii tho month of August. 
was tho same year iu which Charles 1. was beheaded iu Ruglanu and 


the moii.udiy abuii.diod. Tho priuco of CoiidJ, w Im Im I been tho 
nnwiia of appeasing tbo civil war, having given olleuco to tho qutien 
and the cardinal, was arrested, and Turoiiiio ami other FrondftirH 
U*gan again tho civil war iu the follouing year (IGoU). iCoNni;, 
liOnis DK.J Iu lu;>l the queen onlered the i*elease of i'oiide; Tiirt*iiuo 
mndo his peace with the court, and Maxirin was exiled by a Heiiteueo 
Ol ^tho parliaiieut of Paris. however oonttnucit the war, aud 

eitig joined by the Duke of UrleaiiH, took possession of Paris, which 
the court hail lott again. In t»otober, lGo2, au arrangeiucut took 
place, the king nventered Paris, ('.mJe emigmtod lo join tbo 
Spaniards, the Gardiind do Ret/., one of the chief actors in tlie tlis. 
turbaiicoH, w.ia put in piis.ui at Viiicoimes, and Mazurni himsolt 
returnetl to I aris in February and resmu.d tho iiiiiii-tiy. In 

lGri4 Louis XiV. made liL first campaign in Flaiid.rs ujaiiist tliu 
Spaiiiiirds, In Ihc following year ho conclud-d a tivnty of allianoo 
with Cromwell against Spain. The war CMitinuod during that uinl 
the next year with various sucress ; 'I’urenue coiiiiiiaiuleil tho Fruiioh 
troojKs, and tho prince of Coude fought iiu the hide of the Nijuniardsi 
against his own Cinintry. 

^ In loGT the Kitiperur Ferdinand 111 . ditul, aud Mazariu intrigued to 
prevent tho election of his son Leopold, and to obtain the imperial 
dignity for Louis XIV. He began by sujiportiiig, through Ids agents 
at the Diet, the pretensions of the ulcetor «»r Isivuria, and representing 
and exaggerating the il.iiiger to the libeities of Germany which would 
utteiid another election of an AiiNtiiaii prince to the imperial throne. 
It was soon fuuml however that the eiuidor of Ruviiria was not likely 
to be nominated, and Maz.iiin then irilrigueil c^uparately uith thu 
electors in favour ot Louis, He bribe.!, ny aeliial dislxirsenieiits of 
iiituiey and ample ]n'ouiise.-< of terrili»ri:d aggr.uidi>.i>nieiii. the arch- 
bishops elei-tors ol' 'I’n-ves and Cologne, ;n well as the eieetor-fiabitiiie, 
and even the cleetor of Jlrandeiiburg. Had ho stteoeitiled in giimiug 
over the elector «»f Mayeiice, .lohii I'liilip ile Sclnciihorii, uhaiie-'llor of 
the uiiipiie, luMiis XIV. Would have Hiioc-ed>‘d. Louis hiuHidf rejiuired 
to Metz, hi.s army being caiitnued in tliat neigh buurhuod, iim if to 
.-.iippiirt his pretensions. Tho cardinal , sent t<i the 1 >iel at Frankfurt 
the mui'siial of Unininiont and .M. ile Lyoiiiie to furiher his object. In 
his Iiistriic) ions Im empowered llieiii to oil i to the eleetor ol' .\lay«*|ice 
oUUjhiU livjvs, bcsiilcs a revenue of P 0,000 more ior his relationH, and, 
ir iii:C(tssary, to send at once to Frankfurt tin* v.iliie of l, 2 Uii,iino livres 
ill plate luul other vabi.ible olijecU as a recuMly. hiMiriietions 
iidressces de Steiiay, le 2 i» .luillet, p.ir Ala/ trill, a Mews, di* 

Graiiiiiioiit et de Jiyoiiiie,’ quoted by Li-iiioiitey among the * PuNces 
JtiUi:ie.'iiives ’ of his * kJssai snr I'KlahlisseiinMit Aloiiarchiquu de 
Louis XIV.’) ’I'lie elector of Mayenci* however adjoiiriieil Lite eleciion 
to the following 3 ’ear, and wrote to Lcojudd of Aii^tri.i, king of Hniigary 
and Roheiiiia, son of FiTduiaiid, promising him ids vote. ‘J'he otlier 
electors kejit the money they had reetdved froiii Mazariii, and (urinsl 
alsn in favour of Leopold, who w.is uiianiunnisly elt!>‘ted in IG.'iK, 
Krotii that linn* began the bitli a* animosity of Louis against L<'opolt|, 
which lusted half a century, and w.ts tlie cause of three long iiiid 
blood}' wars. 

Mountiiiie the wiu* with Spain was brought to a elese in November 
IGnlt, by cardinal iMazarin, by tho treaty of the llidas.ia, in which the 
luarriago Ixitwoeii iJjc Infanta M.-iria 'J'Jieres.i, daughter of i'hiiip IV. 
of Spain, and Louis XI W, was ctuieluded. iSjKiiii gave up the .-Vrbois 
auil ItoiiHsIlloii, aud htipulatud for a free pardmi to tin* Prince of 
(’oiido. The new (jiiccii w.is married and niiid^hor oiitraijco into 
Paris thu following 3 'ear (IGGU). She broiigiit with her iiaif a niiJiioii 
of crowns as a dowr}^ Shu was extrumely weak in Insr intullitct anti 
chihlDh in her habits, but hariiiless and gtiod-nutured. Loiiii XlV. 
always behaved to her with coiiHlderatc regard, hut never felt any 
allectiun tow.ards her, ainl In; rest/rtoil to thu Sdciety of a suucertHioii 
of luistresscH, of whom .Madcnioihullt: tie la Vallier.!, Madame tie id on tes- 
paii, and Mailamo de Muiiittunm are the most known. 

In February IGGl .Mazarin concluded at V'^iiiceiiiius a third ami last 
tivnty with Charles, duke of Lorraine, by which Stnishurg, PhalNhiirg, 
Steiiai, ami other idaoes were given up to France. Nimt days after 
this tnaity Mazarin cxjiirod, at lilty-idm; years of age, le aving a largo 
fortune to his iiiecos Mancini, and it> his nephew, whom he made tliiko 
of N c vers. 

With the death of Cardinal Mazarin hfgan the real emancipation of 
Louis XIV., who from that moment took tho reins of ilio government 
entirely into li is liands. He di.uiiisscd and imprisoned Fompiet, the 
superintendent or minister of h nance, ami had him tried on the charges 
of pecuhitiuii and treiiHuu by an exLr.iordiiiary cumiuisHion, whicJi 
coiidemucd him to banishment; but i^ouw aggruvateii the sunteticu by 
shuttiii;' him up iu tlie castle of PigneroJ, in tiic* Aljis, where he died 
ill JG 8 (/. Ill appointing ('olberl in tho room id' Foutpiei, Louis made 
u good choice, and much of the sjilcmlour of his reign is due to that 
able minister. [Coiaikkt, Jean ISaitisi k. j 'J’he ruling principle «>f 
Louis XIV. was pure absolutism. 'J’hc king, according to him, repre- 
^euted the whole nation ; all power, all authority, were vested in him. 

l/ctat, cost liioi ! " wuH his wcli-knowii expression. This form of 
government, he haul, was the best suited to the character of the nation, 
its h diits, ita tastes, its situation, in his written iustructions to the 
dauphin he tells him that " all which is found in tho extent of our 
dominions, of whatever xiuture it be, bedong^ to us. The monies iu 
our treasury, well as those which are iu charge of the receivers aud 
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treasururH, and thone wIjjcIi \v« Jeavo in tlio hands of cur suhjecU for 
the piir|M>HCH of irado. are all alike under our care. You must be con< 
viuced that kiu^^ are ubsi»lutu lorila, and have the full and entire 
disposal of all proport}', whether in tho possession of the olt'rgy or of 
laynifii^ and may use it at all times as wise economists. Likewise the 
lives of tlif'ir subjects are their own property, and they ought to be 
oureful and spating of them. . . • He who has given kings to men 
hius oi'dered them to be res]iectcd as his lieutenants, rt serving to 
himseif alone the right of examining their uondiiut. It is his will 
that wiioevcr is bom a subject should obey without discrimiuation 

or re.-crvation Tho e>-8ential defect of the monarcliy of 

England is that the prince cannot raise men or money without 
the parliament, nor keep tho parliament assembled without losseiiiiig 
thereby his own authority.’' (‘ UOuvres de Louis XIV./ V4 j 1. ii., raris, 
ISKJ.) 

Louis XIV. completed the work hegim l»y Jlichelicii : he changed 
France from a fcMidal monarchy into an absolute one. XimeneK, 
Charles V., and Philip 11. had eliect«^d the H.imc change in Spain; but 
they liad the clergy and the Inqiiihition to siii)port and share tlnir 
power, and the ahsolutisin of iSpaiu stood longer than that of France, 
l^ouis enticed tho high nobility from tiicdr rural mansions, attracted 
them to cnnrt, em]>]oyod them about bis ptir.'on, gave them pensions 
or placed them in his regular army, and completely broke cIoau their 
former Mjurit of iudiqiundi nce. >\'ith regard to the church, ho distri- 
buted its temporalities to liis favon rites, both clerical and lay, bcstowisd 
livings and peiinious aud abbacies in commeiidiun on courtly ubles, 
and thus rendered the clergy docile and subservient to the crown, 
lie had several disputes with the eoiirt of Uume, in which ho treaL^d 
the pope with gnat asperity: twice he braved the [)oii till', thnuigh 
his aLiibassador, in the miiidle of Utuue [Ali-xandkii Vll; 1nn(» 
OKNT XL|; twice he seized upon Aviguuii, and twieci he ohligt d the 
papal court to make him hiiiiihle ap«ilogie.-<. lu hi.s obi age he bi^came 
very ilevout, iiitolcTant, and suporstitious, and yet ho mistrusted the 
)>flpal Court, and withstood its eiicroaehnients. 

After the death of Miiziiriii. Lcniis admitted no more ecclesiastics 
into his council. The sjiirit of jcsaloiisy uJ* tlie Clallican church made 
it less de[K'udeut on Home and inor«! subservient to the crown ; and 
tho hodibty of tho riuigintracy against the clergy furnUhed tho king 
with an arm always revuly to check any mutinous (lispo>iUtin iii tlic 
clerical body. 

The parliauiciits \V4'rc :d.i4> Hiibducd, like the nobility and clergy, by 
tlic absolute will of Louis. When only seventeen years of age, in 
Itiofi, tlic parlimncut of Pat is having made some remuuslrauccR 
against an edict of the king concerning the coinage, ho rode from 
VinceiiiitH to Paris, enloretl the liall of the parliament, booted as he 
was, holding his wliij) in his hand, and, adtlivsfiiiig tho lirst president, 
told him that the mcetiius of that body hud produced calamities 
enough, and that he ordered them to cease discuHslug his edicts. 
*• And yt»u, 1^1 r. Prcsi<lent,” saiil he, “ 1 f4)rbid you to allow it.” In 
16£i7 Limis i. siu'tl an edict forbidding the parliamoiit of i'arls frmu 
making any nrmonst.raiu'cH cuiiceruiiig tho royal e<liotd behire re- 
gistering ihorn, aii«l not until eight days iil'Ler it li;ul obediently 
registi rts] them, afr.er which tiio parlianuMit might address him written 
romoiistraiiees. From tlint time aiiil to the end of his n-igu the parlia- 
uieiit oll'erod little or no impediniuiit to the royal authority; it 
withdrew itself fr^i stale ailairs, and coutiued itsulf to its judicial 
fiiutnions. 

Having tlestroyod all oj^pof^ition fr«)ni the only ordem which enjoyed 
any coii^iiicratiim in the state, Louis took care to make it known to 
tlie tiers otat., or commons, that it was not for its advantage that ho 
had humbled the privileged classes, lu fact, he did nut cousliler the 
tiers otat as birmiug a class, but as an ignoble crowil of rutiiriers wliu 
wore doomed to work fin- him and to obey his luandates, and from 
amongst whom he deigneil from time to lime to select some indivi- 
duals as objects of his favour. In his celebrated edict of IGTll, «-4»n- 
cerniug duels, he speaks with tho most insulting contempt of all 
perHi)UH‘'of ignoble birth” who are “insolent emmgh” to call out 
goiitlemeu to light; and in case of death or hi ideas wounds resulting 
ihorffi'om, lie sentences tht'in to be strangled aud then* goods cou- 
fiseated, aud awards the same penalties to thoso. geutlemeii who shall 
]tre8ume to light against ** unworthy iicrsons and for abject causes.” 
Tiiis law, most oUensive to the great mass of tho French people, was 
couiirmed after Louis's di-atli by the edict of February 1723, aud 
coutinuocl iu vigour till the fall of the oM iiioii«archy. 

Louis i'stablishcil that sy>tom of centralisation iutlic administration 
which has beeu followed and rendort'tl more complete by the varicius 
govcruuieutri that have Huccecdod each other till our own days, anil 
which renders Franco the most compact power in Europe : and iu which 
tho action of the c.\ecutivo residing at Paris in felt at every step by 
every individual iu the moat romoto corners of the kingdom, lie at 
the same time began tho first labours for u regular sysiom of legisla- 
tion, by issuing separate onlouuuuces for civil aud criminal process, for 
oomuierciul matters, for the woods aud forests, and for the mariuo, aud 
which with all their imperfi ctious formed tho basis of distinct codes. 
The education of Louis had been very imperfect, aud ho was himself 
in great measure uninformed ; but he eucouioged scicuco and litera- 
ture, fur which he was rewarded by iiutneroiis flatteries, liis reign 
was a brklliuut epoch of learuiug iu France. With regard to the aitis 


he had more pomp than taste ; ho felt a pride in conquering ohstnel*:-!* 
as the inillioiLs he lavished on Versailles, iu a most unfavuuruble lucuiltv 
amply te*-tify. ‘ * 

Louis XIV. hated the Prcitestauts, not so much from religiouK bigotry 
as because ho coiiaidered them as rebellious subjects: he wanted uui- 
foriiiity in everything, in religion as well as politics. This led him tn 
that most unjust and disastrous measure, tho revocation of the edict 
of Nautes, iu iGSri, by which Protest autism was proscribed in h'rauc... 
France lust thousands of its most industrious citizens, who repaired 
to England, Swilzei laud, Holland, and Hormany, carrying with thouj 
their manufacturing skill, ami all the eflbrta of Colbert to encourage 
French industry were remlorcd abortive by that cruel and fanatical 
act, of which tlie revolt of the Cevenm-s and the war of exterruiiiiitifni 
which followed wore remote consequences. Tho pei*8ecutiou of the 
JuuHuiiists wsis another consequence of Louis's iutolcraiico. 

Tho foreign wars of Louis XIV. proceeded iu great measure froin 
the same ruling principle.s or prejudices of his mind. He dislilunl 
the Dutch, whom Jm considered a.s mereautilo plebeiaiis, hen*.tics, an 1 
republicans, “ a body funned of too many lieads, which cannot b • 
warmed by the iii'e of iiohlo passioiis ” (‘Instructions [Kuir b- 
Datiphhi,' vol. ii., p. 2Ul); and he carried his antipathy to the gr.ivc, 
without having succeeded iu subjcctiug that small iiiiliuii, wIom; 
wealth excited cnciiiios against him everywhere. It is irnpossildc no* 
to bo struck w'inh the Himilarity of pnjudices in two m«sn, liowcvi-’- 
dissimilar in some respects Napoleon 1. and Louis XL V. The hatr> d oi' 
Napoleon against England, wliich he desi;^iiated as a natb^u of sbijp 
keepers, was like that of Louis against the Dutch, and it produce] 
similar results to his empire. The same determination of estai>li^liiiig 
luiiforiiiity in everything ; the same mania for a unity aud singl-iies-, 
of power, which both mistook for stiviigtli ; the same aiubili-in of 
making France the ruling nation of l^urop»i under an absolute ruler, 
were alike tbe doiniiiaut principle.^, or ratiior passions, of the Mt-giii 
mate aud mo-t Christian king/ aud of the plebeian ‘child iiM>l 
chain pit >11 of the iht volution.' Several of the plans and Ki:hoiiU'S (»:' 
Louis XIV., relative to foreign conquests, were fiiiiiid in the arobiv.-.:, 
aiiil were revived and acted upon l»y lioiiaparte. 

The first war of Louis XIV. against the emperor Ta^opold. ll'dl.in i 
and Spain, was ended by tho treaty of Fymegeo, Jd/S. Louis 
the Fraiiche Comle and part of the S^iaiiisli Netlii’rlainL'. Tb-; w.ir 
brt>ke out again iu idSU, between Louis on one side, and the K.iipiri;, 
Holland, and England oii tlio other. Louis underttiok to supi>ort. 
James II. in Iridand, but ilio battle of the Loync and the eapiliil.L 
tioii of Limerick put an end to the liopcs of ttie Stuart:^, ami James if. 
passed the rest of his life in exil“ at St. (lerjiiaiti-eii-Liiyi!. wbei*'.: li.- 
died a pensioner of tho Froneh king. In Dermany Liuiis X IV. came I 
Olio of the most atrocious acts reeordeil iu tho history of iiioiUtm 
warfare. This was no less than the devastation of tbe Fal.ilin.Utt i>y 
his commanders. A ^.h-'-trict of more than thirty English miles in 
hmgth, with the towins of Moiil Iht rg, Maiiiiln im, S[)eyer, Oppeubeim, 
CrutZ4‘Uach, Frankeutbul, lugelhoim, rricb iiacli, Sin/.heim, and utlieiv, 
was ravaged, ]>luudered. and burnt, in cold blotid, under the pn: 
teiice of furming a harrier between the French army ami its eiieiiiie.-. 
A cry of indignation resouiiiled throughout ail bhirope at tlie disastr.):; % 
nows, it was just about tlii.s time that Jaiiit-s Stuart soliciitMl, fi'orn 
his exile at St. Certiiaiu, tho assistance of tlie e.iiqieror agaiii-^l NVilliam 
of Oraugo, in the name of legitimacy and tho ('atimlic religa-ii. 
Leopold ill hU answer observed, “that tlioro arc no people wIk- 
injure i^o much the cause of religion us the French tluunsoJvc s wii.i 
on one ^ide support tho 'I'urks, the enemies of all Cliristi'iidoiu, tu 
the ch^triiiiHiit of the empire ; and on the oth^-r, have ravaged ami 
burnt innocent towns, which had surrendered hy capitulations sigm d 
by the hand of the Duiqihiii : they have burnt th;: palaces of princes, 
pluudet'tul the churches, curried away the iiihabituiits as slaves, an I 
treated Catholics witli a cruelly of which the Turks tbemselvi s woiiM 
be ashaiucd/' (^Letter from the Emperor Leopold ti) .James 11.. litii 
of April ICiiy,’ iu the • Mihnoires de Jacques II.,' vol. iv.) Jii lOH-i 
the uiifortuuato town of Heidelberg, Avhieli had been partly restoreil 
by the inhabitants, was taken again hy tlic French marslial De. Lorgt.‘ 5 ;, 
the women were violated, the churcbos set on fire, and the iiiliabitaiiU 
in general, 15,Ul)l) in niiiuber, stripped of cv- rythiii'j and driven away 
from their homes. On these news a 'To Doum ' 'wa'A sung at ParL, 
anil a coin struck, which represented tho town in ilauiLS, with tbe 
inseriptioii, “ Uex ilixit ut factum est ! '' The treaty of Uysvvick, in 
lt}U7, terminated the war, by which Louts gained nothing, acknow- 
ledged William III. as king of Clrcat llritaiu, aud restored tho Duke 
of liorraino to his doiniiuous. 

Tlie third war of Louis was that of tho Spanish snccessiou. It 
begun iu 17Ul and lasted thirteen years, convulsed all Europe, aud 
was teriiiiiiuted at last by the peace of Utrecht in 1713. Louis suc- 
ceedeil in estahlishiug a Bourbon dynasty iu Spain, but this was the 
only luivantage he gained; his armies had been repeatedly defeated 
by Eugene and Murlborougli, his best genemls wore dead, his treasury 
was exhausted, his subjects woro tired of war and of taxes, aud he 
himself was broken down in health and spirits, a mere shadow of 
what he had beeu. Ho lingered about two years more, during which 
ho legitimated his numerous natural children ; made his will, by 
which he appointed his nephew, Philip, duke of Orleaus, regent during 
the minority of his great-grandson aud heir Louis XV.; fell ill 
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August 171«5| and died the Ist of the follovring September, seTenty- 
,^eveo years of age. 

After divesting the character of Louis XIV. of the exaggerated 
bestowed^ on him by flattery or national vanity, after imiiiiad 
verting upon bis Tiumerous faults, and even crimes, it must he fairly 
acknowledged that bo was a remarkable prince, and had many valiii- 
able qiifllincsj. He was active, iiiti llicent, and regular in bnsin ss; 
quick in diHCOveriug the abilities of others, an able administrator 
himself, endowed with a coustant equanimity in adversity well 
as prosperity, and a perfect self-comtnand ; a kind master, he w.is 
not prone to change Ida seivaiits capriciously, was not harsh in 
n hiiking them, and was ever ready to encourage inci-it, jhhI praise 
and reward zeal for his service. Hence he Inid jnany faithful and 
devoted servants. His tnanuer was noble, ami his appearance iinpo- 
.sing ; he acted the king, but he acted it ailmirably, at least to the 
then taste of the people ; ho liad a lively hjiisc of decorum and 
outward propriety, which never forsook him. What lie knew he 
learnt by himself: his natural gifts and the experience of his youth, 
])as.sed among civil wars, made up for his want of learning and of 
;-tmIy. If he carried his notions of absolutism to an extreme, ho 
was evidently persuaded of his supposed right, and acted as nnicb 
from a sense of duly as from incliiiaiiou. In Iih rei/n of scvfuty- 
two years he mired tlie fabric of the ah.-<c)hite iiionarchy in Kraiiiv, 
which continued for seventy-two years more after his ileaih; ami 
when it was shaken to pieces in the storms of tlie Jlovolution. still 
ilic ruling principles of his arl ministration, unifVirinity and Cfiitralisa- 
iion, survivt-d the wreck, and France is still governe 1 by them. 

LnfTIS XV., born in I'ebruary 1710, wa.s thi- only .surviving sou of 
i !ie I hie d i li mrjo/ne, * Jde.st son of Loiii-t the iMupliiii, sou of 
l.ruiis XIV\ The daujdiiii dii'd in JTll, and liis sou the Due de Ikiur- 
' o:MK‘ died in The yoiingeivbrorher of the Imcde llourgogiio 

was Philip, diikf of Anjou, afterwards J’hilip V. of Spain, wlio. exo- pt 
hi;^ Tu*|ihf‘w Jiuuis X \ was t!ie only legit imate dosceiubint of 
liiiiiis XI A', who survived tJiat king. The mother of Louis \ V. w;is 
Maria Afielaide of Savoy, who die I in 171-. I*hili}ipe d't »rleaMs, h-iii 
ef j'liilippe de hVaiu’e, lirother of Louis XIV., and the head of 
the acdual Orh'-aiis braneh of tin* liourhoii-i. was .'ippoiiited iit. 
i.ouis XI\'. had by Jiis will appointed :i council of regenr-y, at the 
; ead <»f which was tin* Due <rnrh'.»?m, but. the parliameiit (if P.iri- 
..'•ixiiifU ledgrd the duke as Mile regent. In gr.itit.iide the regent i^sue«l 
•II llic inih of Sept<'iiiiicr :i <ieel-iration, in the name of th * king, 
i .r.foring t.<» the pariiam«Mit tlie right, of making reiiioiHtranee.s <ni the 
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j afterivards cardinal, was substitute 1 for him. The seventoen \vars of 
j Henry’s admiiii'itnitioii. which ended with his iloith in 17 Ft, wore the 
• period of tilt* reign of Louis. |Fi.rrKV. Anpuf IlKivcri.r.s,] 

I rleury restored ordtr in the tinniic>>s, nmk credit ami Citinnierce 
revived. In 1 7^:1 the w*iir of the I'ltli-ih siieci‘’i}iiiMi broke out. by the 
death of King Aiy*?n'*t.us 11., when Louis XV. took tin* part of his 
father-inlaw Staiii'hnm, the old rival *.d' .VugU'^tiis, :ignin.st .\u'$tria anil 
Kussia. who supp:irti‘d tie- son of ;\ugiHtus. | .Art.rsir-. ] 

The war was cirried on between Fivinc*' and tsith on the 

I Khitie and iii Italy, lu the latter country the Fr«Mn*li, lioing j liucd 
. by the Spaniards and the King of Sai\liiii:i, idituitied gr^-al siiv*ce-s. 
-Don < arl >s, son of Philip V., eonijiier''d the kiugdoiu of Naples mid 
Sicily, and thus a thiril Ikturbou dyiia-^ty wji' foiitiih-il in Kurofie. 
1 eace was male in l^.hi, by wliiidi "the du*hy of L wraiiie was given 
to Stanislaus for iiU life, to be united nHei his de ith to ilu* erowii of 
FraiiCL*. Francis, duke of l-orraine, had 'Puseany in exchange. In 
1711 the W'ar of the Aiisiriaii sm-eession brok- out, in which Franco 
took part, agaiii.st the advice of Fleury. who wa> overruled by tbe king 
ami the courtiers. In 174:1 FJeiiry dic.l, and l.oiiii deel.in-d ihiii he 
would govern by liim.self, umi without any prime mininter. 'Pno war 
eoiitiniiel till 17 IS, when ii wa.s tc-rminated by the ti-e.ity of Aixda- 
Chapcdle. Fraiiee derived no ailvaiitage from this inurderouH and 
expensive war, and Maria Theresn rtunaim-il in po-i^tesMi*!! tif her 
father’s dominions. Liuiis .W. wa^ present at llie batth* of ruoto.ioi, 
in May* 174;>, between th" I'higiish, eoimiiande 1 by the Ihike nf 
Ciiiiiherlaud. an'i the Freiie'i, eonniianiled hy .M:u'.siial «le Saxe, in 
whieh both .-iViiiiiK foiiLfht. with the eivati'sl ul'^tinaev and sidP red 
most .se\ ei'ely ; the I'reiie’i howi viT elainie 1 tin* vietorv. 

Jn 1 700 liiMtilities \\i‘ie b-emi hy the I'oi 'lish a'.*ain>:t the Fn'ncli 
ill .\ Tiieriea, in (roii'^eciiimce nf <lis.itites eoneeriiiiig the houii.i.'try-liiie 
b«*t\vi‘en CatiadfL and the Kiigli-h •-et.t.Ienienf hi the foilow ing year 
w.ar was fu'inally deeJaicd between th • two ]i •wrs. 'Phis war eon- 
iieeted itself with tlie war iti I'hirtqM* calh .1 tlie Seven Veaiv’ War. 
The I'jiigliHli w« r»' the iiHifM of Kred- ri U ol I’m sia, whil-.i the Freiioli 
joined the Kniprc',-* Maria 'Plieiv-a. Tins w.ir proved most iiiil'iirlumit.e 
to I-’iMiine. d’lii* French weri- be i ten at b'osbicli by l'Ve«ieri'-k in 17n7, 
and wiuv again defiMt»d at Mimh-n by lie- I’n’ .■ Fer'iinan l of Lniii.s- 
wiek, uiih the hes of Miiiu men, eannon, nnhi.iry ea- .st. At. 

in Aimrie.'i they h*.'<t ( Vtn.ida. projeet of mvasimi of Fiirliiiid by 
iiiearia of bon i flat boMonted ho. its, by wnieli i.itnliiig.-f were to be 
ell' etinl t»ii various pruiits i*f the <*o;i-iT, w.ih r veaii'd to tlie i'iiiglisli 
miiii'.try hy an Iri.shman called .Macidli ^ter, and wa < ubiii lone.l. At 


! yal edicts, loUers pal . nl, ami declaratioiiH, b. fore it iv ;i«l.ered 
I liem. 

'J'lie 1 >iic (POrleatis bad acquired an unfavourable repulalimi as a 
■ ■lan of licentious hahitH, and a.s dentil ute of reli doim mil moral 
oi'iiii'ijdefci. Til j.s corruption u as partly ascrilie.) to the Abb*'- I >iiboL, 
a'i uiipriiici[ded man, wiio had been lii.s prec jiior, continu<*d to b'.^ his 
iavouri*-e, and was uftei wards his in inis ter. Vicious as the iliiko wa-, 
he was accused of crimes of wdiiidi ho was guilthi'S. Tin- sudden 
death of the cJiildr«-n and gram Ichil Iren of Jiouis Xl\'. at .short 
intervals from each other had given rise to honildc suspicions, whieh 
have been since gi iierally rejeclcd. 'J’hc * Meinoires de St. Simon,' 
alnady quot<^d, which iiielude the period of the regency, c-miaiii the 
iiMiH! corj-eet >-keicL of the charaeier of ih*' 1 Mie d'Urh'an.s, a character 
not riglilly imdersiuod till tho publication of that work. 

Tin* regent began wvll : lie rcforiiicil several <if the most outrageous 
abii.Hcs of the late reign ; ho liberal- d a iiutnber of individuals w*ho 
had boon for years iiaiiuired iu the Ikistillc ; lie onforci-d ccou«»tiiy, 
rcdui-rd the army, supported the general peace of Luiope, coiirt(*fl the, 
iriemlship of Lugluud, concluded tlie tri]ile alliauco of the il.igu-: iu 
1717, between France, England and Holland, and gave up altogether 
the eaiiac i>f tho l^rctomler. Ilufortiin.-itidy for him and fur I'rancc, 
the disorder in which lie found the finances, and the fearful ilidicio.ney 
in the revenue, made him listen to the wil 1 Bidieince of Law, \vhi.:h 
ended iu disappointment and the ruin of thoii.sainls of families. 
[Law, Joun.J 

Fhilip V, of Spain, or rather hia mlniatcr .Mheroni, had encour.igeil 
a cuiispiracy against the J)iii: d'Diicans, tho object of which was to 
excite a revolution against him, to deprive him of ilu? n‘geiu:y by a 
resolution of the three c.«tatcs of th-i kingdom, and to jilace IMiilip 
himself at the hoAd of the regency- 'Pho plot was discovirred, several 
of the leaders, who wore chiefly^ iu Hrittaiiy, were punished by death, 
and iu 1719 the regent declared wai* agidiist Spain. The w*ar however 
did not la.it lung ; Alheroui was dismiss-jd and banished by his sove- 
reign, and Pliilip of Spain mmle peace with France in 1720. [Ai.jik- 
honi.J In 1722 Duiiois, who inul been made a cardinal, became prime 
minister of France. 

In February 1723, Louis XV., having completed his fourteenth yiiar, 
was declared of age, and the regency of the J )uc d'th’leaus titruiinate l. 
The same year Dubois died, anil was followed to tho griivfs by the Due 
d’OiicaiiH a few moiith.s after. The Jluc de H->urboii, Cuudi?^ was 
made prime niini-stcr, and governed France until 172b. It was pro* 
]>osed to marry lioqis XV. to Mademoiselle de Sons, tho duke’s sisLer ; 
but she refused, and prefiTreil a life of ri-tirement to a throne. Louis 
niarried iu 1725 Maria Leeziuska, daughter of Stauir^laus, ex- king of 
Poland, and in tho following year the Due de Hourbon was disinisseil 
Iroui the ministry, and the Abbd do Fhjury, the king’s preceptor, and 


lust hy the peaec id I’a?!', Fel»ru;irv Fniii-e innirilly eed«'d 

Uainda. Sent i:i, and it-t other North Aim rie.iii e dojii'''-, lM*'iidi‘»' 

(iivnaihi, liominici, mi I 'Poi»:igi» in the \Vc*i Indies, il-i ii.ivy in-ver 
after recoveivil from lU lo-jsfs, its Imain’r were e\li;Mi b-d, an- 1 its 
commerce deHtroyed. Tiiii Wii» th»‘ la.st war of l.ijuiri XV., a war 
which was iinilm*l.aken i-itshly, aii'l t>‘r idiiateil in a ili -.'i.iiroii.-: :iM<.i 
hiimiliaiitjg manner. ’Pile feeling f>l‘ diMgnea' iiig from it Mink 

deeply* into the hiMi’t of a people ro Viiiii and i-eii-itivi- a*, tie* l'rt?rich, 
and it cumidcttdy did away with the former popul.irity o!* I. mis, which 
hail once obt.iiiied him th ‘ fitli? of * th -iiaiine,' or I'leluveil. Tlii- king 
hail now ab.iiidoued iiiniHelf to gro-s Jii‘entioii.aie.-..i, ainl had liertoiiie 
careleH-4 of state atPair.s. The mail attcMiipt of M.iitdcii-i tn.-ide iiirii still 
iii'»re. ali'-nated fr«»iii hi.^ j>--ojili;. [I».\unns, It. I*’ | A fiei I In- ih'iitli 
of lii-i mistreK.s tlie .M irchiori- s-i of l‘imip:idoijr, an niiihiiiou - iidrigiiiiig 
woman, but who had still some «-li*v:itioii iif miirl, he bircami- attjcticd 
to more vulgar women jlJ.xiiiiv, M.mmi-. ami at kut I'imiiim! ji 

regular li.'iivin aft-jr the l.i.-liion <if the e.istiTii Hult.au hut iiii>re o lii»us 
from its coiitr.iHt with Kuroji an iiiaiincr.H, wliich w.n f. dled tlie Parc 
aux Cerfs, and upon whieh va^t Huiu.-i were 'iju iiid'Terl. The mifn*>tf*r 
of foreign alPairs, (Jh<iiHeuJ, who h id rcuioii i'.raT.l with t-ic km,.; upon 
bis degradation, was tlismi.ssKd in I77d. He w;m the la-t man of Huiiie 
merit who served Louis X V. | Chmisi.i:!., KriiiN.Nr. Fi:,\n;oii. f »i c in:.) 
'I'ho statu of the linariccH wa.s thw iiio.st (ihviotis didlcidly ot iiiinisterrt, 
to w*ho.se roijjoiiKiraiiec-;, iirg 'd som-jlimiM in ii t-me ot :ij>;ialliiig and 
omiiiou.s Bi!riourtiie.- 5 rt, J.ioni^ ii-imJ to aii-iwer, ** i'ry t » muK*- things go 
on as Jong as I am to livt.-; af'f?r my duith it will In* ar it in ly.’ 

i.iOU.H die I at \’«rrrtaille.-». on lh«* lOiJi of .n;iy 17H, si.\ty tour years 
of age. Two .sonH wJjom In- li.id had by ins Wif- w-r.: l.otii d*-a I ; the 
eldest, th- dauphin, die 1 jn J 7';;», and left by Ids wife, a Sa.\on pr.uco.ss, 
three sons, who h.ive in hiic':«irtsi m kings o! Frauee, muiiely, 

Louis XVJ., LouU XVIIL, andfhiarleH \. L nii ; X V. had iil.vi hy hi;-; 
wife Bcverul danghtor.s, bcj-ji lcrt illegitimat e ehil-lren. 

Jt was im ler J-ouib XV. that the curnij>tioii of morals uml principlcH 
spread in France to an alariiii.ig extent amoijj, all i la.-.-s, being 
ciicouragcfi by the rnatcrialisiii and Bi-iisiial pliiiOBo/>hy wld .-h were 
taught hy .-Tveral men of 1 iters. IJoih th<Me cau'-.i, ad i-d to the 
j^ciier.d poverty , uatioual Jivmiliatioii, and mined hnan es, pn p.ir.rd 
tilts way for tne cxplo.siorj whicti took piajc iinioi* inn nutorlunato 
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(I. icretelle ; Fontin de.s Odoards ; A'oltairc, Vir Prlvf t f/r /yfodV* A' P.) 

L'd’ltS X VH , grandBoii of Jj •nis \ Huc.reede I him in 1 I. btdiig 
lieii twenty years of ai'e, Jle Ini-J married in 177*' .Marm Aiitoiu tto, 
rchdiu:hert.s of Austria, .sister ul .los-?jih I L He choH-; lor lii- iiiiairttcr 
f finance Turgot, an honest and eolightone 1 luun, who, in coucert 
■ith his colleague Male.slierhes, jnirceiving the temjiirr of the tiiiie.s, 
'ished the king to tuke the reform into hi's own hands, by Hbollihiiig 
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the corviScB and other feudal exactiouB, equalieing the direct taxes 
all over the kingdom, granting liberty of conncionce and recalling the 
rrotcstants, reforming the criminal codo^ coiupiling a uniform civil 
code, giving freedom of trade, rendering the civil power iudopendeut 
of all eccleaiaKticul jurisdiction, suppressing the greater port of the 
convents, and establishing a new systoin of public instruction. These 
were the real wants of France ; if they oould have been satisfied, the 
revolution would have become uiiuecessary. But the clergy aud the 
nubility strongly opposed these projects, the parliaments themselves 
were averse to chauges wliicL would reduce their own importance, aud 
the old Count de Maurepa^, who was also one of the cabinet, dissuaded 
the young king from them. 'J'urgot was dismissed. Ijouis however, 
followiug liis own natural disposition, efTected much partial good ; he 
abolished the otirvdes and the practice of torture, granted liberty of 
trade iii com iu the interior of the kingdom between one province and 
another, made many reforms iu the administration, established a 
system of economy and order, aud gave the first example of it himself 
in his own household, lie also granted toleratiuu to the Protestauts. 
But all these were little more than palliatives, aud did not strike at 
the root of existing evils. 

The deficiency in the treasury, aud the debt of four thousand 
millions of livres left by J^ouis XV., wore the great stumbling-block of 
Louis's admiiiistraticu. He however went on for some years, during 
which he engaged in a war against Knglaiid, whicii was very popular 
with the French, hum bled as they had been in the precodiug struggle 
with that ])ow6r. 'i'hu object of this war was a singular oue for an 
absolute monarchy to embark iu : it was iu support of the revolted 
colonies of North America, which hud declared tiicir independence of 
Great Jtrit'iin, aud it has boon siuce generally regarded as a great 
)iolitical blunder on the part of the French monarch. Ou the 6th of 
Fohriiury 1778 a treaty of commerco and alliance was signed at Paris 
between the French cabinet and Franklin and Silas Deane ou behalf 
of the United States, by which the latter were acknowledged by hVjUiCe 
as an independent community. In the following a French fleet 
under Gouiit d’E^taiug sailed for America, iu Juue thu first hostilities 
took place at sea, and on the 10th of July Franco declared war against 
England, and 40,000 men were usscmhled in Normandy for the invasion 
of England. Tliis plan however was not curried into ellect, because 
the French and Spanish fleets, which were to })rotect the lauding, were 
dispersed by contrary winds, lii America the French auxiliary t^ops, 
joined to the Americans, were successful against the English. 
[LAFAVirri'K. I At seu many eugagemeuta took ])laco between the 
French and lujglish, both in thu Atlantic and the Jntliau sens, without 
any very decisive advantage ou <Mther side ; hut on thc! 12th of April 
1782 the French Admiral De Grasse was completely defeated by 
Admiral Hoduey off the island of Jlumiuica, with the loss of five ships 
of the line, and was tukcu prisoner. Iu September of the same year 
the attiick of the French and Spaiiiui'ds upon Gibraltar failed. | AngoN ; 
Eliott, Gkouoi: Auousti;s. | In •Se}iti:mbor 17S:i peace was coucluded 
at Versailles; England acknowledged the independence of the United 
States, and gave u[) to France Tobago and the coast of SciiegaL 

Mi uulimc the iinanciul ombuiTiiMsuieut of the Fnaiclj goverumout 
went ou increasing. Neckcr, a Genevese banker [N'jucjiKuJ, wealthy 
and rctiivd from business. Laving become miuister of liuauce iu 1776, 
made many reforms, eflccU'd a new aud more equitable ossessmeut of 
the direct taxes, established provincial assemblies of notables, who 
apportioned the tuxes, and put tm cud to the cuoriuous gains of the 
t ermiers Qcuoraux. After five years of war his ‘compto rendu* 

showed a surplus of tcu millions of livres; he had horrowod 
iiiilliuiis at a less interest thiiii had ever been known in times of war; 
the discount on exchequer-bills, which had been 16 pur cent., Wius 
reduced to 8, ami all this without any addition to the burdens of tbe 
jieoplc. In November 1788, by a court cabal, Necker was disiiiissod, 
and ( 'aloiiue, a more pliant and courtly porsou, was substituted. He 
mauiiged to go ou a little longer, iu\ ulved himself in a dispute with 
the ]>arliameiit of Paris, aud at lust, being uuable to proceed any 
further, ho pri>poscd to thc king to call together an assembly of tbe 
notables selected by the king from thu various pruvincos, to consult 
upon the means of hiipplyiug the deheieucy in the revenue, which 
(.•ulouuu stated to auioiiiit to 110 millions of livres. 'J'liis assembly 
met at Vei'sailles iu Fol)ruiU'y 1787, rejected Culomic'.s proposal of 
laying lulditional taxes upon projierty (the notables themselves were 
all lauded proprietors), ami proposed iusteud several measures, among 
others a loan ou life annuities, aud thu formatiou of a council of 
finance. Tlie king udoptetl their measures, iiud then dissolved the 
assembly. A paper war now took place between Necker aud Galouno 
ou thc respective merits of their administrations, and (Jalouue, being 
detected by the king in a falsehood, was dismissed. ISevoral suci^essive 
miuist.Ts followed for short periods, but they could do uotbing to 
retrittve the ruinous state of ullairs, aud at last Neuker was recalled. 
Ho stated to the king that the only I’esiiuroe left was to call together 
the states- general of the kingdom, which had not been assembled sim^e 
1614. The king cimvokod them at Vorssiilles iu May 1789. These 
states had always consisted of the three orders -clergy, nobility, aud 
the third estate, or commons. 1C very order, foruied 4i separate house, 
iu which it discussed the measures proposed by the govoriimeut, aud 
decided by a majority of votes. By this means uuy project of law 
disple^wiiig to the two jirivileged orders was sure net to [lass those 
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two houses, aud was therefore lost. Necker, to obviate this diflicultv 
proposed to give to the third estato a double vote, so os to balance tllJ 
votes of the other two houses. The king, after some hesitation, gave 
this double vote to the third estate, and this was in fact the begiijnii,» 
of the revolution. It is remarkable that Monsieur, thc king's brother 
afterwards Louis XVI 11.. was one of those who supported thiH 
organic change. 

On the 5th of May, the three estates having assembled in the 
common-hall, the king opened the session by a tem|>erate speech 
which was much applauded, after which thc clergy and uahility 
withdrew to their sepsirate rooms to deliberate among themselvtif. 
The third estate remained in the common-hall, and iu the following 
sittings proposed that the three orders should assemble and deliberate 
together, which the other two refused. Ou the 10th the third estate 
elected Bailly for their president ; aud on the following day they' were 
joined by several deputies of the clergy. On the 17tli, ou the motion 
of the Abbci Si6yoB, the third estate, joined by many of tiio clergy, 
coustituted themselves as a natioual assembly, aud resolved that iis 
soon as that assembly should be prorogued or dissolved all taxes u(jt 
sanctioned by it should cease to be legal. Tho court was alarmed at 
these mnovations, and the king announced that lie was going to hoM 
a royal sitting. Meantime tho doors of the hall of tho assembly were 
closed, and a guard placed there to prevent the dejiuties from eiitorLtig. 
Bailly led them, ou tho 20th to the * Jeu de pauiiie,’ where they swore 
not to BOfiarate until they hod framed aud enforced a new ooustitution 
for tho kingdom, and the insdress of existing grievances. On the 28i'(] 
the king convoked the throe estates iu the common-hall, and afttT 
qualifying tho rusulutions of the 17th preceding as illegal, orilcnal ilit; 
estates to leave tho hall, aud withdraw each to their appropriate 
chamber, to deliberate there uj»on certain subjects which he laid bufon* 
them. After the king’s departure, the third estate, joined by purti of 
the clergy, refused to leave tho hall, aud when tho grand-mastur of thu 
ceremonies came to euforco tho kings order, Mirah'.'au answered him, 
that they were there to fulfil thoir duty towards their coustit.iienl. , 
and that force alone should disperse tlieni. On the 2ritli, part of tlif^ 
deputies of tho nobility joined thu third estate, aud thc uaiiic ui' 
National Assembly was publicly recognised. 

Tho events that followed rapidly are too uuiuorous and too generally 
known to be inserted in this article. The Natioual Assembly, by Ihu 
constitution it formed, changed tint old French monarchy into ii 
rcjireseutativo republic, with a single chamber aud an hereditary 
mf^istratu with the name of king, whose i>ower however WiU4 nniduriMl 
insignificant aud nugatory. They suppresHia.l not only the fuiiilal 
jurisdictions, but also thu luatiorial dues aufl fees, the titles of nohiiitv, 
the tithes, convents, and thc corporations of trades; they contiscattid 
the jiroperty of the Church ; they abullshud ilie old division of tins 
kingdom by provinces, and ordered a now one by dcpartiiit'jitis ; they 
chauged entirely tho social relations of the country, so that even 
Mirabeuu was startled at the rapidity with wdiicli they were Ivgislaiiti.-j 
aud begun to expri/ss ouiixious doubts of the. result, (Dumont, ^St)IlVt!• 
ail's de Mirabeau.*) is easy to destroy, " he said, *' but we want 

men able to recouslruct." I’aiue's pamphlet ou the siipjioHcd ‘ Jiighti 
of Muu* was gravely asHU mod by that assembly as the hrinis of thi'.ir 
political theory. J^leanliuio iuBiirreetioiis broke out iu Paris aud in 
tho provinces ; not only tho abominable Bastille was taken and 
destroyed (July 1789), but the chateaux, or manorial I'tHiduiices of 
the nobility, all about the country, were attacked and burnt, with 
many acts of atrocity. Ou the 6th of October the [lalace of \'ori«fiillc.s 
was entered by a mob from Paris, the body-guards were murderifi.!, 
tbe royal family were in great danger, and at last the king couscnto.l 
to remove to Paris, whither lie was escorted by the armed populiic *. 
Ou the same day the famous club of the Jacobins begau its uiuet iugK 
at J’uris. Tho ciiiigrutiou of the nobles had already begun; several 
members of tho royal family repaired to Germany aud Italy. The 
year 1 790 wius pusscil amidst alarms and insurrections iu the interior, 
aud rumours of foreign war, amidst which tho assembly continued its 
labours fur the new organisation of Frauco. It passed a law requiring 
of all the clcrg^' the oath of fidelity to tho now constitution : the pope 
forbadt' the oaih as schismatic, and many of the French clergy refused 
to take it^ but they were dismissed fruiii their functions and replaced 
by others mure docile, who however had uot the 'couiideiice of tho 
more religious among their flocks : thus religious schism was added to 
civil feuds. The king himself was obliged to send away his chaplains. 
He hud by this time become weary of being a mere puppet iu thc 
hands of the assumbly, which had despoiled him of almost every 
royal jirerogulive, even of the right of purdouiug ; tho * veto,’ or 
power of Buspciidiug for a time the passing of au obuoxious law, had 
also become illusory, for whenever he attoui{>tud to exercise it au 
iusurreclion broke out, which, by frightening the court, obliged the 
kiug to submit. 

Ill Juue 1791, Louis, with his consort, his sister, an-l his children, 
ondeavoured to escape from l*Vaiiee, but was stopped ut Viu'ennes, and 
bi ought back to Paris. In the following Septemhur the assembly, 
baviug completed the new constitution for France, presented it to 
Louis, who, after making somo remarks ou what lie couceived to be 
its deficieuces, swore to observe it. This act acquired him a few 
moments' popularity : and the assembly, having stated that thc 
object for which it Jiad met was completed, closed its sitliugs on the 
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;U»tb Septf»ml»c?r. If tliat naftetiibly committeil orroM. they w<to 
errora of jiKlgtiient, for the majority were certaiuly siucero iu wishin" 
to fnaiiilMD the kingly oilieo, ^liich they thought compatible witli 
democratic inatitutioDa. Throngli a uiiataken delicacy however they 
committed a very Bcrioiia blunder before they parted ; for they 
rcBolvt d that no member of that nnHembly should i>o eligible to the 
next aspembly of the repreKeiitativrn of tlie nation, which became 
known by the name c»f the legit^lative nr^sembly, and which was ctnii 
posed of tinicli worao niaieriala. The majority in tin* legialativo 
ar-Si inbly were men hostile to the inuuurchical principle altoL:etlier; 
they were divided betwet-n Oiroudius and Jacobins. 'J'hey b«-gaii by 
seuiiestnitiug the piroperty of the ciiiigrantH ; they issued intoli-rsiiit 
tiecreea against tliti pi'i<-st8 who would not swear to tin? constitution, 
jiiid by these means obliged them b* run aw.jy from Fraiii o; they j 
treated tho king with iiiark<-tl diarttsjiect, (iisijii.s.-eii his L'uarils. ]iio- j 
vfikcil the war against Austria and Prussia, « ni'iiiira:;ed r>'pu' bean 
manifeshiticns in various piaits of the eonntry, and eve:i in the ;.Miiy. 
e.'-.lablished extraordinary courts to jinlge the emigrants susd other 
1 eofih: dieaifectud to tho new order of things tthc word *• ineivisme '* 
was invented to designate this new ofleiicc), and issued an ciioriiiou.s 
(juantity of paper nione^', which quickly becoming dopreciaictl. achlcd 
to the gf?neral misery. 

The king endeavoured, by tlio use of liis “ v(»to,” to check this 
Ijciillong career. An iiihurrection, in June was the consequence ; 

tho palace of tin? 'rijileri<?s was assailed and entered by tho m<ib, 
whicli tri?ated Ihi* royal family w’itli the greatest insolence, tlireat-eiied 
tlif‘ir lives, and obliged the king to put on a red caf» and show himself 
at the window to tiio cr<»wdH below. A second iiiKurrectimi, better 
organised, with the avowed object of abolishing the kingly oilice, was 
Mij'poiteil by a |»arty in tho legislative assembly. 'J’lie mnb again 
iitTjickial the. Tuileries on the lOih of August, and after a desperate 
defenoe by tho Swiss gnarils, t-nt -red it, and massacred all the iiiiiiatcB. 
I'isc king and ro\ al family had time to escape and take lefuge in ihi* 
h.:Il of the legislative UHseiiibly. The a.^seLiiLily d«‘posc?d thi? king, sent 
idtn and his family jirisoners to the Temple, prciclaiined a republic, 
and convoked a national ronveiitioii to exercise the sovereignty in the 
lianie of the people. In Sejjteiubcr tho massacres of the political 
pi i.--(>ncrs began ; the cry of ‘‘aristocrat” becrame a sf?ijtL'iicc of death 
agaiiiri any obnoxious person. On the *-il si of fcfii>ti?inber the national 
cniivf niioii opened its sesHon, and shortly after j-rejiared l<i biiug the 
king 1o trial. Tlie principal heads (»!' accii.'-at ion were, his attempt to 
:Ii: ..olve the rtate;j-geiicval in his e.M’ape to VareninM, and other 

acts pi'cvioiM to his accepting tho constitution of 17‘Jl. Siiic<* his 
ptancrc itf it tliCTO wa.s no char^'C tiiat could be suVisttm tinted 
hit:: eNcept the exercise of tho prerogatives giv4‘u t(» him b}’ 
the (auistitutioii, hucIi as the “veto,*’ and changing his mini-lcrs. 
'I'hc rest wore mere insinualions and surmises of having bribeil 
dci.ii+ins, ci>nvspoijded with the hostile powers, Ac. The trial was 
opt iictl in l)ect>nilier. 'i'ho (broiidins niid tlu? Jacobins united against 
l.oui.'i, and he wa.s found guilty of “tre.-.soii and coTisfuring against 
tier jjaiion.” 'J’ho sciitenct? was pmuniinced on the Itith Jauiiary 
t)f 7'-2l members present who votnl in tlic c?onvent ion, Jidd 
\(itcil tor dt-ath unconditionally. votcil for iniprisoiuiiciit and 

hanishiiicnt, and the rest vot«*d for doatli, but with a rtMpitc, Imping 
then by to save, his life. The majority w'iiich sent Louis to the 
scaliiihl wu'^ only five. 

Outlie lilst of .la Hilary iTldl Tsmis XVI. was tak cm in a coach to 
lilt! IMace Louis XV. where tho guilhitinc wmis lix<?tl. Jleappoared 
.-iliiit and re.-ignod, and engrossed by nligious thonghls. Having 
ascended the scailohl, he attempted to luUlress the pcojde, but JkMTiij’er, 
the coinmamler of the national guards, ordered the drums to beat. 
b(»iiis tlicn gave up the attempt, took oil' his coat ami cravat, and laid 
his head on the block. lie w'as hehi-adt;d at ton o’clock in tho 
morning. His consort Marie AntoineLte was tricrl, ciomlcmned, and 
i>elii ailed in the following OcUiber. Tho character of that unfortunate 
]>rinccBs Inw been rescuctl from unmerited obloipiy and tho malignity 
of licr euemieH by Madame Campun in her * Ali'-iiioireH snr la Vic 
]>i*ivce de Marie Antoinette/ Loudon, Louis lett one son, st^lcil^ 

bonis XVII., and one daughter, who married h(!r coiusiii tho l>iike ol 
Al.'gnnleuie, 

LttUlS XVIT., T)iic dc 'N'ormandie, second son of Louis XVI., 
styleil iJaupliin after his elder brother’s death iu remained in 

])ri(<oii in tlio Temple after the death of his parents, anti there he died 
oi di.scase, in coiiscqueuco of ill-ti'catuieiit ami privation, on the 9tti 
of June 17^5. He w'us then ton ycjars of age. He had been styled 
Louis XVI 1. by the royalists after his father’s death. 

LOUIS XVITI. (Stanislas Xavier), Count of , Provence, bom in 
IVofi, Was also styled ‘Monsieur* during tho life of his brother 
Louis XVI., who, just before his death, wrote to him, appointing him 
r«2gi.iit of France. After tho death of his nephew Louis X\‘IL iu 
I7lh0, he assumed the title of King of Franco and ut Na\arrc, although 
ho Was then an exile, and he w^aa acknowledged as king by the n^yalist 
einigrtints, who composed a small court around liis person. He had 
shown his liberal disposition in favour of national refurins in France in 
the first period of the Jtevolutiou, but the violence of the Jacobins 
obliged him to emigrate in 1791. lie lived for some time at Verona, 
in the Venetian territories, which he was obliged to quit whe-n Ilona' 
parto invaded Italy in 1790. Ho resided successively iu various parts 
niou. DIV, VOli. Jll. 
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: of Qcnnany, ainl at last settled at Wai’saw, but in 1S0:1 reinoveil to 
' Courland, under the protection of Husaia. Hy the peace of 

j Vilsit 0?07' ho was obligf*d to leave the Continent, and he repaired to 
• where he fixed hi-i reeideiice at Hartwell in Buokinghamshii'e 

till w hen events in Kmnce opened the w'.ay for his return to 

the throne of hi^< ancestors. Ho land«*d at ('.dais in April of that 
year, and pri>cocd> d to St. Diien, fiiun whence ho issueil a proclama- 
tion aGkiinwd«*dging himself as a const itutioiial. and not. an almoluto 
1'*'***“^******^ spccily piiblicatinn of a charter, a total ohliviou 
of all the ])ast. and guaranteeing all the possessors of what was called 
initmnal proprrty. On tin- -Itli of .Iinic In- hid b»-b»re both the senate 
and lt?i:i^]:iti\ e buJy a chart e:- which he haii dr.r.Mi up with t’ne a*«siat- 
aiici* of his xniiii'ttcrs, and whu-h was nnani-.iiou.- lv accept e 1 ainl hecaiue 
tin- ftiinl.in.cutnl iaw' of iln- kiiigibim. 

Louis was hiiicero in hi-j pri>te---ioii.'*, but In* w.i' ■-urrouii leil by 
di .‘ippoiiited einii-raiitM ainl old rox.ib^ts, wh... e imi.mdiMiec injiireil 
him in the puhlic opi.iioii ; wiiiht «*ni the mli. r hkii' In- h ut aLiaitiKl 
him the rionap.irtisis, a foriuiiluble bulls , iiu-luding the i-r-Mler pari 
of the ariny. v\ conspiracy wa.s hatched against Loni*. riuimparte 
rcturiu?d from Mlba, auiL ftiivaktui by all, retired to Hbeiit 

[ lloNAi'Ali ir, Nai‘iiii'<>n L] Tho battle of Waterloo ^June 18lf») 
opciietl again to Loiiis tho way to Paiis : hut this time lie appeared hh 
an iiiHiiltcii anil betrayed iiiuiiarch. Thcwi* otl'icerH wdio, in spite of 
their oaths to luniis. li.-iil Li:ii-efacedly favoiireil Honaparte's iisiirpation, 
were tried and found giiilty- of inviNnii ; snine ivcn- Hhot. ainl others 
exiled. Tlic new Cliiitnbcr of Ih-]iiitie.-4, which \sa.<4 ehctt il imdcr tlm 
excitement of thi.s second restoration, proved ultra royalist iu priuciplti, 
and went further than the sosereign. They baiiinhed all those who 
had \ulod in the convention for tlio death of Louis X\'l., as w'ell as 
those who had ac(?epteil oflici* under Napuh-oii after his return from 
Kiba. Meantime saiigninarv reaetioiiH took place in various pai t.s of 
Francis i's]ie(*i:illy in the south, wln-re tiie old auiuiosily of the i 'allio- 
lie.s iig.-iinst tho Frote.- taut-i was n-vived by political feuds. At Jiisi 
bonis liiimelf saw tin- danger to which the violence of his pretended 
friends exposed him, and he dis.-iolved the < 'haiiiber, wliich wa:^ styb-d 
‘ bii (‘hninbre Introiivable.' In tlu- new •'li-cti-'iis the iiioduratc con- 
stitiitional party reg lined the nHccinlaiicy, and the king in bSiS 
appointed a liberal niinistry, at the h(?ad of which was (!oiint Hneaxos. 
lUit the as.-^as.-! illation id' his n'-idn-w, the Due do Kerry [Kkiiiii', tlgAN, 
DiJij in: j, by a faiiiitical rejmlilie.ii], iu February I again alarmed 
the court, and I'cstorcil the iiilliieiice of the ultra ro^absts. IWaka.-i 
wn' dismis-ied, and \ illcle was placed at the heail of the niinistry. 
The law of elei-tioxi w‘a-« altered, the iie\vHi>apers W'ero placed unilur a 
ceijHorsliip, and other tnrasures of a retrogradu iiatnro were oilopted. 
No o]>en violation of Ihu coii.-titiition liow’cver was c?iiruniitt»*il. In 
lS‘’>Msiiiis. in f-oiji-ert with the Northern jiower.s, sent an army into 
Spain iiiuler his nephew the Ihic d*A iicouIcmm-, to rt-Muie Ferdinand 
from W'bat he tcniieil hi.'i stilt-.? of ihraldotji. | l''i:ni)lXANh VI1.| The 
expedition was suecessf 111 ; it restored Fi-rdin:uid to lint pleiiitiido of 
lii.s power, but it did not sueceed in re.storiiig to Spain order and good 
govern me lit. In St?j>t.c?niber iMll, bonU XVllb died, having been a 
long time ill and unable to WMlk : he retained to tho last his meutal 
faciillios and Ids selfq»osMCSsioii. He left no i.iHiie, and was Miiceeeded 
by hi.s brother Cijarh-H X. 

Louis hail a t<ilf-nihly cultivated miiul, cousideruble abilities, and a 
plea-sing addn?.'^s : his iiieas wen-, for a Kourhon, eiilighteiiud and 
liberal, and in ordinary and settled tiiiu-.s he woiiM liiive proved a 
very respectable constitutional king ; as it was, Int niiiiiaged to sti?or 
safely between extreme ojijioHite parties, and in a most criti<!ul yieriod. 
He ]iublibhefl in the account of his einigi atioii, ‘ J delation d ull 

Voyage de Paris h Piriixt-lles el Cohlcnz/ whi<-h is curious. 

LUlJJS I*HILlPPi:, King of the French, Due d'Orli^-aim and Churtrcis, 
an«l Count de Nmilly, was the eldest son of Loiii.s IMdlippe JfMcpIi, 
lluc d*< IrleaiiH, tin: i'hilippc Kgalitd of the ('ouviMitioii j <JliLi:ANfl, 
ilouKf-: OI’!, and Louise Mario do iiourhou, daiightc.r of tho JHic do 
PeiiUiiovre. . 

Louis Philipjin liimself was born at Paris, October Otli, Jlis 

youth was marked by many acts of benevolence, ami the judicious 
i tniiidng id' MiidaiJio de Ooiilis was well e-alcuhited to draw out tho 
good qualities of thuso who were brought up under her charge. In 
his infancy bo l/ore the title of Due de V.alois and afterwards of 
Chartres. In 1791 the young line de Chart n-s, having been noriiiiiatod 
to the colonelcv of the i Ith regiment of dragooiirf, aHsumerl tho com- 
mand of that corps. It Is said that almost his lii-.st act i>f authority 
was llie rc.si-uo from the fury of the tiioh of two priests, win* hari 
refiiseil to take the oath at that time exacUd by the goviTflment from 
."ill ecclesiastic^. On this uccadoii hu showed gn'iit tact and prosenco 
i of mind, ainl he siibsoqneiitly receivtul the iionour of a civic crown 
' from the municipality of V»?iidOiiic for reseuiiig M. do Siret, an 
engineer of that place, from drowning. Ky tlics.! means he became 
popular among tho French people. In August 1791 the young duke 
quitted Vf?ndome in command of his regimvnl for \ alencicnneg. 
Whilst ho Wiiri sti'itioned there, war was proclaimed against Austria, and 
ill tlie Ai»ril following ho entered on his first canripai^jii. lie fought 
his battle at Valmy on the 20th of Septeinbcr, and on the 6th of 
' November was ac'uiu engaged imdcr Diiinourier at Jenappes. At this 
I period tho Uevolutioii was rapi-lly advancing to a crisis at Paris. 
A decree of banishment had been passed (October 1792) against 
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the Bourbon race; and though hie father, tho Due d'Orldans, had 
renounced hie titleA and liad iMcn enrolled os a citizen under the name 
of Philifi Egalitfl, hin son in vain attempte<l to diMHuade him from 
reiumiijg to Parin, 'ivlicre, having hoen inndo the dupe of tlie revolu- 
tionary party, niid having voted for the death of Louin XVI., he won 
dragged to the mKiflbld in hia turn, January 21, 1793. For aeven 
months after this date tho young duke remained at his post with the 
army ; but in tho following October tho Committee of Public Safety 
summoned before them both tho Due de Chartres, and bin faithful 
friend I>uuiourior. Aware of the sanguinary character of the tribunal 
before wbicli they would have to plead, they fled to the Belgian frou- i 
tiers, and marlo their escape into tho Netherlands, then in possession 
of Austria. 'Pho Austrian authorities gladly received the fugitives, | 
and eviu r»flbred to bestow on the duke a commission in their army; 
but lie refused to take up arms against bis country, and retired into 
private life. Jti April he set out disguised us an English traveller, on 
a tour through Geruiaiiy, and journeye<] through Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne, and (.Uiblenz, to wan is Switzerland. The resourccB ut his 
coriiiiiand were Miiall, and lie was beset by dangers wherever he went. 
His sirtcr Adelaide, known in history as Mademoiselle d'Orldans, at 
the same time fled the country together with Madame do Goiilis, ami 
met her brother at Ztiricii. 'I'lie authorities of that canton, in fear of 
the French govtiriiniciit, deolining to harbour them, tho exiles took up 
their aiiude in Zug; hut being discovered, tho duke placed his sister 
and Miiflaine do Geulis in the convent of St. Claire, near Baniugarten, 
adopted the disguise of u traveller, and started on a fresh journey of 
danger and adventure. 

His funds were nearly exiiausted, when he received from M. de 
Moutesquiou the offer of a ]iost ns professor in the college of Reicbenau, 
close by the conflux of the ll])]ier and tho l.iower Rhine. He at once 
offered himself for oxatniiiiitifin, mid was accepted, under the as'iumed 
name of M. ( ^hahaud, in ( )ct<iber 1 793. I lore he remiiined eight mouths, 
during which he was engaged in h)<'tiiring on mathematics and geo- 
gmpby. At this time he accepted the friendly offer of M. deMoiitesquinn 
of an a(«}liiizi at l*auiiignrton, where htt remaine<l in coiiCHnlment till 
the close of 1794. His rctiviit being again discovered, he next went 
to Hanihurg, in the hope of being able to procure a iiassagc to 
Aiiicricii ; but being disappointed, he crossed over via Copenhagen to 
Norway, Swedi U, and J^'inlaiid, which he traversed almost entirely on 
foot, as far as tlie North Cape. Moiintiine the course of circumstances 
at I'aris had changed, and the Directory liecamc anxious to com])romise 
uiatterH with the Orleans family, by ]irocuriug their voluntary t'cmoval 
to America. For tlio sake of his two brothers, the Due dc Montponsier 
and the Comte de Branjolais, wlio had been thrown into prison as 
dtttigerons subjects ; and at tho same time in ord* r to ]»ro(;nro the 
restoration of his mother's estates which hud been conliscaled, 
Louis Philippe (whom wc shall henceforth term tho Due d’Urldans) 
RCO<!ptod a piisNiigc to the Diiited States, and having left the Elbe in 
September 179(i, rcnelied riiiladelpliia, where lie was joined by his 
two brothers. The next year the three brothers si»ent in travelling 
thiongli the westi rii provinces of America. In tlie course; of this 
excursion, the duke gained great repute for his medical skill, by 
lancing a vein in his arm in an attack of fever. He afterwards per- 
formetJ the saiiii) opcratiiMj for an Jiidian cliicf ; in reward for which 
he was nllow'ed to pass the night upon tlie large riig at the feet of the 
wild sovereign and liis relatives. Having mailc the acquaintance of 
Washington at. Mount Vemou, they returned to Philadelphia, whence 
they proceedetl to New Orleans, and thence to Huvannah. ilero the 
Spanish iiuthoritieH declining to treat them with I’espect, or oven with 
civility, they went on to the Bahamas, where; the Duke of Kent was 
in coiiiinaiid. His Royal llighiioss entei’iaiuod them with true Briti>h 
cordiality, though he did not feel at liU;rty to grant them a passage to 
England in a iiiim-of-war. Accoroingly they took alii)* to New York, 
and croH.-iiig to England in a sailing packet, they landcid at Falmouth 
in Fehnisiry 1300. Tin? royid exiles wcto welcomed in London by the 
King, the Piiuco of Wales, Lord (Irciiville, the Marquis of Hastings, 
and the Icadera of the politics and fiLshion of the day. An Orleans 
mania firovailed through l^oudon, and an invasion of France to effect 
the restoration of the Bourbons was oven talked of. After a short 
time the brothers settled at Twickenham, in a Louse formerly occupied 
by General Pollock, and since known as Orleans Lodge. 

Thu Due do Montponsier, whose health had long been declining, 
died at Twickenham in May 1807, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Soon afterwards the health of tho Comtu de Beanjolais failed 
also, and Imving gone to a warmer climate in obedience to the order 
of his physicians, accompanied by tho duke his brother, he died at 
Malta in 1808. Being now rejoined by his sister, who for fifteen years 
hod lived in retirement in Hungary, and by his mother, whom he met 
at Minorca, tho Duo d'Orldans took up his residence at Palermo. It 
BO happened that Ferdinand, king of Naples and Sicily, was dwelling 
in that city under the protection of the British flag, while Murat 
occupied his throne in Italy. During his residence there, he gained 
the ailuctions of the Princess Arnelie, the second daughter of the 
king, to whom he W'hs married November 25, 1809. For upwa^s 
of four years tho Due d'Orldons resided at Palermo without taking 
any part in the public affairs of Europe, if we except a visit which 
he paid to Spaiu in 1810, in the illusive idea that negociations com- 
menced by the Spanish and English authorities might eventuate in 
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an offer on their part to entrust to his bauds the regency of that 
country. 

In 1814 tidings reached Palermo of the downfal of the emperor 
Napoleon 1., and of the intended restoration of tho Bourbons. The 
duke returned to Paris without delay, and was reinstated in hirt 
honours and military rank. The return of Napoleon in the early part 
of the following year again disturbed the tenor of his life ; and having 
sent away his family to England for safety, the duke took the com- 
mand of tho army in the north in obt'dience to the orders of 
Louis XVIIJ. Rather than endanger the peace of France by familv 
feuds, he resigned his command in the following March, and retired to 
Twickenham, whence he returned to Paris a^r the Hundred Dayn 
in obedience to a decree compelling the attendance of princes of the 
blood in the Chamber of Peers. He conciliated the popular esterni 
and rcisjzect by liquidating the debts of the Orh^jans estates, and by other 
politic mnasiires. Louis Philipp^;, in his place in parliament, publicly 
protested against the extreme measures proposed by the goveniment 
against those who had taken part in the revolution, and j^rocured their 
rejection. Louis XVIII., who regarded him with especial jealousy, 
in disgust and revenge, forbade princes of the; blood royal to uppe.^r 
in the Chamber of Peers. The Due d'Orldaus revenged hlmaelf iipun 
tlio court by entering his son in one of the public colleges as a simple 
citizen of Paris. Ue returned to England, and continued to live in 
privacy at Twickenham during tho remainder of that king's life and 
the first few years of the reign of Charles X. He did not return tu 
France until 1827, when Im took up bis abode at the palace of Ncuilly, 
where he continued to live in seclusion until the year 1830, wlicn 
the revolution occurred which ended in his elevation to the th^()lh^ 
as King of the French. Charles, whose weakness and duplicity 
his ruin, w'os now in eflcct discrowued ; and the cause of tht$ eld^ r 
branch of the Bonrbuns being proiKuiiiced hopeless, tho strugglo of 
the three days of July was followed by a provi^ional govornnioiit. in 
which Lafitle, Ijafayetto, Thiers, and other politicians, took the lea !, 
'riiry naturally turiieil to the Due d’Orldaiis, and in the name of 
the French pcHzple offered to him the crown. After a zlaj^'s ilelibera 
timi he acc;c;pted it.,* and came to Paris on the 31st of .Tiily ; ami, 
the preliminary forms having been passed tiiroUi.;h, on tho 9tii of 
August the crown was formally aec(q>ted by the Due d’OrlcaiiH, 
who was proclaimed as Louis Philippr. For si^vcnLeen 3 'ears lie 
sat ou bis elective ibrono, and if au increase of the wealth ami 
physical progress of a uutLon be a test, tho results of his reign may 
be ailvantageouMly compared with those of the first cinjiire. 
was pnmervod abroad, order was maintained at home, and coinimTCi' 
increased steadily. His foreign policy was in like inauuor snccessful : 
his suns, the Due do Ndnuiurs and the Prince do Joiuvillo, carried the 
French arms into Algeria; Abd cMvadcr w'as maile a prisoner, ;ui(i 
the 15ey of Constantine lureml to sue for poaez;, after a spiiiti'd 
rosisiance, and Algiers became a French military colony. Vet i la- 
king was not po])uiar at home. He was hated alike by the Lc^ili- 
uiirit jiiirty, in wJioj-i; eyes he wiis hut a usurper, and liy tho levo- 
liitionists, who sigiied for entire einaucipatioii from kingly rule. 
1k;tiidoH, there arc deep and dark Htiuii.s upon tho reign of tlit‘ 
** Napoleon of Peace,” as Louis Philijipe liked to be called. Ili>4 
reign was a period of corruption in higli jdacos, of jcajon.-y and 
illiberal restriction towards bi» own subjects, of a IraiidiileiiL and 
heaitless jiolicy towards the allies of his coiiutiy, whose goodwill he 
more especially forfeited by his ovci -reaching cionduct in regard to the 
marriage of the Due de Montpeusier to u Spanisli princess. And thus 
it came to pass that the heart of the nation became alienated from 
their king; and when a trilling disturbauce in Fuhruary 1848 was 
aggravated into a j>opular riot through the audacity of a few ultra- 
republicans, Louis Philippe felt that lie stood alone and unsupjmrteil 
as a couBtitntioual king, both at home aud abroad, aud that the 
Holdier 3 ' were his only means of defence. He shrunk irom ciiiployini; 
their bayonets against his people : he fidl iu consequence, and Ins 
house fell with liim. The king fled iu disguise from Paris to the 
coast of Normandy, and taking ship again found a saft; refuge ou the 
shores of England, to which his family had already made their csca])e. 
lie lauded at Newhaven, March 3rd 1818. The Queen of Eiiglaml — 
who, iu 1843, had enjoyed tho hospitality of Louis i’hilippe at the 
Chiltoau d’Eu, his royal residence near Dieppe, and who had enter- 
I tniued him iu tho following year at Windsor, and conferred ou him 
the order of the Garter — immediately assigned Claremont, near Esher, 
as a residence for himself and his exiled family. From the time of his 
arrival in lilugland, his health began visibly to decline, aud he diod on 
the 2Gth of August 1859, in the presence of Queen Aiuelie aud his 
family, having dictated to them tho conclusion of his tnemoirs, aud 
having received the last riles aud pacramonts of tho churoh at the 
hands of his chaplain. He was buried on the following 2nd of 
September at tho Jiouian Catholic chapel at Wey bridge, Surrey, aiiJ 
au inscription was placed upon his coflin, stating that his ushep 
remain there, Donee Deo adjuvoute in patiiaui avitos inter ciuure.s 
transferautur.*’ 

LOUTIIEKBOURG, PHILIP JAMES DE, a distinguished land* 
Bcai>e painter, born at Strasbourg on tho Blst of October 1740, was 
tho son of a miniature painter who died at Paris in 1798. He at first 
studied under Tisohbein, afterwards under Casanova, whose name as 
an historical painter was then iu great vogue. While his own peculiar 
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forte lay in landeoape, Le was enabled by hia education to give to that I 
branch of the art a greater cotopaaa and range of aiibjecta than usuhI, 
iu« in hia varioua battle rad hunting }>iecen, beaidea otbera that claim 
to be conaidered aa atrictly biatorioal in anbjt'ot; for iiiatance, hU 
‘Storming of Valenciennia/ and ‘ Lunl llowe'a Victory in .lime 1784/ 
JUb a'orka are staiiipeil by great vigour and maatery of pencil, and by 
rxcelleut management in regard to couipuaitium After having obtained 
I'ouiiiderable reputation at Paria by ttie works which he exliibited at 
the Louvro, and having been admitted a member of the Academy 
there in 1768, Loutberboiirg came over to England (where he wan 
afterwards elected a Royal Academician) in 1771, and was eiigiig«^d as 
i«ceiie-t»aintep at the Opemdfouse, a department of art for which his 
vigoroiiB stylo of execution, his poetical imsgination, jind his know- 
hidge of scenic effect well qualified him. Soon after hia settling in 
this country, Loutkerbourg got up, under the name of tlie ‘ Eidophu- 
sikun,’ a novel and very ingenious exhibition, disjdaying tho changes 
uf tlie elements and their phenomena in a chIiu, ii inoonlight, and :i 
tjunset and a storm at sea. Of this very intoreating piett trial cou* 
trivance, wliich may be said not only to have anticipated, but in sonic 
ntspects to have surpassed our present dioramas, iilthuugh upon a 
:(tuaUer scale, a tolerably full acoount is given iu Pyue*s * Wine and 
WaliiiitB.' His best landscapf s are his views of Lake and CoaHt 
t reneiy. Loutherbourg etched scvenil of Ids own cotn|K3Bitiuu8. Late 
iu life Loutherbourg hocamo a disciple of the * prophet* Brothers 
[ HituTiii:ns, ILciiaud], and even set up as a prophet and cun r of 
diM'ases on his own account ; but the mob having broken the windows 
of his liousc at Ilaiumersuiith on account of the lailuro of .^otne of his 
]troujLcH, which he had iiniioitncod by a public advcrtisenieiit, he 
thcnceft>rili abandoned tho publication of his pi'e<UctioDB. lie died 
at his residence at llammersmith-ti rraeo, on the lllh of March 1812. 

I.OUVOIS, ERANVOlS-MlUtlEL LETELLIEH. MARcjUIS DE, 
Piinic Minister to Louis XIV., during tho more brilliant part of his 
reign, was born on the liSth of .January 1 0 J 1 , at Paris. His father, 
tlie Uhaiicellor J.cttdlicr, the subject of one of BoHriU'.-t*s 'Oraisoiis 
J‘'uiicbrrs,’ served the .^aiiio monarch in high offices of trust, during a 
course of forty-one years, until his death in So ]iowerful was 

betcUicr's influence at e<iurt, that as early as Ifiril, when the youth 
Kraneois- Michel was only in his fourteenth j ear, tin? king eont-eiiteil 
that tho office of seen tary of war, then filled by the father, should in 
(iiic time be tratisferrcd to tho son, the youth being trained to its 
duties ill the interim under his father's eye. lie married in IdG’J Anne 
do Soiivrd, marquise do Courtanvaiix, who brought him an ample 
r<irtu!ic and grt‘at coniit.ctioUH. Hitherto he hud been of i lie habits, 
but lio bcucLd'orth bocaiiif reinarkubie for the dilLonoo with whieli ho 
pru.-ccuted his duties. Nothing was in fact loft niicxplurod which 
iii.dongt d to his military fuuctums, nor did any abuse escape his vigi- 
lance, while for every evil which he donoiinced he was reaily with a 
remedy. He thus gradual!}* won tho osteem of the king, who wa.s 
ill il need to belii^vc that he had in some sort formed the niinister whose 
abilities were so einineut, w'hile to tho last Louvois used tt) flatter the 
nil march by iiitiLnaliug that ail his most suecessfiil measures hud 
really oiuauutod from the suggestions of his Majefttjr. At first tho 
ollicc of war niinistfr had been held juiiitly by Louvois and his father, 
but from IdfiG until 1681, comprising all the chief campaigns of 
Tiireinn*, ami si veral of the most brilliant of those of t^>nde 
[Lons XIV.J, Louvois alone directed tin? administration of war. 
Meanwhile a greater minister, ('olbcrt, ivas expanding to the 

utinnst all tho resources of tJio kingdom. 

In IGtiT the king opened the caiiipaigii, w*ith the Vioointe de Tureiiiie 
a» second in command, and cajitured several foriiUed (daces, which 
Louvois was afterwarifs cumuiissiuned to gllrl’i^oIl with French troops. 
In 1CG8 the eon(plf^Ht of Franche Comtd increased his credit, ami he 
w'as made Surintendaiit-Ucuorai des l*oHtcs. In 1G71 ho became 
(Jhaucclier des Ordres du Roi; iu lG7d, Aduiinistratcnr-tjcncral des 
Ordres de Saint-Lazaro ot du Mont Carmel, and then Ciraiid Veueur, 
or Master of the* Hounds — honorary places .-'warded to him for his 
services, but none <)f which remained siuccuius in the hands of a man 
wliose ent i^gy BC(;med indefatigable. Whatever may ami uiiist be said 
of his ambition, bis lust of power, aud disregard of the hrench 
people, whom he oppressed with burdens, it must bo at;kuowleilgtd 
that tlio military glory of Louis XLV. was mainly due to Louvois. It 
niu.*-t also be added to his ci'cdit that ho founded somo huspitals, 
restored others, and provided asylums for hundreds of old aud dis- 
abled oflicers. It was he who conceived tho plan of the Hotel des 
Iiivalides, aud began its erection in 1G71. 

The arrogance of Louvois rendered him as unpopular with tho 
courtiers os his harsh mcaaiircs did with the people. His hairetl of 
'i'urennu is said to havu led him to thwart and impede that com- 
mundcr's great military Bucct-ases when they wereatth<iir heiglit; and 
t'> Louvois. rather than to Turenne, recent historiuiis have^ attributed 
tho atrocious devastation of the Palatinate. [Ijul’IS XIV.J But 
ijouvois shared in tho honours of tho capture of Ghent (March 4th, 
1678), his own plan having been preferred for the siege of the place. 
The peace of Nioiegiiou being concluded in 1C78, the miiilster was at 
length able to turn hiH attention to domestic unprovementa. A war of 
twelve years' duration hod not yet exhausted those i-esources and 
expedients w)*ich the sagacity of Colbert had collected; and, prompted 
by Louvois, the king commenced the foundation of those national 
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ediflccB wbioh havo ever since liiH>n ideuiiflt-d with liU iiiunp. The 
palace of \ ersailles, the two TrLuous, the maguifuiMit Plare Vendome, 
where Xtt|K>leoii’s coliituii of Aunterlit/ now stands, iiml the gn-at 
aquodiicts of Maiuteuoii, involving an outlay of many iiiillious stfrUtig, 
were all erected at the instigation of Louvois. ThiN provligal ex|K*udi- 
ture, after the gn*at chiu*gesof the war. was vainly rt-Hisied by r«dU*rt, 
wiio, having to provide the means to support it. was CiMut>elled to lay 
heavy buideus on Uio peojde. whenbv In* herame the object of 
uuiiierited aversion during the last days of hi^ life. ICVu ukut ! 

Un tluMleath of that illustrious tinunoier, Srptember Gth, IGS.*!, the 
power of Louvoi^i beeatun almost absolute. CollKut had uUvays 
fcMtcrod aud (irotHcted the I'rotestants, even :i'.;aiiist the king, who 
disliked them. Jliis was enough to prnviike Louvois to priiseeutc 
them, from a feeling of rivalry, lb*, began bv eniploving Itomaii 
Catholic iiiissiouaries to argue with the ivforined tb r* relormes) ; but 
this was too slow for hin iiii|»atience. so h.- replieed them bv ilrugooiii*. 

A ruthb SB Hystorii <»f exteriiiination was b -gnn : the nniiiippy l*m- 
testauU in vain sought ronceulincnt. in the wuoiD and mnid'it the 
rocks; men, women, .*ind eliiltlri*n wen* Killed uuiii imd, Nnmetiines 
singly, at others iu futniliuH or parties. To one g.ivmnir ot a province 
Louvois wrote — 'MiN Majesty ui'ders you to employ tin* utmorii. risfnnr 
against thoso who rufnsc to be ooiiverteil.’* In Detob r cliieily 

by means of this inflexible man. tlie Edict of XaiileN, whieb ffenri IV. 
had pfiSAod to s«'oiire the lives and estates of his FroteNtaiit siibjei^tA. 
was revoked — a measure wliurh iloalt a fatil Mow to tin* iiiteieslH of 
agricultun^ iiud commeiv-e, and was not iinfidl either in the army or 
navy. TJiis revoeiition was folKiweil hy a vast eiiiigratiou : great 
numbers of Pi'otestaiits of ever\ rank lied from Fraiice. more particu- 
larly* thiHMf who belonged tn ir.-idi* tnul eoinim-ree. 

A new league, headed by the I'riiice of Oninge, was fiiriue<) against 
Louis XI and tin* war WHS renewed. In itetoiier l(is> I'hilipsburg 
siirrendi'ivd to Lonvoia and Vanhari after a ^-iege of nineteeii ilays; 
after wliieh several otln r foi tr'-sses fell into tlieir li.mdK. In Eelirnary 
IGSb the I'alatiiiate was invaded a M>eoiid time, the fipi-ii country 
wasted, the towns and villages burned, and all ilio bceiice of war 
indulged in still nuu'e iiihnniuiily than during Tnreniics eaio)Miigti of 
1G74-7;'*. Tills war, fiinned by religions niseoid, e\tendeil so rapnlly 
ii** soon to embrace Germany, Holland, I'elgiiiin, Italy, iind a part of 
Spain; whilst the iiotivo luiiiirtler found means to raine well-a|ipoiiited 
armies for each, without regard to the (-lunionr of the siitferni;^' people. 
Stern uml cruel as lie was, his reputation for eapiit-ily inerej|'-i»il ; even 
his eneinit*s acknowleilg'-d his talents and In-i vigour. Meunwbilu 
every year Hireijglhmi«td the cotifediU'iiey against the French inonareii, 
and the Pi-iiice of Oraitgit. now heeome king of Enelund, unit d liis 
troops to the ariiiit*:! of the allies, whilst, his tleetM thre.itened the 
French coast along the whole m^ibord. Ibit the minister'H f.dl was 
approaching. After the campaign of I tip I hail been ofa'iied by 
Lsmis XIV., and diiniig ibe niege of Moiis, Louvoim, wlm. e long 
udniiiitHtruiLun had raided his (iride above, all biMiiids, veiitiiri'd to 
provoke bis iiiiisler by re{H»atiid cuntradi>'t ion.'<. After the eapt.uie of 
Moiis, Louvi>ir> followed the king to Versuillea, and resumed Ins urtiiul 
fiiiictiuus ; but the frigitJ beiiiiviour of Ltmi.s made him Hcii-'ihle rliat 
his power was driiwiiig to an end. Hiill Im persi'^titd in going li> tho 
palace; tliongh on one occasion, it. is saiil the king W'as .'O ineeused at 
ids liiToganee as to lift his hand against tie* niinist' r, hut .Ma lame tin 
Maiiitoiioii iiiterpu.sed to prevent the indignity. Eroin tm* ili.s 'iacif f>f 
dismissal he was hoW'sver save*! by his hiiddcii ileatli. hi'ulth, 

broken by prubmged labour and iinxie.ty, h.ul wiiolly given way under 
the repealeil nioriiticatioiiH he had lately b' i:ii iimile to en Inn?. 
Having fainted in tin; royal eoiincil room at. Veisaille.*, on the Md.li of 
July MJPl, he? was rumoveil to his hote.l, where, after being bled, ho 
expired ill the course of a few hours. Tin? Marquis de l.ouvoi.*, was 
then ill his tifty-lirst year, aud had beexi tliirty-six year.*? in the service 
of tlie ‘ grand mouarque.’ 

JjDVAT, LGKD. Simon F rams it, afterwards Lord Lov.it, was horn 
in at licaufort, near inveriie.'S, in S«5otlaiid. lb- belonged to the 

family of the FraHcrs, who wen? powerful as early as the reign of 
Malcolm JV. about lliio, and who ha<l largo pos-e.i.- ions in 'I’AC'daln 
ami elsewhere in the south of Sc<if.laii.l. Simoii Er.irter’s l.itln-r died 
when his son was very young. After receiving the iisuai iii.-.truetioii 
at a grammar-school, he was suit to tho University of .'Mi.-iihi«in, where 
he distiiigiiisliotl hiuisolf hy his acpiircineiitM in cluasical htarning. 

la Frar-er, through tho Jiitcrcst of the Marquis of Athol, 

received a couimissiou us captain of a company in Lonl 'I’nllibardiiKs’s 
regiment, but soon afterwards n-sigued in coiir'cqiieiico of a dispute 
with the marquis, who was grandhitlier to the chlc.’it daughter of tho 
lust L*»rJ Lovat, uii>l claimesd tho eslate.s for lo-r. .Simon Krascr, on 
the contrary, assei-ted his <iwn right, as nearest male heir, not only to 
tlie I slates, but to bu chief of the FrahciH. In IGPl he sucreedud in 
wimiiiig claiidcsiin*. ly the uGcctions of the hein ss tin n hfteeii years 
of a*'**, and living with her mother, the dowager Lady l-ovat, near 
Inverness, and she consented to eloia; with iiim. .She did eloiie, but 
the man whom Fraser had engaged to comluct her changed lii-i mind, 
took her bock, and disclosed the plot to Lady Lovat. The heiress was 
iiumeiliatcly sent under an escort to Duukeld, the seat of the Marquis 
of Athol. Fraser made some daring efforts to obtain posseiuiiou of 
her, but without success. , . . . . 

About 1700 Fraser went to France, and to ingratiate himself witu 
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JnmoB IT., than living: at the court of St. OermiuD, formally renounced 
t)ie Protectant faith, ond ombruced that of the lioman Catholice. 
James 11. having died in 1701, his son, James Fmneis Edward, resolTcd 
to make an attempt to regain bin father's kingdom, and Fraser was 
appointed by the courts of VerBailles and St. Germain to stir up an 
insurretetinn in the J-Jighlauds of Scotland. He was made a colonel 
(some say a major geuend), was furnished with credentials to treat 
with iiobloiiien, gentlemen, and chiefs of clans, and was supplied wdth 
arms, ammunition, and money. He embarked at Dunkirk, and lauded 
in Scotland about the end of 1702. He pretended to perform his 
ongageiiieut, bnt after bis return to France in 1708 it was discovered 
that he had abused his trust, and had disclosed the plot to the Duke 
of Queeiisbury. He was confined in the Baatilo, where ho n*maincd 
till 1708, when, in order to obtain hia release, bo oifered to enter into 
holy ordera. By the iiiilueuce of the pope's nuncio and other lioman 
Catholic cloi'jk'ymuu lin was set at liberty, took orders, retired to St. 
Omer, outerod the (\>llrge of Jesuits, and discliarged for some years 
tlio duties of a priest with apparent sincerity and much diligence. 

When the liebollion broke out in 1715 Fraser rcqisiircd to •London, 
and with some diiliculty ajirl risk got to the Highlands of Scotland 
under the assumed iiunie of Cajitaiii Jirowii. Ilia groat object was to 
obtain bis hereditary estntos. A Jiuge piurt of the clan of the Frasers 
received him as their cliief, and were willing to act according to his.; 
decisiem ; and as Fniscrilule, who had miuTiecLthe heiress and hold the 
estates, had joined the J 'rcteiidcr, Fraser adhered to the king, lie 
took JiivomcKH from the rebels, and after the rebt^llion was suppressed 
his services wert? rewarded with the title of Lord Jjovat and the grant 
of the forfeited estates. 

Jii 1717 Lord Lovat married a daughter of the Tjiiird of Grant, and 
by her Lad two sous and two daughters, who survived him. His wife 
having died, he married a young lady nearly rolaterl to the Argyll 
family, and hod a sou by htn*, but treated her with so much cruelty 
that n separation w’us the ooiiHeqiience. He was appointed governor 
of luvenii'SH and lord-lieutenant of Juveruess-Hhiro, and lived in tolembie 
quietness till the soennd rebellion broke out in 17*15, when he joined 
the side <}f Charles Kdwoixl, the young Pretender, but kept himself 
lit home, and sent his sou with the Fra^cra, ]iretendiiig, in his reply to 
the Lord J 'resident, who, on the 28th of October 17L5, wrote to 
I'oproach him, tlnit his son hiid acted without his authority. There 
was however abundant ovideiico of liis participation, and lie ilod and 
concealed biinsclt' in the wildest parts of the Highlands ; hut after 
many escapes he was caught and conveyed to Loudon. He was con- 
iiued in the I'ower, and was not brought to trial till the Utli of March 
17^1 7. The trial lasted seveii days, and In? was then found guilty and 
Heiitcitced to be beheaded. Botli bei'oro and after his trial be antuseii 
every one near him with his jests. When he had received sentence he 
exclaimed on quitting the bur, “ Farewell, my Lords, wc shall never 
all again meet in tlie same place ; " a retort which, as Lortl Mahon 
notices, is ii'ausferrcd by Byron, without Hcknowledgnieiit, to his Israel 
Bertuccio. ('Doge of Venice,* act 5, scene 1.) On the Siili of April 
1747 Lord lioviii was led to the scallold on Tower-hill. He was then 
eighty years of age, and after sitting awhile in a chair, and talking 
deliVieratrly to those about iiitii, lie laid his head quietly down on the 
block, and gave the sign quickly; and though he was very fat and his 
uecli unusually short, liis head was cut off at a single blow. 

LOVELAl^E, BlCHAKl), born in 1G1 8, was the son of a Kentish 
knight. Educated at the CharierlioiiKc and at Oxford, he was placed 
at court, and entered the army under the patronage of Goring. i.>u 
the close of the civil war, he retired to his ])att*rnal seat, Lovelace 
Place, near Ciinterbmy. Tbo county deputed him to lu'escnt their 
petition in favour of the king to the Long I'urliamcut; and for doing 
this be was iiiiprisoued in the GaicLoiisc, au^l released only on giving 
bail in forty thousand pounds. In 1G4G he raised a regiment in the 
French service, commaiuled it, aud was wounded at Dunkirk : and it 
is said that the lady he celebrattd in his poems married an other person, 
on a false re|)ort. that Lovelace had died of his wound. Be turning to 
England in 1G48, he was again impri^ioned, and remained in contiue- 
uieut till after the king's death. In 1G41>he published a volume of 
poems, entitled * Lucasta’s Odes, iSoiinetR, Sungs,’ Ac. lie had sjnmt his 
fortune freely in serving the Royal cause. He now fell into embarrass 
ment and sickucss, aud lived fur some years wretchedly. He died of 
consumptimi, in a mean lodging in Gun powder-alley, Shoe-lnuc, Fleet 
street, London, in 1G58, and was buried at the west end of 2St. Briiie's 
church. Ijovelace was the author of two j’lays, which have never 
been printed. His lyrical pooms, with much inequality and many 
other faults, arc full of spirit and vigour. Specimens of them are in 
all the common collections ; aud one or two of them, such as the fine 
verses ‘ To Althea from Prison,* furnish somo of the most hackneyed 
of quotations. 

* LOVEK, SAMUEL, painter, novelist, poet, and musician, was born 
at Dublin in 171*7. His earliest successcB were in painting, and were 
Bufficieutly marked to sneun? bis olection as academidaii oT the Royal 
Hibcriiiau Academy of Arts in ISilS. A portrait of J'aganini, exhibitotl 
in the Royal Academy, J^ioiiflou, in 1888, procured Mr. Jiover various 
commissions; but a roving taste seconding varied accomplishments, 
induced him to almost abandon arL Literature succeedeil, and the 

* Logouds and Stories of Ireland,' and the novels * Rory O'Moore ' and 

* Handy Andy/ obtained equal success in their way. During those 


years Mr. Lover bad wTittcu aud composed very many ballads, sirici? 
published in a volume. He was also tho author of several 
dramas and operettas. In 1344, in an entertainment called ‘Irisli 
Evenings,’ Mr. Lover illustrated Irish life with his own songs and 
music; and the great success which he obtained led to his making 
a visit to the United States. Mr. LovoFs literary servictfs have beuii 
recognised by a pension from government^ which ho now enjoys in 
rural retirement. 

LOWTH, WILLIAM, born IGGl, is the elder of two divines of the 
CJiuriih of England, father and son, both distinguished by emiuent 
attaiiimonts in biblical literature aud by their UHefiil publications. 
The elder is tho less eminent, though he is BU|>)JOBod to have been the 
profoundcr scholar; but be lived less in tho public oyo, aud aitaiuoil 
to nouo of the dignities which were bestowed on the sou. Early in 
life he became chaplain to Mew, bii^hop of Winchester, who gave iiim 
a ]irebeud in the cathedral of Winchester, and tho rectory of Buritun 
in that diocese?, whore he lived, died, aud was buried. Ho had been a 
}>upil of Mei'cliaiit Taylora* Bcliool, whence he had passed to BL JuhjiV 
College, Oxford. He died in 1782. 

If wo would form an idea of the cxteiii of his laborious reading, wo 
must look rather to the works of other persons than his own, and 
pai’ticuhirly to I'uttors edition of the works of Cloiiieus Alexaudrinu.- . 
luid Hudson's edition of the works of Josefdius. To both these e^litur-. 
he communicated valuable u(»fceH. Of his own writings, those whicl> 
are now most read are his ' Directions for the Profitable Beading l ii*> 
Holy Serif till res,' wliiuh was first published in 1708, and has b^en 
often reprintial, aud his ' Commentary on the four greatt^r ProplictH.’ 
This last named work usually accompanies Bishop Liitrick's ('oiiiujen 
tary on the other books of Serif )turc, to whieb it was prefKU'ed ns n 
sufiplKmoriU 

LOWTH, ROBERT, a prelate of tho English (.'hureh, son of fhv 
Lowth last named, and. like Ids father, distinguished by lii^ knowlc. Ige 
of the books of Serif iture and his valuable writings in illusti'atioii cl 
them, was born in 1710. Tie was educated in the school of WmehusiLr 
Jlbudcd by William of Wyckhaiii, whence he f)aHsed to New Colli-g**, 
Oxford, which was also founded by the same nuitiiticoiit prelate. Jif 
went abroad with inembors of the Dartmouth aud the Devuiishin; 
familios, who, espocially tho hitter, favoured his advancement m iliv. 
Church; and having the good fortune, to seeiiru also ihi' patromige n!' 
lloadley, bishop of Winchester, he rose by ragiilar gradations till la: 
became Bishop of Loudon, ami in a situation to decline the ofler vvhii;ii 
was made to him by King George 111. of tho archbishopric of Gaiiter- 
bury. A few dates of hi.s f)refcrini'iits may suilice. hiarly in life hti 
had tho rc?ctory of Gviugt.on ; in 1750 he was made Archdeacon oi' 
Winchester; in 1758 rector of li^ust Woodhay in that dioeen;; in IT!)** 
he became Bishop of St. i>avid’s; in the same year he wa^k translate I 
t« I Oxford ; and in 1777 ho was made Bishop of London. He died 
in 1787. 

In sf>rakhig of the writings with which Bislioji Ltiwlh Las enriched 
the literature of his country, we shall f>ass over his minor tracis, even 
those which belong to his controversy with Bishop W.irburton, ari.diig 
out of a trifling dilferciice of of)iuiou respecting the Book of 
The controversy was conducted on both shies with a virulence rarely 
witnessed in these days in the disputes of literary men. and lin? 
2 »amf>hlet 8 may bo racommeuded to any one who can relish angry 
disputations seasoned by learning and wit. Writings on which we can 
dwell with greater satisfaction are his * Jjife of Williani of Wyckhauj,' 
first published in 1758, a good speuimeu of tho ivsuIls to l>e attained 
by curious and recondite biographical research ; and his ‘ LecLun-s on 
the Poetry of the Hebrews,' which were delivered by him in the 
university when lie was professor of poetry. These lectures may lie 
said to have opened uu almost new subject, little aMenlion having l;i! n 
previously paid to the laws of Hebrew poetry, or even to the fact ttial 
large portions of the books of the Old Testament are poems, in the 
strict aud proper sense of tho word, though x^rejeiiteil to the hhigli^h 
reader in a mere prose version, aud as if thei*c was no dilfereuce iiciwctni 
them and the parts of those Bcripturcs whicli are really prose. They 
were received wh(‘U published with great respect by the learned, nut t>i' 
England only, but of the Continent, where they were reprinted, with 
a large body of valuable notes, by the learned biblical scholar, •!. J*. 
Michaielis. 'J'hese lectures were jiublished by Lowth in Latin, the 
language in which they were delivered, but there is an English traii.s- 
latioD of them by ]>r. Gregory, iiublished in l7o7. In 1778, the year 
after he was promoted to the bisliopric of Ltjiulou, ho publishi^d a 
' Translation of the Prophet Isaiah,' distinguishing the xioidical from 
the parts written in prose, and exhibiting the various forms of Hebrew 
parallelisniB which occur in that projihet^ aud which he had explaiiu d 
and illustrated in his lectures. He gave a large body of valuable note:;. 
These were Jiis greater works ; but he published also uii ' Introduction 
to English Grammar,' which was thought valuable at the time, and 
was often rejiriiitcd, but is now nearly BU2>erscdod aud forgotten. 
There are also a few ]»uein8 of his, chiefly in the nature of academical 
rxercisos, which in their day wera greatly admired. A volume (.'outaiii- 
iug memoirs of his life and writings wtis jiublished soon after his decease. 

LOYOLA, IGNA'i'llJB, Don Iniuo LorEZ z>i; Recau^e, more gene- 
rally known under the name of Loyola, was thu youngest child of Don 
Bei-tram, lord of Oguez and Loyola, a nobleman of high birth aud 
distinction iu his province, aud of Marina Saez de Baldi. He was born 
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i/1 tUn year ut the castle of Loyola, in that pan of SpauUh iSUcay 
afttjrw'ards called the province of Guipiixcoa. In early youth lie was 
iittachoil to the court of I'erdLuauil uud Isabella, in the quality of a 
page ; but the vivacity of his dispOHitiou little suited him for a situation 
»5o devoid of cxcitoiueiit, while the recital of the m>ble deeds of the 
Spanish knights, who bad lately freed their country from the yoke of 
the inlidel, reudernd him desirous of emulating their fame. His father, 
when ho sent him to the court of Spain, had placed him under the 
it.trc of his relation, Don Antonio Mauriquez, duke of Najara. This 
nobleman, perceiving the military liias of his young ward, gob him 
iin*iructed in the art of war, and afterwards received liira in his suite. 
The ardent imagination of Ignatius was in tlie meanwhile kept in 
constant oxcitoineiit by the eager perusal of the various roiuauces in 
which were idealised the religious spirit of Spanish chivalry ; to this 
was addeil the csaiiiplo of his brothers, who wore following with dis- 
tinction the profession of arms. After joining the army bo siioii 
ri’iidered hiniselt conspicuous by his gallant bravery on every uce/miou; 
Ills conduct, ill other respects, is ilcscribed as having partaken in ail 
Hie dissipatitius goner illy incident to a military life; one vice however, 
that of gaiiibliug, he appears constantly to have avoided. 

i!e Avas in his thirtieth year when he assisted in the defence of 
J'auipeluiia, against the French; in the as'«ault he was severely 
wounded, his riglit ieg haviug been fruetured by a canuon-ball, and lii.s 
left, at the same tiuK*, injured by a siiliiiter. The Fnuich, into whoso 
hands he hail fallen prisoner, respecting his misfortune and ailiniring 
iiis bravery, had him conveyed to the castle of Jioyola, which was 
siLiiated at a small distance from I'ampeliiiia. A long and painful 
couLinemeiit was the result of hi^ wounds, and a cruel operation w.is 
resurU'd to, wnicli, tlioiigh endured with characteristic courage, 
iv.ducfd him to the last extremity. His rccovt?ry from the ellccts of 
the opi'ratioii, though he aaw in it a miracle, appears to have produced 
TU) chiiiigo of conduct. A second ojieralion hi>wevcr became nece^' 
sary, owing to a ileforuiity which had resultcil from the lir.nt, and its 
ciiiisei]U(mces entailed a longtu* and nmre tedious conlinenieut. 'J’o 
I'ulievcits wearine-^S he reqiie.sled to bo ]frovided with tho.M) recoril.s of 
anci.'nl chivalry which ha<l hcoii ihe-dtdight of his former 3'earB, but 
instead of them he was furnislu: I with woi'ks of mystical devotion luul 
tlie livir.s vif saint.'*. Uf a <lis])'.).sitiou naturally viaiuuary and rumantii:. 
ilei>rived of the moaiiH of }uir.'»uiug a career in which be hoped to 
aitain the higli.j.st honours, tlie nttcutive perusal of thoao recorils of 
the /.cal aij(i suil'eriug of holy men infused in his mind iiu artlciit 
ilc. ire to imitate them. As he eagerly pondered over the recital of 
l!ie iict iiin.s of a Si. huiiiinick, or u St. Francis, he was wont to ask 
him.'icif what prevented him from imitating their deeds Hut oft< ii 
uei'f heavenly aspii-ations cloudc<l by the intervention of worhily 

though In aiiii of temporal alfairs. At other times, wdien in tins 
spiritual combat the i-pirit was obtaining a iiiaatory over the IL'sli, hi-t 
\ i \ id imagination would portray to him visiuus of eeluatial glory whiulL. 
iu tiiat hour of siruggii*, eiicoiir.iged and inspired him. lie hai 
graphically deNci'ibed liie various scenes through which ho jias.'^ed in 
his introduetion to a j-eligious life, in his ‘Spiritual ICxercise-t,' the 
origin of \Nhieii may be referred to the .sumo time as hiB ixrst awakening 
frmi) worldly h 1 umber. TJn.s remarkable work is not a book of 
doctrine, it is the description, to use his own words, of “the longings 
of a soul seeking to be uppoit-iod, not b^' much knowledge, but by i.ho 
.sense and i clish of inward tilings/’ lie lir-st minutely details a variety' 
of rules for the guidance of spiritual life ; he then exhorts to the 
study of sacred history, to wliose evont.s ho loo freqmmtly gives a 
faiieifu) inter])relation; lie afterwards give.-! an allegorical represeutii- 
tion the coiivert'.s progre-ts from the prison of this world to the 
realms of ctdestial bliss. Loyola but detailed his own foelmgs in this 
(extraordinary production. 

From this time all Ids desires were directed to one great ubjut.*!, an 
entire devotion to the service of God. For this purpose, rcnouiiciug 
all worldly pursuits, he tore himself from the paternal home, from his 
kindred, and from liis friends, iieg irdless of the kindly opposition 
of his eldest brotlier, become by the death -jf his father the head of 
the house of Loyola, he r'‘Bolvod ujiou retiring to a Benedictine 
monastery at Mount Serrut, iu order to prepare hiiuBolf fora pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, He became acquainted in that monastery with 
one of the brothers named John Uhuuones, of high reputation for 
austere and self-denying piety, and he was anxious to unfold to him , 
the confession of Jjis former sins and the coniideucc of his religious i 
aspirations. While journeying towards Mount Serrat, he arrived at a ; 
village at the base of tiie hill on which it i.s sitiiuleil, and he was then 
struck with the reflection that, though a de.'^tincd pilgrim for Jorusaiem, 
h(^ was still clad in the garments of ikibylou, and ho exchanged his 
usual dress for the coarse raiment of a beggar. 

The night of the 21th of March 1522, the vigil of the Annunciation, 
wiiB a inemorabli* period iu the lifi* of ljuyol.'i; lie paS'^cd it iu the 
exorcise of the iiioct austere devotions in the church of the Holy 
^ irgiu at Mount Herrat ; on its altar lie hung up his uiuih, the trophies 
oi i/ib Worldly triumphs, and, iu the spirit ol chivalry, ^ owed coiistint 
ooedienue to the demands of God and of Ids chui*ch. ^ihe better 
to pul into execution bis holy resolutions he determined to perform 
biu'efuot his intended pilgrimage, in order that this severe penance 
inight excite in ids mind a dcojier remorse for sin. On leaving Mount 
iSerrat, he directed his btops towards Maurosa, a small town within 


( thivo lottgue. of tUi« uiouosLery. TUoro lio r.*p:iiiv.l t-.> tli .> Uo»i.it.il 
! of the ].)jmiuicau oouveut, and, whihi atumding upon the p ior a:i I 
j imposed upon himself a series of iitnv and severe pananceH. 1 1 is 
I deeds of charity soon aotpiired for him cele'ority iu that town, and, 
though clad in th« rags of destitutitui, he wha iiuablu to walk tin; 
streets without attracting the iuiportuiiate atlmiraTioix of the multi 
ude. To avoid the temptation of vain glory, he retired to a oivern 
lioilovved in a rock at a short distance from Manres.i, where he 
ivdoiibied the severity of his penanees, ami wa^ one iliiy found iu a 
atato of inamiuate exhaustion at the iloor of his coll, uml was borne 
, back to the Douuuican hospital. On his recovery, his mind, wi'iikenud 
b\ iiiortitications and tastings, foil into a Nlateof N]iiritnal desptinduney. 
His doubts and di‘sj»air. his fears and tomid..itioiis, are ilosc.-ili.-d with 
edityiug miniitcuoss in his (»wn writings und h3- his earU* historians. 
It does not appear that any particular doctrine had made an impitMuoii 
on the mind of Loyola. He lived, a. it were, wiiliin hini.soif. and Iiin 
eiiioUons were actuated hy the altcrnatsv inspirations i*f gotul and 
evil ; ho has taught us in his *S:»iritn.il Kxeivises * the matiiier in 
whicli he distiiiguislual their iiiflueiiees ; tlio soul being gladiiened bv 
the oue and depre.ssed by the othei*. One day, at hm 4th. be awakened 
OB from a dre.im. Ills iiiiagiiiutiuu bad juirlrayi d to bis luiud Ibe 
visible roprescntatioii of heavenly mysteries. With tears of joy. In* 
gratefully aokuowlodged the blessings vouchsafe! I to him, 'au>l, 
refre.shed in .spirit, he arose a new iiiid a niiglitior man. 

After riMiding t. n laonths iit Manresa, he left that toam fur T. uve- 
loiia, from wheiiet? emharked fur Ilome, In that city ho remained 
a few day-*, in onler to ohtiiii the blnsHing cd' the Fopt^ Adrian VI. 
iipmi lii.s enterpri.s(-, : lie tiieii re.-oinied his jourmw, pa«>iiig through 
I'udna and Veuioe, travelling aloin' iiud on foot.' f.i.siing liaily, and 
begi^ing alms ns he went, llis voyu:;** from Venice tu t'yprus pm- 
seiitial a fre.sh trial fur his ]iatieiicc aiul constancy, li is pirn ih etfurtK 
for the conver'.i >11 of tliif crew of the vessel m wiiicli he H ided being 
met by coai*.se insults an>i Ct>ntnineli(*s. Fimiii Gypriis he eiiibarkoil 
witli some pilgriiiiM fur thi; Holy Land, ami riKiche i Jerii-alcnn uii the 
-ith of S'ptitnib'n* IJ'JS. He tlii're vi.sjt.(!>l with holy veneration the 
hallowed spots whicli r>di;:iuus tradiiiori has conseerated. To accuiu- 
pli.'ili th»i i»hji-cts of Ills jourin*y. hf wai ili!-i:ou iiotoiil\ of eoiitrihiitiiig 
to thu edification of (he believer-;, but aLo to the conversion of tin* 
iiliMcls. llis project'* Imwever w« re defi'aled hy the refu.sil of a pf-r- 
nii.ssiou of residence from the )iriniuto of the Ghiiivii of U'liiii' at 
fJeriimiltMu. lie then rc'embai keil for Hurope, and arrived at Vfiiiee 
in •lauuiiry lo2l, and from iheiie * he returned to Ltircel'Uia. In this 
town he delcrmine<i u}i>>n iii.iking Koine stay, in order to aequire by 
study U greitin* intbieue.e in the conversion of sout'i. He a>Mres.sed 
himself for that purpose to *leromu ArdidMhi, wJiile a pioiis lady, 
l.sabclla Uosel, undertook to provide him with the ncces.H.u'y meaie^ 
lliH early education had been greatly ne.;ieet(;d, and the dissip.atiuiis 
of a camp had obliterated from his mind the little he. had le.aiiil. At 
the age of thirty-t.lirec li t beean witii /.ealoiiH indii.strc to apply him- 
Hclfto the rudirieuit.s of graiiiuiar. Hut hm active iiiiiid fiuiiil exlre.iiie 
diHiculty in ajiplyiiig itaclf to its tiMlious minntia! ; ami, absorlied in 
religious cuiiteiuplatiuii, each word he met with excited a train >»f 
pious thoughts. Still by coii.Htant ajiplic itioii he appi;ai'b to have made 
Home [U'ogrcss in liMriiimr. .He coiiliiiued at liareelmia till the zealous 
attempts on his part tf» reform m une irre.'oilarities whielj exi.sted in a 
Convent of nuns exposed him to the vcnge.iiice of tlioHc who liad 
parhikiui in their disordesrs. He then retired to the Uuiver.sity of 
Alcala, whicli had lately heeii foiitidud l»y (Cardinal X.iIllef|l^t. in order 
to prosecute llis stU'li'ts. A religious ad Iress which he delivered to the 
students was th ; occasion of his dismissal from that uiiivui-sity, and 
the ohligiition to *d.iidy theology during four years, bolbre. he could 
again be permitted t.» teach in public, was iiiiposeil upon him. in 
J;'527 he retired to Salamanca, wlnu-e, having imprudently resuiinid his 
public teaching, he fell under the disj»li?a-*ure of tlie lijijui.sjtion, who 
punished him by a Hevero coidinement, aii'i diHUjI.ssctJ liim Iroiii their 
city with a sirnil.'ir induction. 

JJiscoiir.iged by the ruilo re.ception whicli his jiious lahoiirs luul mot 
with in hi:-, native country, be n paii e«l to Faris, at that tiino the iiio.t 
I renowned Heat of learning in Liirojie. He arrived in l'clii*u;irv 1;>2S. 

ThoHleinlcr incaiis whn.li h.el been provitlcl b^r liini hy tlie eliarit.aljJo 
I gcuero.sily of his fiieiid-s were juirloined by the dishoiicstv of a feiiow- 
Htudonl, and he was again comp-He I to have reemrse to begging for 
his riiibslstcijce. H*.- however z<:^llom^ly apjdied hiniHulf to tlio *-.tu<Iie.s 
of tlic university ; 'ddig'i l to reconimcuee his rules of graiiiniar aii*l 
the priucijdiJfl ut' philo.ifqdjy befor*. h's could be a>lmitted uh a theological 
student, ho Immbly placed hin.Hi.lf in the cluas of the youijgeHt and 
least a iVaiiced Hoholars, atjcl Ijc eiught their teacher tu treat him iih ouo 
of them. His time in Faria appears to have been Hiiirnt partly in the 
Jaboriouri ac'iuisition of kiiowle<lp, and partly iu the cudeavour to 
ubtaiu a salulary iiifliicsnce over bis comjiaiiion.s. In the latter pursuit 
lie wai emiiivntly Hucces.-,! ul. I’wo stu deut* Hlnro 1 bis rooniB, Fott:r 
Faber, or Lc Fevre, a native of S:ivoy, of biiiiible origin and Himplc 
nl;lune^.^, and Francis X avier of Navarnr, of noble atieestry and aristo- 
cratic deijicituour. J'lic‘*o youug men, of >-ucii dillereiit (li.sj>f>sitiouH 
and habitfl, were the lirst-fruit* of Lo^’olas labour-', b roin that time 
the three comiiuuion.s formed tlie closest intimacy, dividing their gains, 
and s ha ring each other's toils. Sliortly alter throe more Btudciits, 
nauioi Lainez, Boba lilla and llodriguoz, acknowledged the iuflueuco 
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of Loyola, and joined his small society. On the 16th of August 1684 
they assembled together at the church of Montmartre, in one of 
whose subterraneouH chapels Faber, who wns a priest, administered 
to them the Sacrament of the Eucharist. They then took the solemn 
vows of chastity, absolute poverty, devotion to the care of Christians, 
and to the conversion of infidels. They fuilhcr resolved on proceed- 
ing to Jerusalem, but, in case impediments to the accomplish uient of 
this object should be put in their way, they decided upon placing them- 
Bclves under the guidance of the pope, and implicitly submitting to 
hia directions. Such was the humble origin of the famous Order of 
the Jesuits, so called because they placed themselves under the banners 
of Jt'HUB, as soldiers under their chief. The hiistory of the founder 
now becomes mingled with that of the Order itself, which for distiuct- 
iiGBS we have placed apart at the end of this article. We here 
therefore only state the principal events in Loyola's life, which are of 
a more private character. 

After revisiting his native country, where ho religiously repaired 
the effects of some early faults, he proceeded to Venice, in which city 
he was joiued by his companions, and from thence proceeded to 
Homo. Their intended departure for ralestino was interrupted by 
the war which broke out, in 1637, between the Venetians and the 
Turks ; they therefore presented the offer of their services to the See 
of Homo. Thc^y were gratefully acce[itod by the reigning pontiff, who 
gladly avaiUnl biiiisclf of the support of a society of men fidl of seal 
and enthuBinsm, and bound together by the common tic of implicit 
obedience to hia orders. ^‘Deeply shaken by o]ien schism and lurking 
disaffection, the Church of Home found an unexpected source of 
strcngtli ill her own bosom, a green shoot from the yet living trunk 
of the aged tree." (llullam.) On the 27th of Septornher 1610, 
Paul 111. published a bull sauctioniug, under some HmitiitiunB, the 
cstablislimoiit of the Order; another was linally issued in 1613, which 
rciiiovod these limitations, and made the sanction unconditional. 
Meanwhile six of the oldest inenibcrs met together to elect a president 
subject to no control but that of the Sco of Home ; their choice fell 
on Loyola, lie remainod at Home as the ceiiti'e from which he was 
to control and direct the uiovemeiitB of the society, iiis time was 
hpent there in revising its rules and ounstitutious, and in works of 
charity. He founded an asylum fur the protection of Jews who had 
bicome jjroselytes to Christiauity, and a peuitt-ntiary whore the 
victims of sensual seducuous might, without binding themselves by 
any religious vow, lament their sins and reform their lives. In the 
year 164t) Francis liorgia, whom the Church of Huiiio honours as a 
saint, caused their first college to be founded at (huidia in Spidii; the 
statutes were drawn up by Loyola, and the same privileges were 
accorded to it which belonged to the universities of Alcala and 
jSahiiiiauca. Not twenty years had elapsed since from these very 
universities Loyola, thni a poor and despised studerit, had been 
contumeiiously expelled as a factious and Illiterate pretender. 

On the 81 st of July 166G this extraoi'dhiary man, worn down by 
infirmities and self-in tlictcd mortificatious, left a world which fur so 
many years he had looked upon only as the scene of charitable labours. 
It were a useless task to attempt a delineation of Loyola's character ; it 
is best known by his works. Wliatevor dlilbreiice of opinion may be 
cutertidnod respcciing the order of tho Jesuits, tliero can be but little 
respecting their founder. 

The memory of Ignatius was cousocratod hy a ceremony known in 
the Church of Homo by tho name of Hcntificatiou in IfiUO. and he was 
canonised as a saint by Pope Gregory XY. in 1022. His festival is 
celebrated on tho 3 let of July. 

His Life has been written by Gonzales and Uibadeubira, two of his 
early companions, the latter his confessor ; also iiy MafFeiis in Jjatin, 
Bartoli and Uouhours in French, and by Mr. Isaac Taylor in English. 
His * Spiritual KxcroUes* were published at Home in 161S, audhavc 
been translated into Fi'euch by Drouot do Mauportuis and Gldmeut. 
Ills ‘Maxims' tramlatod were x>ublishod at Paris in 10^3, 

Tbo SociKTAS J]£su, OT Order of the .Tesuits as it is commonly 
called, was the result of the reflections of Loyola on the best means 
of reclaiming such of his fellow-creatures as had stniyed cither from 
the path of moral purity or the doctriues of his church. Musing on 
this subject, he conceived tho plan of establishing a raligious order, 
which should bo entirely devoted to tbo four following objects : 1. 
The education of youth. 2. I'micliing and otherwise iustruetiug 
grown-up people. 8. Defending tlie C'utholic faith against heretics 
and unbelievers. 4. Pro])agatiug Christiauity among the Heathens 
and other infidels by means of zuiHsIouaries. Loyola, led thereto no 
doubt by hia military experieuco, hased the rules of his intended older 
upon the principle of a strict siihordiuatiou, carried through several 
gradations, terminating with the praepositus guueralis, or general 
supeiior, who was to have absolute sway over the whole society, and 
from whose decisions there was to be no appeal. Tho general was to 
bo subject to the pope only. Most of the old monastic orders iiail a 
considerable share of democracy in their institutions ; they assembled 
in chapters and elected their local superiors, and decided upeu other 
(juoBtiouB couceruiug their community by a majoiity of votes, and 
although they had also their respective generals residing at Home, yet 
their authority over the distant convents of the various provinoos was 
very limited. Their chax>ters occurred frequently, and their generals 
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and provincials were mostly changed every three years. All this gave 
theiu something of a popular character ; they had their canvassing for 
elections, their personal ambition, and intrigues. But Loyola's 
projected order was strictly monarchical, and therefore adapted to bo 
a more elFcctive support to the Homan see, at a time w'hcn support 
was most wanted in consequence of the spreading of the Heformatiou. 
Besides this, the wealthier of the monastic orders, such ns the llene- 
dictines, employed their Lisure in scientific and speculative studies 
living retired and knowing little of political aflairs; and the mendi- 
cant orders of friars, had degenerated from their first zeal, and had 
become obnoxious by tlio sale of iiidulgonces, and despised fur their 
corruption, ignorance, and vulgarity. The prelates of tho court of 
Homo, such as Bembo an<1 Leo X. himself, spoke with open scorn of 
the friars, and called them hypocrites. Another advantage of the 
proposed constitution for the Jesuits was, that th'.'y were not hutind 
to keep canonical hours in the choir like other monks, and therefore 
had more uninterrupted leisure for study or butaness. 

J'oi»e Paul 111., after deliberating with his cardiuals, some of whom 
were not favourable to Loyola's plan, approved of it, and it was 
decided that the new order should be calhul the Society of J(.bub, tliat 
the members shouhl wear no iiioiikit«h garb, but dress in black, like 
the secular priests, and should in fac;t ditlbr cHsetUially from the 
monastic orders then existing. The bull of tho pope authorising the 
new society was issued in 1610, and in it, hy a remarkable privilege, 
the general of the Jesuits was authorised to issue such rcgiihatiuns ai 
he judged fit, and to alter the existing ones according to time, j>]u';e, 
and circumstances. The origiiifil ‘ Cons tit utio ties ’ of Ignatius were 
written in Spanisli, hut afterwarils translated into Latin. The first 
edition of them appeared at Home, ‘ Constitutionus Socieiatis Jc.^u,' 
1668, two years after the death of tho founder. At his death the 
society was already e.'=tah1ishod in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Germariy, 
and had above 100 Hchuols, be.^ides uuiuerouH iiiissiouaries in tlie Ka>t 
and in Africa and Anuu'iua. Jgiialius was succet^ded as geiiorai «>!' the 
society by James Lainez, a man of mort'. t'xti usivu iufori nation aud 
greater elasticit}' of character thati his prod ^sces^or. It is to liaiuez 
tt:at the principal share in fraitiiug tlie 'Gonstitutiones ' is attributed, 
utiil that work boars the impress of a nuisler mind. Gar iiual Hiclielicu 
.^nid that it was a model of administrative policy. Tho ‘Goiistitu- 
tioiies* are divided into ten parts, subdividt il into chapUirs. l^irt 1., 
* Do adrnissiouo atl probat-ioiiem,' concerns the mode of aduiLs-imi of 
applicants fur the noviciate ; the qualifications required in the appli- 
cant, such as heal til, no grievous deformity or mutilaliou, or uliici' 
]>liysii'ul imperfection; ccriilicates of good conduct and leiupcr, natural 
abilities, and fourteen years of ago comph^te. Birt h, wealth, and othiT 
accidental circu in stances are to he considered as null wlu re ihi! 
physical anti mental ijualificatious fail; but Kiiould tiu'y be iiuiled 
with those in the same individual, they render liiiu more accejitabU'. 
Then comes a list of absolute im]>edimentH to udmir^sion, sue.h as 
liavlug committed murdi;r, apostaey, and other grievoiM un'ence.i, 
having been subjected to a degrading sentence, having tudoiigod to 
Boiiio monastic order, being iiiarried, and lastly, lahuuring under 
insanity or decided w^eiikuess of inlelloct. ilefecls of teiiqier, obsti- 
na-^y, iiijudiciouH euthusiasia or visionary devotion, being iuvolvctl in 
debt, and other civil ties, are nut absolute iiiipetlinieuts, hut tlie con- 
sideration of them is left to tho disci'otion of the goueral or of aii}' 
of his Ruhordinatcfs, to wiioiii he may give tbt^ power of admitting 
probationary pupils. The candidate, if approved of, is :idiiut.te>l to a 
first jirobatiou, as a sort of guest fur a few winks in one of the housos 
of the society, in order that he may hecoitie acqiiaiutc 1 with the 
mode of living. He aflicrwariLs assumos the dress of the oviler, and 
is examined by pro])or examiners upon the iiuinciruus jioints conlaintul 
in the jiriuted form, 'Primnin ac Gcuorale Exameii iis omnibus qiii 
in Sociotatem Josu admitti petuiit proj>ouonduui,' Rome, 166S. 
Should the examination prove satisfactoi'y, the applieunt is shown 
tho oonsiitutiuns and regulations of tho society ; and after confessing 
hitusolf and receiving the sacrament, ho signs a declaration that he 
will observe the rulos and discipliuo thereof, and he i.s then admitted 
into one of the houses of second probation, or noviciate. I'urfc ii.* 
‘Qiisc ad eos dimittcmlos portiuet, qui ad probatiouem admissl fueruiit 
et piu'uiu a]»ti ad Societateiu inveniuntur.' Tiiose who during their 
noviciate are found, after mature experience, not to he tit subjects 
for the society, on account of mental or bodily defects or vices, ai-e 
to be dismissed ]irivately, without scandal or exposui'e, and with kind 
advice and exhortations. Those who leave of their own accord are 
not to he sought after, unless they have qualities which make it 
desirable for the society to retain tliem. Bart iii., ‘De iis eoiiscr- 
vandis et promovendis qui in prpbatione rnauent.' This part treats 
of the mental and moral discipliuo to which novices are subject; 
docility and obodieuco are to be inculcated, pride and ob^itiuacy tu be 
conquered : it treats also of the physical education, cleanliness, wholc- 
Roine diet, ju'opcr exerci-e, &g. The term of jiroUitioii la^)ts gene- 
rally two years. Bart iv., ‘De iis qui in boeietato retiueiitur 
instruendis iu Uteris.' I'his part treats of the colleges and schools. 
The colleges have revenues derived from donations or bequests of 
benevolent persons; those colleges which can BU|»port twelve scholars 
besides teachers are not to collect alms or receive other eleemosynary 
ofleriugs. After two years' probation, those who intend to enter the 
society are received as scholastici in one of the colleges, and take the 
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vovFS of chastity, poverty, and oliedionce. The courses are humanities 
and rhetoric, lo^ic; natural and moral philosophy, iiietaphysics, and 
theology (both scholastic, and positive or dogmatic), and the study of 
the Scriptures. llf.sidcs the colleges or seminaries for the society, . 
there are classes and schools for lay or external {mpils. Every college 
is iin<ler the direction of a I'ector, appointed hy the general or i»y the ' 
respective jiroviucials, and chosen h'om the class of coadjutors, and I 
removable at pleasure. The rhristian doctrino or Catechism is to be i 
read and explained by the rector. Subsequent regulations were juib- I 
lisiied at various times concerning the mode of instruction in tho I 
* Jtatio Studiorunn ^ of A.c^piaviva, end tho 'Methotlus 1>oooiidi ot 
l)ieccTitU a 1*. Juveticio in usum Magistrorum Societatis Jesu/ w*hich ' 
was a]>]iroved of by tho 14th g*^uerid congregation of the society. ; 
Another chapter treats of the niiiversities which belong, or may 1 
b'dong, ti» tho society; of the faculties of arts, philosophy, and ' 
theology ; of the exaiiiifiutions and degrees, &c. The society did not 
ooijceni itself with tho faculties of law and medicine. Tart v., ‘He 
iis qua* at I iidinitteiuluin in corpus Societal is pertinent,* treats of the 
admission of scholars into the body <if the society, cither as professi 
or coRilJutors. The prufcs^si must have studied theology for four 
years, and be past tw»mty-five yt?sirs of age. The formula oV tho pro- 
fession is given. The vows taken on making jiroft ssiun before the 
reverend falher-goncral, ‘ locum doi teuenti,’ or any other superior 
appointed by him, are peri>etunl chu.stity, poverty, obedience, and a 
peculiar care of tho education of youth ; liesides which the pmfeRsi 
]»i'umise an I'SpecLd obedience to the sovereign poniiif with respect 
to any niLssious which he may send them to. Tlii-i last promise, or 
vow, is not made by the coadjutors. Part vi., 'T)e iis qui aduii>s8i et 
in corpus Societatis coojitati sunt, cpiod ad ipsoruni per.'-uiias attinct,* 
gives i*ej[rulatiou« for tho inunner of living in the pixife.s.'<ed hou>cs, 
which, unlike the collegi s, caniiot have any prop<?rty or set tled income, 
but the inmate must Jive upon the alms given hy the faithful. The 
ciiadjiilor.s whi» are n«»t employial in the college.^ ii.s rccioi-.-^ or teachers 
must live in tiic pmfessrd imu.^cs tjf cliarity, like the professi. The 
profossi and the ciuidiutor.s must renounce all claini.s to hereditary 
Kucce.s^ion, nor can the society succecil to any of their claims, lint 
there wen* also lay or secular eoad jutors. wln» took the simple vows, 
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their authority over any particular diocese is entirely dertvovl fi-oui Uio 
pope, who i« tho fouiitain-head of all eccle^iaatioal authority, and that 
he can give it or ain^peud it or transfer it when ho sees lit Laiue/. 
repaired also to tho t'onlorcuce of Poissy*, in 16til, whore ho had to 
face beza, and other Citlviiiist theologians, hut his arguiiioiits, mixed 
with coarse vituperations agaiiist his antagonist'', aooorJiug to tho 
polemics of the age, produciHi little otVect. About tho same time the 
society, by the in&ueiioe of tho C.inUual de Lorratiio, and after aovaral 
years strugule svgaiiwt the Unixcraity of Paris and tho llishop dii belley. 
obtained lotlerB \»atout from Praucis II. to open cullegua und Hohuola 
m trance. Ihe Jesuits taught gratia, and tho nuivci'sity, wliuec* 
courses of leiitiirt'a were puid for, were jealous of them, and aitackotl 
thoui repeatedly lieforo the Parliament ns an iustitution contrary to 
the I11W.S and dangci-oiia to the state. Hut this being the liiiio of the 
groat religious and civil war in France, tin* belief, says Do Thou, that 
the Jeauits were born to conquer and di stroy I'roWstautiiini. made the 
Piirl lament and the Froiicli prelaUa wink "at tUeir intro luetion iuU» 
the kingdom, at lo-iat until further delilvmlion. William Diiprat, 
bisho]» of tUonnuiit, ami of the Chancellor Duprat, gave them u hoiis 4 ! 
ill Taris which they made into a college, called ihe iltege uf Clermont, 
and be iMsqiieathud them also ^ti.OOO c'ciin in his will. 

DuiliJg ihe war of ihe la*sgue the JeaiiiU, like the other monastic 
orders, with ihe Sarbimin;. and the Parliament of Paris, sliowe.! theni- 
Hclves upiiosed to the claiiiiR of iieuri IV. os being a heretic. Kveti 
aft«*r the ubjiiration of that prince a fanatic of iiiw birth, calloil llarriC^re, 

I conspired to innrdi*r him, but w.is cli'icoveivti, anti it was found tiuita 
t.'apuchiii, a monk, a eunit4\ and a •lesuit i'ector of the 

I roliege at i’aria wen^ cogni-iant of and accc.*-sory to the ronspiraey. 
I Soon after another f:miiii>.', .lean t'h.'iitd, attempted his life, and 
I actually wounded Jleiiri. This young man had sltidie<l under tho 
I •lesiiits, hut it was never proved tliat they had iiistigatud him to the 
I deed. It is true that among the papers of a JcMiiit c.tlied (iiiigiiard 
I some satirical and abii^^ive ex{ rc'shions against the king wero foiiiitl, 

I which seemed to imply an approhatioii of the crime. (Viatel was 
broken on the wheel, and tiuigiiur>l wa>« liangod ; uiul the I'art lament 
of Taris, alri*:idy mstigati <1 against ilte ili suit.-4 by the university, 

[ decreed ilieir haiii^hiucnt in l,i'.>-l, whicti .'•cnleiice however diil not 


yet continuod to enjoy their property, and lived in the world at largo. | 
Part- vii., * i )i' iis <pi;e pertinent ad adniisso.s in eiU'piis Societatis, ad | 
jtvoxiuioruni iililiuitoin, in vineain Domini dlstrihueiidoH,' treats < if 
ihe various kimks of rnis.sionari<!s, tlioso sent hy order of the pope, and 
those sent liy the gcni-nil of tlie society, and gives* them diroctiom^ 
Ac. iVrt viii., De ii.**' 'tuie coiiferunt ad eoriim <pii <1181*01141 sunt cum 
suo capiU*. ei iut-rr sc. mutuum unioiumi,’ ivcuinnieiids frequent 
reports ami cuiTeH]iondeiiec lietwei ii the i*«i:iors ami ]troviiiciuU and 
tile general, ami bittwcon the iriissiouanos ami other detached fathei's 
with their ieKp<‘*'tivt; provim*ials or other snjmrlor. Ac. Every iitcnilier 
of the society is to rep'irt to Ids immediate; supeiior any uiisconiliici 
which he ol>ser\e.H in any of his coiiijtaidous. Tin* g<'neral rcccive.i 
luonthly re.fiort:- fiom ihtr jiroviiieials, and quarterly ones from the 
sii]it*rioi'.s of ]»roff.ssed huu.s(?s. the n'-ctor-* of colleges, Ac. Tliesf* 
reports contain miles on the disposition, c:ij>acilies, and conduct of 
the imlivi<lual itKunhers. besities news and occnrrciices which may 
alle(‘t or intf'ivst the body <if the .society or ,'iiiy jiart of it. The 
MiiMuid chapter of this ]«Hrt treats ol' the general congregations or 
repre.sentative a>sembiie.s of the society ; and it hegius by .*<aying, that 
owing to the regular niul constant iut«u*c<mrsc and corn^.‘4poiidcnc*s 
kept up bt‘lweeii the gtmeral and the local Huperior.''!, tho trouble and 
eohtusion .attemliug such general assemblies eaii bo in great mcaHurc 
avoided, .iiid they can only Vic necc.ssary either for tlio purjioso of 
electing a now general or for delilieiWiiig on some very weighty 
matter concerning the society, such lu; the dis>oliiLioii or tran.'jter ol 
its lumses ami colleges, Ac. Jiithe lir.st case each province dc]«iit<5.s 
its provineiid and two more profe.s.sed inombeiv, who ans chosen by a 
jirovincial eongregatiou, convokeil for this 8|!ecial piirpo.se, which 
provineiul congregation i^onsists of nil the protes.M <it the proviticf^ who 
can c<invenieiitly attend, and llnise comljulors who arc rectora of 
colleges. In the second <?ase, for purposes of deliberation, the father 
provincial appoints two of hw si ihordi nates, and the general may ad'l 
some others, ii:akiug not more than live ilepiities altogether, for eacli 
jirovinee. i*art ix., * l>e iis <|utc ad c.aput Sf^cietatls et guhernationem 
ab tx) <lc8cendcntein pertinent,* couccnis the quallficrLtioiis, powers, 
and ilutios of the Pracpoaitu.s Gcnoralis. Tlic general la lor^life, 
resides at Koine, is attended by a monitor ami livo n8si.stant8. From 
his ordern there is no appeal : all ar<-* obliged to obey him iiiihcsi- 
tatiugly ; he may expel meoiherB, or remove thoin wherever he plcase-s, 
indict puniHhmeutH, isauo regulalioiiR, or alter the existing oiieH. His 
power 18 in fact absolute. Part x., ‘ De modo quo cousorvari ct augori | 
totuin corpiiH Societatis in suo bono statu pos.-it/ cuiibiiiis advic<; to 
all and oacli of the various cIjis-soh and membi.rs, recoin ujendiug btrict 
discipline, obedience, zeal oui^ teaching ami preaching; not to seek 
after dignities or liouours, and even to reliise them unless obliged by 
the pope ; strict morality, moderation in bodily and mental labour , 

brotherly charity, &c. , « m r m 

Laiuez, being sent by the pope as his legato to tho Council of Trent, 
was one of the chief advocates of the ]>apal auprcmacy, and maintaineij, 
among other things, against the opinion of tho archbisliop of Granada 
and other Spanish prelates, that the jurisdiction of tho bishops and 


<*xtoud til the juii.-MlictioiH ol' the jiarliauieiitH of |ji>rde.iiix and 
ToiiloiiHi*. Kilt at the end of IbOi! ilciiri 1\'., at the pre.sMiiig retpiebt 
of the pope, reoalleil thci •le.siiits, ami on tin* l!iid of ifiuiuary Di04 the 
i'firJiariioiit of Paris re.^i.'ttcred the kiiig'.s lctti*is |uiteiit for tike rcMhira- 
tioii of tlie tlcHiiits. From thiii time they remained in France, whim* 
they greatly cxiiuided t)i<* nunilier of tht'ir colleges and pupils, though 
always seen with a jcuhais oye by luiini, till lliclr linal expulsion 111 
ITlil. 

The .IcHuits found ihidr way into lln/land umb r Elizabstli. in 
whose nign several of thc*m were implic.ited in con qiiraciu.i against 
the ipiceii, for which tlmy were executcii. It oug'nt to bo notit*ml 
however, that Dc TIkmi, who is no fiiciid to the Hoci«;ty, Htabss that 
the cousjiirator i’arry, who is said to Imve bciui i‘nooiiriii;;eil in hi.i 
atteuipl h}' a Vi iieti.iii .lu-uit, iiiel at i’.Lt is the Je:^uit Vat/., wno 
curjie.stly dissuaded him from his piirjNMC, <jii itiug llic oiuiiioiK of other 
learned men of tlie society, w'oo di'clareil ihat no reason, polilic-il or 
religion.'-', could justify uu attempt sgaiiist tin? life of u soveroigu, how'- 
ever liercLical. This ami olher biinilar iii^tauiMis prove tliat iii so 
)iiiiiicroii.s a bod}* as that of tlie JesnitH* Hoci< ty 1111:11 of various leiupers 
ami opinnuis iim-t he found, hoiuc of whuin, through a Htraiige casiiUtry 
or fuiinticul zeal, anived at totally iliH'crent coiiclii-ioijs from those of 
the iiior*.* sober ami inor'’ honest pait <if their comiiiuiiity. in the 
reign of .iauics I. tiic •K-.'-aiit G irnet was trieii for hitvmg parti- 
cipated in thi! Gunpowder Plot; and after exhibiting throughout his 
exaiuinaMoii a great upiituilc for equivocation, he wa.4 comJuiniiOfl and 
executed. 

The iiiisftioiiH of the Jesuits form (in important part of tlio hi'itory <»t 
their society, 'fhe lir-t alti-mpti by .V iviei wer.- preiiiatiire. Ibt hml 
more zeal than inrunnaLioii, and ih*: necoiiiits of his iiiitiii'runs coiiver- 
sioiiM ought to be received With caution. 1 hv ar.n** ol the I’ortugueso 
ellected more coiivoi'sioiis by Jorce in India than Xavier s jsu’su.iHion, 
who hi.iiSeJf c:*ijfe-i.'!i-H that he <;*»iiJil not iin leisliiiid nor he umlcrHli»o<l 
bv the natives, Llioijgh he cuiiM l#apti/.e them. In Japan, whet e ho 
W'out iiijprotecud hy a I'orti igue.se force, he failed ; but h« hcrved ah a 
iiioueer to pre|iaro tlie way lor others better qualitie«l for the task, 
ami the .b-.-.iiits formed in time iiiiiiiet*oiiH l.'hn-tian cougregaiiotm in 
Japan, 'i’he hi.slory of tiic JapaucHc Ghri-tians, and tlicir extiTiniiKi- 
tioii ill ICijr, is fouml in iSartoIi, ‘Historia della (Jornpa.:ni.i di Ge«u,* 

I Ml tiiappoiie, si couda pai*le dril’ Ahiii and it forms a nairative of 
cousiduralile interest, written iippaientJy witJi great Hiniplicily. The 
author does not flisgui'e iImj faults committed by the Christiatis, which 
coDtrihuted to their rum. 

In China the Jesuits wore likewise successful, and their cstablUh- 
niciit there ha» been more durable. Kartoli. in another part of the 
same work, ‘ La Cina, teiza paite dell' Asia,' gives an account of their 
settlement in that empire, and of their progress ; iiml further informa- 
tion is found in the * Lcittres EiiifianUsB et (.'uricuaes. [HaLUK, Du.J 
Jictween the years and 1681. one hundred ami twenty-eix Euro- 
poau Jeauits were employed in the miiwions of t'hina, many of them 
‘ men of intelligence, to whom Europe is indebted for the first authentic 
information respecting tho internal condition of that vast empire. 

I 
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Tlio generalH of tlie society choao men acquainted with mathematical 
and mechanical sciencoH, which they knew were in n^queat at Pekin, 
and thus they obtained a footing and an influence at the cinpcror^s 
court which no other Kuropcans have ever acquired. Although perse- 
ouiioDR burst out against the Clicistians of China, yet the Jesuits never 
entirely lo»t their hold there, and their house at Pokin has continued 
to exist till our own titucs. [Amiot, JosErn.] 

Prom India Jesuit missionaries found their way into Abyssinia, 
where I’ortiigucRe travollors had penc^trated many years before [Alva- 
UKz], hut tlie Jesuits went further into the country, especially in its 
southern parts, than any otlier EuvopeanB, eitlier ))eforc or after them. 
Parz and Loho visited the sources of the Ijuhr-cl-Azrek, or Abyssinian 
Nile, and Father Fernandez proceeded as far as Nar(.‘a, about 8'' N. hit. 
[Tkli.i:z.] 

Ill Paraguay the Jesuits hud an open fn-ld for the displa}^ of their 
ahilitios and principles. Tlicir missionaries went to South America 
after the country ha^l boon devaf>tated by the Spaniasli conquerors, who 
imnted the Indians like wild Ijensts. The Jesuits judged tliat the poor 
natives might be converted by milder mi axis, and bes made Christians 
and happy at the same time. 'J'liey ohiiiined from the court of Spain 
a <leclaratioii that all tiicir Judiiui prohelytes should be considered 
free men, and ihiit the Jesuits should have the government of the 
oommunities of nonvi rts wliich they should form in tlie interior of the 
country. And tlie Jesuits did form a flourishing community of liidmn 
converts on the banks of the Paraguay and the Parana, who are said 
to have amounted to between one and two hundred thousand, and 
tiny governed them for a century and a half, keeping them in the 
coijilition of docile but conti^ntod pupils, directing their laboiirs, and 
instructing them in the useful arts, but not in the refinements or 
luxurif*H of Kurope. There were no taxes or liiWHiiits iu Pui'iiguay ; 
eac^h able-bodied man had a moderate task to perrorui,iiud tlie produce 
of their eoiiinnm labour ]>rovided for the wants of all. Writers of 
very diflorent .opinions, Itaynal, Iflontesquiou, llohertson, klurutori, 
Southey, and others, have done justice to the paternal adiiiiiiistratiou 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay. In IThO, Spain, by a treaty with Portugal, 
gave up seven districts of Paraguay to the latter power, iu exchange 
for 11 territory which the Portuguese had occupied on the loft hank of 
the river La Plata, and the Spanish government ordered the Jesuits 
and their Indian ]iupils to abandon their homes and 1*001010 to sonic 
other pait of the Spanish territories. The fatliers in vain remonstrated 
against tlio injustice and cruelty of expelling men from the fields whiuh 
tliey ha<l by their lubonr rceluimod from the wildoriiess; the harsh 
mandate was repeated, and the Jesuits were pnqiared to obiy. Jhit 
the natives refused iu submit, and resisted the Portuguese, and Spanish 
forces whieli wenf sent against ihoni, and althoiigli a subM.*quent 
tdiuiige in the diplomatic relations of tlio two countries left the Indians 
in p«»sHession ol their country, yet the JeHuits were falsely accused of 
having eucuiiraged what was styled the ivhellioii. 'I'hi; Spanish govem- 
iiicMit, after mature, iiivestigatiuu, aciiuitted them, but it was otherwise 
with the Portuguese. An attempt by some noblemen to murder tlic 
king, Joseph of Portugal, was charged u]*ou the JcKiiiis, becaiisc 
Father Alulagrida, one of the society, was the confessor of some of the 
guilty. proof liow’cvci* could nut be ubtajiie<l against liim. Father 
Malagrida was aceiised of lien:By, on account of .some uscetiu visionary 
works which he hud published, was coudoninod by the Imiuisitiou, 
and executed; and in Septemher ITiiO the luiiiistfr I’oiuhai, in the 
king's name, gave an order for the expulsion of the society from the 
Portuguese territories and for the couiiscation of their property. 

France followed next in the same course of proscription. The 
Jesuits had made thcmselvos many eiicmicvs in that country by their 
long and hitter fiert'Oeutiuu of the Jauscuists, and their controversies 
with that sect had brought much obloquy u])on their inslitutious and 
moral priiiciploB. J^uscul. iu his ‘Leltres i’roviiiclales,* had assailed 
them with ridicule, which has always proved most jiuwerful in France. 
The piirliaiueiit of I’aris felt an old and hereditary hostility towards 
them: the mmistert-hoiscul disliked them on pcraonal and iKilitical 
grounds ; he had felt and ascertained that their secret influence could 
oftni thwart and haiance the credit of any minister ; lieiiides which, 
ChoistMil was partial in a cortaiu degree to aonie of the freothiuking 
philosophers of his time, who hud no sytn|>athy for the society. I'o 
crown all, even the king's mistress, Mudamo de i'ompudour, arrayed 
herself against the Jesuits. A ))rctence soon ocuuired for eil'ecting 
their expulsion. Father Lavalette, who was at the head of the niis- 
sloiiH iu tlio French West Indies, hud been speculating in culonial 
j»rodi]ce. Jlis cargoes were seized by the English, then at war with 
i'runee. Father alette became a bankrupt for J,0UU,00g livres. 
Ilia creditors iu France a])pealcd to the parliament of Paris, which, 
having seen in the constitutions of tlie society that no individual 
belonging to it could iiussess property on his own account, considered 
h'atbor 1.4ivalctte's debt os that of the whole body, and condemned 
the society to pay the ci'editors. An immense outcry was raised 
against the Jesuits, and the parliauieut iu 1702 declared that an iudo- 
poiideut body like the society, having peculiar laws, and being all 
subject to one individual residing at Home, was an institution danger- 
ouH and unfit for any well-rogulateil state ; the other parliaments made 
similar deolsratioiis ; and at last, iu 1781, by an order of the king, the 
society was entirely supiiressed in France, and tlieir property was con- 
fiscate; but a small pension was given to the members, who were 
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allowed to remain dispersed in the^ country, on condition of swearing 
to renounce the society and its institutions. ^ 

The fall in Spain took place thrc?o years later. Cboiseul is said to 
have contributed to it by persuading Chulrs III. that an insurrection 
which broke out at Madrid in 1788 against tho niiuiater of the day was 
the work of the Jesuits. T>* Aranda, tho president of the council of 
Castile, already prepossessed against tho society, was the confidant of 
King Charles in efliicting their expulsion. The society was feared 
perhaps more than there was need, and everything was planned against 
them with tho greatest st^crecy. The king with his own hand wrote 
letters to all the governors of provinces throughout the ^panhli 
monarchy in Europe and iu the colonies, which were not to be opened 
until a specified day and iu a specified place. AN'hcii the apjutinted 
time came, the Slst of March 1707, the colleges and houses of thf 
Jesuits throughout Spain were surrounded at midniglit by troops, 
scmtinels were posted at every door, tbo hells were secured, ami 
king's commisriioners having roused and assembled the r»5’pcctivo, 
communities in the refectory, rend to them aloud the royal di creo 
which expelled them from iSjiain, The members, having taken their 
breviaries, some linen, and a few other coiiveiiioiices, were placed in 
carrkigc.s and escorted by cavalry to tlie coast, wliero they emburked 
for Italy. After being refused admittance in several harhourK, and 
kept fur some months on hoard crowded shi]>s, during which many 
of the aged and infirm died, the survivors were at hist landed in 
Corsica. 

Similar measures were executed in Spanish America, only w‘th 
eircumstuiices of still gi*o.ator harshness. In Paraguay the Indiair'. 
were aiiiazoil and distracted at tho nevrs, and wouhl iiavt^ opposeii by 
force the execution of the decree, but the fatlic^rs ext rtod all tlirir 
unbounded iiifluciiee to appease tho enraged Indians, .11111 to iinluce 
them to submit quietly to tlie royal decrca;. N'o more than iiOOO 
dollars, about *2000^. slorling, wore ibiind iu their cofl'ors. Jiy a com- 
promise b( it woi ‘11 the jiope and th * king of Spain, the latter allowi*d a 
pension of a Bhilling a day to the expelltd fathers; but on eundition 
that no apology of any sort should b(! written by any member of iho 
order, under pain of all losing tlieir ]>eiisiuu.s. 

In the fullowing year the King of the d’wo Sicilies and tlie 

Duke of Parma Hupjiressed tho Jesuit.s’ Society iu their doiniiiious. 
It still continued iu the Sardinian and the Papal stales ; but in Feb- 
ruary 1781) their supjiorlcr (dement Xlll. died, and Gaiiganelli was 
elected in bis stead. France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, all iii'^istod, in 
very strung terms, 011 the final suppresBion of tho society liy the new 
po]>e. Ganganelli proceeded with caution ; he took tliree yeaiH to con 
skier the matter, lie appointed a congregation of five canlinuis to 
examine the charges brought against the sociirty. At last, on the *JlsL 
of July 177!1, the pope issued a bull, in which, after dcscaiitiug on 
the laudable object of the founders of the society, and on tlie Horvicc.i 
it had rendered Lo religion, he observed tliat on many ocension.H :i 
spirit of discord had broken out between th(*ui and the utlier eecte- 
Biastical authorities, that many serious charges ha<l been brouglit 
furivard against individual members, wlio seem to liave deviated I'rum 
the original s}>irit of thoir institutions; that, lastly, iiiu.ct Koman 
Catholic princes hud found it necessary for the 2 >eauu of their domi- 
nions to expel the Jesuits therefrom, nml that now, for the peace of 
the Christian w*orld, and being U'oved by the mo.^t weighty cmiMdera- 
tion.H, and ccnisidcriug that tho Sucii^ty of Jesus could no longer bring 
foj-th those fruits of piiity and coiheatiuii fur which it was intended, 
ho declared the said society to be biippre.vsed and extinct, its .ftatute-' 
annulled, and its membiu’s who had been ordained priests to be e.on- 
sidered as secular jiriests, and the retsl to he entirely releasial from 
their vows. 11c allowed those professed member.^ wdio wci'e old mi<l 
infirm to roniain in tbo house.; of the extinct society, but merely a.-i 
guests, without iuterfi.ring iu their future management, which wu.-> 
entrusted lo commissioners. 

In consequence of this bull, the Jesuits were likowdse suppressed in 
the Sardinian munurchy, in the Aiistrkin dominioiis, ami in every 
Catholic state. Two powers only, Prussia and Uussia, one I’rutestaiit 
and tho other Greek Hchismatic, allowed tlio fathers an iisyluiii in their 
dominions, and continued to entrust them wdth tho education of their 
Catholic Hubjoitts, From Uussia they were liowovcr expelled by an 
ukase of the Emperor Alexander iu June IS 17. 

At the time of tho first expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal, in 
17fiD, the society reckoned altogether 22, members, half of whom 
were prie.-ts. They had 21 professed houses, 881) Gollege.f, 178 somin- 
aries, or board iiig-houses, 81 uovieiato housc.% 3oO residences, and 27 J 
missions. Their principal professed home, in which tlie general 
ro^id^'d, was a vast building attached to the spkudiil church of the 
Ge&ii at Uoine. 'J'hey had bedklcs tho Roman college and church of 
8t. Ignatius in the same capital, several other cullogcH and sGUiiuari(*s 
fur boarders of various nations, a noviciatc-house on the Quiriual, a 
seminary and college at Frascati, a house at Tivoli, and numerous other 
colleges and schools in the I'upul states. All these, after the suppres- 
sion of the society, were entrusted to secular priests and professurs, but 
still iho method and the discipline of tho society W'ero iu must instances 
continued, being found too useful to be abrogated. 

The general of the society, Father Uicci, was confine<l in the castle 
of St. Augolo, being Busjiocted of still assuming in seci'ct his former 
authority over the dispersed J esuits, and also, but apparently without 
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foiinilfttioii, of having couceUed suum belonging to tiie eocioty. No- 
thing liowcver having transpired agaiziat him, he was treated witli some 
courttif-y and^atteution, but was kept in confinement till his death, in 
November 1775. On his death-bed, before receiving the sacrament, he 
signed a solemn though mild protest on behalf of the extinct society, 
the conduct of which, ho Raid, to the best of his knowledge, had not 
afforded grounds for its suppression, nor had h«‘ himself given any 
reason for his imprisonment : he ended by forgiving sincerely all 
those who had contributed to both. His remains were buried with 
all due honour iu the church of the Qesu, among those of his 
predecessors. 

After the society had been suppressed for about thirty years, several 
attempts were made at the beginning of the pre^sent century to re-esta- 
blish it. ^ Many persons in high stations, frightened at the couvub-ious 
which agitated the w'orld, imagined that Lad the Jesuits continued they 
might haA'e proved a powerl'ul niPaiiR for maintaining order and pre- 
venting revolutions by the niond iiifiueiice which they had over youth. 
In liSOl, Pius VII. it-siu'd a brh f, allowing the ■)o^uits of Uu8.^ia to live 
AH a Hocirty, and to have eolli’ges and schools. Another brief, dated 
aOLli of July 1804, allowed at the request of king l ordinuud of Naplr.s 
the fipeuiiig of schools and colleges by the Jesuits in tlie kingdom of 
till! I’wo Sicilies. Lastly, after his restoration, Piu8 VII. i>siu*d a bull, 
in August 181 -4, solemTiIy re-establishing the Ruciety an a n-liguius order, 
under the constitutions of 8t. Ignatius, and under obedicnco to the 
general choRen by it. to be emjdoyed iu < diicaiiug 3 'uuLb in any c> mu try 
4tf whicb the .sovereign shall liave previously recalled or consented to 
receive tliem ; and Pius began by rt!storiDg to them their hoiiMi of tin* 
and afterwards the Ponian college. They have since found their 
way back, either by open invitation or Iiii]>lii‘d pcrinis>ioii, into almost 
every Koiiian Catliolie couutiy of ICurope ; and piobably there is no 
JVoteLstaiit couiitrj’ in wliicli they are not more or less iiumcroti.s. 

The act of the 10th Cleo. IV., c. 7, which is entitled ‘An Act f<»r llio 
Jhdief of his Majesty’s Runiiin L'atholic subjects,' forbids JeHuits, or 
im iiibei's of other religious oi'ilers, cominunities, or socn'tie» of Ih * 
(Jiiireb of Ibiine, bound by mouasth.' or religion^ vows, from coiniug 
into tilt* realm, iiiider pain of being baniHbcd from it for life; except 
iiutiira] burn subjects, who were out of the realm at the time of tlic 
pa*‘siijg of the act. 8uch religious persons may however outer Umj 
Uiiite-I Kingdom on obtaining a lie* nee. in w’ritijjg fnmi oiuj *»f ilie 
priiK'i|>.-d Hecretaries of staU., W'ho i.s a Protestant, and may .-^tay such 
time as sinrh secretary shall permit, init exeet ding six iiioiidis iitile.ss 
tins licLiiee i.s revoked befuio the end of the six nmntlis. 'J'lie ael aNo 
make.'-' it a misdeineaiioui' in any Jesuit, or iiietiiber of other religious 
ImuIv deseriheil in the act, to admit, oi' to aid iu or eon.x'iit to the 
admission of, any perduu witliintlie I'nited Kingdom to be a niembi-r 
o!' sneh bofly ; and any person admitted or b«euiniiig a Jesuit, or 
member of oilier such body within ttie United Kinedom, shall, upon 
eonvictioii, be baiii- In d from the I'nited Kingdom ior Ide. It i.s how 
ever providtd that notljing in ibis act shall all'cet. any religluu.s older, 
cotjimuuil}', or e.-tabli.dinieiit eoUHintiiig of feuialt.'.s bound by religion.^ 
or mona.stic vuw/i. 

During two ceiitiirieB and a quarti-r wLileli olap.sed from their 
foiiudatioii to their sii]ipr«-Hsion, the Je^uiU reiidrred gn-at service.s- 
tn edueation, litci'ature, and the scieiice.s. Tliriughout all Koitiaii 
(MitlnJii: .*<i,‘ite.-i they may be s:iid to bavt? establishi'd tho hi'nt rat ional 
s3*.-‘t- iu of college education. Other orders, such as llie fathers of 
the (UiriHliaii l>octriiie, instituted iu 1;»71, tin* t.?leriei Seholariiiii 
i'ianiui. ill UJ17, and the brothers of the ('hriatiaii Sohonls, or Igno- 
rant in.^, iu apjdied themselves more o.sp-. ciuil}' to the elementary 

educaliiui of children, though the Je.suits also dM not altogether 
negh et this bi'aiich. 'J’he colleges of the .lesuits wei’e ei^uall^' <qieii 
to the. nol>|e. and the ]debeian, the wealtliy and the pour: all were 
i^uljt et to the Hamo tlhscipline, received the saiiio in.-tructioii, ])arli»ok 
of llie Hatiie plain but wholcHomc diet, might attain the .same i*e\vartlR, 
and were .^-ubjeet to the aame piiui.shiiients. in the >-choul, the 
refectory, or the play-garden of a Jetsuit’s college, iiu one could have 
didiiiguished the Run of a duke from the son of a peasant. The 
manners of the Jo.suit.s wore hingnlarlx' pleading, urbane, and courteous, 
l.ir reiiiove 1 from peilaiitiy, nmros. iie.'.s, or alVeetatiuii. Tlieir pupd.-*, 
g' lierall^’ speaking, contr.’icted a lasting attachment for their ma.d«*rr. 
At the time of their suppi*eH»ioij tlie grief of the youths of tin.* vari‘/iis 
eolleg«.s at Rcqtaraliug from their teachers was uiiiver.-al and truly 
atrecting. MorI of the distinguished men of tlie 1 8th century*, even 
those wUo afterwardR turned free-thinkers, and railed at the .liiKuitsa.sa 
Hociety, had received their first education from them ; and Rome of them 
have had the fi'ankncss to acknowledge the merits of their instructors. 
The sceptical Luluudc paid them an honest tribute of esteem ainl of 
Higret at their fall : even Voltaire R})uke iu their defence. Gresset 
addn sst.-d to them a mo.st iiathclic valedictoiy poem, ‘ Les Adieux.’ 
The bishop De Dausset, in his ‘ A^io do Kcueloti,’ has in-erled a mo.st 
eloquent account of the luRtitutiou of the Jesuits, of their mode of 
iustriicii<*u, and of the iufluoueo w'hieh the}' had, e-'[icciall\' in tli's 
towns of Krance, in preserving social and doinc.-itic peace and harinoii}'. 

I' or the Je 3 uit.s did not exclusively iipply tliomstlve-. to the iij-tructioii 
;'f youth; grown-up people voluntarily .-nought their advice conceni- 
iug tiioir own u(Iair.i aud pursuits in life, which they alwa^’s ti'eely 
bestowed; they encouraged the timid and weak, they directed the 
disheartened and the forsaken towards now paths for which they saw 
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that they were qualified ; and wheuevor tht*y perceived abilitieii, gothl 
*u*'”'* hoiiCRty, they were sure to lend a helping hand. The doors 
of the cells of the older profeesed fathers were often tap(H?ii at by 
trembling haudR. and admittance was never refused to the uiifortuunte. 
iu private life at least, whatever may have been the case Iu courtly 
I^litics, their advice was geiieraTly disinterested. It has been aaid 
that they excelled in the art of taming man. which the)* elVcoted, not 
by Molenco, not force, but by persuasion, by kiinlness, aud by 
appealing to the feelings of their pupils. If ever mankind could bo 
nappy lu a Ktite of mental Miibordiiiution aud tiitol »go under kiu<i anti 
oousideraiti guardiatiR,^tlic Jesuits were the men to proiluce this n'Rult ; 
but they ultimately failed. The human luind is in its iiutim^ aspiring, 
and cannot bo permanently controlled ; it cannot l>o fiishioiied to oiio 
univeriiid measure t and Roonor or later it will ohide the gnii^p of itti)' 
8y.*<toin, whether military* or political, eeclesiastii-al or philosuphieai, 
and will seek, at any cost, to gratify its instinctive drHire for fr. edi>m. 

Among the members of ilieir own H(icii*ty the Jesuits hav%^ had 
diRtiuguiNheil meu in ahnoat evciy branch of Uniniing. hi the innthe- 
inatical Rcieiicus wc may mention, among others, Jiiei|uier, Le Sueur, 
liosrovich, aud Le Mairc; iu classical liN'iutiiru. retiui, Sirmond, 
tloiiveiKy, Lagomartino, Turselliiii, Ac. ; ingeiiunil litmatuve, I’usseviti, 
rtottiiiclli, Tir.iboschi ; in ecclesiiistical leiirniiig und Kacrv'l or.it.«ry, 
IMlartuiiici, Dallavicino, Segneri, rkoiirdaloue ; in Oriental philology, 
Kircher, Igiiaziu lloj^si, Ainiut, GauViil, Ai', The ‘ KuNti Sucietaiis 
Jeuti.’ the * Act.*! Sauetoruni S. J.,' the iiuiiierous letters and itieinoirs 
of thi? variuiin tni'^.'^iuiiH, may be cunMiltcd in uitlcr to jutlge of the 
value of ilesuit learning and labour. 

•LUllhOGK. SIR JOHN WILLIAM, I’-.xiiT., a distingiiislied 
uiathcniaticinn :uid phy.^ii'al AHtrunomer. the only ehihl of the late 
Sir J. W. LiibbiK'k, Hart., nirrehant aiul banker of Loiidmi, was born 
on the lj<)th of Maich 1 s0.‘!, ami siieecodeil to the title iih third harmiet 
(>ii the demise of his father in IS-in, ||i* was ediicaieit ut 'IViiiity 
t-oliige, Cambridge, where he gr:i<iii.iteil as M.A. in lb* was 

electcil a l*\?lluw of the Uii\:il Society mi the l.Mh of Jiiiiiiarv 
aud on the .‘U)tli of Novenih»*r of the follow ing year was eleoind a 
mendu'r of the euiineil aii>i treiiRurer of the Hoeiety. This oflicer, 
being al.'4o uoiiiiiiated, toiq'llier with oilier iiieiiilierR of the coiiiieil, to 
the oflice of vice pni'^ident, aj»pears by iveeiit UMiire - wliieh seems to 
have cuiiiiiieiiec*il with Sir .1. W. Lubhuek, under the priisnleney of his 
JaU? Royal llighiicss the Duke of SiiRsex to net a< t-lie seiijnr vice- 
presiileiit, in a luoro particular manner repre.eiitiiig the president in 
his uh.-ence in coudiietiijL'’ the afl'.iirpt of the soeii'ty. Me cniitiiiiie<( t>» 
be annually re-i-heted tin* tiea.ouer till the year 18:».'*, and siibsi- 
queiitly from to Ibuh having ndaiiied the otlii*e bu* tvxolvo 

years, heiiig a longer term than any of ids preilece.sMors during the 
present century. In the first eliarters, dat« <1 in J .s;i7, of the l'iiiv»*rsiry 
(if Lunihiii, he is appointed one of the l''elli>WH, and also tiiii first viee- 
chatioe.ilor, an oflice. which he. re.ngiied in 1.^1., retaining as a Cullow 
his seat in the Hcnate. 

Sir John Lubbock is ties author of liuinerous i»riper.% chiefly relating 
to the priucifial siibj'CtH of sciema*. to which, in hunoiiiMhle union wiili 
the pursuits of coiutiierei*, lie has devoted hiiusidf. in the ' Memoirs id* 
the Royal Astroiioiniral Socii'ty,’ und in the ‘ I'hilimophicul 'I'rans- 
fictions of the Royal Society.’ i Uie of hi.s eai'lie.Mt jiajo'i's, * t >ii the 
Dcteriuination tA the urhit of :i * 'oni« t.' w.ir; re.-id hefore the former 
lusly on tho f^th of .l.iiin.-iry 1 Mil', ainl e'»iit;iiiicd in ffie loiirtli 
voluiiio of the *Mi:nioirs.’ Mis first |i«[ier in llio * I'hiloHophifiil 
''I'l'ansactions ' aj'pisirM in Iho \olnine for I '^'.'^*1, under the title ‘*fii tho 
I'eiidiiliiiii,' and relalcH to the theory of the eonvi rtii*Ie lorm of that 
instrument, originally .sug;'e;-ted in 1 *d I by l’rofe-*.'-or l'•■dlneIlhL■rgeJ■ of 
Tiiliiiigeii, blit which wa.n first pruilnced iiidiqicinleiitly by the hit** 
Captain Kab r. The iiuMior in thi.-( paper, after noticing what hail 
been done by Laplace and Whewell, attempts t«i disciiH'-: for the first 
time all the circuuislances tie ii known to affect lli«^ iiet-urary of 
Captain Kater's method, treating the ipiedion witfj tloi iitnm-t gene- 
rality, ciideaviiiiriiig to render the tiu-ory of thi! eoiiv«:rtihle pen- 
dulum fis perfect as I he method of oh-eirvatioii. Rut Sir Joim 
Lubbock's more eoiixide.ralijo inve.-.tig.if ion;« have related to tho 
IMaiiid.ary aud Lunar theory, and 1o tho 'I’ides. Mm • l:eHeurches in 
I'hysicid Astruiiomy,’ eml-i.ieing the foimer siibjecM, wi n- lir.-»t i»ul(- 
lisbed ill the ‘ Philo.-.oprif al 'I'raii.-^uctiniH,’ l omiie le iii/ with a jiajier 
in the voliimo for in which it jh shown that the. condilioiis 

relative to tho di-sturhing force.^ under which Laplace had demon- 
strated that the stai>ility of tlie idaiietary system is always eventually 
pre.-*erve(J, arc ii'it necessary to the stability of a sy.-^tein of hodies 
.subject to iho law of aUractioii which goverus our systoni ; but that 
the variation.^ of the elliptic cor.staiitH are all jieriodie, and ••oscilluto 
thi.refore within certain limit*. This theorem is no longer true if the 
planet znoves iu a i esi.stiijg iiie.lium.” 

The second paper in the same vulunio consists of two p;irt« — * On 
the I'lccessioii of tho Kqumoxi s/ and * Un the Theory of the Motion 
of the I'Jauets,’ in conti.n nation, in Ukj first jiart the author extends 
his former ronoiiisioin re/aniing th*? .ftubili'y of tin* syAteiii to the 
problem of ihe Pn'cesdoii of the ivpiinoxe.s, underbtaii-biig that 
j-tahility to iue.'iii, in this case, “that t..e polo of th*; axiA of rotation 
has always nearly the same g( (.graphical latitude, and tliat the angular 
velocity of roUtion aud the obliquity of the ecliptic vary within uiiiall 
liiiiiiR, and that ild variation is periodical.” 
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TheBO ronearohoB are pursued in nine other elabonite papers con- 
tained in the ' Phiiosopliical Transactions ’ for 1831, 1832, 1834, and 
1 835. Nearly the wliulo investigation wiis subsequcsiitly published as 
a separate work, under tlio titlu, ‘ On the Theory of the Moon and on 
the Perturbations of tlio IManets/ which first appeared in 1833; a new 
edition, ocuaMioned by souio researches of Plana, being pulilished in 
parts iu the three following years. An account of tlie * Traitd sur le 
Plux et itdflux dc la Mer’ of Daniel Bernoulli, in a separate tract 
(fiondoii, 1830), preceded the publication of Sir J. W. Lubbock's 
investigations on the Tides, priiici pally as they f>cctir iu the ports of 
lioudoii and Livrr|>ool, which wero corniiiunicated to the Royal Society 
from 1831 to 1837, in nine jiapers ; the Bakeriau Lecture for 1836 
being one of those * On the Tides at the Port of London.' 'J'he Uoyal 
Medal on l‘hysioH for 1 834 hod been awarded to him by the Council 
of the Uoyal Society, for his ** highly valuable investigations on the 
tides,*’ which down to that period had been published iu tho 

* Transactions.’ 

In the * J’hil. Trans.’ for 1831 and 1841 are two papers on thc^ subject 
of meteorology, which conclude the list of the author's contributions 
to the Uoyal Society, On that science, as well as on the tides, he also 
contributed some ])apcrs to the * Companion to the British Almanac;* 
and this leads us to notice that he was an original member of the 
Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
edited the ‘ Maps of the Stars,' which formed part of the ]uibli cations 
issued uudiT its superintendence. In conformity with the practice of 
other matlioniaticiaijs and jdiysical astronomers of all periods, in 
addition to pajicrs contrihutod to academical ccdlections, he has made 
public B(»me of his results and views iu separate; tracts. ATnong the 
subjectri of these are ‘ i’ask-gagiiig,’ the * ('oinpiitation of Lclipses and 
Occultations/ the * Classification of the Different Branches of Unman 
Knowledge* (of which two editions have appeun'd), an ^ Kleinciitary 
Traatise on tho ’J'idcs,* 1S39, and an elaborate iuvcstigatiou the 
Heat of Vapours ami on AstroTioinical Ucfractioiis,' bearing ou many 
important objects of inetoorological and chemical research, as well as 
on ustroiKJiny. Some of these tracts, or their substance, arc in-serted 
also in the * PbiloBO}dncid Maga/.inc.’ 

The improvement of Tnatheiiuitical iiobition appears to have been an 
object belli iu view by iSir iJoliii Lubbock, from uu early [jeriod in his 
niathematical researches, lu 182’.l he cominiiiiicatcd a paper *Oii 
Notation* to tho Astronomical iSociety, which was iuserted in the 

* Memoirs,' vol. ix., |i. 471. After rcMiiarking that that ]»ari of the 
theory of iiiathemuticiil notation which relates to syjiibols of cjnaiitity 
had hitherto been entirely tlisrcgardod, and briefly advertiug to that 
theory as regards language, he proceeds to submit his own rules of 
notation, and a taVilc exhibiting syuoptically that employed by some 
of the most distinguished astroiiomei's for a few of the quaiililies wdiich 
occur freipiently. TJie subject is re.Luruod to repeatedly in his subse- 
cpicut works, in one of which (the preface to the account of ^ Beriioiilli | 
on tho Tides* already uoticoil) ho observes, ** It is, 1 think, a tM.atter 
of great regret, that the notation ado|itcd by dilVerciit niatliMmaiicians 
should be so various. 1 have therefuro thought it desirable to give 
fre(]iiont cumparisuiis of the synibuls 1 have ailoptod with those to 
be ioiiiid elsewhere ; aud 1 have eudenvourud as far as possible not to | 
use the same letter for dilfcreiit (jiiaiitities, and not to represent the | 
sanie quantity by dillertfiit letters." A notice of one of those Hubjo(;ts | 
t»f profound interest which unite the objects of the ustronuiner with 
those of the geologist, suggested by our author, tnuHl conclude this 
article. His first pa]ier uu the * l*reces>*iou of the l-'quiuoxcs,' 1838, as 
already alluded to, ]>roceeLied ujsm the hy]>othesis that the earth 
revolves in a medium devoid of resistance. In the ‘ i*hil. ’Prans.’ of the 
following year he investigutes the suiiject ou tho supposition that Uie 
earth revolves in a resisting medium, the effect of the resistance of which 

is to increase tho latitmie of tho axis of robition (reckoned from the 
eipiator of the figure), till it renchos DO". Such is now the condition of 
the axis of the earth ; but as the chances are infiuitely great against this 
having been its original position, may not its utiaiumoiit of this position 
be ascribed to the resistance of a medium of suiall density actiug for a 
great length of time,— a supposition which may account for many 
geological iudicatious of changes having taken plaoe iu the climates of 
the earth V* This surgestion of a possible cause of many geological 
plieiiomcua, certainly of the nuture of a * veru Cjiusa,* appears, most 
miaccuuutaldy — except indeed that it hud been offered iu rcKcarches 
on iibysical nstronoiny — to have been left unnoticeil by geologists, until 
the author himacdf revived it, eigiilteii years after its first enunciation, 
in a letter to Sir C. Lyell, rend before the (leological ^Society iu 1848, 
aud puiilished in its ‘i^uarterly Journal,’ vol. v., p. 4. lu this letter 
the subject is pursued, explicitly, into several of its geological conse- 
quences ; aud SSir J. Lubbock's views were discusseil in some detail, 
by the thou president, Bir 11. T. De La Boche, iu his anniversary 
address of 1849, inserted in tho same volume of tho ‘Journal/ pp. 
Ixxxv. — Ixxxix. 

LUBIENIETSKI (Latinised Lttbii'.nieciusL There are five persons 
of this name (one Andrew, two (liristopher, and two Stanislas), all 
distinguish od iu tho J’olish Sociniun controversy. A list of their 
several writings may bo found in Sandins, * lUbl. Antltriu.,’ Fraistadt, 
1684. The subject of the present article is Blauirtlas the younger, son 
of i/hristopher, who was born at i.'racow, August 23, 1623. lie was 
minister of a church at LiibUu, until driven out by the oi'ni of power 
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for his opinions. Ho died in exile at Hamburg, May 18, 1675. i\\^ 
death h stated to have been caused by poison — a fact borne out by the 
death of his two daughters, and the serious illness of his wife, after 
eating of the same dish ; but tlie Hamburg magistracy neglected to 
institute the investigation usual in cases of sudden death. 

The theolo^cal works of Lubienietski aro numerous, and may bt^ 
found in Siiudius, with the exception of the ‘ llistoria lieforinatioiiiH 
PoloniccC,’ published in 1685 at Freistadt, with a life pr<;fixed ; hut 
tlie work which makes his reputation more European, and entitles him 
to a place here, i^ his * Theatrum Cometicum.’ This work wan pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1667 (Saudiiis and Weidler), but a copy in omi 
possession has a Ijirydeu title-page, and the date 16S1. This changi- 
of titles in different fiarls of the same edition was formerly nut 
uncommon, ami has caused much confusion. A pictorial fruntispince 
has the following anagram for Siauislas Lubieiiiecius, ‘ Satis in ulna 
JcHU luce bis.' The ‘ Theatruiri CoineLioum ’ consUts of three 
The first contains the ciorrespondenco of the author with men of 
science throughout Europe on the subject of the comets of 1 6()4 au>l 
1665, aud has in it communications from Vossius, Okh'uburg, Hevelius, 
Kircher, Bouillaud, Von Guericke, Ac. Ac. Tiie second part coiitanni 
an elaborate account of all tho comets (415 in number) recorded in 
history down to the year 1665. It is written iu support of tin; hyjm- 
thesis that comets portend both good and evil, in o}ij>osition tu 11 ir 
prevailing notion that they were harbingers of misfortune only; un.i 
this opinion he supports from history, it being clearly shown tliat 
public events of both characters usuidly followed close u|ion coin* ts. 
Thus lu; points out that though the comet of 323 strengthen 'd the 
heresy of Arius, it abo brought about the council of Kice; and Mii.s, 
from Lubii'iiietski, was not a little satirical. Wc are in di>ubt wlictln r 
to coucludo that the author maiutaiiual liU hypotliesis in go«id faitli, 
or to Huspt'ct that h(3 chose his line of arguineuL as the best ])r!uaic:il 
mode of attacking the ]irevailing terrors; and our doubt hecurncr! 
stronger when we see that iu the thinl part, called ‘ Theatri (tirnetiL-i 
exitus,* ho rather widens his hypothesis; and wlenvas lie ha<l befure 
iiniiulaiuetl that eomots foretell both good ami evil, he now asserts the 
dilemma that they predict hath or nr;// /o r, but still cautiously. 

In the ilisciissiuus' about Halley’s eoniei this v\ork of Lubienietski 
was freely cited iu proof of one and anoLlier form or appearance, or 
presumed appearance, of that memorable body, it seems to have bc'.'ii 
taken for grunted that the mere mention of a comet by tid> autbor is 
Huflicient evidc'uce of its having really appeared, it iii:iy he ii-icful 
ihereforo to recommend those who w'oiild prove a cornet from the 
*Theatruni (’ouicticum* (and the same caution may be pivt*n witli 
respect to lliceioli's list), first to cxamiiu; the authoriiy on wineli the 
fact rests. Iiiihienietski has collccterl every instance, and idvcr^ lii' 
originals; bub this, thmigh don** with cur.* and great leaiiiing 
bitiiig a mass of j‘e^'i;:irc-h whicli W'ill afipenr womicrfni wiieii we 
rtauemher that the iiivtjstigator w.is driven from country to comitry, 
and engaged in continual theologii^*d controversy), shouM ordy serve to 
enable the rtiader to tliscrimiiiate. Many of the aiitliorili -s c:itcd arc 
worthless, and it even happens that tlie original historian of one of 
Lubienietski 's coniet.s w'as fiorn many hundred years after tie: plieiio 
nienoii for the appearance of which he is made sufliirieiit t*\ iih'iice. 

LUtbV'Nl/S, MAiiUUB AN^i.ML'S, was bom at tJordiiba (Uonlova), 
ill the province of Bictiea, in Spniu, A.D. 38. He was tm; son of M. 
Anmeiis Mela, who was the bru'her of the p]iilo.'Oplicr iSom-c.i, aii'l 
was carefully educated at Ibiiue umlcr the most eminent |dnlo.^oplici:-> 
and rbetorieiauB of the time. His iioetry reeommt'iided him to the 
notice of Nero, who treated him with distinguished honour, an* I 
bestowed upon him the dignity of qiiDDstor and augur. Lucan ilid not 
however remain hmg iu the imperial favour. Nero was aTiiiulious of 
being considered the best poet of his iige; aud Liicaii was fooli.'?!i 
enough to enter into competition with his imjieriiil mastt.'r, and to 
receive the prize for the best poem iu a literary ct>iitest with th<; 
emperor. Ijueaii was accordingly forbidden to juibli^h any moic 
poems ; and simply, as it ap))ears, ou account of tJiis prohibition, hi: 
entered into a conspiracy with l*iso and many others to aHsassiiiati; 
Nero. (Tne., ‘Amu,’ xv. 49.) This conspiracy was detected, and 
Lucan by a promise of pardon was induced to betray his associate.;. 
When be liaci done so however he was condemned to death, ami 1m; 
then opened his veins, and (lit;d riipeating some .of his own ver.s;^M, 
which described the death of a wouiuied huldier in cuU8equeiie.e of lo^s 
of blood. (Tac., ‘Anil.,’ xv. 70.) He died A.D. 65, in tho twenty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Lucan wrote many poems, which have not come down to 
which were entitled respectively — ‘Oatucausmos lliacus,' ‘(Jatulogus 
lleroidum,' ‘Hectoris Lyra,’ ‘Orpheus,’ ‘ Baturualia,' ‘Bil varum 
libri X.,' * Medea’ (an uniiiiished tragedy), ‘Batiricse FabuLu; xiv.,’ Ac. 
The only work extant is a poem on tlie civil wai* between Geesar aud 
Pompey, entitled ‘ J 'liarsaliu,' which gives an account of the war from 
its comineucemeut to t\esar's visit to Cleopatra in Kgypt. The poem 
is comprised in ton books at i»reseiil, but siuce the teiitli hook leaveB 
otr abruptly in tho iiiidst of a narrative, it is probable that some parL 
has been lost, or that the poet had not finished the work at the tin^e 
of his death. Thu first book upi ns with the most extravagant uilulatiou 
of Nero, iu which the poet even exceeds the base subserviency of tim 
]M»ets of tho age of Augustus. The * I'hursalia’ coiitaiuu many vigorou-^ 
and unimated descriptions, aud the speechos are oharaclcrisiHl by con- 
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suloral)li' rhetorical merits, hut the lanpuafco ia often iiiilated, an*! the 
ex)»rt!s«>ioi IS extremely hiboiirt^l iiml artiticinl; the poem is also dotieient 
ill that truth to nature, and in thoae appeals to the feelings and the 
iinspinatioii, which excite the S3’mpathy of every* class of readers. Stiil 
great allowance must be inuiie for the. youth of the author, who. if he 
had lived longer, would probably have cured liiiiiaelf of those faulU 
an<l defects which arc now so conspicuous in his poem. 

The best editions of Lucan arc by Tturmann (17401, Tli'jjtlcj* 

Weber (18111), ami Weise (183ij). Among the numerous trauslations 
of the ‘ Pharsalia,' t]iOi>e most deserving of notice are — in I'reiich, by* 
Mariuontel (17BG) and Jirebcuf (1705) ; in Knglisli, by Ibiwc (171>), by 
May (1027), who also published in 1G30 a contiuiiatiuu of the poem 
to the death of Julius Ciesar, which he afterwards trauslatchl into 
Latin verso (IGIh), and by H. T. illley in * Puhn's (.'lassioal Idbrary 
and in Ttaliaii, by (.Vi.stoftiro llocelli (I SOI). 

Ll.'CAS, PllKDIilUlCK, was tho second son of Samuel H. Toum'<, 
I'sii., of Croliam, near Cr<»ydon, Surrey, a member nf the S-n iety of 
V'rifiids. Ho was born in 1.S12, and was educated at tho Loinlon 
rniversity, where he gainetl early distinction as a dehater. He wa.'^ 
callotl to the bar in 1 s:>8, and in the fbll<iwing yvar heeaitie a iiieiiiher 
of the Koiiiaii C'iiiholie. Cliurcli. In his new position lie toi»k an active 
part in public miitter-i, and beeani-.* the founrler of tlie. • TaUet ' iiew.**- 
jiiiper, wliich he coudiiiMed a-* editor for many yeiir.^. He was al.s > a 
frc-qiieiit eontrihiiior to the *J)iihliii Uuviow.’ lii ho transf. rro 1 

the ‘Tal»Iet* fr<mi London to Dublin, aiul in 1 S52 was cdecLed M.l*. 
for Meath, mainly Ihrongh the influenee of the Uonmn (.'atholie 
[iz'io.'^thocid, wliOiie cause, and that of the poonT chisHCs of the l.jul of 
ills adoption, lie warmly espoused, llelieving that the Kuman ('aiholie 
prur.stliood, niidor the exi-Aiug eircuiiiHtnnecs of tlio counriT, wi-re the 
natural friends and guidi's of tho hiwer orders, hi^ very warmly and 
zealouHly advoe.ite I their rii^ht to take jiart in ]MiliticaI atlairs. In 
tlii.-' view ii'- was not, .su|»porr.ed by the Ibunan t atlmlic episeopatis in 
Ireland ; and tov.ard.s the clo^^e <»f J I he travelletl to lioiiie, in orderto 
ajiptvil to the, ]iope against the decision of that body. His health, wiiiedi 
had lung been faihng from over cxerti^iii of his mental and physical 
eziergif.'J, broke tiinvu while tin- malt- r win umler d*-jibeMln>n at Ihiiiie, 
and Mr. Lucas n liiiiii-d to i'iiigland ami died hefoiv* a formal de'‘Dioii 
wa.s given. J I is deatii oeciirreil ou the 2 Jnd of i)ctolier 1 He was a 

jiowerful i»ut declamatory writer and sjaakcr; but he hiuieeeiled from 
tlie liivt ill securing the je.speet and attention of the Hou.se of t ‘one 
iiioijri, and his alile and fcarle-s udv«»cacy of Tenant liight, and of the 
independence of tiie ]ii>m:i!i Dallioiic I'hurch in iivlaiid, made his loss 
iiiiich regrettcil by hi.^ 

Jd’CAS, PALIIi, bt»rii .it Louen in fir.'.L travelled in the Levant 

as a jewidler, after which In; entered the V’eiielian service ag.ainst the 
Turks. In Idtui he i-eV.urne»l to France, bringing with him a collection 
t>f ancient coins, engraved stones, and other curiosities, which were 
pureha.stMl for lle‘ king'.? c ihiiiftof uhmIuIs. 1.ii he wont ti> lv.*ypt, 

and ascreiidcd the Nile as f.ir .-is the cataracts. He afterwards vi-ited 
t’yprus, Syria, AriJiuiii.a, an I Persia, luit wa*- at last pliimiered ai, 
tlaghdad of most, of the ol jerts of curio iiy wliich he laui eollecl.*-d in 
his jiiurm\v. lb: returne I to Paris in 17**0, and publi.shed the narr.i' 
live of )ii,s journev, * Voyage an l.evant,* J7''L which contams 
iiuuicrou.-; exaggiTatimis and alisurd stories. Lucas was nut deitcieiit 
ill ohaervatioii, but he did not alw'ays tell the truth; perliapb he 
ll.ouglit that a da.sh of the marvi llo.is would enhance hi.s narratb'i., 
or perhaps lui listcmd credulously to the stories of others. In l7o,> 
he was Heiit by Louis Al\'. to the. Jjovaiit ;igain, for the purpose? •>[ 
making collections; and he- vi-iU-d .Vsia Minor, Macedonia, Syiia, ami 
liarbary, ami re-t.urucil to I*’ ranee in 17U.S. He published tlie narrativi* 
of this seciuid jonriiiiy in 1 710 — ‘ Voyage dans la Drece, 1 Aj«ie ALineiire, 
la Macedoine, et rAfriipie.' Tiii.s work. i.:<#iita3ns ^oiiic iutere.-diiig 
incmuir-f by other travellers concerning (.-yrreiiaica ami I uiiis. 
liouid XIV. Kent him oiit again in 1711, wlit ii he visited most oi 
tht; tamo euuiitries which lie had hcoii in tlio precciliiig journey, b»r 
the purpose of corrcctiug his former uh.dcrvalion-'. He returned to 
Paris in 1717, ami in 1711* puhlisliod an acci uiit oi hi.-i third journey 
1‘ Voyage dans la Turtpiio, VAsic, Sync, i’alesline, i-gyptc, Ac. ), wnicli 
is the host of the three, though it also contaiti.s Hoine strange rituric.-.. 
Lucas travelled once more in the Levant, and at la.st died in Spain in 
1737, having gone thitlier for the piirpoio of examining the anli.iuitie.s 
of that country. 

LUCHRTTo DA (JKNt)VA. [('.xMiiiASo, Li:ca.] 

LL^UIAN (Afii/icia^'Jv), a celebrated Dreek writer, was born at Saino- 
satii, a city ou the west bunk of tho Ihiphratcs, in the Syrian province 
of (kimmagciiic. Wo imssess no particulars r<?si»octing his life on which 
any rcliaiicu can be jihiceil, execjit a lew scattered iicjlices in his own 
writings. From those it apj>eais thiit he was born about iho latter 
cml of Trajaii s reign, that ho lived under both the AiituniJies, and 
died in the reign of Aurelius v'ominodiis, or shortly afti-rwarcw. HD 
parents, who ^ero in humble, circuiiistiinci-s, jdaced him with his 
iiiateriial undo, a sculptor, in order to learn statuary , but l.c somi 
quitted this trade, and :ipplied hiimself to the study iil the law. JIo 
atterward.s practised at the bar in Syria and (ircece ; hut not luectiiig 
with much success in this jjrofcBsiou, he re.?olved to settle in O a ul atsa 
teacher of rhetoric, where ho soon obtained great cclebnty and a 
nuuierou.s school. IJts appears to have remained in tiaul till he wa-4 
ftbout forty, when lie gavo up the jirofcssioii of rhetoric, alter having 


ao»iuired coiwidcrnble wealth. Tho greater part, if not all of his 
dialoguoA appear to have bi'en writU'ii alt<»r this time ; but must of 
his other pieces, sucli ns his ‘ Hercules,' • Hesiod/ * llertHiotUH,* 
Aeuxis, • IWchuH. the ‘ 1 h]»H.ideii,* Ae„ were )>n>bubly written during 
I 1*'* rhetoric iii Haul. During the remainder of 

ns lile WTO liiid him travelling about from pliiee to |»lai?e, and visiting 
Muccessively Macedonia, C'appadiH;:n, I'uphlagoniu, and Hithyiiia. The 
greater part oi his time however was ]iassed in Athens, whore he 
iivod on terms of tli# greatest intiiiiaev with Detnoiiax. a pbilosnplior 
of great celebrity, and whore most ot his works were prnliably w*rit>ton. 
J owards tilt? latter part of bis life lie held a luerative public otticf* in 
which was bu.stowed upon him by the Kiiiperor t'oiiinioduH. 
4 he a^ceouut of hia Viriiig torn to di'Uth by dogs for having atbieked 
the C/liristian roliginn ri^sts on no credible? authority, and was pro- 
bably invented by NuidzLs, who appears to have heeii the. earliest t-o 
relate it. 

IIm' dialogiie.4 i>f Lucian art* written in ivimirkably pure and elegant 
tireek, iiiiil are free frtitu the falsi* oruaiiient s and artiticiril rhetoric 
wliii'h characterise intMt of the Avritings of his eoiiteinporaries. 
Modern critic', have ii>uaiiy given him Ins full meed of piniie for 
these exeelleiice’^, and have also deservi dly* adiiitred the k« eniie*s of 
his wit, h'.s great t»ilent ns a writer, and the iidinitiible case and M-iw 
ol his dcilogiic; but ilii-y liavo Neldoni ihiue liiui the ju.'ilii’e he 
thtsorvos. 'J'licy have either r.*pivK*‘iiie I him as merely a witty auti 
aTiiiising writer, hut without any further merit ; or else tlu*y have 
attacked him ii.s an imnionil ami iiifulel author, wluvse only object was 
to coiriijit lilt: niimls of bi.s ri ailer.s and to throw riiiiciile upon all 
religion. Hut tlit?'c opinions appear to us to have aiiHcii from a mis- 
taktai and one ^itled A'icw of llu- charaeUir of Lucian, lb* seeius to i*- 
tt» have i-iiileaviMiivd to cxpiist* all kinds of deliiHion, fatiatici.Hiii, aiiti 
imposture; the ipiaekt'ry and iiiiposition of the priest-:, the lolly and 

ab. 'fiirdity of thf? siipcrstitioii.**, and e.ipi-eially the suleiitii iioiiseim*, 
the prating insoicnee, and the iinnioral Jives of the phihisophiea) 
charlatan.^ of Ins age. ^Se»: his * Alexamiei'.') J.ueiiiii iiiny, in lae?. 
be regarded as ihe .Xristoiihaiies of Ins age, and, like tin* great eoiiiic 
poet, he laid r«*e«Mirse to raill- ry and Hirire to Hreoinplish the great 
ohji'Cts he had in view. His study was hiinian ehar-o:ler in all its 
varieties, and tlie au;e in whieli he lived lurna.lietl iiiiiple niab'iials for 
Ins oliservaiion. .Many of iiD pictiirrs, thoiigii drawn from the cir 
cum-'iances of his own times, are true for every age and country. As 
an iiisiaiict? of this we mention tin? t?s-.iiy entitled * i )ii those wh»> serve 
the t treat Ibr Hir«*.’ If he. Koiiietitjif?s di-closes tin* follii*ci and vires of 
iiiankiud too frt:eiy, ami oeca-ionally uses expre*4AionH wiiicli are 
revolting to our iilcas of uviiMlit.y, it slioulil be reeollei tnd that every 
author ought to be juilged of by the age in whii?li bn lived, iiiiil not 
by a Htainiaril of religion and morality which \v:i.*4 mikiiown to tho 
writer. The character of Lue.iaiiV mind was decidedly practical; he 
was Hot dispo-ei| to lii heve aiiylliiiig without suilieieiit evidence of 
its truth; and nothing tint Vic-* ridiciloi.s m* aliHipd CHC.iped his 
raillery and sarcasm. I In- tab?-: of tin? j> >et i rirpeeting the atiribiitie: 
and expioiL-t of ttic gods, which were, still tiriiny heiiev- il by Ihe 

people of his age, were esiieeialty Hu? objei't.-i of his satire 
ami ridieuh? in bis dialogues In tween the gods iiml in iiiiiiiy other of 
hi.s works, d'imt he should liave attacked tin: * 'hristiaii.s iii com nion 
W'ith the i'alsi? Hyst(?nis of the pagan r* li.'ion will not ap/>eai' siirpi'Difig 
to :iiiy oiur who con.->id is tliat Lucian proh.ihly in*vt*r biok the troiihie 
t.<i impiirt) int.fi the dt«ctriiies of a religion whieh was iiJniost uni versully 
dcspis.'il jij his time by i he higher fji’ilf.r.s *»r society. Lut?iaii's state 
ineiits h:mi sometimes lunl an Jii.siiirieal valin? aasigiieil to them whii.di 
he does not apjiear to h ive inteiidi?d : tin* story of Herfnhitiis rending 
his idstory at liic Ojymjue gannrs is one of tliC'f.e. [Ilhiitifioii .-jJ 
Lucian lunl a taste for art. winch he has shown by his duscriptioiiH in 
his ‘ -Vetifiii/ ‘ /jeuAi*-,' • J-nk'iiies,' Ae. 

'.riic hest cclitifiiis of Lucian's workn are by Hem-:b?rlinHius, who 
only eilited pari t if tin: lirst voliinn*, ami lifh/., 4 vol-<. f*v<i ; by Jjeh- 

m. uiu, 1* volrt. ^vo, Ijoip. ; tin- olition jiuhlished by tin* Ih|M.»iit iS«icifd.y; 

aijil an cditioii without notes by Dimitirf, I'ari-', The. birst trans- 

lation of Lnciaii into Uermaii n by Wielnnd, d vfils. Svo; in IVinich, 
by Do Hallu; and in Italian ny Man-ii. Them .-iro Kiiglbh traiisJatioiiM 
by Liuiiiit, by J'ratikiin, ami by 'J ookc, 2 vols. 4to. ijomJ., 

LUCIAN, SAINT, l*resliyl«;r of Anti ich, is saitl by some writers, 
but without .snlliciimt authority, to liavi^ been bfirn at Saiiioaaiii ; be. 
Hiitlere<l inarLyrdum during tho ndgii of J liocbitiaii, a.u. 312, and was 
buriud at Hi leuopoJw in IJithyniJu Hois fre<|iMntly rmmtionod by 
ecclesiastical writorn as ii man of great 1< amiug and piety. KimebiiiN 
ualls him a “ jicrsfiii of uiiblenii''bt?d character Ihrougliout Iuh whole 
life'* (‘Hist. Ki.cJ..' viii. 13;; and (JhryvoMtom, on the niiniverHary of 
Liiciaii'H iiiartyrd im. prommiiccfl il pam-gyric upon him which ia still 
{.*\Tant. .Jerome iiiforuis us, ii* liis 'Catal'igue of J'..ccb?-'ia«tical W ritet'K 
VC. 77 i, that *• Lucian wa- ho laUoriou-: in the rtmly of tiie ScriptiireH, that 
in hi-s own time hiiuk* cfipic. of the Seriptur* s were known by the name 
of Lucian;” and we l.arn Imin anotlicr part of iiis work.s (‘ I'ncf. in 
J'arahp./ vol. i., p. tint Lufrian'K iwimioii of the Septuagint 

hut not luecLiii*- vei-iou of the Dlfl Te tament waH generally msed by tlic churcheH 
” (Junhtautiiiople. to Antioch. Jniciaii al»o made a rcvuion of the 

New Testament, which Jerome coiinidered inferio lio hia edition of 

the Septuagiut. i. , . 

There weivi extant in Jeromes time Bonic tnalisca of Luemu con- 
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ccniiiif; faith, and nUd Homo uliort npistlea ; but nono cif thcso have 
come down to ua, witli the oxcsoption of a few fragments. ^ , 

Tlicro has been oonsiderablo dinpute among critics leapeciing , 
Lucian's belief in the Trinity. From the manner in which ho is : 
spoken of by most of the Trinitarian Fathers, and from no censure I 
being jiaased upon his orthodoxy by Jerome and Athanasius, it has ' 
been maintained that he miut have been a believer in the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity ; but on the other hand Epiphauius, in his | 

* Anchoret * (xxxv., vol. ii., p. 40, D), speaks of tho Lucianists and 
Arians as one sect; and Fhilustorgius (who lived about 425, and wrote 
an account of tho Arian controversy, of which considerable extracts 
arc preserved by Photius) expressly says that Eusebius of Nicoiiiedia 
and many of the principal Arians of the 4th century werc^ disciples of 
Lucian. It is probable that Lucian’s o])inions wore not quite orLiiodox, 
since he is said by Alexander (in Theodciret, ^Hist. EccL,’ i.. c. 4, p. 15, 
r#) to have been excluded from the Catholic Church by thrc3o bishops 
iu fi>uccospion, for advocating the doctrines of I’aul of Samosata. It is 
however usually supposed that he returned to tho Catholic communion 
before his death. 

LUCIFER, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, is principally known iu 
Gccdesiasticid history for refusing to hold any communion with the 
clergy who had, during the reign of Coiistantins, conformefl to the 
Ariuti doctrines, although it had been determined in a synod at Al(*x- 
andria in 352 to receive again into the church all the Arian clergy who 
openly acknowledged their errors. In eousequeuee of the decision of 
tho synod at Alexandria, Lucifer eventually left the (.^atholic chureli, 
and his followers are B]iuken of by ecclesiastical writers as a distinct 
sect under the name of LiicJferians. Tho nuniber of this sect wjis 
always inconsiderable : Theodoret says that it was extinct in his time. 
(*riist. Keel.,* iii., c. 5, p. 12S, D.) Their opinions however excited 
considerable atteutiou at the time wlieii they were fii-st jirumulgated, 
and were advocated by several omiiieni iiieu; among others by 
Faustinus, MarcelliiiuH, and liilarius. .Icroine wrote a work in refuta- 
tion of their doctrines, which is still extant. 

Augustiuo remarks, iu his work on Ilerrsies (c. Ixxxi.), that the 
Lneiferians held erroneous opinions concerning the human soul, which 
they cousidcrorl to be of a oiurnal nature, and to be transfused from 
parents to children. 

Lucifer is acknowledged by Jerome and Athanasius to have been 
well acquainted with the hicripturcs. and to have boon exemplary iu 
private life; but he ap]iears to have boon a inaii of violent temper and 
great bigotry. Being bauibhed from Sardinia by ConFtantius iu coiise- 
qiienco of his opfiusition to tho Arian doctrine.*^, he resided for many 
years in Syi'ia ; but after the death of this emperor he returned to his 
diocese, whore he died about 370. 

The writings of Lucifer were published by 'JMllet, Paris, 1508 : they 
consist of-—' 'J\vo Rooks addrcs.sed to the Emjicror Constantins in 
defence of Athanasius ; ’ ‘ On Aitostate Kings ; ' * On the Duty of 
having no Communion with Heretics;' ‘On the Duty of dying for 
the Son of Cod ; * ‘ On the Duty of showing no Mercy to those who 
bin against Qod ; ’ and a abort Epistle to Florentius. 

LU Cl 'Ll US, CAIUS, was boni at Suessa Aurunca (Sesssi), a town in 
the north-western part of (.'am])unia, n.c. 148. IJo belonged to the 
e(]UOstriiiii order, and by the female side was graud-nnclo to l'om|^y 
the Great. In Lis sixteenth year Luoiliiis served, together with 
Marius and Jugiiriho, under Scipio Africanus at the .siege of Nunmutia. 
(Velleius, iL 4.) Hu is said to have died n.c. 103 iu his forty-sixth 
year ; but tho expression of Horace (‘ Sat.' ii. 1, 34), iu which Luciliiis 
is called ‘old* (soncx), seems to iinjdy, as Mr. Clinton has remarked 
(* Fast. Hell.,’ vol. iii. p. 135), that he livcid to a hitor date ; though to 
this it has been plausibly aiisw'ered that tlie term ‘old’ may have 
releicnce to the remote period at which he wrote. 

Luciliiis is expressly said by Horace (‘Sat.'L 1, 01) to have boon 
the lirst writer of Roman satire ; by which we must not understand 
that no Roman writer bad cnni])o.sed tiny satirical compositions before 
him, since tho satires of Ennius and others are frequently mentioned 
by ancient authors ; but that Lucilius was the first who constructed 
it on those principles of art which wei'e considered iu the iimo of 
llontcc as cHseutial requisites in a satiric poem. I'he satires of Lucilius 
were very ])opulur even in the Augustan age ; and to his writings some 
of the most eminent satirists of antiquity— Horace, Juvenal, and 
Persius — ^appear to Lave been indebted iu no small degree for many 
of their most striking thoughts and expressions. 

In addition to his satires, which wore divided into thirty books, 
Lucilius also wrote a comedy intitlcd * h'uniularius,' tsjiodes, and 
hymns, none of which aru extant with tlio exception of a few fnig- 
mouts from Lis satires, which were collected and jiublishcd by U. and 
H. Stephens iu their 'Fragmeuta Poeiai'um Veterum Latiiionim,’ 
Paris, 1564, and again, separately, by DoxuMf Leydoii, 1507 ; they ore 
also included in Miittaire’s ‘Corpus Poet, ijat.,’ Tiondon, 1713. Scanty 
OH these fragiueiits are, they enable us to form some idea of the style 
of Lucilius, which appears to have been distingtiished by great energy 
and power of expression, but to have been deficient iu elegance and 
clearness. Horace compai-es his poeti^ to a muddy stream, and com- 
idaina that his vorsificatiou was rugged and uncouth (‘ Sat.’ i. 4, 8-11) ; 
but Quintilian (‘lust. Or.,’ x. 1) on the other hand maintains that 
iUii'aco has not given a fair estimate of the poetry of Lucilius, and 
that his satires were distinguished by great learning and abundance of 


wit ITniy (‘ Praef. Hist Nat.’), Cicero (‘ Do Orat,* i. 16; ii. fi)^ 
Gellius (‘ N. A.,' xviii. 5), also speak in high terms of the style oi 
Lucilius. J uvonul (L 20) calls him ‘ Magnus Aurunces alumnus.’ 

Lucilius attacked vice with such severity that Juvenal (i. 165) spoaks 
of the guilty as trembling at the vehomenee of his rebukes. He dij 
not however confine his satires to tho vices of mankind iu general 
but also attacked private individuals, like the writer.^ of tlio old 
comedy among the Greeks, and among other persons, coutompurary 
and preceding poets, as Ennius, GfiBcllius, Pacuviua, Accius, 
(Gell., ‘ N. A.,’ xviL 21.) The powerful protection of Scipio and l.;uliiis| 
with whom ho was on the most intimate terms of friendship (Rur/ 
‘Sat.’ it 1, 70-75), enabled him also to attack with impunity soiiie of 
the most eminent political characters in Rome ; among whom we find 
the names of Quintus Gpimius, conqueror of Liguria, Cseciliiis Mt-tcl- 
lus, and Cornelius Rufus, who was at that time Princeps Senatus. 

LU'CIIJS I. succeeded Cornelius in 252 as Bishop of Romo. Litllo 
is known of him ; he survived his election only a few mouths ; hotuc 
say he was banished, others that ho died a martyr. He was succoeded 
by Stephen 1. 

LU'IJTUS 11. Buccooded Celestinus II. in 1144, and being wounded 
by a stoun thrown at him in an affray of the people of Rome, died 
shortly after, and was succoodorl by Eii'.^eijiii.s 111. 

LU'CIITS III., C^viiDiMAL IIUALTK), a native of Liicc.a, was elocte 1 by 
the cardinals after the death of Alexaiider 111. in 1181, and was cdij. 
secraied at Yelletri, the people of Romo being opposed to him. IJt^ died 
in 1185, shortly after having «n,n iiitcrviow with the Kinperor Fri-di-i ic 
Barbarossa at Verona. He was succeeded by Urban 111. 

LUCRKTIA. [Bm;TU8, M. J.J 

LUCRE'TIUS, with his full name TITUS LUCRETIUS CA ltrs, 
was born n.ii. yf), and died n.a 52, in the forty-fourth year of hii jige. 
We po-ssess no pariicularH rc-spoctiiig his life, but he aftpears to liavr 
been bom at Romi;, was probably of equestrian rank, and is said to 
have put an eud to his own life. 

The poem of Lucretius, entitled ‘Do itcrum Natura’ (‘On thii 
Nature of Things'), is in six books, and contains a dcvolo]iment of the 
physical ami ethical doctrines of J^jpicuruB. Notwithstanding the 
nature of tho subject,' which gave the poet little op]u»rtiinity fur tlio.-c 
descriptions of the ]>asHjoiis and the feelings wdiioh generally form the 
chief charm in poetry, Lucretius has sncei'eded in imparting t<» Ids 
didactic and philosophical work much of the real spirit of poetry; 
and if he had chosen a subject which w^iuld have allbnluil him grcatiM' 
scope fur the exercise of his powers, ho might have been ranked aniung 
the first of pouts. J^Iveu in the work which liais come down to us wc 
find many passages whicli are not equalled by the best lines of miy 
Latin poet, and which, for vigour of couecq»tion iind spliMidoiir of diction, 
will bear a conqiarison with the best elforts of tho poets of any age aiitl 
country. In uu writer dti(3s the LsiLlii language display its muji^sty ami 
stalely grandeur so ulicc.tively as in Lucretius, 'riioru is a power and 
an energy iJi his dtfScrijftioiiH wliicli we rarely meet with in the Latin 
poets; anil no one who has read his invocation to Venus at the 
beginning of the ]»oom, or his beautiful jneturc of the busy pursuits (4' 
men at the commeiiccmimt of the second hook, or the progress of the 
arts and sciences in the fifth, or his dcseripliuu of the plague winch 
devastated Athens during the I’eloponnesiau war at the cdosts of the sixth, 
can refuse to allow Lucretius a high rank among the poets of antiquity. 

The object of Lucretius was to iiieiilcale the groat dnctrinir of 
Epicurus, BO frequently misuudcrsti.iod and nii.'^roprf^simted, that it is 
tho groat object of man’s life to increase to the utmost his ] iloasuri^.^', 
and to diminish to tho iilmost hU])aiiis; and since the happiness of 
mankind was chiefly prevented iu his opinion by two things, super- 
stition or a slavish fear of the gods aiid a diajad of death, he endeavours 
to show that the gods take no interest iu and i‘xereiso no control over 
the affairs of mankind, and that tlie soul is material and perishes with 
the body. In the first tlireu books lie developcs the Epicurean tenets 
respecting the formation of all things from atoms which existed from 
all eternity, and also maintains the materiality of the soul, which he 
supposes to be compounded of diflerout kinds of air iuhalecl from the 
atmosphere ; in tho fourth book he inquires into the origin of souse 
and percf^ptiou, and the nature and origin of dreams, which loads to a 
long digression on the folly utid xulseries of unlawful Jove ; in the fiftli 
he gives on account of tho origin and laws of the world, ami describes 
the gradual progress of mankind from a state of nature to civilisation, 
OH well 08 the origin and progress of tho arts ami sciences; and iu the 
sixth ho attempts to account for a number of extraordinary phenomena, 
such as waterspouts, hurricanes, earthquakes, volcanoes, amt pestilential 
diseases. 

The poetry of Lucretius does not appear to have been highly esti- 
mated by the majority of his countrymen. Uvid certainly speaks of 
it iu tho highest terms (‘Amor.,’ xv. 23); but Quinliliau niontioii.'^ 
him rather slightingly (‘ Just. Oral.,’ x. 1) ; and Cicero does not pi-aisc 
him without considerable reservation (‘Epist. ad Quint./ ii. 11). 'J'he 
nature of his subject, and the little itiste which tlie iiomaiis iu general 
manifested for speculations like those of Lucretius, may perhaps account 
for his poetry being estimated below its real merits. 

Tho best editions of Lucretius are — by Laiiibiuus, whoso coininentary 
is very useful, 1563-70 ; llavircump, 1725 ; Wakefield, 1706-1)7; Eich- 
etiidt, 18U1 ; and Forbigor, 1828. Thu ‘Do Rcrum Natura* has been 
translated into most European languages ; tho translations most worthy 
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ol‘ notico ai-c- the Kngliah by Crooch (frequently printed), by Mnaon 
witli the Latin text and numerous uutea of little value, in 2 
vol». 4 to, 1S05 (the metrical versiou foriiis a volume of 'llohn*a Cliuisicjil 
Library'), and by Tlioaiaa Busby, 2 vols. 4to, 1813; tho French by 
Lagranpe, with tlie Liitin text, 1791^, and much better by Uc Porgen- 
ville, 1823 ; the Gerinan by Meinecke, ITOo, and by Kuebel, 1821 and 
lh3l ; and the Italian by l^Iarchetti, 1717, frequently reprinted. 

LCJCULLUS, LU'CIUS LICI'NIUS, dosconded from a distinguished 
Unman family, was born about u.c. 115, ami served under Sulla in 
thi? Marsian war. Sulla had a very high opinion of the talents and 
integrity of Lucullus, and employed him, tboiigh be was very young, 
ill ninny important enterprises. Whilst Sulla \v»\s besieging Atlions 
87), Lucullus was sent into Egypt and Africa to collect a lieet; 
and after tho conclusion of the war with Mitliridates, he was li ft in 
Asia to collect the money whii;h Sulla had imposed upon the cuu(]uered 
^tilteB. So great was tho regard that Sulla bad for Lucullus, that hi? 
dedicated his Commentaries to him, and in his last will made him 
giiurdiau to iiis son. 

Ill n.c. 71, LuculliiH was olocted consul, aud was appointed to the 
comiuand in the war against Mithridates. During the following eight 
years he was entirely engaged in conducting this war ; and in a series 
r»f brilliant campaigns completely defeated Mitiiridates and bis 
l»ow'crful son-in-law Tigraiies. lu jt.c. 73 be defented MithriilatiM at 
(’yxieus on the Propontis, and iu the following year agaiu conquered 
him at Cabiri, ou the borders of Poiitiis and Ariueniiv. lu jt.e. (SI) b*.? 
iiiarclicd into Armenia against Tigranes, who had es|unised tho cause 
uf Ids father iii-law ; and completely defeated his forct s near 'I’igra- 
nocerba in Armenia, lie followed up his victory by the capture of 
Tigianocertii, and iu thc! following year also took Xisibis, iu thi? north 
part of Mesoputiimia ; but was not ahlo to derive all the advantage.^ 
lie might have done from his vicLories, in coiiBcqtioiieo of the mutinous 
dii^positioii of Ills soldiers. Lucullus iK'Vcr appears to have heeii a 
favourite with his troops; and tin.-ir diMuflectiou was increui^ed by the 
acts of Uloilius, wliose sister Lncullus had married. Tho popular party 
at iiome were not slow in attacking a general who had been the 
jiersoiial friend of Sulla, and who was known to bo a powerful sup- 
jiorter of tbo iiatriciaii party. They accused him of protracting tin* 
war oil account of the facilities it uHunlcd him of acquiring wealth ; 
aial eventually carried a measure by which be was rotiioved from tho 
I’otnmand. and sucoi'ctled by Pompoy, n.(\ OCi. 

U’he senati', says Plutarch, ]jud looked forward to Lucullus as likely 
to prove n most powerful siijiporter of the pulrician order; but in 
this they wore di.<-appiMnled ; for IjIicuHus ou his return U) Home 
t(H.ik no jiart in public ailairs, and passed the roitiaiudcr of his life in 
retircmeiiL Thu immeiiKu fortune which ho hail amassed during his 
eominaiid in Asia ho employed in the erection of most inaguiiiceiit 
villas near Naples and TuHCiilum ; and ho lived in a stylo of uiagni- 
iicciice and luxury which appears to havo astonislied even the most 
wt idthy of Lis cuutcinporarles. Lucullus was a man of refined taste 
and liberal education ; he wrote in ids youth the history of the 
Marsiau war iu Greek (HliiLarch, MiUc.,’ c. i. ; compare Cic. *Ad. Ait,,' 
1. 12), and was a WMrm supporter of learning and the arts. Ills hou.''eH 
were decorated with the most costly paintings ami statue.s, and his' 
library, which bo had cu1h?cted at an irameusc expeuso, was open to 
all learned mvii. No lived on iiitiniato teriris with tUeero, who has 
highly praised liis learning, aud inscribed <me of liis hooks with tho 
name of his friend, namely, the fourth hook of his * Academical 
h>uestious,' ill which he makes Lucullus defend iJie philosophical 
opinions of tho Old A eademy . 

If. is said that during tbo latter years of \ih life Lucullus lost his 
focuses. Olid that his brother had thc care of his estate. 

LUDLOW, EDMUND, wiis horu at Maideu-Lradley in Wiltshire, 
about lt520. His father. Sir TTenry Ludlow, a <?ouaiderablc lauded 
proprietor iu that cuuuty, aud its rcprescutative iu the ijoug Parlia- 
uieut, was on advocate of the democratic c:ausc, which W'as likewise 
• agerly espoused by his son. Edmund Ludlow volunlecred in Essex s 
army, and first engaged tlie king's forces ‘,t tho biittlo of J^dge-hill 
(10:12) : from this time, writh only occasioua) intcrniptions, he iiJlod 
•''Uch stations, military or civil, as rendered him an important partisan. 
11c denounced the misgovern men t of the king, and sought thc destruc- 
tion of the monarchy and the ostablishmcut of a commonwealth, lie 
was one of the most active ussistunts in Colonel Pride's purge, ono of 
the foremost of thc king’s judges, and ono of the most eager votiTs 
for the uiiiiihilation of tlie House of Peers, liisiiidepeiideucc rendered 
him obnoxious to Cromwell, who, to impair his iuflueiure, sent him to 
Ireland with a military command (UhOO): a politic expedient, since 
w*ht*u Cromwell assumed the authority of Protector, Ludlow loudly 
lU'otcBted against his elevation, and if he had been iu England might 
possibly Lave impeded It. Consistent in his advocacy of an equal 
euijimunwealth, he refused, when he left Ireland, to yield Cromwell 
au uu^iualiiied submission. He was regarded with jealousy on 
aecuuut of this refusal, and security was required tliat he should not 
act ill hostility to the government. His brother, Thomas Ludlow, 
privately furnished thc security, and Ludlow retired into K.-Hex, 
whei'o ho resided until Uliver Cromwell’s death. Ho then resumed 
his public courao; was active iu parliament iu the Committee of 
Safety, in tho council of state, and agaiu received a comtiiaud or 
troops in Ireland. Accusatioua were afterwards brought against him 
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by the council ol oiiUvr^; he wain c.d le i iiii opponent of tli*' iikterent) 
of the army, and charged witli liigli tivisoii. lii eoimchpieuee ol 
these clmi-ges ho travelled to Loiidoii.Vaumed his m?:U iii piirUaiiiont, 
and there ollered to enter on his defence ; but such was the hLiIo of 
confusion at this time. Monk and his force.s InMiig daily expected in 
London, that he was neither heard iit>r were the proceedings airainst 
him advaiieed any further. WIumi the king was restoriul, Ludlow, 
justly estimating bis insecurity, lied the country; iiiul after narrowly 
escaping ca]itun). landed at l)iep|H*, in Septeiul^T lihiO. From Dieppe* 
he went lu Swit/.erlaiul, aiul having visited Geneva and Berno, resided 
princqmlly at Vevay. In weari.d with exiU., he returned to 

England, liiqiiug that his otleuci^s as a ri'publii'iiii were either lorgottiMi 
or torgiveii ; but lie was dUap|*oiute<l ; an arrest was threatened, and 
be was compelled again to lly to Vevay. where he died in hiii.t, agoil 
seventy-three years. l\U intMtioirs were written in Swir/.eriaiid, and 
first printed at Vevay, two volumes in liii»s, -uul a tldrd iu the 
following year. (Ludlow. Mt nioirs.) 

LL 11 ■jC>lLthe l^ntiiiiH('t.l f*»riu of his real name Lli* riioi.r), 

was bom ui lOrfurt, the l:*iili of .liine li'.JI, ami w:n educated ut the 
University of Leyden, where lie priiieipally stiuUeil jurisprudeiiee 
and the Orientil langiiage.s. After leaving Leydi ii. he 'ivnudiiod for 
some time iu Paris as tnt.»r to the sons of the Swedi:.h aiiibasHador. 
In ltm2 he rentoveil to the court of the l»uk<- t>f Saxe-Gotha. in order 
to HUjicritilriid the education of tlie dukes ehildren. Ihiiing tlie 
latter part ol his life he ri-sided at Frankfurt-on-tho-Main, where he 
died on the .stli of April, 17tG. 

Lndolphiis was one of the must eminenl Oriental .scholars of his 
age, and appears to have been the lirst Kiiropean who iici|nireil a 
know)e<lge of tlie Kthiopic language, which In* learnt with the asNist- 
auce of a native of Ahyssiiiifi. He piihlislied at liOiulnn, in 
dictiiin:iry and gratiiTiiar ol* this language; hut a niueh improved 
edition of the dii:lit>nary appriireii at Frankfurt in Itlli^', ami of the 
graiiiinar in 1702. Liidolphus iiLo paid great nttentioii to the 
Aiiihario language, of whieli lie pnhiiahed a dictionary and giMinniar 
iii liiltN 

Thu most. irn|inrt-int of Ludol]ihu*<'H other works are : — * Ilistoria 
HCthicipica, sive lieserijiLio Uegni IliibeK.iiiiuniin, qnod vulgo male 
Preshyteri .lohannis vocutur,’ Frankfurt, PI^I ; ‘Ail lliKloriaiii .Ethin- 
picuui Coinnientarius’ Frankfurt, lil'.il (there i ; an Fuglish eiiiiiou of 
the * ilistory of El lii(ipia’) ; *lh lat.io Nova ile hmlierijo JlahesHinije 
statu ex India II iiper allata,' I'Vankfurt, 1 h;).'! ; 'Appendix Secunda ad 
Historiaiii ^lOi.hiopieaiu, contiiieiiH I hNsertaiionein ile LociiNtis,* Frank- 
furt, Jiihl; * Epi'ttola .'Klhiopice ml niiiversani llaties-onoriim geiilein 
Kcripta,’ Frankfurt, * l'!pirtol;e Samaritaiia* Sieheiiiitaniiii ml 

Ludolpliutii,' with a Latin (ranslat.ion ami note.', ; and a transla- 
tion of the Fsalins into Ethiopie, Fraiikfiirt. ITt.iL 

* LUIHNIG (t»r LOl.'lS) L, KAHL Al tllLsT, King of Itavaria, 
wan burn August 2.’), tin? smi of his predeet s.^or. King Maxi- 

milian .loseph. Hu Htiidied at the nniveivilies of Landstnil and 
Gbltingmi, and served in the CiimpiUgii against Auslriii, iu the Tyrol, 
in 1809, hilt took no part in the Htihsequent war on uecnuiiL ol weak 
bodily huullh. In 1810 be m.arried the lVim;e.-4s TliereHu of Saxe- 
llildt'urgliauseii, who ilied in 1851. Ah crown piinui' he took liltlo 
part ill slat i! alluii'H, but lived in comparative retiruiiient, amJ on an 
ecomniiie scale, wJiiuJi eiiahl'Ml Jiim to ilevtifi* iiiiicJi uf his income to 
the deveioj>iiieiit of hi.4 favourite jiluii.i for the einvaji'agiMiji.'ijl of tiie 
fine arts, partii:ular]y arehiteet lire. He ImiJr, the Glyptithek fur tho 
reueption of iiis art treasures ; and fin aseemling thf; thrfiiie in 182.0, 
he curried liis priiiciph.'s of ecuuutny intf> the uiauagfoiuriii of stiito 
afliiirs, and introduced many refurniH. The coiiiinercial laws were 
siijiplified, and the restrictions on the press made li-hs stringent. His 
tante for the arts had al.-o now a wid«.r scope given to it: he invited 
men oiniuent for their learning or artistie talents to Mnnieli, ntinoved 
the University of Landslmt to Muiiiidi, and ro-irganiHed the Aeathnny 
of Arts. Among the artists wore Klcn/e, GarLm i', Coriieliii'*, ScJiiiorip 
Schwaiithaler, Ivanlhach, and other.s. Many uiagniiiceiit works wtiiv 
midiu'takeii, uuiuug Ihom tho I'inakothok, the < ideou, liie war-oliice, 
the royal pahice, a new street, the Limlen-strassi?, and several utiurcheH 
(particularly tin: Allerheihgeu Kajielle) in Munich ; the Wulhalla, 
near Hutisbou, and the Ludwigs-caual. ilis dfinii u wa.s to Lave sjieci- 
mons of every kiml of architecture, hut though many of llio biiiUlirigs 
arc noble exam] lies, the aim at variety has not been suceessfuL Ail 
thc building.-! have been enriebed and udoriieil by the sculptors and 
painters he had collcf.'ted around him : and it is not too miicii to say 
that the eomi»fu ativ<dy lost arts of ff chco ami eueaustie iiaintiug wore n - 
discoverefl and pi.-rfected through iiL very liberal patifinage, while that 
of painting ou glass was very greatly improved. But nut only did 
he thus win the title uf the most muiiilieent patron of art among 
modern sovereigns, but his example exuiti:ri a general feeling of 
eniuliition throughout Germany, and the influeui;e of thc Munich 
school of art was felt tlirougliout J'lurope. Ho also figured as a pout, 
publishing his collected works iu 3 vols. 1839, which, though not 
invariably adhering to the rules of art, bear te-t.iniiinies of good 
feeling and Home jioetic talent. ’I'he iii-ht years uf his n igii thus gavo 
'^reat hopes to liis subjects, aud tho attoutioii of all Germany won 
directed towards him, but, later ou, his «fxtravagaut zeal for tho 
restoration of conventual eslubJishments, and the }iart he took in the 
political ailairs iu Europe, us well a-i au attachment ho had formed for 
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tfao celebratrd Lola Mootcs, whom ho ciKlouvoured to create a 
counteBB, con.sidfTfibly the attachmc Dt of his BubjoctH towartia 

him. CoiiHOfiiir ntly on the occurrence of the P^rench revolution in 
Febmavy 1S48, a movcrnent of a hiiniliir character took place in 
Munich in IVIurcli. The people captured tlie arauuol, and demanded 
ezteuhive reforms. The reformB were proinhcd, and aa a firat atop 
Lola l^lontcH waa aent away. She however waa brouj^ht back, when 
the pcofilc became frantic. lie w'aa forced to caticol her letters of 
natural inatiou, and to |;ivc. ordcra for her apprehension. On the 21 hL 
of March ho abdicated in favour of hia roii, Maximilian 11., the proBcnt 
king. Ludwif; liaH Hiuce lived priiici) tally in liel<;ium. 

LUlOl, ANDRE'A 1>1, cornniorily called L’lNGEQNO, and Homo- 
timcR ANDREA Dl ASSLSl, was born at ARslsi about the middle of 
the 15th oeiitiiry. 

The counnnn story of thiB painter, ortginniinp; with Vawi, has been 
completely overthrown by Uiimohr in hin ‘ Ttalioju-'che KorBcliiingeu.' 
The nccoiiiit of N'asuri, whitli hnn been invariably followed by all 
BubHecpicnt writerH oil the Huhject, down to the tiine of Kiiniohr, in 
that L’Jngcgiio wan the lival of Jiallhclh! in the Mcbool of l*iotro Perii- 
giiio, that he Viccanie Biirldeiily hliinl while assisting liiH inasttT 
IVrugiuo in tho Sisline C'hnpel ; mid that tlic then pope, SixtuH IV., 
granted the iiufortuii.'ile paint I'l' ;i ]»iuiHion for life, which lie enjoyed 
until hiH eiglitv Hixtli y(!;ir. Ruiiiohr ha-i bIiovvh tide account to b(% 
with one c\ec[>tioii, whuliy incorrect; the only poBsible part of it Is 
that J/Jijg(-giio assisted I'eriigiuo iu tlie Vatican; iliis he may have 
done, IIS III! uas iiis aHKi^;tant in Bomo wurka iu tin; Cambio, or 
Excliiitige, of Perugia. 

1/liigegno cannot liave been IhiiriiclIc'H fellow-pupil with Periigiiio, 
for he ])aiuted only one year after the. birth of Raffaidlc in 14 Si, ii 
coat of aniiB for the town-hall of Assisi, w]iere> ho was then an csta- 
bliHhcd iiiaHter. Jlc hIho, lung utter the d^ ath of Sixtu.-i JV.. held 
oilicial aituatioiis at ApHiHi, which can leave no doubt of hi.‘<i rctiuiiing 
hiB sight, ill 15(15 h(‘ wiih procurator; in 1507, arbitrator; iu 1510, 
nyndii^ syndicator ]inte.^tatis ; mid iu 1511 he was iippnintod by 
•luliiis IJ. jiapal t.ri-aisuret* at AhBisi- ( lauierariun Aposloliciis iu (jivitiitu 
ABHiBii. L’lngegiio therefore, instead of rceeiving a pcimiou from 
SixtuH JV., received a salary from Juliu.s IL. twenty-seven years after 
the death ol‘ Sixtus, Avho died in 14^4. From these Bcvcnd ajipoiiit- 
iiioiitB ho had ]irohah1y given up painting, wliich may have been 
cither owing to weakness of night or from greater advantages to be 
had elBCwhcrc : his hruther wiih one of the cuiioiiB of the cathedral of 
ABBifii. 

The t»ijl 3 ' certainly' known work by L’lngeguo ih the coat of arms 
already niGiitioiicd. Tlie })ru[diets and siliyls iu tho Cambio at 
Perugia are aHsimicd to him, hnt it is (piito uncertain what portion of 
those works waH executed by him : the itrophotH ami sibyln aDo In 
the Rasilioa of Assisi were atlrihuled to him, but it has been shown 
that they were c:xceiite»l iu tho itiLli century by Adoue. Doni. There 
arc furtiicr attiihuted to l/liigeguo two pictures iu the galh ries at 
jjerUii and Vienna; and ii *iloly Family’ iu tho Louvre, a bean ti fill 
Hiiiall work in the style of IVrugiiio. Uunmlir conjectures, from tlics 
Bt^’le of L'lugcgiio ill these works attributed to him, Unit lie was the 
)iiijiil or imitator of Niecolo Aliiiiim. Jlo was probably called 
L'liigogijo more for a general upluei-s for business, than for any 
particular akill in painting. 

(Vasari, Vitt «/(’ «lr. ; Lanzi, ,'^t.oriii Pifloi'ica, *L;c. ; Rutuohr, 

/talicitisckc I’urschiUii/tn ; \\ iiagcii, Kunattri rkc und Kiinstlcr in 

ParU.) 

LUl’NI, or LOVPNI, RFUNAUDINO, the most celebrated of the 
BcholarK and imitators of Lioiiardo da Vinci, was born at Liiiiio on 
the Lago Mnggiorc, ubuut tlie middle of the 15th centur^r. Luiui's 
roputatiuu is comparatively' recent, which is owing to Vasaii's silence 
rogardiiig him, though he evidently* alludes to Luiui where lio Rpeuks 
of tho piuiitiiigs of Rernardino da Liijiino iu the church of the Madonna 
lit Saruuuo. ijiiiiii painted much in the style of Liouardo da Vinei, 
and his worka are in iiiuiiy instances, in the opinion of sovonil judges, 
attributed to Da Vinci; this, according to W'niigeii and others, is tlie 
GOBC with the * Christ dis]>uting with the i.ioetors,' in the National 
Gtdlcry. Fortunately many of laiiiii's best and gn ate.st works, in oil 
and iu fresco, are still in a good state of ]n'crcrvation, namely, tlio 
* Magdalen,' and *St. Julin wltli the Lamb,' in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan ; the * Knthrniied ^Ladouiui/ painted in 1521, the * Drunken- 
iieHB of Noah/ and other works iu tlic gallery of the l*rera at Milan; 
the frescoes of the Mouru^leru Maggiore, or k^an Maurlzio, iu the same 
city, from which however the ultramarine and gold have been scraped 
oil ; thofio already noticed at Rurouuo ; and other exteusive and equally 
good works in tJie Franciscan convent Dcgli Angoli at Lugano, on the 
lake of that name, which whto painted subsequently to those at 
Saroiiuo, and are among the last of Jai ini's works, but their colours 
have somewhat snllerecL Tiicri! are ulso many easol-pieturcs in oil 
by Luini, both in mid out of Italy', in piihlic and jirivatc collections. 

Luini’s style i.s soiiietliiiig between that of Muutogiia and Raiiiii;i]o, 
Lis earlier works itpprouchiiig neiirer to tlic style of Muutcgua, and his 
later to that of Rallnelle ; they are elaborately iiuished, beautifully 
coloured, nud forcibly shaded, yet they want the exquisite tone, the 
fullness of htyle, and the groatiuss of charjicter of the works of Da 
Vinci; in expression however they ap]iroximate very nearly to the 
works of that great inabLer. l.uiiii excelled chiefly iu painting women 
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and the more delicate qualiticH of human characUT. Several of his 
lieKt works have been engraved in a superior Rtyle, by various master^. 
The, paintings at Lugano are described in the ' Jvuiisthlatt ’ for lh22. 

Jjiiini was still living in 1.530, but the date of his death is not known. 
He had two sons, Evangelista and Aurelio, who are both pridseil by' 
Louiazzo, their contemporary'. Aurelio oHsisted his father in the 
frescoes at Lugano. After J)a Vinci, the founder or * Caposcuola* of 
the Milanese school of painting, Qaudeuzio Ferrari and i^uini are Ihc 
prlucijial masters of the school, the distinguishing characteristierR of 
which, as ii school, are simplicity of subject aud compoBitiun, expres- 
sion, force of colour and tone, and minute perspective. 

In the gallery of the Tlrcra at Milan there are several frescoes by 
Luiui, aud one by his sou Aurelio, which have been removed from tho 
walls, and traiipfen'cd to panel or canvass. Luini was one of the. 
masterly of the old Jtaliau freHco-paiuters, and there i.s a marked dlfha-. 
eiicc between the execution of his works of this class and his oil- 
piclurt*s ; they are painted with much more frcodoni. He must hjivi* 
painted in IVcwiio with remarkable riipiitity. According to the obser- 
vation of Mr. Wilson, who was sent by the English government tn 
Italy to exauiiiH! the state of the early Italian frcsco-paintiTigi^, Luini 
must have executed more than an entire tigiire of the size of lifi- in ;i 
siugli! day : his colouring is w'arm aud transparent, the liglits of hi.- 
draperies being meri ly thinly glazed, with tho colour of tlio drapi-rv 
tiiixed with a little wliito ; the shadows are the }iiiro euloiir, laid nii 
thickly ; tho outlines are often strongly iuclicatod in some dark war.ji 
colour. iJo docs not appear to have worked from cartoon.s ; in 
fitccs the featurtis arc merely indicated by straigljt lines, yt;t many of h . 
female In^ads, painted u]>on such sliglit priq^aniLion, are among the mo : 
beautiful of the Italian fre.sooes. 

(Lomazzo, Trnttaio drfla PiUrira ; Lanzi, Sfoida Pitlorh:a, ii-c. ; 
WiKigen, AuitftiwcrA'c umi Kfhist/nr in Engtand, : Pr/fort of ih» 
Coittmiisiiwntn'i; on Uir Fine Arts^ ISlIi, Ai>pendix.) 

LUKE, ST., the Evangelist. Rosjiectiiig the birth niid early life (if 
this ovangelisL vve havfi no f;ei'taiu information ; of Jii.^i later hi- tory we 
learn pomothiiig from bis own work, the ‘ Acts of the A posf It;.'*.' A 
coij.siderable knowledge of the Greek linguage is displayed in hi:4 
writings, esjioeially in the introduction to in.s (lospel, whicli i.s wrii.feir 
in (degaiit Gret;k. On the other hand, his language eont tins many 
Hebraisms; and he was evidently well acquainted with the religion . 
rites of the .'e\v.‘:i, W’hose in ode of computing time lie Ibllows, (i.uke 
xxii. 1 ; .Acts ii. 1 ; xii. 3, 1 ; xx. 0, Iti, Ac.) lienee it has been mueii 
disputed wiiellior ht! was a tiew or a Gentile before he embraced 
('hristianity. The diliiciilty is best explained by tlio oi>inioii of Roltm, 
coiilirmed by a tradition current iu •lerome's lime, that Luke was a 
Greek by birth, but bciauno a proselyte to .ludaLHin early iu lilV. Tliir. 
opinion is sup]»ortiMl by' Acts xxi. 2i> 31, and (.k»lo.s.s, iv, 11, 14. Fp»Iii 
tin; former passage wc learn that the tlews accused I'aulof dcLiliiig the 
temple by bringing into it a Greek, Tr(.iphimus of Epliesiiti. laike 
was then with Laid (Act.s xxi. 17, It^), ami the accusation woiihl have 
rcganled him also, it' he had not been looked upon as a Jew hg n Ugion. 
Ill the hitler piLssiige lAiiil di.'*tiiigni.shc.-j Luke fr.>m other iiidiviiiuals 
** wlio are of tho circiinioi.'-.-ion,'’ which seems to show that Luke wa.s 
not H Jew by birth ; uiileso indeed the Luke here meiitiuLicd be anoLlicr 
individual, which w«! have no reason to Mippu.^e. Of the jariod of liL 
cun version to Ghristiaiiity we kz'ow nobhiug. Cave utid 31 ill liave 
HUpposed that lie ivas cuiivcrted by I’auL ut Antioe-h, but they are nor 
supported by any ancient writer ; nor is it likely that Luke would 
have passed uvc'r such an i-vent iu writing tho .Acts. 

From tho passage quoted above (Goloss. iv, 14), and from the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, Juiome, and other early writers, it appears that 
Luke was a physician. Another tradition makes him a painter, hut. 
this statei^eut i.s generally allowed to deserve no credit.; and the 
opinion of Grutius and Wutst'iii, that he was a slave during |.iart ul 
his life, scorns equally unfounded. 

Luke's native country is unknown. li!us(d)iiis and Jerome say that 
lie w'lis a native of Antioch ; but thi.s stutenjont is not found iu Ireiueus, 
Glomciit, Tt'i’tu Ilian, or Origeu, nor iu any writer before tho time of 
Kiisehius. Eichhorn has conjectuivd that tliis tradition arose from 
confounding tho evangelist with Lucius of Gyrene, who is iiicnlioned 
as living at Antioch, iu Acts xiii. 1. Many writers howcA'cr entertain 
tho opinion, which is us old as the time of (.h igon, tliitt this Luciu.'i and 
the evangelist Luke were the haitie person. This conjecture is ably 
mamtaiued by Mr. Charles Taylor, the editor of Galmet. 

■Some curly writers, but of no very high authority, allirm that Luke 
was one of tho seventy disciples sent forth by Ghrist, whose iiiissiou 
he alone of the cvaugclistB mcovds. (Luke x.) Others mention hiui 
as the eornpauiou of Cleopas in the journey to Emiiiaus, reconled in 
Luke xxiv. 13. It is alleged that the mention of Gloopfis while 
conipuiiion's name is withJield, tho fullness and general character ol 
the iiiiiTutive, and especially the notice of minute circumstancoH which 
none but an eyo-W'ituess could ivcord, prove that the traveller was the 
evangelist liiinseli. Cither reasons are adduced for holieviug iiiui to 
have been in Jerusalem at this tirnu, namely, that tho latter part ut 
his Gospel and the earlier chapters of the Acts have every mark of 
being written by an eye-witness of the facts lie narrates, aud that all 
the appearances of Christ after his resuiToctiou mciitioued by him took 
place ill the neighbourhood of JeruBalem. To this it is objected that 
wo can only understand tho pi'cfaco to his Gospel (i. 1-4) as u distinct 
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rtH.4ertion that St. Tiuko was not an t*\'e*witnosa himself, but that ho 
Jcriveil his information from others who were eye*w'itiitfsse:<. 

In Acts xi. 2S, the Cambridge Manuscript has a various reading, 
•‘and when we were gathered together, there stootl up," Ac., wldch, if 
admitted, would prove that Luke was couuectod with th»> Church at 
Antioch about A. D. 42; hut thin rea<liijg is not usually accounted of 
any great authority. 

The first distinct mention of Luke iii the New Teatixment is iu 
Acta xvi. 10,11, where, in relating tho vision which Paul saw atTmaa. 
tlio writer suddenly begins to use the first person plural, whencf' it is 
inf<?rn*d that Luke here joined the apostle <aboiit a.u. 5;J), whom In? 
accompanied to Philippi (ver. 12). lie seems to have remained at 
riiiUppi during Paul's journey to Athens and Corinth, for he drop^ 
the first person at ver. 17, and does not resume it till he relates PaurH 
return to Philippi (xx. 5, H), From this time il appears from the 
Acts that Luke waiil'aure constant c()ni])aiuon till his arrival at Jouue 
uibout A.i>. (»1 or OJf), wdicre ho roiiiaiiK^l with the apostle for Bome 
time, probably during Paul’s first imprisoDtiicut. He is meiitioued 
iiiorti than once in Paiil’n Kpistles written during this period. (Col. 
iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 2; I'hileiii, v. 24.^ Some supjiose him to he “ the 
brother whose praise is in all the churches," mcntioiii d iu the Kpitth* 
to the Corinthians (viii. IS ; xil IS). Jlcsides hi.M intimacy with Paul, 
ho is sai<l by Trenseus. Kui>e.biiis, Jerome, and other early writer.**, to 
have had a considerable acquaintance with the n-st of the ap'istlej ; 
ind«‘ed they often s])eak of Ijiike and Mark ns disciples of the .apostles, 
as distinguished from John and Matthew, who were iliscijiles of Chri'^t. 

Wespeeting the end of Ijuke's life, the tradition is that, after i'anl’s 
liherntiou from his first imfirisonmeiit, lie rctin*d to Achaia. wln re he 
ri‘i^i<h!(l HOiue few years, wrote hisCospel and the Acts of the Apo>tl'-s, 
and died at all advaiiceil (some say eighty, others cighty-fniir 
years), probably by a natui'al death, us wc liavc no liumtiun of his 
jiiai'tvrdom. 

Ll' LLY, or LUldd, JKAX-IIAPTI.^TK, ihe fatln r of French 
ilrniiiatu: uiu-sic, w'.iri the bom of a miller, and born at Klorenee in 
Showing in his infant years a strong propensity for mnsie, a kind- 
hearted monk tiUi'ht him the use of the guitar, an instrument then 
a'' eoinmon in Italy at it is now in Sj)ain. Having attracted tin? notice 
< if the Chevalier Cnise, lie was hy that, iiohlemaii ree<i:nimaided t.i» 
.M.-nlemoisello do Mont peiisior, niece of Louis Xl\'., as a page, and 
ent to Paris iu lii.-n’ fourteenth year; hut his iv.-nly wit and talent 
loiiiid no favour in thi! eyi's of the prince.s.s for they were n'*t set otf 
hy either a good figure or a pleasing cmintenaiicc ; he was ]>i:iced 
therefore in the kitclien, and eomtiienced his life of a.divit v in the 
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! overture iifter thow of T.uUy; aitil Purcell did not lieHitntn to pMftk 
hy many hiuts atVonled hy the niuetoen operas Ciimpaset) hy the 
favourite of Louis lo Cratid. 

LLliL^, ILWMPNH. siininme.i the * Lidi^httmed Poctor,’ wai 
■ horu at Palma, iu the island of Majorcii. iu I2:H. In oiirly life he 
j followed his paternal )no1es»iou of arms in the servuv of tlie king of 
I Aragtin, and iib:iuthiu*'d h;iu>eii to all the licence **f a suidior'ii life, 
j Pa.ssing from e\troine to extreme, Ltdly siib’>o.|Uontly retired to a 
j desert, where he pur.*iii d a life of solitirle an<l rigoiMu** nseeticism. 

I H 01*0 he preteii lied to have li.id visions, aritl, .^tnotig otliers, a umui- 
, festation ol (. hristiMi the cross, who e.illed him lo hi*' service and tlio 
j conversiou of the MoU;mlmed;m^\. 

llereiipoii l.iilly dividetl all his property among the poor; and iu 
I his thirtieth year he began to prepare hjiii.Molf, by tliligent study, for 
the labours and dntie.«» i>r a misshinary. Learning Arabic from a slave, 
he read in that hmgu.ige several p'hil. wo*. ideal works, the peruv.i| of 
which, in nil prolmhility, Mivriresteil lii-me n-w views of gnitiiiinir and 
diidecticH by means of which h.- hop. il to ri form s ■hme.*, mul tlierel»y 
! the world itself. Full of this i-ica lie h.nl a Becoiiil vi-ion of the 
I Saviour in the seiiibhiiice of a lit*rv sermh, \»y v/hom hi* w.is expressly 
' enjoined to eiminiit to urriiing and to piiblMh the trtMtw«>, to whieh lie 
! himself give th'Miaim' of *At'.s Liilla,' hut which his fulhkwers and 
, admirers di'uifie.l hy tin* titl-* of the •tiieat Art’ i' Ars Mng lU). 
j Having hor^ought .l:imes of Aragon to i Nt.ihli'iIj :i niotia*»Iery at. Majorca 
I for tiie education of thirteen monks in the Arabic l.inguage and the 
I duties i»f mi<*.sioiiaries, he went to IkO i.etoMek tlie emmtcii.inee nf 
I Popi* IJonoriuK IV. f.»r .* iimlar in - 1 itiilion*^ aii*l Isiv own mission, 
i J{i*o.-iviiig however little eiieiiiiragcineiit, he vi ifed and (jeiioa 

I uitli the same desi"n, aint witli .-'inidar sucee-K. From (Seuo.i be 
I cros'-<*i| to Afriea. where h*? WU" in ilangei' nf iosin/ Ins lif.- in tMinse- 
- (juonee of hi.i di-*pute wit h :i. MmIi.itiiui* dan whom lo* H.tngld. t-. eonvert, 
I but wa^ .**aved by tin* iii'eree.- inn of an Arabian multi, i.i* tin* eoinlitioii 
j of cjuitting Afriea for ev. r. 'J’iii* promi «■ l;i>.\i-ver In* .'■■>ili^ei|in>iitly 
ron.sitlered no:, to l e binding u[ioti him ; ho .li'sei i-i vi-iting It. dy, ainl 
: ill vain seeking t-i exeih* Hvmpaihy ami c< -oncr.iliim m hi.-, ile'-igtis. ho 
I ren.'^-iinned, nnasj'i.'.ied, hi.-^ ent.liii.sia‘*ti* enterpri.e. I’navedin/ first to 
t'ypru.-; ami thenee to Alrie.i. Ii * win’. m*arly i-toii -d to deith ; ami heiiig 
i east, into pri'^on, owed iiU hberiy to M.o gener ..nty ol rorm* Ceiiocso 
merchant-^ 

Tpiin his ri'tiim to Ihiropi- Lully vi dt*- I ih- pririei|i*d citiei. prencidfig 
the nec«‘'Hity of a erusaile for tlu; recovery o| the Holy Land, a pi. in of 
which lie laid before I'opo (fienn'iit hy wiiom it vva.< I'leejved with 
little III* 1)0 favour. riieheekMl ht>wever iiy -o many lii-eippfjintiiientJi, 


liMinblo capacity of uxinr tfitn, or Hcullion, I'liis ilegradatlon however 
liid not much diKonurago him. He had pr«;vimi.sly acquired .some 
Knowledge ol‘ the violin, and now dcdicabol every spare moment to il. 
His devotion and industry were crowned wdth sueco-s. 'I’he rep(»rt of 
ills bkill ipiickly ascended to ilu? apiirliuent.s of tint priuce'S, who 
ijlaeed him under an able ma-:t< r, and be r-oon was nuniticrtsl aiiion^^ 
the king’s twenty -four violins, lb* now a.spirrd to the rank of com- 
pjiHcr, and hiivitig prodiioed Bome airs wliicli “ with ravi.sbcd <!ard thi.* 
nioiiarcli heard,” he was individually suinmoiied into the royal 
}u*eseiice, eomniandcd to jicrforin liimself the conipositioms which liad 
»:M:ite.d so nnich pleu.siire, .and from tliat moment the road to pro- 
mot ion and honour was opened to him. He was iin mediately ji bleed 
at Llic head of a iii:W' band, dtmominated * Les Petits V^ioloj).s,’ which 
Hifou eclipsed the famous Jiaiide des Viiigtd^hiatre. 

liUlly now was engagt'd to writo music for the Hallets, entertain- I 
iiients of a mixed kind rniicii admired at court. Hut Louis, aiiibititnis | 
• if rivalling the grand operas not long before establisheil at Venice, ! 
and encouraged in his design by the Cardinal Ma/ariii, Itiunded in 
l»»fil» the Academie Itoyale de Mufiiquc, an iii'-titiition whicli has ever 
Miiee continued to Hoiirish. At the heail of this; Lully, who bar| btreii 
appointed Suriuteudaul do la Mmsique de la Chambre «lu Uoi, wjih 
soon jilaced, and being associateil with f »uiiiuult, the admirabie lyric 
l»oet, earriol into eilect the king's wishes to tlieir utmost extent. HP 
abilities and extTtiuns were not sulfered '"o remain unrewarded : 
besides tho glory of eornpleio suecess he ;iequiriMl n li.nid-^ome lojtiiiie, 
and was raifleil to the honourable rank of iSecretaire dii Itoi. i'lie 
proud Koeretaires hositatial at admitting a niarmitoii into their iiiiin 
her. Lully eomplained to tho king. “1 iiave honoured them, not 
you,” Baid the monarch, “ by putting a man of goniiis among them." 

On the recovery of Louis from a nevere of aeration Lully composed a 
Te iioum, and during a rehearHal of it, while beating the liine to the 
band with his cane, ho struck Lis foot ji violent blow, which was 
iollowed by serious consetiucnees, and having put hiuiseir into the 
hands of a quack, his life paid tho forfeit of his credulity. He died iu 
Paris iu ltiS7, where, in the cliurch des Petits IX'tvh, his family 
erected a splendid inonufiicnt to Jii.^ memory. In Imh last illness he 
w;is attended by a priest, who refiisetl him the cousol.'itinns of the 
Clitiroh unless ho con«ente*i to cliJ-stiiiy the opeivi on which he yfna 
^‘Ugaged. He complied : the m:inu8cript was com mi f ted to the flames. 
A friend, oiitrriiig shortly after, reproached him for having li.steiied to 
a dreaming Jansenist. “Hush ! hush ! ” whispered the compoBcr, “ I 
have another fair copy of the work in my drawer.* As a componcr, 
Lully takes a very high rank. To him music is indebted for some of 
its greatest iinproveiueuts, and liis works display genius tempcnid by 
sound judgment. Kveu Handel acknowledged that he modelled his , 


and wi'li the ardour of hi* I'ntliiMi.* -m muI, uii:;)*ati*il, Lu:lv itI iiriiid 
a ll.jrd time ti> .Vlrie.-i, wheiv hi.-* /.imI for (•■•nv. i‘ntail«*d iiiion him 
driMcltul t» »r f r 11*11 1 -’. from whicli he wa- .1 :< voii-i tirm* n M-iieil hy the 
geiiei’ohity ol tin* t M>noi*H»*. 'I'he. 1*11!] r.n/ Lo\vi-v» r f * whirb he had 
been expoMi*(l were so iliat Lul:y died oi: In pisr-age t.uaie when 

hit was juHt witbin siglit of Ium iialive country m t.i.c yeir 

The * Ars Magna Lulli,' or thi: ‘ Lulli.ui Ar(,' wtiit:!i foun I )i few 
.’iilmirers, who .styled tlHMnselvi*.-'. Lulii'-t-'. afier iiivriitur, and was 
suhseqiieiiMy revived ;md inifM’ovisl by tie* eeietiral Hiordaiio r*riiiio, 
• i.s an attempt to give a fiirrn.'il .irraiig nient of ail ii|i*;i.-, with :i view ii. 
! well tii f.ieiiit;ifc»* it*.*^triiL'tioii .'i-. to .-y^teiird.i''' kmovledgi*. 'i'ln* moans 
j which this logical maehiiie eiiipli»ys are - 1 . I.i-H.i r.* (alph.-dietimi iirten) 
I which stand f«ir certain gem ral tei iiir: conmiun to all .-*eier)Ci s, hut 
I espoi'ially ttt logic, imd-'qdjysii? , etlii-'.**, and tin*<iiogy. I*’i!'ureM, 

I namelv, triangieK, h<piar*'s, ;uid eireii*.-. wdiiidi iiiili(:ai.e the rei.itiojM of 
' tho.se general terms. .‘I, Sei:tion.s (eaiiieiii in whifh tin; <''niihiiiatioi)H 
! of these ideas or terms Jire form«:>l hy tin: adoislmeiit. of tne figiircH. 

In the aiigul.ir .‘paei-j of the tri.'Uigle.s an i a-piar' s certain prefin-ati s 
i are iiiKcrii'ud, ainl certain r*iiliject.H on tin*, circle-*. * in the circle of 
; pijbjeot-*, the tiiangli'M of tlie predicates beiie/ ho lixeil as t.i imivi* 

I freclv, every po.-Kihlc i:ojn)>i nation i»f ideas is suppoh.-d to be prodiicoil 
by tbfcir revolution, accordin;* ns tlio aii/ular p-ont^* -ncceHSi v<-Jy paw 
' before the letter inHerib**d on the margin of tie- citel.*, H<*iice ari.'c 
, dfstiiiitiuiis, uxioiiiK. and ]irfipo'-ii.ioiM, whieh v;iry iniiidt' Jy accoi-iliiig 
to the ditfcrcur. applie.-ii ion of geie ral or p.-irli- nl ir preiiicate-^ to par- 
tieul.'ir or gcjif*ral subji'cts. .V.'-* ietwev r th* i leu.s v. Iii'-h an*, 'clcctitd 
fur the fiiiidamcj:l .’li iriti-fii.i tins ni«‘tdjnnic.tl I'l.'iir are |inre|y arhi- 
tr.'iry, tJi'? kin»vvl»!-lg-* t*j w'hich if |»r“li:H*e« t«* lead mij..t b; ijari'ow and 
i limited, and a! bc.=*t it iI jc:! hut fiirnidi a few lavvn <if univer-ial notions 
for analysis and comliination. Nevi;i'ili«,‘K:.-j-, :<r. tlie iuveiitioii, weak as 
it is, waH founded on ii feeling of the ijiadi:qiiJit:\ 'if the diuloctic of 
ih© school-, and as it funiidied a wcajion for iU opponeii'.-., ti.c naine 
- of Jlnyinunil Lully ha-s h..cij grab-lully yiliic»!»i on tie* list of tbts 
. reformci-H of philosophy. In hi.i p« r-.onal ciiaivci# r he ; e. iuh to claim 
more justly our adriiir.ition fijr the iron ifj.'-fdniion ivhi *h, late in 

life, and for tin* mo.st part uua 'si ^te 1 , iie. applied hims* If to the study 
of .'cifcJK‘0 and j»hilo.sojihy, and for the «r.'*inly r‘’"o;nt;oii with which 
I he persevered in lii.-' rchcim* of eojo.ertiiig tijc hiMtln-ii in d'-.q^:ti! of 

nil ^JJ.'^cuuragelnellU and «li.^;lp;.«»i7JtrIl^■nf . 

The w'orks of JjftUy have been f*ilitefj hy SaJ/inger, Kiiyiijoiidi 
Luliii opera oiiiiiia,' in id vols. toJ., Mave/.cc, 

LLTNJilX, SIR ALAN, of Lundin, or Lun :ic, in the hhire of 
Forfar, waa son and lioir ol 'liioma% dc L-iiidui, who iield the ofiico 
of kiug*H hoHtiarius, or door waril, aii«l was oiic of Hie inugnates 
Scotiiu who juti lied the marriage oi King Al'^xamlcr II. with Joanim 
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of EnglauJ. Sir Aliin early married tlie bastard daughter of this 
King Alexander, and before the year 1238 he had succeeded bis 
father in the office of Durward. Before this time also he liad imitated 
his father's muiiifioriico to the church, and in the spirit of the age 
had founded a Dominican con vent at IMontrose. He was a forwa^ 
impetuous character, and for twelve years assumed without any 
authority the titlo of Earl of Athol. 

In 1243 he was appointed lord-justiciar of Scotland, and so con- 
tinued for about six years, when he was removed under circum- 
stiinccB which strongly mark Lis audacity and ambition. In 1240 
he endeavoured to obstruct the coronation of tho infant son of King 
Alexander II. ; and the next year he ]>revailed on liobert, abbot of 
Dunfermline, tiion chancellor of the kingdom, to make a motion in 
council to legitimate his wife, so that on failure of isstic! of the king's 
body sho and her heirs might succeed to tiic throne. For this act the 
king conceived sc* great a displeasure tliat he immediately turned the 
*ciiancellor out of office, and soon after the juhtioinr likewise. The 
latter joined King Henry IIT. in France, and served in his army ; and 
at length, in 1255, by tho influence of the English king, he was 
rc-iiistatcd in his office of lorrl-juhticiar, and so continued till 1257, 
whf'ii he was again removed for tho powerful Comyn. He died iu 
1275, leaving three daughters, who curried his great poBBeBsions with 
his blood into other faiiiilies. 

♦LLJSHINGI’ON, THE UiaiTT HONOURABLE STEPHEN, 
1).C.L., is tho second sou of the late Sir Stephen Lushingion, Bart., 
formerly chuinnaii of the East India Company, by Hester, daughter 
of John Boldero. He was born iu 1782, and received his early educa- 
tion lit Eton, whence he proceeded iu 1709 to Oxford, and graduated 
B.A. and M.A. jit All Souls College, of which he was for soTiie time a 
Fellow. Having proceeded to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Laws, he was called to tlie liar of the Inuor Temple in 1806', and two 
years later was admitted on advocate of Doctors’ Commons. In 1807 
he entered parliament os member for Great Yarmouth, and sup- 
]iortod tho udiuiiiistrutiou of Fox and Gi'eijvillo, and voted for tho 
abolition of the sluvo trade, though ho liud large pro]>erty in tho West 
Indies, iu 1808 ho sujtjiorted ifir. Tierney’s iiiutiou for ii committee 
on the trade and navigation laws, and Lord Folkstone’s vote of 
censure on the Indian administration of tho Marquis of Wellesley. In 
1820 he moved in parliamuiit the recognition ol‘ the South American 
republics iu opposition to Lord CoHtlereagh and Mr. Caiiuiug. Together 
with Lords Brougham and Jicunmii, Mr. Lushingtuu was one of the 
counsel of Queen Carolina iu tlio numiorablo trial to which she was 
subjer.ted, in couscqiicnee of the jiaHsiiig of a Bill of Pains and i*enalties 
against that jiriiicesH. In 1822 he supported as counsel the cinims of 
the aoi disant Priuccss Olive of Cumberland. In 1824 he spoke in 
support of a motion of tho tlieii C.liaucoiJor of the Exchequer, for a 
grant of money for the erection of churches, but iu the same year ho 
opposed a proposition to repair the Cathedral of I)eiTy out of the 
)iuhUc funds. In 1825 ho moved the omissioii of the name of the 
J )uke of Cumberland from tho annuities granted by government to 
tlie royal family ; and ui ISoU he supported Lord Johii Uussoirs 
motion for transfeiTiiig to Jjeeds, Mauchester, and Jliriiiinghuiri, the 
electoral iVanchise of couslituoiieit's which should be found guilty of 
bribery and corriijitiou. In 1831 he suppoi-ted the motion of Mr. C. 
Grunt (l^ord GJoiielg), fur the eonipleto civil emaueijiation of tlie 
Jewish body. He reprcKented at the diilcreiit times between 1807 
and 1831, the boroughs of Tregoiiy, Yarmouth, llciiester, and other 
places ; in the first rofomied parliament however he was chosen for 
tho 'Tower ilanilets, which he continued to represent down to the 
dissolution iu 1841, retiring iu consequence of an act passed in 
1839, declaring the Judge of the Admiralty disqualified from sitting 
in the Commons’ House of Parliaiiiout. In 1828 ho had ubtuiued the 
appointment of Judge of the Couslstory Court, and in 1838 he was 
preferred to the juilgcship of the Admiralty, and sworn a member of 
the Privy Council. He also holds the Chancellorship of the dioceses 
of Loudon and Rochester, and is Comulis^'ary of Westminster, Essex, 
and Herts. As a civilian no mime stands higher at the present day tliuu 
that of Dr. Lnsliiugtoii ; and his knowledge of ecclesiastical law haslieen 
frcHiuently called into exercise in the course of judgments which he 
has had to pass upon matters couiicctud with the ecclesiastical 
agitation in the Established Church during the last ten years, on 
points alike of docli ine, discipline, and ritual observance. 

LUTHiCR, LUDEU, or LOTHKll, MARTIN, bom at Eislcben in 
Saxony, in November 1483, was tho son of Hans Luther, a minor and 
a worker in ineials, who was a native of Eisenach. Young Martin 
was first sent to the school of Eisenach, where lie spent four years, 
and in 1501 he went to the University of Erfurt. His father intended 
him to study tho law, for which however he felt littlo inclination, but 
he applied liimself to literature and music, which latter ho continued 
to cultivato during tho rest of his life. AVhile at Erfurt he ujipcars to 
have exhibited the usual jovial careless disposition of a German 
student. In 1505 an accident occurred which altered tlie current of 
his thoughts. One of Ids fellow-students was killed at his side by 
lightning, and Luther from that moment made a vow to become a 
monk. On tho 17 th of thily in the same year he entered the Augustine 
convent at Erfurt, currying with him only a ^'irgil aud a I'lautus. 
His father was at first uver«'e from this resolutiini ; but after two years , 
he conseniod, aud was present at the ordination of his sou iu 1507. 


In the retirement of his convent Luther was tormented by tempta. 
tions and religious soruples and doubts, which he has pathetically 
described, especially on the subjects of faith and salvation, until he at 
last adoptcid the principles of 8t. Augustine, or at least those ascriberl 
to that father, on grace and predestination. The provincial of his 
orfler, Staujiitz, a man well-ini'ormed, honest, and kind heartec] 
administered to him sfiiritual consolation, and apprciciated his talents • 
and it was through his influence tliat in 1508 Luther was appointed 
professor of philosophy in the University of Wittenberg. In hif) 
lectures, which were well atieuded, he appears to have discarded the 
scholastic forms which w'ere prevalent at the time, and to have 
appealed to reason more than to authority. Iu 1510 he whs sent bv 
his superiors to Italy on business concerning the order, a circumstance 
which brought about a crisis in Luther's life. Ho proceeded to that 
country, which ho looked upon as tho centre of Christendoiu, with Lis 
lieart full of spiritual hopes and devout expectations; but he wai^ 
sorely disappointed and shocked at what he tiiere saw. He found 
pomx> and pride, gross sensuality, hypoensy, and treachery, as he tells 
us, oven in the convents which were bis halting-places on the road. 
He told the monks at Milan that they ought to fast on Fridays, and 
he was nearly killed for his pains. His health became aflccted by 
these occurrences ; be fell ill at Bologna, and was confined to Ids bed 
for some time. Having recovered, he continued his journey to Boiue, 
aud on his arrival repaired to the convent of his order near tlie gab; 
Del Topolo. 'There ho knelt on the ground ** bathed with tlio blued 
of martyrs ; ” be hurried to tho various sanctuaries with which the 
cupitul of tho Christian world abounds ; but on looking to those 
around liim, the ininutcs of tho Holy City, he found, to his surprietc 
and grief, what many a young euthusiiist has experienced beibn* aud 
since on entering the world, that names and realities, professions and 
pnictice, arc quite diflereut things. Luther was in fact single in his 
faith and iiis religious fervour. Romo at that time, afttT having posstMl 
through tlie scandalous iiontificate of Borgia, was ruled by the choh ric 
and warlike Julius 11., who represented tho church militant iipun 
earth, and who was then Imsy about liis scheiiies for bumbling Venice 
I aud driving the French out of Italy. His cardinals w'erc able dijiln- 
maiisis, men of the 'world, aud learned Latinists, hotter aeqiniiiilttd 
with CiccTO than the Bible. Iu visiting the churches, Liitiier was 
shocked at tho indecent hurry with which tho priests wmi through 
tho service of the mass, and at tho blaspheinuus jests wliicli he souk; 
times lieard. Even the uiiuisters of tlio altar made no secret uf their 
unbelief. Luther rcmuiiieil only a fortnight at Jiomo : he hurried 
back to his iiativo Goniiuiiy with Jiis head bewildered, his fot-IingH 
distresBcd, and his religious belief greatly shaken. Ho used to say 
however, in after-years, that he would not, for one hundred thousand 
florins, have xiiisscd that journey to Itumo, for without it ho shuiihl 
have been toriiieiited by the feur of being unjust towards tiio puju: 
during his suhsequeut controversy with the jiupal power. 

In 1512 Jjuiher was iiiatie doctor of divinit}*, and l^'rcderic, elotdor 
of iSuxouy, culled 'the A\ iso,' defrayed the exjieuse of his iuaiigiiriiLion, 
which was celebrated with sjileudour. 'i'hi: reputation of Liitlicr Latl 
spread as that of a learned divine and an eloquent preacher. He was 
well acquainted with scholastic learning, and tolerably so with the*. 
Failieiv; he know Greek, but very littlo Hebrew^; he had, above iilj, 
deeply studied the Scriptures, which was not a (!ommou attainnicut 
among eixilesiastics in those days, lie was zealous and carxicKt, <lcvo- 
tioiial ill his thoughts, aud irreproachable iu his morals. Iu Ids own 
order he was afipointed provincial vicar uf Misnia luiil 'Thuringia, in 
which office he evinced much zeal for the maintenance of discipliuo 
and piety in the various monastic houses of that jirovince. 

in 1517 Pope Leo authorised by a bull the sale of indulgences in 
Saxony aud other jiarts of Germany, os his predecessor Julius II. hud 
dune in Fi'auce, I’ulaud, and elsewhere, noiiiiually for defraying the 
expenses of building the new church of St. Peter's, and also fiir 
supporting tlie league of the Christian jiowors against the Turks, 
though little of the money derived from the sale was cinjiloyed for 
either purpose. [Liio X.] The }>rtictice of selling in<lu]geiices had 
existed for some centuries before J.uther. Leo addressed the pupal 
commisbiou for the sale in jSaxony to Albert, elector of Mainz and 
archbishop of Magdeburg, who apjiointed Tetzul, ii Dominican nioiik, 
his quiestor, to preacli and sell the indulgences through the cuuntiy. 
Tetztdapjicars Lo have executed his mission with the grossest quack eiy, 
ciihiiuciug liis wares iu the opinion of his uninformed aud credulous 
cusiomers by the most absurd exaggerations, aud going far be^^oud the 
received doctriue of tho Roinau cunouists even of that age. Ho pre- 
teuded that his indulgences released not only from penance, but from 
siu altogether, and froui any sin of whatever enormity. Luther, who 
was then professor of theology at Wittenberg, was shocked at these 
impious a'^sertions, and while sitting at his coufessional in the church 
of his convent he had practical proof of tht'ir mischievous eil'ects. 
Souie of his ]ieuitcut8, who had piirchasi'd the iudulgcnces, refused to 
submit to the pcnuncc or reparatiou which he enjoined, Haying that 
'Totzel had released tlieni from every penalty. Lutiier having rcfusefl 
absulutiou, they went and complained to Tetzel, who thivateucd with 
Initli Hpiriiual and temporal X’uuishnieuts all those who deiiitd the 
efficacy of his indulgences. Luther, littlo heeding the threats of tho 
I >omitiicati, and being encouraged iu his opjiositiou by his own BU{»erlor 
Btaupitz, who also felt iudignuut at Tetzoi's impudence, drew up ninety- 
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five tliPBPS or propositions couceming indulgences, in wliichy drawing 
tbe distinction between the canonical penalties inflicted by the Church 
on the penitent sinner, and the penalties required hero or hereafter by 
Divino justice« he maintained that the pope had the power of reiuitting 
the former only ; that iudulgences could not be applicable to the dead ; 
tiint true contrition of heart and amendment of life would obtsun 
pardon without any papal indulgences ; that tho true treasures of the 
(.’hurch were contained in the Gospel and in the operation of the Holy 
Ghost : that at all events, if iudulgences be of anj^ avail, they ought 
to be distributed gratis to tlio poor, and not to be made an article of 
trade : and bo^'e be exposed iu strong colours tho avarice, impudence, 
:iiid licontiousnesB of the ctuasstors, and the fearful corruption of 
priuciT>lcs and conduct among the poor deluded population resulting 
from the whole system. 

Luther enclosed a copy of his propositions in a letter to the Arcli^ 
bishop of Miigdoburg, dated 31st October 1517, beseeching that prelate 
to interpose to prevent the further spreading of error, and to put a 
stop to Tetzers scandalous jiracbioes. On the same day liiither 
aflixed another coj>y of his theses on tho gates of the Castle church 
of Wittenberg, signed witli his name, and containing bis oiler to defend 
them. This was Luther's iirst challenge to that power which then 
kept nil Kuropo in awo, and which ho was destined to shake to its 
very foundations. Though iu these celebrated theses there was nothing 
but what has been maintained by many Homan Catholics, still some 
of tlieiu were cerhiiuly nt variance with the opinions generally enter- 
tained for three centuries btrfi^ro Luther's time, and also with the claim 
of infallibility assumed by tho popes. From the pulpit of the same 
church ] jiithor repeatedly expounded his pro])ositioiiB, and was eagerly 
listened to by crowded audiences. His ilieses spread with the greatest 
rapidity, and the main principle upon wliich tlu>y rested, iiumoly, that 
indulgences csould only remit the canonical or tompoi'tti*y penalty, 
g.tine«1 ground universally throughout Germany. 'J'etzel and liis 
hruther I hmiinicaus, after burning Tjuthers theses, attempted to 
:Lii=iwer them by counter-pro]>OHitioiis, mainly grounded iipou tho 
Hiiprome authority of the pope and iiis infallibility. IjutthU produo- 
lion injured Tetzcl's cause, and a copy of it was publicly' burnt by the 
Wittenberg students. Leo X., wiicu lie beard of the dispute, remarked, 
that it was but a quarrel between monks, and that brother Luther 
srcmed to be a man of parts. 

In 15J8 I'^ckiuH, a ]>rofosPor of divinily at Tiigolaladt, took up the 
coutrovorsy agtiiiist Luther, who answm d him, anti thus increascnl his 
]>npularity ami the number of his adherents, whilst ut the same time 
the wartnth of dtdiate rarried him beyond his original proptisitions 
and It'd him to touch on tho abstruse Huhjeets of free-will and the 
iiieaus of jiistiilcation. Still it appears that laitlier had iis ^ct no 
Tiit(‘iition of separating from the iloman Catholic Church. In May 
he addressed a submissive letter tt» Lc'o X., in which he says, 

“ 1 ihrtnv myself jtrostrate at your fe(sl, most holy father ; crall or 
reitall me, apprvive or eoudemti me as you please ; 1 Blmll acknowledge 
your voice as the voice of Ghrist, who presides and sptsaks in your 
]M*rs«»ii,*' Tajo suTiiiDoned Liitbcr to appear at Koine in sixty tlays, and 
thf‘ri! to ]ihrad liis own cause ; but the elector of Saxony iiitorpo^cd, 
and obtained permisBioii for Ijiither te be examiiKMl within the bounds’ 
of tin* eiufiire, and to be judged by its eccJosiastical law.^. Cardinal 
Caietaiio, of the order of Dominicans, ami papal l«!giite at the diet of 
Augsburg, wjiH ordered to examine him. Lutlier, acconipiiuied by 
Stniipitz an<l another friend, rejiaired to Augsburg in October 1518, 
:nid was received by the cardinal with courtesy ; but iiistca<l of arguing 
the yioint with him, the cardiuul assumed an imperiouB tone, and com- 
manded him to retract bccuiuse the pojio so wilhxl it, and how couhl he 
(Luther), ii single monk, expect to bo able to cope with ih« pope? 
(Luther's ‘ TjOtter* to Sj>alatiii, chaplain to the elector, and his friend, 
dated Augsburg, 11th of October.) Lur.her nqdied that neither the 
higate nfu* the pope could pretend to infallibility, and that St. Peter 
himself ha<l eri*ed. In one of these interviews hiiwever tho cardinal 
was insensibly drawn out from bis high ground, and entered tho field 
of controversy, but it would appear with little success. He rejected 
with scorn wliat he considered the novel doctrine of justilication by 
faith and by faith alone, in the end, Luther, thinking perhaps of the 
fate of John ll'iss, suddenly quitted Augsburg, leaving bebniu an 
appeal to the ])Opo, better informed.” In November of the same 
year Leo issued, a bull, declaratory of the doctrine of indulgences, 
asserting that the pope, as Christ’s Vicar on earth, had tho power 
delivering from all the punishmenta due to sin those who liad repented 
and were in a state of g^aco, whether they bo alive or dead. On the 
28th of N ovember Luther appealed from the pope to a general council 
of the church. 

Meautime tho cardinal legate was urging tho Elector of Saxony to 
expel Luther from his dominions. But tlie elector, who ctmsidercd 
Luther as the pride aud ornament of his newly-founded diversity of 
Wittenberg, would not consent, and the Emperor Maximilian I. having 
die«l just at this moment, Frodoriek, oa heredifeiry view- of the empire 
during tho vacancy, was a jierson too important for even ^ 

dictate to. Leo comniissioned a new legato, a Saxon, named Miltitz, 
a man of sagacity and prudence, to endeavour to bring Luther to a 
reconciliation. Miltitz had a conference with Luther at Altenbiirg, 
in the beginning of 1519, in which he agreed with Luther in con 
dcinning the abuse made by Tetzel of the indulgences, throw the 
moo. Div.voimiii. 
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whole blame of it on that monk’s ignorance and profaneness, and so 
lar conciliated the warm but generous spirit of his autogouiHt m to 
® * Bubuiisaive letter to Leo, dutetl 13th of March 

1519, 111 which Luther acknowledged that he had oarriod his seal and 
animosity too far, and promised to observe in future a profound 
Hiteuce upon the matter in debate, provided his adversaries would 
observe an equal toiii|>eraiicc ; further protesting that be never meant 
to .detiy the power of the pope, which was inferior only to that of 
Lhrist, anti that ho wouhl always exhort the people to honour tho 
Roman s**e, which he had in his writings endeavoured to clear Arum 
til® exaggeration of the qiuo^tors. •• This letter," saya 

IteauBobre, “ is a s^l mnnument of hiiuian woakne.^s," for Luther had 
alreatly appealed Iroin the poin^ to tho council. Luther's vat'illatioii 
however may bo oadly accounted for by refot'ence to tho old esta- 
blished reverenoo for the papal see, Ihi* riuuiiii?«oonot» of his own early 
iiupressiuns and education, and of his solouiu inonastio vows, anil 
.also to the coriliulity and convivial fainilisrity nf his interooiirBii with 
Miltitz. It appears that Loo himHolf wrote to Luther a very mild nu*l 
conciliatory optHtlo, published by Loscher iu his * IJiisolmld Nauhricht.' 
1742. Miltitz had i»ther coiifereiioes with LutUvr at Leibfiiword and 
Liohtuiibeiy, which gave great ho|>os of a full roconcilialioii, when 
tho polemic iiiteniperaiice of Liithi'i''s personal advorsaries widened 
the ruptiii'e and brought the dispute to a crisis. (Scckendorf, * Cuni- 
nieutarius Histor. dc Liitherauisnio.') 

Kekins challenged Carlostidt, one of Luther's disciples, to a public 
disputation at Leijizig. c mceniiiig free-will, (.'arhmtadt iiiaiataiued 
that since the fall of oiir fiixt |iarents oitr natural liberty is not strong 
eiuiiigh to lead lie in the path of good wiliiout ilio iiitervoiitioii of 
divine gnu'c. Kckiiis asserted that our iiiitiirul liberty co-operates 
W'ith divine gratae, and that it is in the power of luiiti t(» coiiNeiit to 
the divine iinpulse or resist it. Kckiiis HOemed to Imve tho host of 
the urgumont on his side, when Lullier. who had re|Kiiret] to Leipzig, 
entered the lists agaiiMt ICekius. by pnaiching in the chaisal of Duke 
George's castle a sermon calculateil to draw this hostility of Kckius 
against himself. ^'.L‘kilJ.s in faet. iiiiiiiediately solooteil from Luther's 
works thirteen propositioiiH, wideh In* xin*t by as many counter- 
propositions. One was coucuming the supretiniey of the Koiuaii sec. 
Kirkiiis mainteiiied iliat tho cliuroh w;is a mouarcliy with a heB4l of 
divine appointiuont. Luther admitted this, but coutende«i that the 
head was no oilier than .Lhus Clirisi. The long uckiiowledgeil 
HUprciimoy of tinr ]*ope, he obs<‘rvod, extended only to tho WoHleni 
church, and he iiiiiinLainod that it was not jtitr Uivinu, but founded 
on rea-xoiis of polii'y and tacit consent. Then came the sulijects of 
purgatory and of itnlulgcmces, in which Luther hud decidedly Urn 
atlvautago, and ]iartly drew his antagonist tt> his side. Next were 
diseuss*al the tjuestioiis (»f absolution, grace, free-will, and good works, 
in which tlio (^ithulic divine appeared to prevail in point of argn- 
inetii. llofl'inaii, the rector of Itet ITiiiversity of Ijeipzig, who hail 
been appointed judge of the disputation, refused to declare to whom 
tho victory hulouged, and the doeisioii c»r the matter was referred to 
the uiiiversiticH of I’uris and of Erfurt. Lutlicr however vrent on 
fuiblishiug several works, 'On Uaby Ionian (*iiptiviiy,* * On Ohristiiin 
Lihorty,' &c., iu which he openly uitaektid the iloctriiie.s and the 
authority of tho cdiurch uf Jbuiie. Leo now iiMsciniiled n eoiigivgaiiou 
of cardinals, before whoUJ the* works nf JiiitJier were laid, aud by 
whose advice a bull of coiidomiiiitioii was drawn itp against Luther, 
and publisleal on the 15th of .Line 1520, in which forty one propo- 
sitions, extracted from his writings, wiire doc!nr«»l heretical, and as 
such solemnly condemned ; his writings were ordered to bn publicly 
burnt; and Lutliur himself was summoned to confess and retract 
within the space of sixty days, under pain of excommunication, 
liiiihor having again appealed to tho general council of tho church, 
publicly KopaiMted liimsirlf from tho coinmuitimi of Rome, liy biirijiiig 
ou a pile of wood, without tho walls of Wittenberg, in proMoiice of a 
vast multitude of pouple, Leo's bull, and also the decndals ami canons 
relating to the pojie's Biipreme jurisdiction, Tiii-* was d<»uo on thn 
10th of December 1520, and on tlio 0th of tho following January the 
jiopo launched a second bull against him, by which Ijiithcr was 
expflleil from tho cornmuuimi of the church for having di.Howuod 
tho supremacy of tho itoman l'*»utill. 

Luther Laving now irrevocably scparaleil from Rome, gave way to 
the violence nf his temper in sever.d vehement and HCurriloUM 
pamphlets, full of* coarse vituperation agiiinst the pope, whom ho 

openly styled .Vutichrist. .... i • u* 

At the same time Leo urged the new emiicror Charles V., in His 
character of advocate and defenddr of the church, to make an exem- 
plary punishment of Luther as an obdurate heruti«% But Frederick, 
tho elector of .Saxony', employe 1 his iullueuce with Charles to have 
Luther's cause tried by a diet of the empire, w'hioh assembled at 


rorins, in April 1521. . w w 

Having obtained the emperor's safe conduct, ho repaired to |WoriM, 
ad wai mot by multitudo4 outelle of the town. On entering he 
L*gan singing tho hymn “ Our God u a strong citoilel,” which beoamo 
nown as l-uthcr's hymn, ami tho inspiring song of the Iteforination. 
IQ tho 17tli of April he appeared before tho ornperor, tho electorfl, 
[shops, ciukes, margraves, and other princes and lords assembled, and 
Bing asked whether he was tho author of the books now produced, 
I which the propositions condemned by the pope were contained, ha 
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answered in the affirmative. Being next asked whether he would 
retract or maintain them, he begged for time to consider of his 
answer, and was allowed one day. The following day he appeared 
again before the assembly, and said that his writings were of various 
character, that in some he had treated only of ChriHtiiin faith and 
piety, and tliese could contain nothing objectionable ; that in some he 
had exposed the inventions of men and the usurpations of the popes, 
and these he could not retract ; that in others, which were directed 
against the defenders of the pope, he might have expressed himself in 
an unbecoming mauner, but that he could not retract the substance 
however censurable the manner of it ; that, being a man, he was liable 
to error, and that he was ready, if convicted by the testimony of the 
Soriptures, to commit a portion or the whole of his publications to 
the tlames. And he repeated what he had already said on another 
occasion, that both pope and council were liable to error, and had in 
fact often erred. He had formerly (luotcd the council of Constance 
as an instance of his assertion. 

On the following day Charles V. toM the diet that, attached as he 
was to the Roman Catholic Church, he should over defend its doctrines 
and constitution; that he could linar Luther no more; and that ho 
should dismiss him, and afterwards treat him as a heretic. This 
decision was also that of the majority. Some were for trying persuasion 
and entreaty with a man who, like Luther, could not be frightened 
into Hubmisriiou ; but entreaty was likewise of no avail, for Luther 
refused to I’Otract a single iiroiiosltion nulesa proved to be erroneous 
by the authority of the Scripture. He was then ordered to leave 
Worms, with a written promise of security for tweuty-onc days. He 
left on the 2(>bh of April, but on entering a forest his carriage was 
atopped by a party of armed horsemen in masks, who placed him on 
horaebook, and rode off with him to the solitary castle of Wartburg, 
situated on a mountain. 'J'his was another contrivance of his kind 
protector the Elector of Saxony. The greatest secrecy was observed 
concerning the phicc of his retreat, and it was purposely reported about 
that his enemies had carried him off. A month after his departure au 
im|)erial e<liot appeared, placing Luther under the ban of the empire, 
ordering him to bo seized and retained in prison at the emperor’s 
pleasure, and imprisonment and contiscation wore denounced agiunst 
any one who aided and abetted him. Rut the edict could not be 
enforced. Tlie Elector of Saxony was Luther's frieud ; few, if any, of 
the other el o tors or princes were his enemies, and the popular voice 
was for him ; for the Uermaus in general, although few of them under- 
stood tlie subject-matter of Luther’s pole>uiics, were weary of the abuses 
and OQGi'oiiehmeiit*^ of the eccLesiastical power. 

In his asylum at Wartbiirg Luther wrote several treatises against 
auricular confession, against monastic vows, clerical celibacy, and 
prayers for the dead ; against the Sorbonne of Paris, which had con- 
doinoed his works, and which ho exposed to public ridicule. His 
writings spread and produced a wonderful effect in Saxony. Hundreds 
of monks (juitted their convents and married. The Augustin friars 
of Wittenberg abolished the mass. Carlostadi, a disciple of Luther, 
but more intBm))erate th:iu his master, accompanied by a band of 
relormers, demolished the images in tlie church of All Saints at 
Wittenberg, and next proposed to banish all books from tlie university 
except the Rible, Ho also alfecte<l to obey to the letter the sentence 
pronounced on Adam by going to work in the fields for some hours 
daily. Even the polished Melancthon followed the examide, and went 
to work in a baker’s shop. 

liUther, in his retirement, heard of these follies ; he perceived that 
fanaticism was spoiling his cause ; and ho resolved immediately, 
without heeding his own danger, to return to Wittenberg (1522). He 
rebuked Carlostadi, who retorted, calling him an idolater because ho 
believed in the real presence in the sacrament, and a courtier for living 
on terms of intimacy with princes. At last they jiartod in anger: 
Carlostadi was banished from Saxony as a seditious iierson by the 
elector for inculcating the princi^des of natural equality, and ho went 
to join Zuiugli in Switzerland. 

- Luther was now the acknowledged leader and oracle of the reformers 
of Germany, and as such ho continued to the end of his life. The doc- 
trines which he gradually at^sertod were expounded and fixed by his 
disciple Melancthon in the ConfeBsion of Augsburg, and are such as 
are generally recognised by the term l^otestunt. At tho close of 1522 
he published his German veraioii of the Now Testament. In 1523 be 
preached against the mass. He had already replied, in his usually 
scurrilous style of polemics, to tho treatise in defence of the sacrameuts 
written by Heniyr VII L of England, it must be observed however 
that the coarse vituperations which shock the reader in Luther s oon- 
troversiol works wore not peculiar to Ijim, being commonly used by 
scholars and divines of the middle ages in their disputations. The 
inv^ives of Valla, Filelfo, I’oggio, and other distinguished soholam, 
against each other are notorious; and this bad taste continued in 
piaotioe long after Luther down to the 17th ceutuiy, and traces of it 
are found in writers of the 18tb, even in some of the works of the 
polished and courtly Voltaire. 

In 1524 Luther threw ofl' his monastic dress, and definitively con- 
demned monastic institations. Convents both of men and women 
were now rapidly suppressed throughout North Germsny, and their 
property was seized by the secular power : indeed there can be no 
doubt that the hope of plunder contributed greatly to the encourage- 


ment which the princes and electors gave to the new doctrines. The 
insurrection of the ' Wiedertaufer,’ or Anabaptists, led by a fanatii* 
named Muntser, whieh assumed the character of a peasant war against 
all property and law, gave great concern to Luther, who was taunted 
by many with being the source from which all those aborrationB flowed. 
He preached against the fanatics, he tried to mediate, he be.^ougbt iht- 
peasauts to lay clown their arms, and at the same time he told thu 
princes to redress the grievances of the poor ; but the insurgents wtu-f 
too far gone in their career of bloodshed and devastation, and nothing 
but the sword could put a stop to it. Luther was sorely grievoil 
throughout the rest of his life at the renewed disorders of the Ana- 
baptists and other fanatios on one side, and on the other at the selfish- 
ness, worldRness, and corruption of all classes. He fancied at times 
that tho end of the world must be nigh, for the world had fallen into 
decrepitude ; avidity and self-interest were the ruling passioiu, 
(Luther’s ‘ Table-Talk,’ and his ‘ Letters.*) 

In 1525 Luther married Catherine de Bora, a young nun who had 
left her convent the year befora. He had long before condemned the 
obligation of clerioal celibaey, as well as that resulting from monastic 
vows, as being human devices unknown to tho original church. 

Marriage in its purity,” he wrote, a state of simplicity aud 
peace,” When Luther married he was ]K>or, for amidst the great 
change from the old to the new system of church discipline, his 
salary, Which was charged upon the revenues of monastic proport}*, 
was by no means regularly paid, and Luther was not a man to ask 
money of his friends. In the same year his steady and con^idcrato 
patron Frederic of Saxony died ; but John, his successor, not only 
continued to favour Luther, but made open profession of his doctrine-^, 
and commissioned him to pre|Uire a new church service for his donii- 
nions, in addition to which Luther wrt>te a larger and a small 
catechism for the use of scliools, in a style admirably siiitoJ to youlli. 
Besides the J!^lector of Saxony, the Elector Palatine, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Duke of Deux Ponta, tho Margrave of Rraudeuburg and 
graiid-mastor of Prussia, and also many cities in other iiarts of tlict 
empire, openly embraced Liithor’s reformation. In Switzerland liow- 
ever another reformer, Zuingli, who bad begun, like Luther, by 
opposing indulgences, had also cfi'octrd a reformation, V>ut he iueui- 
eated tenets different in some respects from those of Luther, especially 
on tho subject of the real presesice iu the sacrament, which LuUioi- 
adniittcd, aud Zuingli entirely denied. Luther was vexeii at tUiM 
division, ospeoially as several towns of Germany, Striisbourg, Ului, 
Meiuingon, Liudau, Constance, and others, adoptcii Zuiugli's tenets. 

In March 1529, a diet was convoked at Speyer, in which tho Ruinaii 
Catholics endeavoured to enforce the edict of Worms, but the oppo- 
sition of the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Margrave 
of Braiidenbuig, and the deputies of the imperial cities, caused its 
rejection. The Roman Catholics then endeavoured to separate tin- 
reformers; they drew iij) a dccreo, apparently directed a.;aiust tliuse 
who denied the real pi*esenco, but so worded ns ti> include 
Lutherans also, who relused their sanction to it. It was on this 
occasion that the reformed princes and deputies delivered a formal 
“ Proteatatiou ” against tho decree, dated Speyer, 19th of April 1529, 
which was signed by John, idectur of Saxony, Gei>rge, margrave ul 
Brandenburg, Philip, landgrave of Hitsso, Erm'St and Kraxicis, dnkeo 
of Liineburg, Wolfgang, prince Anhalt, and tho deputies ol fouiteeu 
cities. From this protestation arose tho riarae of I’rotestaucs/’ 
which in its origin was a[>piiod to the Lutherans. 

The Laudgrqve of Hesse, wishing if possible to bring about a union 
among all reformers, succeeded iu appointing a conference between 
Luther and Melancthon on one side and Zuiugli and (Ecolatnpadius 
on the other at Marburg. The conference turned chiefly on the subjcfct 
of the real })reseuce, but it produced no approximation among tho 
opposite parties. They separated neither in friendliness nor hostility, 
aud botli parties retained their favourite tenets. In 153U a diet was 
convoked at Augsburg by Charles V., who attended it iu person, ami 
there the Lutherans proronted their confestfion of faith, whicJi wod 
drawn up by Melancthon and approved by Lutlier. 

Iu 1534 Lubber completed liis greatest work, the Gorman version of 
the Bible, wbioh is much admired for its elegance, force, aud precision, 
and which has rendered the Scriptures really popular in Germany. 

The remaining years of Luther's life were pasirod iu comparative 
quiet, chiefly at Wittenberg, in the duties of his professorship, in 
writing religious and controversial tracts, and in epistolary corre- 
spondence, He was consulted by the IVotestaut princes and clergy 
upon nil important matters, and listened to with deference. Tiie 
pacification of Niiruberg in 1532 had left the Lutheran princes, states, 
aud towns in full possession of their religious liberties ; and tliat peace 
was not openly interrupted till after Luther’s death. Luther had 
the satisfaction of seeing his doctrines spread farther and farther 
through Germany, throughout Saxony and Brandenburg, to Moravia 
and Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden. Ho also effected u reconciliation 
with the so-ciilled Sacramentarians of Strasbourg, Ulm, and other 
towns, by means of Bucer, so that all reformed Germany was unile<l 
under one banner. The Helvetic reformed churches however continued 
separate from his. 

At the beginning of 1546 Luther repaired from Wittenberg to 
Eisleben for the purpose of reconciling the counts Mansfold, whose 
subject he was born. He attended several conferenoes for that bene- 
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volout piirpoB6p ftnd 8uoc66ded ia restorings pesoe to that faniilT. 
"While at Kisleben he preached four tiniest and also revii^cd a plan of 
regulations concerning the ecclesiastical discipline of that little state, 
ilu had been for some time in a very preOHiious state of health : on the 
17 th of February he felt very ill and weak, laid himeelf on a couch, 
Bjuike of his approaching death, for which he appearod quite; prepared, 
and recommended his soul to Jesus. He grew worse in the evening. 
Count Albrecht of Mansfeld and bis countess and several medical men 
attended him during his last hours. His old friend iJr. Jonas having 
asked him : ** Reverend father, do you die with a firm conviction of 
the faith you have taught Luther in a distinct voice replied “ Ves," 
and soon after breathed his last. His body was carried to Wittenberg, 
l^'here he was buried with great honours. Sliortly In foro his death he 
Avrote several afiectionate letters to his wifi*, who had remained at AVit- 
tenberg with her children. He left her by his will a Louse which he 
had purchased, as well os a smnil estate at Zeilsriorf, charging Lor to iiay 
lu» debts, which amounted to 450 florins; and he loft her also a few 
valuable trinkets and other moveablos, vrorth about 1000 florins. 
]L*ave,” he wrote, ** no ready cash or hidden treasure, as I have had no 
other income but my salary and a few presents, and yet liave managed 
to kt-ep an establishmoiii and juirchaso property.*’ 

J Aitlier’s works, which are multifariouK and voluininous, partly in 
Latiii and partly in German, have been repeatedly published : a complete 
I'dition was published at Erlangen in 20 vols. 12uio, Among 

hid works, those of most interest to tho geiieml reader are his ‘ 'i'ahhs 
Talk ' (“ Tischredou '*), his familiar letters, and his BerriionR. Luther 
ranks high among German writers for the vigour of his style and the 
<K«veloj»meiit which he imparted to his vernacular l.iiiguage. Schroeck, 
Mc1iiiH!thon, and others have written biographies of Luther, and 
.Michelet has extracted a kind of autobiography from numerous passages 
of liis woi'ks : * Memoires <le Luther, Merits par lui irietiie, tnidiiits ct 
iiitrt eu ordre,* 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1835. In the character of Liitlior 
titerc was no calculation, reserve, or hypoensy. Ho was frank and 
vehement, and often iutemfierate. But he was in earnest in his 
vi'lietneuco ; he really felt the iiupoitaiioe of the tofdcs be was discuss- 
ing ; and whether he was right or wrong in his peculiar opinions, he 
Wiis a biiicen; uud zealous believer in tho Christiaii itevclation. J blither 
citusidortd religion as the most importHiit busiiieas of inati, and because 
lit; considered it as such, bo wblicil to asi'eud to its very sourco 
unalloyed by liumau authority. Ho coiitoiided for the right of every 
man to consult tho great book of tho Clirislian law'; and although he 
iiurlii-Uid upou his own interpretation of paHicular passagi^H of the 
Scriptures, the priucijdtH of fret; inquiry which he introduced led to 
further results, and gradually (^•«iabli^hod that liberty of couscieiico 
which now exists in the Proinstant states of Europe. But i.iiither 
liiiiiself, whilst he apjiealed to the hicriptuivs agaiust human authority, 
tiid nut for a moment sulriiil of any doubts concerning th(*. truth of 
The qiiesHou between Liithi r aiul liis anlagonists is tliere- 
foi'e of material importance chiefly to Christians. To thone wlio do 
not believe iu Clhristiauity it may appear of little consequeiico wdiat 
Christians do believe, or how and whence they derive their belief; but 
even ill a social iioiiit of view it is of some imfiortauce to <)ecidc whftluT 
large multitudes of men arc to I'xercisu their own judgment and he 
ahli; to give leaKous why they believe certain doctrines, or whether 
tlu'y are for ever to repeat, generation after generation, whatever they 
have been taught in their youth, without exercising their reasoning 
powers on tho inatter. 

Those who judge of Luther's disposition merely from his contro- 
versial style and iiianuer greatly mistake hia ehumeter. Ho was a 
wann-hoiirted German, kind and generous ; ho abused and viliflud his 
antagonists the more in proportion} as ihry W'ere powerful, but he 
cuuiil feci for the unhappy, and he even teuderod some ccuisolatiuu to 
his bitterest etiouiy Tetzel, when, forsaken by bis employers, and 
upbraided as the cause of all the mischief, he w'as in the agonies of 
death and despair. 

Luthei* gave that impulse towards spiritur* ])hilo 80 ]iliy, that thii'Kt 
I’oi* iuformatioii, that logical exercise of the mind, which have made 
the Germans the most generally instructed and the most intcllfctual 
people ill Europe. liUthei* was convinced of tho uciiessity of education 
us auxiliary to religion and morality, and he pleaded unceasingly for 
the eduentiou of the labouring classes, broadly telling princes and 
rulers how dangerous us well as unjust it was to keep their subjects in 
ignorance and degradation. Ho was no courtly flatterer ; he spoke in 
favour of the poor, tho humble, ami tho opiiressod, aud acaiiiht the 
high and mighty, even of his own party, who were guilty of cupidity 
aud oppression. Luther's doctrine was altogether in favour ol civil 
liberty, and in Ciermany ^t tended to supjiort constitutional rights 
against the encroachments of the imperial power, 

Luther's moral courage, his undaunted firm ness, hi.s strong convic- 
tion, and the great revolution wliich ho effected in society, place him 
in the lirut rnnk of historical characters. The form of tlie munk of 
Wittenberg emerging from the receiliug gloom of the middle ages, 
appeal's toweriug above the sovereigns and warrior?, statesnjcn and 
divines of the Ifltli century, who were his contemporaries, his anta- 
gonists, or his disciples. , , w. 

(J. Alb. Fabridus, (Jenii/olium LiUheranum, 2 vols. 17-8-t^O, gives a 
list of all the authors who had then written concerning Luther and his 
Reformation.) 
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LUTI, BENEDETTO, Cnvalioro, a celebrate*! Italian painter, was 
|K)rn at Florence in 16fl6. He was the scholar of A. 1>. Gnhbi .ni. and 
he went about 1090 to Uumt*. where lieiippenre to have scIthKl fur the 
remainder of his life. He died iu 1724. 

called by situie the last of the Florentine masters. 
JUS style IS very attrective, but it is more distinguished for agreeable 

au for great qualities. He pnintrd in fresco aud iu oil, luid executed 
also many pastebdrawingi*, a style iiiucli practised by the Florentine 
masters eff tho 17th century. Luti's masterpiece is the large picture 
of the est of San Ranieri.’ iu the cathedral of Pisa, and it ia 
reckoued the best picture iu the church. Liiti had always a great 
respoef for hiR iiiastt r Gubhiaui, ami after he lind fimshed this picture, 
^ 1712, he sent it to kloronco to tlahliiaiii for his ci»rn*ctioii before it 
was placed iu its final destination. 'J'liere aie several good engravings 
from Luti's works. 

LOTZELBURGER, or LKUTZELBrKGKR, HANS, railed also 
Hans Fuank, an early Swiss W'oud-cngiavcr of Bast I, about whom 
very much has been written hut very little i-* known. He Jivi d in Un* 
early part of the Itith century, uiul is siippohed by soui" to have cut 
the blocks of the celebrated * Gaiici* of iMith,' attriliuted l« IbilWin. 
This Bupposition however is founded solely on the facts iif his being 
contemporary with Ht>UNMi], and the circiiiimtunce of i-nc of the eiits 
being marked H. L. This is niaiiibiinc i by sonm writers and eondiated 
by others, and especially by Utiniohr iu IS.'US, in a work entitled • llaiis 
Holbein dor Jiingere in seineiii Verba Itiiiss /um Deiitsclieii Korin 
scliuiitwcsen ' Hans ilolbein tho Voumier, in liis relation to tierniaii 
Wood-engraving'). There ar«* many other celebrated obi eiiis. singly 
and in sets, some from drawings by Holbein, which are iittribi]t«Mi to 
Liitzelhiirger, and which are fli'scribfd al length in tlie * Kiinsthlatt,' 
and in the works of Bartsch, Heller, Massiuanii, and other writerH on 
wouii-eiigraving. 

L Y'CGIMI ItON, a native of Cflialcis in Eiibiea, the son of Soeles, 
niid adopteil by tho historian l.yiais of Hhegiiim, was a distiugiiished 
poet ami granimurian at the. eourt of Ptolemy I’hilailelphns, fn>in 
lt.<\‘280 to 25(f, wluTe he formed one of the si'Veij fioets known by tho 
iiaiiic of Pleiiis. He is Miid by <>vi<l to have been killed by an arrow. 

Ibis,' .031.) 

Lycophron WTote a grivii number of tragedies, the titles of many of 
wliich are preserved by Suidns ; but only one has come down to us, 
entitled ' Oassaudni, or Alexandra.' This poem however caiiiiot have 
any claims to be C 4 dle(] a drama: (Cassandra is the only person intro 
duceil as Hpeuking, and she narrates to Priam the liestruciioii of 'froy, 
and the subserpient udveiitups and riiiMfort-unes of the Giveiaii cliirfs. 
But in the course of her narration slie givivi an account of almost, all 
the leading events in Greek history, from the Arpuiautie expedition 
to the time of Alexander the Great. The work written in i.itiibie 
verse, and has no priitetmioiis to any poetitsd nierit; the style is very 
obHCiire, and the iiieuniug of most paHH.'igiM very ibuihiful, which letl 
Statius to describe it iw the * l.at» bras Lyeuphroiiis at.i i.’ (‘ Silv v. tl, 
157.) But from the quantity of niythologirul aud historical in forma 
tiuii which it contairieil, ami perhaps from its very ubseurity, it formed 
.a favourite study with tho Greek gnimniariaiiM, w'ho wrot«* many com- 
iiieiitaricH iijuni it, of which tho most cdobrated, hy 'I’zotzMs, who 
lived in the 12tli century of the Ghristirtii ora, is Ntili extiuii., and 
ailurd.H no small uHsislunuc in making out tho nicaiijiig of tJiis iliflicult 
poem. 

Tho * Cahsandra * w'as ]iriiited for the first time at tho Aldim* pr«'o», 
Venice, 1 .'i 1 3. The host oditioiis are by J'otfvr, Gxf., hll»7. 17'*2; by 
llcicliurd, I.oi]>., 1788; by Sebastian, Bouie, 1804 ; and by IhLchmauii, 
Leip., 1833. Thu cummentary of Tzelzes lias boon pnblishod with 
most of tho editions of the ‘ Gassandra,’ and has also appeared in a 
Keparuti! form under tho superintendouci* of 0. fJ. Muller. Loi|»., JH12. 
Tho M Jaf-sandni * has Uteij trauHlated iiJt*> Ihi/lish by Lor I Roy.-.toij. 

LVCUIIGIJS, tho lawgiver of Sparta, of wlioso birth and tin- period 
of his cxibtimee the accoiinta are very cJiscordiuit. My h*iiiiu even his 
reality has been *loubt«;<l, but we think withi>iit siiihcioiit rifasiiii. 
Aristotle luakcs him a coijtonij»or:iry of the king Iphitus, who liveil 
K<;. 884. Xenophon jihices liim 20i| years earlier, lb* was certainly of 
the royal family, but his iiiinie dues not <iccur as king ami>iig iln^ oMcs.st 
monuments of Grccitii hirflury. llerodotuM eall.-i liini tlui guariiiati ol 
his nephew; Jjih..taH, tho EuryihciiM. SimouuleH says hts was the 
brother of KunoniuH the Proclid ; DioiiyHiiis, that ho won the uncle of 
EunumiiH ; ami the more coiiniion account, that he wa» the son of 
Euiiomuy, ami guardian to his young m pbew CliarilauH. the sou of 
PulydcctOH, brother of r.ycurgus. It is certain that historically 
nothing is known sullicieiitly to verify a single act attributed to 
iycunpw; bulJ ancient history concurs in attributing to him 

;hc formation of tho con.stitutioji under which Sparta so long con- 
tinued to hold au eminent rtuk in Greece, even the fictions <if they 
are lictious) jiossess Cfiusiderable iiitercHt. J.,aconia, frem ite earliest 
Hettlumeiit by the Dorians, W'*w goverm-d by two kings. In the tiirica 
of Lyciirgus the nation was rent by di:-i.'*eiiHionh : the kings wi-re aiming 
iu bici.mo despots ; the people anxious to establish a democracy. On 
the ilcath of Polydcctea he left his queen pregnant, who proposed that 
Lveurgus should marry her, mount tho tbron?, and that rho should 
iiestroy her unborn offspring, Lycurgus temporised tUl a son was 
^>rn whom he immediately caused to be proclaimed king ; and to 
avoid any suspicion of a sinister am>»ition shortly after sot out upon 
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his travels. The cotnmou accouiits make these marvellously extensive. 
He is said to have visited Crete, Asia Minor (there to have mot with 
Homer, or at least found the Homerio poems), Egypt, labya, Iberia, 
and India ; and in all these countries to have studied their political 
oonstitutioDS. He at length, fortified by a prediction from Delphi 
declaring his eminent wisdom, returned to his native land, which he 
found reduced to a pitiable state by the continued disseiisionH of the 
various parties, who all however joined in imploring him to undertake 
tho reformation of the state, lie complied. Of the nature of his 
constitution an historical account will be found in the Qxograi*uical 
Division, under tho head of BrARTA. Having accomplished this 
object, though not without on active opposition that even threatened 
his life, he exacted an oath from the people that no change should be 
made in any of the institutions, and then volunhirily exiled himself, 
so that they should never be released from their oath. He first pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, whence he transmitted a sanction of his institutions 
from the oracle. Hothiug is recorded as to his deatli, though Delphi, 
Crete, and Elis, all claimed his tomb; but there was a legendary 
belief that ho had been called to join the gods, and a temple was 
erected iu Bx>aria to his memory. It is tolerably certain however that 
many of the institutions supposed to bo peculiar to Sparta were in 
existence in Sparta itself, as well os in other parts of Greece, before 
the time of Lyciirgus. 

LYCURGUS, the Athenian orator, the son of Lycophrou, and tho 
andson of Jjycurgus, who is ridiculed by AristopLanos (* Rirds,' 
129G), was one of the warmest supporters of the deniocratical party 
in the contest wit}^ I’hilip of Mocsedou. The time of his birth is 
uncertain, but he was older than Deiiiosiheues (Jdban., 'Arg. Aris- 
togitou ’) ; and if his father was jmt to death by the Tliirty 'J' 3 *rants 
(‘Vita) Deccm Orat.,* p. 841, K), he must have been born previous to ' 
n.c. 404 ; but the words of the biographer arc, as Mr. Clinton has 
justly remarked (‘Fast. Hell.,* vol. ii., p. IGl), ambiguous, and iiiny 
imply that it was his grandfather who was put to death by the 
Thirty. 

Lyciirgus is said to have received instruction from riato and 
Isocrates. Ho took an active part iu the management of public 
afiairs, and was one of the Athenian ambassadors who succeeded 
(Ji. 1 !. t548) iu counteracting the designs of Philip against Ambracia 
and PeloponneKUH (Demoftih., * Philip,* iii., p. 129, cd. Reiske.) Ho 
tilled the ofiice of treasiircr of tho public revenue for three periods of 
five years, that is, according to the ancient idiom, twelve years (Diod. 
Sic., xvi. 88) ; and was noted for the integrity and ability with which 
he discharged the duties of his ollice. Hdckh (* Public ICcouomy of 
Athens,' vol. il, p. 188, l^^iigl. tratisl.) considers that Lyciirgus was the 
only stateBuiuii of antiquity who had a real knowledge of the munugo- 
nieiit of finance, lie raised the revenue to twelve iiuudrod talents, 
and also erected during his administration many public buildings, uud 
completed tho docks, the armoury, tho theatre of ilacchuH, and tlio 
I'ouatheiiaic course. So great confidence was placed iu the honesty 
of Lyciirgus, that many citizens confided to his custody large sunis 
of money ; and sliorily before Ins death he hud the accounts of his 
public administrntiuu engraved on stone and set up iu piirt of the 
wrestliug-Bchool. An inscription, preserved to the prosonl day, con- 
toiniiig some accounts of u manager of tho public reveiim*, is supposed 
by Poekh to bo a part of the occouuts of Lycurgus. (See the 
inscription in Pukch's * Corpus Juscrlptionum Oru;cai*um,' vol. i., 
p. 25if, Eo. 167.) 

After the battle of Chicroueia (ii.c. 388) Lycurgus conducted the 
accusation against the Alheiiiau general Ly sides. Ho was one of the 
orators demanded by Alexander after the destruction of Thebes, 
]i.c. 88«0. He died about tbe year li.o. 823, and was buried iu the 
Academia. (I’ausaii., i. 29, ICk) Fifteen years after Jiis {Icuih, upon 
the OBceuduncy of the deniocratical purt^^ a decree was passed by tho 
Athenian people that public lionours should be paid to Lycurgus; 
a brazen statue of him was erected iu tlio CeramienH, which was seen 
by PauBonias (i. 8, § 3), and the representative of his family WU4 
allowed the firivilego of diiiiug in tho Piytaneuiu. This decree, which 
was proposed by Stratocles, has come down to us at tho end of the 
* Lives of the Ten Orators.* 

Lycurgus is said to have published fifteen orations (‘Yiteo Dec. 
Orat.,' p. 843, C. ; Photius, ‘ Cod.,* 268) ; of which only one has come 
down to UB. This oration, which was delivered R.c. 33(h is an accu- 
sation of Lcocrutes (aara AtwKpdrovx), an Athenian citizen, for 
abandoning Athens after the battle of Chceroneio, and settling in 
another Grecian state. The eloquence of Lyciii^us is greatly praised 
by Diodorus Siculus (xvi. 88), but is justly characterised by Dionysius 
of Halicamnsaus as dt^licieut in ease and elegance (vol. v., p. 488, ed. 
Reiflke). 

Tho best editions of Lycurgus are by Taylor, who published it 
with the ‘Oration of DoinostiieueB against Midiiis,’ (-amb., 1743; 
Becker, 1821 ; I'inzger, 1824 ; Plume, 1827 ; Baiter and Suiqipe, 1884, 
Miitzner, ]88(). It is also included in tho edition of the 'Oratoi'es 
Grosci,' by Reiske and Bekker, uud has been teauslated into Fi'cucii 
by Auger, Paris, 1 788. 

LYDGATE, JOHN, au ancient English poet, one of the successors 
of Chaucer, was a mouk of the Benediotiue Abbey of Bury St. l^dmuuds 
in Sufiblk. The dates of only a few of the events of his life have been' 
ascertained. He wius onlaiii^ a subdeacou iu 1889, a deacon iu 1893, 
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and a priest in 1397 ; whence it has been conjectured that he was born 
about 1375. IVartou says he seems to have arrived at his greatest 
eminence about 1480. After a short education at Oxford, he travelled 
into France and Italy, ami returned a complete master of the language 
and literature of both countries. He chiefly studied Dante, Poc(»c^ 
and Alain Charticr, and became so distinguished a proficient in polite 
learning, that he opened a school in his monastery for teaching the 
sons of the nobility versirioation uud composition. Although philology 
was his subject, he was not unacquainted with tho philosophy of the 
day: he was not only a poet, and a rhetorician, but a geometrician 
ati astronomer, a theologist, and a disputant. Warton was of ojiinion 
that Lydgato “ mode considerable additions to those amplifications of 
our language, in which Chaucer, Gowor, and Occlcve led the way ; ” 
and that be was the first of our writers whose stylo was clothed with 
that perspicuity in which the ICnglish phraseology apjiears at this day 
to au English reader. 

To enumerate Lydgate's pieces would be to write the cataloguo of u 
little library ; Ritson, in bis ‘ Bibliographia Puotica,’ has given a litt 
of no fewer than two hundred and fifty -one. No poet sueuis to have 
possoHsed greater versatility. His most esteemed works are his * Sttjry 
of Thebes,* his ‘Fall of Princes,' and his * History, Siege, and Destruc- 
tion of Troy.* Tho first is printed by Spight in his edition of Chaucur ; 
the second, tho ‘Fall of Princes,’ or 'Poke of Johan Pochiis* (first, 
printed by I’yuson in 1494, and several times since), is a translation 
from PoccMiccio, or rather from a French paraphrase of his work, ' 1 )(; 
CaslbuB Viroriini et Fern iiuirum 111 ustrium.' ‘The Hisbn-y of Tr(.y ’ 
was first printed by Pynsoii in 1513, but more correctly by Marshe in 
155.0, and was once the most jiopular of his works. 

A pension of 7L 18s. 4d, for life was grautcrl to Lydgato by Ring 
Uoiiry VI. iu 1440, probably upon the presentation to that monareli, 
when he visipnl St. Edmunds Bury, of a manuscript Life of St. Edxnuuii, 
the patron saint of the monastery. This mauuscu'ipt is still prestn'vcd 
in the Harleiau cullecliou in the British MuHoiini, No. 2278, and is uiie 
of the most splendidly illuminated manuscripts iu that great reposilury 
which also coiitaiiis iu tho old Itoyal, CoLlouiau, Harleiau, and Laiis^ 
dowuo collections, other splendid manuscripts of I^ydgate's vuriouK 
pooms. 

A note in Wauley's part of the ‘ ITurleian C'atulogue of Maiinscripio ’ 
BoeriiB to insinuate that Lydgate did not die till 1182, which is impro- 
bable. He was certainly alive in 1446 ; and the best authorities place 
his death about 1461. 

LYDUS, JOANNES LAURENTIUS, was born at Philudolpbia iu 
Lydia (whence ho derived his sunmine) about a.d. 490. At tbe agi*. 
of twenty-one ho repaired to Constantinople, and was eiik ployed i >r 
forty years at the court of tho emperor in vurioiis ofiieial duties. Ho 
died about the latter end of Justinian's reign. liydiiH apfiears to Iuivl' 
been well acquainted with Greek and itonmu aiitiqiiitieH; and hi:, 
works, which are said to have been written after he bad retired from 
the Imperial court, contain much curious information on the mythology 
and history of several of tho nations of antiquity. 

Tliree works of Lydus have come down to us — one ‘ On the Magl.^- 
ti'atos of the Roman Republic,’ edited by H;ise, i’aris, 1SI2; a second, 
*Ou the Mouths,* which was originally published by Schow, Leipzig, 
1794, and iuis since been edited by Roelher, Leipzig, 1827 ; uud a tliird, 

* Uu OiiieiiB and Prodigies,' which bus also been published by llasc, 
with a fac-siinile of the manuscript from which the edition has been 
printed. Tho best edition of Jjydus is by Bekker, Bonn, 1887, which 
furiiis a ]mrt of the ' Corpus Scriptorum iJistoriic Byzantium.’ 

LYE, EDWARD, im English clergyman, distinguished by tlic 
attention which he paid to the Saxon and Gothic languages and litera- 
ture, was born at Totness iu 1704. 11c was oducated in tho University 
of Oxford, uud received the living of JJuiightuu Parva in Nurtliump- 
tuiishirc, wliich he exchanged for that of Yardley iJastiugs. Thi.s 
appears to have been all the preferineut he enjoyed. He died in 1767. 

The publications of Lye are all in that rare department of literature 
to which he cspocially devoted himself. Tho first was au edition of 
the nianusciipt left by Francis Junius [Junius], entitled ' l^tyiuo- 
logicum Auglicaiiiim.’ This manuscript had long lain iu tlio Budleiau 
Library, no one having the courage or the knowledge and leisuie 
Butlicient to undertake the publication of it, to tho great regret of all 
scholars both at home and abroad. This Lye accomplished, ami tho 
woi‘k appeared, with seme additions and suitable prolegomena, iu a 
folio volume, 1743. He also published, at tho desire of Berzelius, 
bishop of Upsal, an edition of that biugului* remain of the Gothic 
language, the parent of many dialects, tlie translation of the Evange- 
lists, commonly called Ulphilas’s version. During the whole course of 
his studies he had kept in view tho propiWatioii of a large dictionary 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages. This great undertaking ho 
had just completed, having actually delivered tho manuscript to the 
printer, when death took him away. His labour Jiowevcr was not lo^-.t. 
the work being published in 177^ iu two folio volumes. There is a 
fuller account of this eminent person iu Nichols’s * IJtcrai^' Anecdotes 
of the Jughteeuth Gentiiry,' vol. ix., pp. 751-758. 

* LYEJiL, SIR Oil ARISES, an eiuiueui living geologist, is tho cldc^^t 
sou of Ghaiies Lyell, Esq., of Kiuuoidy, Forfarsliire, who died iu 1849. 
Sir Ghorlos was born at Kiuuordy, iu Forfarshire, on the 14th oi' 
November, 1797. He received his early education at Midhurst, in 
Sussex, and was subsequently entered at Exeter Gollege, OxfonL 
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whwo hfi grwliiated as B.A.i n 1819 and M.A. in 1821. Hero be bad i 
tlie opportunity of attending the lectiirea of Dr. DucUand, profoaaor i 
of thus acquired a taate for the aoience of which he \ 

hnfi been so conspicuous a cultivator. He was however destined for 
the bar, and commenced practice as a barrister. Hia circumstances 
Bot rendering his profession necessary for a livelihood, and his tastes 
leading him to the culture of geology, he ultimately abandoned the 
practice of the law. On the o^iening of King’s College in 1832 he was 
appointed professor of geology, but ihiM position he soon gave up. 

Mr. Lycll was one of the early members of the Geological Society, 
and from the time of the formation of that society to the present he 
has enriched its * Transactions ’ with his contributions One of his 
earliest papers was published in the second volfime of those * Trans- 
actions,’ and was entitled, * 0 n a lieceut Formation of Freshwater 
Limestone in Forfarshire, and on some Kecent Deposits of Fnisliwaler 
Marl; witli a Oomparisou of Kecent with Ancient Freshwater 
Formations; and an Appendix on the Oyrogtmite, or Seed- Vessel, of 
the Ohara.’ This paper w'us ))ubliBhed in 182G, and another in the 
same year, in ‘Brewster's Journal of Science,' entitled, ‘On a Dike of 
Serpentine cutting through Sandstone in iho County of Forfar.' In 
LS27 two other jiapors occur in the ‘ Geological Transactions,* one ^On 
tlie Strata of the I’lastic Clay Formation exhibited in the Ciill's between 
ChriRtchurch Head, >lnmpBhirc, and Studlaiid Lay. Dorsetshire;* the 
other, ‘ Oil the Freshwater Strata of llordwell Cliff, Beacon Cliff, and 
Barton Cliff, Hampshire.’ In tliifl year also he wrote an article in the 
‘ Keview ’ on Scropo’s ‘ Geology of Central France/ Those 

jiapers all indicato powers of obscrvintion and compariRou of a high 
order, and prepared the geological world for the ajqiearaiice of the 
work on wdiicJi above all others the reputation of Sir Charles Lycll 
mainly rests ; this was bis ‘ rriuciplcs of Geology/ The tirst volume 
of this work appeared in Jan 11017 the second in January 1832, 

and the third volume in May lS3i>. Such however w'hk the impression 
[irodiicod by this work that second ctlitions of the ilrst and second 
volumes wero required before the third volume appeared. A third 
rdilion of the whole work in four volumes appeared in May 1831, 
a fourth edition in 183o. and a fifth in 1837. Tiiis work troated 
geology from two jioiniH of view, h'irst, the history of the earth was 
oxamiiied with regard to its viodcrn changes, and the causes producing 
tlieiii ; second, un account wils given of those monuments of analogous 
cliaiiges of anviait date. The first cum[U'eheUiliiig an iiccouiit of the 
foret's at work producing geological cliauges, and the second preHCuting 
a survey of the cluingcs that had been accomplished in the past. Ax 
now editions of those works were required, and materials aecnmulaicd, 
the author was induced to separate the two parts of the work, and in 
183S he imblishcd a volume entitled ‘ Kh moiits of Geology,’ which 
cuiitiiincd a more full and elaborate treatment of that part of the first 
w’ork flevotetl to the luicient hUtory of the c:art.li,ur what maybe 
calli'd geology proper, A si coud edition of this work, in two volumes, 
iijipcared in J841. This work was again jtruduced in one large volume 
in 1801, with the title of * Manual of Klemontury Geology.* A fourth 
etlition appeared in 1802, and a fifth has since aj>peared. The 
* i*rinci|iles ’ were again published in three volumes in 18iU, and in 
one large volume in 18-17, 1800, and 1803. ^ . . I 

Gf tlieso works, Sir Cbarles says, in his preface to the ninth edition j 
of the ‘rriuciplcs/ “The ‘ J’riuciples’ treat of such portioiix of the 
economy of existing nature, animate and inanimate, os are illustrative 
ef geology, so as to compri-e an investigation of the pemiaiy.nt effects 
of causes now in action, whicli may servo as records to after agiss of 
the jircsciit condition of the globe and its inhabitants. JSiich effects 
are the enduring monuments of the evcrvaiyiug state of tbe physical 
geography of the globe— the lasting signs of its dostriictiou and reno- 
vation, and the memorials of the equally fluctuating condition of the 
organic world. They may he regained as a symbolical language,^ in 
which the earth's autobiography is w'ritteii. In iho ‘jMaiiual of Llo- 
incutary Geology,’ on the other iiand, 1 have treated briefly <*f the 
cenipoiieut materials of tho earth’s crust, their arrangement and 
relative position, and their organic contents, which, when deciphered 
by aid of the key supplit*d by the study of the moderu changes above 
alluded to, reveal to us the annals of a grand succemion of past events 
— a series .of revolutions which the solid exterior of tho globe aud its 
living inhabitants have cxjierienced in times antecedciit t<i the creation 
of man.’* Such is the author's account of the two great works, which 
more than any others have exorcised an inllueuco on the progress 
and development of geological science. It was undoubtedly the 
‘Frinciplos’ that called tho attention of geologists to tlie necchsity of 
regarding the past changes of tho earth's surlaco ^as resulting from 
causes now in operation. It demanded that geological science shouhl 
be placed upon the same foundation as the other inductive sciences, 
aud that those causes which could not be demonstrated to have cxistejl 
should cease to influence the theorit s of the geologist. This work 
w'as at once ackuowledgc^d by tho abler geologists of the day its an 
expression of the principles of their science. Jt met how'over with 
great opposition from those who imagined that it interfered with the 
authoritativo declarations of Scrij>turc, Sir Charles Lyell s own uni- 
versity was most decided in its opposition to the new views, altJiough 
its able professor of geology was not so. At the present time, the 
position taken by tho author of tho ‘Principles ’ is generally acknow- 
ledged as tho only one consistent with a philosophical jiursuit 01 
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gMlogioal Boient^ ; and the theoUigian has admittotl the iifcsMity of 
adapting his opinions to the requirements of correct retiaouiug ainl 
undoubted facts. But whilst Sir Charles Lyell has thus the merit of 
liaving placed geology on a true soientiiie basis, he is at tho head of a 
school of geologists whoso view's are nut so generally aocepteil. 

From a very early period in the history of human intolligeuue, a 
notion has^ l^en entertained that tho variims forms of animals anil 
plante, which inhabit or have iuhiibiteil tbe surface of tho earth, art' 
luodiiicatioiis of one common form, and that the more oomplicatetl 
have grown out of, or been developed from the simpler fonux of atiluiiil 
and vegetable life. In support of this theory the forms of organic 
beings have been appealed to, and the geologist hax thus lieeii iiimle a 
party to the ()uestinn. Lamarck and Oken on tho C’oiitiuent, aud the 
anonymous author of the ‘ Yesliges of the Natural History of Gn'atiou’ 
in this country, have aupporte.1 this viuw\ Sir Gharloi liyell imt only 
opposes this theory, but denies that in the history of tho^HtinU there 
is any evidence that tho lowest funuH of aiiiiuaU wei'n created limit. 
The only fact he admits favouring iho hypolhuHiH of dovelopiueiii Is 
the late appearance of man on the surface of the Oiirtb. Kegartliiig 
negative evidence ns no support to any theory of progress, he sees no 
reasonable objection to tlie antieijmtiou that the Uighest furtus of 
Mammalia, except man, should bo found in lowest Silui -inn roekx. 
On this question another fsirty Itos arisen, with Professor Gwen iniil 
l*rufoxKur Sedgwick at their heiul. who, whilst repudiating the develnp. 
lucnt theory, and believing in the spi;ciul cn-atioii of spirilic foriies 
yet hold that the species first created were lower in tin* seuln of 
orgaiiiHatioii than those subseiiueiitlj* cresitod, ami that during Ihr 
changes to which the earth has hoeii subjecteil in its pa^i liisiory, it 
bus been gnidually fitted for a 8 iii;cesHi >n of orgiinisiiiH, each group of 
wliich presents a higher type of organ isatiiin than thtise which preceded 
it. This ipiestioii is oeciipyiug the mimls of tho inosl ilistiiigui''h(Ml 
paheontologiHts of the present day. 

Sir C3iari(‘S Lyell lias twice visited the I'liiled Slates of Aiucricii, 
and delivered courses of lectures before the scieiititic iimtitiilniiis of 
that country. His chief aim however has been to exiiiiiine tin. geology 
of the new world. His papei'x on this subject, art^ very iitiiiieronx and 
iinpurtaiit, and are a-* follows Gii tbe Ciirbonircnms and GMer 
Rocks of i'emisylviitiia ‘On the Stigniaria Clay in the Blossberg ('o.d 
Field, Petiiisylvauia ; ' ‘On the UecesHioii of the Kallri of Ningiira;' 

* Gn the Tertiary ForinutioiiM, uml then* cuiiiiection with the Clndk 
In Virginia, and other parts of the United States;’ * Gii the ^^l^sil 
Footprints of Birds, and IrnpreHsioiis of Raiii-di'i»pM in the Valb y of 
the ( ’onuectieiit ; ' * Gn the Ridges, Rlevated iSeaches, iiiliind Cliffy, 
and Boulder Fonnalioiis of the Canadian Lakes and Valiev of iSl. 
Lawrcncu;' ‘ On tlic Tertiary Strata of the Island of Martha's Vine- 
yard in Miissachusetts ; ' * On the Geological fiosition of tin* Maxitsloii 
Giguiiteiiin, ami associated fossil reiuaiiis at liigbuiie Lick, Kentucky, 
anil other localities in the United Static, and Cauadii;* ‘ Gii tin: 
n]a'ight Fossil Trees found at difl'erent levels in the iSlruia of 
(.'umber land, N ova iScotia ; ’ 'On tbe Coal KorinatiuiiK of N ova Scotia, 
and on the age and relative jmsilion of the Gyphiini and ucc>>iiipHiiying 
Marino ].iiiiiestoue ; ' * Gn Un: Cretiiceons Strata of New* ilersi^y, and 
other ]>:irts uf the Uuiteil Statics bordering the Atlnutic ; ’ * nii tho 
]}robable Ago and Grigin uf a bed of J'liiinbugo ami Antliracitn 
occurring in Mica Schisb, near >Vurci:«ter, MuHsuchiisottH ; ' Miiilho 
Miocene Tertiary Strata uf Maryland, Virginia, and of Nortii ami South 
Curuliua;’ *Gii tho White LimeHtoiic, ami other Roccue or Gliler 
Tertiary Formations of Virginia, South (Jaroliua, ami (jnorgia;' ‘ Gn 
tho Coal J''ields uf Tuscaloosa, AkiUinia; ’ ‘Gn tins evideiico uf I’osHil 
Footprints of a qinulruped allied to the ( ■heirollierinin in tlie Coal 
Strata of Penusylvaiiiu ; ' ‘ Gbsrrvatioiis on Ihu Fossil J ‘hints of tho 
Coal Field uf Tnseal.josa, Alahaiua, with a ilt-scriplioii i>f hoiin: Rpecies 
tiy c. 1. F. Buiibiiry;’ ‘ Gn the Didta and vMliivi.d Giqioxits ol tlo; 
MisRissipid, aud utlicr points in tlni Geology of *Nortli America 
observed in tho years l8'lo-4G;’ ‘Gn the Coal Fields of Ahibaiua;* 

• Gn tho Newer Deposits of tho Southern States of Noi th A 1110110.1; ’ 
•On tho Footmarks diHcovured in the Co.il Mcasiires of Peiiimyl- 
vuuia;* ‘On the Structuio and prdbablc age of the Coal J’iidd of tin*. 
•lames River, near Rii-liuiond, Virginia;* ‘Gntlio R«dativo ^Agi: and 
Position of the so-called Nuiiiinulito Liiucstoiic of Ahibaiij;t.' These 
papers wci-e piibiishod in tho ‘ Proceedings’ and ‘ 'I’ransactioiis ’ of ih«*. 
Geological Society, ‘Jtoports of the BrilisJi Association,’ and ‘ Sjlliinaii s 
Journal of Aiuericuii Science.' 

In addition to this seims of papers Sir Charles Lai published tw'o 
works giving an HC('.«>unt of his travels in America. The lirst iq^peansil 
in 1811, ami was entitled ‘ Travels in Nortli America, with Geological 
Observations on the Unitcil Stetes, Canada, and Nova Scotia/ 2 vols. 
8 vo with a geological map. These v«diimca coiiUin an account ol‘ 
ptiBonal incident, as well as popular descriptions of tho ge«>Iogy of tlic 
district visited. In thof-e voluuies ho describes the ediicatiim;!! insti- 
tutions of America, and strongly insists on their Hiiperiority to our 
own similar iustitutionx, on account of the extensive ciiltivulion ut Hie 
natural sciences. In Jiis hocoml journey he iiioro pjtrticulHriy visited 
the southern states, and n-cords in his work his i»erHoiial wlventiircs 
together with an account of the geology of tho districts through wliicii 
ho passed. This work is entitled ‘ A BccouJ Visit to the United 
states,' aud w'as published in 1^45. 

Previous to bis journeys to America he hud travelled on the Conti- 
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Dent of Europe, and made bimaelf acquainted with the moat prominent 
points of its geolopy ; and numeroua papera in the ^Tranaactiona* of 
the Geological and other Bocietiea testify to tho diligence and acumen 
with which he baa proaecuted the aubject of hia reaearehea. In these 
papers ho has more especially illustrated the great Tertiary beds of 
Europe, to which he has all hia life devoted more or leas attention, 
and by hia labours principally, given the definite character which these 
formations assume in the history of the earth's surface. It would be 
almost impossible to point out the particular discoveries to which 
Sir Charles may lay claim in these papers, but they constitute a mfu<fl 
of facta and conclusions on which much of the present acience of 
geology rests. 

Sir Charles Lyell is one of tho moat active members of the British 
Association for tlie Advauoement of Science, and haa filled almost 
every ofiioe, with the exception of that of preaident— a post which he 
will undoubtedly soon he invited to fill. Many of Jiis papers are imb- 
liahed in the * Transaotiona ’of thia body, and his presence has always 
atlded to tho interest with whidi the proceedings of the geologic.-al 
ueotion of this associatiou have ever bei n regarded. 

Sir Charlisi was married to the eldest daughter of Leonard Horner, 
Ksq., in 1882. In he was elected Tresident of the Geological 

Society, and again in 1850. ife received the honour of knighthood on 
uuooiiiit of his scientific labours, in 1848, and in 1855 the University 
of Oxford, his Alma Hater, honoured itself by conferring on liim the 
title of D.C.L. 

LYLY, LILY, or ULLT, JOHN, was a native of the Weald of 
Kent. His birth has been referred to the year 1554, on the faith of 
the entry of his matriculation as a student at Oxford in 1571, which 
nsHcrts him to have then been aeveiitoen years old. He became 
Bachelor of Arts in 1573. It appears from one of his piefnccs that 
he was rusticaUd from Oxford ; and, after having (it is said) studied 
likewise at Cunihridge, lie went to London, and spent his life in 
literary liihniir,aB a dramatic and mipoellancous writer. Although his 
writings must for a oouniderable time have been fashionable at courts 
he uppeurs to have shared to the full in tho poverty and distresFes of 
authorship, lie is supposed tn have served Lord Oxford, but to have* 
been deprived of his place; and he was long and unsuccessfully an 
ap]ilicRiit for the oflice of master of the revels. In one of his (leiitions 
to tlie queen, which lias been preserved, he, with melancholy quaint- 
iieFs, doweribes tho history of his life as “ Lyly ])e Trintibm^ wherein 
shall bo seen patience, labours, and miHfortuncs.’* The time of his 
deaili is unknciwu ; but he must have purvivod the begiuiiiiig of the 
17ih century. 

Tho two most famous of his works bore the following titles : 
M'hiphuoA: the Anatomy of Wit, verie pleasant for all geutlomeu to 
n^ad, and mo^t ncceFsary to remember : wherein arc contained the 
iloly^lits that Wit followcith in his youth by the plcasantuesse of 
Love, and the Lappinesse he rcapeth in by tho perfectncBse of 
Wiscdtiuie,' 4 to, 157U ur 1580 : ‘Kupbucs and his Kiigland ; containing 
Lis voyage and adventurts, mixed with suudrie pri:tie discourses of 
honest Love, tho deBcri])tion of the (7ountrie, the Court, :md the 
manners of that Isle ; delightful to be read, and nothing hurLfiill to 
be regarded ; wherein tlicre is small offence by lightnessc given to the 
wise, iiiicl le^se occasion of Inoseuesso jiroffrred to the W'nnton,’ 4to, 
1582. ] 1 6 wrote also a lively siitirieul tract against Martin Jiflarprclate : 

* Tap with a Hatchet ; alias, a Fig for ixiy Godson ; or (h-ack luo this 
Nut; oriiCouiitiy Cuff; that is, a sound Box on tlie Ear for the 
Idiot Martin to hold his peace ; written by one that dares call a Dog 
a Dog’, 1593. He was also the author of nine jduys still extant: 1, 
Alexander and Campaspc,' 1584, 1591; reprinted in Dodslcy’s * Col- 
lection,' voL ii. 2, ‘Sapbo and IMiao,’ 1584, 1591. 3, * Kndiiiiion,’ 

1591; reprinted in Dilke's * Old riuys,' vol. ii. 4, ' Gulathea,' 159£ 
5, * Midas,’ 1592 ; and 0, * Mother Boxnbie,’ 1594, 1597 ; both reprinted 
in Dilke's ^ Collection,' vol. i. 7, ‘The Woman in tho Muon,’ 1597. 
8, * The Maid’s Metamorphosis,* anonymous, but generally attributed 
to Ljdy, 1600. 9, ‘ Love’s Metamorphosi.s,’ lOUl; tho authorship of 

which has been doubted. ^ 

The first mentioned works of Lyly gave tho namo of ‘Euphuism’ 
to a fusbionable style of language, of which, although he certainly did 
not invent it, he was tho most eminent literary cultivator. The 
^Euphuism’ of liyly himself was just an exaggerated form of that 
strained, pedantic, over-elaborated imagery which was prevalent iu 
refined society as well as in literature about the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign. In his hands it added to the classical pedantry of tho day a 
pedantry of something like science, coubistiug in incessant images 
derived from a half-fabulous sy^tim of natural history, Shakspere's 
Don Armudo has sometimes been considered as * parleying Euphuism ; ’ 
bttt^ as Mr. Knight has observed, there is a nearer approach to this 
jargon in much of the language used by the higher personages in the 
same plav. Tho absurdilics of it are burlcFquod by Jouson in his 
‘ Cynthia B Revels/ Sir Piercio SShaftou, in * Tlie Monastery,’ is an 
uusucoessful attempt at representing the characteristics of Euphuism. 

Lyly ’s dramas are almost every where dofoiuied by the safue false 
taste ; yet they exhibit occasional touches of fine fancy, which how- 
ever is shown .to greater advantage in some of the short lyrical pieces 
interspersed through them. The wit of tho dialogue is iu some 
places lively. ^ To success in portraiture of character these plays can 
make no oluim; and as little can their mythological, pastoral or 


classical stories be said to possess dramatic interest, or to be treated 
with dramatic skill. The author’s claim to remembrance as a diamatist 
rests almost wholly on his position as one of ShakRpere's immediate 
predecessors ; and on the fact that his plays present, in strong relief 
some of the distinctive characteristics of tho literaiy tastes which 
prevailed in that interesting age. 

* LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, LORD, is the 
only son of the eminent painter, John Singleton Copley, [Coplf.v 
vol. ii. col. 382.] His parents having emigrated from Ireland to America’ 
the future Lord Lyndhnrst first saw tho light at Jioston, iu the United’ 
States, on the 2lBt of May 1772. Ho was about two years obi when 
he was brought over to England by his father, and tho education which 
be received in bis youth was from a private tutor. At tho usual age 
he was entered a pensioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he was soon afterwards elected scholar. In the Mathematical Tripos 
of 1794 Mr. Copley took his degree of 11. A., ns second wrangler and 
senior Smith's prizeman, dividing the highest lionours of the university 
with the late Dr. Ruilor, liead master of Harrow School and duun of 
Peterborough. Soon afterwards how^ns elected a Fellow of his college, 
and his additional appointment as a ‘IVavelliug Uachelor’ gave him 
on ojqjoriunity of vibitiug the United States and the continent of 
North America. 

Having entered himself at the Temple on his return to England, he 
commenced a diligent and laborious course of study, and was called 
to the bar in 1797. He went for a time tho Midland circuit, but it 
was long before he gained any great eminence or extensive practice. 
He was first brought into public notice by a report of ' the (hise of a 
Double Return for the Borough of PiTshore,’ which he ]iub1ished in 
1808. Time and tho ordinary changes which made vacancies in liis 
profession gradually enlarged his practice, and gave scope to the devolop- 
ment of his talents as an advocate. By di'grecs he obtained the 
undoubted leadership of his circuit ; but it was not until the trial of 
Watson and Thistlcwood for high treason, in 1817, in which he was 
engaged to assist the late Sir Charies Wethereli iu defence fif the 
prisouern, that he had an opportunity of disjilaying IiIh abilities on 
any oci.'iisiuu of great public iutcri^st. Up to thi.s period Mr. GopJey k 
)> olitics were decidoilly liberal. Me had exhibited however so much 
addreBB and ability, that the ‘J'ory party i^Cbolved if possible to prei* s 
him into tbeir service. Accordingly, at the close of the year 1 817, wc 
find liim employed as counsel for the crow'ii in the ])rosccutioii of 
Braiidreth and his assuciate^*, w'lio were executed fur high treason. In 
1818 Mr. (Copley made his first step towards substantial promotiou, 
being advanced to the jtust of chief-justice of the (bounty 1'alatiuc of 
Chester; and about the same time he cniered I'arlmment as member 
fur the siiico disfrauchisid borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, 
lu Hilary Term 1819 he was made a king’s terjeaiit and quitted his 
circuit; and iu the course of the suitie year siiuceedt d i^ir ICobert 
(afterwards Lord) Gifford as Solicitor- General, when ho received the 
lioDoiir of knighthood, lu 1820 he tiiuk un active jaii'l, os solicitor’ 
general, in conducting tho prosecution of his foriuer client for the 
CatO'Streot conspiracy, and iu tl.e proceedings instituted btdore the 
House of 1 jords ugitiubt Queen Gurolinc, which he conducted with so 
much moderation and bkiJl that ho €;scaped from the general discredit 
which that prosecution brought on ail persons wdio weri: coucurned 
in it. 

In 1824 on the elevation of Sir Robert Gifford to tlio mnbtersLip of 
the rolls. Sir John Copley became Attorney-General, and nt the general 
election of 182G he was returned as member for Cambridge University, 
iu conjunction with Viscount Bulmoistoii. In the rauie year the death 
of Lord Gifford caused a vacancy iu the Rolls Court, to which he suc- 
ceeded. Ill 1827 the question of Itoinau t'atholic Euiaucipatiou was 
brought forward in the House of Comuiuiis, during tlie struggle for 
power between various political parlies, owing to the illness of Lord 
Liverpool. Tim bill on this occasion was strenuously opposed by the 
Master of the Rolls, though he hud mlvocated it In an curlier stage of 
bis political cai'cer, and though he took office a few weeks subsequently 
under Mr. (Jauning, when he attempted to form a ministry on liberal 
principles. On that uccabiou he was oilered and accepted the chancel- 
lorship, somewhat to tho surprise of tlie public, and on the 27ih of 
April in that year he was raised to the peerage as Baipu J^yndliurst of 
Lyudhuist, county of Hunts. 

Lord Lyndhurst continued to act in harmony with Mr. Canning 
until the death of that statesman in the following mouth 6f August, 
and oven advocated a relaxation of tho laws affecting Unitarian 
marriages. He retained oflice during Lord Goderich’s miuiatry. He 
is supposed however to have been in some moasuro instrumental iu 
breaking up that ill-assorted and inefiicient administration ; and, on 
tho Duke of Wellington forming the succeeding government. Lord 
Lyndhurst retained his oflice. lu the vaiious vacillating, though useful 
concessions of that ministry, Lo bore a prominent part, lu 1828 he 
supported the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in opposition 
to Lord Eldon, in the same year he opposed Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation ; but iu the following year he, with the rest of the miuistryi 
supported a full and ample measure of Euiaucipatiou, declaring that he 
felt no apprehension for the safety of the church.” 

Lord Lyudhurst's ofliuiul career was marked by few oratorical 
displays. He introduced and carried some useful measures of Law 
Reform; but was defeated iu his attempt to create an additional 
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chancery judge. On the Iflth of November 1830 (the vcr>- day on 
which ilie decision on Sir JTcnry Parncirs motion on the Civil List 
gave the minietry, of which he was a member, its mortal blow), he 
introiluceci a bill for regulating the Regency, in case of the demise of 
the king during the minority of his eucceasor. This bill was adopted 
and carried by Lord C^rcy ; and it is a singular proof of the acmndnoas 
of this bill, of the skill with which it had been prepai'ed, and of the 
very full and lucid manner in which its provisions wci'e explained by 
Ijord Jjyndhur^t, that after this speech not the slightost discussion 
took place on either the principle or the details of an arraugciiunit, 
wliich had never before been settled without prolonged debate, and 
the fiercest strife of parties. 

Having been brecl to the common-law bar, it was some time beforo 
Lord Jjyndburst attained a i>erfect knowledge of that particular 
branch of law which ho was called upon to administer in the Court of 
Cbam^ry ; and in spite of his vigour of intellect, his fairness of mind, 
and his natural acuteness, he certainly did not establish for himsedf so 
jiigli a jutlicial character as he has since obtained. Lord Lyudhurst 
retired from office with the Duke of Wcilin>'toii in November Ls:U) ; 
but he had bo far coucilint d the respect and esteem of tlie liberal 
partjT that ho was made by them, aliortly after their acenssion to power, 
(;hief liiiroii of the Exchequer ; and it was in this post, that he earned 
that high reputation as a judge which ho has ever siiico retained. 
Overcoming his natural tendency to indolence, bo won his way with 
the bar by his uniform courtesy and fairness, and with the public by 
bis integrity and impartiality. I>ecided and self-rcliaiil almost to a 
fault, bis great qualities were exhibited to adv:iniagc in guiding the 
jtroucediiigB of the court over which he prcsi«lcd ; and the efiicicncy 
of his administration of justice is proved by the fact that, during his 
tenure of the judicial dignity, tlie Court of JCxcheqncr, from having 
comparatively little linsiricss to transact, became the most busily 
rtccupird of all, and its decisions were coii'^iderod of greater weight 
than those of the King’s liench itself. 

Wliilst presiding in the Exclicquer (from 1S31 to 1804) Lonl Lyiid- 
luirst took little or no part in the proceedimrs of the I’^pjier House 
except upon the iiitrodiieiion of the Jieroriii Rill, to which he <d!cred 
a very Htrenuons and persevtjring opposition. Jlis able sp<‘<‘ch agaiii>t 
the »e(!(md rending of the bill plactal him sit the head «if tin? Con- 
t^ervative party in the House of Lords. On the 7th of May he 
jiroposod and carried a postponement of the ohiiiaos which disfranchised 
the rotten boroughs. The ininistry of I jarl (irey resigned ollico ; and 
the furmatiioii of a new ministry, on Tory principles, w’as actually 
proposed to Lord J^yiidhurst and accepted by him, in conjunction with 
the Duke of Welliiigton, but s[)eediiy uhandoried on account of the 
refusal of Sir Robert Veel and other moderate Conservatives to lend 
him their co operation. Acconlingly l^irl Grey resuined oilico, and 
the lleforni Hill passed into law. 

J)|]riiig tint next tliree years Luril l^^’mlhiirst took little or no part 
in any (]uo&tio]iH except those of a legal and toclinical nature. He 
carried a bill for Fettling the litigations arising out of the will of Mr. 
Thcl]uH>ou, and Uuit his aid to the defeat of Lord llrougliam’H bill fur 
the establishment of local courts. In Noverober 18:14 Lord Melbnurue’s 
reKignatirm of ollict; o:?cuiTed, {uid Loi’d Lyudhurst accepted tin? Great’ 
Seal under the brief aduiinislrat ion of Sir 1 to her t IVel which ftdlow'cd, 
but his otticiiil career during tlicse months is in noway di.<iiiiguishable 
from that of the ministry of which lie was a uicinhcr. 'i'hc struggh? 
between the cotiiendiiig parties was chiefly in the llou.'-c <»f Couimoiis, 
and Lord Jiyndliurst found little exercise for Ids ahilitios in the 
Lords. On the retjj'cnieut of bis j»ai'ty bowever be <lcvoted his entire 
energies to politics, witli the exception of a ran; attendauct! to his 
judicial duties iu the Ifuu^.o of I’cers ainl the I’rivy ('ouiiciL Jn 
the latter jiart <*f the Hes-xioii of 1835 he took the haul in opposing the 
Hill for the Reform c>f Municipal Corporations, auil rucceeded in 
inducing the House of JiOrds to iusert iu it certain amendments which 
were thought to be fatal to the hill. lOxjterieuc*' proved that Jjoid 
Lyndburst and Lis party Inid not. calciibitml correctly ; for the aiiieud- 
ments, when adopted, rciuh rcd it more liurllul to the 'J'ory pariy than 
it would iiavo been in its original form. In the following year lie 
took up a still more marked position iu the House of Lords, whom 
ho stimulated, while in oppo^.ition, to adojit a less conciliatory course 
than that which approved itself to moderate partisans such as .Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. At the same time he coiu- 
xnenoed the plan of delivering at the end of each parliamentary st.-ssion 
a speech iu which he gave a resume of its proceedings, accompanied 
by a sarcastic and withering coinuicntary on the BmalliifRH of minis- 
terial results. During this time he also gained eonsiderable notoriety 
by his keen attacks on the Roman Catholics of Irclaud^ whom he 
designated as aliens iu blood, iu language, and iu religion.** 

Upon the accession of Sir Robei't Peel to joiwcr in 1841, Lonl 
Lyudhurst for the third time undertook the duties of the chancellor- 
ship, which he held until the dii*bolutiou of the Conservative party, 
and the retirement of Sir Robert Peel in 184G. He has continued down 
to the present lime to take an occasional x>art in the debates of the House 
of Lords. He warmly and coi-dially supported the ministry of the Earl 
of Derby in 1852, and since that time advocated the undertaking of the 
war with Russia, luid in some speeches which produced a profound im- 
pression throughout tile country counselled perseverance iu carrying it 
to a successful issue. When peace was made at Paris in March 185^9 
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he denounced the iwlicy adopted by Lord Oiareudou as a praoticiil 
CTpitulation on the |iart of England, lie who, and, iu spite of the 
infirmities of age, ht* still is, one of the most efl’ective of |iarliaiui«ntary 
s|M9akerd in eitner house, ilia style of oratory* i-i captivating in the 
extreme, being classiral and severely simple, owing much of its charm 
to the Very absutiLV of oruameiit, though all his s|H*iH!heB show marks 
ot &u‘eful preparation. His voice is one of tiio most lieautifuJ, and his 
articulatiou perfect, being distinct and melodious, without the least 
api^earauce of ettbrt, autl with a clear and silvery tone which gains 
the ear by the manner, even if the reason is not always satisiied with 
tho^ matter of his speeches. His alhisious to classical literature, 
which are not unfrequeut, are always in guiKl taste and applicable to 
the subject ; and Uio structure of his sentences is so correct and 
elegant that it is »»aul tiiey might be printed siroight from hia lips 
without needing correction, ills speeches ou the t'ambridge llui 
yersity Reform, delivered in 1855, thodc on the W enslcydale Peerage 
in February 1S5G, and others still more recently delivered on the state 
of Italy, and on moving the Ustli of Abjuratiuu Hid. may 1 h» rauketi 
among the highest of uraturicai displays. Ab Speaker of the Htmsi* 
of l.iordH he was reuiarkuble for an easy carelimsiiess uiid a dini eganl 
of the formalities of his po.sitioii, w iiich showi'd in him nn itiditleiviicu 
to ceremony nut fivipiciitly found in those who luive risen ti* the 
peerage from the raiika of the jieople. 

•LYONS. EDMUND, LOJiD, better known a.s Ai»MinAi. Sni 
Kn.MUNn Lyoxs, U.cMk, is the sc^cotid non of the late John IjyuUH, E^q., 
of Hurtou House, near ChiTslchurch, Hants, where he was boru on 
the 21st of November lilHi. At an early age he was sent to Hyde 
Abbey School, near Winchester, thou under Dr. Riahiinls, wlm num- 
bered ninoiig his pupils George Caiiiniig, Dean GaiHlord, and Wolfe, 
the author ut the oelcbrateil * Ode on the Huriid of Sir .kiliii Mooie.’ 
In Juno 1>01 he entered the Stovice of the navy iiiidur the late 
Admiral Sir Harry Hurrard Neale, on board H.M.S. the Hoynl 
ldiurl<itte, wdieiice, in the following year, h^^ was trunsternHl to the 
Maidstone, Uaptajii Jh Motibrny. Jii 1 m> 7 iie riTVod iiinier llio halo 
Sir J. T. Jiuekw'orlh in the Darduin lles, irii boaril the .\ecive, and was 
engaged in the siicceH.stul iittaek on the r. doubt of I'tniit I'ertipiieN. on 
tlio Adriatic shore. In Noveiubtu' 1 Mill lie hecniiio lieuU'iianl of tiie 
H.irrai;uiita brig; and in Ihcs iVdltiwiiig year he ibriiiod one of the 
storiiiing jmrty who utuicked by iiiglit the castle ol Hidp.ica, in tlie 
islaiul of Hatida Neirii, and by it gtillunt exploit iidiied another Diilirh 
to the iiritinli possessions in the Indian Seas. In Inli In^ storiiied ami 
ciqitiircd the atroiig fortrcHM of Marrack, on the C(»a^t of Java, hut was 
forced to rttiirn honn* U> Engiaiid to I’lCiuit hi^* health. In 1813 lie 
was appointed ti> the Kiimldo,iii wJiii-h vessel lie conveyed L<»uis W 111, 
to Kriuiue, and brought the allied Hovereigns b.ick t<» Eiigiaml. He 
obtained jiost rank lu l8L1, but was iiol m tively employ eil between 
that dale and l82^, when, in cuniniaiid ul the Ifloiide, he took part in 
blockading Navaniiu, and hUi»eiiuti‘mlod the naval ti.vp*.*ditii>u Mint !•> 
aid the hi'eiie.h in their iuverttiiiciit of the cantic ot Alorea, tho lust 
hold of the Hultan in the PelopouiuiMUH. i)ii this oecamuii lie ih 
reported to hav'e hervo I in the trenches without iiitermi^fjeii r»r 
twelve days ami idglits ; ami <mi tlie eepiHatioii of hostilities, his 
courteous hearing, professional skiil, and uiiflinuhiiig hraveiy wi'ni 
rewarded l»y the orders of St. Loni.s of f'liiiiee uinl tJie Uedeeim;r of 
Greece. Jn ib2ll he wa.'< employed to convey Sir R. ihtrdoii, the HrjtisJi 
anibaHsador to l 'oiistautinople, in the Hlomie ; and in the year 18,’! 1 
lie took the lute Sir John Aliilcolin us far ui Alexandria ou his route tt> 
Persia, it is ii*A a littJe singulur that L'aptuiii Lyons's ahip, tho Hl.imif, 
should liave been tin* liivt Itiitish voss 1 of war tliat ever eutere I the 
Hlack Sea, and that in her he should have vi-ited both iMchha and 
Sebastopol ui^wards of twenty j'earH befcjie the luvukiiig out of the 
recent war against Russia, lu I«:i2, while command JUg tho Jfi.uJa- 
gOTicar, ho was uii eyo-wilnesH of the bonihiirdnieiit id Acre by Jhrahim 
Pa-'ha; in Hie following year he edcort.ul King Dtho au<l the liavariaii 
embassy from Trieste to Athens, m onlcr to a-isume the kingilom of 
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Having paid oflf the Madagascar iii the early part of IftJh, lie 
received the honour of knighthood Iroai King William IV., ami soon 
aftei'w'iirds was a]»poiiited mimsUT jdL*ijij>otciitiitry and anihasHador 
extraordinary at the court of Athciis. 'IJio duties ut this post ho 
coutimied to discharge with great ability and discretion for upwards 
of fourteen years, but resigned it in February 18H» on becoming 
ambassuilor to the Hwias cautoits, whence he was transferred in 1851 
in order to fill iho same high post at the court of Stockholm. 'J’lio 
latter appointment he resigiicd towards the close of 1853, when o 
rupture with Ifussia had bi-coiiia imuiiucnt. On the breaking out ol 
the Russian war, Sir K J-yoiis took the is>ht of sei:.md in command in 
the Hlack Sea, under Admiral Sir J. W. Deans J) undos, on whoso 
rcBignatiou in Juno 1855 he oecamo commandei-iu chief of the Hlack 
.Sea flfct. Tho transport of the English troops from Vorna the 
Crimea, in September 1851, was executed under the direction of Sir 
K J.yoiiB without tho lo.ys ol a single man. At the battle of the Alma 
(September 20th) ho supported lliO French army ashore by briiigiiig 
the guns of his ship, the Agamcmnrm, to boar upon the left ilaiik ol 
the Russians; and he was an eye-witueiw of the engagements at Hala- 
klava and Inkermanii (October ami November), though, os a naval 
officer, he could tike no port in them. He planned the expedition 
against the Russian foi-ts along the Sea of Azoff (May and J uue 1855), 
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vliicb was gallantly oxeciiied by hla aon. Captain Moubray LyonSp of 
tho Miranda, who died Boon afterwards at Therapia from tho eficots of 
n wound received off Sebantopol. In the laat and Buccessfol assault 
on that city (September 1 B55). Sir K. Lyona was prevented by a strong 
galo of wind from bringing his fleet mto action and taking a part in 
tho succeBB of the day. On his return^ to England he was met with 
the warmeiit welcome : he was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London, and received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament for 
his services in tho Black Sea; and in June 1856 was elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Lyonis of Christchurch, co. Hants. By his wife 
Augusta, daughter of the late Cajitain Josiaa Rogers, R.N., and who 
died at Stockholm in 1852, Lord Lyona has an only surviving son, 
nttachd to tho embassy at Florenoe, and now British Resident at 
Romo. 

LY SANDER, a Spartan, who rose to eminence towards the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was placed in command of the Laccdoo- 
TTionian troops on tho coast of Asia Minor, B.c. 407. Having about 
him little of tho old Spartan severity, and being ready to suciitice that 
personal and national pride and inflexibility, wliioh were the peculiar 
cbaractoristic of the Spartan institutions, to ]ierBonal or national 
intc^rests, he gained in an unusual degree the regard and confidence of 
Ills Persian allies. This fio used to the beat advantage, by seizing a 
favourable moment to obtain from the younger Cyrus, the Persian 
vicei'oy in Asia JSlinor, in place of any personal advantage, the addition 
of an oboluB daily (rather more than a penny) to every seaman in the 
Peloponnesian fleet. During bis years command he defeated the ! 
Athenian fleet, commanded by Aiitioclius, as lieiitcuaut of Alcibiados, i 
at N Citium. In September lt.c. 406, ho was Bupcirseded by Callicra- 
tidas; wlio was defeated and slain in the memorable battle of 
Arginusne. Tho allies then petitioned that Lysandor might bo re-ap- 
poiutod. It was contrary to Spartan law to entrust tho fleet twice 
to tho same person ; but tliis difficulty was evaded nominating 
another person coiiimaiider-in-chier, and sending LjLsaiidcr os lieutenant 
with the command in Asia. He soon justified the preference, by 
gaining the decisive victory of yEgospotami, in the Hellonpont, where 
170 Athi^nian ships were taken. This in effect fliiished the war. 
Receiving as ho went the submisaion of her allies, Lysandor proceeded 
leisurely to Athens, and blockaded tho ports, while the Spartan kings 
marclied into Attica and invested the city, which, unassaulted, was 
rodiicod by the sure process of famine. The capitulation being 
settled, B.O. 404, Lysnnder bad the proud saiisfactiou of ontering ns a 
victor the Pincus, uuviolated by the [iresouce of an enemy since tho 
PcTsian invasion. 

Hin services and reputation gained for him a corresponding weight 
ill Sparta ; and on ocoasiou of the ooiitestcd succession his infiuence 
was powerful in raising Agosilaus to the throne, lie accompaniid 
that eminent statesman and soldier during his first campaign in Asia, 
where bis popularity and i*enown threw his superior into the shade ; 
and an estrangement resulted, in which Lysandcr behaved with temper 
and wisdom. About ii.c. 806 he returned to Sparta, lu the following 
year, on occasion of a quarrel with Thebes, bo was sent into I’hocis, 
to collect contingents from the northern allies — a task for which his 
name and ])opiilarity rendered him ]iccu]iarly fit. Having done this, 
and being on his way to join tho Laceda?monuiu army, he was tiikeu by 
Burjirise, and slain by the Thobans at Haliortus in Bmutio. The force 
which he had collected disperaed ; and tho war came at once to an end, 
with no credit to tho Laccdojinonians, n.c. 3fl5. 

It is said that, urged by ambitious Lopes, ho meditated a scheme for 
abolishing the hereditary right of the descendants of Hercules, and 
rendering the Spartan throne elective, and that ho had tampered largely 
with different oracles to promote this Bchcmo. The contemporary 
Xenophon however makes no mention of this rumour. This subject 
lias been discussed by Mr. Thirlwall in an appendix to his fourth 
volume of tho * History of Urecco.’ [Alcibiadeb; Aoebilaub. J 

LY'SIAS, one of the ten Athenian orators, was bom at Athens, B.c. 
458. His father CepholuB was a native of Syracuse, who settled at 
Athens during the time of l*criclos ; he was a person of considerable 
wealth, and lived on intimato terms with i*ericlea and Socrates. His 
house is the supposed scene of tho celebrated dialogues of Pluto’s 
• Republic.* 

Lysias, at the age of fifteen, went to Thurium in Italy, with his 
brother Polemarchus, at the first foundation of the colony. Here ho 
romaiiicd for thirty-two years ; but in oonsequenco of his supporting 
the Athenian interests, ho w'ob obliged to leave Italy after the failure 
of Hie Athenian exp^ition in Sicily. He returned to Athens if.c. 
411, and carried on, in partnership with his brother Polemarchus, on 
extensive xnanufactoiy of shields, in which they employed as many 
os 120 slaves. Their wealth excited the cupidity of the Thirty Tyrants ; 
their house was attacked one evening by an armed force, while Lysias 
was entertaining a few friends at supper; their property was seized, 
and Polemarchus was taken to prison, where he was shortly after 
executed (n.c. 404). Lysias, by bribing some of the soldien^ escaped 
to the Piricus, and Bailed from thence to Megara. He has given us 
a graphic account of his escape in his oration against Eratosthenes, 
who had been ono of the Thirty Tyrants. Lysias actively oRsisted 
Tlirasybulus in his enterprise against tho Thirty; he supplied him 
with a large sum of money from his own resources and those of his 
fklends, and hired a considerable body of soldiers at his own expensOi 
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In return for these services Thrasybulus proposed a decree, by which 
the right of citizenship should be conferred upon Lysias; but in oon- 
sequence of some informality this decree was never carried into effect! 
He was hoivever allowed the peculiar privilegv>8 which were some- 
times granted to resident aliens. Lysias appears to have died about 
B.C. 878. 

The author of the life of Lysias, attributed to Plutarch, mentions 
four hundred and twenty-five orations of Lysias ; two hundred and 
thirty of which were allowed to be genuine. At present there arc 
thirty-fivo extant, attributed to this orator, as well as a few fragments 
of fifty-three others. But some of these may not be genuine ; and at 
least the ^ Epitaphius beard strong internal evidence of being by 
I another hand. Dionysius of ITalicarnosaus has written a laboured 
essay on the style and merits of Lysias. He allows him (dmost every 
excellent except those of sublimity and the power of strongly moving 
the passions. “His style,** he observes, “is not so well adapted to 
show tho power of art as to represent the truth of nature.’* In narrating 
events or circumstaucec^ Dionysius considers him as superior to all the 
orators, and os the rule and model in this department of tho art. The 
* Apology for the death of Eruatudlhenes * is a pattern of simple and 
persjiicuouB narration. 

According to Suidas and other ancient biographer^ Lysiasi idso wrote 
Bomo treatises on the art of omtory (which he is said by Cieero, ‘ Brut.’ 
c. 12, to have taught), and diseourses on love. There is still extant si 
treatise on love, which bears the name of Lysias, and which has been 
edited by ILeuisli, Leip., 1 827, but this work evidently belongs to a 
much later period in (Jreek literature. 

The best edition of tho text of Lysias is by Bekkor. Useful editions 
have also been published by Taylor, 1738 ; by Kccrisch, 1821*; and by 
Franz, 1 831. Lysias has boon translated into French by Auger, J^aris, 
1783, and into English by Gillies, together with the orations of IsocratoK, 
London, 1778. 

(Dioiiysins of HalicamassuB ; J/ife of Jjynitia, attributed to Plutarch ; 
Photius, 0., 261 ; Life of Lt^sids, prefixed to Taylor’s edition.) 

LYSl'MACHQS, one of the otficers of Alexander the Great, was 
born of uu illustrious M*^(^^duiiiau family. (* J ustin/ xv. 3.) In the 
general dihiributiou of tho provinces, or satrapies, to tho clih-f Mace- 
donian oificers after tho death of Alexander, Lyslmachus received 
Thraco and the neighbouring countries. It was not however without 
difficulty that ho obtaincil posBOSBion of the jiroviiioo which had been 
assigned to him; ho was vigorously opjiosed by Seiitbcs, king of 
Thrace, and other native princes, and it was some time before his 
power was firmly established in the country. In B.o. 314 ho joiinMl 
Cassander, Ptolemy, and Seloucus in ibeir endeavour to chock tht^ 
power of Aiitigouus [Abtiqunuk] ; but ho does not appear to hav^ 
been able to tuk‘3 an active ]iart against Antigoiius, in eonseqiieiiee of 
the revolt of many Thracian tribes who bad been excited by AiitigonnH 
to moke war against him. The pence, which was made between tin? 
contending parties B.c. 31 1, lasted only fur a short time ; and tho war 
was continued with various success till the coiiqueHts of 1 >eiiii*triiis, 
the son of Antigozius, iq Qrocce, roused tho coriludcratos to make 
more vigorous oxertioiis ; and Lysiinaelius was aceonliugiy sent into 
Asia Minor, b.c. 302, where he took sevorul places, and acquired 
immense plunder. Antigonua hastened to lueot him, but could not 
force him to u battle. In tho following year Lysimuchus, having 
formed a junction with the forces of Seloucus, met Antigouus at Tpsus 
ill Phrygia, where a bloody buttle was fought, iu which Anligouus was 
killed and his army entirely defeated. 

The dominions of Antigunus were divided among the conquerors, 
and Lysiinaelius obtained the north>wosteni part of Asia Minor. He 
short ly^iftcrwurds murrioil Arainoc, the sister of Ptolemaous, king of 
although his oldest son Agathoolcs had already marrieil .1 iysan 
dru, the half-sister of Arsiiioo. lu b.c. 28G he obtained pOMseB8io]i of 
thetlirouo of Macodou and obliged I’yrrhus, king of Epirus, who had 
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laid claims to the kingdom, to retire to his native dominibns. Hitherto 
tho career of Lysimaohus appears to havo been fortunate, but the 
latter part of his life was emtSitterad by family dissensions and intes- 
tine commotions. Arsinoo, fearful lest her children should be exposed 
after the death of her husband to the violence of Agathocles, persuaded 
Lyslmachus to put him to death. Agathocles had teen an able and 
successful general; he was a great favourite with the people, who 
deeply resented his death; and Lyslmachus found himself involved lu 
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nwt op« WM ^th hu sabjeote. Ljsandn, the widow of Aira- 
odee, fled “d entreated Seleaous to make war 

rMtnachu& TOo Bynra king tm willing enough to Uke adTanUee 
the troubled state of hie rival a kingdom; but Lveiinachua, anti* 
pating hw intention^ marched into AeUg and fell in a battle with 
)e forces of SeleucuB. in the seventieth year of his age. according to 
ppian (‘ Syp., c. 64), and in hie seventyfourth, according to Jiutin 
jvii. !)• 

The U>vm of Lyeimachia was founded by this monarch on the 
arrow neck of land which coniiectn the Thracian Chersonese with the 
laiuland ; its position was about midway between Pactya and Cardia. 
fom which latter town most of the population were removed by 
jjaimaohuB to the new city. ^ 

(Diodorus Siculus; J^tin ; Kutarch, /,t/e o/ /VmrfWii* ; Psumniwi, 
CO. 9, 10 ; Droyaen, Geschichie der Nachfotger Aluxaiidtir^,) 
LVSIPPUS, ouo of the moat celebrated statuaries of antifjuity, was 
jom at Sicyon. He was particularly distinguishod by hifl statues in 
Dronee. which are said to have been superior to all other works of a 
similar kiud. Ho introduced great improvements in his art, by making 
the head smaller, and giving to thh body a more easy and natural 
position than was usual in the woiks of his predecessors. Pliny 
informs us that his statues were admired among other things for 
the beautiful manner iu which the hair was always executed. (Pliny, 
xxxiv. 8.) Lysippus is placed by Pliny in the llltli Olympiad 
(J 1 .C. 324), contcm|iorary with his brother Lypistratus, Stheuis. Kuphro- 
ni'-les, SoNtratus, Jon, and Silaniun. Ife is said to have lienn srlf 
taught, and to have attained hi:j excellence by studying nature alone. 
His talents were appreciated by his contemporaries ; the different cities 
of (Srcpoe were tnixious to obtain liis works; and Alexander is re]»orted 
to have said, that no one should paint him but Apelles, and no on»' 
represent him in bronze except I^ysippus. (Pliny, viL ;>7 ; Cic., ‘Ad 
Jiiv..' V. 12.) His reputation survived his death; many of his most 
cch brated works were brought to Home, in which they were licdil iu 
so much esteem, that Tiberius is said to have almost excited an insur- 
rection by removing a statue of Lysippus, callt d Apoxyoinctios, from 
the warm baths, where it had been placed by Agrippa, to his own 
jiahico. 

Lysippus is said to have executed G1 0 statues, all of the greatest 
merit (Pliny, xxxiv. 7); many of which were colossal figures. 
I’liny, Pauaanias, Strabo, and Vitruvius have preserved long lists of 
his works ; of which the Tiiost celebrated appear to have been — various 
statues of Alexander executed at djlferent periods of hi-i life; a gi*oup 
of equestrian statues of those (Iroeks who fell at the liatilo of the 
Grauicus; the Sun drawn in a chariot by four horses at Rhodes; a 
coluHBol statue at Turcutum; a statue of Hercules, at Alyzia in Acar- 
nauia, which was afterwards removed to Rome ; and a statue of Oppor- 
tunity (Kaipo^), ropresfiited as a youth with wings on his ankles on the 
])oiut of flying from the eurtli. 

Among the numerous pupils of Lysippus, iho moRt celobraLcd was 
('hares, who executed tlie colossal flgurc at Rhodes. 

(Pliny, JIutona Naturally ; Pausaiiias; Junius, JHPivAara Vderam^ 
p. 109-1 f)). 

LYSONS, RliV, DANIKL, IVI.A., was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, rector of Kudmarion in Gloucestershire, a family living, 
to which he succeeded iu 1804, and resigned to his son in 1833- He 
was educated at Gloucester, and at St. Mary's Ifall, Oxford, at which 
university ho attained the degree of M.A. in 1785. Al)Out 1790, 
while serving the curacy of J*iitnoy, he commenced his first topo- 
graphicid work, * The Environs of London/ having lieeu encouraged 
to the undertaking by Horace Walpole, thou earl of Orford. The 
first volume of this work vros published in 4to iu 1792, and was com- 
pleted iu 1796 by the publication of the fourth ; they contained the 
parishes within a circuit of 12 miles of the metropolis, and an addi- 
tional volume issued in 1800 completed the remaining ])arishes in the 
con 11 ty of Middlesex. A second edition was published iu 1 SI 1. In 
1800 appeared the first volume of lus great work, undertaken in 
conjunction with his brother Samuel, the ‘Magna Britannia.* The 
work was issued iu separate volumes at irregular intervals till 1S22, 
when, in the order of alphabetical arrangement, it ha<l comprised the 
counties as far as Devonshire. Mr. Jaysons also pllbli^ih^'d a sermon ur 
two, and a ‘History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the 
three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford;’ but his fame 
roste entirely upon bis topographical works, which are excellent for 
their laborious research, accunicy of descri}itioD, and useful record of 
matters, which would have been otlierwise most probably irrecoverably 
lost Mr. Lysons died on the 3rd of January 1834. The whole of bis 
topographic^ collections for the ‘Magna Britannia’ were presented 
by him to the British Museum; they are contuiued in 64 vols., and 
form ‘ Add. MSS. 9408-9471.’ 

LYSONS, SAMUEL, the brother of the above, was bom at Uod- 
martun on the 17th of May 1763. He was educated for tho law, and 
Was called to the bar iu 179$; but history and antiquities had become 
more congenial pursuits and his almost exclusive study. In 1789 he 
bad been elected into the Society of Antiquaries, of which he was 
•-Iwaya an active member, vice-president in 1812, and for eleven years 
ft duector. In 1803 ho succeeded Mr. Astle as Keeper of the Records 
the Tower of London, and he immediately commenced to sort and 
^i^^ge the documents entrusted to iiis charge, which had hitherto 
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the 29th of June 1819, hu brother had not stren^li to continue 

M^-k* u * Roman R«nnD. diMowrad at Woodoheator and 

Minohinluinpton, foL. 1797 ; 'Figum and DMcripUon. of Monie 
la emmta di|||Mireri^ at HorkAonr in Lineolniihir.,' 4t«>, Lond., 1801 : 

?!*** Roman AuUquiUM di.ooT.nd 
itfti / *■’ ^ C ollection of Qloucter AntiquitiM,' fol., 

.’ni”*’ Ww-*.™ "imilar aubjwU in tUo ‘Arcliwoloipa.’ In 

the Gloucester Antiquities' the drawings and etchings were all 

woSs.”” ^ illustrations of his other 

Daniel Ltwns, a physician at Bath, the author of several medioiU 
works, who died in 1800, wai the uncht of the two writers abovo 
mentii>n»>d. Ho has been in some general biographies mi'i-Htaied as 
tho father and as tho brother of Samuel. 

GEORGE LORD, l>t>m in January 1708-9. iho 
eldest sun of Sir Tliomas Lyttelton, Bart., of Ilagley iu Wurcustor- 
eilucated at Eton and (.‘hri^tchurch, Oxford, at laith of 
which his scholastic aoipiireuieuts and promising talents gained him 
much credit. After travelling on tho Continent fur some time, ho 
entered parlianient in 173i), connected hiniself with th« lesdt*ni of the 
opposition to Sir Kobi'rt Walpole, and actiuired eminence and weight 
as a parliamentary speaker, lie was a favourite of Frederic, prince 
of \\ aleH, at whose court h«^ lillod tht» oilice of secretaiy. After Wal- 
pole’s retiniiuent Lyttelton was iiiadu a I.,or«l of the Treasury in 1744, 
He was raised in 17.00 to Ims (.?tiaiu*vllor of the Kxcheipier, a place for 
which his ()ualiticatioiiH were but liiiiitcd, if the story be true that 
he never could comprehend tho sinipU'st rule of arithmutie. Ho 
r«*signed tliat oflice to Mr. Lrggo iu le^s than a 3'oar, and wont out of 
oflico altogether on the dissolution of the iitiuistry in 1759 ; at which 
time (his father being ileatl) ho was raised to the pccrogo by the title 
of Baron Lyttelton of Fnuikley. The rest of his life wiis chiefly 
devoted to literature. Ho died iu 1773. 

Lord Ijytteltou’s literary talents iu early life won tho affeotion of 
Pope. His poetry, though elegant and tasteful, does not risu above 
mediocrity ; it has however gained for him a place in ,lohiiHon*s 
‘Lives.’ Of his ]>roHe works, the chief are, ‘Observations on tho 
Conversion and Aposileship of St. I’aul,’ 1747, tho result of those 
Mtudies by which, iu iiiiddlo life, he wss converted from scepticism 
into a sincere and zealous believer iu Christianity. This work has 
enjoyed a high reputation. ‘Dialogues of t)ie Dead,' 170'^ a |)0|»iilar 
and amusing work. ‘ History of ifeiiry IL/ to which is protixed an 
account of the Revolutions of England, from tho death of ICdwanl the 
CoufesHor to the birth of Henry 11.. 1764-67. This is a laborious and 
respectable work, the fruit of twenty yoar.H* resonreh. ‘ MiKcellaneoiia 
Works/ 1774. ‘Poetical Works/ 178r). Ijord Lyttelton tf>ok a leading 
part, by his ‘Account of a Journey in WuIch/ in uiiening the eyes of 
tlic kiiglish to the beauties of tht ir own country ; and by the tasteful 
and exjionHive iinprovunients in his celebrated iMirk at ilagley in intro- 
ducing tho modern pructioe of lanilsoape gurduiiiug. 

Lord l^y ttolton’s private charficter wai ctxfunplary ; his acquirements 
were extensive ; his judgment as a jiolitician and man of the world 
penetrating. But his iridoleuco j^revenind him from doing jiiHtjee to 
his own powers, exposed him to imposition, and led him into some 
embarrassments. Ills son, Thomas Loro JiYTTKLToN, who died early 
in 1779, also po.sBe.iHed groat abilities, but wnstod and <lebiisod ihein iu 
a profligate and unhappy life. Some attention Wiis drawn t«> him a few 
years back by an article in the ‘ Quarterly Review ' (No, 179, January 
1852), in which the author labouml with some ingenuity to show that 
Thomas lonl Lyttelton was the author of Hie ■ JA^teni of Junius;' 
but the hypotht'sis found few adherents even at first, and is now uni- 
versally ahaucioned. The ruadcr who may wish to look a little further 
on this claim, and on what is known of Thomas Lyttelton, will do 
well to refer to a valuable paper by Sir F, Madden, in ‘ Notes and 
Queries/ vol. viii. p. 31 (July 1853); and further, in voL xl p. J98 of 
the name work. 

* LYTTON, SIR EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LVTTON 
B17LWKR, Baht., was bom in 1805, the youngest son of General 
Bulwer, of Woodalliiig and Haydon Hall, Norfolk. Jlin mother was 
Klizalssth Barbara, the only daughter of Jtichard \Varbifiiton Lytton, 
Esq., of Knebsworth, Herts— a Hpleiull'l property, which had beUiugwl 
to the Lytton family from anchmt times. By tho death of his father, 
while tho future novelist was yet young, the care of hia ocluoation 
devolved oil his mother, who was a woman of vary siipenor cliaraoter 
and intelligence, and who, an the heir of the Knebsworth estates, 
resumed by royal licence (1811) her own name of Lytton. I osseased 
of great wealth, she spared no expense iu the education of her sons. 
When only six years of age, Edward, tho youngest of Hiein, used to 
delight her by writing versea In 1820 while only fi^-ou ot 

»g Ae appeaml in print a. the author of • la^i : an ’W*; 

After a careful training under private tutors, he entered 1 nnity Hall, 
Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner; and h.», whU. distinguishmg 
himself among the other wealthy jroung CanUbrigiaus 
exploits and amusemente of academic life, and while apenmng hw 
TaLtioDB in toon in England, Scotland, and «ie Contm^BD^ ho gnvo 
ample proof at the same time of his brilliant abilities and hu pueiou 
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for literature. He f^radirated B. A. in 1826, which degree was exchanged 
for the higher one of M.A. conferred on him in 1885. Prior to 
the first of these degr^^es however he was professedly an author. In 
1825 he puhlifshed n poem on * Sculpture/ which had gained tlie 
Chancellor’s foixeior English versification at the university. In 1826. 
when jufit leaving his formal studies at the university, he published 
a collection of his juvenile poems under the title of * Weeds and Wild 
Flowers which was followed in 1827 hy a tale in verse somewhat in 
the impasHioned Byronic style, entitled ‘O’Kcill. or the Rebel.* In 
the same year (1827) appeared his first novel, ‘Falkland.* an impas- 
sioned love-story, published without his name. Having thus plumed 
his wing, ho ventimd in 1828 on a somewhat dififerent flight iu bis 
‘ Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman,’ in which wit and lively 
pictures of mcKlern Boci<*ty were combined with romance and euthu- 
siastn. The novel mado u great injprcBsion, ond was abundantly 
criticised. Hext. in Hie same your, came another novel, with less of 
worldly interest and adventure, entitled ‘ The Disowned,’ and which, 
though successful, was not so successful as its predecessor ; and next, 
in 1 829, ‘ Devereux/ a powerful work of fiction. In the year 1880, 
Mr. Bui wer, whose literary reputation was by this time fully established, 
produced another novel, called ‘ l^aul Clifibrd,' the peculiarity of which 
was that the hero w^as a highwuymoii. the better parts of whose nature 
were developed by the influence of love. In this, as well as in the 
precediDg novels, there was an abundance of satirical allusion to the 
vices and foiblrs of society ; and tlio same satirical spirit was more 
expressly miuiifested in a poem entitled ‘The Siamese Twins,' imblished 
in 1881. 

It was in this year that Mr. Bulvrer, then about twenty-six years of 
age. commenced his parliamentary career as member for St, Ives. It 
was the time of the Itoform Bill agitation, and Mr. llulwer attached 
himsrlf ardently to the reform party, lu 1832 ho was rt^turned to 
the reformed parliament as member for Lincoln, which seat ho con- 
tinued to hold till 1841, still as an adliereut of the Whiga, or rather 
of that extreme party of the Whigs which had assumed the name of 
Radicals. As un atlhcrenl of this parly he took a sti'ong interest in, 
and ppoke frequently and with efieci on, liberal measures — nioro 
especially on questions, such as that of the newspaper stamp, afi'ectiug 
the free diffusion of knowledge. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bulwer was none the less assiduous as an author. 
In 1831 — his first year in inirliameut — ho ]mblishcd his celebrated 
novel of 'Eugene Aram and iu the same, or in tlie following year, 
he succeeded Catiiphell in the editorship of the ‘New Monthly 
Magosine.’ To the pages of tliis |)eriodica1 he contributed a series of 
papers, afterwards collected and republished (1835), iu two volumes, 
under tho title of ‘The Btudent.’ hi 1883 be published bis ' England 
and the English/ a series of witty and sarcastic sketches of hlnglish 
society, Eugliuh literature, Ac. This work provoked some iMsvere 
criticism. It was followed in 1884 by his ‘ Filgrims of the Kliioe/ nn 
illustrated book ; and that again, almost immediately, by his powerful 
and glowing romance entitled ‘The Last Days of Pompeii/ for tho 
composition of which he had been proiNired by a r^'-ont tour iu Italy. 
Another novel, also full of Italian descrqitious and historicnl portraiture 
of men and manners, though refeiTlng to a more modem epoch, was 
the splendid story of ‘ llienzi,’ the Roman tribune of the middle ages. 
Almost contemporaneous with this work of fiction was a political 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Tho Crisis/ published in 1835, during the brief 
intemmtion of the Whig government by the Conservative ministry of 
Sir Hobei't Peek Tho pamphlet ran through many editions ; several 
answers were published to it ; and altogether its eilect was such that 
its author (the importance of his political services being added to his 
literary reputation) was raised to a baronetcy by the Melbourne 
administration. 

About this time. Sir Lyttou, sated with his success as a novolist, 
broke new ground in a five-act pla3', ‘ The Duchess of l^A’allicrc,’ which 
was acted in 1836, but was on the whole a dramatic failure. In 1837, 
returning to the novel, he publinhed ‘Eniest Maltruvera;’ a con- 
tinuation of which, entitled ‘Alice, or the Mysteries/ subsequently 
ap^ared. In the same year he published a book of classical research 
ana disquisitiou iu two volumes, entitled ‘Athens : its Rise and Fall ; 
with Vwws of the Literature, Ac., of the Atheninii People;’ a work 
some of the materials for which he had collected while at Cambridge. 
In 1888 appeartd ‘Leila, or the Siege of Granada,’ imd * Calderon the 
Courtier/ works of fiction of a lighter order. Meantime, nothing 
daunted by Lis former ill success in the drama, Sir Ly tton had returned 
to Uie same literary field, and produced in succcaaion two five-act 
plays, ‘The Lady of Lyons, or Love and Pride,’ and ‘ Richelieu, or the 
Conspiracy/ both of which had a great success, and both of which 
retain their hold on the stage as among the must popular of our 
modem aoting-plays. I'assiug over a series of works of fiction and 
description eutitle-.l ‘Night and Morning,’ ‘Day and Night,’ ‘Lights 
and Shadows/ and ‘ Glimmer and Gloom/ we come to jSir Edwani’s 
next important novel, his ‘ Zauoni/ a tale of the supernatural and the 
magical, published in 1842. Ju the same year Sir Edward, still 
ambitious of the fame of a poet as well as of a novelist, gave to the 
world ‘Eva, the lll-Omeued Marriage ; and other Tales and Poems.* 
Subsequent poetical compositions were * ’J'ho New Timon ’ (1846) and 
* King Arthur ’ (1846), both of which were published anonymously, in 
order that pre-conceptions of the author might not interfere with the 


public appreciation of their merits as poems, but which (the publia 
easily detecting the authoraliip) were evo itually aoknowledgod. As a 
poet however, except io the drama, Sir Edward has never taken so 
high a place in critical estiniation aa he has done aa a novelist. L| 
this walk bis power.^ «eem inexhaustible ; his latest novels— ‘ The Last 
of tho UaroiJS.* ‘ Harold, or the Last of the Saxon Kings.’ ‘ Lucretia 
or tho Childwn of Night/ ‘ The Caxtons.* and ‘ My Novel, or Varieties 
of English liife * — having, each and all. lieen as eagerly received a^ any 
of their p^decessora. 1'he lost two, differing from most of their prt 
decessors in being novds of English domeMtic life, appeared originally 
in • Blackwood 8 Magazine/ where also appeared a series of translations 
from the ‘Poems and Ballads of SchUler/ republished collectively 
in 1844. ^ ^ 

It woB in 1844 that Bulwer, succeeding by his mother s death to the 
estates of Knobsworth, Ac. (worth, it is said. 12,000k a year), exchanged 
by royal licence the Burnauie of ‘ Bulwer/ which he bad hitherto borno 
for that of * Bulwer Lytton,’ wliiuh he now bears. At the date of this 
Moesslon to his wmlth and social influence however he was no longer 
in iMirliumcut, having lost his seat for Lincoln at the (flection of 1841. 
As was natural, the rich barouot of Knebswortb felt this exclusion 
more than the comparatively poor author could have done; and 
accordingly, while plying his pen busily in the produotion of the two 
last-mentioned of the above novels (both of them written after bin 
acceNHxoti to tho Knebsworth property), be was again directing bis 
attention towards active politics. Change in the circumstances of the 
country co-opuratlng with inner and outer changes more immediately 
ailecting liimsclf, huil so modified his viows in politics, that it was as 
a CunHcrvativo, or ProlcctionLt, that he now sought to return to 
parliament. In 1847 ho was again an unsuccessful candidate for 
Lincoln; and it was not till July 1852 that (having in the previous 
year explained his Protectionist views in ‘ A Letter to John Bull, lOsq., 
on Affairs connected with his Lsiuded I'ropcrLy and the Persons who 
liive TIktcou ’) he re-entered the House of Goinmous as member for 
the county of Herts. Ho still rtipi'esenis this county in parliaiiient, 
and has of late taken a leading part in the debates of tho house and 
in tlie councils of his party, auguiiug his elevation io a higli place in 
the administration, should events bring that party again into power. 
His }K>litical opinions and position are thus briefly indicated iu the 
‘Parliamentary Coiiipauiou ’ for 1855: — “Concurs in tho gcucrul 
policy espoused by Lord Derby; would ‘readjust’ the income-tax, 
and ‘mitigate’ tho duties on malt, tea, and soap; ‘some years ago 
advocated the ballot, but, seeing its utter iuellioacy in Franco and 
Arnenca, can no longer defend that tht*ory ; ’ will support educatiuu 
on a religions basis, uiid vota for a repeal of the Maynooth grant." 

Among Bir ICdwoid Lytton s more recent writings, in Edition to 
the ‘Caxtons’ and ‘My Novel/ may be mentioned ‘ The ConfessiquH 
of a Water-Patient, in a letter to W. H. Ainsworth. Esq.,' published in 
1845, when the author, having received a wouderful renovation of Lis 
own health at a water cure odtaUJishment, desired to recommend the same 
therapeutic treatnxent to others, and especially to men of letters, whose 
constitutions might be shattei'ed by over-work. Another recent work 
of a different nature is ‘ Not so bad as we seem, nr many Sides to a 
Question,’ a five-act comedy, originally written for the benefit of tho 
Guild of Literature and Art. The play was acted iu Loudon and in 
various British towns by amateur actors, under tho management of 
Mr. Dickens; and since its publication in 1852, it has been acted on 
tho regular stage. Besides the proceeds of this play, tho Guild ha^ 
received from Sir Edward an additional gift iu the shape of a piece of 
laud, as a site for a projected hospital for decayed and aged artists and 
literary men. lu 1 852 Sir Edward delivered a lecture to the Royston 
Mechanics lustitutioii, published with tho title of ‘Outlines of the Early 
History of the J^t;’ and in 1854, having been elected first honorary 
president of the associated societies of the Univeiaity of Edinburgh, 
ho visited Edinburgh, and delivered an ‘ Inaugural Addross ’ to the 
students, which has also been published. At the very moment of our 
writing this notice (l)eceuiber 1856) another Scottish University- 
that of Glasgow— has conferred on him a similar honour, by electing 
him its lord rector; in which office he succoeds a splendid list of 
predecessors. 

in a retrosp9ci of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s career, the first thing 
that strikes one is his prodigious industry and volumiuousnese as an 
author. He is yet only in bis fifty-second yo4ur, and has seen fourteen 
years of active parliamentary life, and yet he has given to the world 
upwards of forty distinct works, most of them originally in three 
volumes. No poor author laliouring incessantly for subsistence could 
have worked harder than this man of patrician descent, born the heir 
to a largo fortune. Next, what strikes one is tho great versatility of 
talent displayed amid all this quantity of work. Besides novels of 
ordera — tlie historical, the sentiroeutm, the fashionable, the domestic, 
the romantic, and the mysterious— we have dram^ non-drsmatic 
poems, translations, essayt^ historical disquisitions, political pamphlets, 
and lectures and speeches. The author may not have attained cijual 
sucoeiis iu all these kinds of literature, nor in those in which he has 
succeeded best — proso-fiction and the drama— may he have satisfied 
the preconceptions of some critics as to the highest possibilities of 
matter and art in these departments; but the fact of such varied and 
briUiaut accomplishments, such breadth of achieved success, would 
alone entitle the author to his distinguished place in English literature. 
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And thus it U fehat» wLile among the moit popular antbora in Britain land. Thia ladj haa also led a litararj career, being the aulhorass of 
since Scotty he is pexbapa of recent English authors the one whose the following novels — * Chevelj, or the Man of Honour ’ (1839) ; * The 
works are best known on the Continent. His novels are read in trans- Budget of the Bubble Family ' (1840) ; * ittanoa Capello/ a historiosl 
lations not only in France, Germany, Ac., but in the remote parts of romance (1842) ; ' Memoirs of a Musoovile,' a story of modem lultan 
Hungary, in America he is as popular as with us; and tliis, though life (1844); and ‘The Peers Daughters,' * Behind the Soeoes/ and 
Emerson, repeating a charge also made amongst ourselves, has said « The School for Husbands, or the Life and Times of Molihre.' Of 
of him that he ‘*is distinguiriied for his reverence of intellect as a two children of Sir Edward and I^y Bulwer l.ytton, one^ a daughter, 
temporality, and appeals to the worldly ambition of the student" — in dieil in early youth; the other, a son and the heir to his father's 
which however according to the same critic, he but shares a spirit esUte«, was attached to the British embassy at Florencs, and has 
inherent in most English literature. recently (1856) proved the inheritance of literary genitt^ by a volume 

In 1827, Sir Edwa^, then Mr. Bulwer, married Rosins, only surviving entitled ‘ Clytemnestra, the Earl's iJaughter, and other Poems/ which 
daughter of Francis ^Tllieeler, Esq., of Liszard-Connoll, 1 Jmcrick, Ire* was warmly received by the critics. 


END OF VOLUME HI. 
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'MMvrawT. VrMikih Ton 
04 panie H. 0 . 8 . Frrihair tmi 
H. W. A. FMhtvrTon 
•Gil Ijuderlt 

OallMi&teBev.T.H. 

Ounv. JaiMM 

«Ch»lEahj^lliB. Blittbath 0. 
GaiMNi. KarlFrMiieh 
*Qmnii (Paul OhaTaliar) 
*a«TMiis Fadiu Alaawndiio 
^OiqraagDa, FUsonalda 
Gaj-ZiUMC, KioolM-FrwiigoIs 
*Gaeliy OulUauiiM 
GoUar.BrikOurtaf 
CMnurd. J. 1. 1. (GimndTllla) 
OAnud. M. B., Gcimto 
«Gn«oii. Jahn. &A. 

*OibMn. BA Hon. T. Hilaor 


•Gtafd4i;iEltedo 
CHfirdine BDudanedo 
*Gladotoiio^ RL Hon. W, B. 
*aio%, Bot. G. B. 

Glinka, G. Andnofiok 
Glinka, 8. NikolaoTiok 
GUnka, T. Nloolaeiioh 
^Godwin, Goom 
Ckvcd, Nikcdagr 
*OoodaU,Bd^ 
«Goodall,Findaito 
•Giinloii;8ir J. W., B.A. 
*GomL Aithur 
^Gonaobakoir. Frinoo Pator 
*Ooiiidia1i^ PSrInoe Mioliad 
•Gortbctoakog Prinoo Alazandor 
* 0 ooo^ Philip Horny 
*Goi|gfa, Hun ViMQont 
*Oouffh, Johns. 

*GknuQt John 

^Grahun, Bt Hon. Sir J. R. O. 
•Gimingor. Biohaid 
*Gniik Fnuioli, B.A. 

^Giant, Dr. Bohort Bdmund 
*GfanTlllo, Bari 
*G^. John Bdwaid 
^^Gfora, B. Iraaofidh 
Omnouflh. Horatio 
Gfogan, John Bdgar 
G»ioa rXyL,,Popo 
GfonvUlab Lord 
*Gi«y, B. G.. Lord 
*^Gi«rf Bi. Hon. Blr Goom 
OrlhofodoT. A. Sontovloh 

GfonohK Oomto do 
*Gadln, Thoodoro 
•GnlflolkB.P.G. 

, Joomh John 
d. Col. John 
, .B.D. 

OwllACk 
•GwIlA Jo 
•Hai^o^L 
^Halmrion. T. 0. 

•Hall HI. Hon. BtrB. 

•Hall Bamnol (teler 
•Hall Mn. S. 0. 


Gnni^oStj^ 

GQaron,Gon.r 


•Halliwdl, Jamoo Orehard 
Hamilton, Sir William 
•Hanka, Wadaw 
•Hardiiig, Jamoo Dniliold 
HardtuM Homy. Viooount 
•Haidii^k, Philip R.A. 
•Baidwiok, PhUip Gharloo 
^Hardy. Polar 
Hare, Boo. JulinaCAiarloa 
•Hania, John, D.D. 

•Bania Sir Wm. Snow 
•HaitTS. A.. B.A. 

•Harvey, Wflliam 
•Hawthorn^ Nathaniel 
•Hay, Davidf Bamaay 
•Head, Sir Bdmund Walker 
•Hoad, Sir Fkmnda Bond 
Head, Sir George 
Hoibrny, Fhter Andveaa 
•Hoiberg[^ Johann Ludwig 
Heine, uoinrioh 
•Hdlpo, Arthur 
•Herbwt, J. ^non, R. A. 
•Herbert Rt. Hon. Sidney 
Herediel, Caroline lAierotIa 
•Heraeh^ Sir J. F. W. 

*HertB, Henrik 
•Hortaen, Aiezandor m 
•Hervey, T. K. 

•Heiw, Mri T. K. 

HiU, Rowland, Viaoount 
•Hill HaithewDavoniiort 
•Hill Rowland 
•Hind. John Ruaaell 
•Hitohonck, Dr. Edward 
•Hittorfl Jaoquoe-Ignaoo 
•Hodgkinaon, Raton 
•Hoflnnanowa, Klemontjna 
Holland, Thomae Chriatoidior 
Holland, Barbara 
•Hoftnann, Dr. A. W. 

•Hogan. John 
"Hoi^h, Oe<m 
•Holland, Sir Homy 
•Holman, James 
•Hoidc, J. GlaikcL A.R.A. 
•Ho<dc, Rev. W. F. 

•Hooker, Sir W. J. 

•Hooker, Dr. J. Dalton 
Hopper,^Thoroaa 
•Horn^B^. T. Hartwdl 
•Home. R. H. 

•Homer, Leonard 
•Honl^, J. Oaloott, A.B.A. 
•Hooking; WUliam 
Howard, Homy, R.A. 

•Howitt Wm. and Xaiy 
•Huga Ylotor 

•Hnmbddt F. H. A., Baron von 
Hume. JoBoph 
•Hunt Ldgb 
•Hunt BoM 
•Hunt William 
•Hunt Wm. Holman 
•Hunter, Bov. Joeeph 
•Hniletone, Fred. Yhetes 
•Xugemenn, B. S. 

Ingbiimmi, Franoeeoo 
I«le,81rBoliertHany 
•Ingm. J. D. A. 

IrNahdyS. WBt Henrjr 


Irving, Bev, Edward 
•Irving. Woahington 
•IsaMlLorSmin 
laabey, Joan-Baptiate 
•laabey, Bnghne-Louia-Qabriel 
•James, G. P. R. 

•Jameaou, Anna 
•Jauin, Julea-Gabriel 
•Jaemln, JaoqiiaB 
Jay, Rev. WuUam 
Jel&io7t Fraticia 
•JoUacnich. Banm von 
•Jordan, William 
•Jerrold, Douglas 
Johahnot C. H. A. 

Johannot Tony 
•Johnston, A. &. 

Johnston. Gooigo 
Johnston, James F. W. 

•Jomiul Henri 
•Jones, Owen 
•Jones. Thomae Rymer 
•Josika, Miklos 
Jouy, V. J. E. do 
Judson, Bev. Adoniram 
Jungmann. .Toeef 
•Kano. Sir liobert M.1). 

•Kan^ieh, Stophaiiovioh 
•Karr. J. B. Aiplionso 
•Kaulbach, Wilhelm 
•Kay-Shuttloworth, Sir J. P. 
Kaainoaky, Ferencs 
•Kean, Charles 
Keane, John, Lord 
•Keblo. Bev. John 
Komble, Charles 
Kemble, Fanny 
•Kemble, John MitcboU 
Korop, G. M. 

Kent James (Chancellor) 

•Key, Thomas Hewott 
•Kinglake, John AlnTandci 
•KingjJey. Bev. CborlOB 
Kirby, Rev. Wm. 

KIsfaludy, Baiidor 
•Kiss, Augustus 
Kitto, Dr. John 
•Klaplm, Gen. Geoigo 
•Klenae, Lao von 
•Kmetv, Oeii. Georse 
•Knowles, James Sheridan 
•Kook, Charles Paul do 
Kdlesey, Ferencs 
XoUar, Jan 
•KOlUker, Albert 
•Koeautfa, Lajoe 
Koilov, Ivan Ivanovich 
Kraainakl Count Valerian 
•Kraasewakl JoMf Ignaco 
Kruilov, Ivan Andrievloh 
Krummaoher, F. A. 

Krummaeher, G. D. 

•Krummaoher, F. W. 

•Kugler, Frima Theodor 
Laborde, Count A. L. J. do 
•Laboide, Count L. B. 8. J. do 
L adhmann, lUzl 
•Lamartine. Alphonse do 
Lamennals, Abbd do 
Lamotte-FouquAF.H. X.,Banmde 
Umotte-Fouqud, K., Baroneee de 


•lAnee, George 
Landon, TjOtitia Elisabeth 
•Laudor, Walter Savage 
Ijandseer, John 
•Landseer, Thomas 
•Landseer, Cliarics, B.A. 

•Landseer. Sir Edwin, BA. 
•Lankester, Edwin 
•Lansdowne. Marquie of 
•lAnyon. Gharlos 
•Lappenoeiy. Johann Martin 
•Laraiier. Dr. Dionysiua 
lAm, Mariano Jose de 
liitham. John 
•Latliam. Robert Gordon 
Lauder. Sir Thomas Dick 
"Lawrence, Willmin 
•Layard, Austen Henry 
Leach, Dr. w' E. 

•Tjoako, Lieut. -Col. W. M. 
•Tjedrii-Bollin. Philippe 
•Lee, Fred. Richard, K.A. 

Lee, Rev. Samuel 
Lee, Bopbla and Harriot 
•Leech, John 
liO Koux, John 
•Ixtlowel, Joachim 
•Lemon, Mark 
•Lonnep. Jacob van 
•Leopold, King of the Belgians 
•Lciwius. Carl Richard 
Tjonnontov, Mikhail Ivanovich 
•Leslie, Charles Robert 11. A. 
•Leslie, Elisa 
•Lessing, Karl Friedrich 
•Lover, Charlfis James 
•Lovorrier, U. J. J. 

•Lewes, Oeoiyo H. 

•Lewis, Blr Goo. Cornswall 
•Lewis, John Fi'udorick 
•Ijibelt, Karol 
•Liebig, Baron von 
•Lind, Jenny 
linde, Samuel Bogumil 
•Lindley, Dr. John 
•Lindsay, Lord 
Ungard, Rev. John 
•Linnell, John 
•Linton, William 
Listay, Aragon, A1bori.o 
•Lister, Joseph Jackson 
Loch, Jamos 
•Locke, Joseph 
Looker, Edw. Hawko 
IxKikhart, John Gibson 
Londonderry, C. Wm., Manitii.s of 
•Long, Gooiyo 
•LoiigfoUow, H. W. 

•Jjough, John Graham 
LouuhPhflippe, King of the French 
•Lover, Samuel 
•Lubbook, Sir J. W. 

LuosA Frederick 
•Ludwig, ex-King of Bavaria 
•LusUngton, Rt. Hon. 8. 

•Lyell Hr Charlea 

•L^dhuret l^rd 
•LyonA Lora 
•lytton, Sir B. Bulwer 










